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0nr  IBatf ,  nar  prHnit,  Htiti  out  Jf  vtare. 

nrTBODVCrOBT   to   THB   OOXXBHCKMBNT  of  OUB  TWE3ITT-FIBflT   TEAR. 

It  bappens  to  every  man,  we  beUere,  some  time  or  other  in  the  progress  of  life, 
to  pause,  as  it  were,  upon  his  joumer — to  take  breath — to  look  aroand  him — to 
smrey  the  road  whereon  he  has  been  travelling,  as  far  back  as  its  tortuosities  or 
ineqnaEties  will  permit  him — ^to  look  forward  with  an  anzioa9,  carious  specniation, 
as  far  as  it  may  be  given  to  his  short,  dim  vision  to  do  so.  Time,  that  measures  out 
his  periods  by  oft-recurring  seasons,  admonishes  the  wise  and  the  self-communing 
spirit  to  this  survey  with  each  recurring  year.  But,  at  larger  intervals,  and 
upon  some  more  eventful  turning-point  of  human  life,  every  one  stands  still,  aa 
though  on  an  eminence,  to  gaze  around  him.  Then,  indeed,  does  the  past  spread 
out  before  Inra.  He  ponders  with  a  pleasurable  sadness  over  young  da}'s,  young 
hopes,  young  friends ;  he  a.ks  of  his  own  soul  to  what  profit  they  have  been 
spent,  to  what  extent  they  have  been  realised ;  how  many  of  those  friends  have 
been  ravished  from  him,  or  fallen  away,  in  the  wear}',  constant  life-travel; 
how  many  of  them  still  are  by  hb  side,  faithful  and  enduring  to  the  end.  And, 
then,  gaining  strength  and  knowledge  from  past  trials  and  past  experience,  he 
will  shape  Lis  conrse  hopefully  for  the  future,  and  press  firmly  forward,  as  one 
who  has  essayed  his  own  strength,  and  relies  upon  it. 

One  of  those  long.recurring  intervals  of  time — a  cycle  of  no  less  than  twenty 
years — has  now  been  accomplished  in  the  existence  of  our  periodical ;  and  as  we 
sit  musingly  in  the  decline  of  the  old  year,  aitd  reflect,  that  with  the  first  morning 
of  the  new  one  we  shall  enter  upon  a  new  period,  it  occurred  to  us  that  it  would 
not  be  unbecoming  towards  ourselves,  or  unacceptable  to  those  for  whom  we  have 
thus  lived  and  laboured,  that  we,  too,  should  pause  a  few  moments,  and  detain 
them  with  us,  while  we  take  a  survey,  finom  the  eminence  upon  whidi  we  stand, 
of  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future. 

And,  first,  of  our  Past. 

Twenty  years !  What  a  vast  portion  of  the  life  of  man,  and  even  no  in- 
oonfiderable  space  in  the  existence  of  a  nation.  Now-a-dajrs,  time,  whose  true 
philosophic  measure  is  what  it  can  adiieve,  has  enlarged  the  limits  of  hu- 
man existence.  A  year  is  expanded  into  seven  of  those  which  our  forefathers 
lived.  The  locomotion  of  body,  the  progress  of  knowledge,  the  advance- 
ment in  civilisation,  the  intercommmiion  of  thought  take  place  with  a  nu 
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pidity  tbat,  while  it  almost  annihilates  space  and  infinitely  accelerates  the  ope- 
rations of  mankind,  is  practically  bringing  us  back  to  that  pristine  longevity* 
when  man  counted  "  the  days  of  the  years  of  his  life"  by  centuries.  Let  us,  then* 
look  back  upon  the  twenty  eventful  years  which  have  just  passed  away,  and  ren- 
der, as  justly  as  human  infirmity  will  enable  us  to  do,  an  account  of  the  use 
which  we  have  made  of  them. 

We  remember,  as  it  were  but  yesterday,  the  circumstances  under  which  **  The 
Dublin  University  Magazine"  was  projected,  and  the  day  upon  which  it  first 
saw  the  light.  Ireland  possessed  then,  as  indeed  we  believe  it  has  ever  possessed, 
men  eminent  for  learning  in  every  department  of  knowledge.  Nevertheless,  she 
had  no  national  literature,  few  names  whicd  made  themselves  known  through  the 
world,  and  of  those  few  the  majority  were  so  known  through  the  medium  of 
English  or  foreign  publications.  What  we  wanted  was  not  genius,  or  wit,  or 
learning,  but  we  wanted  that  which  should  collect,  intensify,  and  expound  it. 
We  wanted  the  bond  which  would  bind  the  scattered  rods  in  a  strong  fasciculus 
together — the  lens  that  would  catch  the  diverging  rays,  and  make  them  con- 
fluent in  a  point  of  heat  and  irradiation.  We  wanted  an  exponent  of  our  own 
thoughts,  our  own  aspirations,  our  own  tastes  and  feelings,  in  politics,  in  science* 
in  belles  lettres,  in  poetry,  in  music.    We  wanted,  in  a  word,  a  native  periodical. 

This  was  no  new  feeling  that  had  come  upon  the  Irish  mind.  The  craving 
was  old,  and  had  made  many  an  effort  to  satisfy  itself,  lilore  than  one  Irish 
periodical  had  arisen,  but  not  one  had  struggled  through  its  infancy.  It  would 
not  now  be  over- profitable  to  consider  the  causes  of  their  failure,  though,  at  the 
period  we  speak  of,  they  were  anxiously  investigated  by  the  projectors  of  our 
Magazine,  that  they  might  be  remedied  and  avoided.  Some  were  too  green,  in 
every  sense  of  the  word — too  provincial  in  their  feelings,  too  narrow  in  their 
views ;  others  were  too  limited  in  their  objects ;  others  too  local  in  their  influ- 
ences and  circulation.  Yet  were  there  spirits  amongst  us — adventurous,  as  all 
then  admitted,  and  sagacious  and  far-seeing,  as  all  will  now  confess — who  felt 
that  while  England  had  her  periodical  literature,  and  Scotland  her  <'  Blackwood  '* 
and  her  <' Edinburgh  Review,"  Ireland  might  reasonably  expect,  under  judicious 
management,  to  sustain  one  periodical. 

The  period,  too,  was  not  unfavourable  for  a  new  project.  The  world — above 
all,  our  British  world — had  got  a  jog  or  two  that  pulled  many  of  her  old  notions 
about  her  ears.  In  politics  the  democratic  element  was  increasing  in  power,  and 
the  people  had  just  attained  their  new  charter,  *'  the  Reform  Act."  The  public 
mind  was,  in  consequence,  agitated  by  hope  and  fear,  and  all  the  intense  anxiety 
which  is  inseparable  from  a  bold  and  untried  measure.  Not  long  previously,  the 
first  of  the  world's  TItanian  causeways  was  laid,  and  British  science  and  British 
art  had  the  honour  of  devising  and  executing  it — ^we  allude  to  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  Railway.  And  men  looked  with  wonder,  and  dreamed  that  they 
might  live  to  see  the  day — ay,  and  they  have  lived  to  see  it — when  these  pon- 
derous  and  panting  giant- coursers  would  yet  outstrip  the  wing  of  the  pigeon  in 
fleetness,  and  the  foot  of  the  patient  camel  across  the  trackless  desert. 

And  so  we  started  upon  our  course,  taking  a  hint  from  what  we  saw  around  us, 
determined  to  enlarge  the  intellectual  franchise  of  our  own  people,  and  to  facili- 
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tate  and  accelerate  their  intellectual  progress.  With  a  noble  cognisance  upon  our 
gonfalon,  "  clarum  et  venerabUe  nomen,*'  and  a  brave  band>  not  of  foreign  con^ 
dottieri,  but  almost  to  a  man  of  children  of  our  own  soil,  we  went  forward  to  do 
battle  in  a  good  cause,  and  with  a  hopeful  spirit.  We  had — and  with  grateful 
hearts  we  acknowledge  it— we  had  many  a  helping  hand,  and  many  a  cheering 
Toice.  The  press,  ever  generous  in  the  cause  of  literature,  ever  discriminating 
to  discover,  and  forward  to  encourage  genius,  sustained  us  through  our  early 
trials.  From  the  commencement  we  advocated  ConservaUsm  in  politics,  and 
Protestantism  in  religion ;  but  in  that  true  spirit  of  liberalism,  in  relation  to  the 
former,  that  acknowledges  that  to  conserve  our  institutions  we  must  repair  them« 
as  they  decay  or  become  partially  unsuited  to  the  changing  exigencies  of  society-^ 
and  in  religion,  we  trust,  in  that  spirit  of  charity  and  uprightness  which  will  com- 
promise no  principle,  while  it  wishes  to  wound  no  heart.  As  for  literature,  we 
avow  ourselves  to  have  ever  been,  in  that  respect,  thorough  laiitudinarians.  We 
knew  no  creeds,  no  opinions,  no  party,  no  rank ;  but  we  hailed  every  one  as  a 
true  brother  or  sister  who  could  show  the  credentials  of  learning,  or  the  nobility 
of  genius. 

And  in  such  a  spirit,  and  with  such  resources,  have  we  marched  forward  through 
the  years  that  are  now  passed.  We  were  not  insensible  to  what  was  before  us-« 
an  up-hill  course  for  many  along  year.  We  knew  well  how  the  failures  of  those 
who  had  preceded  us  in  similar  attempts  were  calculated  to  prejudice  our  own 
advance.  We  knew  how  the  apathy  of  many,  and  the  ominous  foreboding  of  a 
few,  often  countervailed  the  efforts,  and  neutralised  the  support  of  troops  of 
friends.  We  knew  that  time,  and  time  alone,  could  enable  us  to  live  down  pre- 
judice, to  silence  opposition,  to  establish  character,  and  to  attain  a  fixed  and 
recognised  position.  We  knew  all  this.  We  knew  the  dangers  that  beset  our 
path,  not  that  we  might  tremble  and  turn  aside,  but  that  we  might  prepare  our- 
selves  to  meet  and  overcome  them.  A  Christian  sage  has  well  said — ''Qui 
omnia  pericula  timet,  nil  aggrcditur;  qui  nulla,  facillime  perditur.  Fnestat 
tamen  alacriter  aggredientem  sibi  qusedam  pericula  proponerc,  quam  in  re  qua- 
libet  metuentem,  nihil  periculi  in  re  ulla  suscipienda  velle  subire  et  pati."  Onward, 
however,  have  we  pressed,  through  good  report  and  through  evil  report,  till 
now  we  find  ourselves  on  the  eve  of  1853,  somewhat  in  the  same  state  that  any 
reasonably  prosperous  gentleman  would  find  himself  after  the  same  interval  of 
years ;  growing  pursy  and,  it  may  be,  a  little  consequential,  as  we  are  well  to  do 
in  the  world ;  unchanged  in  any  one  characteristic,  though  not  without  those  al- 
terations in  deportment  and  feature  which  is  the  inevitable  work  of  time  upon  all 
material  things,  animate  and  inanimate ;  without  which  man  would  never  grow 
old  gracefully;  without  which  he  would  be  as  great  an  anachronism,  as  if  he  were 
to  dress  in  a  pinafore  or  a  round  jacket. 

And,  while  we  have  done  thus  well  for  ourselves,  what  account  can  we  render 
of  our  doings  for  others  ?  The  one  fact  supplies  the  sure  answer  to  the  other.  Had 
we  not  discharged  our  trust  faithfully,  we  could  not  have  prospered.  The  public 
is  the  true  judge,  as  it  is  the  only  patron  of  literature ;  and  the  success  of  a  pe- 
riodical permanently  before  the  world  is  the  surest  proof  that  it  has  served  the 
public  and  won  its  favour. 
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There  are  many  retrospects  which  bring  us  unminglcd  pleasure — ^laToars  and 
aid  received,  favours  and  aid  conferred.  We  scarcely  know  which  is  the  most 
gratifying  sentiment.  Many  a  fine  spirit,  many  a  capacious  inteUect  disc^^Feredy 
encouraged,  developed,  supported,  till  it  attained  its  true  positioQ.  Maay  a 
helping  hand  have  we  had  to  aid  in  our  struggles,  and  these*  too»  codm  with  a 
pleasant  memory  upon  us — ''Meminisse  laborum  suave  ei  qui  servalus  esl." 
There  are,  however,  other  retrospects  of  a  chequered  character — retrospects 
which  bring  us  pride,  and  yet  sadden  u&  We  think  of  many  names  whick 
have  attained  high  posidons  in  literature,  who,  we  are  proud  to  fleei,  re-, 
oeived  their  first  impulses  from  The  Dublin  Uniybrsity  Maqazinb.  Some 
of  those  still  live,  whom,  for  obvious  reasons,  with  the  exception  of  Charles 
Lever,  we  forbear  to  particularise*  Others,  alas!  have  passed  away  from 
this  mortal  scene,  over  whose  memory  we  finger  with  a  saddened  delight. 
The  imaginative,  enthusiastic,  and  learned  Faaais,  skilled  in  strange  lore: 
steeped  in  the  mysteries  of  psychological  speculations,  in  wttcheraft  and  demon-, 
ology,  and  the  biography  of  ghosts.  The  wild,  eccentric,  Germanesque  Mahoak, 
with  the  fervid  genius  of  a  true  poet  —  and,  alas  I  many  of  the  aberrations  of 
genius,  too— .one  who  possessed  a  copiousness  of  language^  and  a  maatery  over 
words,  that  he  flung  carelessly  about,  as  if  in  disarray,  till  one  looked  aad  found 
them  all  harmonious  and  perfect,  as  one  sees  fortuitous  atoms  reduced  to  beauty 
and  order  by  the  magic  of  the  kaleidoscope — one  who  has  produced  poema  that 
may  be  placed  beside  those  of  Coleridge  and  of  Shelley.  One  other  there  10,  in- 
deed, who  fills  a  large  space  in  our  memor}',  as  he  does  in  the  annals  of  his  eoun* 
try — "  Primus  inter  pares  ''—pre-eminent  amongst  lus  fisllows,  Wiluam  Abcmsk 
Butler.  Every  reader  of  the  Dublin  Univeesitt  Maoazirb  will  remember  the 
many  fine  papers  contributed  by  him,  on  almost  every  subject — politics,  divinity, 
classical  literature,  biography,  and  poetry.  But  they  who  had  the  privilege  oC 
knowing  him  in  private  life  can  alone  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  beauty  and 
the  grandeur  of  a  mind  at  once  simple  and  sublime^  at  once  gentle  and  im<- 
passioned  —  « that  mas^r-mind,"  to  use  the  fislieitoua  kinguage  of  his  biogra^ 
pher,  "  which  could  chai*m  by  the  playfulness  of  its  fancy*  while  it  astoniabed  by 
the  vastness  of  its  intellect."  *<  It  was  in  the  uiu^served  intercourse  of  friendly 
conversation,"  continues  the  same  authority,  <Uhat  the  faculties  o£  Professor  BuU 
ler  seemed  to  find  their  happiest  exercise.  Ilia  multifarious  knowledge  waa 
communicated  on  the  most  trivial  suggestion,  yet  without  effort  or  display.  Tho 
profound  reflection,  the  subtle  analysis,  the  most  pungent  wi|»  dropped  &om 
him  in  brilliant  succession,  while  he  appeared  entirely  uooonacioua  that  h«  waa 
apeaking  more  than  household  words.  Not  a  few  of  his  coUegiate  oontempoca- 
ries  still  retain  indelible  impressions  of  the  instruction  and  delight  which  th<|y 
experienced  in  intercourse  with  him;  not  a  few,  as  they  depfereithat  iatervywunse  for 
ever  closed  on  earth,  will  recall  these  touching  words,  <'£jus  sermone  ita  tamciipid^ 
frnebar,  quasi  jam  divinarem,  id  quod  evenit,  illo  extiacto,  fore  unde.  discevein 
neminem."  Some  years  have  passed  since  the  grave  closed  over  the.  poet,  the 
orator,  the  scholar,  the  metaphysician — ^the  laborious  and  pious  parish  miniat9er» 
William  Archer  Butler ;  and  we  have  learned  to  speak  and  think  of  him  tvith 
less  emotion,  though  it  may  be  with  increasing  love.     But  time  has  recently 
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ravished  from  us  one  who«  from  the  first  number  of  our  periodicalj  almost  up  to 
the  time  of  his  decease,  was  a  constant  contributor  to  its  pages.  One  of  exten* 
sive  reading,  great  acquirements,  a  capacious  intellect,  and  a  wide  experience-^ 
the  Kev.  Dr.  Samuel  O'Suixiyan.  It  is  but  a  few  months  since  we  have 
recorded  our  sense  of  bis  merits  and  worth;  and  though  the  tribute  was  a  brief 
and  a  hasty  one,  we  feel  that  he  needs  no  monument  at  our  hands,  for  he  has  left 
the  materials  of  an  enduring  one  in  the  works  of  his  genius,  his  industry,  and 
his  erudition ;  and  pious  hands  are  even  now  preparing  to  build  them  up  into  a 
monument  which  will  not  speedily  perish. 

These,  then,  and  many  more,  have  passed  away  from  us,  by  the  unsparing  or- 
dinance of  God's  providence ;  but  the  same  dispensation  that  has  withdrawn 
them  has  raised  up  others  to  fill  their  places.  The  ranks  of  literature  are  never 
vacant.  There  is  ever  a  young  spirit  panting  to  take  the  place  of  the  veteran 
who  dies  at  his  post,  or  is  invalided ;  and  so  we  have  gone  on  extending  our  con- 
quests from  year  to  year,  penetrating  into  new  regions,  and  strengthening  our- 
selves in  those  already  occupied,  till  we  find  ourselves  at  length  in  the  position  of 
taking  some  state  upon  ourselves,  as  we  are  doing  "at  this  present  time  of  writing." 

And  now  that  brings  us  to  ''  our  Pbesent.*' 

To  speak  of  the  present,  whether  it  regards  one*s  self  or  one*s  neighbours,  is 
always  a  difficult  afiair.  To  speak  of  the  past  is,  as  it  were,  to  speak  of  another 
than  yourself.  You  may,  therefore,  do  so  with  little  egotism.  We  listen  with 
complacency  to  a  withered  old  lady  proclaiming  the  beauties  and  charms  of  her 
young  days,  and  recounting  her  conquests.  We  smile  at  the  gouty  old  gentle- 
man, in  his  dressing-gown,  who  tells  his  feats  of  horsemanship  and  his  success 
with  the  fair  sex.  But  to  dilate  upon  yourself  as  you  are  at  the  present  always 
savours  of  vanity,  and  puts  you  in  the  same  position  as  Narcissus  when  he  was 
entranced  by  the  contemplation  of  his  own  person  in  a  fountain,  or  a  modem 
peiU-maitre  admiring  himself  in  a  full-length  mirror,  a  position  which,  to  the 
by-standers,  becomes,  after  a  short  time,  rather  wearisome.  Still  something  we 
must  say  for  ourselves.  We  are  standing  as  it  were  before  the  curtain,  one 
whom  the  public  has  favoured,  though  not  spoiled,  we  hope ;  and  it  would  be  dis- 
re^>ectful  towards  that  kind  public,  as  well  as  afi*ectation  on  our  own  part,  were 
we  to  bow  in  silence  and  retire.  Bear  with  us  then,  dear  Public,  for  a  little  space, 
while  we  speak  briefly,  rather  of  what,  with  your  kind  co-operation,  we  have 
done  and  attained  to,  than  of  what  we  are. 

Well,  then,  we  have,  at  all  events,  demonstrated  one  fact  in  our  natural  history 
which,  for  many  a  long  year,  was  believed  or  affected  to  be  believed  as  more 
than  doubtful.  It  was  the  habit  of  our  worthy  neighbours  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Channel,  whoj  by  the  way,  are  not  ordinarily  given  to  joking,  to  assert,  that 
their  sister  leme  was  bom  with  a  certain  physical  defect  not  very  common  to 
the  sex — that,  in  fact*-nay,  now  don*t  laugh,  good  public — that>  in  fact,  she  was 
dumb.  And  so  it  was  common  some  twenty  years  ago,  or  even  within  that  period,  to 
speak,  half  in  contempt,  half  in  pity,  of  "  The  Silent  Sister  T'  Who  ever  hears 
that  epithet  now?  Who  ever  dares  to  use  it  ?  It  may,  perhaps,  be  too  much 
to  arrogate  to  the  Dublin  IlNrvBRsiTT  Magazine  the  entire  merit  of  taking 
away  our  reproach  among  men ;  but  assuredly  it  will  be  coaeeded,  that  we  have 
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done  much  towards  removing  the  stigma.  We  have  done  this  directly  and  indi« 
rectly,  by  giving  a  voice  to  our  literature,  an  encouragement  to  our  scholars^  and 
a  support  to  many  a  man  of  genius,  during  that  most  trying  of  all  periods,  the 
conmaenoement  of  a  professional  career.  We  have,  in  truth,  created  a  periodical 
literature  in  Ireland,  and  for  Ireland  ;  and  in  so  doing,  we  have  had  an  ample 
reward.  We  have  extended  our  publication  far  and  wide.  Our  numbers  have  pe- 
netrated to  the  lofty  range  of  the  Himmalay  a  Mountains,  and,  crossing  them,  have 
entertained,  and  we  hope  instructed,  in  China ;  we  have  been  read  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  have  found  our  way  to  the  utmost  limits  of  civilisation  in  Australia  and 
the  interior  of  America;  while  in  England  and  Scotland  we  enjoy  a  large  circulation. 
In  these  our  endeavours,  we  have  been  largely  aided  by  the  press  of  Great  Britain, 
and  to  it  we  now  desire  to  render  our  best  and  most  grateful  acknowledgments. 
While  our  views  upon  subjects  on  which  great  difference  of  opinion  prevails,  have 
been  canvassed  with  a  free  spirit  of  criticism,  which  we  neither  deprecate  nor  dis* 
approve  of,  we  heartily  admit  the  fairness  and  good-feeling  with  which  we  have, 
on  the  whole,  been  treated.  The  British  press  is  the  most  candid,  the  most 
enlightened,  the  most  incorruptible,  we  firmly  believe,  in  the  world ;  we  honour 
and  admire  the  free-bom  spirit  that  animates  it,  and  wo  feel  that  while  it  exists, 
freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  thought  shall  ever  be  secured  to  us.  Long 
may- this  high  and  holy  safeguard  be  ours.  Long  may  popular  opinion  thus  find 
its  legitimate  exponent  and  its  legitimate  guide ;  and  when  we  fail  to  deserve  its 
approval,  we  shall  be  ready  to  admit  that  we  have  failed  in  the  great  object  of  our 
existence,  and  shall  no  longer  be  worthy  of  popular  support. 

But  while  we  aim  at  being  oecumenical  in  our  views,  we  admit  that  our  principal 
object  is  to  be  national.  National,  not  in  a  narrow  senso  of  the  term,  but  in  that 
larger  sense  which  endeavours  to  raise  ourselves,  our  interests,  and  our  institu- 
tions from  the  position  of  mere  provincialism,  to  that  of  a  component  part  of  the 
greatest  and  the  most  extended  empire  that  the  sun  ever  shone  upon.  Our 
country  has  ever  been  the  land  of  poesy  and  of  song.  It  is  but  recently  that 
one  of  her  sons,  the  first  of  lyrists,  has  passed  away  from  amongst  men.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  a  fact,  however  strange,  that  till  within  recent  times  the  poetic  re- 
sources and  the  poetic  mind  of  Irishmen  were  not  brought  forward  as  they 
should  have  been.  We  believe  that  we  have  aided  in  remedying  this :  we  believe 
that  we  have  done  much  to  foster  and  encourage  the  efforts  of  many  a  child  of 
song,  and  raised  around  us  a  body  of  bards  who  may  yet  do  credit  to  our  land, 
and  not  dishonour  the  country  which  produced  a  Groldsmith,  a  Wolfe,  a  Butler, 
and  a  Moore. 

And  such  are  we  at  this  Present,  dear  Public.  Our  worst  trials  past,  our 
greatest  dangers  overcome :  we  have  weathered  the  storm,  we  have  escaped  the 
•hoals  and  the  syrtes,  and  are  now  safe  in  the  haven.  We  can  look  around  us 
with  a  thankful  heart  and  an  honest  pride — estimating  and  sympathising  in  the 
struggles  of  others,  and  wishing  them,  too,  Grod  speed.  And  if,  while  we  watch 
them  anxiously  as  they  work  their  toiling  way,  even  as  we  did,  we  feel  a  com- 
placent satisfaction,  not  that  they  are  in  peril,  but  that  our  perils  are  over :— i 


'*  Suave  man  magno  tarbantibus  nquora  ventiBi 
£  tnrra  magnum  alterios  ipectaro  laborem ; 
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Kon  quia  vexari  qnemqaam  et  jucunda  volaptas, 
Sed  quibos  ipse  nialis  careaa,  quia  cernere  suave'st. 
Suave  etiam  belli  certamina  magna  tueri. 
Per  campos  instracta,  tua  sine  parte  peiicli ; 
Sed  nil  dulcius  est,  bene  quam  monita  tenere, 
Edita  doctrina  sapientum  templa  serena  ; 
Dispicere  unde  queas  alios,  paasimque  videre 
Errare,  atque  viam  palenteis  qnosrere  vitA ; 
Certare  ingenio ;  contendere  nobilitate ; 
Noctes  atque  dies  niti  prsstante  labore, 
Ad  snmmas  emergere  opes  rerum  que  potiri." 

More  than  ten  years  ago,  when  contemplating  the  prospect  then  before  us, 
we  ventured  thus  to  speak : — 

"  Hour  after  hour  to  our  view  the  horizon  appears  brightening  with  the  illumination  of  a 
light,  that,  it  may  be,  has  not  yet  arisen  :  but  fast  and  certain  follows  the  sunrise  on  the 
dawn.  Already  can  we  feel  its  harbinger,  the  breath  of  knowledge,  abroad,  dispersing  by  de- 
grees the  mists  and  vapours  of  the  night  —  the  obscurity  which  concealed  deformity,  the 
Sidititinctness  that  gave  greatness  to  self-seeking  and  meanness.  A\'ith  hope,  therefore,  do 
we  look  from  the  present  into  the  future — hope,  perchance  not  undarkened  with  appre- 
hensions, but  still  with  apprehensions  soothed  and  softened  by  the  charity  which,  believing 
and  enduring  all  things,  would  fain  perceive  in  the  gradual  diffusion  of  good  principles,  in 
the  humaniidng  effects  of  extended  education  and  improved  literature,  in  the  growing  strength 
and  energy  ^f  the  champions  of  truth,  indicatious  and  sources  of  that  peace  and  happinesa 
which  shaill  yet  overshadow  the  land." 

What  was  then  our  future  is  now  our  present ;  nor  have  our  anticipations 
altogether  failed  to  be  realised.  Notwithstanding  that  on  the  approach  of  day 
a  dark  cloud  suddenly  arose,  to  hide  the  brightness  of  the  sunrise,  and  plunge 
the  country  in  gloom,  yet  the  shadow  is  passing  away  —  may  we  not  even  say, 
is  now  past  ?  We  are  now  in  the  broad  light  of  the  morning,  and  can  hope  for  a 
glorious  noon.  Education  has,  indeed,  been  largely  extended.  The  love  of 
literature  has  struck  its  roots  deeply  into  the  hearts  of  the  country,  and  has  not 
failed  to  fructify  in  the  increase  as  well  as  the  improvement  of  literature.  And 
with  literature  has  come  knowledge,  and  with  knowledge  has  come  truth.  There 
jnemains  now  but  little  of  our  predictions  to  be  realised.  The  full  triumph  of 
truth,  truth  that  will  make  the  soul  free,  and  bring  lasting  peace  and  prosperity 
to  the  nation. 

And  now  for  our  Future. 

Of  the  Future,  who  can  speak  otherwise  than  with  diffidence  ?  Man's  vision  is 
but  short  and  imperfect  when  he  looks  forward.  The  wisdom  of  Him,  around 
whose  throne  are  clouds  and  darkness,  has  wrapped  the  future  in  the  impenetra- 
ble veil  that  pavilions  His  own  brightness.  All  that  we  can  do  is  to  be  true  of 
purpose,  to  be  firm  of  heart,  to  be  resolute,  industrious,  self-reliant  and  hopeful. 
The  principles  and  mode  of  action  that  have  heretofore  made  our  efforts  successful, 
are,  we  believe,  the  best  means  of  sustaining  us  in  our  present  position,  and 
of  elevating  us  to  a  higher  one.  We  have  pledged  ourselves  to  a  good  work. 
We  will  endeavour  to  redeem  that  pledge,  and  carry  out  the  great  object  of  our 
being.  Our  chiefest  aim — let  us  rather  say  our  sole  purpose — ^is  our  country's 
good.  Were  we  to  descend  to  a  lower  ambition,  that  of  self-aggrandisement,  or 
the  furtherance  of  mere  party  or  local  views,  we  should  be  false  to  our  mission, 
and  ultimately  fail,  even  in  our  paltry  object.  To  expound  and  enforce  to  the 
best  of  our  ability,  true,  enlightened  and  impartial  views  in  politics  and  in 
religion ;  to  maintain  our  own  principles,  and  to  be  at  the  same  time  tolerant  and 
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considerate  with  regard  to  those  who  differ  from  us ;  to  elevate  the  literature  of 
our  country ;  to  develop  her  resources,  and  to  stimulate  her  exertions — ^these  are 
the  true  objects  of  our  periodical,  the  very  life  and  soul  that  should  animate  her, 
the  very  end  and  purpose  of  her  being.  Failing  in  this,  she  fails  in  everything 
that  is«worth  struggling  for.  That  we  have  ever  aimed  at  this,  that,  whatever 
may  have  been  our  short-comings,  we  have  in  part  accomplished  it,  we  cannot 
but  believe,  for  we  have  the  assurance  of  our  own  position  to  warrant  us  in  the 
belief — the  testimony  of  many,  who  differ  from  us  on  particular  subjects  and  con> 
troverted  points,  to  sustain  us.  In  the  course  that  we  have  hitherto  prescribed 
to  ourselves  we  shall  still  continue,  endeavouring  to  keep  pace  with  the  improved 
knowledge  and  enlightened  progress  of  the  age  in  which  we  live ;  endeavouring 
to  see  the  truth,  and  express  it  fearlessly ;  offering  no  compromise  of  principle* 
making  no  sacrifice  of  consistency.  And  so,  striving  to  earn  the  support  of  all 
who  love  our  country,  and  would  see  it  taking  its  rightful  position  amoogrt  the 
nations  of  the  world,  we  hesitate  not  to  call  upon  them  for  continued  favour  and 
increased  support. 

And  now  our  self-examination  is  over.  We  have  rendered  our  account 
of  the  Past;  we  have  stated  our  position  in  the  Pbesbnt,  and  declared 
our  intentions  for  the  Futubb.  If  in  so  doing  we  have  been  led  to  speak 
much  of  ourselves,  we  trust  that  the  necessity  of  the  case  will  plead  in  exteniL. 
atioQ  for  so  doing.  It  is  not  easy  to  do  all  this  in  a  spirit  of  truth  and  can^ 
dour,  without  seeming  to  do  it  in  a  spirit  of  self-laudation  and  egotism. 

Let  us,  however,  acknowledge—and  how  willingly  do  we  make  the  acknow-> 
ledgment  I — that  all  our  intentions  would  have  been  unavailing,  all  our  exertions 
fruitless,  had  we  not  been  sustained  by  a  spirit  of  nationality,  that,  however  it 
may  slumber  for  a  time,  is  never  dead  amongst  us ;  had  we  not  been  supported 
by  the  hands  and  hearts  of  our  own  people,  and  the  voice  of  public  opinion  ia 
our  favour.  Ireland  has  now  her  own  literature,  her  own  vehicle  of  thought, 
her  own  exponent  of  feeling.  Whatever  may  happen,  of  one  thing  we  feel 
assured,  that  she  will  never  again  lapse  into  silence.  If  our  zeal  should  grow 
cold,  our  ability  become  paralysed,  or  our  industry  falter,  the  want  that  we  have 
in  our  day  supplied  and  satisfied  will  never  again  be  known  amongst  ns ;  the 
spirit,  once  vivified  and  informed,  never  shall  die  within  us ;  the  voice  that  has 
been  heard  shall  never  be  silenced.  Meantime,  we  shall  press  forward,  rallying 
around  us  many  a  good  and  a  true  heart,  many  a  ready  pen,  many  a  keen  wity 
many  a  bright  genuis ;  and  as  recurring  months  shall  again  and  again  bring 
round  new  years,  it  is  the  dearest  wish  of  our  hearts  that  our  periodical  may  still 
be  found  flourishing.  In  this  there  can  be  no  selfish  feeling ;  individual  feelings 
and  individual  interests,  sink  and  become  absorbed  in  a  spuit  of  patriotism.  Who 
or  what  are  we  who  write  and  labour  to-day?  To-morrow  our  hands  m$j 
forget  their  cunning,  our  hearts  may  be  cold  in  death.  But  when  we  are  laid 
in  our  graves,  the  same  holy  fire  which  it  has  been  our  privilege  to  kindle  and 
keep  alive  shall  be  transmitted  to  our  successors.  So  may  that  future,  which  per- 
chance is  denied  to  us,  be  realised  to  our  children  and  our  children's  children, 
and  the  work  of  our  hands  and  the  thoughts  of  our  hearts  be  long  perpetuated 
And  improved  in  the  pages  of  Thb  Dublin  Umxvbrsxty  MAQAaxss! 
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"Sbt  a  stout  heart  to  a  steep  brae/'  says 
the  Scottish  proverb,  and  over  many  a 
sore  pinch,  moral  and  physical,  has  the 
troth  that  therein  Hcs  triumphantly 
borne  our  northern  feilow-subjects 
during  their  toilsome  wayfaring  from 
the  barbarism  and  misery  of  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  to 
the  civilisation  and  prosperity  that  at 
the  present  day  distinguish  Scotland 
among  the  nations.  Stout  hearts  did 
it  all ;  and  how  much  was  done,  is  it 
not  told  by  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  by  the  teeming 
fields  of  the  Lothians,  the  busy  banks 
and  waters  of  the  Clyde,  the  nictories 
of  Renfrew,  the  forges  of  Lanark,  and, 
better  than  all,  by  the  schools  in  every 
parish  of  the  kingdom,  on  the  other  ? 
Against  the  obstacles  of  an  ungrateful 
climate,  a  stubborn  soil,  popular  igno- 
rance, feudal  oppression,  and  govern- 
ment neglect,  the  stout  native  heart  of 
Scotland  set  itself,  and  overcame  them 
all.  "  We  have  no  hesitation  in  affirm, 
ing,"  says  a  competent,  and  not  nn- 
friendly  judge,  "  that  no.  settled 
country,  of  which  we  have  any  au- 
thentic  accounts,  ever  made  half  the 
progress  in  civilisation  and  the  acou. 
mulation  of  wealth,  that  Scotland  has 
done  since  1763,  and  especially  since 
I7&7."  Stout  hearts,  we  a^ain  say, 
have  done  it  all ;  and  in  application  of 
the  moral,  we  venture  to  ask  our  own 
dear  fellow-eountrymen,  what  there  is 
in  the  air,  the  soil,  the  nature  of  the 
people,  or  the  political  ooodilion  of 
Ireland,  to  prevent  like  influences  from 
producing  likeelfects  within  her  boun- 
daries ?  It  is  true  that  difficulties  and 
perils  thickly  beset  the  path  of  the 
Irish  regenerator,  whether  his  course 
be  guided  by  philanthropy  or  utilita- 
rianism ;  but  where  is  the  example  in 
which  manly  courage  and  resolution 
have  been  brought  to  bear  upon  obo 
Btacles  and  dangers,  with  prudence  and 
perseverance,  and  yet  have  failed  in  snr- 
mounting  or  eluding  them  ?  The  ques- 
tion opens  a  wider  field  of  inquirv  thau  it 
is  our  present  object  to  explore;  mstead, 
therefore,  of  entering  upon  the  weari. 
some  task  of  discussing  the  causes  of 
ibe  failure  of  the  thousand  and  one 
plans  that  have  been  conceived  and  put 


into  execution  for  the  regeneration  of 
Ireland,  we  shall  endeavour  to  bring 
within  the  familiar  cognisance  of  our 
readers,  a  modem  instance,  in  which 
a  steep  and  rugged  Irish  brae  has  been 
manfully  and  successfully  encountered 
by  a  stout  Irish  heart.  But  let  there  be 
no  mi:«take ;  the  story  of  Gweedore  in« 
dudes  no  panacea  for  the  Irish  diffi- 
cult v  ;  the  lesson  it  teaches  is  for  all 
mankind,  and  for  all  time.  Its  subject 
is  the  power  of  kindness,  reason,  and 
firmness  over  the  heart  of  man .  Applied 
at  home,  it  but  shows  that  the  native 
prejudices,  the  indolence,  and  the  ob- 
stinacy of  the  merest  Celt,  are  not  al- 
together  beyond  those  influences  that 
work  marvels  upon  the  rest  of  the  hu- 
man race. 

It  is  now,  we  regret  to  say,  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  since  we  took 
horse,  at  six  o'clock  one  fine  summer's 
morning,  in  the  small  town  of  Letter- 
kenny,  and  with  "back  turned  to 
Britain,  and  face  to  the  west,"  we  bent 
our  course  toward  the  Bloody  Fore^ 
land,  the  extreme  north- western  head- 
land of  the  county  of  Donegal.  It 
was  lute  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day,  when,  under  the  direction  of  a 

fiitle,  we  arrived  at  the  lead-mine  of 
ildrum,  close  to  the  north-eastern 
verge  of  the  district  of  country  now 
known  as  the  Gweedore  estate  of  Lord 
Greor^  Hill.  Although  the  mine  was 
then  m  active  work,  the  only  mode  of 
approaching  it,  or  of  transporting  the 
ore  for  shipment  at  Ballyness  Bay,  was 
by  a  road  little  better  tkm  the  track 
of  a  mountain  stream,  over  which  it 
required  some  nerve  to  ride  upon  the 
well- accustomed  and  sure-footed  horses 
of  the  country.  The  district,  indud-* 
ing  more  than  twenty- three  thousand 
acres,  and  inhabited  by  upwards 
of  three  thousand  persons,  will  be 
found  on  the  map,  in  a  nook  lying 
between  the  point  of  the  Bloody  Fore- 
land on  the  north,  the  estuary  of  the 
Gweedore  on  the  south,  and  the  conical 
mountain  of  Arrigal  on  the  ifoutb-east. 
It  has  a  co;i8t  line  of  several  miles  in 
lencrth,  washed  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
and  garnished  by  a  number  of  pic- 
tkuresque  islands.  It  was  then  disjoined 
from  the  world,  rather  thaQXK)nndcted 
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Trith  it,  by  the  track  terminating  at 
Kildrum  mine>  and  by  two  other  lines 
of  disjunction,  one  of  which,  passing 
along  the  coast  from  Ballyness  Bay  to 
Clady  Bridge,  was  indeed  called  a 
road,  but  was  altogether  impassable 
by  any  variety  of  wheeled  carriage. 
This,  nevertheless,  was  the  channel 
of  the  whole  traffic  of  the  district. 
Through  it  flowed  the  export  trade  in 
oats  and  poteen  whiskey  ;  and  it  served 
equally  for  the  reflux  of  articles  of 
import,  then  consisting  almost  exclu- 
sively of  leather  for  brogues,  iron  for 
horse- shoes,  and  boards  and  nails  for 
coffins.  Inward  and  outward,  the 
transit  of  these  important  goods  was 
carried  on  upon  the  backs  of  men  and 
horses  ;  and  the  experienced  observer 
could  always  trace  the  destination' of 
the  last  exotic  luxury  enjoyable  by  a 
resident  of  Gweedore,  in  the  furrows 
left  by  the  corners  of  the  coffin  boards, 
as,  with  one  extremity  tied  over  the 
shoulders  of  a  pony,  the  other  was 
suffered,  in  contemptuous  disregard  of 
the  laws  of  friction,  to  trail  along  the 
mountain  path.  On  the  southern  bor- 
der, an  adventurous  traveller  on  foot 
or  horseback  might  wade  waist-deep 
over  the  bar  formed  by  the  meeting  of 
the  river  with  the  sea  in  the  estuary 
of  the  Gweedore ;  but  as  this  passage, 
figuratively  called  ••the  ferry,"  could 
only  be  enected  at  certain  periods  of 
the  tide,  and  was  often  dangerous,  in 
consequence  of  the  shifting  nature  of 
the  sands,  it  was  not  available  as  a 
path  for  even  that  limited  commerce  to 
which  we  have  alluded.  Seawards,  the 
natives  indulged  their  wandering  im- 
pulses by  excursions  to  the  islands  in 
their  neighbourhood,  in  boats  so  pri- 
mitive in  construction  and  character  as 
to  deserve  a  particular  description. 
The  corragh  is  an  oval  vessel,  of  wick- 
er work,  not  unlike  a  large  round- hot- 
tomed  cradle,  without  a  head.  It  is 
about  nine  feet  in  length,  over  all, 
three  feet  in  width,  and  two  feet  in 
depth.  It  has  no  keel ;  and  in  the 
process  of  building,  the  order  of  pro- 
cedure is  the  opposite  of  that  adopted 
in  ordinary  naval  architecture.  The 
gunwale  is  laid  down  first,  and  con- 
sists of  a  flat  oval  frame,  perforated 
with  holes,  at  regular  distances,  into 
which  the  ribs— stout  willow  rods — are 


inserted.  Between  these,  slighter  wil- 
lows are  interwoven,  so  as  to  form  a 
basket-work  bulwark,  of  about  six 
inches  in  depth.  The  ribs  are  then 
brought  together  at  the  place  where 
the  keel  ought  to  be,  and  being  inter- 
twined, are  strengthened  by  laths  cross- 
ing  them  from  stem  to  stem,  and  lash- 
ed at  each  crossing  with  cords  of  horse- 
hair.  The  frame  being  thus  completed, 
it  is  "  skinned  "  with  a  horse  or  cow- 
hide, or  now,  in  the  progress  of  civi- 
lisation, with  a  covering  of  tarred  can- 
vas. The  gallant  ship  is  then  finished, 
and  ready  to  brave  the  dangers  of  the 
ocean.  It  is  fitted  with  neither  beam 
nor  thwart,  but  accomodates  its  crew 
in  that  primitive  posture  which  men 
and  monkeys  assumed  before  the  inven- 
tion of  chairs,  and  the  continued  use  of 
which  by  modern  tailors  proves  the  un- 
broken succession  of  that  ancient  crafL 
Squatted  on  the  floor  of  his  corraghy 
it  behoves  the  adventurous  navigator 
to  remain  perfectly  steady.  If  he 
throws  but  a  very  little  too  much  of 
his  weight  to  one  side,  he  will  be  up- 
set ;  if  he  extend  his  leg  with  Celtic 
energy,  he  will,  in  all  probability, 
drive  his  foot  through  the  slight  par- 
tition that  separates  him  from  the 
deep.  In  using  the  short  paddle,  then, 
with  which  the  corragh  is  propelled, 
the  utmost  caution  is  required,  and  yet 
the  burthens  with  which  it  is  occa- 
sionally freighted  are  really  extraor- 
dinary. A  load  of  turf,  a  keg  of  whis- 
key, a  cow,  are  no  unusual  freight; 
nay,  an  adventure  is  related  by  Lord 
George  Hill,*  in  which  a  man  and 
his  wife  not  only  crossed  from  the 
island  of  Arranmore  to  the  mainland 
in  a  corragh,  filled  with  turf,  and  with 
a  horsd  standing  on  top,  but  actu- 
ally succeeded  in  getting  the  horse  in- 
board, after  he  had  been  washed  off  by 
a  sea  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  shore. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  that 
many  strange  features  must  character- 
ise the  moral  and  social  condition  of  a 
people  thus  separated  from  the  world 
in  aboriginal  wildness ;  but  a  slight 
preliminary  glance  at  the  aspect  of 
physical  nature,  with  which  tney  are 
confronted  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 
will,  perhaps,  help  to  render  some  of 
their  strangest  peculiarities  intelligible. 


*  '*  Facts  from  Gweedore.      Compiled  from  Notes  by  Lord  George  Hill|  MJiLA," 
Pttblin.    1846. 
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and  will  certainly  not  lessen  the  for- 
midable appearance  of  the  obstacles  in 
the  way  oi  their  improvement.  For 
wild  and  varied  grandeur,  as  set  forth 
in  the  most  imposing  combination  of 
mountain,  lake,  rock,  moor,  river,  and 
sea,  the  scenery  of  Gweedore  is  unsur- 
passed in  Donegal,  as  that  of  the  whole 
county  is,  in  our  estimation,  unequalled 
in  Ireland.  In  the  back  ground,  is  a 
mountain  range  of  rugged,  primitive 
rock,  standing  out  from  which,  in  grand 
distinctness,  the  white,  sharp,  conical 
peak  of  Arrigal  rises  abruptly  to  the 
neigh t  of  2,462  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  In  front  is  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
rolling  in  a  long,  calm,  heavy  swell,  or 
breakmg  in  savage  fury  upon  head- 
land  and  cliff,  the  monotony  of  its  migh- 
ty  mass  of  waters  ever  varied  by  the  nu- 
merous picturesque  islands  and  rocks 
that  stud  the  coast.  At  the  foot  of 
Arrigal,  in  a  deep  and  picturesque  val- 
ley, now  civilised  by  the  residence  and 
plantations  of  Mrs.  Russell,  is  the  beau- 
tiful  Lough  of  Dunlewy,  mother  of  the 
Clady  river,  whose  dark- brown,  quiet 
stream,  rolling  tranquilly  over  a  chan- 
nel of  granite  for  about  eight  miles, 
signalises  the  moment  of  its  dissolu- 
tion  in  the  ocean,  by  breaking,  in  a 
small  but  brilliant  fall,  over  the  lime- 
stone rooks  of  Bunbeg.  Between 
mountain  and  shore,  at  the  period  of 
the  early  visit  to  which  we  have  allud- 
ed, and,  indeed,  up  to  the  commence- 
ment of  Lord  George  Hill's  operations, 
an  extensive  tract  of  bog  lay  absolutely 
waste  and  neglected.  The  undulating 
surface  of  this  desert,  throughout,  and 
the  natural  outfall  for  its  drainage  ap- 
parently afforded  by  the  Clady  river, 
in  a  ereat  portion  of  its  extent, 
might  have  led  the  casual  observer  to 
easy  conclusions  as  to  the  facility  of 
*  its  reclamation,  had  not  the  extreme 
shortness  of  the  heath  upon  its  surface, 
and  the  constant  wetness  of  its  spongy 
substance,  told  a  different  tale.  The 
impermeable  nature  of  the  underlying 
ffranite  rock  does,  in  fact,  materially 
interfere  with  all  plans  for  its  cultiva- 
tion ;  and  it  is  only  by  the  expensive 
operation  of  forming  an  artificial,  po- 
rous substratum,  by  a  liberal  intermix- 
ture of  granite  gravel  with  the  bog, 
that  it  can  be  made  available  for  the 
growth  of  an^  useful  crop.  That,  when 
so  treated,  it  is  not  deficient  in  fer- 
tility, is  abundantly  proved  by  the  well- 
grown  trees,  shrubs,  and  vegetables, 
no  less  than  by  the  splendid  crops  of 


fiorine  grass,  that  mark  out  the  farm 
of  the  Gweedore  Hotel,  as  an  oasis  in 
the  surrounding  desert.  To  the  peo- 
ple themselves,  and  to  the  former  pro- 
prietors, the  difficulty  seemed  abso- 
lutely insurmountable.  In  this,  as  in 
many  other  instances,  nature,  showing 
herself  to  them  only  in  her  more  rug- 
ged and  massive  forms,  probably  ap- 
peared too  mighty  and  too  inexorable 
to  be  contended  with ;  and  so,  yielding 
without  a  struggle,  the  population 
crowded  toward  the  shore,  where 
patches  of  limestone  soil,  and  the  occa- 
sional contributions  of  the  ocean,  in 
sea- weed  for  manure,  and  in  shellfish, 
dilosk  andsloake,  for  food,ofiered  them  a 
precarious  subsistence.  Frequent  fa- 
mines thinned  their  numbers  from  time 
to  time ;  yet  they  multiplied,  though 
their  fickle  benefactress,  now  in  angry 
mood,  sent  her  blighting  foam  over 
their  potato-gardens ;  and,  again,  in 
equally  destructive  good  humour,  re- 
strained the  fury  that,  in  rolling  moun- 
tains of  sea-weed  upon  the  coast,  would 
have  supplied  the  chief  requisite  of 
their  simple  agriculture.  In  spite  of 
storm  and  calm,  however,  they  did 
multiply,  until  standing-room  became 
scanty  ;  and  here,  as  in  other  parts  of 
Ireland,  the  competition  for  land  be- 
came the  pivot  of  a  long  train  of  social, 
moral,  and  political  evils. 

Foremost  among  these  mischievous 
results,  and  itself  a  powerful  cause  of 
mischief,  was  the  system  known  in  Ire- 
land as  rundale,  which,  in  Gweedore, 
was  in  the  fullest  force  and  operation. 
Under  this  form  of  tenure,  each  town- 
land  was  held  in  joint  and  common 
tenancy  by  all  its  occupiers.  These, 
in  the  course  of  generation,  and  of 
the  partition  of  fanylies,  often  increas- 
ed from  one  or  two  original  tenants,  to 
some  twenty  or  thirty  separate  holders. 
The  custom  of  gavelkind  prevailed 
as  completely  as  the  honourable  mem- 
ber for  Manchester  himself  could  de- 
sire :  the  right  of  primogeniture  was 
absolutely  disregarded;  and  nothing 
was  entailed  upon  descendants  but 
grinding  and  growing  poverty.  A 
curious  spectacle  was  then  afforded  by 
the  struggle  between,  what  Dr.  Chal- 
mers called  the  "  natural  sense  of  pro- 
perty," and  the  tyranny  of  popular 
custom.  The  one  strove  against  a 
complete  community  of  possession, 
while  the  other  proscribed  any  aristo- 
cracy of  industry.  It  was  foimd  ne- 
cessary  to    divide    the    till  age- lands 
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Among  the  fleverat  cultivators:  but 
rules  were  established  that  enforced 
certain  modes  of  cultivation,  without 
regard  to  individual  activity  or  pro- 
gress in  knowledf^e.  Every  tenant  in. 
sisted  upon  his  claim  to  a  portion  of 
each  various  quality  of  land  in  the  com. 
mon  occupancy ;  and  thus  the peeuHum 
of  each  occupier  often  came  to  consist 
of  twenty  or  thirty  patches  in  as  many 
different  places,  divided  by  marks  from 
the  possessions  of  his  colleagues,  but 
unprotected^as,  indeed,  their  small- 
ness  rendered  it  impossible  to  protect 
them — by  fence  of  any. kind.  A  town- 
land,  containing  205  statute  acres,  and 
occupied  originally  by  one  family,  was, 
in  the  course  of  two  generations,  sub- 
divided into  422  separate  and  scattered 
lots,  held  by  twenty- nine  families. 
The  tenancy  of  these  was  common,  but 
the  right  and  duty  of  cultivation  be^ 
longed  to  each  separately.  If  any  man 
was  fortunate  enough  to  tind  his  patches, 
and  strong  enough  to  hold  them,  he 
might  till  them  in  the  two-shift  course 
of  potatoes  and  oats ;  but  in  sowing 
and  in-gathering,  his  labours  were  of 
necessity  regulated  by  the  fixed  laws  of 
the  community.  On  a  certain  day  in 
autumn,  the  cattle  were  brought  from 
the  common  mountain-pasture,  and 
allowed  to  roam  at  will  over  the  tilled 
fields  of  the  town  land ;  on  a  certain 
day  in  spring,  they  were  relegated  to 
the  place  from  whence  they  came. 
Between  the  latter  and  the  former 
periods  only  could  any  crop  be  safely 
sown  or  lefl  upon  the  ground. 

'« Why  don't  you  drive  those  cows 
out  of  your  bit  of  oats,  Denis  O'Don- 
nell  r 

**  The  day  is  come  for  lettin'  out  the 
cattle,  your  honour,  and  I  daren't  lay 
an  unmodest  hand  on  one  o*  them." 

**  Then  why  don't  you  cut  your  oats 
out  of  their  way,  Denis  ?** 

''Sure,  didn't  your  honour  hear 
that  Ferigal  Coyle  is  waking  a  wean  ?*' 

Nor  was  the  communistic  principle 
limited  in  its  operation  to  real  pro- 
perty only.  Animals  were  also  sub- 
jected to  the  same  mode  of  ownership ; 
and  then  again  nature  broke  forth, 
and  in  the  practice  of  those  simple 
savages,  demonstrated  the  ingrained 
folly  of  the  philosophic  theories  of 
Fourrier  and  Leblanc.  A  phalanx  of 
three  Gweedore  communists  possessed 


one  horse,  of  which  each  shod  a  foot^ 
but  having  vainly  endeavoured,  atie 
et  marte,  to  arrange  a  common  plan  of 
dealing  with  the  fourth  hoof,  and  the 
horse  having  consequently  become 
lame,  they  found  themselves  under  the 
necessity  of  appealing  to  a  magistrate 
in  a  neighbouring  district  to  decide  the 
knotty  case.  Though  you  drive  out 
nature  with  a  fork,  still  she  will  return ; 
and  the  point  in  man's  moral  fabric  t6 
which  her  attachment  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  faithful,  is  the  passion  for  private 
appropriation  and  enjoyment  of  her 
gilts,  upon  which  mainly  the  com« 
luon  advancement  and  prosperity,  in 
fact  the  whole  social  system,  depend. 
This  passion  was,  no  doubt,  as  strong 
in  the  hearts  of  individual  Gweedo- 
rians  as  among  other  men,  but  the  col- 
lective mind,  as  happens  ofVen  in  more 
cultivated  communities,  set  its  artifi* 
cial  fetters  upon  the  natural  and  whole- 
some  desires  of  the  individual.  Jf 
ever  an  enterprising  spirit,  and  the 
strong  necessity  of  eatme*,  prompted 
any  one  of  them  to  reclaim  a  portion 
of  the  common  bog  or  mountain,  as 
soon  as  the  result  was  shown  in  the 
gathering  of  one  crop,  the  improved 
ground  was  taken  from  its  subduer, 
and  rateably  divided  among  his  co-to- 
nants  of  the  townland,  in  fragments 
proportioned  to  the  rent  for  which 
each  was  liable.  No  very  lively  fancy 
is  needed  to  create  a  picture  of  the 
necessary  results  of  such  a  system  as 
this,  acting  upon  the  excitable  tern* 
pcrament  and  vindictive  spirit  of  a 
Celtic  population.  '*  Fights,  trespass- 
es, confusion,  disputes,  and  assaults 
were  the  natural  and  unavoidable 
consequences ;  these  evils,  in  their  va- 
rious forms,  were  endless,  and  caused 
great  loss  of  time  and  expense:  and, 
of  course,  continued  disunion  amongst 
neighbours  was  perpetuated."*  Tri«. 
bal  wars  were  waged  between  the 
tenants  of  neighbouring  estates,  whose 
cattle  mutualHr  trespassed  upon  their 
extensive  unii^nced  tracts  of  moun- 
tain pasture.  Civil  discord  never 
ceased  among  the  joint  occupiers 
in  rundale,  whose  various  skibberHns 
of  tillage  land  it  was  physically  im- 
possible to  preserve  distinct  and  in- 
tact. Lawful  authority  was  not  at 
hand  to  compose  these  broils.  Resi. 
dent  magistrate  or  gentleman  there 
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Was  none ;  and^  bo,  as  tlic  Anglo-Saxon 
tendency  to  self-government  did  not 
exist}  to  suggest  the  expedient  of  a 
vigilance  committee^  the  Celts  of  the 
parish  of  West  Tulloghobegluy  even 
^Ibwed  out  their  instinct,  and,  like 
their  kindred  of  2a  Grande  l^aiion,  when 
under  a  nmilav  «aiergency»  they  suc- 
cumbed to  a  strong-handed  president, 
and  the  law  of  the  bludgeon.  ''  The 
country  was  ruled  by  a  few  bullies, 
lawless  difitiUers,  who  acknowledged 
neither  landlord  nor  agent;"*  and 
Mickey  More,  a  giant  of  the  lineage 
of  Gallagher,  still  survives  to  awaken 
recollections  of  the  time  when  he  main- 
tained an  absolute  sovereignty  over 
the  entire  district,  whem  afi  disputes 
en  field  or  mocmtain,  all  quarrels  at 
fttir  or  gathering,  were  sobmitted  to 
bis  auteoratio  jadgmanti  and  the  de- 
eisioBs  of  his  wiH,  now  said  to  have 
been  generally  just,  were  promptly 
executed  by  his  own  poweriul  hand. 
Mickey  More  has  long  since  surrender^, 
ed  his  sceptre  into  the  hands  of  Lord 
George  Hill,  whose  mode  of  wielding 
it  we  shall  take  another  opportunity 
to  consider. 

It  is  a  curious  and  instructive  fact, 
that  in  no  part  of  Ireland  waa  the  eus* 
torn  of  tenant-right  clang  to  with  great- 
er tenacity  than  in  this  district,  where 
neither  oceunier  nor  landlord  had 
made  any  outlay  in  improvements*  and 
when*  the  smallest  possible  amount  of 
labour  was  expended  in  the- extraction 
of  the  produce  of  the  soil. 

"  The  good-will  or  tenant-right  of  a  farm 
ia  generally  very  high,  qften  amounting  to 
forty  or  fifty  years'  purchase.  I^and  bt-ing 
the  thing  most  coveted,  every  penny  was 
carefully  put  by,  with  a  view  of  being  one 
diiy  employed  In  the  purchase  of  a  bit  of 
land.  This  took  all  their  little  capital,  and 
T«ry  often  left  than  in  debt  to  some  money'- 
kndee,  who  had  made  up  the  required  sum, 
and  at  an  eoormout  rate  of  interest  It  has 
been  so  .high  «s  five  shillings  for  ^  pound 
per  annnm,  paid  in  advance  on  receiving  it. 
3y  this  means,  nothing  was  left  for  the  pur- 
chase of  cattle  or  seed  ;  indeed  many  never 
contemplate  anything  beyond  potatoes  suf- 
ficient to  feed  their '  fathines  fbr  the  greater 
part  of  they  ear.*'t 

The  whole''  theory  of'  tenant-right, 
in  its  oriffin,  its  working,  and  its  re- 
suils,  is  here  expo^.  These  poor, 
ignorant    people    required   standing- 


room,  because  they  knew  not  that  it 
was  possible  for  them  to  move  off  the 
narrow  ledge  on  which  evil  custom 
had  placed  them :  they  were  willing  to 
buy  the  privilege  of  living  and  multi- 
plying at  the  cost  of  a  life  of  prolonged 
starvation,  and  by  the  sacrifice  of  all 
means  of  improvmg  their  condition. 
The  analogy  of  their  case  we  have  seen 
on  the  face  of  the  cliffs  of  Horn  Head 
in  the  breeding  season,  when  the  seore 
of  perches  emptied  by  the  random  dis- 
charge of  a  gun  were  instantly  occu- 
pied, and  the  tenant-right  fiercely  con. 
tended  for  by  many  more  scores  of 
stupid  puffins,  in  utter  disregard  of  th6 
fate  of  their  predecessors. 

The  land  thus  eagerly  coveted  was 
dealt  with  in  the  thickest  ignorance  of 
every  principle  of  agriculture.  WheA 
a  bountiful  storm  cast  in  a  supply  of 
sea- weed,  it  was  carefully  exposed  to 
the  rain,  to  free  it  from  the  sand  and 
shells,  which  it  was  feared  might  hurt 
the  bog,  and  then  spread  over  un- 
drained  and  half-dry  fields.  Potatoes 
were  sown  the  first  year  and  oats  the 
next,  and  again  the  process  was  I'e- 
peated.  Farming  implements  there 
were  scarcely  any.  Throughout  the 
whole  parish  of  West  TuUaghobcgley, 
in  the  year  183T  (says  Patrick  M*K)  e, 
a  National  School  teacher,  in  a  touching 
memorial  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant), 
there  were,  among  a  population  of 
9,000,  but  one  cart,  one  plough,  six- 
teen harrows,  twenty  shovels,  thirty- 
two  rakes,  and  ten  iron  grapes  ;  stan- 
dard weights  and  measures  were  un- 
known ;  when  a  bargain  was  made,  it 
was  usually  subject  to  the  condition  of 
abiding  by  the  capacity  of  Mickey 
More's  pot,  or  the  weight  of  Ferigal 
Beg's  round  beach-stone.  There  were 
no  more  than  six  cow-houses  and  two 
stables  in  the  entire  parii^h.  The  stuUf 
ted  cattle,  which  roamed  upon  the 
mountains  in  summer,  in  winter  wan- 
dered  where  they  listed  over  the  home 
farms.  The  sheep,  in  addition  to  their 
annual  getieral' shearing,  were  clipped 
now  and  then,  here  and  there,  when- 
ever a  bit  of  wool  was  wanting  to  make 
up  a  batch  of  stockings  for  an  approach- 
mg  fair,  giving  the  "poor  animals  a 
very  strange  and  ridiculpus,  yet  pitia- 
ble appearance.  A  forequarter  would 
be  bare  to  the  skin,  while  the  bind 
was    clad  and   comfortable;    or    the 
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whole  neck  would  be  shorn  to  the 
shoulders,  where  the  spoliation  gene- 
rally terminated  abruptly."  The  stock 
of  poultry  in  the  parish,  in  Patrick 
M'Kye's  time,  consisted  of  twenty-se- 
ven geese  and  three  turkeys.  Figs 
there  were  none  then,  nor  are  there  any 
now.  Yet  each  family  usually  possess- 
ed three  residences,  from  one  to  the 
other  of  which  they  moved,  according 
to  the  season,  as  regularly  as  the  fa- 
shionable world  vibrates  between  town 
and  country  mansions  and  marine  .vil- 
la.  On  a  certain  fixed  day  in  the  com- 
mencement  of  summer,  the  town  house 
on  the  shore  was  deserted,  and  the 
cattle  accompanied  to  the  mountains, 
from  whence,  in  the  heat  of  autumn, 
they  were  transported  to  an  island, 
and  when  the  inexorable  day  arrived, 
were  again  led  back  to  the  comforts  of 
the  urban  abode.  A  pressing  necessity 
for  this  migration  existed  in  the 
want  of  food  ;  but  a  causal  explana- 
tion that  could  be  picked  off  the  sur- 
face of  a  phenomenon  or  custom  was 
of  no  more  value  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Gweedorians  than  if  they  had  been 
professors  of  metaphysics  or  political 
economy,  or  commentators  on  Shak- 
speare,  and  so  they  learnedly  alleged 
tneir  periodical  movements  to  be  mea- 
sures of  precaution  against  certain  dis- 
eases likely  to  affect  the  cattle,  and 
for  which  antidotes  were  to  be  found 
in  the  peculiar  herbage  of  each  difie- 
rent  pasture.  We  must  make  room  for 
the  following  graphic  description  of  the 
course  of  transit,  and  of  the  several  es- 
tablishments :— 

^*  The  junior  branches  of  the  family  gene- 
rally perform  the  land  journey  on  the  top  of 
the  household  goods,  with  which  the  pony 
may  often  be  seen  so  loaded,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  obscured  that  little  more  than 
the  head  can  be  observed ;  and  thus  the  chair 
or  two,  the  creels,  and  the  iron  pot,  the  pig- 
gin,  and  the  various  selected  et  cetera — as  if 
invested  with  a  sort  of  dull  locomotive  power 
^-creep  along  the  roads.  The  little  chum 
18  slung  on  one  side  of  the  animal,  into  which 
the  youngest  child  is  often  thrust,  its  head 
being  the  only  part  visible.  Owing  to  the 
peoi^e's  Arab  mode  of  life,  not  having  a 
fixed  residence,  no  pains  are  taken  to  make 
any  one  of  their  habitations  at  all  comfort- 
able: each  consists  of  four  walls,  built  of 
Urge,  rough  stones,  put  together  without 
mortar ;  no  chimney,  a  front  and  back  door 
(a  contrivance  or  arrangement  for  taking  ad 


vantage  of  the  wind),  a  small  aperture  in 
the  wall,  to  be  called,  in  courtesy,  a  win- 
dow, but  having  no  glass  in  it,  a  dried 
sheepskin  being  its  subsdtute.  One  or  two 
wooden  stods,  an  iron  potato-pot,  some- 
times an  old,  crazy  bedstead,  filled  up  with 
heather  or  potatoes,  and  little  or  no  bed- 
clothes, with  a  chum,  two  or  three  piggina, 
a  spade,  a  ahovel,  and  a  pipe,  are  the  con- 
tents of  the  cabin."* 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  com- 
merce  of  these  remote  parts.  It  was, 
in  fact,  limited,  so  far  as  exports  were 
concerned,  to  whiskey,  oats,  and  small 
ventures  of  knitted  woollen  stockings ; 
but  the  facilities  afforded  for  the  manu- 
facture of  the  first-named  article  made 
it  the  real  staple  of  the  country.  The 
greater  part  of  the  grain  grown 
at  home,  and  considerable  quantities 
brought  in  from  the  counties  of  Sligo 
and  Mayo,  were  converted  into  poteen. 
Owing  to  the  want  of  roads,  there  was 
practically  no  market  for  oata  in  its 
crude  state,  and  so  it  was  a  main  ob- 
ject of  industry  to  lessen  its  bulk  and 
render  it  as  portable  as  possible.  The 
business  of  distilling  was,  indeed,  in  a 
high  degree  congenial  to  the  tastes  and 
habits  of  such  a  population  as  we  have 
endeavoured  to  describe;  but  it  was 
no  less  injurious  to  their  real  pros- 
perity and  happiness.  Destroying  the 
corn  produced,  by  wholesale,  and  pre- 
venting an  increased  production  by  the 
waste  of  time  it  occasioned,  poteen 
whiskey-making  was  a  burning  of  the 
candle  at  both  ends,  and  was  an  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  many  famines  that, 
from  time  to  time,  and  long  before  the 
potato-rot  was  known,  demanded  and 
obtained  public  relief.  Yet  no  pre- 
ventive police  had,  or  could  have,  the 
slightest  efiect  in  diminishing  the  prac- 
tice of  illicit  distillation,  so  long  as  bad 
roads  and  distant  markets  made  the 
traffic  in  whidcey  more  remunerative 
than  that  in  raw  erain.  Govermnent 
afler  Government  olundered  on,  fining, 
imprisoning,  and  utterly^  ruining  in- 
dividual distillers,  but  striking  no  blow 
at  the  root  of  the  evil,  until  the  dis- 
trict, overrun  with  guagers  and  revenue 
police,  and  contributing  not  a  farthing 
to  the  Chancellor  of  tne  Exchequer, 
became  a  standing  monument  of  fiscal 
wisdom. 

In  another  financial  relation,  too, 
the  former  circumstances  of  Gwoedore 
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might  teach  a  useful  lesson.    The  ren- 
tal  of  a  tract  of  twenty-three  thousand 
acres,  upon  which  three  thousand  per* 
sons   suDsistedy  and  of  whom  nearly 
seven  hundred  contracted  to  pay  rent, 
was  under  £600  a-j^ear,  and  yet  there 
were  **  arrears  of  ei^ht,  ten,  and  even 
twenty  years  standing."     Many  per. 
sons  lived  on   the  estates  who  were 
altogether  imknown  to  and  unvexed 
by  landlords.     When  rent  was  paid,  it 
was  rather  as  a  social  courtesy  than  as 
an  obligation,  and  the  compliment  was 
returned  in  a  treat  of  whiskey.     ''  As 
to  coercing  the  people,  it  was  never 
thought  of  or  feared.     When  an  at- 
tempt of  the  kind  was  once  made  by  a 
proprietor,  he  had  to  bring  with  him 
the  whole  yeomanry  corps  he  com- 
manded,  simply  to  protect  his  bailiff," 
and  was,    we    may   add,    ultimately 
forced  to  retreat  without  the  honours 
of  war.    The  so-called  tenants,  in  fact, 
fixed  the  rent  for  themselves,  and  paid 
it  when  and  how  they  pleased.     They 
would  not  tolerate  agent  or  bailiff  ex- 
cept of  their  own  choosing,  and  few 
were  hardy  enoueh  to  attempt  to  con. 
travene    their   choice.     "About   the 
year  1822,  a  eentleman,  to  whom  a 
small  portion  of  the  district  belonged, 
thinking  it  desirable  to  place  the  pro. 
perty  under  respectable  and  efficient 
management,  appointed  as  his  agent  a 
neighbouring  magistrate.      The  pro- 
prietor, accompanied  by  his  new  agent, 
went  to  the  property,  with  a  view  of 
entering  upon  improved  or  improving 
arrangements,  but  the  people  became 
so  violent  and  outrageous  at  this  in- 
trusion on  the  part  of  their  landlord, 
that  both  he  and  his  intended  agent 
were  obliged  at  once  to  go  away,  and 
leave  the  property  in  the  hands  of  the 
former    agent,    a  person  that   could 
scarcely  read  or  write,  in  whose  care  it 
i*emained  until  purchased  by  Lord  G. 
Hill."*     Here  was  a  very  paradise  of 
tenant-right — ^rent  at  the  lowest  pos* 
sible  figure,  or  none  at  all,  unlimited 
power  to  sell  improvements,  and  abso- 
lute fixity  ofjtenure — yet  the  result 
was,  that  social,  moral  and  industrial 
condition  of  society  we  have  endea- 
voured imperfectly  to  describe,  and  of 
which  the  consummation  was  a  cyclical 
famine  and  pestilence  every  five  or  six 
years. 

Bat  there  is  light  as  well  as  shade  in 


every  picture,  and  if  the  Gweedoriaoff 
be  enaowed  with  a  large  herita^  of 
the  vices,  and  weaknesses,  and  misfor- 
tunes of  their  race,  they  are  not  unpro- 
vided with  Celtic  qualities  of  a  more 
amiable  and   happy   kind.      Though 
wrathful   and    violent,  they  are   so- 
ciable, droll,  neighbourly  and  hospi- 
table ;  though  je^ous,  avaricious,  and 
very  Jews  in  bargain-making,  they 
are  compassionate,  honest,  and,  upon 
occasion,  gallant.     Appreciating   the 
luxury  of  doing  nothing,  with  the  guitto 
of  Lazzaroni,  they  are  also  patient 
and  self-denying,  and,  when  excited* 
capable  of  extraordinary  irregular  ex- 
ertion.     In  the  old  time  no  fair  or 
gathering  was  without  its  battle  and 
bloodshed,  no  vicinage  in  rundale  free 
from  its  fierce  feud ;  nevertheless,  one 
of  the  stiffest  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
the  introduction  of  an  improved  culti- 
vation  was  their  propensity  to  dwell 
together  in  hamlets  where  sympathising 
tongues  were   ever  near,  where  the 
nights  could  be  whiled  away  in  chat 
and  story-tellins,  and  the  morning's 
toil  postponed  m  sace  discussion  of 
such  signs  in  the  douds  as  should  for- 
bid to  sow,  or  such  setting  of  the  wind 
as  mi^ht  make  it  unwise  ^et  to  reap. 
Seedtime  and  harvest  are,  in  their  esti- 
mation, the  only  seasons  of  labour,  and 
an  hour  or  two  before  noon  the  proper 
time  to  begin  the  daily  task ;  yet  the 
young  men  take  long  journeys,  often  to 
Scotland,  in  search  of  work,  and  a  wreck 
upon  the  coast  never  fails  to  call  fgrth 
a  burst  of  energy — ol\en,  too,  it  x^'k^t 
not  be  concealed,  in  the  cause  of  hu. 
manity.    There  are  two  ends  to  each 
agency  in  man*s  moral  nature,  and 
this  truth  was  as  oflen  demonstrated  in 
the  parish  of  West  Tul|aghobegley  as 
elsewhere.     Patience  and  self-denial 
sank  into  vices,  when  they  sustained 
men  in  coolly  saying,  in  a  season  of 
famine,    ''we  can    go  back   to    our 
cockles,"  and  in  keeping  their  word, 
rather  than  accept  relief  in  food,  upon 
condition  of  working  for  it  on  a  public 
road.f    The  same  qualities  rose  into 
heroic  virtues,    when  they  prompted 
ignorant  peasants  to  actions  so  noble 
as  those  which  we  shall  make  no  ex. 
cuse  for  introducing,  in  the  following 
words  of  *'  one,  who  having  lived  among 
them   for  twenty  years,  knew  them 
well,  and  loved  them  in  proportion  to 
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his  knowledge  of  th^  many  excellent 
traits :" — 

"  A  dreadful  famine  prevailed  here  in 
18S1.  Two  of  the  poorer  descriptiDn  of 
the  peasantr}^  came  to  the  writer's  cott^e, 
craving  a  little  food  to  carry  home  to  their 
wives  and  fifteen  children,  none  of  whom,  or 
fhemselves,  had  tasted  a  morsel  for  forty- 
dght  hours.  They  were  requested  to  take 
each  as  much  as  would  Suffice  for  a  supper 
and  breakfast  ibr  their  families ;  bat  ^hen 
th^  saw  that  tlie  writer  had  scarcely  a 
week*8  potatoes  left,  and  although  they  knew 
that  no  provLdons  of  any  kind  could  be  ob- 
tained even  for  money,  in  any  other  place 
within  their  reach,  with  a  generous  forbear- 
ance they  absolutely  refused  to  take  even  a 
angle  potato,  and  actually  went  away  with- 
out any,  saying  that  there  was  little  enough 
for  the  writer's  own  fiunily," 

Again: — 

"In  the  winter  of  1882-3,  in  the  bleak 
month  of  February,  a  schooner,  with  a  crew 
iX  four  men,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and 
during  a  tremendous  gale  from  the  N.W., 
was  dashed  against  the  rocks  of  Innis-Irrir, 
and  very  soon  sunk.  One  man  was  lost, 
the  other  three  were  thrown  upon  the  top  of 
a  high  and  perpendicular  rock,  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  tlie  udand,  in  whi^h  situ- 
aition  they  were  discovered  when  day  ap- 
peared. Attempts  were  made  to  throw  them 
coals  of  fire  and  potatoes,  but  in  vaiii ;  their 
fate  seemed  sealed,  for  to  attempt  to  rescue 
them,  through  such  a  terrible  sea  as  was 
breaking  between  the  rock  and  the  Island, 
was  a  forlorn  iiope  indeed,  and  appeared 
almost  impossible.  What  was  to  bo  done  ? 
If  the  unfortunate  men  were  to  spend  an- 
other night  on  that  horrid  rock,  it  would 
doubtless  be  their  Ipst.  To  the  honour  of 
human  nature  be  it  told,  that  six  of  these 
poor  islanders  manned  three  corraghs,  two  in 
each,  and  watching  a  favourable  interval 
between  two  waves,  gallantly  shot  across 
the  foam  in  their  little  cots,  and  gained  a 
4o6k  in  the  rock.  Here  a  new  difficulty  of- 
fered itself;  high  over  their  heads,  prostrate 
on  the  rock,  benumbed  with  cold,  wet, 
bruised,  and  nearl^paralysed  from  the  com- 
bined efiecta  of  fear  and  the  dreadful  suffer- 
ings of  the  preceding  night,  lay  the  poor 
objects  of  their  solicitude;  and  (the  rock 
being  perfectly  perpendicular  at  ita  sides) 
there  was  no  other  way  of  gaining  access  to 
tiie  corraghs  but  by  dropping  into  them,  at 
the  imminent  risk  of  either  upsetting  or 
staving  them.  One  of  the  three,  the  cap- 
tain, was  upwards  of  fourteen  stone  weight 
Tfie  noble  fellows  paused  but  for  a  moment. 
Such  hearts  are  not  easily  daunted,    llie 


attempt  was  made  providentially  without  an 
accident  occurring.  Each  corragh  received 
its  guest,  and  the  gallant  fellows  succeeded, 
as  if  by  the  intervention  of  a  mirade,  in 
landing  each  his  charge  in  safety  on  tha 
island."* 

Laying  all  these  various  facts  one 
against  another^  the  inference  seems  to 
6ow  easily  enough,  that  here  is  an  apt 
illustration  of  the  felicity  of  Thomas 
Carlyle's  idea  of  regimenting  the  Irish 
difficulty.  It  would  seem  to  need  dis- 
cipline alone  to  bring  those  unruly  pas- 
sions and  gentle  emotions  into  nappy 
balance,  to  direct  that  wild  energy  and 
capacity  of  endurance  into  a  single 
channel  of  steady  industry.  And  it 
was,  probably,  a  perception  of  this 
truth  that  induced  l^OTd  George  Hill, 
in  the  year  1838,  to  begin  the  purchase 
of  those  small  estates,  the  ag^gateof 
which  now  constitutes  his  principality 
of  Gweedore.  At  all  events,  undeterred 
by  the  many  lions  in  the  way,  he  did 
then  set  himself  seriously  to  the  work 
of  practically  testing  it,  and  a  brief 
sketch  of  his  operations  and  their  re- 
sults wDl  not,  we  are  convinced,  be 
uninteresting  to  our  readers. 

We  have  confessed,  sorrowing,  to 
an  acquaintance,  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  century  old,  with  the  locality,  the 
manners,  and  the  customs  of  the  re- 
mote districts  of  the  county  of  Done- 
gal, and  it  was  not  without  some  degree 
of  misbelieving  curiosity,  that,  in  the 
autumn  of  the  present  year,  we  rfead  in 
the  pages  of  a  French  periodicalf  that 
chanced  to  fall  in  our  way,  a  French- 
man's account  of  the  marvels  eftected 
in  one  of  the  most  unpromising  of  those 
wilds : — 

"  Comment  un  seul  homme  par  1e  perse^ 
verance  de  sa  raison  et  de  son  courage,  a  peu 
dompier  tons  les  mauvais  vouloirs,  battre  en 
rtdne  les  prejuges  h^r^ditaires,  dlscipliner  lea 
esprits  les  plus  prevenus  et  les  plus  obstin^ 
substituer  enfin  sa  r^gle  unique  &  une  rou- 
tine anarchique." 

We  had  heard  much  from  time  to 
time  of  what  was  doing  in  Gweedore, 
but  the  words  of  M.  Amedee  Pichot 
bore  testimony  to  more  than  a  re-divi- 
sion  of  farms,  or  improTements,  how- 
ever great,  in  the  cultivation  and  use 
of  the  soil.  They  told  of  an  experi- 
ment in  the  art  of  dviliBing  a  people. 
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'based  upon  wbat  we  well  knew  to  be  a 
correct  estimate  of  their  natural  cha- 
racter. We  learned  from  details  given 
b^  M.  Picbot  what  had  been  done>  but 
hi8  brief  summary  of  results,  and,  still 
more,  the  philosophic  reflection  with 
which  he  accompanied  it,  brought  vi- 
vidly before  our  memory  a  long  train 
of  bright  hopes  and,  alas  1  of  rude  cros- 
sings  m  the  weary  journey  of  Irish  ci- 
vilisation : — 

**  (Test  qii*en  v^rite  dans  tons  les  pays  la 
blasse  populaire,  qui  eomprend  difficilement  ies 
abstmctions  de  la  legality,  sent,  par  instinct, 
]e  beaoin  d*ane  direction  et  finit  par  subir 
I'asoendant  d*une  caract^re  r^lu.  .  •  .  Le 
paysan  IrliCndaia,  tont  insubordonn^  qu^il 
est,  sait  parfaitement,  comma  le  bandit  et  le 
(«auvage,  se  soumettre  K  on  chef  et  marcher 
soils  une  banni^re.  Les  Whiteboys,  les  Ri- 
bonmen,  les  CaeurB  d'Acier,  les  Molly  Maguirea 
en  ont  en  toujonrs  k  leur  tSte  an  capitaine 
visible  00  invisible,  plus  denpote  et  plus  ri- 
gonreux  que  le  constable,  le  Juge  de  paix 
et  le  sheriff." 

The  intelligent  foreigner,  looking 
with  his  own  eyes  upon  the  course  of 
the  experiment  m  Gweedore,  perceived 
not  only  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
worked,  but  also  penetrated  to  the  ge- 
iieral  theory  of  the  initiation  of  any 

?rocess  for  the  regeneration  of  Ireland, 
'he  Irish  peasant,  lawless  though  he 
be,  is  ever  ready  to  submit  to  the  de- 
spotic rule  of  a  chief;  he  can  always  be 
induced  to  march  under  a  banner.  He 
will  not  quietly,  and  of  his  own  ac 
cord,  enter  on  the  path  of  civilisation  ; 
he  must  be  drilled,  and  brigaded,  and 
led  on  to  his  regeneration  with  a  shout ; 
he  will  stray  n-om  his  ranks  unless  a 
captain  be  ever  at  hand  to  direct  the 
eacrer,  and  to  urge  on  the  laggard. 
This  is  true  of  every  Irish  movement 
for  good  or  ibr  evil,  and  in  its  truth 
lies  the  explanation  of  the  continued 
failure,  ana  continued  resumption  of 
agitation.  When  M.  Fichot  truly  says, 
"  the  Whiteboys,  the  Ribbonme'n,  the 
Hearts  of  Oak,  the  MoUy  Maguires 
have  always  had  at  their  head  a  cap- 
tain, visible  or  invisible,  more  de- 
spotic and  more  rigorous  than  the  con- 
stable, the  magistrate,  and  the  sheriff,*' 
he  also  tells  the  tale  of  many  a  rightly- 
conceived  project  for  national  advance- 
ment. We  have  seen  many  a  host 
marshalled  at  the  word  of  one  bold 


leader,  only  to  disperse  in  face  of  some 
noble  enterprise,  when  the  voice  of  au- 
thority was  no  longer  within  hearing, 
or  the  banner  of  the  chief  was,  for  a 
moment,  hidden  from  sight.  In  testi- 
tifying  that  Lord  George  Uill  had  be- 
gun  his  work  rightly,  M.  Pichot  ex- 
cited our  curiosity  as  to  the  prospect 
of  a  right  ending.  We  knew  it  to  be 
possible  for  a  bold  spirit  and  a  true 
heart  to  "  substitute  its  single  rule  for 
a  routine  of  anarchy,"  and  so  to  begin 
the  work  of  Irish  civilisation ;  but  we 
much  longed  to  learn  what  could  be 
done  towards  rendering  permanent  the 
benefits  of  a  benevolent  despotism. 

Thus  meditating,  we  determined  to 
examine  Lord  George  Hill's  work  with 
our  own  eyes,  and  so,  afler  an  interval  of 
full  twenty  years,  we  again,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  last  September,  took  the 
road  to  Gweedore.  The  first  steps  of 
the  journey  brought  to  view  a  marked 
contrast  between  the  past  and  the 
present.  Instead  of  spending  a  long 
autumn  day  in  the  saddle,  a  well- 
appointed  mail-car  carried  us,  for  a 
few  shillings,  and  in  seven  hours,  by 
a  detour,  about  twice  the  length  of  the 
direct  road,  to  the  village  of  D  unfa- 
naghy,  and  thence  along  the  coast,  in 
full  view  of  the  beautiful  island  of 
Tory,  to  the  cross-roads  of  Falcarragh, 
and  by  the  deserted  lead-mine  of  Kil- 
drum  to  the  New  Hotel.  And  truly  a 
strange  sight  was  that  comfortable  hos- 
telrie,  with  its  precinct  of  healthy  vege- 
tation, to  eyes  that  had  last  looked 
upon  its  picturesque  site  in  the  nn- 
dressed  barren  grandeur  of  nature. 
Still  stranger  and  more  unexpected 
were  the  easements  of  its  pleasant 
chambers  and  well-stored  larder  to  one, 
who  might  have  recorded  his  reminis- 
cences of  Gweedore,  in  the  words  of  a 
native  rhymer  :*— 

"  Fre  lain  npon  the  wlf-vame  bed. 
With  muter,  man,  and  maid  i 
And  In  the  lame  apartment  where 
The  cows  and  iheep  were  laid. 

**  One  cohering  did  na  aU,  70a  en 
(*Tt«  true  'twas  eummer  weather)  1 
And  ai  we  had  no  other  ehoioet 
We  all  la/  enuf  together." 

The  building  of  this  hotel  was  the 
first  substantial  memorial  of  the  suc- 
cessful progress  of  Lord  George  Hill's 
experiment.  It  was  accomplished  in 
the  year  1842,  some  three  years  after  his 
Lordship  had  made  his  first  lodgment  in 
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the  room  of  a  shebeen^house,  wbere  be 
and  his  able  agent  and  assistant,  Mr. 
Forster,  began  their  work,  by  a  careful 
study  of  the  many  obstades,  moral  and 
material,  that  stood  in  the  way  of  their 
en  terprise.  For  t  his  task  Lord  Georse 
Hill  was  prepared,  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
Irish  language ;  and  Mr.  Forster,  by  a 
life-long  acquaintance  with  the  con. 
dition  and  cnaracter  of  the  people  in 
the  neighbouring  district  of  Rosses. 
No  very  long  probation  was  required 
before  both  gentlemen  were  received 
into  full  fellowship,  and  admitted  freely 
to  the  privileges  and  familiar  society 
of  the  clubs,  coteries  and  distilleries  of 
Gweedore.  The  first  result  of  this  in- 
tercourse  was  a  conviction  that  nothing 
could  be  begun,  in  the  way  of  improve, 
ment,  until  the  practice  of  illicit  dis. 
tillation  should  be,  to  some  extent, 
checked,  or,  at  all  events,  rendered 
less  necessary  to  the  social  system. 
Com  was,  heretofore,  made  into  whis- 
key, because  it  was  in  that  shape  more 
easily  stored  and  more  readily  exported. 
To  meet  this  necessity,  a  store,  capable 
of  holding  three  or  four  hundred  tons 
of  oats,  was  built  at  the  port  of  Bun. 
beg ;  a  kiln  was  provided  for  drying 
the  grain,  and  a  quav  wherefrom  to 
ship  it  was  formed,  giving  accommoda- 
tion, close  to  the  store,  for  vessels  of 
two  hundred  tons.  A  corn-market 
was  thus  established,  in  which,  for  the 
time,  the  landlord  was  the  principal 
purchaser,  and  a  competition  between 
the  grain-merchant  and  the  distiller 
was  at  once  set  up.  Supply  soon  begat 
demand ;  and  no  sooner  was  it  known 
that  oats  were  in  store  at  Bunbeg, 
than  the  ship-owners  of  Liverpool  dis- 
covered the  navigation  of  those  seas, 
and  freely  sent  tneir  vessels  for  the 
accumulating  produce  of  the  district. 
Gweedore  became  an  exporting  coun- 
try, and,  as  usual,  luxury  attended  at 
the  very  birth  of  oonmierce.  Among 
Lord  George's  staff,  was  a  wheelwright, 
whose  occupation  being  once  known, 
the  people,  forgetful  of  the  manly  sim- 
plicity  of  their  fathers,  began  to  sigh 
for  carts  and  wheelbarrows,  and  burned 
to  invest  some  of  the  profits  of  their 
com  sales  in  those  otiose  implements  of 
industry.  And  here  again  it  was  sup- 
ply that  created  demand.  The  appear- 
ance of  a  wheelwright,  and  of  the  pro- 
ducts  of  his  labour,  showed  the  people 
their  wants  ;  and  the  reaction  of  their 
desire  to  satisfy  them  so  pressed  upon 
Lord  George  Hill,  as  to  suggest  the 


idea  of  opening  a  shop  for  the  sale  of 
timber  and  iron,  at  first,  and,  subse- 
quently, for  the  supply  of  other  wants 
of  a  still  more  advanced  stage  of  civili- 
sation. The  corn.store  froon  became  a 
warehouse  for  the  sale  of  a  multitudi. 
nous  assortment  of  articles,  including, 
at  one  end  of  the  list,  bread,  flour, 
biscuit,  salt,  soap,  reaping-hooks, 
and  saucepans  ;  and  at  the  other, 
mixed  picxles,  tea,  lozenges,  arrow- 
root,  raisins,  Italian- irons,  and  stay- 
laces.  Gradual ly  the  commerce  of  this 
bazaar  extended,  until  almost  every 
necessary  of  civilised  life  is  now  dealt 
in.  The  sales  of  the  first  quarter,  end- 
ing in  December,  1840,  amounted  to 
£40  12s.  lOd. ;  and,  in  the  correspond- 
ing quarter  of  1844,  they  had  reached 
£550.  At  the  time  of  our  visit,  a 
chest  of  tea  was  regularly  sold  per 
month,  and  two  tons  of  su^ar  yearly  ; 
and,  during  the  preceding  twelve 
months  of  1851-^2, 400  tons  of  Indian 
meal,  at  £7  10s.  to  £8  a  ton,  had  been 
purchased  by  the  peasants.  Coinci« 
dently  with  this  increase  of  traffic,  the 
freight  from  Liverpool  fell  to  five  shU. 
lings  a  ton.  A  few  years  ago,  from  the 
same  port  to  Dunfanashy,  the  freight 
had  been  eighteen  shillings.  The  read* 
er  ma^  naturally  ask,  what  gold-field 
was  discovered  in  Gweedore,  to  supply^ 
the  means  of  supporting  these  new^ 
bom  habits  of  extravagance  ?  The 
answer,  we  believe,  may  be  truly  given 
in  the  moral  of  the  fable  of  the  old  man 
who  bequeathed  to  his  sons  a  treasure, 
hidden  a  yard  beneath  the  surface  of 
his  garden.  Except  a  trade  in  kelp, 
which  has  been  re-established  by  the 
demand  for  iodine  during  the  last  few 
years,  no  new  diggings  have  been 
opened  in  those  parts.  The  increased 
expenditure,  and  higher  scale  of  living, 
have  been  rendered  possible,  simply  by 
the  introduction  or  regular  habits  of 
industry,  and  the  growth  of  a  better 
system  of  husbandry.  Such  prosperity 
as  exists  is  not  the  gih  of  any  demigod, 
but  the  development  of  very  limited 
natural  resources,  relieved,  by  the  ex- 
ertions of  a  true-hearted  and  resolute 
man,  from  some  portion  of  the  bur. 
then  of  ignorance  and  evil  customs 
that  oppressed  them.  Eggs,  butter, 
hides,  woollen  stockings  and  oats, 
soon  formed  the  staple  of  an  export 
trade,  when  an  outlet  throueh  the 
port  of  Bunbeg  was  once  established. 
During  the  first  year  (1889),  £479 
9s.  6d.  was  paid  for  oats  at  the  store. 
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and  in  1844  noless  than  £1^100.  One 
hundred  and  thirty-five  pounds'  worth 
of  Btockingp  was  bought  for  a  London 
hou8e>  during  eight  months  of  the  pre- 
sent year.  The  export  of  oats  has 
been,  of  course,  much  diminished  by 
the  potato-famine ;  but,  in  its  place, 
as  we  have  intimated,  a  new  trade  in 
kelp  has  sprung  up,  and  seems  likely 
to  ^w  into  a  traffic  in  manufactured 
iodme.  About  400  tons  of  kelp/  at 
from  forty  to  Miy  shilling  a-ton,  have 
been  this  year  shipped  at  Bunbeg,  and, 
at  the  time  of  our  visit,  the  little  quay 
was  covered  with  iron  boilers  and 
other  materials  recently  landed  for 
the  establishment  of  an  iodine  factory. 
The  kelp  trade  is  carried  on  by  native 
jobbers,  who  have  superseded  the  ori- 
ginal Scotch  buyers ;  and  as  its  growth 
has  been  natural  and  unassisted,  its 
activity  is  an  indication  of,  no  less  than 
an  agent  in,  the  advancement  of  the 
people.  And  they  have  got  forward-, 
no  very  great  absolute  length  it  is  true 
—but  still  so  far,  that  a  uttle  metro- 
polis of  industry,  justice  and  religion, 
now  surrounds  the  port  of  Bunbeg, 
where,  thirteen  years  ago,  all  was 
waste.  To  the  store  and  shop,  which 
have  passed  into  ordinary  commercial 
hands.  Lord  Gleoree  Hill  has  added  an 
excellent  mill.  Neat  houses  and  a 
station  have  been  built  for  the  coast- 
guard. The  constabulary  are  provid- 
ed with  dwellings.  There  is  a  sessions- 
court,  a  post-office  and  a  dispensary 
on  the  quay ;  and  at  a  short  distance 
from  it,  a  substantial  parsonage,  with 
a  school-house  at  hand,  fitted  up  and 
licensed  for  the  performance  of  divine 
service  according  to  the  forms  of  the 
Established  Church.*  The  priest  is 
lodged  in  a  substantial  new  house; 
detached  cottages  with  well-thatched 
roofs  and  whitewashed  walls  have 
everywhere  replaced  the  crowded 
villages    of  the   olden  time;    drains 


and  fences  have  been  constructed,  and 
every  man  lives,  if  not  under  his  own 
vine  and  his  own  fig-treci  at  least  upon 
his  own  farm,  none  making  him  afraid 
of  evil  consequences,  should  he  dare 
to  step  beyond  the  customary  limits  of 
the  common  indolence.  ''  We  found," 
said  a  committee  of  gentlemen,  who 
acted  as  judges  at  the  annual  exhibi- 
bition  in  1843*  "that  the  interior  of 
the  houses  fully  realised  the  expecta- 
tions raised  by  their  exterior  appear- 
ance— clean,  orderly,  and  well-venti- 
lated rooms,  comfortable  and  suitable 
beds  and  bedsteads,  with  a  supply  of 
bedclothing  and  furniture  equal  at 
least  to  the  wants  of  the  inmates,  and, 
in  many  instances,  showing  a  taste  in 
the  arrangement  for  whi(£  we  were 
quite  unprepared."  There  was,  even 
then,  « a  considerable  extent  of  new 
ground,  reclaimed  from  bog  and  moun- 
tain, bearing  crops  of  oats  and  pota- 
toes, and,  in  many  places,  the  tenants 
were  already  attempting  the  cultiva- 
tion of  green  ^  crops,"  and  labouring 
with  comparative  skill  at  draining  and 
spade  husbandry. 

Slow  and  painful  were  the  steps 
bv  which  this  progress  was  attained. 
Sxilied  artisans  there  were  none:  it 
was  the  habit  of  the  people  to  subsi- 
dise a  foreign  carpenter,  by  the  pay- 
ment of  an  annual  tribute  of  oats,  on 
the  condition  that  he  would  make  their 
coffins  when  they  died.  Carpenters 
and  masons  were  therefore  imported 
from  a  distance,  and  such  were  the 
privations  to  which  thev  were  exposed 
during  the  erection  oi  the  buildings, 
that  they  frequently  deserted  in  de- 
spair. The  most  vexatious  and  ha- 
rassing  opposition  was  offered  by  the 
people  themselves ;  they  would  not  la- 
Dour  at  the  foundations  or  fences,  and 
they  carried  off  the  tools  from  such 
desperate  wanderers  as  hunger  and  ne- 
cessity forced  to  engage  in  the  works. 


*  M.  P!chot*B  remark  upon  this  point  Is  not  unworthy  of  consideration : — **  Nous  avoos 
oubli^  q*une  question  pourrait  nous  etre  faite  sur  ce  Lord  Anglais  que  nous  avons  represent^ 
comme  exclusivement  inspire  par  une  pens^  utUitcare,  Tous  les  habitans  de  Gweedore  sont 
Catholiques — et  lui  ?  Lord  George  Hill  est  Anglican.  Au  des  obstacles  qui  lui  ont  ^te  sus- 
citea,  n*en  fiit  il  done  aucun  einpnint6  tL  cette  lutte  des  cultes  Chretiens,  qui  est  une  des  causes 
de  Tanarcbie  de  Tlrelande  ?  Non  sans  doute,  puisque  Lord  George  n'en  parle  pas.  Faut  il 
en  conclure  qu'il  est  un  homme  sans  cti//e,  ce  qui,  a  notre  sens,  designe  simplcmeut  un  homme 
indifferent  aux  formes  exterieures  du  Christianisme  ?  II  parait  que  non  ;  car  dans  le  brochure 
dtctee  sinon  ecrite  par  lui  nous  lisons  cctte  phrase ;  Min  ministre  resident  de  IVgline  d*Angle- 
tcrre  cel^bre  le  service  divin  matin  et  soir,  chaque  Dimanche,  dans  la  salle  de  Tecole :  les 
enfana  qui  y  assistent  re^ oivent  aussi  des  instructions  religieusefk '  II  e^t  evident  que  Lord 
George  Ilill  veut  qui  les  gens  de  sa  maison,  les  ouvriers  etrangers  et  leur  enfants  puissent 
prutiquer  la  cnlte  de  TegUse  dans  laquelle  ils  soot  n&." 
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The  new-made  fences  were  levelled  at 
night;  the  whole  scheme  of  innovation 
roused  the  ridicule  no  less  than  the  in- 
dignation  of  the  country.  **  They  ima- 
gined, that  by  persevering  in  this  way, 
they  would  in  the  end  tire  out  Lord 
George  Hill,  prevent  the  divisions  from 
being  occupied,  and  thus  defeat  alto, 
gether  the  new  plans.'*  They  were 
met,  however,  and  overcome  by  a 
perseverance  greater  than  their  own. 
The  store  was  built,  the  quay  made, 
and  the  market  of  Bunbcg  established; 
and  then,  "  the  next  important  step 
was  to  endeavour  to  obviate  the  old 
rundale  system,  by  placing  each  tenant 
on  his  own  farm,  preparatory  to  which, 
every  landholder  on  the  estate  was  serv- 
ed with  a  *  notice  to  quit,*  A  surveyor 
was  employed,  and  maps  were  drawn. 
After  SIX  months  had  elapsed  a  com- 
mencement was  made  upon  one  of  the 
townlands."* 

The  tenants  were  all  assembled,  and 
it  was  fullv  explained  to  them  that 
each  man  snoula  be  allotted  a  just  pro- 
portion of  the  townland,  in  accordance 
with  all  pre-existing  rights  and  bar- 
gains. In  order  that  tne^  mi^^ht  be 
satisfied  of  the  good  faith  m  which  the 
proposition  was  made,  they  were  asked 
to  appoint  a  committee  of  their  own 
number  to  accompany  the  agent  and 
surveyor,  and  assist  in  re-dividing  the 
farms.  When  the  division  was  ac- 
complished, an  interval  of  some  days 
was  allowed  for  objections  and  revi- 
sions, and  then  the  farms  were  distri- 
buted  by  lot.  This  work,  simple  as  it 
may  seem,  was  not  finished  in  less  than 
three  years ;  and,  as  it  was  accomplish- 
ed in  each  case,  a  greater  difficulty  re- 
mained to  be  overcome.  The  house  of 
the  tenant  was  to  be  removed  from  the 
cluster  in  which  it  was  originally  placed, 
to  a  convenient  site  upon  his  newly 
laid-out  farm.  Here  a  host  of  preju- 
dices and  ancient  pleasant  customs  rose 
in  the  way  of  the  reformer.  Recol- 
lections of  nights  of  social  converse, 
of  aid  in  sickness,  of  sympathy  in  joy 
and  sorrow,  of  combined  operations  of 
defence  against  bailiff  or  guager,  con- 
trasted mournfully  with  the  picture 
fancy  was  able  to  sketch  of  the  solitary 
grandeur  of  the  new  self-contained 
dwelling.  The  expense  of  the  change 
was  declared  by  the  first  adventurers 
to  be  ruinous :  it  entailed  upon  them 


the  necessity  of  keeping  a  servant- 
maid,  "  j  ust  to  talk  to  the  wife. "  But 
these  difficulties  also  were  overcome. 
When  a  house  was  to  be  removed,  a 
fiddler  was  engaged,  whose  services 
realised  the  myth  of  Orpheus.  The 
stones  moved  at  the  sound  of  his  notes, 
and  travelled  on  the  backs  of  the  as- 
sembled neighbours  to  the  new  site, 
where  they  were  again  composed  into 
a  dwelling,  by  the  power  of  music 
Man,  woman  and  child  gathered  around 
the  artist,  and,  for  that  occasion,  work- 
ing with  a  will,  they  effected  the  bodily- 
transplantation  of  a  house  in  an  in- 
credibly  short  time,  labouring  and 
dancing  alternately,  and  closing  each 
day*s  work  with  a  ball,  often  prolonged 
till  the  next  rising  of  the  sun. 

The  abolition  of  the  rundale  system 
and  allotment  of  separate  holdings  was 
made  the  occasion  of  settling  many  disu 
putcs  and  redressing  many  grievances 
of  old  standing.  Complaints,  long 
suppressed,  then  found  a  ready  vent ; 
and  some  of  the  facts  disclosed  might 
be  studied  with  profit  by  the  dilettanti 
reformers  of  the  land  system  of  Ire- 
land, who  are  so  prone  to  look  at  the 
subject  from  a  smgle  point  of  view. 
Numerous  usurpations  ol  land  by  strong 
individuals  or  factions,  were  brought  to 
light,  and  restorations  were  effected 
under  theinfiuence  of  the  newly-created 
public  opinion.  In  one  instance,  a  te^ 
nant  complained  that  a  portion  of  hi^ 
farm,  for  which  he  was  paying  rent', 
had  been  forcibly  seized,  and  held  by  k 
neighbour  fbr  thirty  years*  It  was 
found,  upon  inquiry,  that  the  life  of  the 
former  landlord  had  been  seriously  en- 
dangered in  an  attempt  to  do  justice  in 
this  case,  which  was  now  redressed 
without  commotion  or  resistance.  Here 
was  a  cruel  violation  of  tenant-right, 
which  might  have  pointed  the  moral  of 
many  a  tale  by  English  fortnightly 
tourists,  or  adorned  the  address  of  many 
an  aspirant  senator,  had  it  ended,  Tip- 
perary-wise,  in  the  shooting  of  Lord 
George  Hill  or  his  agent ;  but  which 
the  former  of  these  public  instructoi^ 
do  not  suspect,  and  the  latter  well  know 
to  be,  in  lact,  the  type  of  the  majority 
of  the  agrarian  grievances  of  Ireland. 
For  one  case  of  oppression  of  tenant 
by  landlord,  there  are  nineteen  cases  of 
oppression  of  tenant  by  fellow-tenant : 
nineteen  agrarian  murders  are  com- 
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mitted  in  revenge  for  the  redress  of 
tenants'  grievances,  for  one  that  has 
its  origin  in  the  wild  justice  of  revenge 
for  landlords'  tyranny. 

Coincidently  with  these  operations, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  stimulate  in- 
dnstry  by  arousing  a  spirit  of  emula- 
tion,  and  by  the  hope  of  reward.  An 
annual  show  was  announced,  and  pre- 
miums were  offered  for  drainmg, 
trenching  and  fencing;  for  neat  cot- 
tages  with  chimneys,  and  clean  home- 
steads ;  for  bedding  and  bedclothes ; 
for  green  crops  ;  for  improved  breeds 
of  cattle;  for  flannel,  woollen  cloth, 
stockings,  and  butter.  To  those  dis- 
posed to  compete,  the  assistance  and 
direction  of  the  agricultural  steward  of 
the  estate  was  tendered,  and  a  pre- 
liminary exception  was  taken  to  any 
competitor  who  should  be  convicted  of 
makmg  or  dealing  in  illicit  malt  or 
whiskey,  or  of  bemg  engaged  in  any 
breach  of  the  public  peace,  or  who  did 
not  pay  his  rent  without  compulsion. 
The  first  year  not  a  single  candidate 
appeared;  the  announcement  was 
thought  to  be  a  hoax,  and  was  laughed 
out  of  conrt  accordingly.  In  1840,  it 
began  to  be  suspected  that  there  was 
something  in  the  matter,  and  thirty-six 
competitors  came  forward,  among 
whom  the  premiums  were  so  adjudged 
as  to  give  general  satisfaction.  The 
shows  have  ^n  since  held  yearly,  and 
with  increasing  success. 

The  curious  social  experiment  we 
have  been  describing  was  severely 
tested  during  the  melancholy  years 
that  have  passed  over  Ireland  since 
1 846 ;  still  it  endures,  and  so  far  as  a 
trial  of  fourteen  years'  duration  can 
go,  it  goes  towards  solving  the  question 
of  the  permanency  of  the  good  done. 
In  addition  to  those  signs  of  advance- 
ment we  have  already  alluded  to  we 
may  mention,  that  there  are  no  arrears 
due  upon  the  rental,  which  is  the  same 
as  it  Was  in  1838 ;  the  average  wages 
of  a  farm  labourer  is  nine  pence  a>day ; 
there  are  no  beggars  visible ;  no  pau- 
pers from  the  district  are,  as  we  were 
informed,  chargeable  upon  the  union  ; 
the  people  are  well  clad,  healthy-look- 
ing, and  orderly ;  the  business  of 
the  post-office  is  steadily  increasing ; 
the  traffic  over  the  newly- made  roads 
to  Dunfanaghy  and  Letterkenny, 
growing  daily  more  considerable. 
These  are  tenable  positions  in  ad- 
vance, yet  we  will  not  venture  to 
say  that  the  ground  has  yet  been  made 


sure.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  des« 
potism  under  which  so  much  has  beeinf 
done  has  as  yet  turned  out  a  com« 
plete  and  finished  work,  and  sinoeisly 
do  we  hope  that  the  benevolent  despot 
may  be  spared  to  accomplish  and  to 
enjoy  the  completion  of  his  task ;  thatr 
he  may  live  to  abdicate,  having  trained 
his  people  into  fitness  for  sociid  self-go- 
vernment and  freedom.  With  a  view  to- 
wards this  end,  it  is  manifest  that  Lord 
George  Hill  has  shaped  all  his  plans, 
and  it  is  upon  this  peculiarity  in  his  policy 
that  we  most  confidently  fix  our  hopes 
of  his  ultimate  success.  He  has  not 
shrunk  from  the  exercise  of  a,uthority 
nearly  absolute,  but  he  has  exercised 
it  manifestly  with  a  design  of  training 
beings  endowed  with  human  faculties, 
not  m  the  coercion  and  ordering  of 
senseless  machines.  He  issues  his 
ukase  against  the  sub-division,  sale,  or 
exchange  of  land,  without  his  leave;  he 
forbids  the  building  or  enlargement  of 
houses,  unapproved  of  bv  ms  agent, 
and  he  is  prepared  to  enforce  his  laws 
by  "  severe  punishment,*'  by  ejectmen;fe 
from  the  farm,  expulsion  from  the  es- 
tate ;  but  he  causes  all  tnen  to  know 
that  such  tyranny  is  *'  freedom's  best 
and  truest  friend."  His  arbitrary 
power  is  directed  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  hard  slavery  of  poverty  and  de- 
pendence ;  his  object,  avowed  and  re- 
co^ised,  is  to  evoke  a  spirit  of  self- 
reliance,  and  a  power  of  self-mainte* 
nance,  which  is  liberty. 

**  The  sons  and  daughters  of  the  teoanta 
most  tiy  and  do  for  themselves;  and  if  t^etr 
porenti  can  give  them  a  cow,  or  the  price  of 
one,  they  should  take  a  mountain  farm,  or 
go  out  to  service,  or  get  work  elsewhere,  ff 
none  is  to  be  had  near  home. 

"The  old  plan  of  dividing  the  land 
amongst  tlie  children  of  a  family  has  made 
many  beggars ;  this  will|  therefore,  no 
longer  be  allowed." 

It  is  thus.  Lord  George  addresses 
his  tenants ;  but  while  he  forbids  the 
rising  generation  to  impose  misery  and 
slavery  upon  themselves,  their  parents, 
and  their  descendants,  he  opens  a  way 
by  which  they  may  attain  to  self-sup« 
port  and  freedom.  Under  the  circum*. 
stances  indicated  in  his  address,  he 
will  let  them  mountain  farms  at  a 
shilling  an  acre  for  the  first  seven 
years,  and  give  them  security  of  tenure 
for  twenty-one  years,  with  no  greater 
increase  of  rent  than  a  shilling  an  acre 
at  the  close  of  each  septenniu  period* 
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My  object/'  says  his  Lordship,  in  a 
oommunication  which  we  know  was  not 
intended  for  the  public  eye— 

"  My  object  was,  to  put  the  district  in  a 
working  state,  so  that  any  industrious  man 
might  avail  liimsdf  of  what  Providence  had 
abundantly  provided.  To  an  utter  stranger, 
accustomed  only  to  a  more  civilised  state  of 
things,  the  people  may  appear  to  have  done 
but  little,  and  so  indeed  they  have ;  but  yet, 
looking  back  ten  years,  the  district  is  much 
changed  for  the  better.  I  may  be  very  thank- 
ful to  have  been  enabled  to  accomplish  this 
much  peaoeablyy  without  having  put  out  a 
single  individual,  and  to  have  made  them 
understand,  that  I  only  wished  to  place 
them  in  a  more  favourable  position.  *  We 
have  great  peace  now,*  has  been  sometimes 
said  by  them." 

We  looked  at  the  work  with  eyes  not 
utterly  strange,  and  we  can  under- 
stand the  fear,  as  well  as  the  sclf-gra- 
tulation  here  expressed ;  but  we  cannot 
think  that  any  reflecting  man  could 
Tisit  this  district,  and  not  value  the 
opportunity  it  aflbrds  for  the  study  and 
solution  of  many  hard  problems  in  the 
Irish  difficulty.  Yerifymg  our  account 
of  its  past  condition  on  the  spot,  a 
candid  advocate  of  tenant-right  might 


be  induced  to  admit  that  an  entire  ne. 
gation  of  landlord-claims  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  save  tenants  from  opprea. 
sion,  or  to  secure  agricultural  improve- 
ment and  prosperity.  The  bitterest 
hater  of  tne  proud  Saxon  invader 
might  learn  that  his  absolute  non-in- 
tervention  is  not  necessarily  followed 
by  Celtic  domestic  peace  and  happiness. 
Kay,  the  over-zealous  controversialist 
might  see  that  much  can  be  done, 
ought  to  be  done,  and  must  be  done, 
by  physical  training  and  discipline,  be- 
fore the  mind  of  an  uncivihsed  man 
can  be  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
the  great  truths  of  spiritual  religion. 
But  the  grand  moral  which,  as  we 
think,  the  progressing  experiment  in 
Gweedore  will  teach  to  men,  whose 
minds  and  hearts  are  wide  and  genial 
enough  to  render  their  friendship  for 
Ireland  something  more  than  a  speca- 
lation  in  party  trade,  lies  in  the  truths 
that  social  regeneration  must  be  begun 
by  absolute  authority,  and  can  advance 
towards  permanency  and  perfection 
only  in  proportion  as  a  capacity  for 
sell-government  is  developed  among 
the  people,  by  discipline  and  know- 
ledge. 


THB  GOLDSN  OUILLOTIME. 


BT  SHAFTO  D'aSSAO. 


I  PASsfiD  part  of  the  year  1824,  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  1825,  in  France. 
I  was  then  more  than  a  boy,  though  not 
quite  a  man — that  is,  I  was  able  to  ob- 
serve everything,  without  having  at- 
tained the  full  power  of  reasoning  upon 
what  I  saw.  Above  all,  my  memory 
was  more  retentive  than  it  has  ever 
been  since,  for  I  have  remarked  that 
the  pictures  drawn  upon  the  retina  of 
die  mind  do  not  become  fastened  by 
after  processes.  As  they  first  impinge, 
80  they  remain,  all  the  more  distinctly 
and  permanently  from  having  been 
traced  upon  a  delicate  and  virgin  sur. 
face.  Youth  employs  itself  little  with 
the  images  it  stores  within  its  memory. 
iThey  are  kept  for  after  use~a  use  that 
wears  them  out. 

One  over-cloudcd  aflcrnoon,  having 
just  had  my  fencing  lesson,  and  find- 
ing  it  quite  impossible  to  remain  within 
doors  any  longer  without  getting  hope- 


lessly into  the  blue  devils,  I  sallied 
forth  into  the  street  of  Tours  (the  town 
in  which  we  then  resided),  without  any 
very  definite  idea  of  the  next  thing  to 
be  done.  There  were  two  ways,  of 
course,  to  choose  between — one  to  the 
left,  up  the  Faubourg,  past  the  J*a- 
brique  de  Passementerie,  the  Pensian, 
and  the  ancient  stone,  on  which  was 
inscribed  the  record  of  some  ancient 
inundation  of  the  Lfoire,  "jusqu*  id,*' 
stopped  by  the  visible  interposition  of 
St.  Anthony.  But,  then,  in  that  di- 
rection lay  the  abbatoir,  and  the  bare 
idea  of  a  sanguine  gush  from  within 
the  archway  and  down  the  kennel 
whilst  I  was  traversing  its  brink,  was 
enough  to  decide  me.  I  turned  to  the 
right. 

This  led  me  to  the  more  ancient 
parts  of  the  town,  and  the  congenial 
vicinity  of  the  great  Cathedral  of  St. 
Gatien.     The  echoes  of  the  deep  bells 
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swept  oyer  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  andj 
chimed  in  with  the  sombre  tone  of  my 
contemptlations.  At  a  particular  break 
in  this  ridge  of  roofs,  1  caught  a  sight 
of  the  massive  towers,  staring  over  omi-[ 
nously  upon  me  from  the  region  of. 
tempest,  while  two  or  three  ravens! 
seemed  to  be  blown  out  of  them  ever, 
and  anon  by  the  ^usts,  slowly  and  per- 
aeveringly  returning  with  each  lull  to 
the  shelter  of  the  ragged  tracery  near 
their  summits,  and  ibrcibly  remmding 
me  of  those  evil  thoughts  which,  when 
expelled,  return  again  and  again  to 
find  shelter  in  some  rent  of  our  ruined 
organisation.  It  was  not  without  a 
certain  sensation  of  awe  that  I  found 
myself  thus  under  the  archiepiscopal 
shadow,  for  I  had  learned  thus  early  to 
succumb  to  the  genius  of  great  struc- 
tures, and  to  suffer  myself  to  be  be- 
stridden by  these  dark  embodiments  of 
mediflBval  influences. 

Suddenly  I  observed  indications  of 
the  avenue  coming  to  an  end.  Grass 
started  greenly  between  the  stones,  and 
the  street  appeared  untrodden  by  man 
or  beast.  A  few  steps  farther,  and  a 
heavy  gate  stood  opposite  me,  under 
the  skeletons  of  lai^e  timber  trees, 
barring  all  farther  i^vance.  I  now 
cast  about  me  for  some  means  of  exit, 
other  than  by  retracing  my  steps,  which 
somehow  or  other  conveyed  to  me  a 
sense  of  humiliation ;  and  I  did  con- 
trive to  make  out  at  the  right  a  low 
archway,  through  which  a  paved  alley 
sharply  descended,  I  knew  not  whither, 
but  apparently  a  public  thoroughfare. 
Down  this,  afler  a  moment's  hesitation, 
I  plunged,  and  found  myself,  as  soon 
OS  I  had  emerged  into  the  light  at  the 
rear  of  the  buildings,  in  a  deserted 
plot,  which  seemed  to  stretch  away  in 
one  direction,  comfortless  and  grass- 
grown,  nearly  to  the  inner  face  of  the 
town  walls. 

Long  as  I  had  resided  in  Tours,  I 
had  never  seen  or  heard  of  this  place. 
Where  was  I  ? — what  was  it  ?  I  de- 
termined to  find  out.  Besides,  it  was 
sheltered  from  the  wind,  which  was 
getting  keener  every  moment,  as  the 
short  day  began  to  dose  in.  I  knew 
not  what  it  was  that  urged  me  on,  but  I 
felt  a  forward  impulse,  and  followed  the 
path  for  some  distance,  until  a  slight 
bend  removed  altogether  from  my  view 
both  the  buildings  I  had  lefl  behind, 
and  the  distant  town  wall,  and  brought 
me  to  the  foot  of  an  ancient  ter- 
race. 


The  solitude  was  impressive.  The 
Istorm,  which  roared  amongst  the  leaf- 
jless  great  trees  on  the  terrace  overhead, 
[as  through  the  cordage  of  a  ship,  could 
[not  get  down  to  where  I  was,  except 
iin  an  occasional  gust  and  eddy,  strik- 
ing a  bare  branch  against  a  bare  stone, 
as  if  bent  on  killing  what  the  winter 
had  robbed ;  and  the  Sofl,  moist  black 
loam  about  me  I  could  fancy  to  par- 
take of  the  genius  of  the  place,  and  de- 
rive its  richness  from  accumulated  re- 
lics of  mortality. 

Here  I  paused,  marvelling  at  the  Cy- 
clopean proportions  of  the  stones  of 
which  the  terrace  wall  was  composed. 
Surely,  said  I,  they  were  giants  who 
fashioned  and  put  together  these  huse 
masses  I  But  what  is  this  ?  Why,  the 
terrace  looks  as  if  it  was  undermined  I 

This  exclamation  was  forced  from  me 
by  my  coming  suddenly  upon  a  breach, 
similar  to  what  the  waves  sometimes 
make  in  a  sea-wall — ^that  is,  the  lower 
courses  for  some  distance  appeared  to 
have  been  removed  outwards,  the  up- 
per remaining  hanging  together  by 
their  own  weight,  so  as  to  give  a  oave- 
like  appearance  to  the  aperture. 

I  had  not  time,  however,  to  specu- 
late upon  the  cause  of  what  I  saw,  for 
at  that  instant  I  perceived,  just  within 
the  shadow  of  the  opening,  the  figure 
of  a  man  kneeling.  There  is  always 
something  startling  in  stumbling  upon 
the  hidden  devotions  of  another.  If 
you  add  to  this,  in  the  stranger's  ap- 
pearance, a  stern  melancholy  of  coun- 
tenance spread  over  the  rigid  promi- 
nence of  protruding  bones,  scarcely  co- 
vered by  the  sallow  flesh,  and  the  pe- 
culiar expression  of  eyes,  the  balb  of 
which  seemed,  instead  of  swelling  out- 
wards, to  hollow  inwards,  us  you  look  in- 
to a  rock  crystal,  some  idea  of  my  first 
sensations  may  be  realised.  1  felt 
my  heart  throb,  and  drew  a  step  back, 
in  hopes  I  had  not  been  observed ;  but 
the  stranger,  without  turning  his  eyes 
in  the  direction  in  which  I  stood,  bent 
towards  the  sound,  and  held  up  one 
hand,  with  a  motion  which  seemed  to 
warn  me  not  to  go,  as  well  as  not  to  ad- 
vance. 

I  obeyed,  as  if  under  the  spell  of  a 
mesmeriser,  and  stood  there  for  three 
or  four  minutes,  during  which  the  great 
bells  of  the  cathedral  came  down  upon 
us  ever  and  anon,  like  pufis  of  smoke. 
They  were,  I  now  for  the  first  time  re- 
marked, tolling  solemnly — a  mournful 
peaL   Presently  they  ceased ;  and  then 
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the  stranger  rose,  and  came  out  into 
the  entrance  of  the  <rrotto,  towards 
me.  I  bowed  respectfully,  and,  in  such 
French  as  I  could  muster,  apologised 
for  having  intruded,  however  uncon. 
sciously,  upon  his  devotions.  I  now 
saw  that  that  peculiar  expressionless 
look  I  had  at  first  remarked  could  give 
place  to  a  more  searching  one.  He 
drew  his  eyes,  as  it  were,  to  a  focus  by 
an  instantaneous  effort,  and  set  them 
burning  upon  me  like  a  lens;  then 
again  retracted  them  within  himself  and 
said,  calmly,  and  almost  mournfully — 

*'  The  Archbishop  died  an  hour  ago. 
I  had  a  prayer  to  say  for  his  soul  as 
well  as  the  rest.  They  prayed  before 
the  High  Altar— I  before  Heaven. 
Where  should  I  pray  but  here  ?** 

'•  You  knew  him,  perhaps  ?"  I  re- 
joined, scarcely  knowing  what  to  say. 

*'  I  have  known  many  people,  young 
man.  It  it  not  for  that  alone  I  knelt 
under  this  ruin.  But  come,  sit  down 
here ;  you,  I  see,  are  a  stranger — so 
am  I,  though  a  Frenchman.  We  have 
thus  a  bond  between  us.  You  are 
young — I  am  old.  That,  too,  is  a 
bond.  You  are  guiltless  of  the  last 
century.  Sit  down,  we  can  have  a 
word  with  each  other." 

The  quiet  self-possession  with  which 
he  addressed  me,  an  utter  stranger, 
surprised  me.  I  could  only  account 
for  it  as  the  result  of  that  one  intense, 
concentrated  glance,  by  which  I  fan- 
cied  he  had  satisfied  himself  as  to  my 
character.  But  such  a  man,  so  ner- 
vous, energetic,  and  decided,  must  be 
of  no  common  stamp.  Indeed,  young 
and  inexperienced  as  I  was,  I  scarcely 
needed  more  than  a  moment  to  read 
thus  much. 

Whatever  it  was — whether  fear  or 
confidence,  or  the  youthful  love  of  ad- 
venture  that  prevailed  with  me,  I  made 
no  demur,  but  seated  myself  beside 
him  upon  one  of  the  blocks  of  stone. 

''Let  us  know  each  other  a  little 
better,"  said  he,  ''and  we  shall  be 
more  at  our  ease.  I  ask  no  particu- 
lars of  you,  I  will  not  hear  them ;  for 
you  are  too  young  to  be  master  of  your 
own  secrets.  All  I  required,  I  have 
discovered.  You  are  JaTtglisk.  Had 
I  not  been  satisfied  of  this,  do  not  sup- 
pose you  would  have  been  sitting  here, 
now/'* 

"Well.    lam." 

"  Enough.  My  name  you  may  set 
down  as  Jean  Francois  Lenoir.  I  have 
seen  many  strange  things  in  my  day, 


young  man.  Ay,  and  picked  up  odd 
relics  from  the  past,  as  a  man^who  digs 
into  the  bed  of  a  stream  will  come  upoB 
coins,  and  potsherds,  and  bones.  Here 
is  one,  now,  so  out-of-the-way,  that  I 
always  carry  it  about  me." 

So  saying,  he  held  up  before  me  a 
small  gold  ornament,  apparently  de- 
signed for  the  neck  ;  but  which,  io  my 
inexpressible  horror,  I  perceived  at 
once  to  be  fashioned  into  the  shape  of 
a  guUlotine !  I  startefl  up — and  he 
rose  too ;  but  instead  of  entering  into 
an  explanation,  he  stepped  over  to  me, 
and,  taking  my  hand,  led  me  to  the 
light  at  the  entrance  of  the  grotto, 
then,  holding  the  ornament  so  as  to  ex- 
hibit the  reverse  side,  bid  me  read 
the  inscription  there  written.  It  was 
thls_ 

"14  tett  tombe.  U  rsnr  rtstt." 

As  I  read,  he  looked  me  steadily  in  the 
face ;  and,  as  soon  as  I  bad  pronounced 
the  wonls,  he  led  me  back  to  my  seat, 
and,  placing  himself  once  more  beside 
me,  said — 

"  Now,  I  have  given  you  the  key  to 
my  history.  Hearken  to  it,  for  it  con- 
tains instruction  :-^ 

On  the  20th  day  of  October,  in  the 
year  1793,  I  was  conducted  a  prisoner 
to  the  Palace  of  the  Luxembourg. 
They  had  accused  me  of  the  crimes  of 
being  rich,  noble,  and  a  royalist.  My 
estates  having  been  forfeited,  I  had  been 
arrested  in  the  provinces,  and  was  now 
brought  up,  along  with  several  pri- 
soners of  inferior  rank,  to  Paris.  As 
the  gate  of  the  Luxembourg  closed 
afler  me,  I  resigned  all  hope  of  libera- 
tion, except  by  one  exit — ^the  scafibld; 
and  secretly  determined  to  seek,  if  I 
could,  the  most  solitarv  recesses  of  the 
prison,  there  to  remam  shut  up  with 
my  own  thoughts  until  my  time  should 
arrive  for  removal  to  the  Conciergerie, 
and  execution.  I  trusted  to  what 
ready  money  I  had  the  command  of 
for  the  means  of  obtaining  this  indul- 
gence—for the  time  had  not  come  when 
the  system  of  rapiotage  had  been  or- 
ganised, under  wnich  every  one  of  the 
better  class  was  robbed  on  entering  the 
prison-gate. 

The  first  person  I  saw,  amidst  the 
crowd  who  thronged  round  the  wicket, 
anxious  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  their  fel- 
low-sufferers, was  Pierre  Levasseur,  a 
travelling  companion  of  mine  in  former 
years,  and  afterwards  an  occasional 
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associate^  until  something  incompatible 
in  oar  positions  in  society  (for  he  had 
not  the  eerU  annees),  and  then  the  stormy 
scenes  of  theReTolution,had  parted  U8> 
and  I  had  lost  sight  of  him.  He  em- 
braced  me  with  the  utmost  demonstra- 
tions of  aflfection^  and  taking  me  by  the 
hand,  led  me  a  little  apart,  and  told  me 
that  having  been  some  time  an  inmate 
of  the  prison,  he  could  be  of  great  ser- 
vice in  introducing  me  to  its  customs 
as  well  as  to  its  inhabitants,  and  pre- 
venting me  making  mistakes  which 
might  compromise  me. 

"  But,'*  said  I,  "  I  have  determined 
to  make  no  acquaintances  here.  I  have 
friends  enough  for  the  rest  of  my  life, 
I'm  sure.  If  I  want  to  make  a  last 
confidence,  you  are  here,  my  dear  Le- 
vasseur,  and  wiU  shrive  me." 

'*  Unless,"  replied  he,  with  a  laugh, 
"  I  have  first  to  make  my  confession  to 
you,  which,  in  the  order  of  our  arrest, 
is  the  most  likely  thing." 

"  And  how  came  you  here  ?"  I  in- 
quired, suddenly  recollecting  that  he 
had  never  appeared  to  me  a  very  warm 
royalist,  but,  on  the  contrary,  avowed 
himself,  when  I  parted  from  him  two 
years  before,  rather  inclined  to  the  po^ 
pular  side. 

*'  Oh,  we  must  not  forestall  our  re- 
velations. We  should  be  at  the  mercy 
of  each  other,  you  know,  if  we  became 
confidants  here  until  compelled  by  ne> 
cessity.  Enough  for  me  to  say,  in  a 
whisper,  that  I&bespierre  fancied  my 
linen  was  finer  than  his,  and  as  we 
employed  the  same  blanchisseuse,  he 
thought,  I  presume,  that  the  best  way 
of  reducing  my  fabric  to  the  texture  of 
his  own,  was  to  transfer  my  lingerie  to 
the  laveuseg  of  the  Luxembourg.*' 

''The  same  extravagant  drole  as 
ever  I"  I  exclaimed,  recognising  the 
esprit  railleur  1  had  so  often  observed 
and  rebuked.  "  Take  care  that  your 
nonsense  does  not  get  you  into  a  scrape. 
I  am  told  that  there  are  eyes  and  ears 
busy  hereabouts " 

"  Hush  I  I  know  it ;  but  I  know, 
too,  that  the  best  way  of  disarming 
suspicion  is  to  be  frank,  careless,  and 
jovial.  Do  you  think,  now,"  continued 
he,  lowering  his  voice  to  a  distinct 
whisper,  at  the  same  time  putting  his 
mouth  so  close  to  my  ear,  tnat  he  had 
to  lift  up  my  hair  for  the  purpose — 
"  do  you  think  that  you  could  form  any 
guess,  amongst  the  persons  about  us, 
as  to  that  character  we  are  all  so  much 
iA  dread  of— ^^  agent  of  the  poHce  f" 


*«  I  don't  know,"  replied  I,  venturing 
a  stealthy  look  round  me,  which  I  in. 
stantly  withdrew,  adding — "  Is  it  safe 
to  scrutinise  people  ?  You  confirm  my 
suspicions  as  to  our  being  watched." 

"  Scarcely  safe,  I  believe,"  he  re- 
plied ;  "  but  they  have  a  few  marks,  ne- 
vertheless. For  instance,  when  you 
see  a  man  sitting  gloomily  apart, 
avoiding  much  converse  with  the  pri- 
soners, and  noticing  neither  the  mo- 
tions nor  the  conversation  of  the  groups 
which  pass  him  by,  you  may  be  pretty 
sure  that  that  man  is  a  spy  of  Fou- 
quier's.  Upon  such  a  fellow  as  me, 
now,  they  have  an  uncommonly  sharp 
eye  ;  but  1  laugh  at  them,  and  they  can 
make  nothing  of  me.  Whatever  evi- 
dence exists  against  me  outside,  they 
shall  add  nothing  to  it  here,  I  promise 
you.  You  must  act  as  I  do,  my  dear 
inend.  Gome  into  society  (for  we  have 
our  society  here)  ;  address  every  one, 
get  all  you  can  out  of  them ;  make  your 
own  observations  in  silence,  and  if  you 
want  to  pass  remarks,  come  to  me. 
Ten  to  one,  my  superior  knowledge  of 
character,  gained  here  at  the  foot  of 
the  scaffold,  which  strips  off  all  masks, 
will  stand  you  in  stead.  And  now,  re- 
member, there  is  a  select  re-union  this 
very  evening  in  the  Salle  des  Pleurs, 
as  we  have  named  it.  A  few  of  the 
better  order,  as  it  used  to  be  called^ 
you  know  what  that  means — meets 
there,  so  I  will  direct  (request,  I  be^ 
his  pardon)  my  peculiar  little  turnkey 
to  summon  you  to  that  apartment  at 
the  usual  hour,  and  there  you  will  meet 
me,  and  some  others  or  the  missing 
aristocracy  of  France  1" 

I  was  amazed  at  the  levity  of  Le- 
vasseur  under  such  circumstances  i 
Btill,  I  was  young  myself,  naturally 
high-spirited,  and  was  greatly  re-as- 
sured by  meeting  an  old  acquaintance 
where  I  had  so  little  expected  it ;  so, 
aft;er  a  moment's  hesitation,  I  abandon- 
ed my  original  design,  and  surrendered 
myself  to  my  friend's  invitation. 

As  soon  as  we  had  separated,  how- 
ever, my  mind  relapsed  into  despon- 
dency. The  execution  of  Marie  An- 
toinette  had  taken  place  only  u  few  days 
before.  When  I  first  heard  of  it,  my 
soul  had  boiled  over  with  vengeance, 
but  by  this  time  its  effect  was  only  to 
aggravate  and  deepen  my  dejection. 
Besides,  the  terrible  reality  of  my  situ- 
ation forced  itself  upon  me  through 
every  chink  of  my  senses.  It  was  now 
that  I  felt,  for  the  first  time,  the  iron 
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of  captivity  enter  into  my  soul.  Pal- 
lid and  emaciated  faces  peered  spec- 
trally into  mine,  as  if  they  envied  me 
the  flush  of  health  I  had  borne  in 
among  them  from  the  world  without, 
and  could  not  communicate.  A  con- 
fused wrangling  consequent  on  over- 
crowded  accommodation  incessantly 
met  my  eai*s  ;  a  contention  in  which 
every  loftier  feeling  proper  to  man  as 
a  member  of  society,  gives  way  to  the 
one  grovelling  instinct  of  self,  degra- 
ding his  high  humanity  down  to  the 
level  of  the  brutes.  The  forced  inter- 
mixture of  ranks  and  grades,  previously 
dissociated  by  a  natural  arrangement 
assented  to  on  both  sides,  displayed 
its  effects  in  fierce  and  humiliating 
collisions,  in  which  the  great  social 
drama  of  the  Revolution  was  enacted 
on  a  small  and  mean  scale  under  my 
eyes.  I  might  easily  enter  into  detail. 
Here  and  there  a  group  lay  apart,  un- 
conscious,  apparently,  of  the  terrible 
tumult  around.  The  messenger  of 
death  had  come  to  these — had  taken 
one,  or  two,  or  more  away  to  the  Con- 
ciergerie,  never  to  be  heard  of  more.  I 
saw  one  man,  who  seemed  to  be  the  sur- 
vivor of  a  family ;  for  even  the  wretch- 
es expecting  their  own  fate,  pitied 
him.  He  sat  still,  in  a  ray  of  sunshine, 
a  thing  which  the  full  blaze  of  day  was 
powerless  to  resuscitate. —  But  why 
torture  you  with  all  this  ?  It  is  past— 
and  here  am  I. 

Evening  came,  and,  instead  of  the 
turnkey,  appeared  Levasseur  himself. 
He  suspected  I  might  make  excuses, 
or  be  unable  to  muster  my  spirits,  and 
determined,  he  said,  to  use  his  own 
influence.  I  saw  it  was  useless  to  re- 
sist, so  I  rose  from  my  scat,  leaned  on 
his  arm,  and  passed  along  the  corridor 
to  the  Salle  des  Pleurs. 

I  entered ;  and  found  myself  in  an 
ill- lighted  but  spacious  hall,  furnished 
with  some  rude  chairs,  tables,  and 
benches,  in  which  were  already  assem- 
bled probably  more  than  one  hundred 
persons.  It  was  at  once  perceptible 
that  here,  though  a  prisoner,  I  was  in 
elevated  society.  The  eye  of  one  ac- 
customed to  mix  with  the  world  detects, 
almost  at  a  glance,  and  under  any  dis- 
guise, the  grade  of  the  company  it 
surveys.  Besides,  mine  was  not  want- 
ing in  quickness,  and  at  that  time, though 
uninstrncted  as  yet,  possessed  in  full 
vigour  those  natural  powers  it  learned 
afterwards  to  turn  to  better  account. 
I  saw  that,  in  spite  of  those  dim  lamps. 


and  iron  bars,  and  rude  benches,  I 
stood  amongst  the  nobility  of  France, 
and,  like  a  true  aristocrat,  my  heart 
and  courage  instantly  bounded  with- 
in me.  I  felt  that  amidst  the  con- 
vulsion of  society  it  was  still  permitted 
me  to  associate  with  the  ancient  blood 
of  an  ancient  kingdom,  and  I  scarcely 
cared  even  though  I  were  to  suffer  the 
penalty  of  having  its  current  flowing 
through  my  veins,  so  I  were  permitted 
to  the  last  to  enjoy  the  exquisite  privi. 
leges  its  participation  afforded  me. 

"But,  M.  Lenoir,"  interrupted  I, 
"  you  had  not  previously  informed  me 
of  your  being  noble  1" 

"  Nor  had  I  intended  to  do  so,"  re- 
plied he,  afler  a  moment's  pause,  draw* 
mg  a  long  breath,  as  the  strain  was 
taken  off*  his  memory;  "you  have 
made  an  unconscious  discovery  amidst 
my  revelations.  Few  older  families  ex- 
isted even  then — none  exist  now  within 
this  kingdom — than  the  Yicomtes  de 
Martigny,  of  which  I  was  the  sole 
representative." 

"  De  Martigny  r  cried  I.  "  Why 
they  belonged  to  this  very  province  1" 

"  To  this  spot,  almost,"  he  replied. 
"  Their  estates  were  bounded  on  two 
sides  by  the  walls  of  Tours,  and  ex- 
tended across  to  the  lordship  of  Mont- 
bazon.  But  what  of  that  ?  They  are 
gone  ;  and  he  who  might  have  trans- 
mitted them,  he,  too,  will  eo-,  and 
with  him,  the  last  claimant  who  could 
have  recovered  them.  I  stand  here, 
the  sole  survivor  of  my  race  I" 

I  looked  with  a  degree  of  reverence 
upon  this  solitary  representative  of  a 
long  line  of  nobles,  many  ahecdotes 
relating  to  whom  I  had  heard  during 
my  residence  at  Tours,  and  who  were 
always  spoken  of  as  the  Grands  Seig-^ 
neurs  of  the  district. 

"  Let  me  ask  a  question,**  said  I, 
"  arbing  out  of  your  disclosures.  How 
comes  it  that  you  live  alone,  under  an 
assumed  name,  and  yet  remain  here, 
wkere  you  are  likely  to  be  most  easily 
recognised  ?" 

"  You  will  understand  the  reason  be- 
fore I  have  done.  My  immediate  object 
in  living  as  I  do,  and  in  renouncinj^  my 
proper  title,  is  to  elude  the  curiosity 
and  the  kindness  of  those  who  have 
nothing  to  discover  which  I  would  not 
keep  concealed,  and  can  offer  no  con- 
solation that  could  repair  the  past." 

I  entered  the  Hall  of  Tears  (as  with  a 
ghastly  conceit  they  named  their  place 
of  meeting),  and  was  recognised  by 
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more  than  one  of  the  personages  as- 
sembled  there.  M^oe  ivas  imprinted 
on  the  visages  of  many  of  these ;  a 
reckless  hihmty  lighted  up  the  counte- 
nances of  a  few  of  the  younger  men, 
but  most  of  them  retained  their  ordi. 
nary  cheerfulness  and  vivacity  unim- 
paired and  nnexaggerated ;  and  all, 
without  exception,  appeared  to  pre- 
serve the  lofty  and  chivalrous  demean- 
our which  mi^Kt  be  deemed  hereditary 
in  their  families,  and  had,  at  all  events, 
become  a  second  nature.  For  me  to 
have  appeared  otherwise  than  myself 
in  such  a  society,  would  have  been 
derogatory  to  my  pretensions— so  in  a 
few  moments  I  fell  in  with  the  spirit 
of  the  assemblage,  and,  shutting  my 
eyes  to  the  gloomy  accessories,  strove 
to  imagine  myself  once  more  in  one  of 
the  ialons  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Ger- 
main. 

What  struck  me  as  most  singular, 
though  in  keeping  with  the  name  of 
this  hall,  was,  that  many  of  the  ladies 
present  wore  as  ornaments,  either  on 
their  heads,  round  their  necks,  or  on 
their  bosoms,  pieces  of  jewellery  signi. 
ficant  in  their  forms  of  the  horrors  that 
surrounded  and  awaited  them.  One 
exhibited  a  chain  and  padlock  bracelet, 
another  a  dagger  through  her  hair,  and 
a  third  a  skull  and  cross-bones  as  a 
brooch.  A  shudder  ran  through  me 
as  I  observed  this  grim  pleasantry  asso- 
ciated with  death ;  and  though  I  learned 
at  last  to  look  upon  these  emblems 
with  indifference — nay,  with  something 
less  than  indifference,  as  you  shafl 
hear^-yet  it  took  some  time  to  recon- 
cile me  tS  the  fashion. 

Levassenr  stuck  close  to  my  elbow, 
and  watched  the  effect  of  what  I  wit- 
nessed, as  it  depicted  itself  upon  my 
countenance.  He  gave  me  creoit  more 
than  once  for  my  steadiness  of  nerve 
nnder  circumstances  so  trying  and  so 
novel,  and  at  the  same  time  satisfied 
my  curiosity  every  now  and  then,  by 
recounting  anecdotes  and  incidents  re- 
lating to  the  more  remarkable  of  the 
personages  who  approached  and  re- 
ceded from  us. 

'*  There ;  do  you  see  that  reserved, 
downcast-looking  body,  with  the  ton. 
sure  of  a  monk  only  half  overgrown 
by  the  locks  of  a  sans-culotte  f  He 
seems  to  think  that  society  is  a  mistake, 
now  that  it  is  likely  to  lose  him  so  soon. 
That  is  the  ci-devant  Abbe  Fauchet, 
who  will  probably  remove  his  gravity 
from  hence  to  the  Conciergerie  in  a 


day  or  two.  He  figures,  yon  know, 
among  the  Girondm  worthies,  who 
seem  so  indignant  that  their  turn 
should  come  at  last  for  the  guillotine." 

"What!  a  Girondin?"  exclaimed  I; 
"are  they  actually  in  the  room  ?" 

**  To  be  sure.  The  noblesse  admits 
them  on  the  score  of  their  youth  and 
approaching  dissolution.  See,  here 
we  have  another  of  them,  for  they 
are  ^garious.  He  is  hobbling  up 
on  his  crutches  to  cheer  up  Fauchet. 
That  is  Sillery ;  a  jolly  dog  to  the 
last" 

"Where  is  Vergniaud?"  I  whisper- 
ed, unable  to  repress  the  interest  I  felt 
in  the  theme  of  all  tongues. 

"  We  must  go  further  up  the  room 
to  reach  him,"  replied  Levasseur. 
"  He  and  Duces  have  contrived  to 
excite  pretty  nearly  as  violent  &Jureur 
amongst  the  grandes  dames  as  they 
formerly  did  chez  lee  dames  de  la 
halle ;  and  can  never  manage  to  get 
even  in  prison  a  moment's  peace,  or 
what  they  would  call  peace ;  that  isy 
solitude." 

I  could  scarcely  refrain  from  a  smile 
at  this  wild  travesty  of  the  clas- 
sic sentiment,  and  advanced  into  the 
hall  until  I  reached  the  circle, 
in  the  midst  of  which  stood  Yerg. 
niaud.  Duces,  and  Fonfrede.  For 
a  moment  I  could  not  help  feeling 
a  flush  of  triumph  at  seeing  these 
^rebrands  themselves  the  victims  of 
their  own  exterminating  frenzy.  The 
next,  I  stood  spell-bound  like  the  rest, 
listening  to  such  a  flow  of  eloquence 
from  the  lips  of  the  principal  speaker 
as  no  experience  of  my  life  had  ever 
prepared  me  for.  It  was  not  the 
excited  extravagance  of  mere  decla- 
mation you  so  often  listen  to,  full  of 
florid  luxuriance  upon  a  dead  level, 
like  a  tropical  forest.  Vergniaud 
spoke  like  a  philosopher  and  a  man  of 
the  world  as  well  as  an  orator.  £very 
exalted  theme  he  discussed  by  turns ; 
and  when  the  poetic  youth.  Duces, 
illustrating  the  subject  Vergniaud  had 
last  touched  upon,  namely,  the  mise- 
ries of  France  and  the  unhappy  dangers 
into  which  young  and  gifted  spirits  had 
been  drawn  by  their  patriotism,  uttered, 
with  the  fervour  of  a  martyr,  that  fine 
sentiment  of  Corneille's-^ 

**  L*  plot  doQoe  cfpennce  ett  d6  perdra  l*efpolr,'* 

the  eye  of  the  speaker  bent  upon  him 
with  an  expression  of  sy  mpathising  affec- 
tion, which  seemed  to  go  to  the  hearts  of 
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the  listening  group  around,  and  cer* 
tainly  disarmed  mine  for  the  moment 
of  some  of  its  prejudices. 

"  Come,  come,"  cried  Levasseur, 
jogging  my  elbow,  **  it  will  not  do  to 
nave  you  embrace  the  Gironde  contre 
cceur.  Were  Madame  Roland  here 
to-night  indeed,  there  might  be  some 
excuse  for  you.  She,  alas  I  has  taken 
a  most  extraordinary  and  unaccount* 
able  aversion  to  me,  do  you  know;  and, 
when  I  appear  here,  seldom  honours 
us  with  her  presence.  But,  see,  away 
goes  Vergniaud  turning  on  his  heel, 
and  afler  him  sails  that  most  aristocra- 
tic provincial  neighbour  of  yours,  the 
Marquise  de  la  Cour  Cheverny,  in  a 
flood  of  ancestral  tears.  Young  Mont- 
xnorenct  follows  her,  with  a  vinai- 
grette and  heart  at  her  service.  Ah ! 
you  see,  Vicomte,  they  cannot  bar 
the  Faubourg  out,  after  all  1" 

Here  Levasseur  laughed  softly,  witii 
the  discreet  hilarity  of  an  habitue  of 
these  prison  festivities. 
,  "  levasseur  1  Levasseur  I  bo  serious, 
I  entreat  of  you.  This  is  not  the  place 
for  such  levity  l" 

My  remonstrance  was  prompted  by 
the  entrahce  of  two  persons. 

One  of  them  was  an  elderly  lady, 
the  other  a  young  one.  As  soon  as 
they  had  entered,  an  ecclesiastic  of 
dignified  demeanour,  whose  face  I  did 
not  see  at  the  time,  but  who  seemed 
to  have  been  expecting  them,  moved 
over  towards  them,  as  if  to  afford 
them  the  protection  their  sex  and  un- 
protected condition  had  need  of  in 
such  an  assemblage  as  this. 
•  They  were  dressed  differently  from 
the  rest  of  the  company,  who  most  of 
them  contrived  still  to  adorn  them, 
'selves  in  what  might  be  called,  by 
courtesy,  the  fashion  of  the  day,  even 
as  far  as  paint,  patches,  and  powder, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  ominous  jewel- 
lery they  wore.  A  sepulchral  simplicity 
marked  these  ladies.  The  elder  wore  a 
plain  grey  robe,  and  a  plain  cap  cover, 
ing  her  grey  locks.  Tne  younger  was 
in  spotless  white,  with  an  extraordi- 
nary  weight  of  what  is  called  black 
hair,  but  which  in  northern  nations  is 
more  frequently  dark  brown,  drawn 
away  from  her  brow,  and  falling  in 
shadows  of  lustrous  intricacy  upon  her 
neck  and  shoulders.  It  would  be  a 
vain  task  to  describe  her  face.  At  the 
time,  I  could  not  have  even  made  the 
attempt ;  and  if  I  afterwards  knew  her 
marble  complexion  and  (rrecian  fea- 


featnres  by  heart,  it  was  in  that 
moment  but  a  wonderful  and  radiant 
embodiment  of  loveliness  that  I  saw, 
penetrating  without  definite  ontlines 
the  tissues  of  my  imagination.  At  the 
instant  she  entered,  a  rich  voice  from 
amongst  the  company  was  just  giving 
the  minor  motive  of  the  then  fevoorite 
aria  by  Gluck,  "  Che  faro ;"  and  that 
form,  to  my  excited  fieuicy,  seemed  to 
atart  out  of  the  melody,*  as  if  bom  of 
grief  and  loveliness ;  so  that  when  the 
strain  ended,  I  expected  to  see  her,  too. 
Vanish  with  the  song;  and  leave  memory 
like  an  echo  ringing  in  my  heart.  It 
was  not  till  the  sounds  hiod  been  lost 
in  the  deepening  hum  of  voices  that  I 
could  utter— 

"My  friend — ^who— whatare  these?" 

*'  I  knew  you  would  be  on  wires  aS 
toonas  Alphonsine  ienteted,"  exclaimed 
my  companion,  without  fully  answer, 
ing  my  question.  **  She*  has  turned 
our  heads  here  already,  and  must,  if 
she  has  a  fair  trial,  soften  the  heart  even 
of  the  great  Rhadamanthus  of  the  Hotel 
deVille." 

I  felt  this  levity  to  be  more  than  out 
of  place — ^to  be  revol  ting.  Stiti,  I  must 
not,  I  knew,  judge  the  unhappy  throng 
around  me  by  the  rules  of  a  worM  from 
which  they  were,  most  of  them,  for 
ever  shut  out.  Accordingly,  I  con- 
tented myself  with  repeating  my  ques- 
tion. 

"  These  are  aunt  and  niece,"  replied 
he.  <' Noble,  and  all  that -.the  St. 
Lues.  The  elder  lady's  husband, 
Alphonsine's  uncle,  has  already  had 
his  last  promenade  upon  the  fatu  cart, 
lliese  two  are  charged  with  •  compli* 
cite,'  and  when  their  turn  comes  will, 
no  doubt,  follow  in  procession,  unless 
they  have  better  success  than  Custine'i 
daughter.  Meanwhile,  let  us  make  the 
most  of  them.  They  lend  salt  to  our 
"pleurs,**  and  do  all  that  mortals — or 
immortals — can  to  reconcile  us  to  iron 
bars  and  stone  walls.  You  must  not 
be  known  not  to  know  them.  Come 
along,  the  Archbishop  must  gite  place 
for  this  once." 

So  saying,  and  without  affording  me 
time  to  collect  my  thoughts,  he  dragged 
me  by  the  arm  up  to  the  ladies,  who 
seemed  already  to  have  gathered  a  re* 
spectful  and  sympathising  circle  about 
them.  He  made  his  obeisance  with  a 
deferential  courtesy,  strangely  con- 
trasted— to  nie,  who  had  just  heard  the 
remarks  he  had  made— with  his  true 
sentiments ;  and  was  proceeding  to  in- 
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trodace  me,  when  jnst  at  that  moment 
I  caught  a  glim|>se  of  the  clergyman 
that  had  at  nrst  joined  them,  and,  to 
my  surprise,  discovered  him  to  be  the 
archbimop  of  the  province  to  which  I 
belonged,  the  excellent  and  loyal  M. 
de  Montblanc.  Our  mutual  recog- 
nition was  at  once  pleasurable  and 
painful.  I  threw  myself  at  his  feet, 
and  the  excellent  prelate  shed  tears 
over  my  youthful  captivity.  When  I 
raised  myself  up,  I  observed  the  e^es 
of  the  younger  of  the  two  ladies  restmg 
upon  me  with  a  mournful  expression, 
and,  turning  towards  Levasseur,  saw 
upon  his  countenance  the  last  traces 
of  a  smile,  which  he  l^ad  not  intended 
to  have  left  lingering  there  so  long.  As 
it  was,  he  took  my  hand,  and  gallantly 
kneeling  before  the  two  ladies,  pre- 
sented, with  an  extravagance  of  ges- 
ture  looking  very  like  a  caricature  of 
tbe  ancien  regime,  Citoyen  le  Yicointe 
de  Martigny ! 

The  Archbishop  seized  my  other 
hand,  and,  without  seeming  to  notice 
the  overstrained  acting  of  my  com- 
panion,  spoke  my  name  over  again, 
adding  some  words  of  delicate  com- 
mendation— dictated,  I  felt,  more  by 
his  kindness,  and  the  interest  he  had 
evinced  in  my  family,  than  by  any  de- 
serts of  mine. 

I  look  back  with  astonishment  at 
the  intensity  of  the  {>low  which  I  fult 
pervading  my  whole  soul  —  at  the 
magnificence  of  the  conflagration  kin- 
dled within  me  by  the  consciousness 
felt  at  the  instant  and  iii  its  full 
energy,  that  now,  at  the  portals  of  the 
grave  as  k  were,  I  had  for  the  first 
time  met  with  the  fulfilment  of  my 
destiny,  the  substance  of  that  shadow 
of  love  my  whole  previous  life  had 
beeii  one  vain  pursuit  of.  It  is  pos- 
sible, young  man,  that  no  human  being 
id  a  less  desperate  emergency  could 
have  all  the  aspirations  of  his  nature  so 
completely  and  instantaneously  em- 
bodied before  him.  Life  was  con* 
densed,  as  we  believed,  from  years  into 
hours.  The  world  was  compressed 
within  the  boundaries  of  our  prison. 
Our  career  was  to  be  accomplished 
in  a  few  actions,  for  which  we  scarcely 
had  time.  Our  destiny  was  cooped  up 
in  a  few  fierce  feelings,  crowcling  to 
zend  their  barriers  within  our  breasts. 
I  received  the  image  before  me  into 
mj  heart  as  a  revelation  from  heaven^ 
a  great  light,  which  I  only  knew  to  be 
ligDt,  too  dazzling  for  me  to  look  at. 


It  passed  in,  blinding  me  on  its  way. 
I  could  scarcely  say  what  it  was  I  wor- 
shipped. 

This  powerful  heart-stroke  carried 
with  it  the  reciprocating  conviction 
which  alone  could  make  the  sensation 
endurable.  I  felt  that  the  shock  was 
mutual—that  the  electric  current  of 
passion  could  not  rend  one  bosom  so 
completely,  without  a  corresponding 
rift  in  tfaie  other.  To  have  doubted 
this  would  have  been  death.  And,  as 
after  knowledge  showed  me  that  these 
subtle  influences,  while  they  transcend 
reason,  act  in  strict  conformity  with  it, 
so  now,  in  very  truth,  I  had  divined 
aright  in  the  midst  of  my  bewilder^ 
ment.  Oh,  mighty  force  of  one 
master  passion  1  Terrific  and  fatal 
power,  which  lightens  and  blasts  at  the 
same  moment,  according  to  what  in- 
scrutable law  are  thy  thunderbolts 
turned  loose  amongst  mankind?  To 
what  end  was  it,  mighty  Creator  I  if 
not  to  vindicate  thy  superseded  wor- 
ship, that  the  swift  and  merciful  axe 
cut  off  the  authors  of  our  woes,  while 
upon  us  was  wreaked  the  slow  ven- 
geance which  has  cast  her  bones  here, 
and  still  binds  me  fast  to  life,  like  a 
malefactor  chained  to  the  oar  which 
strains  without  liberating  him  ? 

The  wretched  man,  as  he  alluded  to 
the  fate  of  the  woman  appeiiring  to  be 
thus  idolised,  had  seized  my  arm,  and 
when  he  shrieked  the  word  *' here" 
pointed  wi^h  hi3  skinny  finger  to.  the 
ground  at  oar  feet — which  caused  me 
to  start  up-.-but  the  next  moment  set 
me  upon  endeavouring,  in  the  midst  of 
my  excitement,  to  form  some  con- 
jecture  as  to  the  cause  of  his  haunting 
this  spot,  coupling  what  he  had  now 
uttered  with  some  expressions  used 
previously.  I  immediately  perceived, 
nowever,  that  there  was  not  enough 
revealed  as  yet  to  justify  any  plausible 
surmise,  so  I  turned  once  more  in  the 
attitude  of  anxious  attention  towards 
the  exhausted  narrator,  on  whose  fore- 
head big  drops  of  sweat  stood  out. 

Lei  us  hasten  on,  mv  son.  Hasten 
as  I  may,  I  cannot  make  ni^  relations 
as  rapidly  as  time  flew.  >i  early  four 
months  had  gone  over  our  beads  aa 
prisoners  in  the  Luxembourg,  and  still* 
though  the  Angel  of  Death  entered 
those  gloomy  dungeons  day  afler  day^ 
laying  his  finger  of  blood  upon  victim 
after  victim-  right  and  left  of  us,  upon 
oar  shoulders  his  touch  had  not  yet 
descended.     We  had  survived,  as  it 
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fleemed  to  tm,  whole  generations  of 
mankind.  From  the  young  and  gifted 
Girondins^  and  the  regicide  Orleansy 
to  the  very  turnkeys  themselves,  all 
had  been  swept  ofi'  to  the  guillotine, 
and  new  victims  and  new  goalers  were 
still  brought  in  to  pass  their  probation 
for  the  scaffold.  The  festivities  with 
which  we  had  affected  to  make  a  mi. 
crocosm  of  the  precincts  of  our  prison- 
house,  had  died  with  the  projectors  of 
them.  To  us,  and  with  new-comers, 
it  became  flat  and  wearisome,  this  at- 
tempt to  re-enact  saieties  which  only 
remmded  us  of  our  Tosses.  In  the  Con. 
ciergerie,  it  is  true,  those  who  had  been 
brought  so  far  on  their  way  to  the 
grave  still  made  wild  sport  of  their 
uist  hours,  in  the  dead  of  each  night 
rehearsing  the  ghastly  tragedy  they 
were  to  perform  on  the  morrow.  Sup- 
pressed  laughter  floated  through  the 
empty  corridors,  and  troubled  the  sleep 
of  theconscience-ridden  goalers,  making 
them  lie  closer,  as  they  half  believed 
that  the  ghosts  of  headless  tenants 
were  rejoicing  at  the  ample  repasts 
preparing  for  the  tomb  they  had  de- 
scended into.  But  here  we  had  nei- 
ther  hope  nor  despair  enough  for  such 
things.  Life  for  us  had  become  a 
dream..a  sepulchral  shadow,  under 
which  silence  alone  flourished.  The 
discipline  having  become  stricter,  we 
could  not  indeed  have  indulged  in  all 
the  relaxations  once  open  to  us ;  but 
the  stringency  of  their  rules  was  an 
unnecessary  severity.  Our  spirits  had 
descended  to  the  level  of  their  req[uisi- 
tions  before  ever  they  had  been  devised. 
A  question,  I  know,  by  this  time 
suggests  itself  to  ^ou — how  did  all  this 
act  upon  the  feelings  and  aflections  of 
two  individuals  thrown  together  as 
spectators  of  such  horrors  ?  A  curious 
speculation,  no  doubt.  It  was  the  fire 
mighty  to  separate  the  gold  from  the 
dross.  We  bore  the  test.  Happiness 
hovered  over  us  both  like  a  commiser- 
ating angel,  not  quite  daring  to  alight 
upon  us,  but  without  once  wmging  its 
way  out  of  sight.  To  me,  no  period  of 
life,  before  or  since,  has  equalled  that 
in  felicity.  For  her,  I  beneve,  I  may 
answer  with  equal  confidence.  If  the 
chamber  of  lire  was  dark  and  vaulted, 
there  was  a  window  through  which  each 
could  look  into  a  world,  and  deem  it  its 
own.  The  barriers  which  shut  out  heaven 
and  earth,  had  lefl  to  us  our  eyes,  and 
lefl  us  together.  Into  these  luminaries 
we  looked  for  light,  and  saw  in  them 


perspectives,  heights^  depths,  distances, 
glories,  sufficient  for  the  amplest  as- 
pirations of  two  beings  like  us  joined, 
fused  now,  in  the  furnace  of  adversit j« 
into  one.  We  had  sworn  upon  a  token 
I  had  given  her — one  devised  in  accord, 
ance  with  the  spirit  of  the  strange  and 
half-sepulchral  world  we  lived  in — ^the 
token  1  have  already  exhibited  to  you 
— to  be  true  to  each  other  until  di- 
vided by  its  stroke.  The  vow  was  in. 
tended  to  strengthen  our  hearts,  and 
fortify  them  against  the  worst  fate  we 
apprehended — though  not  the  worst 
that  awaited  us.  I  had  no  hope,  no 
wish,  no  thought,  beyond  where  I  was. 
She  pastured  upon  my  looks;  and 
though  her  paleness  had  become  mor. 
tal,  her  flush  hectic,  and  the  gleam  of 
her  eyes  meteoric,  nothing  boded  that 
she  was  not  blessed,  and  might  not  be 
immortal,  in  her  present  condition. 

The  demeanour  of  Levasseur  during 
the  period  we  have  come  to,  was 
puzzling.  He  made  friends  and  in- 
timates on  all  sides,  and  succeeded, 
by  his  appearance  of  sympathy  and  the 
pliancy  of  his  character,  in  gaining  the 
confidence  of  those  mostopposed  to  each^ 
other  in  station  and  opinion.  He  was 
always  occupied,  if  not  in  the  large 
common  apartments,  in  the  more  se- 
cluded parts  of  the  palace;  and  the  very 
turnkeys  appeared  to  exhibit  towards 
him  a  deference  which  they  refused  to 
more  exalted  personages.  As  fresh  ar- 
rests took  place,  the  new  comers  found 
in  him  a  ready  and  instant  sympa- 
thiser, and  when  at  last  the  summons 
of  death  came  (for  such  everybody  felt 
the  removal  to  the  Conciergerie  to  be), 
he  took  leave  of  the  departing  wretches 
with  every  demonstration  oroommise- 
ration,  frequently  remarking  to  us  how 
bitter  a  drop  it  was  in  the  cup  of  his 
captivity  that  so  many  of  those  with 
whom  he  had  formed  the  closest  inti- 
macy, were  amongst  the  number  thus 
selected  for  sacrifice.  It  became  a 
common  topic,  indeed,  with  the  sur- 
vivors, this  ill-omened  peculiarity  re- 
specting him ;  and  we  should  have  been 
more  ready,  perhaps,  under  some  super- 
stitious feeling,  to  dissociate  ourselves 
from  his  society,  but  for  the  dread  that 
was  uppermost  with  us  all  of  having  it 
supposed,  by  any  withdrawal  from  each 
other,  that  we  might  be  classed  with 
those  retiring  and  morose  individuals 
whom  he  had  himself  taught  us  to  sus- 
pect of  being  implicated  with  the  police 
in  their  s)'stem  of  espiannage* 
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Alphoneine  alone  manifested  a  re- 
serve  towards  Levasseur.  I  could  not 
comprehend  this ;  and  occasionally  ral- 
lied him  upon  it.  He  turned  off  the 
subject  with  a  lau^h ;  and  only  |re- 
doubled  his  assiduities  in  his  usual  sar- 
castic  style,  which  won  upon  so  many 
and  amused  all.  As  for  me,  I  kept 
nothing  from  him — my  heart  was  as 
open  as  the  sun  to  his  gaze. 

The  10th  of  February,  1794,  was 
the  day  fixed  upon  for  our  flight — yes, 
that  was  a  thing  arranged.  Her  aunt 
Madame  de  St.  Luc,  and  the  Arch- 
bishop,  were  to  accompany  us.  Levas- 
seur was  to  remain  ;  but  told  us  he  had 
reason  to  calculate  upon  following  us 
ere  long.  It  is  unnecessary  to  tell  you 
how  all  this  was  brought  about.  Our 
names  seemed  to  have  been  forgotten 
in  the  vast  number  of  later  arrests,  and 
day  after  day  had  come,  without  plac- 
infl^  us  upon  the  list  of  the  proscribed. 
What  interest  was  made  for  us,  it  is  as 
little  needful  that  you  should  hear; 
you  may  believe  it  was  powerful — and 
that  it  was  woman's.  With  that  one 
woman  rested  the  generosity  of  the  ac- 
tion,-*with  the  man  whom  she  influ- 
enced, the  treachery,  if  treachery  it  must 
be  deemed.  I  am  not  called  upon  to  tell 
vou  wonders  unconnected  with  my  own 
histoiy ;  but  I  misht  well  excite  your 
astonishment.  Well,  let  it  pass.  Had 
my  distempered  and  gangrened  fancy 
contented  itself  with  accepting  the 
manna  from  the  hand  of  providence, 
without  thrusting  its  own  miserable 
devices  between  heaven  and  its  bounty 
we  might — but,  who  knows  ?  ^'  Ceux 
qui  ont  avance  que  tout  est  bien,  out  dit 
une  sottise ;  t7  fallait  dire  que  tout  est 
auxmieux," 

A  fierce  hilarity  buoyed  up  my 
spirits  as  the  day  approached.  I  had 
difficulty  in  keeping  this  under  control 
in  the  presence  of  my  fellow-prisoners. 
Alphonsine  did  not  share  in  it.  On 
the  contrary,  she  was  grave  and  pen- 
sive,  and  wept  occasionally.  She  said 
she  had  a  foreboding  that  she  should 
never  be  as  happy  elsewhere  as  she  had 
been  within  the  walls  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg. It  was  arranged  that  we  should 
make  our  way  to  Tours,  where  the 
Archbishop  possessed  the  means  of  con- 
cealing us  until  better  times.  We  were 
to  be  married  as  soon  as  we  arrived 
there  ;  or,  if  this  plan  should  not  suc- 
ceed, so  soon  as  he  could  procure  the 
material  means  of  solemnising  that  sa- 
crament. 

VUL.   XLl. NO.    ccxu. 


Why  was  Alphonsine  sadf — My  mind 
was  feverishly  active.  The  times  were 
wild.  Our  plan  was  desperate.  Was 
she  TRUE  ?  Shall  I  try  her  f  It  was 
the  suggestion  of  an  instant.  Another 
moment  had  decided  me  to  put  her  to 
the  proof.  "  She  would  leave  happiness 
in  the  prison,"  were  her  words.  Who 
was  remaining  behind  ?  Why,  of  our 
intimates,  only  Levasseur.  Infernal 
thought  I  How  had  this  never  occurred 
to  me  before  ?  Nothing  more  likel  v. 
He  was  ever  of  our  party.  He  would 
not  speak  of  her.  True,  she  avoided 
him  in  my  presence,  and  his  very  at- 
tentions were  tinged  with  something  of 
bitterness.  But  what  of  that  ?  The 
thing  was— not  plain,  perhaps,  but  pro- 
bable^-^ro^a^^.  I  will  test  him  to 
the  quick.  He  shall  aid  me  in  the  bu^ 
siness  himself/ 

I  was  sittmg  in  the  depth  of  a  win* 
dow,  with  my  back  to  the  li^ht,  lean- 
ing against  iron  bars,  pondering  these 
things.  Levasseur  entered ; — I  sprang 
up,  and  laid  a  hand  upon  each  of  hS 
shoulders — 

"  Levasseur,  man  garfon,  we  are  off, 
if  all  succeeds,  to-night,  you  know." 

"Well?  Yes,  you  are." 

"  You  are  sorry,  infernally  sorry^ 
eh  ?" 

"  Yes ;  it  will  make  a  difference  to 
me  for  a  time." 

"  Oh,  I  know.  Suppose  we  enliven 
the  scene,  to  keep  up  your  spirits  V* 

*'  Enliven  the  scene  1 — How  ?" 

"  Take  a  lesson  from  the  Concier. 
gene ;  enact  a  drama,  or  something  of 
the  sort." 

^<  I  don't  understand  you,  De  Mar- 
tigny.  Don't  let  the  people  see  vou  so 
eblouiyOT  they  will  suspect  something." 

"  Women  are  not  always  what  they 
look." 

"  Sometimes  they  are  better." 

"Sometimes,  Levasseur,  sometimes. 
Old  Madame  de  St.  Luc,  for  instance. 
—Eh?" 

"  Quite  as  good,  at  all  events. " 

"  Can  we  be  sure  of  any  of  them  ?" 

"  You  can,  I  suppose.  For  myself, 
I  have  seen  too  much  of  the  world  to 
be  anything  but  a  sceptic  on  such 
points." 

"  Then  yon  do  not  entirely  believe 
in  Alphonsine  ?*' 

"lia,  ha  I  I  knew  what  all  this 
was  comintr  to.  A  discreet  question  to 
put  to  a  friend  1" 

"  That  is  the  point.  I  want  to  try 
her." 
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*'Try  her  I"  he  exclaimed^  disen- 
gaging himself  from  my  grasp.  How 
IS  that  to  be  done  ?" 

•'  Oh,  easily.  Parblea  I  it  will  be 
sach  a  famous  preparation  for  the 
journey  I  Now^  you  can  help  me  in 
this." 

Fool  that  I  was  I  I  might  have  seen 
in  the  sudden  introvernon  of  his  eres^ 
80  well  remembered  afterwards,  what 
that  man's  soul  was  made  of.  Thev 
drew  back,  as  it  were,  deep  beneath 
his  brows,  and  glowed  with  a  flickering 
suspicious  eleam,  which  be  could  nei« 
ther  control  nor  conceal. 

All  this  I  laid  at  the  instant  to  fi 
distrust  of  his  own  powers  of  assisting 
me,  or,  at  most,  to  a  momentary  un-> 
willin^ess  to  implicate  himself  in  any 
new  oifficnlty  or  adventure.  I  gave 
him  time  to  recover, — and  lost  for  ever 
the  golden  opportonity  of  unmasking 
him. 

"  Yes  I  you  can  help  me.  The 
postern  towards  the  gardens  will  be 
opened  this  night  at  twelve  o'clock  by 
an  unknown  agent.  An  outer  gate 
will  likewise  b«  unguarded.  We  have 
the  password.  Disguises  and  places  of 
concealment  are  prepared.  A  guide 
awaits  us.  I  have  till  midnight  to  put 
Alphonsine  to  the  proof.  If  I  let  tnat 
hour  pass,  I  shall  never  know  her 
— neveTf  Levasseur.  Her  heart  I  feel 
to  be  my  own.  Look  at  me,  Levas- 
seur. I  ou  know  we  need  not  put  her 
affection  to  the  test :  but  she  may  not 
be  proof  against  terror.  Muflle  your- 
sell  in  a  disguise;  touch  her  on  the 
shoulder,  Levasseur,  as  she  passes  to 
her  cell;  say  she  must  come  to  the 
Conciergerie ;  that  if  she  utters  an  ex- 
clamation  or  arouses  her  friends,  all 
mnst  accompany  her ;  that  she  must, 
therefore,  be  silent,  and  acquiesce. 
Then  tell  her  that  her  only  chance  of 
evading  the  horrible  fate  yawning  be- 
fore her,  is  by  revealing  what  she 
knows  concerning  fn^—what  are  my 
sentiments  on  public  affairs — ^what  in- 
trigues I  am  a  party  to,  and,  srenerally, 
what  secrets  I  have  to  divulge.  Let 
this  go  on,  until  her  inmost  heart  is 
probed;  and  then,  and  not  till  then, 
release  her.  The  trial  will  be  a  sharp 
and  terrible  one,  but  it  will  be  final 
and  complete." 

Levasseurhesitatedymeditated, — and 
undertook  the  task.  As  for  me,  I  felt 
a  wild  elation,  agonising  as  if  ray  own 
trial  had  been  at  hand,  and  compound, 
ed  of  I  know  not  what  of  distrust,  ex- 
citement, ahurm,  recklessness,  passion. 


and  revenge.    Utter  confiirion  was  in 
my  breast. 

The  scene  was  fixed  for  eleven 
o'clock,  after  the  turnkeys  had  gone 
their  rounds,  and  when  the  galleries 
were  deserted.  Toung  man,  I  had 
my  own  plan  within  the  other.  Do  not 
suppose  I  believed  that  I  should  have 
satisfied  myself  by  leaving  the  trial  in 
Levasseur's  hands.  No;  I  had  not 
informed  him  of  the  interior  secret, 
which  was,  that  I  should  be  myeelf  a 
concealed  witnees  of  the  seizwne  tmd 
examination  of  Alphonsine. 

In  the  shadow  of  an  arched  niche 
some  of  the  prisoners  had  set  up  a  cm. 
cifix  of  overgrown  proportions,  before 
which,  in  passing  to  and  from  their 
cells,  they  mi^ht  stop  to  offer  a  harried 
prayer.  Behmd  this  crucifix  the  daric. 
ness  was  complete,  and  as  it  was  cloee 
to  the  place  arranged  for  the  arrest,  I 
ensconced  myself  there.  The  only 
ray,  indeed,  which  reached  the  ^>ot, 
struggled  from  a  coarse  lamp,  hung  at 
a  considerable  distance  in  an  angle, 
where  it  was  contrived  to  throw  its 
feeble  light  down  two  diverging  galle- 
ries. As  the  moment  ap|>roached,  I 
trembled  all  over  ;  the  joints  of  mj 
knees  refused  their  ofiice,  my  trepi- 
dation being  increased  by  the  appre- 
hension that  my  very  nervousness 
might  betray  my  concealment,  and 
frustrate  my  sdieme.  Listening  for 
every  sound,  I  heard  at  a  distance  the 
rambling  of  the  fatal  cart,  usually  ar- 
riving at  this  unobserved  hour  from 
the  Conciergerie  for  those  wretches 
who  were  next  to  undergo  examination 
before  the  revolutionary  tribunal.  Pre- 
sently it  came  .into  the  yard,  and 
stopped;  and  then  my  ear,  rendered 
acute  by  the  silence  and  the  morbid 
disturbance  of  my  nerves,  became  con^ 
scions  of  sounds  from  distant  cells, 
mumbled  whispers  of  plotting  fellow- 
prisoners,  agonised  ejaculations  of  so- 
litary prayer,  the  moaning  hum  of 
disturbed  sleep ;  nay,  I  even  fancied  I 
conld  catch  ever  and  anon  the  more 
remote  dank  of  a  chain,  as  some  un- 
happy wretch  in  the  vaults  beneaUi  the 
palace  turned  himself  round  in  the 
darkness.  From  without,  there  came 
to  my  ear  now  and  then,  as  if  borne 
upon  a  breeze,  the  hushed  thunder  of 
the  great  city,  like  the  premonitory 
voices  of  a  volcano,  whose  long  in- 
activity is  about  to  have  its  term  at 
last.  By-and-bye,  an  owl  blundered 
against  the  stone-work  of  the  window 
at  the  end  ef  the  passage,  and  startled 
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me.  I  hftd  soarcety  recovered  from 
tliis,  when  I  heard  a  stealthy  step  ap- 
proach^ and>  a  little  further  removed,  a 
tight  but  firm  foot-fall  foliowing  iii 
the  same  direction. 

The  stealthy  step  drew  near,  stop- 
ped close  to  me,  and  I  could  see  the 
outlines  of  a  figure  cloaking  itself. 
Scarcely  had  it  time  to  draw  aside 
when  the  other  came  up ;  and  the  first, 
which  I  had  no  difficulty  in  recognis- 
ing as  Levasseur's,  suddenly  emerged 
into  the  middle  of  the  passage,  and 
confronted  the  advancing  figure.  A 
faint  shriek  issued  from  the  lips  of 
Alphonsine — for  it  was  she;  but  she 
immediately  recovered  herself,  and  de- 
roanded  with  firmness  who  barred  her 
passaee. 

«'One,"  said  Levasseur,  disguising 
his  voice  with  considerable  skill,  <'who 
has  your  life  and  death  in  his  hands. 
Follow  me.** 

**  Not  unlefls  forced  to  do  so,"  said 
Alphonsine^  in  alow,  agitated  whisper. 
"  I  know  you  not— and  am  passing  to 
my  cell." 

**  But  I  know  yon ;  and  am  come 
to  ofier  you  better  lodgings — at  the 
Conciergerie.  Gome,  citoyenne,  we 
allow  of  no  leave-takings,  and  you  will 
not  want  many  changes  of  raiment. 
Come   along   with    me,    and    come 

auietly — do  you  hear?  The  quieter 
ae  better,  for  others  as  well  as  your- 
self." 

«  Oh,  my  €rod  1  must  I  go — alone?" 

**  Certainly  not,  mademoiselle.  You 
can  have  all  your  friends  along  with 
3rou.  You  have  only  to  rouse  them 
up  by  uproar,  a  struggle,  shrieks,  or 
the  like,  to  place  me  under  the  dis- 
agreeable necessity  of  forming  a  gang 
or  the  whole  family  partv,  and  t^ing 
von  ofi*  together  in  the  tumbril  which 
ifl  waiting  for  us  down  below  in  the 
csourt." 

«<Hashl  I'm  silent.  Don't  breathe 
a  word.  If  I  must  go,  God's  will  be 
done.  One  prayer  before  this  crucifix, 
and  I  am  ready." 

"What?  And  you  make  so  little 
of  it  1  Do  you  know  whither  I  am 
to  conduct  you?" 

**I  know  it  well.  To  ignominy, 
torture,  and  death.  Alone,  unfriend- 
ed, and  unheard  of,  shall  the  unhappy 
Alphonsine  endure  the  most  terrible  of 
fiites.  To  endure  it  she  will  be  torn 
from  all  that  her  life  holds  dear,  fVom 
those  for  whom  she  would  suffer  a 
thousand  deaths*  I  knew  it  well. 
Bot — teiHitlM  a«t  a  wevd  i  they  sleep 


sound.  I  will  make  my  prayer  with 
silent  lips — then  let  me  depart." 

So  saying,  she  was  about  to  throw 
herself  down  at  the  foot  of  the  cross 
behind  which  I  stood,  when  Levasseur, 
casting  off  his  disguise,  seized  her  in 
his  arms,  and  exclaimed,  in  a  voice 
hoarse  with  suppressed  emotion — 

**  No,  Alphonsine ;  not  for  this  am 
I  come.  Let  the  divinity  of  reason 
within  your  own  heart  be  favourable, 
and  plead  for  me.  I  have  much  to  re- 
veal—  of  myself,  of  others.  Listen  to 
me,  who  can  speak  and  answer;  and 
turn  from  that  image,  before  which 
you  might  pour  forth  your  supplications 
for  ever  without  response  or  succour. 
Who,  think  you,  has  sent  me  here,  to 
accost  and  confront  you  in  this  lonely 
cloister  ?  You  dare  not  answer,  though 
1  understand  your  misgivings.  The 
loved,  trusted,  faultless  De  Martigny  1" 

A  faint  exclamation  burst  from  the 
lips  of  the  girl  as  she  drew  back  from 
his  embrace. 

"Ay,  De  Martigny.  He  believes 
you  false;  he  does  not  understand 
you — he  never  understood  you.  Selfish, 
even  in  his  predilections,  he  now  seeks 
to  test  you  in  this  cruel  manner,  as 
much,  perhaps,  to  seek  evidence  against 
you,  and  a  plausible  excuse  for — shall 
1  say  ? — deserting  you " 

Alphonsine  save  signs  of  faintness, 
and  supported  herself  against  the  ma- 
sonry of  the  wall.  It  was  too  dark  for 
me  to  see  her  face,  though  she  was  close 
to  me,  but  I  could  hear  the  heart  beat. 

"Or,  perhaps,"  continued  he,  re- 
laxing the  strain  when  it  appeared  too 
violent,  "  it  is  only  levity ;  though  me- 
thinks  it  is  a  cruel  game  to  play.  You 
are  going  to  run  away  with  him  this 
night^at  least  so  you  think.  Perhaps 
he  thinks  so,  too.  Is  it  to  happiness 
you  are  going  ?  Just  reflect  upon  this 
scheme.  Suppose  it  never  went  farther. 
Is  it  for  this  man — the  man  who  de- 
vised all  this  torture — is  he  the  one  for 
whom  you  are  prepared  to  risk  so 
much  ?  I  see  you  pause — you  reflect. 
You  have  need  to  do  so — far  greater 
need  than  you  imagine.  Hearken! 
do  you  know  me  9  Have  you  ever 
heard  for  what  crime  I  was  thrust  in 
here,  or  why  I  have  not  followed 
Vergniaud,  Madame  Roland,  and  the 
rest  to  the  (guillotine  ?  Ask  Fouquier- 
Tinville  who  I  am.  Put  the  same 
question  to  Danton  —  to  Robespierre. 
Dost  thou  suppose  the  rulers  of  the 
destinies  of  France  are  not  represented 
within  these  walls?  or  only  represented 
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by  gaolers  and  turnkeys  ?  I  have  thy 
life — your  lives — in  uiy  hand.  A  turn 
this  way,  and  you  are  safe — a  turn  the 
other,  and  you  are  under  the  bloody 
axe.    lie  has  betrayed  you — he  mine!" 

"  Yovrs  ?**  feebly  ejaculated  Al- 
phonsine,  scarcely  able  to  stimd,  or 
utter  the  word. 

"Yes^mine.  Reassure  yourself. 
Your  ridiculous  plot  I  have  taken  the 
means  of  frustrating.  It  never  had  a 
chance  of  succeeding.  Should  the  at- 
tempt be  made,  and  fail,  you  are  all 
swept  to  execution.  Let  it  drop.  No- 
thing will  happen  to  your  aunt  and 
friends — in  short,  to  him.  They  will 
remain  here  as  before ;  and  when  peace 
is  proclaimed,  they  will  be  free.  A 
short  time — a  very  short  time — will 
show  you  what  stuff  he  is  made  of. 
Come  with  me.  You  know  that  long 
before  this  fickle  fool  appeared  amongst 
us,  I  was  devoted  to  you.  I  have 
never  ceased  to  be  at  your  feet.  Yes; 
through  the  whole  humiliation  of  this 
hated  rival's  courtship,  never  for  an 
instant  did  I  relinquish  my  claim  upon 
the  heart  of  Alphonsine.  Let  her  now 
understand  constancy — and  reward  it." 

♦* Reward  it,  sir?" 

**  Oh,  yes,  yes,  yes  1  I  have  earned 
something ;  your  reason  must  tell  you 
80.  Come  then,  fairest,  dearest  Alphon- 
sine I  A  word  from  me  is  our  passport 
beyond  these  gloomy  waUs,  into  s^ety 
and  happiness.'' 

*<  Begone  1"  she  exclaimed,  in  a  hol- 
low voice,   hoarse  with  indignation, 
?mming  him  from  her  with  a  gesture 
judged  to  be  a  bloyr* 

He  staggered  back  towards  the  cru- 
cifix— and  me.  I  heard,  or  rather  felt, 
his  breast  heave  with  rage. 

*'  Miserable  woman !"  he  muttered ; 
''think  you  that  the  supercilious  caprice 
of  a  court  can  find  here  an  appropriate 
field  of  action?  Do  you  nourish 
the  delusion  that  heroism,  as  you 
may  name  it,  will  in  these  gloomy 
cloisters  preserve  the  victim  an  hour 
from  the  Barriere  du  Trone  ?  Humble 
yourself,  woman!  not  to  this  stump  of 
idolatry  here,  but  at  Levasseur's  feet, 
and  implore  him  not  to  drag  you 
through  the  streets  by  the  hair  of  your 
head  to  the  guillotine  1" 

'*  Villain  1  in  this  hour  of  anguish 
and  horror,  I  tell  thee  that  I  de- 
spise thee  more  than  I  hate  the  san- 
guinary  gang  whose  spy  thou  boasted 
to  be.  And  here  I,  Alphonsine  de  St. 
Luc,  knowing  I  am  to  die,  yet  stand 
prouder,  and  purer,  and  more  joyful 


at  heart  before  the  eflSory  of  my  cru- 
cified Saviour,  as  the  affianced  bride  of 
that  Charles  de  Martigny  whom  thou 
falsely  malignest,  than  thy  masters 
ever  did  at  the  shrine  of  the  Reason 
their  deeds  have  outraged,  and  in  the 
face  of  a  heaven  that  sickens  at  the 
blood  they  have  spilt  I" 

**  Call,  then,  upon  thy  God,  or  upon 
Charles  de  Martigny,  which  thou 
pleasest,  for  all  other  help  is  in 
vain." 

"  Oh,  Charles  I  oh  God  V  cried  Al- 
phonsine,  as  she  sprang  forward,  with 
the  intention,  it  was  evident,  of  em- 
bracing the  crucifix.  Levasseur  threw 
himself  between  it  and  her, — and  at  the 
same  instant  my  hands  were  round 
his  throat  with  so  deadly  a  gripe,  that 
he  was  at  once  deprived  of  all  power 
either  to  utter  or  to  resist.  There  I 
held  him,  paralysed, — and  was  aboutto 
call  AJphonsine  by  name,  when  the 
continuing  immobility  and  rigidity  of 
the  figure  I  clutched,  shot  a  sudden 
conviction  into  my  mind, — and  I  was 
silent.  Agitation,  and  darkness,  and 
meditated  crime,  make  a  roan  suscep- 
tible of  any  extravagant  impression. 
Circumstances  afterwards  gave  strong 
corroboration  to  the  judgment  formed 
at  that  instant.  I  was  satisfied  that 
Levasseur  believed  himself  to  have  been 
seized  by  the  figure  on  the  cross  / 

Had  I  addressed  Alphonsine,  indeed^ 
my  words  would  have  faUen  upon  un- 
hearing  ears.  She  had  dropped  sense- 
less to  the  floor. 

I  now  ventured  to  glance  round  at 
Levasseur*s  face.  There  was  light 
enough  to  show  that  it  was  swollen, 
livid.  The  eyeballs  stared  and  were 
bloodshot ;  the  tongue  protruded  ; 
blood  trickled  from  the  nose.  I  had  no 
weapon,  but  I  raised  him  up  by  main 
strength,  without  relaxing  my  grasp, 
and  dashed  him  upon  the  stone  floor 
at  the  foot  of  the  crucifix ;  and  where  I 
cast  him  he  lay,  irredeemable  now — ^in 
my  fury  I  exulted  to  think — even  by 
Him  whose  emblem  hung  above  him. 
I  then  took  the  fainting  form  of  Al- 
phonsine in  my  arms,  and  bore  it  to 
Madame  de  St.  Luc's  cell. 

We  escaped.  Why  need  I  dwell  on 
these  things  ?  Paris,  the  faubourss, 
the  villages,  floated  off  behind  us,  luce 
a  misty  and  lamp- lit  dream.  We 
scarcely  knew  more  than  that  the 
breath  of  hi*aven  fanned  our  burning 
temples.  If  at  times  a  recollection 
of  what  we  had  left  came  upon  the  ho- 
rizon of  our  imaginations  like  a  fpec^ 
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tral  chase,  it  only  urged  us  the  more 
madly  forward  in  our  flight,  and  forced 
the  breeze  more  revivingly  against  our 
brows. 

We  turned  our  faces  southwards. 
As  long  as  it  was  night,  we  kept  the 
high  road ;  and  so  long  we  were  able 
to  avail  ourselves  of  a  conveyance. 
But  when  daylight  appeared  this  had 
to  be  relinquished,  and  then  the  fields 
and  the  farm-houses  afforded  us  tracks 
and  a  shelter.  The  simplest  things,  em- 
blems of  the  country  and  of  freedom, 
drew  tears  from  our  eyes.  Our  feelings 
had  all  been  intensified  in  proportion  to 
the  paucity  of  objects  we  had  to  exer- 
cise them  upon ;  and  now  the  sight  of  a 
peasant  driving  his  team  in  the  fallow, 
a  milk-maid  returning  home  with  her 
pail ;  nay,  even  the  kme  ruminating  in 
the  pasture,  the  very  trees  and  grass 
waving  in  the  breeze,  kindled  irrepres- 
sible  emotions  within  our  hearts.  On 
the  way  I  made  full  confession  to  the 
heroic  creature  of  my  cruel  suspicions, 
of  my  employment  of  Levasseur,  of  my 
own  counter-plan — of  all  that  to  her 
was  still  inexplicable.  I  made  no  at- 
tempt at  extenuation.  I  could  only 
conress  myself  utterly  unworthy  of  her, 
and  acknowledge  that  my  bitterest  pu- 
nishment was  to  learn  how  faultless 
was  the  object  I  had  presumed  to  sus. 

gect  of  a  taint  of  earthly  corruption, 
he  wept  as  I  recounted  these  things, 
received  my  explanations  with  a  hea- 
venly tenderness,  smiled  sadly  at  my 
doubts, — and  forgave  me.  We  were 
too  new  to  life,  and  too  uncertain  of  its 
lasting,  to  waste  time  upon  anything 
but  the  great  love  that  possessed  us. 

We  had  to  trust  ourselves  to  nume- 
rous individuals.  It  was  a  slender 
chance  our  reaching  Tours  unbetray- 
ed.  Terror  reigned  around ;  and  when 
occasionally  we  were  constrained  to 
ask  for  shelter  in  some  remote  and 
humble  homestead,  even  where  it  was 
afforded,  paleness  and  trembling  seized 
upon  the  inmates,  and  we  were  dis- 
missed with  furtive  haste,  leaving  dread 
and  disquiet  behind  us,  as  if  a  crime 
had  been  committed  upon  the  pre- 
mises. 

Besides,  I  could  not  help  expe- 
riencing a  sort  of  boding  apprehension, 
coupling  itself  with  the  revelations  of 
the  wretch  Levasseur.  Suppose  him 
dead,  had  his  agents  already  receivtfd 
instructions  to  act,  and  were  we  to  be 
the  victims  of  posthumous  malignity  ? 
It  was  plain  that  he  had  had  his  reason 
for  not  hayiog  us  swept  away  in  the 


usual  course  to  the  Conciergerie.  Per- 
haps he  judged  that  he  should  have  a 
freer  stage  for  the  accomplishment  of 
his  iniquitous  designs  outside  the  pri- 
son walls.  It  was  easy  to  understand 
bis  hints  as  to  seeing  us  soon  again. 
Kow  the  question  arose,  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  he  was  dead,  should  we 
change  our  course  at  once  ?  I  did  not 
hesitate  to  decide  against  doing  so.  We 
had  a  plan  laid,  the  only  one  which  af- 
forded rational  grounds  of  hope,  but 
which  might  have  been  thwarted  by  the 
machinations  of  a  traitor.  He  being 
dead,  we  had  so  much  the  better  chance 
of  success,  since  under  no  circum- 
stances could  his  emissaries  act  without 
communicating  with  him — these  not 
being  times  for  men  to  compromise 
themselves  without  the  warrant  of  in- 
fluential instigators.  But  suppose  him 
alive — I  would  not  allow  myself  to 
speculate  upon  this  alternative  at  all. 
The  thing,  I  insisted,  was  impossible. 
Nevertheless,  prudence  constrained  us 
so  far  to  deviate  from  our  plan,  as  to 
make  Tours  only  a  first  halting  place, 
with  the  desimi  of  penetrating  at  once 
farther  into  uie  west,  where  we  should 
be  more  out  of  the  reach  of  pursuit. 

We  arrived  here  safely :  the  Archbi- 
shop had  made  his  plans  previously, 
and  contrived  maters  so,  that  a  passage 
leading  from  the  palace  underground 
was  open  for  us ;  and  the  secret  ora- 
tory  which  existed  in  the  spot  where 
we  now  stand,  received  the  wearied 
party  of  fugitives  on  the  night  of  their 
arrival.  Then  for  the  first  time  since 
our  departure  from  the  prison  were  we 
able  to  collect  our  thoughts,  and  de- 
vise means  for  our  ultimate  safety. 

Our  plans  were  as  follows.  We 
were  to  remain  where  we  were  for  the 
night,  and  the  next  day  the  Archbishop 
and  I,  after  ascertainmg  as  well  as  we 
could  the  state  of  public  feeling  in 
Tours,  were  to  proceed  down  the  ri- 
ver to  the  retired  hamlet  of  Luynes, 
and  there  engage  one  of  the  flat-bot- 
tomed boats  l£at  ply  on  the  river,  which 
was  to  be  ready  for  us — that  is,  for 
Alphonsine,  her  aunt,  and  myself— to 
embark  on  the  same  night,  and  follow 
the  current  of  the  Loire  in  the  direc- 

''tion  of  La  Vendee,  where  we  believed 
we  should  find  friends,  and  were  likely 
to  obtain  an  asylum.  But  before  we  set 
out  upon  our  voyage,  the  exemplary 

prelate,  who  had  thus  far  been  our 
guide,  protector,  and  friend,  was  to 
])erforni  for  us  a  last  service,  and 
within  this  apartment  unite  my  adored 
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AlphoDsine  and  me  in  the  holy  bond 
of  wedlock. 

Look  about  you,  young  man.  Docs 
this  look  like  an  asylum  of  refuge — a 
bridal  chamber  ?  Behold  these  gigan. 
tic  blocks,  dislocated  as  if  by  an  arm 
still  more  gigantic,  and  ask  yourself 
whether  an  ordinary  firenzy,  even  of 
destruction,  could  have  wrought  the 
ruin  you  see ! 

The  next  morning  aroee,  serene  and 
bright.  As  Alphonsme  and  I  ascended 
from  the  apartments  beneath  into  the 
secluded  gardens  of  the  Archeveche, 
and  for  the  first  time  looked  upon 
the  enchantment  of  heaven  and  earth 
in  freedom  and  together,  we  felt  our 
souls  overpowered,  and  stood  long  in 
speechlessness  under  the  open  sky, 
unable  to  do  more  than  silently  inhale 
an  atmosphere  of  happiness  almost  too 
rare  for  our  subdued  spirits.  I  then 
turned  towards  Alphonsine,  and  per- 
ceived the  tears  coursing  down  her 
marble  cheeks. 

'*  Oh  1  my  well-beloved,"  cried  I ; 
"give  this  day  at  least  to  smiles,  and 
let  the  current  of  our  destiny,  if  it 
must  form  to  itself  a  channel  of  tears, 
flow  round  the  tranquil  island  of  this 
present  happiness,  even  though  it  meet 
to-morrow,  to  unite  the  past  and  the 
future  in  one  stream  of  sorrow  1" 

I  could  not  adopt  another  tone, 
though  I  felt  how  impossible  it  was  for 
such  language  to  establish  confidence 
within  her  breast.  We  had  gone 
through  too  much  -^  our  fortunes  had 
been  of  too  eventful  and  too  terrible  a 
cast,  to  make  the  idea  of  security  any. 
thing  but  a  mockery.  It  was  better 
to  be  true  than  to  be  cheerful,  and  in 
a  minute  my  tears  mixed  with  hers. 

''In  a  few  days,  perhaps,  Alphon. 
sine,  we  may  feel  that  there  is  a  life 
before  us.  1  admit  that  as  yet  we  can- 
not  reckon  upon  an  hour.'* 

"  Yes,  Charles,  until  then  we  have 
only  to  hope  the  best,  and  be  prepared 
for  the  worst.  Your  gift  is  yet  upon 
my  bosom" — here  she  showed  me  the 
golden  guillotine  suspended  from  her 
neck.  '<  As  long  as  I  wear  this  I  am 
reminded  that  I  belong  half  to  death, 
half  to  life.  Only  when  we  are  safe 
will  I  remove  it  from  its  present  place, 
and  preserve  it  as  a  relic  of  dangers 
— ^nd  pleasures — that  are  past." 

So  saying,  she  replaced  it  in  the  folds 
of  her  dress  next  her  heart,  and  a 
smile,  the  last  I  ever  saw  her  wear, 
dawned  upon  her  pallid  countenance. 
If  I  imprinted  a  kias  upon  those  lips. 


and  drew  that  form  to  my  breast,  it  was 
with  so  largely  mingled  a  sense  of  fore- 
boding, and  so  evasive  and  unrealised 
a  throb  of  joy,  that  it  became  a  ques- 
tion with  me  in  afler  years,  whether 
the  bliss  of  that  instant  did  not  belong 
to  the  domain  of  dreams,  and  deserve 
a  place  among  the  other  aspirations 
after  which  a  heart  destined  to  mis- 
fortune feebly  flutters  out  of  the  sha- 
dow of  a  doom  it  cannot  escape. 

The  first  buds  of  spring  tipped  the 
fruit-trees  of  the  garden.  An  hundred 
birds  sported  from  branch  to  branch* 
and  the  frosty  dew  of  the  morning  yet 
hung  upon  the  early  flowers.  We  could 
not  but  feel  all  this.  These  single 
things,  of  all  other  things,  went  most 
to  our  hearts.  We  fell  upon  our 
knees,  and  prayed  there  under  the  open 
sky. 

And  there  T  quitted  her.  Oh,  Grod! 
can  I  go  on  ?  The  Archbishop  and  I 
found  the  town  in  a  state  of  fierce  ex> 
citement.  Recent  arrivals  from  Paris 
had  still  further  inflamed  the  revoln. 
tionary  zeal  of  the  inhabitants,  whose 
vicinity  to  the  seat  of  the  Vondean 
war  had  rendered  them  from  the  first 
ardent  partisans  of  the  Montagne. 
Riotous  parties  paraded  the  streets^ 
armed  with  weapons,  curyin^  fire- 
brands,  and  shouting  their  wild  ear- 
magnoleSf  and  all  business  was  sus- 
pended. It  was  with  difficulty,  even 
under  the  favour  of  our  disguise,  that 
we  evaded  these  bands,  and  made  our 
way  across  the  bridge,  to  the  right  bank, 
towards  St.  Cyr  and  Luynes.  At  last, 
however,  we  reached  the  hamlet ;  and 
my  companion's  former  knowledge  of 
the  inhabitants  enabled  us  to  bribe  an 
old  boatman,  whom  he  remembered  to 
have  been  less  imbued  with  the  new 
ideas  than  his  neighbours,  to  drop  the 
party  down  during  the  night  below 
Saumur,  where  we  could  put  ourselves 
at  once  in  oommunioation  with  certain 
Seigneurs  of  the  Bocage,  in  whom  we 
knew  wo  should  find  staunch  friends. 
Having  settled  this  matter  to  our  satis- 
faction, we  turned  our  steps  towards 
Tours  again,  my  heart  in  a  slow  of 
anticipation,  and  even  the  good  Arch, 
bishop  elated  with  the  near  prospect  of 
our  speedy  deliverance.  For  himself, 
he  refused  to  accompany  us.  He 
trusted  to  some  faithful  friends,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  hiding-places  about 
his  own  palace,  and  preferred  awaiting 
a  turn  or  afiairs,  which  it  was  his  fixea 
opinion  would  speedily  arrive. 

It  was  evening  before  we  drew  near 
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the  city ;  but  long  before  we  reached 
the  barriers^  the  shouts  of  the   mob 
wore  aadible,  and  to  our  alarm  we 
beard  the  tocsin  rin^ng  from  the  great 
Abbey  of  St.  Martin.     We  hastened 
our  steps,  only  to  discover!  on  entering 
the   town   that  a  dreadfiil  scene  of 
havoc  and  devastation  was  going  for- 
ward.    Above  the  shouts  of  .the  micb 
screams  arose,  as  if  from  victims  of 
their  barbarity;   and  now  and  then 
there  riiot  up  a  lurid  glare  towards  the 
sky,  which  betokened  too  plainly  that 
the  ravages  of  fire  were  to  be  added 
that  night  to  those  of  violence  and  |>lun. 
der.     Advancing  in  an  easterly  direc- 
tion,  we  discovered  that  the  ancient 
Abbey  Church  of  St.  Martin,  the  pride 
of  central  France,  from  whence  the 
tocsin  had  been  sounding,  was  the  prin. 
dpal  object  of  the  fury  of  the  mob, 
probably  for  that  very  reason.    It  was 
in  flames  before  we  arrived  there,  and 
we  met  many  wretches  escaping  with 
the  sacred  vessels  and  ornaments,  their 
share  of  the  spoil.   Hurrying  our  steps 
towards  the  Cathedral,  we  found  tbye 
mob  less  numerous  and  violent  in  that 
direction,  and  although  St.  JuJien  was 
on  fire,  it  was  evident  that  the  set  of 
the  raging  tide  was  towards  St.  Mar* 
tin,Andt]uLt  the  quarters  in  our  neigh- 
bourhood were  emptying  themselves  of 
their  population,  to  swell  the  main 
flood  thereabouts.    This  process  ap- 
peared to  me,  I  remember,  even  in  that 
fannried  and  anxious  moment,  to   go 
forward  according  to  an  organised  sys- 
tem, and  as  if  under  the  guidance  of 
certain  recognised  leaders;  for  I  re- 
peatedly heud  the  words  h  dnnt,  ^ 
gtatche,  given  at  the  head  of  these 
f^tS^f  by  voices  which  they  seemed 
instructed  to  obey. 

The  precincts  of  the  palace  wei« 
completely  deserted.  Not  a  sound  was 
to  be  heard  but  the  distant  hubbub  of 
the  rioters,  and  occasionally  the  distant 
crash  of  a  roof  or  tower  of  one  of  the 
burning  edifices.  When  this  occurred, 
we  were  further  notified  of  the  catas- 
trophe by  the  sudden  leap  of  the  towers 
of  the  Cathedral  out  of  the  darkness, 
as  th&^  were  smitten  by  the  red-hot 
glow  from  behind  us. 

With  trembling  joy  we  believed  all 
safe ;  and,  stealing  cautiously  up,  de- 
scended into  the  concealed  passage  lead« 
in^  to  our  hiding-place.  Traversing  it  as 
quickly  as  we  could  in  the  pitchy  dark- 
ness, we  both  of  us  stopped  simulta- 
neously. It  was — it  must  be— a  dream. 
We  mbhed  our  o^es.  Where  we  had 


lefl  the  chamber  we  emerged  into  this 
open  cavern,  into  which  £e  lurid  sky 
darted  its  dull  glances,  and  the  cries 
we  had  left  found  their  way  with  the 
vanours  and  exhalations  of  the  night. 

N'obody  was  there.  Nothing  was  to 
be  seen  but  ruin.  Not  a  vestige.  Not  a 
piece^  of  furniture.  Not  an  article  of 
clothing.  Nothing  but  these  huge  frag- 
ments scattered  about,  and  the  despe- 
rate marks  of  wedges  and  crowbars^ 
and  other  mechanic^  means  of  aiding 
human  fury. 

Like  lightning,  Levasseur  darted 
across  my  mind.  ''He  is  alive  I"  I 
shrieked,  dashing  my  hands  up  to- 
wards heaven.— The  next  moment  I 
had  fled  out  through  the  aperture  into 
the  darkness,  leaving  the  Archbishop 
motionless  where  he  nad  first  became 
aware  of  the  catastrophe. 

For  weeks  my  existence  Is  a  dream* 
I  believe  I  was  mad.  Levelled  wit^ 
the  beasts,  I  acquired  the  keen  scent 
and  sagacity  of  these  tribes,  when  in- 
stinct draws  them  after  their  prey.  X 
remember  myself  at  Saumur,  at  An* 
|:er8,  in  the  forests  of  Brittany,  sub- 
sisting upon  roots.  The  slot  of  my 
enemy  lay  towards  Nantes.  There 
Carrier  was  multiplying  his  human  sa* 
orifices.  Blood  was  too  slow  in  flow« 
ing.  The  river  ofiered  more  speedy 
execution,  and  a  roomier  grave.  Sho^ 
of  victims  choked  the  channels  of  the 
Loire,  and  turned  its  waters  into  pu- 
tridity. There  were  people  about,  here 
and  there,  who  could  aflord  some 
inklings.  Kennelling  as  I  did  with 
the  wolves,  mth  them  I  made  nightly 
descents  upon  habitable  places,  andl 
the  abodes  of  men.  As  these  bora 
away  lambs  and  other  weaklings  of  the 
flock,  so  I  fragments  of  intelligence^ 
whispers,  hearsays,  eavesdroppings,  and 
vague  surmises  of  the  bloodlshot  stran- 
ger, who  was  urging  some  femalefl 
westward.  I  saw  whither  all  this  was 
tending.  Hope  had  left  my  bosom ;  I 
scarcely  cared  to  accomplish  a  rescue  ; 
and  dared  not  think  upon  anything 
but  revenge.  To  enter  Nantes  was 
certain  death,  and  death  would  finis- 
trate  all  my  objects,  and  crown  his 
with  triumph,— so  I  reserved  myself 
for^the  consummation. 

I  joined  the  remnant  of  the  Yen- 
deans,  wandering  houselcssly  through 
Brittany,  and  prowling  about  since 
the  battle  of  Savenay  in  bands  of  fif^ 
ties  and  hundreds,  with  every  man's 
hand  against  them.  For  such  I  was  a 
fit  companion.    They  arm^  me ;  I 
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clasped  my  sword  like  a  friend  who 
was  to  do  me  a  service.  Thencefortli 
it  was  1x17  closest  companion. 

Daring  as  were  these  Chouans,  they 
found  in  me  one  whom  they  could  not 
hope  to  rival.  The  gang  I  led  gained 
a  name  for  its  desperate  audacity,  and 
carried  Terror  even  to  the  gates  of 
Nantes,  within  which  unhappy  town 
likewise  that  fearful  Presence  now 
stalked  abroad,  in  visible  shape,  and 
daily  devoured  its  victims  wholesale. 
The  river,  which  had  flowed  past  the 
walls  ever  since  they  were  built  bear- 
ing  blessings  on  its  bosom  and  re- 
flecting heaven  on  its  surface,  now 
yawned  like  a  judgment  close  at  hand, 
and  into  its  depths  continually  tra> 
veiled  the  youth  and  bravery  and 
beauty  and  virtue  and  loyalty  of 
Nantes.  We,  when  we  were  caught, 
were  shot;  but  it  was  not  easy  to 
catch  us, — and  we  generally  obtained 
more  than  life  for  life. 

It  was  the  spring  equinox.  Car- 
rier's noyades  went  on ;  it  was  now 
whole  ship-loads  of  victims  that  he  sent 
down  the  stream,  to  be  sunk  bodily  at 
its  mouth,  where  he  believed  the  ocean 
would  do  the  rest,  and  rid  him  of  fur- 
ther trouble.  But  ocean  itself  began 
to  show  symptoms  of  refusing  to  dis- 
pose  of  more  dead  than  lay  to  its  own 
account.  It  had  enough  to  answer  for 
already.  Renouncing  complicity  in 
these  deeds  of  earth,  it  at  last  took  ad- 
vantage of  a  mighty  west  wind  and 
cast  the  unburied  mass  of  mortality  at 
the  mouth  of  the  stream  that  had  re- 
jected it.  The  whole  population  flocked 
down  to  discover  and  reclaim  its  dead. 
What  it  found  it  had  to  dispute  with 
the  ospreys  and  vultures,  and  the 
loathsome  familiarity  of  wild  beasts, 
which  struggled  between  the  legs  of 
the  human  throng,  in  the  absorbing 
fascination  of  such  a  banquet. 

And  like  a  fascinated  wild  beast 
there  am  I.  The  storm  howls  across  the 
bleak  sands,  carrying  the  grains  along 
like  a  mist,  mingled  with  the  surf  and 
foam- flakes.  And  the  blast  as  it  howls, 
bears  other  sounds  upon  it — shrieks  of 
jsea-mews,  and  of  mothers  and  daugh. 
ters  of  stranded  corpses,  croakings  of 
quarrelling  ravens,  and  the  impreca- 
tions  of  desperate  outlaws,  who  dis- 

fute  the  bones  of  a  comrade.  There 
stand,  looking  seawards,  for  I 
know  that  ocean  has  an  account  to 
render  up  to  me,  and  that  it  will  ful- 
fil  its  trust.  And  it  is  without  shud- 
dering, therefore^  that  I  find  at  my 


feet  a  thing  of  human  outline,  hav- 
ing mark  and  token  which  may  be 
recognised,  such  as  a  ribbon  vrith  a 
golden  ornament  attached,  and  on  the 
ornament  the  words  inscribed — 

l4  uu  tomte,  U  mx  vtsu. 

Yes,  boy,  I  am  prepared  for  all  that ; 
and  with  my  sword  I  dig  a  hole  in 
the  sand,  high  up,  above  the  reach  of 
the  tides,  and  there  I  cover  up  that 
human  remnant,  after  placing  the  orna- 
ment in  my  bosom ;  then,  having  taken 
the  bearings,  I  plunge  into  the  woods 
again,  and  whet  my  blunted  sword 
against  the  first  smooth  stone  I  find. 

One  object  was  left  me  in  life.  It 
wore  a  definite  aspect ;  but  the  means 
of  obtaining  it  were  diflicult  and  cir- 
cuitous. For  many  a  month  I  herded 
with  the  Chouans  of  Bretagne ;  a  wild, 
irregular  banditti.  The  gang  I  led 
hovered  closer  to  the  enemy  uian  the 
rest  of  our  adherents,  and  addicted 
themselves  less  to  plunder.  Something 
which  might  be  called  strategy  marked 
our  movements,  and  the  information 
we  acquired  from  prisoners  was  fre- 
quently of  considerable  service  to  the 
cause  of  the  Royalists  in  communication 
with  Puisaye  and  the  British  Govern- 
ment. 

Since  the  discovery  of  the  body  my 
character  had  undergone  a  change. 
I  was  no  longer  the  reckless  madman 
who  inspired  respect  only  by  his  per- 
sonal daring.  My  mind  now  control- 
led without  impeding  the  impetuosity 
of  my  animal  nature.  In  particular, 
a  certain  tact  and  subtlety  I  evinced 
in  the  examination  of  prisoners  and 
deserters,  caused  that  department  at 
last  to  be  lefl  exclusively  to  me ;  and 
it  was  during  this  period  that  I  per- 
fected and  brought  to  the  condition  of 
a  system,  that  theory  of  the  investiga- 
tion of  character,  which  I  put  in  prac- 
tice on  my  first  encountering  you. 

Ever  and  anon,  I  was  able  to  glean 
some  intelligence  respecting  my  enemy. 
He  was  near  me.  When  Carrier  was 
superseded  at  Nantes,  he  was  for  a 
time  in  disgrace  as  his  friend ;  but 
soon  associated  himself  with  Hoche, 
and  distinguished  himself,  one  deserter 
informed  me,  by  the  sanguinary  zeal 
he  showed  in  prosecuting  the  design  of 
his  chief,  which  consisted,  as  in  La 
Vendee,  in  hemming  in  the  remnant  of 
the  insurgents  by  a  narrowing  cordon, 
out  of  which  they  had  no  possible 
escape,  and  within  which;  unless  some 
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sadden  blow  was  struck,  they  must  be 
all  finally  enveloped  and  taken.  With 
a  counter.instiuct  to  mine,  he,  too,  I 
felt,  knew  that  the  man  he  had  wrong, 
ed  was  here,  and  that  he  must  be  got 
rid  of  to  make  life  safe.  This  was 
what  infused  such  uncompromising 
ferocity  into  his  conduct,  and  gave 
his  acts  so  sanguinary  a  complexion,  as 
to  call  more  than  once  for  a  reprimand 
and  rebuke  from  his  chief.  It  was 
a  single  combat  between  us;  we 
both  of  us  strengthened  the  ranks  of 
two  opposing  armies,  and  advanced 
the  causes  of  royalty  and  republicanism 
respectively,  only  in  order  that  we, 
the  centre  of  our  war  and  of  our  world, 
might  meet  at  last  and  terminate  the 
struggle  with  the  existence  of  one  or 
both  of  us. 

You  know  how  events  hurried  on. 
How  an  amnesty  was  ofiered  to  us,  if 
we  would  lay  down  our  arms.  Lay 
down  our  arms !  I  grasped  my  sword, 
and  laughed,  till  the  forest  rang  again. 
How  Carrier  came  to  the  guilktine — 
he  was  not  my  quarry ;  I  let  him  die 
without  a  thought.  How  treachery 
appeared  amone  us  and  symptoms  of 
disaffection.  We  held  toeether,  for 
war  was  my  game.  To  the  meeting 
at  La  Mabilaye  I  repaired ;  for,  believ- 
ing that  Hodie  was  to  be  there,  I  cal- 
cnhited  on  his  accompanying  him.  I 
know  not  why  it  was,  but  Hoche  de- 
clined coming,  and  we  did  not  meet. 
Tout  etait  aux  mieux.  How  we  were 
organised  into  regular  companies  of 
chasseurs  under  Stofflet,  and  ma. 
nceuvred  as  a  regular  army,  notwith. 
standing  the  nominal  truce ;  how  the 
British  squadron  hove  in  sight,  and 
the  white  cockade  was  mounted  on 
every  cap,  and  long  and  reiterated 
shouts  of  Vive  le  rot !  rent  the  air,  and 
rung  throuffh  the  forests  of  Brittany. 
All  this  is  history ;  so  is  the  result. 
My  part  alone  of  these  deeds  and  dis- 
asters  is  necessary  to  be  told. 

The  emigrant  army  landed  from  the 
English  fleet  at  Quiberon.  The  no- 
blest blood  of  France  was  there  assem- 
bled; and  I  found  myself  once  more 
associated  with  the  Polignacs,  and  the 
Clermont-Tonnerres,  and  the  GondSs, 
and  the  D'Orsays.  I  was  assigned  the 
command  I  most  coveted,  however, 
that  of  my  own  Chouans,  whom  I 
knew,  and  who  knew  me.  Had  all 
known  themselves  and  each  other  as 
we  did,  the  expedition  might  have 
turned  out  differently. 

X  soon  saw  that  things  were  going 


wrong;  I  had  become  lynx-eyed. 
There  was  no  concentration,  no  or- 
ganised  system.  There  was  no  prince 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon  around  whom 
to  rally.  Puisaye  and  D'Hervilly 
quarrelled.  Instead  of  an  instan- 
taneous advance,  as  urged  by  Tin- 
teniac  and  me,  days  were  wasted  in 
consultations  and  disputes,  which  came 
to  nothing.  I  soon  saw  that  we  were 
to  be  victims, — but  I  was  determined  to 
achieve  my  object. 

The  republican  armies  closed  round 
us.  Desperately  we  confronted  them ; 
but  individual  valour  could  not  make 
amends  for  the  want  of  unity  of  plan. 
Hoche  drove  us  in  from  point  to  point ; 
and  at  length,  having  taken  St.  ]Barbe, 
shut  us  up  in  the  narrow  peninsula  of 
Quiberon,  whence  we  must  either  es- 
cape to  the  British  fleet,  or  die  without 
hope  of  quarter. 

As  the  republican  front  closed  with 
us,  I  became,  from  day  to  day,  more 
intimately  acquainted  with  Levasseur's 
movements.  ]Styety  prisoner  had  some- 
thins  to  tell.  His  blood-thirsty  fero- 
city  nad  gained  him  celebrity  amongst 
them.  I  knew  his  division,  his  quar- 
ters, his  assigned  place  on  each  day's 
march — ^nay,  his  very  uniform,  and  toe 
colour  of  his  horse.  I  kept  myself  so 
thoroughly  in  the  secret  of  the  man's 
movements,  that  whenever  we  should 
meet  in  open  field,  I  should  be  able 
without  difficulty  to  mark  him  out, 
and  have  him  before  me  in  the  thick, 
est  confusion  of  battle. 

The  night  of  the  20th  of  July,  1795, 
felljdark  and  tempestuous.  The  waves 
rolled  in  with  fury  upon  the  narrow 
strip  of  sand  we  yet  retained  upon  the 
shore  of  France.  Our  oxilv  barrier 
against  the  enemy  was  lort  Pen- 
thievre,  which  stood,  a  darker  mass, 
against  the  dark  sky.  I  lay  upon  the 
sand,  with  my  sword — my  inseparable 
companion — in  my  grasp.  Suddenly, 
a  shout  was  heard  above  the  roar  of 
the  waters.  1  started  up, — ^but  could 
see  nothing.  It  proceeded  from  the 
direction  of  the  fort,  and  I  knew  that 
a  surprise  was  at  least  attempted,  if  it 
had  not  succeeded.  A  moment's 
agony  passed  across  my  brow,  like  the 
glow  of  a  fierce  fire.  This  was  the 
only  contingency  I  had  not  foreseen : 
my  enemy  and  I  might  be  close  to  each 
other  in  the  darkness^  without  coming 
into  contact. 

My  worst  suspicions  were  the  best 
founded.  Fort  Penthi^vre  had  been 
surprised  and  taken..we  were  now  at 
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the  mercy  of  the  republican  army. 
All  those  within  reach  of  me  rose 
along  with  me,  and  obeying  the  word 
of  commandi  placed  themselves  in 
order,  and  rushed  upon  the  advancing 
enemy.  The  collision  was  tremendoas. 
Hoche*B  guns  had  already  begun  to 

evff  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  £ng- 
h  squadron,  which  had  been  obliged 
to  keep  out  to  sea  in  consequence  of 
the  tempest,  announced  their  presence 
by  the  roar  of  their  artillery.  From 
the  first  I  saw  that  resistance  was 
hopeless ;  uid  that  escape  was  almost 
equally  so.  D*Hervilly  was  mortally 
wounded ;  Sombreuil,  who  succeeded 
him,  was  a  stranger  to  the  place,  and 
lost  his  presence  of  mind.  It  was  a 
hopeless  carnage;  and  my  men  fell 
around  me  in  heaps.  Nevertheless» 
I  assumed  the  command  which  others 
were  unable  to  exercise,  and  contrived 
for  some  time  to  protect  the  masses  of 
emigrants  who,  with  their  wives  and 
children,  were  ru^ng  into  the  water 
to  embark  on  board  the  English  boats. 
I  most  have  been  calm ;  for  while  en- 
gaged in  this  arduous  duty,  I  took 
advantage  of  every  cannon  shot  fired 
dose  to  me,  to  survey  the  opposite 
radcs  in  search  of  Levasseur.  In  so 
dark  a  night,  the  flash  of  the  discharge 
from  a  piece  of  ordnance  throws  an 
intense  glare  for  a  considerable  space ; 
and  as  I  had  habituated  my  eyes  to 
take  in  numerous  objects  distinctly  at 
a  sudden  glance,  I  was  now,  after  one 
or  two  of  these  momentary  surve}^!, 
able  to  ascertain  with  tolerable  accu- 
racy  the  order  of  the  hostile  column, 
and  where  I  ought  to  look  for  him.  I 
found  that  in  order  to  confront  him,  I 
must  move  to  the  right,  or  as  close  to 
the  edge  of  tlie  sea  as  possible.  This 
was  difficult,  in  the  face  of  the  enemy; 
but  finding  that  -Sombreuil  had  just 
come  up  to  the  point  I  defended  with 
a  fresh  body  of  emigrants,  I  drew  my 
exhausted  men  ofiT  ror  a  moment,  and 
moving  round  a  small  sandy  eminence, 
threw  them  once  more  upon  the  hostile 
army,  almost  within  the  surf  of  the 
shoreward  waves. 

The  result  was  as  I  had  anticinated. 
Certain  signs  gave  evidence  of  Levas- 
seur's  vicinity.  I  recognised  the  nni. 
form  of  his  corps,  and  at  last  had  the 
inexpressible  satisfaction  of  hearing 
his  voice,  above  the  roar  of  the  waves> 
urging  on  his  men. 

By  this  time  matters  had  drawn  to  a 
conclusion.  The  two  armies  were 
mingled   together  in  the  darkneM. 


The  few  boats  which  had  snceeeded  in 
gaining  the  shore,  had  either  sunk  or 
were  sneering  off  overloaded  with  fngi- 
tives ;  in  all  directions  cries  were  heard 
of  **  quarter  I  quarter  T'— a  boon  which 
in  some  instances  was  accorded  by  the 
soldiers,  as  the  despairing  emigrants  or 
Chouans  laid  down  their  arme ;  though 
in  most  these  wretches  were  cut  down 
without  mercy.  From  ilbi^  sea,  the 
frightful  confusion  was -added  to  by 
the  broadsides  of  the  Britiah  fleet 
poured  in  upon  the  Bhoi«,  and  sweep, 
mg  off  friend  and  foe  in  indiscriminate 
slaughter.  I  had  almost  eiven  np  the 
hope  of  surviving  to  fulfil  my  mission, 
ii^en  s  sudden  &di  discovered  Levas. 
aenr  within  five  yards  of  me,  a  little 
advanced  before  his  men,  in  the  act  of 
pointing  a  gun  at  a  boat  which  had 
just  quitted  the  shore,  filled  with 
women  and  children. 

I  might  have  rushed  forward  and 
cut  him  down.  I  do  not  know  whv  I 
did  not  do  so.  I  walked  up  to  hui, 
and  laid  my  hand  upon  his  shoulder, 
uttering  in  his  ear  the  word  *'  Levas- 
seur  1"  He  started  up  firom  the  stoop- 
ing posture,  and  in  an  instant  drew  a 
Eistol  firom  his  belt,  and  fired.  Had 
e  not  been  disconcerted,  he  must  have 
kUled  me;  as  it  was,  his  baU  graced 
my  ribs.     He  drew  back,  aghast. 

'< Coward  1"  cried  I;  ^draw  yoor 
sword.  I  shall  wait  until  you  can  de- 
fend yourself.*' 

We  could  see  each  other,  now  we 
were  so  dose,  by  the  gleanting  of  the 
cannonade.  Even  at  that  d£sperate 
moment,  I  was  startled  as  I  soadenlj 
became  conscious  that  a  diange  had 
taken  plaee  in  his  i^mearanee.  Ms 
black  hair  had  grown  mite.  The  con- 
firmation of  an  original  surmise  flashed 
across  my  mind.  He  nrast  have  ex- 
isted for  a  greater  or  less  period  of 
time,  under  die  belief  that,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  his  mortal  sin,  he  had  fidlen 
into  the  hands  of  the  uvzko  Ctod. 

**  Why  should  we  fight  ?"  he  now 
exclaimed,  la  a  subdued  voice.  **  ^le 
is  dead,  long  ago." 

^  And  buri^  I"  cried  I,  holding  up 
to  his  eyes  the  Grolden  Guillotine. 

**  God  I  Whence  has  that  come  ?" 
*  *'  From  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  in 
which  thy  bones  shall  whiten  ere  long. 
Thought'st  thou  that  thou  wert  to  es- 
cape the  Avenger  of  Blood,  because 
thou  had'st  placed  a  ndlLstone  round 
the  neck  of  thy  secret,  and  simk  it  in 
the  sea  ?" 

**  De  Martigny,  thou  wast  my  rival 
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— ^thou  soughtest  to  strangle  me — was 
it  not  so  ?" 

With  death  staring  him  in  the  face, 
he  was  yearning  to  extract  some  ex- 
pression which  should  relieve  him  once 
for  all  from  the  remnants  of  the  horri- 
ble suspicion  that  had  once  haunted 
him.  I  saw  that; — and  at  the  same 
time  felt  myself  growing  weak  from  loss 
of  blood ;  yet«  so  much  was  I  still 
overpowered  with  the  thought  of  the 
fiery  tortures  the  wretch  must  have 
gone  through  to  run  the  stony  black- 
ness  of  bis  locks  into  silver  in  the  time, 
that  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  sabre 
him,  and  have  done  with  him. 

Nor  had  I  need.  He  had  just  ob- 
served my  Rowing  faintness>  and  was 
planting  bis  feet  to  commence  the 
combat  in  which  the  chances  began  to 
show  in  his  favour,  when  a  ball  from 
an  English  line-of-battle  ship  ploughed 
the  sand  over  both  of  us,  and  in  its 
ricochet  tore  Ijovasseur's  right  arm 
from  its  socket,  laying  the  ribs  of  the 
same  side  bare  to  the  waist.  We  fell 
together — ^he  in  the  agonies  of  death,  I 
from  the  shock  and  previous  loss  of 
blood.  I  had  strength  led  to  dip  my 
finger  in  the  pool  of  gore  between  us — 
whether  his  or  mine  I  knew  not,  or 
both  mingled  together — and  write  upon 
his  forehead  the  single  word — Axphon. 
SINE.  This  I 'did  that  the  devils  might 
know  what  to  do  with  him. 

Our  men,  on  both  sides,  had  missed 
us,  and  as  the  action  now  confined  it- 
self to  another  quarter,  they  had  drawn 
off  to  lend  their  aid  at  that  point.  I 
was  left  alone  with  the  dying  man; 
and  witnessed  the  blackness  of  his 
brow  fade  into  the  spectral  pallor  of 
death,  upon  which  the  gory  letters 
came  oat  like  faint  writing  neld  against 
afire. 

The  object  of  my  life  was  accom- 
plished :  a  dizziness  came  over  me.  I 
believed  that  I  died. 

I  recovered  my  consciousness  on 
board  of  a  British  man-of-war.  It 
was  not  for  some  days  afterwards  that 
I  discovered  how  I  had  been  saved. 
An  officer  who,  taking  advantage  of 
the  darkness,  had  pushed  boldly  on 
shore  in  a  boat  just  after  the  termi- 
nation of  the  action,  in  the  hope  of 
saving  somebody,  and  who  saw  me 
lying  wounded  and  motionless,  but, 
with  some  signs  of  life  about  me,  had, 
at  the  risk  of  his  own,  cutlass  in  hand. 


rescued  me  from  two  republican  sol- 
diers who  were  just  about  to  knock  me 
on  the  head  and  plunder  me,  and 
borne  me  aboard  Admiral  Warren's 
squadron. 

Young  man,  little  more  remains  to 
be  said.  When,  years  afterwards, 
royalt;^  had  been  restored  to  France, 
I  repaired  to  the  lonely  beach  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Loiane,  and  had  the  bones 
of  all  that  had  once  made  life  dear 
reverently  removed  to  this  sacred  pre« 
cinct,  where,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Archbishop,  the^  were  buried  private- 
ly, and  a  certain  number  of  masses 
appointed  to  be  said  for  the  soul  of  the 
departed.  Over  this  grave  I  posted 
myself  a  sentinel  for  life.  Here  I  pass 
my  days — often  my  nights.  The  vene- 
rable Archbishop  womd  have  solaced 
my  watchings  by  his  presence  over  and 
over  again,  but  I  withstood  him.  I  pre- 
ferred performing  this  duty  alone. 
Nevertheless,  when  he  died,  I  was 
smitten  to  the  heart,  as  you  saw— for 
I  had  lost  my  last  friend. 

Here  en<&d  Lenoir's-^r  De  Mar- 
tigny's — narration. 

To  say  to  him,  at  its  dose,  that  I 
trusted  he  would  consider  himself  as 
having  gained  a  new  one,  might  be  sup- 

fosed  a  natural  impulse.  Nevertheless 
could  not  bring  myself  to  utter  the 
words.  Not  the  story  alone,  but  the 
sentiments,  the  feelings,  the  morality, 
were  French^  and  did  not  altogether 
square  with  the  principles  I  had  been 
brought  up  to  respect  and  cherish.  I 
looked  upon  this  man  as  a  formidable 
relic  of  formidable  times : — as  one,  in 
short,  who  with  all  his  fancied  theories, 
had  been  rather  the  slave  than  the 
master  of  those  sudden  impulses  that 
had  so  deeply  tinctured  his  life ;  and 
I  felt  a  corresponding  doubt  as  to  how 
far  an  inoculation  with  ideas  of  the 
kind  might  benefit  myself. 

The  embarrassment  caused  by  these 
reflections  must  have  shown  itself 
somehow  or  other  at  the  surface,  for, 
with  one  of  his  electric  glances,  the 
recluse  abruptly  rose,  and,  without 
uttering  another  word,  stepped  forth 
before  me  into  the  now  black  void 
outside  the  grotto ;  and  as  he  led  the 
way  back  to  the  street,  his  dark 
cloak,  agitated  by  the  wind,  flapped 
heavily  before  me,  and  his  whiten- 
ing hair  streamed  over  his  shoulders 
like  a  meteor. 
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A   CHAPTER  ON  LEGENDS. 


The  publication  of  the  **  Golden  I^e- 
gend,"  *  by  Longfellow,  seems  to  have 
awakened  curiosity,  and  excited  inte- 
rest, for  legendary  lore — a  branch  of 
literature  usually  considered  obsolete 
in  Protestant  countries,  and  which,  we 
think,  has  never  held  its  due  rank, 
being  placed  either  too  high  or  too 
low :  Boman  Catholics  too  often  as- 
signing  to  legends  the  respect  due  to 
articles  of  religion,  and  Protestants  too 
often  condemning  them  in  the  aggie- 
gate  as  a  farrago  of  rubbish.  Yet  in 
this  case,  as  in  most  others,  "  in  medio 
tvtissimus  ibis  " — the  truth  lies  between 
the  two  extremes.  While  legends  do 
not  deserve  the  authority  with  which 
they  are  invested  by  one  party,  they 
do  not  deserve  the  obloquy  cast  upon 
them  bv  the  other,  who  overlook  their 
original  utility,  and  the  good  intention 
of  their  promulgators ;  and  while  ob- 
serving only  the  blots  in  the  collec- 
tion, ignore  entirely  the  many  beauties. 
We  speak  of  Christian,  religious  le- 
gends. True,  there  are  some  legends 
that  transgress  orthodoxy,  common 
sense,  and  even  delicacy ;  and  some 
that  are  irreverent,  if  not  profane,  in 
the  manner  in  which  they  introduce 
the  Almishty ;  and  are  thus  critically 
bad,  violating  the  Horatian  rule  of 
composition — 

"  Neo  Deoi  Intenit,  niii  dlgnat  Tindioe  nodna 
Inciderit  i" 

and  violating  it  far  more  reprchensibly 
than  ever  Horace  contemplated,  seeing 
that  the  Deity,  whose  providential  inter- 
ference is  so  unwarrantably  introduced 
into  some  Christian  legends,  is  so  in. 
efiablv  and  immeasurably  above  the 
fabled  gods  of  the  heathen. 

But  notwithstanding  the  existence 
of  faulty  legends,  there  are  very  many 
that  enlist  themselves  in  the  service  of 
divine  faith  and  social  virtues,  that 
have  much  solemnity  and  pathos,  and 
much  poetic  beauty,  and  that  array 
truth  in  a  becoming  and  attractive 
garb.  Legends  were  originally  in- 
tended to  convey  instruction  in  a  con- 
else  and  easily-remembcred  form ;  and 
were  thus  of  great  utility  at  a  time 


when  printing  was  unknown,  and  manu- 
scripts were  scarce  and  costly.  The 
root  of  the  legend  was  oral  tradition ; 
but  as  scribes  multiplied  (especially  in 
the  cluister),  and  subsequently  after 
the  invention  of  printing,  the  short 
narrative  was  transferred  from  the  lip 
to  the  parchment  or  the  paper,  for  its 
preservation,  and  thus  cnanged  its 
name  to  legend,  ad  legendttm. 

Legends  are  of  two  classes  :  the 
didactic,  for  instruction  in  faith  and 
morals;  and  the  historical.  The  latter 
are  often  exaggerated  or  distorted,  and 
have  much  encumbered  the  historian's 
path ;  but  there  is  scarcely  an  historical 
legend  in  which  a  nucleus  of  truth  is 
not  discovered  or  discoverable  under 
its  adventitious  integuments.  And  to 
this  class  of  tradition  we  are  indebted 
for  the  preservation  of  many  an  event 
and  many  a  character,  which  now  give 
interest  to  the  historic  page.  It  was 
the  design  of  this  species  of  legend  to 
inculcate  patriotism,  valour  and  fi- 
delity ;  and  herein  lies  the  merit  of 
heathen  (especially  classic)  legendary 
lore  ;  for,  as  didactics,  the  religious  or 
mythic  legends  signally  fail.  Mythology 
is  but  a  chain  of  Pagan  religious  le- 
gends ;  but  how  extravagant!  how  pue- 
rile I  how  shocking  to  morals  I  These 
legends  place  their  gods  below  huma- 
nity ;  but  the  historic  heathen  legend 
endeavours  to  place  its  heroes  above  it. 
Take  up  Yalenus  Maximus,  for  in- 
stance— a  book  full  of  legendary  anec- 
dotes— ^in  the  historical  parts  there  is 
much  that  is  noble  and  admirable  ;  but 
look  at  his  mythic  legends  (see  the  chap- 
tor  i>eilltract<Zt5),  how  childish  and  how 
aimless.  And  in  the  speaking  images, 
who  does  not  perceive  the  palpable 
trick  of  the  Pagan  priest,  and  marvel 
at  the  state  of  the  popular  mind  to  be 
so  easily  cheated. 

But  it  is  not  of  heathen  legends  we 
would  speak  ;  our  business  is  with  the 
didactic  lc(:;ends  of  a  more  truthful  and 
better  faith.  In  early  times,  when 
teachers  had  but  little  aid  from  books, 
they  sought  to  instruct  in  the  mode 
best  suited  to  the  understanding  and 
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the  memory  of  their  hearers,  and  the 
most  likely  to  attract  their  attention  ; 
and  accordingly  chose  the  form  of  short 
narrative,  of  which  fable  seems  to  have 
been  the  earliest  species,  for  this  pur- 
pose.  A  characteristic  of  fable  is,  that 
the  actors  and  speakers  represented  in 
it  are  of  the  inferior  creation — animals, 
birds ;  even  trees  and  plants.  Later, 
to  fable  succeeded  parable — ^which  is 
of  higher  rank,  because  its  personages 
are  higher :  not  animals,  or  inanimate 
things,  but  human  beings ;  and  because 
the  parable  became,  in  the  hands  of 
the  worshippers  of  the  true  God,  a 
vehicle  for  instruction  in  reli^ous  faith 
and  moral  duties.  The  fable  appears 
to  us  to  aim  chiefly  at  the  maxims  of 
worldly  wisdom  and  prudence ;  even 
Jotham's  fable  of  the  trees  electing  a 
king  (Judges,  ix.)>  the  oldest  we  be- 
lieve extant,  only  teaches  a  lesson  of 
policy.  Parable,  though  using  human 
personages,  leaves  them  anonymous 
and  indefinite,  saying  only,  '*  A  certain 
householder,"  "  A  certain  king,"  &c. ; 
and  this  is  one  mark  of  distinction  be- 
tween parable  and  its  younger  relative, 
the  didactic  legend,  which  assio^ns  spe- 
cial  and  definite  names  to  its  dramatis 
personoB ;  choosing,  of  course,  some 
saint  or  devout  person  for  its  hero, 
either  to  give  a  greater  appearance  of 
reality,  or  to  invest  it  witn  more  au- 
thority :  nay,  there  can  be  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  some,  at  least,  arefoujid- 
ed  on  fact.  But  we  think  it  probable 
that  many  legends  were  not  oricrlnally 
intended  to  be  believed  literally,  but 
only  to  be  received  in  the  same  manner 
as  parables ;  as  true  in  conveying  some 
sound  axiom  of  faith  and  morals,  but 


as  figurative  and  ima<!inative  with  re> 
gard  to  the  action  and  the  actors.  So 
we  recognise  and  embrace  the  teachings 
in  our  Lord's  parables ;  but  we  are 
not  required  to  believe  that  a  real 
vineyard  was  let  to  husbandmen,  who 
literally  and  actually  murdered  the 
son  of  the  proprietor ;  or  that  a  real 
king  made  a  feast,  and  literally  sent 
out  into  the  highways  to  bring  in  all 
the  wayfarers  for  guests. 

The  oldest  legends  are  generally  the 
simplest  and  purest,  as  the  rivulet  is 
purest  at  its  spring :  as  it  flows  onward 
it  gathers  rubbish  on  its  course,  though 
still  the  stream  often  runs  clear  be- 
neath. When  the  tide  of  legendary 
literature  has  rolled  through  a  dark 
and  corrupt  age,  then,  of  necessity,  it 
becomes  the  more  sullied.  Of  late 
years,  since  Scriptural  light  has  been 
more  difiused,  modern  pens  have  pro- 
duced some  beautiful  and  edifying 
legends,  either  purified  from  old  origi- 
nsQs,  or  written  from  ideas  caught  up 
at  the  ancient  source. 

Having  said  thus  much  by  way  of 
preface^  we  proceed  to  ofi'er  to  the 
reader  a  few  legends  from  amongst 
the  limited  number  to  which  we  have 
access,  trusting  by  our  selection  from 
the  grave,  the  earnest,  and  the  poeti- 
cally conceived,  to  prove  the  truth  of 
what  we  have  ventured  to  assert  of  the 
merits  of  legendary  literature.  The 
first  we  present  is  one,  the  conception 
of  which  we  think  very  beautiful. 
Kosegarten,  a  Protestant  divine  of 
MecUenburg  (who  died  1818),  has 
clothed  it  m  German  blank  verse, 
from  which  we  translate  it  :-^ 


TIIE  A3IEN  OF  THE  STONBS. 

Beda  *  was  blind  with  age ;  yet  went  he  forth 
To  preach  the  Gospel  message,  new  and  joyful : 
Led  by  his  guide,  the  grey-haired  man  sped  on 
Through  dty  and  thro*  village,  still  proclaiming 
The  glorious  "  Word,"  with  all  the  fire  of  youth. 

Once,  through  a  valley  desolate,  he  passed, 
Where  all  around  hnge  stones  and  crags  were  scattered ; 
Thus  said  the  boy,  his  guide  (but  more  from  mirth 
Thau  malice),  "  Reverend  father,  here  are  many 
Assembled,  and  they  wait  to  hear  thy  teaching." 

The  blind  old  man  drew  up  his  bended  form, 
Gave  forth  his  text,  expounded  it,  and  preached. 
He  thrcat'ned,  wam*d,  exhorted,  cheer'd,  consoFd 
So  heartily,  that  his  mild,  earnest  tears 
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Flowed  down  to  hiB  grey  beard.    Then,  at  the  last, 
When,  with  the  Lord's  Prayer  doeing^  thus  he  ^Mike 
*^  For  Thine  the  kingdom,  power,  and  gloiy  is, 
For  ever  and  for  ever." — through  the  vale 
Ten  thousand  voices  cried,  "  Amen !  Amen  P 

The  boy,  af&igfated  and  repentant,  knelt 

Down  at  the  preacher's  feet,  and  own'd  his  sin. 

"  Son,"  said  the  holy  man,  "  hast  thon  not  read, 

When  men  are  silent,  stones  diall  cry  akmd ! 

Never  again  sp<»t  with  the  Word  of  God ; 

It  is  a  mighty  and  a  living  Word, 

Catting  like  two~edg'd  sword.     When  man  his  heart 

Hardens  to  stone,  defying  his  Creator, 

A  heart  of  flesh  God  in  a  stone  can  mould.** 


[Jan. 


This  is  one  of  the  class  of  legends 
never  intended  to  be  taken  literally ; 
though  we  must  at  once  be  struck  with 
the  truthfulness  of  its  lesson. 

Here  is  a  legend  of  a  more  solemn 
casti  which  appears  to  have  had  its 
origin  in  Italy : — 

TH£  STRANGE  PREACHER. 

It  happened  once  in  Padua,  that  a  Mi- 
norite friar  was  appointed  to  preach  the  Lent 
Sermons  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Anthony. 
The  subject  of  his  discourses  was,  the  Pains 
of  Hell.  One  day,  however,  when  in  the 
pulpit,  he  found  himself  indisposed,  and 
obliged  to  discontinue  ;  but  he  promised  the 
congregation  to  resume  the  discourse  on  the 
following  morning.  The  morning  came,  and 
found  the  friar  so  much  worse,  that  the  phy« 
sician  of  the  convent  forbade  him  to  leave 
his  bed ;  and  the  invalid  sent  for  the  brethren, 
and  begged  that  some  one  of  them  would 
take  his  place  in  the  pulpit,  and  resume  the 
interrupted  discourse;  but  they,  each  and 
all,  excused  themselves,  alleging  the  want 
of  time  for  due  preparation.  Our  sick  friar 
fretted  exceedingly  at  the  idea  of  disappoint- 
ing the  congregation,  and  was  beginning  to 
grow  feverish  from  vexation,  when  one  of 
the  Minorites,  on  recollection,  observed,  that 
a  foreign  brother,  from  France,  bad  arrived 
at  the  convent  the  night  before,  on  his  way 
to  the  shrine  of  Our  Lady  of  Loretto ;  and 
that  he  had  the  appearance  of  an  intel- 
lectual man  ;  he  was  tall,  had  black  eyes  and 
beard,  and  high  black  eyebrows ;  doubtless, 
he  would  be  able  to  preach  extempore.  The 
invalid  sent  for  the  stranger,  told  him  his 
dilemma,  and  requested  his  good  offices. 
After  some  hesitation  the  foreign  friar  con- 
sented ;  went  to  the  cathedral,  ascended  the 
pulpit,  and  preached  on  the  given  subject — 
the  Pains  of  Hell.  Never  before  had  such  a 
sermon  been  heard  in  Padua.  He  showed 
forth,  in  the  most  glowing  colours,  the  enor- 
mity of  sin,  and  the  danger  of  trampling 
under  foot  the  holy  commandments:  but 
especially  in  describing  the  miseries  of  hell, 
he  spoke  with  such  a  fiery  and  overpowering 
eloquence,  that  he  seemed  to  set  before  the 
eyes  of  the  astonished  and  terrified  people, 


not  so  much  a  vivid  picture,  as  an  awful  re- 
ality. They  felt  their  hearts  pierced,  as  with 
a  sword,  by  his  intense  earnestness,  and 
could  not  refhiin  from  weeping  and  8<A>bing 
aloud,  making  mentally  a  thousand  vows  of 
reformation  and  newness  of  Ufie.  When  the 
preacher  descended  from  the  pulpit,  the  ' 
people  retired  in  tears,  and  the  Minorite 
brethren  expressed  their  warmest  thanka  to 
the  stranger  for  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
exerted  his  extraordinary  talents,  and  ex- 
pressed their  delight  at  the  great  benefit  the 
hearers  bad  evidently  received.  Then,  as  he 
wished  to  take  his  leave  of  the  brotherhood, 
and  proceed  on  his  pilgrimage,  they  all  at- 
tended him,  with  proper  courtesy,  to  the 
outer  gate  of  the  convent 

But  as  they  were  walking  on,  an  aged 
and  very  devout  friar,  whose  eyes  were  often 
enlightened  to  see  things  beyond  the  per* 
ception  of  ordinary  mortals,  e^ied  a  cloven^ 
foot  under  the  monastic  habit  of  the  stranger, 
and  immediately  discovered  that  it  was  no 
Minorite  brother,  but  an  incarnate  fiend  of 
hell.    The  old  man  summoned  up  his  cou- 
rage, and  adjured  him  in  the  name  of  the 
great  Creator  of  all  things,  to  conf^  was 
he  not  a  devil  ?  why,  then,  had  he  unwor- 
thily assumed  that  holy  habit,  and  oome 
thither  to  preach  and  teach  the  way  of  sal'* 
vation,   to  which  he  himself  could  never 
attain,  and  from  which  it  had  ever  been  his 
aim  to  turn  away  mankind !    The  fiend  thus 
adjured,  confessed  in  the  presence  of  the 
brotherhood,  and  of  some  laymen  who  were 
in  eorapany,  that  he  was  in  truth  a  devil 
(then  the  expression  of  his  face  became  too 
hideous  to  look  upon,  and  his  eyes  blazed 
forth  flames  of  lurid  light)  ;  he  said  that  his 
desire  for  the  perdition  of  men  was  as  great  as 
ever,  and  that  the  sermon  he  had  preached 
to  the  people  that  day  would  be  so  far  from 
turning  them  to  the  way  of  salvation,  that, 
on  the  contrary,  It  would  tend  to  their  con- 
demnation, for  he  had  preached  to  them  aw- 
ftd  truths,  and  they  had  owned  the  force  of 
those  truths  by  their  tears  and  their  peni- 
tence.    But  those  tears  were  dried  when  they 
left  the  church-door,  and  that  penitence  lasted 
no  longer  tlian  till  they  found  themselves  at 
home,  amid  their  usual  occupations  and  plea- 
sures, and  their  acknowledged,  but  soon  stifled 
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conviction,  was  bat  an  increase  of  sin.  *'  At 
the  last  day,"  he  oontinued,  "I  myself  wiU 
appear  as  a  witness  against  these  people,  and 
will  say  to  the  Judge  upon  the  throne,  *  O 
thou  Mighty  One !  behold  these  men  !  how 
can  they  accuse  me  of  tempting  them  to  sin  ? 
Have  I  not  warned  them  in  a  yoice  of  thun- 
der of  the  consequence  of  sin — /,  who  knew 
it  so  well  ?  have  I  not  described  to  them — 
forcibly  dcscrib^l — the  agonies  of  bell  ?  and 
who  knows  them  as  I  do,  or  can  paint  them 
as  I  can  ?  Have  they  not  owned  for  a  mo- 
ment that  I  preached  awful  truths,  and  then 
turned  away,  dried  their  tears,  and  forgot  to 
repent  ? — ^how  shall  they  justify  their  ana 
by  accusing  me  as  their  tempter  ?' " 

Thus  saying,  he  vanished  out  of  their 
sight,  leaving  them  mute  with  tenor  and 
astonishment.  The  devout  old  friar  was  the 
first  to  speak.  "  Woe ! "  he  said,  "  woe  to 
those  men  who  will  not  be  persuaded  to 
heaven  by  the  mild  and  gracious  invitations 
of  their  God,  nor  scared  from  hell  by  the 
solemn  warnings  with  which  Satan  himself 
admonishes  them." 

This  tale  may  have  been  the  origin 
of  the  proverb — "  The  devil  rebukes 
sin."  It  teaches  a  fearful  and  solemn 
truths  of  which  the  world  has  daily 
experience.  For  what  preacher  can 
so  powerfully  demonstrate  the  dan- 
ger of  sin,  and  its  frightful  conse- 
quences, as  sin  itself  does,  when  walk- 
ing through  the  world  incarnate  in 
human  forms,  in  all  their  loathsome- 
ness and  anguish  I  This  is  one  of  the 
few  legends  we  have  seen,  in  which  a 
fiend  makes  his  appearance  in  an  ap- 
propriate and  impressive  manner,  in 
most  monkish  legends,  the  devil  is  in. 
troduced  in  a  ludicrous  manner,  not  as 
a  mighty,  implacable  and  tremendous 
power,  but  as  a  mere  blockhead  bnf. 
loon,  easily  overreached,  filling  the 
same  part  as  "  the  vice,"  in  the  an- 
cient miracle-plays  and  mysteries,  like 
the  Pantaloon  of  modern  pantomime, 
duped  and  bufieted  by  all.  Such  le- 
gends  must  have  been  incalculably  in- 
jurious to  the  popular  mind  in  olden 
times,  tending  to  place  Satan  in  a  false 
light,  and  leading  men  to  estimate  too 
meanly  their  danger  from  their  great 
spiritual  enemy. 

As  a  relief  from  this  gloomy  subject, 
we  will  turn  to  one  more  gracious,  a 
legend  of  St.  Augustine  (the  celebra- 
ted Bishop  of  Hippo),  referring  to  him 
in  the  early  period  of  his  life,  before 
his  conversion  from  the  perverted 
learning  and  too  daring  researches  of 


the  Manichean  heresy,  in  which  he  was 
entangled  from  a.d.  373  to  384,  when 
struck,  probably,  by  some  such  thought 
as  is  suggested  in  tne  following  legend, 
he  went  to  Milan,  to  hear  the  preach- 
ing of  St.  Ambrose,  by  which  he  was 
converted.  It  was  at  the  baptism  of 
his  great  convert,  that  St.  Ambrose 
is  said  to  have  sung  that  sublime  hymn, 
commonly  styled  the  Te  Deum.  The 
legend  has  been  clad  by  Aloysius 
Schreiber'  in  a  poetic  garb,  fi-om 
which  we  translate  it : — 

SAIKT  AVGUSTINE. 

Along  the  shore  of  summer  sea 

Walked  Saint  Augustine  thoughtfully : 

Too  deep!y  did  he  seek  to  scan 

The  nature  of  the  Lord  of  man. 

Kor  was  the  task  abstruse,  he  thought — 

His  mind  with  Scripture  texts  was  fraught ; 

He  deemed  to  his  presumption  given 

To  learn  the  mysteries  of  Heaven. 

Then,  suddenly  descried  he  there 

A  boy  of  aspect  wondrous  fair, 

Who,  bending  forwards  o'er  the  strand, 

Scoop'd  out  a  hollow  in  the  sand, 

And  filled  it,  with  a  limpet  shell. 

From  out  the  ocean's  briny  weU. 

Augustine  spake — "  My  pretty  boy, 
What  is  ihy  play,  or  thy  employ  ?" 
**  Look,  sir !  withbi  this  little  hole, 
Hie  sea,  with  all  the  waves  that  roll, 
For  sport  III  put."     Augustine  smiled — 
**  Thy  sport  is  all  for  nought,  my  child ; 
Thy  utmost  labour  is  in  vain — 
Thine  aim  thou  never  can'st  attain.** 
"  Let  hira  to  whom  such  power 's  denied. 
Content  in  his  own  path  abide : 
Much  to  the  loving  heart  is  dear, 
That  to  the  brain  doth  dark  appear." 
So  spake  the  boy :  then  to  the  light 
His  wings  displayed,  of  glistening  white. 
And,  like  an  eagle,  soared  away. 
Lost  in  the  sun's  resplendent  ray. 

Long  after  him  Augustine  gaz'd. 
And  said,  with  heart  and  eyes  uprais'd— 
"  The  truth  he  spake ;  the  human  mind 
Is  still  to  time  and  space  confined, 
And  cannot  pass  beyond ;  but  he 
Who  lives  in  faith  and  righteously. 
So  much  of  God  shall  he  discern 
As  ncedeth  man  on  earth  to  learn." 

We  proceed  to  a  legend,  in  which 
the  rash  enthusiasm  for  the  ascetic  life, 
that  was  so  prevalent  in  the  fourth 
century,  is  sensibly  and  feelingly  re- 
buked. We  translate  from  the  Ger- 
man of  the  poetic  version  by  Her- 
der:— 
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ONUPHRIU8  IN  THE  WILDERNESS. 

The  rose  and  myrtle  form  the  lover*s  wreath ; 
For  bard  and  hero  grows  the  laurel  bough ; 
The  palm-tree  to  the  holy  victor  gives 
Its  glorious  branch — and  to  the  wanderer, 
Weary  and  lone,  his  God  can  cause  to  spring 
A  palm-tree  in  the  barren  wildemeas. 

Onuphrius,  a  rash  and  zealous  youth, 
Had  heard  Elijah's  life  ascetic  lauded 
With  highest  praise :  to  imitation  fired, 
He  girt  himself^  and  to  the  desert  fied. 

Seven  days  he  wander'd  there — but  heard  no  voice 
Speaking  from  heav'n — **  What  dost  thou  here,  Elijah  ?** 
From  hunger,  thirst,  and  the  fierce  burning  heat 
He  sank  exhausted — "  Take,  O  Lord  !  my  life  ; 
But  grant,  0  grant !  one  cool  refi'eshing  draught.** 

Then  came  deep  sleep  upon  his  heavy  eyes : 

His  angel  stood  beside  him. — **  Thou,  presumptuouii! 

Who  tempt'st  the  Lord  thy  God_Art  Ihou  Elijah  ? 

Yet  to  instruct  thee,  and  console  thee,  listen ! — 

A  stream  is  rippling  at  thy  side,  and  o*er 

Thy  head  a  palm-tree  rustles :  sev'nty  years 

Here  shalt  thou  live  with  them  ;  and  they  shall  die 

£*en  when  thou  diest ;  but  all  those  lonely  years 

Never  shall  the  sweet  sound  of  human  voice, 

Or  human  footstep,  echo  in  thine  ear. 

Till  one  shall  come,  who  comes  to  make  thy  grave.** 

Soothed,  though  astonied,  he  awoke  and  saw 
The  stream,  the  tree,  e*en  as  the  angel  said. 
He  called  the  palm  his  brother,  and  the  stream 
His  sister :  from  the  water  and  the  fruit 
Refreshment  found,  and  clad  him  with  the  leaves. 
But  through  the  long,  long  years,  threescore  and  ten, 
He  never  heard  the  welcome  voice  of  man. 

At  length  a  footstep — "  Now,  he  comes ! — ^*tis  he ! 
The  man  whom  God  hath  sent  to  make  my  grave.** 
He  met  his  guest,  and  welcomed  him,  and  told 
The  story  of  his  Palm.     Then  spake  the  stranger — 
**  Thy  duty  is  fulfilled — speed  hence!  these  wilds 
Befit  thee  not ;  for  man  was  made  for  man.** 

Scarce  had  he  spoken,  when  that  grey  old  hermit 
Sank  down  in  death — a  sudden  wind  uprooted 
The  sighing  Palm ;  and  the  clear  stream  dried  up. 
But  through  the  air  a  joyful  hymn  was  heard — 
"  Come,  brother !  come  from  out  thy  wilderness — 
Gome !  angel  choirs  invite  thee  to  enjoy 
Beneath  the  palms  of  heav'n  at  length  that  bUas^ 
Brotherly  love,  thy  fault  had  forfeited.** 

Paphnutius  buried  there  the  dead,  whose  face 
With  happiness  seemed  radiant    The  rude  desert, 
With  frowning  aspect,  from  its  wastes  repelled  him. 
"  Ah  I*'  thought  he,  **  for  so  many  men  as  grieve 
And  wrong  their  brethren,  e'en  so  many  more 
Give  to  each  other  pity,  aid,  and  strength, 
And  consolation — Man  was  made  for  man.** 

There  is  a  beaatiful  touch  of  minia-  in  the  heart  of  the  hermit,  as  betrayed 
ture painting  in  this  little  piece.  It  is  the  by  his  calling  the  palm  his  brother,  and 
yearning  after  social  ties  still  lurking      the  stream  his  sister ;  soothing  himselG 
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in  his  isolation^  by  the  names  of  kin. 
dred  bestowed  on  hb  inanimate  com- 
panions.     Paphnutius,   mentioned  in 
the  legend,  was  a  bishop  of  the  Upper 
Thebaid,  in  Egypt.     He  had  been  a 
sufferer  for  the  faith  in  the  persecution 
under  Maziraian  (a.d.  302  and  303),  hav- 
ing had  his  left  leg  cut  off  and  his  right 
eye  plucked  out ;  and  in  that  maimed 
state  beine  condemned  to  work  in  the 
mines.     He  was  distinguished  among 
(perhaps  above)  his  cotemporaries  for 
moderation,  good  sense,  and  good  feel, 
insr.     A  nleasing  anecdote,  illustrative 
of  his  juagment  and  humanity,  is  re- 
lated m  some  ecclesiastical  histories. 
After  the  persecution  had  ceased,  he 
had  gone  to  visit  St.  Anthony,  called 
the   Great,  the  famous  Etiyptian  as- 
cetic,  whose  example  had  filled  the  I'he. 
bais  with  so  many  solitaries.     It  hap- 
pened that  one  of  the  monks  of  An- 
thony's convent  had  committed  a  fault, 
for  which  he  was  reproached  by  his 
brethren  with  the  utmost  virulence,  by 
way  of  showing  him  the  magnitude  of 
his  transgression,  and  leading  him  to 
repentance.     The  monk  went  to  com- 
plain  to  Anthony  of  their  undue  seve- 
rity, but  they  pursued  him,  and  conti- 
nued  their  vituperations,  even  in  the 
presence  of  Antnony  and  Paphnutius ; 
and  the  latter,  in  order  to  mark  his 
opinion  of  their  injudicious  and  inju- 
nous  conduct*  calmly  observed,   •*! 
once  saw  a  man  sinking  in  a  bog: 
some  persons,  passing  by,  ran  to  help 
him  out,  but  instead  of  so  doing  they 
plun^d  him   in  deeper."    Anthony, 
tummg  to  the  good  bishop,  with  a  look 
of  approbation,  replied,  **  Thou  hast 
said  well,  Paphnutius ;  I  see  thou  un- 
derstandest  how  souls  are  to  be  saved." 
Paphnutius  was  at  the  Council  of  Nice 
in  i)34 ;  and  when  the  assembled  eccle- 
siastics proposed  to  establish  as  a  rule, 
that  any  man  who  received  holy  or- 
ders,  being  married,  should  put  away 
his  wife,  he  prevented  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution,  referring  the  Council 
to  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  law,  that 
a  man  who  received  holy  orders,  being 
married,  should  retain  his  wife ;  but 
being  single,  should  remain  unmarried. 
As  pendants  to  the  foregoing  legend 
of  Christian  origin,  we  would  add  two 
or  three  more  ancient,  borrowed  from 
the  elder  sister  of  Christianity,  Juda- 
ism.    The  Talmud  is  a  great  store- 


house of  Jewish  traditions,  theological, 
historical,  and  didactic ;  some  of  them, 
it  is  true,  wild  and  overstrained  alio, 
gories ;  some  exaggerated  with  Orien- 
tal extravagance ;  some  puerile ;  some 
(the  later  ones)  ofi*en8ive  to  our  faith 
as  Christians ;  some  absurd,  with  an 
absurdity  bui  generis,  peculiar  to  the 
Eabbis ;  but  the  general  tenor  is  mild, 
peaceful,  humane,  and  moral,  with 
a  rural  and  pastoral  spirit.  Buxtorf, 
though  often  declaiming  against  the 
faults  of  the  Talmud,  admits  that  it 
contains  admirable  maxims,  acute  and 
excellent  proverbs,  gentle  and  instruc 
tive  tales,  and  much  iuformation  in  va- 
rious branches  of  knowledge.  The  first 
legend  we  shall  give  is'  from  those  di- 
visions of  the  Talmud,  called  the  Trea- 
tise, "  Shabbath/'  and  ''Aboda  Za^ 
ra  ;"— 

RABBI  KLIESER's  REPBNTANCB. 

Rabbi  Elicser  was  convinced  of  the  great 
necessity  all  men  continually  have  of  repent- 
ance. He  used  constantlv  sav  to  those  around 
him,  * '  Kepent  one  day  before  death/*  His 
disciples  asked  him,  **  How  can  any  man  know 
upon  wbat  day  he  should  die  ?"  Rabbi  Elie- 
ser  replied,  *^  So  much  the  more  is  it  needful 
that  he  should  repent  to-day,  lest  he  should 
die  tO'morrow ;  wherefore,  it  is  expedient 
that  be  live  in  repentance  all  his  days.  And 
Solomon,  the  king,  hath  said,  in  his  wis- 
dom, ^  Let  thy  garments  be  always  white  ; 
and  let  thy  head  lack  no  ointment.'*  By 
which  he  means  repentance,  and  a  life  fruit- 
ful in  good  works ;  so  as  to  be  always  in  a 
state  of  preparation  for  death."  Notwith- 
stiinding  the  picas  convictions  of  Rabbi  Elie- 
ser,  and  his  anxious  teaching  of  others,  it 
happened  one  day  that  he  yielded  to  a  temp- 
tation, and  fell  into  grievous  sin.  But  be 
hardened  not  his  heart.  The  passing  breeze 
awoke  in  him  a  sudden  reilection.  "  As  a 
breath  of  air  retumeth  no  more  to  the  place 
whence  it  came,  so  shall  the  sool  of  Rabbi 
Elieser  return  not  to  salvation." 

Deeply  smitten  with  the  sense  of  gnilt, 
the  afflicted  and  contrite  Rabbi  dared  not  lift 
up  his  heart  to  his  offended  God ;  but,  in  the 
extremity  of  his  anguish,  he  called  on  the 
mountains  and  the  hills,  entreating  them  to 
pray  for  him.  But  they  replied — *'Nay,  but 
we  have  need  to  pray  for  ourselves :  for  is  it 
not  written,  *  The  mountains  thaU  depart^  and 
the  hills  be  reinof>ecfr"~  (Isaiah,  liv.  10.) 
Then  stretching  forth  bis  hands.  Rabbi  Elie- 
ser invoked  the  intercession  of  the  heavens 
and  the  earth,  and  besought  them  to  pray 
for  him ;  but  in  vain,  for  they  replied — *  Nay, 
but  we  have  need  to  pray  for  ourselves :  for 
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i«  k  not  ivritten,  *  TU  ietwem  AtiU  vamah 
impels  iU»  tm$k$j  antd  th$  earth  sfuiU  wax  old 
Ube  aforment  r  "^  (Isaiah,  li.  6.)  The  dis- 
tr^ased  penitent  thiu  repulsed,  sought  the 
Mediation  of  the  sun  and  moon,  but  unsuc- 
cessfully; for  they, too,  refused, saying,  "Nay, 
t)ut  we  have  need  to  pray  for  ourselves  :  for 
is  It  not  written,  •  The  moon  sfuill  be  con- 
founded^ tend  the  svn  ashamed  V'^ — (Isaiah, 
Kxiv.  38.)  As  a  last  resooKe,  the  repentant 
Babbi  tamed  to  the  lesser  lights  of  haaven — 
**  O  ye  Btars  and  planets,  {iray  for  me  t"  But 
titty  onswwed  him,  "  Nay,  but  we  bare  need 
te  pmy  for  ourselves :  ibr  is  it  not  written, 
*  AU  the  ho$t  rf  heaven  ihall  be  dissolved  V  " 
-..(Isa.  xxxiv.  4.) 

The  Babbi  thus  repulsed,  sat  down  upon 
the  earth,  and  wrapping  his  head  in  his  man- 
tle, wept  sore,  lamenting  his  transgression ; 
fill  at  last,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  sorrow,  his 
B09I  departed  fi'om  him — and,  at  the  same 
iBstant,  a  Toice  from  heaven  was  heard  to 
say,  **  Rabbi  Elieser  is  pardoned  1" 

This  legend,  which  greatly  partakes 
of  the  nature  of  parable,  tells,  in  a  fine 
imaginative  strainj  of  the  insufficiency 
of  any  created  thing  to  mediate  for  the 
31ns  of  another ;  of  the  frailty  of  all 
(however  glorious  to  us)  in  the  eyes  of 
their  Creator,  and  of  the  hope  that 
remains  in  the  mercy  of  God  for  the 
sincere  penitent :  so  far  it  is  good  and 
impressive ;  but  its  author,  a  Jew  and 
a  Xalmudbt,  was  not  able  to  oarry  it 
far  enough. 

From  an  old  Rabbinical  book,  we 
l^ve  another  figurative  tale,  short  but 
pithy  : — 

THB  INAnOUBATION  OF  THB  VXNEYASD. 

When  Noah  was  occupied  in  planting  the 
first  vineyard,  Satan  stood  by  to  behold  the 
work.  In  a  abort  time  he  comprehended  its 
nature,  and  foresaw  ail  the  evil  oonsequeDees 
that  would  flow  from  it,  with  the  juiee  of  the 
vineyard.  Delighted  at  the  prospect  of  all 
the  vice,  disease,  misery,  and  degradation 
aboQt  to  be  introduced  into  the  world,  the 
Evil  One  exultingly  inagurated  the  first 
vineyard,  by  sacrifioing,  in  the  midst  of  it,  a 
sheep,  a  Hon,  and  a  swine. 

These  three  animals  typify  the  three 
bestial  stages  of  intoxication ;  the  first, 
maudlin  good  humour,  when  man  is 
Mandand  sill^  as  a  sheep,  a  ready  dupe 
for  the  designing ;  next,  when  he 
becomes  quarrelsome,  and  is  fieree  and 
dangerons  as  a  lion,  and  ready  to  stain 
himself  with  blood ;  and  last,  when  he 
becomes  brutal,  like  the  pwicet  aqd 
wallows  on  the  earth  in  the  mira  of  de. 
gradation. 


Our  last  specimens  shall  be  two  c^ 
a  peaceful  and  pastoral  strain :-»- 

THE  THBASURB  TBOVB. 

When  Alexander  of  Maoedoo  was  seek^ 
ing  realms  to  conquer,  he  met  with  a  people 
in  Africa,  who  lived  in  a  very  remote  and 
obscure  comer,  who  had  never  heard  of  war 
or  conquerors,  and  who  enjoyed  their  humble 
cottages  in  profound  peace.  They  met  the 
Macedonian  king,  and  conducted  him  to  the 
dwelling  of  their  ruler,  who  received  him  hos- 
pitably, and  set  before  him,  as  a  feast,  dates, 
figs,  and  otherfhiits  made  of  gold.  '*  What ! 
do  you  eat  gold  hero?'  afjied  Alexander. 
**Mo ;  but  I  imagined  thou  hadst  food  eoovgh 
to  eat  in  ttuoe  own  country,  and  that  it 
was  a  desire  of  gold  thai  led  thse  forth 
fh>m  it  Why,  therefore,  has  thou  come  to 
us  from  so  far  a  country  T  '*It  was  not  for 
your  gold  I  came,**  repUed  Alexander ;  "  but 
I  desired  to  learn  your  easterns.^*  "  Even  so ; 
then  abide  among  us  as  long  as  thou  wilt** 

While  the  ruler  and  the  Grecian  wero 
conversing,  two  men  of  the  tribe  came  in,  to 
appeid  to  the  mlei^s  judgment  The  com- 
plainant spoke — *'*^  I  bought  a  piece  of  gromd 
ftrom  this  man,  and  when  I  was  digging  it,  I 
found  a  tnasure.  The  treasore  is  not  mine, 
for  I  purchased  only  the  ground — I  never  in- 
cluded in  the  purchase  any  hidden  troasure ; 
but  this  man,  who  sold  me  the  land,  refuses 
to  receive  the  treasure  from  me."  The  de- 
fendant now  replied — ^*  T  am  as  conscientious 
as  my  neighbour.  I  sold  him  the  ground, 
and  everything  that  might  be  in  it ;  there- 
fore, the  treasure  is  justly  hrs,  and  I  cannot 
take  it" 

The  ruler  took  time  to  undentaud  the 
ease  clearly,  and  then  asked  one  of  the  par- 
ties— ''  Hast  thou  a  son  ?"*_"  I  have."  He 
inquired  of  the  oUier— *"  Hast  thou  a  daugh- 
ter ?*'-^**Yea."  "  So,then  the  son  shall  marry 
the  daughter,  and  the  young  couple  shall 
have  the  treasure  as  a  wedding  portion." 

Alexander  betrayed  some  eutotion.  **  Is 
not  my  judgment  just  ?*  inquired  the  rul^. 
"Perfectly  just,"  retarned Alexander;  "but  it 
surprises  me."  "  How,  then,  would  the  ease 
have  been  decided  in  thy  country  ?**  "T^  own 
the  truth,"  said  Alexander,  **  both  the  oen 
would  have  been  taken  in  custody,  and  the 
treasure  seiied  for  the  king."  *' For  the  king/* 
said  the  ruler,  full  of  aHtonishmeat;  *'  does  the 
sun  shme  In  that  land ?"^*< Surely."  "Does 
therainfall?'— "Ofcouiw."  "Wonderful! 
but  are  there  gentle  grazing  animals  tliere  ?** 
— "  There  are,  and  of  many  kinds."  "  Then,*' 
said  the  ruler,  "it  is  for  the  sake  of  those  in- 
nocent animals  that  the  all-merciftil  Creator 
permits  the  sun  to  shine,  and  the  rain  to  fall 
upon  your  land ;  ye  deserve  It  net" 

RABBI  Isaac's  BSRVDicnoN. 

The  aged  Rabbi  Isaac  had  gone  to  visit 
his  friend,  Rabbi  Nachman.  Many  weeks 
they  abode  together,  conversing  of  the  law  of 
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Moaea,  and  mataallj  instnicting  and  en- 
lightening each  other.  At  length  the  hour 
of  parting  came.  The  idea  that  he  might 
never  again  behold  hia  aged  friend,  caoaed 
Babbi  Nachman'a  eyes  to  fill  with  tears.  At 
length  be  said — "  Blesa  me,  even  me,  my 
dear  and  honoured  friend,  ere  thou  dost  de- 
part from  me."  **  /  bless  t^ec,  0  thou  excel- 
lent of  the  earth !  thou  who  art  so  like  3'on 
palm -tree."  **  What  palm- tree,Rabbi  Isaac?" 
"Listen,  my  brother.  There  was  once  a 
wanderer  in  the  wilderness ;  he  was  hungry, 
thirsty,  and  yery  faint.  Soddenly,  he  dis- 
covered, on  the  banks  of  a  stream,  a  thickly 
foliaged  palm-tree,  hung  with  ripe  dates. 
He  lay  down  beneath  its  shade,  satisfied  his 
hunger  with  the  fruit,  and  quenched  his 
thirst  from  tlie  stream,  and  was  refreshed. 
He  arose,  and  leaning  on  his  staff,  looked 
thankfully  upon  the  shadowing  tree.  *  Kind 
and  liberal  palm,  I  bless  thee ;  but  where- 


withal shall  I  bless  thee,  that  thy  fruit  may 
prosper  ?  Lo,  they  are  even  now  sweet  and 
refireshing.  That  thy  branches  may  spread 
around  ?  Yet  how  lofty  is  thy  crown,  and 
how  cool  and  extended  is  thy  shade.  That  a 
rivulet  shall  water  thy  roots  ?  How  bright 
and  pure  is  the  stream  that  flows  beside  thee. 
Yet  thus  will  I  bless  th^  thou  mighty  palm; 
may  all  thy  saplings  be  like  unto  thee! 
Kven  thus  I  bless  thee,  my  friend  and  host. 
Thou  hast  great  wisdom ;  and  wealth  and 
high  station  are  thine ;  the  joys  of  a  pure 
conscience,  a  happy  home,  and  the  love  of  the 
righteous,  are  thine  in  all  their  fulness.  May 
thy  chfldren  resemble  thee !  may  <ftew*lot  be 
as  thine* " 


With  these  words  of  peace  and  be* 
nedictioiij  we  take  our  leave  (we  trust 
not  unaptly)  of  the  reader. 

M.  E.  M. 


MILTOir  HUKBLT  imitahsd. 

I. 

How  pleasant  is  thy  face^  O  friendly  moon  I 
How  calm,  how  pensive,  how  devoid  of  ^uile. 
How  deep,  intense,  yet  tearful  in  thy  smile- 
Like  a  sun  struck  with  sorrow  at  its  noon ! 

About  the  paths  of  earth  careering  ever. 
The  garish  day  thy  modest  courses  shun  ; 
But  when  the  journey-work  of  man  is  done^ 

Thou  proffer'st  thy  clear  cup,  to  cool  his  fever. 

'Tis  much  from  the  sad  labours  of  my  way. 
These  withering  struggles,  thus  by  night  to  steal. 

And  sit  where  down  between  dark  walls  may  stray 
My  silent  footfall— and  the  blessing  feel 

Of  calm  repose  succeed  the  toilsome  day— 

Or  in  thy  mystic  presence  rapt,  to  kneeL 

n. 

WRITTEN  DURING  ILLNEflS. 

Cynthia  I  now  riding  high  o*er  land  and  8ea> 
Immeasurablv  high,  yet  calm  and  mild. 
Like  the  meek  mien  of  some  imperial  child. 

Unconscious  of  its  empire  I  here  to  me. 

Sunk  in  the  cell  of  deep  despondency. 
Yet  canst  thou  be  from  thy  bright  realm  beguiled. 
Content  to  turn  this  way  thy  footsteps  wild. 

Pale,  pitying  ministrant  to  misery  1 

Low  as  I  lie,  l*ve  comfort  yet  to  view. 

Thy  light  step  steal  about,  like  hers  that  bore  me ; 

Fresh  from  above,  and  scenting  of  the  dew 

That  bathes  the  planet-sown  savannahs  o'er  me. 

And  think  how  strange,  since  man  in  scorn  withdrew. 
The  queen  of  heaven  herself  should  wait'before  me ! 
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BONNETS   ON   THE   THIRTY  TEARS*   WAR. 
BT  B.  B.  rsLTua. 

**  For  the  tnnsgrcMion  of  a  land  many  are  the  prtneea  thereof  i  hnt  by  a  man  of  nndentaadiog  and 
knowledge  the  state  thereof  shall  be  prolonged." — FROVxnBB,  xxvlii.  2. 

**  Bat  Thy  moet  awfal  inetrnment 
In  vorking  ont  a  pnre  intent 
Is  man,  arrayed  for  mutual  slaughter ; 
Yea!  carnage  is  thy  daughter.** — Wobdsworth— **  Thanksgiring  Ode.* 

I. 
GUSTAVUS   ADOLPHUSj   ON  LEAVING   SWEDEN,   ADDRESSES   THE   SENATE. 

*'  Not  for  myself — ^not  for  myself,  my  friends, 

I  entered  in  this  quarrel.     'Twas  my  aim 

To  admit  a  wife's  and  daughter's  tender  claim 
To  my  repose.     No  natural  love  commends 
War  to  my  breast ;  I  waged  it  for  just  ends 

When  duty  called,  and  Sweden  bless'd  my  name 

When  peace,  not  wrun^  from  weakness  or  from  shame^ 
fiut  that  fresh  laurels  with  its  olive  blends. 
Came  near  our  hopes  at  last ;  Heaven  wills  not  so. 

Called  by  the  voice  of  many  states  oppressed 
By  the  League's  plunder,  and  the  Austrian's  thrall. 

It  may  be  never  to  return,  I  go. 
Leaving  my  Queen,  and  all  our  hopes  hath  blessed— 

Christina  to  succeed  me,  if  I  fall." 


n. 

LANDS   IN   GERMANY. 

**  Almighty  God !" — 'twas  thus  Gustavus  spoke. 
Kneeling  the  first  of  twenty  thousand  Swedes 
On  German  soil — *'  No  thirst  for  conquest  leads 

Us  here.     Behind  no  subterfuge  we  cloak 

Our  aims.     Again  would  Rome  impose  her  yoke 
On  our  freed  souls.     Brother  to  brother  pleads 
For  aid ;  but  what  avail  all  mortal  deeds 

Without  Thy  aid — the  aid  we  here  invoke  ?" 

Steadfast  they  rose.     No  soldier  idly  chats 

To  his  comrade ;  but  from  rank  to  rank  there  ran. 

From  breast  to  breast,  from  kindling  eye  to  eye, 
A  flame,  might  startle  Ferdinand  of  Gratz, 

In  the  Schonbrun,  Wallenstein,  a  kinglier  man 
Might  scare,  as  if  a  meteor  crossed  his  sky. 


ni. 

THE   emperor's   RUMINATIONS. 

*'  What  I     Pomerania  in  his  hands  so  soon  I 

All  Saxony  before  him !    Tilly  far 

From  the  scene  of  action  !    Wallenstein's  proud  star 
Lost  in  Bohemia  I    Yet  another  moon. 
And  France  to  the  Lutheran's  will  her  part  attune ; 

And,  'gainst  such  odds,  what  force  have  I  to  bar 

His  way  to  Ulin  ?  or,  if  he  cross  the  Aar, 
His  march  on  Vienna  ?"    Amid  papers  strewn 
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Confusedly  in  bis  cabinet,  you  may  see 

The  Emperor's  pale,  quivering  lips  betray 

These  torturing  thoughts.     Ere  while,  ofl  in  his  mouth 

The  Swede  went  coupled  with  a^'etc  dt esprit— ^ 

**  We'll  never  catch  this  snow-king,"  he  would  say— 
"  He'll  melt  before  he  reaches  so  i&r  south." 


IV. 

tzllt's  mabch  upon  uagdeburg. 

But  Tilly  saw  the  danger,  and  he  took 

His  measures  promptly.     In  appearance,  still 
He  strikes  ana  parries,  his  foes'  hands  to  fill ; 

But  secretly,  his  well-laid  projects  look 

To  Magdeburg.     *Twas  written  in  Fate's  book 

His  plans  should  prosper.     With  unconquered  will. 
Through  wood  and  wild,  o'er  valley,  stream,  and  hill, 

A  horde,  unpaid,  untaught  restraint  to  brook. 

He  ureed  on — on,  scarce  halting  day  or  night ; 

They  walked,  ran,  limp'd,  and  if  some  lay  down  fiiint. 

They  felt  the  outraged  peasants'  vengeance  soon. 
But  see  I  the  city  bursts  upon  their  sight. 

Marked  out  for  woes  that  language  cannot  paint. 
By  Cossack,  Croat,  Magyar,  and  Walloon. 


V. 
KINO   OF   SWEDEN  DEFENDS   BIS   CONDUCT. 

"  But  Where's  the  King  of  Sweden  ?"  Europe  cries — 
All  Protestant  Europe.    Ah  I  what  anguish  burst 
From  his  great  soul,  when  to  his  ears  came  first 

That  sack's  bk^k  tidings.     But  when  questions  rise 

Of  his  high  conduct,  cahnly  he  replies : — 

'<  To  march  against  a  foe  by  Heaven  accurst. 
By  man  abhorred,  I  could  not,  if  I  durst. 

When  the  enemy,  to  cut  ofi'my  supplies. 

Upon  my  rear  lay  quartered.     In  this  strait, 
I  claimed  firom  the  Elector,  in  frank  style 

To  hold  Custrin  and  Spandan,  'till  I'd  chased 

Those  wolves  from  Magdeburg.     I  now  forget 

What  frivolous  excuse  he  framed.     Meanwhile, 

Time  passed,  I  marched,  but  Fate  outran  my  haste." 

VI. 
SACK  OF  HAGDEBUBG. 

"  General,  'tis  time  to  stop  the  sack,*'  cries  one 

In  the  retinue  of  Count  Tilly.     "  No,  my  friend. 
Our  soldiers  woidd  not  gladly  so  soon  end 

Their  pastime.     Many  a  comrade  fell  upon 

Those  trenches."    Thus  replying,  he  looked  on 

At  rape  and  butchery,  and  heard  shrieks  would  rend 
His  heart,  if  'twere  not  stone.     But  he  could  spend 

An  hour  in  such  a  scene,  as  if  joy  shone 

On  all  around  him.     He  was  a  small  man, 

Meagre  and  thin  ;  his  cheeks  like  yellow  leaves ; 

But  over  them  was  spread  a  forehead  graved 

With  anxious  thought.     His  eyes  were  trained  to  scan 

Far  objects.    A  green  doublet,  with  slashed  sleeves, 
He  wore,  and  one  tall  feather  o'er  him  waved. 
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vn. 

MAGDEBURG  BEFORE  THE  IIEGE. 

Short  time  ago,  and  as  he  passes  through 

ThroDg^  thorouehfai'es,  fiiU  warabouses^  rich  shops. 
The  booted  trav^er  reins  his  steed,  and  stops 

To  gaze  on  all  they  show.     Here,  two  by  two. 

On  high  days,  all  the  trades,  in  doublets  new. 

Each  with  its  badge,  marched  by,  while  belfry-tops 
Shook  with  their  chimes.     Here,  reared  on  massive  props. 

Pillared  and  arched,  to  just  proportion  true. 

Bulwark  of  freedom  !  rose  the  stately  haHs 

Of  audience,  council-chambers,  courts  of  law. 

Where  native  genius,  taught  bv  her  own  fight. 

Grouped  her  creations.     On  those  smouldering  walls 

The  old  cathedral  struck  the  mind  with  awe — 

There  Luther's  Column  marked  a  century's  flight. 

VOL. 
THE    SAME   AFTER. 

What  see  you  now  ?    Great  God !  the  very  stones 

Are^smeared  with  gore ;  the  dead  are  all  you  meety 
Save  dogs  that  lap  the  puddle  of  the  street. 

Warm  human  blood  I  and  mumble  human  bones  I 

Anon,  come  on  the  ear  the  feeble  groans 

Of  some  poor  lingering  wretch  !     The  eye  to  greet 
Promiscuously  are  scattered— heads,  arms,  feet. 

And  forms  of  death  that  Nature's  voice  disowns  1 

O'erfaead,  a  cloud  of  pestilence  and  smoke 
Almost  excludes  the  light ;  the  putrid  air 

Sickens  the  sense ;  the  flames  reduce  their  prey 
To  ashes ;  but  those  ashes  cannot  soak 

The  blood  of  thirty  thousand  butchered  there — 
*'  Butchered  to  make  a  Boman  holidav  1*' 


IX. 
THE   BATTLE   OF   LEIPZIG. 

'Tis  sttiurise  in  September.     Hark!  the  boom 

Of  the  League's  cannon.     *<  On !  my  own  true  Swedes 
And  if  your  valour  suck  incentive  needs. 

Think  of  the  wolves  that  wrought  the  bloody  doom 

Of  Magdeburg."  High  waves  the  eagle  plume 
Oi  Sweden's  kine,  amid  the  rush  of  steeds 
Flashes  his  sword.     On  \  valiant  hearts  I  he  leads 

Who  knows  the  way  to  glory.     To  a  room — 

It  was  a  grave-digger's,  where  cross  and  bones 

Most  ominoniSy  hung — a  wounded  man 

Was  borne  upon  a  litter ;  fiir  and  wide 

"Tis  rout  and  rain ;  mixed  with  a  few  groans. 

He  faltered  forth,  <«rve  felt  as  if  God's  ban 
Was  OB  my  soul  to-day" — thus  Tilly  died  1 1 

X. 

RICHELIEU   DISCLOSES   HIS   THOUGUTS   TO  FATHER  JOSEPH. 

"  By  our  Lady,  Father  Joseph,  'tis  not  well 

This  Swedish  bravo  should  make  havoc  thus 
Of  half  our  creed — he'll  show  his  teeth  at  us 

Ere  long.    What  if  our  heretics  rebel  ? 
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A  thin^  baa  happened ;  how  theur  flight  would  aw«U 

Hm  rft&k  and  file.     When  minus  becomes  plaa 

'Tia  time  to  change  rehilions,  and  discuaa 
New  meastiivs  and  new  meo.    If  we  would  foil 
This  oaky  we'll  work  with  the  invigible  strokes 

Of  policy  j  supply  Bavaria's  king 
Through  Spanish  cuinnel^ ;  mould  the  coming  shock 
Of  WaUenstein's  fury ;  with  a  raven's  croaks 
Appal  the  Sason.    Thou  the  leading-stiinf; 

Of  allj  meek  pilgrim,  in  thy  fiiar's  frod^  I " 


zx. 

THS  BMPSBOa  SOLXCrrS   WALLENSTEIN   TO   BSSUaiE  THE   COMMAND. 

Courier  on  courier — from  the  Danube's  bank 

To  Zsnain  there's  nought  but  hunyhxg  to  and  fro. 

Proud  man  I  these  courtiers  wait  on  yon,  and  go 
Back  to  the  Emperor  scouted :  he  hath  mimk 
Humiliation  to  tne  dregs,  and  sank 

To  be  his  subject's  subject.     **  There  will  flow 

From  private  life,  at  least,  no  second  blow 
To  crush  me  to  the  earth.  Return,  and  thatik 
The  £mperor  in  my  name.     It  is  his  way. 

In  danger's  hour  to  fawn  upon  the  man 
He  knows  can  save  him ;  when  the  storm  blows  by. 

Dismissal  and  contempt  the  debt  repay — 
Thus  was  I  treated.     'Tis  my  present  phm 

For  a  better  recompense  to  Hve  and  die.' 


t» 


xn. 

WALLENSTEIN   MARCHES  TO   BLOCKADE   NUREMBUBO.  \ 

On,  Wallenstein — ^roll  on  the  deafening  din 

Of  war  wide- wasting ;  for  thy  cannon's  wheel 
Snatch  flrom  the  plough  its  team,  their  scanty  meal 

From  tremblisff  peasants.    If  Bavaria  win 

Thy  tardy  aid,Jier  master  has  a  sin* 

Still  unatoned  for ;  and  he  soon  shall  feel 
What  private  hate^  making  the  common  weal 

Its  pretext^  can  inflict.    Meantime^  within 

The  waUs  of  Nurembnrg  the  Km^  secures 

His  faithful  Swedes }  the  citizen^  with  joy^ 

Cries,  "  God  save  good  Gnstavns  1  omr  last  loaf 

We'll  share  with  him."    Outside,  the  Ibe  andnrea 

like  famine.    Who  atarvea  longest  will  destroy 
The  other ;  but  aoch  war&te  soon  ticea  both* 


xni. 

BOTH  ARMIES  BREAK   OFF. 

On,  on  I  ye  rival  hosts — all  Europe's  eves 

Expect  the  issue.     Here  two  chien  are  mat 
That  never  knew  defeat— both  equal  yei. 

But  stdl  how  difi'eient.     One — \xp9!^  gooa»  and  wise 


*  The  King  of  Bavaria  was  a  principal  agent  in  constraining  the  Emperor  to  dismiss 
WslknfCeia  from.his  first  command. 
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The  other,  who  can  paint — ^what  wing  can  rise 

Hi|rh  as  his  thoughts — what  plummet  bottom  get 
In  that  dark  soul  ? — a  midnight  black  as  jet. 

Flared  up  with  lightning.     On !  a  sumless  prize 

Is  cast  between  you  :  both  the  foremost  men 
Of  the  age  ye  live  in — both  ordained  to  live 

For  ever.     One  mapr  teach  what  steady  light 

That  man  receives,  who  works  by  sword  or  pen. 

From  the  Word  of  God ;  the  other,  too,  might  give 
A  warning,  if  weak  man  could  read  aright. 


XIV. 

BATTLE  OF  LUTZEN— >yiEW  IN   THE  BEGINNING. 

The  high  road  parts  both  armies.     Wallenstein, 
'Ere  dawn,  had  planted  it  with  musqueteers 
And  cannon.     The  fog 's  thick,  but,  as  it  clears, 

A  hymn  well  chanted,  a  sweet  native  strain, 

The  Swedes  pour  forth — then  charge,  opposed  in  vain 
By  trench  and  fire :  regiment  to  regiment  cheers, 
« JBrave  Upland,  Smaland,  Finland,  cross  the  spears 

Of  these  skirmishers  with  your  bayonets."     Ha  I  again 

The  enemy  reels — the  cannon 's  taken.     Lightnings  flash 
From  Wallenstein's  eye — himself  *s  already  there. 

"  Ho  I  Tersky — Illo,  charge  with  trampling  steeds 
Their  flank.     All  cowards  infamy  shall  lash 

Upon  the  recreant  backs  they  turn — who'll  spare 

His  life,  or  doubt  the  event,  where  Wallenstein  leads?" 


XV. 

SAME,   AT   A   MORE  ADVANCED   PERIOD. 

"  Sire,  the  left  wing  is  driven  across  the  road. 

The  batteries  are  retaken."    This  ill  news 

O'ertakes  the  King  on  the  right,  as  he  pursues 
The  flying  Croats.     No  alarm  he  showe4 — 
A  few  quick  sentences  on  Horn  bestowed : 

**  Kegiment  of  Steinbock,  it  is  thou  I  choose 

For  escort.     See  1  our  brothers  yonder  lose 
Some  ground.     Away,  my  charger,  thou  'rt  bestrode 
By  one  must  prove  thy  mettle."    In  a  trice 

He 's  at  the  post  of  danger ;  with  a  cheer 
Rallies  the  broken — all  resources  tries. 

**  Yon 's  no  mean  trooper — ^let  thy  aim  be  nice^" 
Says  a  gefreyter*  to  a  musqueteer. 

*'  The  King  *s  struck  I"  through  the  ranks,  soul-harrowing,  flies. 


XVI, 
DEATH  OF  OUSTAVUS  ADOLPBUS. 

"  Brother,  we*ll  take  a  circuit  to  the  right. 
This  bleeding  arm  I  wish  not  to  be  seen — 
The  sight  disheartens."    He  thus  called  had  been 

An  Imperialist :  deserted  on  some  slight, 


*  A  gefreyter  with  the  Imperialists  held  a  rank  simiUr  to  that  of  a  corporal  in  our  army. 
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And  changed  religions — changed  again,  to  plight 

Twice-broken  faith  to  other  colours — seen 

So  often  false,  what  he  this  day  did  mean 
Is  a  vexed  question ;  but  suspicion's  blight 
Cleaves  to  Saxe-Lauenburg.     As  on  they  passed 

At  a  quick  callop,  Lauenburg  behind. 
The  King  fell,  shot.     His  charger  backward  flew 

To  the  Swedes,  revealing  what  their  fears  forecast ; 
They  broke  their  ranks,  by  no  command  confined. 

And  round  his  corpse  a  murderous  conflict  grew. 


xvn. 

CONCLUSION   OF   THE   BATTLE. 

"  Who  cares  for  life  when  Sweden's  sun  is  set  ? 

Our  glory  is  departed :  we  live  now 

Only  for  vengeance  1 "    Thus  the  Swedes  avow 
Despair  and  desperation.     With  cheeks  wet 
With  tears  they  charge.     How  could  such  charge  be  met 

By  serfs  and  hirelings  ?     But  behold  I  the  brow 

Of  Wallenstein  brightens.     Pappenheim's  troopers  bow 
O'er  outstretched  necks,  o'er  clattering  hoofs  that  threat 
The  ear,  ere  seen.     But  see  I  as  on  they  come, 

A  hedge  of  pikes  starts  up.     They  cannot  shake 
That  serried  mass,  to  all  impressions  numb 

As  adamant,  that  to  no  odds  will  yield : 
All's  carnage — quarter  neither  give  nor  take. 

At  length  night  falls,  and  both,  defiant,  quit  the  field. 


xnn. 

MODBNINO  AT  WElSSENrELLS. 

Enough  for  rage— enough's  for  vengeance  done : 
Grief  now  must  claim  its  own.     Aroimd  a  bier 
Grim  warriors  weep  o'er  all  their  hearts  hold  dear- 
Weep  o'er  that  form  their  swords  from  outrage  won, 
'Mid  heaps  of  slain.     All  now  beneath  the  sun 
Indifferent  to  them.     But  soon  draws  near 
Another  mourner,  to  which  these  appear 
But  passing  shadows.     Speaking  not,  that  none. 
In  turn,  vain  words  might  offer :  wrapt  in  weeds. 

Pale,  but  revealing  such  a  depth  of  love 
As  earth  hath  now  no  object  left  to  fill, 

Eleonora,  for  the  last  time,  feeds 
That  grief  an  angel  soon  will  sooth  above. 

On  what  lies  there  pale,  silent,  cold,  and  still  I 


XIX. 

PAFPENHEUf. 

On  Pappenheim's  forehead  Nature's  hand  had  drawn 
Two  sanguine  strokes.     A  soldier  from  his  choice. 
War  was  his  element — ^his  eye,  his  voice. 

And  those  two  sanguine  strokes,  marked  out  from  its  dawn 

A  mind  congenial  to  those  scenes  where  yawn 
Flames  and  convulsions.     Oft  did  he  rejoice 
To  lead  the  hope  forlorn,  the  first  to  hoise 

His  flag  upon  the  ramparts.    Though  to  fawn 
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On  princes  be  diidauMd,  in  fiutb  irm-set. 

He  deemed  Heaven  serred  by  ail  the  blood  lie  ipill'd. 

From  Spain  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleeee 

Had  almost  reached  lum,  when  his  death-blow  met 

Him  first  at  Lutzen.     '*  Since  the  Swede  is  killed. 
The  Catk^c's  foe,"  he  ga^)ed,  « I  die  in  peM»  1 " 

XX. 

OXENSTIfiRN. 

Alas !  that  spirit  is  no  more  that  swayed 

All  counsels,  bent  all  wills,  and  awed  all  minds. 

One  hangs  aloof,  or  one  a  leader  finds 
That  serves  mere  personal  ends.    To  be  obeyed 
By  princes,  who  sit  down  beneath  the  shade 

Of  a  great  fame  and  will  that  bends  and  binds 

AH  ouiers  to  itself,  amid  mankind's 
Events,  has  not  been  oflen times  displayed. 
Such  was  the  lot  of  great  Gustavus — such 

Of  few  besides  by  moral  strength  made  strong. 
Another  great  example  we  discern 

In  a  poor  noble — ^poor,  though  charged  witlt  much. 
This  man,  in  peace  and  war  prime  mover  long, 

Was  Sweden's  Chancellor,  Oxenstiem. 

XXI. 
DSA.TB   OV  WALLBNSTBIN. 

Night  falls  in  Egra :  in  its  castle  haU 

The  few  fViends  left  to  that  still  towering  man. 
Great,  though  so  fallen  I  marked  out  for  death,  outran 

In  revel  their  few  sands.     He,  far  from  all. 

No  voices  hears,  save  one— the  still,  the  small. 

That  whispers,  **  Thou'rt  a  traitor."    He  would  scan 
The  heavens,  and  soon  with  Seni*  he  began 

From  this  remorseful  spirit  to  disenthral 

His  thoughts,  when  th'  old  man  croaked — '*  The  Fates  that  spin 
Your  destiny  turn  pale :  a  cloud  appears 

On  your  natal  star."    «  My  friend,  'twill  soon  be  sped,' 
Another  hour !  and  crash  I  the  door  falls  in. 

Rush  on  the  breast  he  shows  two  halberdiers  I 
'Twas  thus  from  him  his  soul  indignant  fled  I 

xxn. 

BBIWAKD,  DUKE  OF  BAXS  WSIMAH. 

'<  Courage,  Father  Joseph,  Breysadk  will  be  oars— 
Saxe  Weimar  is  no  moire. "    **  Your  EmineDee, 
Replied  the  Capuchin  softly,  **  may  dispense 

With  Protestant  allies  now."    Amid  the  flower» 

That  memory  strews  before  our  vacant  hours. 
None  raise  the  feelings  to  a  livelier  sense 
Of  valour  never  backward  in  defence 

Of  injured  right-— of  love  that  owns  no  powers 

Save  the  heart's  dictates— than  thy  stimng  tale, 
O  Bernard,  early*loet  and  lQn|;.deploredI 

The  Cardinal  urged  him  to  a  mairiage  suit.— 
<'  My  niece  is  worth  a  duchy."    **  AU  would  fail. 

Said  he,  **  though  lord  of  nothing  but  my  sword. 
To  recoBci^  me  to  your  stolen  fruit." 

*  Seni  was  the  name  of  the  astrologer  to  whose  skffl  in  the  ^  ocedt  science*  Wallensteln 
BO  much  trusted. 
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ZXIII. 
THE   SWEDISH   OEKERALS. 

How  many  glorious  stars  have  left  the  field 

Of  Yiewj  and  still  war  thunders  on.    The  eye 

That  saw  Gustavus  soon  will  satisfy 
Its  gaze  on  men  who  only  stand  revealed 
When  he  is  gone.    Yet  they  were  taught  to  wield 

Their  arms  in  a  school  that  genius  could  supply 

From  imitation.     Planets  in  the  sky 
Of  memory,  a  reflected  lieht  they  yield. 
Amongst  this  group  Kniphausen  may  be  named ; 

Brave  Horn,  Falkenberg,  Tott,  Bandissen, 
Wrangel,  who  last  of  all  these  leaders  shone ; 

Banner,  whose  follies  oft  his  glory  shamed ; 
Greatest  of  all,  the  rival  of  Turenne, 

Guatavus's  pupil,  Bernard  Tortensohn. 


xxrv. 

THE   PEACE   OF  WESTPHALU. 

Thirty  long  years  of  war,  and  ruin  spread 

O'er  bimlet,  town,  and  field !  1    But  worse— far  wone  I 

By  moral  bfi^ht,  by  killing,  withering  curse 
Of  foul  misdeeds  in  lawless  license  bred. 
The  sanctities  of  faith,  the  marriage  bed 

Polluted  and  profaned !    Time,  gentle  nurse. 

Heals  Nature's  wounds ;  but  can  it  reimburse 
The  losses  of  the  heart — ^revive  the  dead — 
Becall  to  pristine  health  truth,  charity, 

And  stainless  love ?    At  length  war's  thunders  cease; 
The  sword  now  yields  precedence  to  the  pen. 

That  leaving  much  the  argument  to  be  * 
Of  future  broils,  builds  up  Westjshalia'fl  peace. 

And  GermaDy's  crusned  spirit  breataes  again. 


ZXY. 

CONCLUSION. 

Thus  musing  on  some  features  of  the  past 
That  still  irradiate  that  exhaustless  mine 
Of  human  aims  and  passions,  I  combine 

The  scattered  fragments,  and  the  whole  recast 

Into  one  picture — ^there  connect,  contrast. 

Compare  them  with  each  other,  and  assign 
Due  place  to  all,  till  harmony  divine 

Breaks  on  the  patient,  mental  eye  at  last. 

What 's  the  sreat  moral  that  the  sum  conveys? 
Alas !  all  times  have  told  it  oft  in  vain : 

Build  not  for  glory — if  thou  dost,  essay 

No  work  unhallowed.    Prefer  not  man* s  praise 

To  the  smiles  of  Heaven — much  less,  thy  hands  distain 
With  guilt  that  tears  will  never  wash  away. 


*  Amongst  the  omissiotis  of  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia  may  be  cited  two,  from  which  the 
"seeds  of  discontent  rapidly  germinated."  "  The  relative  proportions  of  taxation,  not  only  in 
regard  to  each  state,  but  tu  the  different  social  classes  of  each,  was  one.  Another  was  the 
regulation  of  the  Diets  of  Peputation." — See  Dunham's  His.  Ger.  £m.,  Cabinet  Cydopsedla, 
vol.  iiL  p.  229. 
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CHAPTER    XUI. 


A   MIDKieHT  BBHCOHTRB. 


Mr  father  had  walked  seFeral  streets 
of  the  capital  before  he  could  collect 
his  thougatSy  or  even  remember  where 
he  was.  He  went  along,  lost  to  every, 
thing  save  memory  of  his  vengeance. 
He  tried  to  call  to  mind  the  names  of 
those  on  whose  zeal  and  devotedness 
ho  could  reckon ;  but  so  imbued  with 
suspicion  had  his  mind  become — so 
distrustful  of  everything  and  every 
oncj  that  he  actually  felt  as  if  deserted 
by  all  the  world,  without  one  to  sue 
cour  or  stand  by  him. 

Thus  rambling  by  chance,  he  found 
himself  in  Stephen's-green,  where  he 
sat  down  to  rest  under  one  of  those 
great  trees,  which  in  those  times  shaded 
the  favourite  promenade  of  Dublin. 
Directly  in  front  of  him  was  a  large 
mansion,  brilliantly  lighted  up,  and 
crowded  by  a  numerous  company, 
many  of  whom  were  enjoying  the 
balmy  air  of  a  summer*s  night,  on  the 
balcony  in  front  of  the  windows.  As 
thev  moved  to  and  fro,  passing  back 
ana  forwards,  my  father  could  recog- 
nise several  that  he  was  acquainted 
with,  and  some  that  he  knew  most  in- 
timately. 

Filled  with  one  consuming  thought, 
he  fancied  that  he  heard  his  name  at 
every  moment ;  that  every  allusion  was 
to  him,  and  each  burst  of  laughter  was 
uttered  in  derision  at  his  cost.  His 
rage  had  worked  him  up  almost  to 
madness,  and  he  could  hardlv  restrain 
himself  from  calling  out,  ana  replying 
aloud  to  these  fancied  insults  and  as- 
persions  on  his  character. 

At  such  moments  of  doubt  as  these, 
certainty  flashes  on  the  mind  with  a 
power  of  concentration  and  resolution 
that  seems  to  confer  strength  for  any- 
thing, however  difficult.  So  was  it  to 
my  father,  as  suddenly  the  tones  of  a 
well-known  voice  struck  on  his  ear, 
and  he  heard  the  easy  laugh  of  him 
that  he  hated  most  of  all  the  world. 
It  was  Barry  Kutledge  himself,  who 


now  was  leaning  over  the  balcony,  in 
the  centre  of  a  ^up,  whom  he  was 
evidently  entertaining  by  his  remarks. 

The  bursts  of  laughter  which  at  each 
moment  interrupted  him,  showed  how 
successfully  his  powers  of  entertaining 
were  being  exercised,  while  at  inter- 
vals a  dead  silence  around  proved  the 
deep  attention  with  which  they  lis- 
tened. 

It  was  at  the  moment  when,  by  the 
death  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham, 
a  new  ministry  was  formed  in  England, 
and  the  Duke  of  Portland  recalled 
from  his  viceroyalty,  to  be  succeeded 
by  Lord  Temple.  The  changes  that 
were  like  to  ensue  upon  this  new  ap- 
pointment  were  actively  discussed  in 
society,  and  now  formed  the  subject 
of  conversation  on  the  balcony. 

''You  will  be  at  large  again,  Barry," 
said  one  of  the  group ;  **  these  new 
people  won't  know  your  value." 

"  Pardon  me  1"  cried  he,  laughing, 
"  I'm  handed  over  with  Cotterell  and 
the  state  coach,  as  functionaries  that 
cannot  be  easily  replaced.  Lict  them 
try  and  manage  Dublin  without  me ! 
I  defy  them !  Who  knows  every  flaw 
and  crack  of  reputation^-every  da- 
maged character,  and  every  tarnished 
fame,  as  I  do?  Who  can  tell  each  man's 
price,  from  knowing  his  weak  points  ? 
who  can  play  off  the  petty  jealousies 
of  rivals  against  each  other ;  disgust 
them  with  their  party ;  and  buy  them 
cheap  for  the  Castle  ?  Who  but  Barry 
Rutledge  ?  I'll  offer  a  wager  of  five 
hundred,  that  there  is  not  a  family  se- 
cret I  can't  have  the  key  to  within  one 
week.** 

«  What  the  devil  ever  induced  you 
to  take  up  such  a  career?"  asked  a 
deep-voiced  burly. looking  country  gen« 
tleman. 

"  The  turf  gave  me  the  hint,"  said 
Rutledge,  coolly.  "  I  lost  every  six- 
pence I  once  possessed,  when  I  backed 
this  horse  or  betted  ou  that  one.    I 
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regained  a  considerable  share  of  my 
loss  when  I  limitad  myself  to  looking 
out  for  what  they  style  <  disqualifica- 
tions ' — to  discover  that  Wasp  wasn't  a 
two-year  old,  or  that  Muffin  was  dean 
bred ;  that  Terry  had  won  before,  and 
that  Ginger  was  substituted  for  an-  ' 
other.  I  saw  that  political  life  was  pret- 
tv  much  the  same  kind  of  game,  and 
that  there  would  be  a  grand  opening 
for  the  first  fellow  that  brought  his 
racing  craft  to  bear  on  the  great  world 
of  state  afiairs.  I'm  sure  others  will 
follow  out  the  line,  and  doubtless 
eclipse  all  the  cleyemess  of  Barry 
RuUed^e ;  but  at  all  events,  they  can't 
deny  him  the  merit  of  the  invention. 
They  talk  to  you  about  skilful  secre- 
taries and  able  debaters ;  I  tell  you 
flatly  I've  got  more  votes  for  the  Go- 
▼emment  tnan  any  one  of  them  all,  and 
just  in  the  way  I've  mentioned.  Was 
it  Dick  Talbot's  convictions  or  his 
wife's  losses  at  loo  that  made  him  join 
us  last  session?  How  did  Rowley 
come  over  ?  Ask  Harvey  Bruce  who 
horsewhipped  him  in  the  mess-room  at 
Eells.  Why  did  Billy  Hamilton  desert 
his  party?  Lady  Mary  may  tell  you ;  and 
if  she  won't,  George  Gordon,  of  the 
Highlanders,  can.  What's  the  use  of 
going  through  the  list,  from  old  Hemp- 
hill, that  was  caught  cheating  at  pic- 
quet,  down  to  Watty  Carcw,  with  his 
wife  won  at  a  game  of  Barocco  ?" 

"  Slanderer — scoundrel  1"  cried  out 
my  father,  in  a  voice  hoarse  with  pas- 
sion ;  and  as  the  words  were  uttered, 
the  balcony  was  suddenly  deserted, 
and  the  rusning  sounds  of  many  people 
descending  the  stairs  together,  were  as 
quickly  heard.  For  a  few  seconds  my 
father  stood  uncertain  and  undecided  ; 
but  then,  with  a  bold  precipitancy,  he 
seemed  to  calculate  every  issue  in  an 
instant,  and  made  up  his  mind  how  to 
proceed.  He  dashed  across  the  street 
towiuds  the  dark  alley  which  flanked 
the  "green,"  and  along  which  ran  a 
deep  and  stagnant  ditch,  of  some  ten  or 
twelve  feet  in  width.  Scarcely  had  he 
gained  the  shelter  of  the  trees  when  a 
number  of  persons  rushed  from  the 
house  into  the  street,  and  hurried  hither 
and  thither  in  pursuit.  As  they  passed 
out,  my  father  was  enabled  to  recognise 
several  whom  he  knew ;  but  for  one 
only  had  he  any  care ;  on  him  he  fas- 
tened his  e)''es  with  the  eager  steadfast- 
ness of  hate,  and  tracked  him  as  he 
went,  regardless  of  all  others. 

Without  concert  among  themseltes, 


or  any  clue  to  direct  their  search,  they 
separated  in  various  directions.  Still 
my  father  held  his  place  unchanged, 
doubtless  devolving,  in  that  briof  inter, 
val,  the  terrible  consequences  of  his  act. 
Some  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  might 
have  thus  elapsed,  and  now  he  saw  one 
return  to  the  house,  speedily  followed 
by  another,  and  then  a  third.  At  last 
Rutledge  came  alone ;  he  walked  along 
slowly,  and  as  if  deep  in  meditation. 
As  though  revolving  the  late  incident 
in  his  mind,  he  stood  for  a  moment 
looking  up  at  the  windows,  and  pro- 
bably speculating  in  his  mind  on  the 
precise  spot  occupied  by  him  who  had 
uttered  the  insult. 

*'  Here,  beneath  the  trees,"  said  my 
father,  in  a  low,  but  clear  accent ;  and 
Rutledge  turned,  and  hastened  across 
the  street.  It  will,  of  course,  never  be 
known  whether  he  understood  these 
words  as  coming  from  a  stranger,  or 
from  some  one  of  his  own  friends,  sug- 
gesting  pursuit  in  a  particular  direc- 
tion. 

My  father  only  waited  to  see  that  the 
other  was  following,  when  he  turned 
and  fled.  The  entrances  to  the  park, 
or  Green,  as  it  was  called,  were  by  small 
pathways  across  the  moat,  closed  by 
low,  wooden  wickets.  Across  one  of 
these  my  father  took  his  way,  tearing 
down  the  gate,  with  noise  sufficient  to 
show  the  course  he  followed. 

Rutledge  was  close  at  his  heels,  and 
already  summoning  all  his  efforts  to 
come  up  with  him,  when  my  father 
turned  round  and  stood. 

"We  are  alone  I"  cried  he ;  **  there 
is  none  to  intemipt  us.  Now,  Barry 
Rutledge,  you  or  I,  or  both  of  us,  may. 
hap,  shall  pass  the  night  here !"  and, 
as  ne  spoke,  he  drew  forth  his  sword- 
cane  from  the  walking-stick  that  he 
carried. 

"  What  I — is  that  Carew  ?  Are  you 
Walter  Carew  ?"  said  Rutledge,  ad- 
yancing  towards  him. 

"No  nearer — ^not  a  step  nearer! — 
or,  by  heaven ! — I'll  not  answer  for  my 
passion — draw  your  sword,  and  defend 
yourself!" 

"  Why,  this  is  sheer  madness,  Watty. 
What  is  your  quarrel  with  me  f " 

"  Do  you  ask  nie  ? — do  you  want  to 
hear  why  I  called  you  a  scoundrel  and 
a  slanderer  ? — or  is  it  that  I  can  brand 
you  as  both,  at  noon-day,  and  in  a 
crowd,  adding  coward  to  the  epithets?" 

"  Come — come,"  said  the  other, 
with  a  sarcastic  coolness,  that  onlv  in- 
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creased  my  father's  rage.  '^  You  know 
as  well  as  any  man,  that  these  things 
are  not  done  in  this  fashion.  I  am 
easily  found  when  wanted." 

"Do  you  think  that  I  will  give  you 
another  day  to  propagate  your  slander? 
No,  by  heaven !  not  an  hour  I*'  And 
so  saying,  he  rushed  on,  probably  to 
consummate  the  outrage  by  a  blow. 
Butledge,  who  was  in  court  dress,  now 
drew  his  rapier,  and  the  two  steels 
crossed. 

My  father  was  a  consummate  swords, 
man;  he  had  fought  several  times  with 
that  weapon  when  abroad';  and  had  he 
only  been  guided  by  his  habitual  tem- 
per, nothing  would  have  been  easier 
for  him  than  to  overcome  his  antago- 
nist.  So  ungovernable,  however,  was 
his  passion  now,  that  he  lost  almost 
eveiy  advantage  his  superior  skill 
mieht  have  con^rred. 

As  if  determined  to  kill  his  enemy  at 
any  cost,  he  never  stood  on  his  guard, 
nor  parried  a  single  thrust,  but  rushed 
wildly  at  him.  Rutledge,  whose  cou« 
rage  was  equal  to  his  coolness,  saw  all 
the  advantage  this  gave  him  ;  and, 
after  a  few  passes,  succeeded  in  run. 
tiing  hb  sword  through  my  father's 
chest,  so  that  the  point  actually  pro. 
Jected  on  the  opposite  side.  With  a 
sudden  jerk  of  his  body,  my  father 
snapped  the  weapon  in  two,  and  then 
shortening  his  own  to  within  about  a 
foot  of  the  point,  he  ran  Kutledge 
through  the  heart.  One  heavy  groan 
followed,  and  he  fell  dead  upon  his  face. 

My  father  drew  forth  the  fragment 
from  his  own  side,  and  then  stooping 
down,  examined  the  body  of  his  adver- 
sary. His  recollection  of  what  passed 
in  that  terrible  moment  was  horribly 
distinct  ever  after.  He  mentioned  to 
him  from  whom  I  myself  learned  these 
details,  that  so  diabolical  was  the 
hatred  that  held  possession  of  hirn,  that 
he  sat  down  in  the  grass  beside  the 
body,  and  contemplate  it  with  a  kind 
of  fiend- like  exultation.  A  light,  thin 
rain  began  to  fall  soon  after,  and  mv 
father,  moved  by  some  instinctive  feel- 
ing, threw  Rutledge's  cloak  over  the 
lifeless  body,  and  then  withdrew.  Al. 
though  the  pain  of  his  own  wound  was 
considerable,  he  soon  perceived  that  no 
Irital  part  had  been  injured — indeed, 
the  weapon  had  passed  through  the 
muscles  without  ever  having  penetrated 
the  cavity  of  the  chest.  He  succeeded, 
by  binding  his  handkerchief  around  his 
waist,  in  stanching  the  blood;  and, 


although  weakened,  the  terrible  ez<* 
citement  of  the  event  seemed  to  lend 
him  a  momentary  strength  for  further 
exertion. 

His  first  impulse,  as  he  found  him- 
self outside  the  Green,  was  to  deliver 
himself  to  the  authorities,  making  a 
full  avowal  of  all  that  had  occurred. 
To  do  this,  however,  would  involve 
other  consequences  which  he  had  not 
the  courage  to  confront.  Any  namu 
tive  of  the  duel  would  necessarily  re- 

auire  a  history  of  the  provocation,  and 
lus  a  wider  publicity  to  that  shame 
which  was  now  embittering  bis  exist- 
ence. 

Without  ultimately  deciding  what 
course  he  should  adopt,  mv  father  de- 
termined  to  give  himself  further  time 
for  reflection,  by  at  once  hastening 
back  to  the  country  ere  his  presence  in 
the  capital  was  known.  He  now  re- 
turned to  the  hotel,  and,  asking  for  his 
bill,  informed  the  waiter  that  if  any 
one  inquired  for  Mr.  Cuthbert  that  he 
should  mention  his  address  at  a  certain 
number  in  Aungier- street.  The  car- 
man who  drove  him  from  the  door  was 
directed  to  drive  to  the  same  place^ 
and  there  dismissed.  Aftier  this,  taking 
his  carpet-bag  in  his  hand,  he  walked 
leisurely  along  towards  BaU's-bridge* 
where  already,  as  the  day  was  break* 
ing,  a  number  of  vehicles  were  assem- 
bled on  the  stand.  Afiectine  a  wish 
to  catch  the  packet  for  England,  he 
drove  hastily  to  the  Pigeon* house,  but 
the  vessel  had  already  sailed.  It  was 
strange  enough  that  he  never  was  able 
to  say  actually  whether  he  meditated 
passing  over  to  England,  or  simplv  to 
conceal  the  line  of  his  flight.  Thus 
uncertain  whither  to  go,  or  what  to 
do,  a  considerable  time  was  passed; 
and  he  was  on  the  point  of  engaging  a 
boat  to  cross  over  to  Howth,  wnen  a 
sudden  thought  struck  him,  that  he 
would  drive  direct  to  Fagan's,  in  Ma- 
ry*s-Abbey. 

It  was  about  six  o*clock  of  a  bright 
summer's  morning,  as  my  father  alighted 
at  Ffu;an*s  door.  "  The  Grinder*'  waa 
already  up,  and  busily  engaged  in- 
specting tne  details  of  his  shop,  for, 
however  insignificant  as  a  source  of 
gain,  some  strange  instinct  seemed  to 
connect  his  prosperity  with  the  humble 
occupation  of  his  father  and  his  grand- 
father, and  he  appeared  to  think  that 
the  obscure  fruit-stall  formed  a  secret 
Imk  between  thHr  worldly  successes 
and  his  oum. 
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It  WM  with  soTDTMef  HOt  altogether 
devoid  of  flbaroef  toat  he  aaw  my  father 
defeoend  from  the  jauating-e«r»  to  sa- 
Uitehim. 

"I've  oome  to  take  my  breakfast 
with  you,  Tony,"  said  he  gaily,  **  and 
detenoining  to  be  a  man  of  business 
Ibr  onoe,  I'm  resolved  to  catch  these 
oahn  hours  of  the  morning  that  you 
prudent  fellows  make  such  good  use 
ofr 

Fagan  stared  with  astoniahmcat  at 
this  sudden  apparition  of  one  firom 
whom  be  neither  expected  a  visit  at 
such  an  hour,  much  less  a  speech  of 
sueh  meaning.  He,  however,  mam. 
Wed  out  some  words  of  welcome,  with 
a  half-inteUigible  oomfiiiment  about 
my  father's  capacity  being  fully  equal 
to  any  exigencies  or  any  demAnds  that 
might  be  made  upon  ii. 

**  60  they  told  me  at  school,  Tony, 
and  so  they  said  in  College.  They  re« 
peated  the  same  thing  when  I  entered 
Parliament ;  but,  somehow,  I  have 
been  always  a  fellow  of  great  promise 
and  no  performanoe»  and  I  am  begin* 
ning  at  last  to  suspect  that  I  shall 
scaroely  live  to  see  this  wonderful 
future  that  u  to  reveal  me  to  the  world 
in  the  plenitude  of  my  powers." 

**  It  will,  then,  be  entirely  your  own 
fault,  sir,"  said  Fagan,  with  an  ear- 
nestness that  showed  the  interest 
he  felt  in  the  subject.  **  Let  me  speak 
to  you  seriously,  sir,"  said  he;  and 
ha  led  the  way  into  a  room,  where, 
having  seated  themselves,  he  went  on««. 
**  With  your  name,  and  your  position, 
and  your  abilities,  Mr.  Carew— no,  sir, 
I  am  too  deeply  concerned  in  what  I  say 
to  be  a  flatterer^-^there  was  a  great 
and  glorious  career  open  before  you, 
nor  is  the  time  to  follow  it  gone  by. 
Think  what  yon  might  be  amongst 
your  countrymen,  by  standing  forwMtl 
aa  their  champion.  Picture  to  your* 
B^f  the  place  you  mtsht  hold,  and  the 
power  you  might  wield.  Not  a  power 
to  depend  upon  the  will  of  a  minister, 
or  thia  caprice  of  a  cabinet,  but  a 
power  baaed  upon  the  afiections  of  an 
entire  peonle  (  for  I  say  it  advisedly, 
the  leademnip  of  the  national  party  is 
yet  to  be  clauned.  Lford  Chanemont 
ui  too  weak  and  too  ductile  for  it.  Be- 
sides that,  his  aristocratic  leaaingi 
unfit  him  ibr  close  contact  with  the 
masses.  Henry  G rattan  has  great  re« 
quitttes,  but  he  has  groiit  denciendes 
too.  The  fevoor  that  he  wins  in  the 
senate,  he  loses  in  society.    We  want 


a  man  who  shall  speak  for  us  in  public 
the  sentiments  that  fail  from  us  at  our 
tables  s  who  shall  aasure  the  English 
Government,  and  the  English  nation 
too,  that  the  Irish  Catholic  is  equal- 
in  loyalty  as  in  courage— that  his  fealty 
is  not  less  because  his  faith  is  that  of 
his  fathers.  It  is  not  eloquence  we 
need,  Mr.  Carew.  Our  oauao  doea 
not  want  embellishment.  Orators  may 
be  required  to  prop  up  a  weak  or  falling 
case.  Ours  can  stand  alone,  without 
such  aid !  An  honest,  a  resolute*  and  an 
independent  adYOcate-.-one,  whose  an« 
cient  name  on  one  side,  and  whose  ge- 
nial nature  on  the  other*  shall  be  a  link 
betwixt  the  people  and  the  gentry. 
Such  a  man,  whenever  found,  may  take 
the  lead  in  Ireland;  and,  however 
Eoglish  ministers  may  dictate  laws* 
he,  and  he  alone,  will  govern  tUs 
country." 
My  father  listened  with  intense  ea- 

feraess  to  eveij  word  of  this  •PJpaaU 
Tot  even  the  nattery  to  hiroself  was 
more  pleasing  than  the  glimpses  he 
caught  of  a  great  national  struggle,  in 
which  Ireland  should  come  out  tri* 
umphant.  Such  visions  were  amongst 
the  memories  of  his  boyish  enthusiasm, 
begotten  in  the  wild  orgies  of  a  College 
life,  and  nurtured  amidst  ^^  excesses 
of  many  a  debauch ;  and  although  fo- 
reign travel  and  society  had  obliterated 
most  of  these  impressions,  now  they 
came  back  with  tenfold  force,  in  a 
moment  when  his  mind  was  deeply  agi- 
tated and  excited.  For  an  instant  he 
had  been  carried  away  by  this  enticing 
theme ;  he  had  actually  foi^otten,  in 
his  ardour,  the  terrible  incident  which 
so  lately  he  had  passed  through,  when 
Baper  rushed  hurriedly  into  the  room 
where  they  sat,  exclaiming-.- 

*^  A  dreadful  murdi^r  has  taken  place 
in  the  city,  Mr.  Ru  tledge,  of  the  V  ice. 
roy's  household,  was  found  dead  thia 
morning,  in  Stephen's-green." 

«  Within  the  Green  ?"  asked  Fagan. 
"  What  could  have  brought  him  there 
afler  nightfall  ?  There  must  have  been 
some  assignation  in  the  case." 

*'  Do  you  know  -^  have  you  heard 
any  of  the  circumstances,  su:  ?"  asked 
my  father. 

''  No  further  than  that  he  was  killed 
by  a  sword  thrust,  which  passed  com- 
pletely through  his  chest.  Some  sus- 
pect that  he  was  Itu^  to  the  spot  by 
one  pretence  or  other.  Others  are  of 
opinion  that  it  was  a  duel !  Robbery 
had  certainly  nothing  to  say  to  it,  for 
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bis  watch  and  parse  were  found  on  the 
body." 

**  Have  they  taken  the  body  away  ?** 

"  No,  sir.  It  remains  for  the  coro- 
ner*8  inquest,  which  is  to  assemble 
immediately." 

"  Had  Kutledge  any  political  ene- 
mies? Is  it  supposed  that  the  event 
was  in  any  way  connected  with 
party?" 

"That  could  scarcely  be,"  said 
Fagan.  "  He  was  one  wiio  gave  him- 
selflittle  concern  about  state  affairs — 
an  easy  fop,  that  fluttered  about  the 
Court,  caring  for  little  above  the  plea- 
sores  of  his  valueless  existence  I" 

"  For  such  men  you  have  few  sym- 
pathies, Fa^an  I " 

"  None,  sir.  Not  one.  Their  his- 
tory is  ever  the  same.  A  life  of  de- 
bauch— a  death  of  violence !" 

**  This  is  to  speak  hardly,  Fagan," 
said  my  father,  mildly.  ^'Men  like 
poor  Kutledge  have  their  good  qua- 
lities, though  they  be  not  such  as  you 
and  I  set  store  by.  I  never  thought 
BO  myself,  but  others,  indeed,  deemed 
him  a  most  amusing  companion,  and 
with  more  than  an  ordinary  share  of 
wit  and  pleasantry." 

**  The  wit  and  pleasantry  were  both 
exerted  to  make  his  friends  ridiculous, 
sir,"  said  Fagan,  severely.  *'  He  was 
a  man  that  lived  upon  a  reputation  for 
smartness,  gained  at  the  expense  of 
every  good  feeling." 

"  I'll  wager  a  trifle,  Tony,"  said  my 
father,  laughing,  "  that  he  died  deep  in 
your  books.  Come,  be  frank,  and  say 
how  much  this  unhappy  afiair  will  cost 
you." 

'*  Not  so  dearly  as  it  may  you,  sir," 
whispered  Fagan  in  my  father's  ear ; 
and  the  words  nearly  overcame  him. 

"How  so? — what  do  you  mean?" 
.  muttered  my  father,  in  a  broken,  fal- 
terinj^  voice. 

"Come  this  way,  for  a  moment, 
Mr.  Carew,"  said  the  other,  aloud, 
"and  I'll  show  you  my  snuggery, 
where  I  live,  apart  from  all  the  world." 

My  father  followed  him  into  a  small 
chamber,  where  Fagan  at  once  closed 
the  door,  and  locked  it ;  and  then  ap- 
proaching  him,  pulled  forth  from  be- 
neath  his  loose  cufl*,  a  lace  ruffle,  stain- 
ed  and  clotted  with  blood. 

•*  It  is  fortunate  for  you,  Mr.  Ca- 
rew," said  he,  "  that  Raper  is  so  unob- 
servant ;  any  other  than  he  would  have 
seen  this,  and  this ;"  and  as  he  spoke 
the  last  words,  he  pointed  to  a  small 


portion  of  a  bloody  handkerchief  which 
projected  outside  the  shirt-frill. 

So  overwhelmed  was  my  father  by 
these  evidences,  that  he  sank  power- 
less into  a  chair,  without  strength  to 
speak. 

" How  was  it? — how  did  it  occur?" 
asked  Fagan,  sitting  down  in  front  of 
him,  and  placing  one  hand  familiarly 
on  my  father's  knee.  Simple  as  the 
action  was,  it  was  a  liberty  that  he  had 
never  dared  before  to  take  with  my  fa- 
theis  who  actually  shuddered  at  the 
touch,  as  though  it  had  been  a  pollu- 
tion. 

"  Unpremeditated,  of  course,  I  con. 
elude,"  said  Fagan,  still  endeavouring 
to  lead  him  on  to  some  explanation. 
My  father  nodded. 

"  Unwitnessed  also,"  said  Fagan, 
slowly.     Another  nod  implied  assent. 

"Who  knows  of  your  presence  in 
Dublin? — Who  has  seen  vou,  since 
your  arrival  in  Dublin  ?"  asked  he. 

"  None  of  my  acquaintances,  so  far, 
at  least,  as  I  know.  I  went,  by  a  mere 
accident,  to  a  hotel  where  I  am  not 
known.  By  another  accident,  if  I  dare 
so  call  it,  I  fell  upon  this  rencontre.  I 
will  endeavour  to  tell  you  the  whole, 
as  it  occurred — that  is,  if  I  can  suffi- 
ciently collect  myself;  but  first  let 
me  have  some  wine,  Fagan,  for  I  am 
growing  weak." 

As  Fagan  left  the  room,  he  passed 
the  desk  where  Raper  was  already 
seated,  hard  at  work,  and,  laying  his 
hand  on  the  clerk*s  shoulder,  he  whis- 
pered— 

"Be  cautious  that  you  do  not 
mention  Mr.  Carew*s  arrival  here. 
There  is  a  writ  out  against  him  for 
debt,  and  he  has  come  up  here  to  be 
out  of  the  way." 

Raper  heard  the  words  without  even 
discontinuing  to  write,  and  merely 
muttered  a  brief  "very  well,"  in  reply. 

When  Fagan  re-entered  the  cham. 
ber,  he  found  my  father  just  rallying 
from  a  fainting-fit,  which  loss  of  biooa 
and  agitation  together,  had  brought 
on.  Two  or  three  glasses  of  wine 
hastily  swallowed,  restored  him,  and 
he  was  again  able  to  converse. 

"  Can  you  be  traced  to  thb  house?., 
is  there  any  clue  to  you  here  ?"  asked 
Fagan,  resuming  his  former  seat. 

"  None,  so  far  as  I  know.  The  af- 
fair  occurred  thus " 

"  Pardon  my  interrupting  you," 
broke  iL- Fagan;  ''but  the  most  im- 
portant, filling  at  this  moment  is,  to 
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provide  for  yoar  safety,  in  the  event 
of  any  search  afler  you.  Have  you 
any  ground  to  apprehend  this  ?" 

"None  whatever.  You  shall  hear 
the  story." 

*'  They  are  talking  of  it  outside  I** 
whispered  Fagan,  with  a  gesture  of  his 
hand  to  enforce  caution ;  "  let  us  listen 
to  them."  And  he  slowly  unlocked  the 
door,  and  lefl  it  to  stand  ajar. 

The  outer  shop  was  by  this  time 
filling  with  the  small  fruit-venders  of 
the  capital — a  class  peculiarly  disposed 
to  collect  and  propagate  the  gossip  of 
the  day ;  and  Fagan  well  knew  how 
nmch  the  popular  impression  would 
depend  upon  the  colouring  of  their  re- 
cital. 

'••Tis  lucky,"  said  one,  "that  his 
watch  and  money  was  on  him,  or  they'd 
say  at  once  it  was  the  boys  done  it." 

"  Faix  !    they  couldn't    do   that, " 
broke  in  another;  "there's  marks  about 
the  place  would  soon  contradict  them." 
"What  marks?" 

**  The  print  of  an  elegant  boot.  I 
saw  it  myself;  it  is  small  in  the  heel 
and  sharp  in  the  toe,  very  unlike  yours 
or  mine,  Tim." 

"  Begad  I  so  much  the  better,"  said 
the  other,  laughing. 

•«  And  I'll  tell  you  more,"  resumed 
the  former  speaker :  "  it  was  a  dress 
sword-^what  thev  wear  at  the  Castle 
— killed  him.  You  could  scarce  see 
the  hole.  It's  only  a  little  blue  spot 
between  the  ribs." 

"  Oh,  dear  I  oh,  dear !"  exclaimed  a 
woman's  voice ;  "  and  they  say  he  was 
an  elegant,  fine  man!" 

"As  fine  a  figure  of  a  man  as  ever 
ye  looked  at  I" 

"  And  nobody  knows  the  reason  of 
it  at  all  ?"  asked  she  again. 

"  I'll  engage  it  was  about  a  woman  T' 
muttered  a  husky,  old,  cracked  voice, 
that  was  constantly  heard,  up  to  this 
moment,  bargaining  for  oranges. 

And  Fagan  quickly  made  a  sign  to 
my  father  to  listen  attentively. 

"  That's  Denny  Cassin,"  whispered 
he,  "  the  greatest  newsmonger  in 
Dublin." 

**  The  devil  recave  the  fight  ever  I 
heerd  of  hadn't  a  woman  in  it,  some- 
how  or  other ;  an'  if  she  didn't 
begin  it,  she  was  shure  to  come  in  at 
the  end,  and  make  it  worse.  Wasn't 
it  a  woman  that  got  Hemphill  Daly 
shot? — wasn't  it  a  woman  was  the 
death  of  Major  Brown,  of  Coolmines  ? 
—wasn't  it  a  woman  — ." 
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**  Arrah !  bother  ye,  Denny  I"  broke 
in  the  representative  of  the*  sex,  who 
stood  an  impatient  listener  to  this  long 
indictment ;  *'  what's  worth  fightiu' 
for  in  the  world  barrin*  ourselves?" 

A  scornful  laugh  was  all  the  reply 
he  deigned  to  this  appeal ;  and  he 
went  on — 

"  I  oflen  said  what  Barry  Rut- 
ledge  'ud  come  to ;  ay,  and  I  told 
himself  so.  'You've  a  bad  tongue,* 
says  I,  'and  you've  a  bad  heart. 
Some  day  or  other  you  'U  be  found 
out ;'  and  ye  see,  so  he  was." 

"  I  wonder  who  did  it,"  exclaimed 
another. 

"  My  wonder  is,"  resumed  Denny, 
"  that  it  wasn't  done  long  a^o ;  or  in- 
stead of  one  wound  in  his  skin,  that  he 
hadn't  fifty.  Do  you  know  that  when 
I  used  to  go  up  to  the  officers'  room 
with  oranges,  I'd  hear  more  wickedness 
out  of  his  mouth  in  one  mornin',  than 
I'd  hear  in  Fill-lane,  here,  in  a  month 
of  Sundays.  There  wasn't  a  man  dined 
at  the  Castle — there  wasn't  a  lady 
danced  at  the  Coort,  that  he  hadn't  a 
bad  story  about ;  and  he  always  began 
by  saying-^'  He  and  I  was  old  school- 
fellows,* or  'she's  a  great  firiend  of 
mine.'  I  was  up  there  the  morning 
afler  the  Coort  came  home  from  Carew 
Castle ;  and  if  ye  heard  the  way  he 
went  on  about  the  company.  He  be- 
gan  with  Curtis,  and  finished  with  Ca- 
rew himself." 

Fagan  closed  the  door  here,  and 
walking  over,  sat  down  beside  my  fa- 
ther's chair. 

"We've  heard  enough  now,  sir," 
said  he,  "  to  know  what  popular  opi- 
nion will  pronounce  upon  this  man. 
Denny  speaks  with  tne  voice  of  a 
large  mass  of  this  city ;  and  if  they  be 
not  either  very  intelligent  or  exalted, 
they  are,  at  least,  fellows  who  back 
words  by  deeds,  and  are  quite  ready  to 
risk  their  heads  for  their  convictions — a 
test  of  honesty  that  their  betters,  per- 
haps, would  shrink  from.  From  what 
he  says,  there  will  be  little  sympathy 
for  Rutledge.  The  law,  of  course,  will 
follow  its  due  path ;  but  the  law  against 
popular  feeling  is  like  the  effort  of  the 
wind  to  resist  the  current  of  a  fast  river. 
It  may  ruffle  the  surface,  but  never  will 
arrest  the  stream.  Now,  sir,  just  tell 
me  ii\  a  few  words,  what  took  place  be- 
tween you  ?  " 

My  father  detailed  everything, 
from  the  hour  of  his  arrival  in  Dublin, 
down  to  the  very  moment  of  his  de- 
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icenJing  at  Fagan's  door.  He  faltered^ 
indeed^  and  hesiitated  about  the  con- 
versation  of  the  coflee-rodm,  fofr  even 
in  all  the  confidence  of  a  confession^  he 
shrunk  from  revealing  the  story  of  his 
marriage.  And  in  doing  so,  be  stam- 
mered and  blundered  so  much,  that 
Fagan  could  collect  little  above  the 
bare  facts,  that  my  mother  had  been 
wagered  at  a  card-table,  and  won  by 
my  father. 

Had  my  father  been  in  a  cooler  mood, 
be  could  not  have  failed  to  remark,  how 
much  deeper  was  the  interest  Fa^an 
took  in  the  story  of  his  first  meelmg 
with  my  mother,  than  in  all  the  cir. 
cumstances  of  the  duel.  So  far  as  it 
was  safe — farther  than  it  would  have 
been  so  at  any  other  moment— the 
Grinder  cross-questioned  my  father  as 
to  her  birth,  the  manner  of  her  educa. 
tion,  and  the  position  she  held  before 
her  marriage. 

*'This  la  all  beside  the  matter," 
cried  my  father,  at  last,  impatiently. 
'^  I  am  now  to  think  what  is  best  to  be 
done  here.  Shall  I  give  myself  up  at 
once? — and  why  not,  Fagan  ?"  added 
be,  abruptly,  interrogating  the  look  of 
tbe  other. 

*'For  two  sufficient  reasons,  sir: 
first,  that  you  would  be  needlessly  ex- 
posing yourself  to  great  peril ;  and, 
secondly,  you  would  certainly  be  ex- 
posing another  to  great ."  He  stop- 
ped and  faltered,  for  there  was  that  in 
my  father's  face  that  made  the  utter- 
ance  of  a  wrong  word  dani>erous. 

"Take  care  what  you  say.  Master 
Tony;  for,  however  selfish  you  may 
deem  me,  I  have  still  enough  of  heart 
left  to  consider  those  far  worthier  of 
thought  than  myself.*' 

"  And  yet,  sir,  the  fkct  is  so,  whether 
I  speak  it  or  not,"  said  Fagan.  "  Once 
let  this  affair  come  before  a  public  tri- 
bunal, and  what  is  there  that  can  be 
held  back  from  the  prying  imperti- 
nence of  the  world  ?  And  I  see  no 
more  reason  why  you  should  peril  life 
than  risk  all  that  makes  hfe  desir- 
able." 

**  But  what  or  where  is  all  this  peril, 
Fagan  ?  Tou  talk  as  if  I  had  been  com- 
mitting a  murder." 

*'  It  is  precisely  the  name  they  would 
give  it  in  the  indictment,  sir,"  said  the 
other,  boldly.  *'Kay,  hear  me  out, 
Mr,  Carew.  Were  1  to  tell  the  ad- 
venture of  last  night,  as  the  bare  facts 
reveal  it,  who  would  suggest  the  pos- 
sibility of  its  being  a  dud  ?    Think  of 


the  place — the  hour — ^the  solitudi 
the  mere  accident  of  the  meeting  I 
Oh !  no,  sir ;  duels  are  not  fought  m 
this  fashion.*' 

"  You  are  arguing  against  yourself*. 
Tony.  You  have  convinced  me  that 
there  is  but  one  course  open.  I  must 
surrender  my  self  1" 

"Thinkwell  of  it,  first,  Mr.  Carew," 
said  Fagan,  drawing  his  chair  closer, 
and  speaking  in  a  lower  tone.  "  We 
must  not  let  any  false  delicacy  deceive 
ns.  There  never  was  a  case  of  this 
kind  yet  that  did  not  less  depend  upoa 
Its  own  merits  than  on  fifty  things 
over  which  one  has  no  control.  The 
temper  of  the  judge — the  rank  in  life 
of  the  jury — the  accidental  tone  of 

Eublic  opinion  ai  the  moment— the 
ias  of  the  press  ;  these  are  the  agen. 
cies  to  be  thought  of.  When  Grogan 
Hamilton  was  tried  for  shooting  John 
Adair,  in  the  mess-room,  at  Carlow, 
his  verdict  was  pronounced  before  the 
jury  was  empannelled  !'* 

"  I  never  heard  of  that  case,"  said 
my  father,  anxiously. 

**  It  occurred  when  you  were  a  boy 
at  school,  sir ;  and  although  the  facts 
would  not  read  so  condemnatory  now, 
at  that  time  there  was. not  one  voice  to 
be  heard  on  the  side  of  mercy.  The 
duel,  if  duel  it  could  be  called,  took 
place  after  ev^rj  one^  save  themselves, 
nad  left  tbe  tabio.  The  quarrel  was  an 
old  grudge,  tuvived  over-  the  bottle. 
They  fought  without  witnesses  ;  and 
with  lleaven  knows  what  inequality  of 
weapons,  and  although  Hamilton  gave 
himself  up  " 

"  He  gave  himself  up  ?'*  interrupted 
my  father. 

"  Yes,  sir — in  direct  opposition  to  his 
friends'  advice,  he  did  so ;  but,  had  he 
followed  a  dififerent  course — hadheeven 
waited  till  the  excitement  had  calmed 
down  a  little — ^till  men  began  to  talk 
more  dispassionately  on  the  subject, 
the  result  might  have  been  difie. 
rent." 

''And  what  was  the  result ?" 

*'  I  have  already  told  you,  sir—a 
conviction." 

"  And  what  followed  ?" 

**  He  was  hanged — ^hanged  in  front 
of  the  old  gaol  at  Naas,  where  the 
regiment  he  once  had  served  in  were 
quartered.  I  don't  know  how  or  why 
this  was  done.  Some  said  it  was  to 
show  the  people  that  there  was  no  fa- 
vouritism towards  a  man  of  rank  and 
fortune.    Some  alleged  it  was  to  spare 
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the  feeiiBgs  of  his  relatiyes,  who  were 
Carlow  people." 

"  Good  Heavens  1"  exclaimed  ray  fa- 
tber,  passionately^  '*  was  there  ever 
such  an  infamy  I" 

''  The  event  happened  as  I  tell  you^ 
9ir.  I  believe  I  have  the  trial  in  the 
house — if  I  have  not,  Crowther  will 
have  it>  for  he  was  engaged  in  the  de- 
fence, and  one  of  those  who  endea- 
voured to  dissuade  Hamilton  from  his 
resolution  of  sun*ender." 

"And  who  is  Crowther?" 
.   "  A  solicitor^  sir>  of  great  practice 
and  experience." 

"In  whom  you  have  confidence, 
Fagan  ?" 

"  The  most  implicit  confidence." 

"  And  who  could  be  useful  to  us  in 
this  affair  ?" 


"  Of  the  veiy  greatest  utility,  sir ; 
not  alone  from  his  legal  knowledge, 
but  from  his  consummate  acquaintance 
with  the  world  and  its  modes  of  think, 
ing. 

"  Can  vou  send  for  him.  Can  you 
get  him  here  without  exciting  suspi<P 
clou  ?*'  said  my  father;  for  already  had 
terror  seized  hold  on  him,  and  even 
before  he  knew  it,  was  he  entangled  id 
the  toils. 

"  I  can  have  him  here  within  an  hour, 
sir,  and  without  any  risk  whatever,  for 
he  is  my  own  law-adviser,  and  in  con- 
stant it^tercourse  with  me." 

Fagan  now  persuaded  my  father  to 
lie  down,  and  try  to  obtain  some  sleep; 
promising  to  awake  him  the  moment 
that  Crowther  arrived. 


CHAPTER     XIV. 


A     GOKFKBKNCS. 


ScABCELT  had  my  father  laid  himself 
down  on  the  bed,  when  he  fell  off  into 
a  heavy  sleep.  Fatigue,  exhaustion, 
and  loss  of  blood,  all  combined  to  over, 
come  him,  and  he  lay  motionless  in  the 
same  attitude  he  at  first  assumed. 

Fagan  came  repeatedly  to  the  bed- 
side,  and  opening  the  curtains  &lightly, 
gazed  on  tne  cold,  impassive  features 
with  a  strange  intensity.  One  might 
have  supposed  th:it  the  almost  death- 
like calm  of  the  sleeper's  face,  would 
have  defied  every  thought  or  effort  of 
speculation ;  but  there  He  sat,  watching 
it,  as  though,  by  dint  of  patience  and 
study,  he  might  at  length  attain  to  read- 
ing  what  was  passing  within  that  brain. 

At  the  slightest  sound  that  issued 
from  the  lips,  too,  he  would  bend  down 
to  try  and  catch  its  meaning.  Per- 
haps, at  moments  like  these,  a  trace  of 
impatience  might  be  detected  in  his 
manner;  but  for  the  most  part,  his  hard, 
stern  features  showed  no  sign  of  emo- 
tion, and  it  was  in  all  his  accustomed 
self-possession  that  he  descended  to  the 
small  and  secluded  chamber,  where 
Crowther  sat  awaiting  him* 

"  Still  asleep,  Fa^n  ?"  asked  the 
lawyer,  looking  hastily  up  from  the 
papers  and  documents  he  had  been  pe- 
ruHing. 

"  He  is  asleep ;  and  like  enough  to 
continue  so,"  replied  the  other,  slowly, 
while  he  sank  down  into  an  arm-chair, 
and  gave  himself  up  to  deep  reflection. 

"I  have  been  thinking  a  good  deal 
over  what  you  have  told  me,"  said 
Crowther,  *'  and,  I  own,  I  see  the  very 


gravest  objections  to  his  surrendering 
himself." 

"My  own  opinion !" rejoined  Fagan, 
curtly. 

"  Even  if  it  were  an  ordinanr  duel, 
with  all  the  accustomed  formalities  of 
time,  place,  and  witnesses,  the  temper 
of  the  public  mind  is  just  now  in  a  cri- 
tical state  on  these  topics — MacNa- 
mnra*s  death,  and  that  unfortunate 
affair  at  Kells,  have  made  a  deep  im- 
pression. I'd  not  trust  too  much  to 
such  dispositions.  Besides,  the  chances 
are,  they  would  not  admit  him  to  bail, 
so  that  he'd  have  to  pass  three,  nearly 
four  months  in  Newgate  befbrehe  could 
be  broujrht  to  trial." 

*'  He'd  not  live  through  the  impri- 
sonment. It  would  break  his  heart,  if 
it  did  not  kill  him  otherwise." 

"  By  no  means  unlikely." 

•*  I  know  him  well,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced he'd  not  survive  it.  Why  the 
very  thought  of  the  accusation — the 
bare  idea  that  he  could  be  arraigned 
as  a  criminal,  so  overcame  him  here 
this  morning,  that  he  staggered  back, 
and  sunk  into  that  chair,  half  faint- 
ing." 

•*  He  thinks  that  he  was  not  known 
at  that  hotel  where  he  stopped  ?" 

"  He  is  quite  confident  of  that the 

manner  of  the  waiters  towards  him 
convinces  him  that  he  was  not  recog- 
nised." 

"Nor  has  bespoken  with  any  one 
since  his  arrival,  except  yourself?" 

*'Not  one.  save  the  hackney  car- 
man^  who  evidently  did  not  know'him." 
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*'  He  left  bomc^  you  say,  without  a 
eervant  ?" 

"  Yes  !  he  merely  said  that  he  was 
going  over,  for  a  day  or  two,  to  the 
mines,  and  would  be  back  by  the  end 
of  the  week.  But,  latterly,  he  has 
often  absented  himself  in  this  fashion ; 
and,  having  spoken  of  visiting  one 
place,  has  changed  his  mind,  and  gone 
to  another,  in  an  opposite  direction." 

**  Who  has  seen  mm  since  he  arrived 
here  ?" 
**  No  one  but  myself  and  Raper." 
•*  Ah  1  Raper  has  seen  him?  " 
*<  That  matters  but  little.     Joe  has 
forgotten  all  about  it  already,  or  if  he 
has  not,  I  have  but  to  say,  that  it  was 
a  mistake   for  him  to  fancy  that  it 
was  so.     You  shall  see,  if  you  like, 
that  he  will  not  even  hesitate  the  mo- 
ment I  tell  him  the  thing  is  so." 

"  It  only  remains,  then,  to  determine 
where  he  should  go^I  mean  Carew ; 
for,  although  any  locality  would  serve 
in  one  respect,  we  must  bethink  our- 
selves  of  every  issue  to  this  afiair ; 
and,  should  there  be  any  suspicion  at- 
taching  to  him,  he  ought  to  be  out  of 

danger the  danger  of  arrest.    Where 

do  ms  principal  estates  lie  ?'* 

''In  Wicktow — ^immediately  around 
Castle  Carew." 

"  But  he  has  other  property  ?" 
*'Yes!  he  has  some  northern  es- 
tates; and  there  is  a  mine,  also,  on 
Lough  Allen  belonging  to  him." 
"Well,  why  not  go  there  ?" 
'* There  is  no  residence;  there  is 
nothing  beyond  the  cabins  of  the  pea- 
eantry,  or  the  scarcely  more  comfort- 
able dwelling  of  the  overseer.  I  have 
it,  Crowther,"  cried  he,  suddenly,  as 
though  a  happy  notion  had  just  struck 
him;  *<I  have  it.  You  have  heard 
of  that  shooting-lodge  of  mine  at  the 
Killeries?  It  was  Carew's  property, 
but  has  fallen  into  my  hands:  he 
shall  go  there.  So  far  as  seclusion 
goes,  I  defy  Ireland  to  find  its  equal. 
They  who  have  seen  it,  tell  me  it  is  a 
perfect  picture  of  landscape  beauty. 
lie  can  shoot,  and  fish,  and  sketch  for 
a  week  or  so,  till  we  see  what  turn 
this  afiair  is  like  to  take.  Nothing 
could  be  better ;  the  only  difficulty  is 
the  distance." 

"  You  tell  me  that  he  is  ill." 

''It  is  more  agitation  than  actual 

illness :  he  was  weak  and  feeble  before 

this  happened,  and  of  course  bis  nerves 

are  terribly  shaken  by  it." 

"  The  next  consideration  is,  how  to 


apprise  his  wife,  at  least,  what  we 
ou^ht  to  tell  her  if  he  be  incapable  of 
writing.*' 

*'  I  hinted  that  already  as  I  accom- 
panied him  up  stairs,  and  by  his  man- 
ner it  struck  me  that  he  did  not  lay 
much  stress  on  the  matter ;  he  merely 
said,  *  Oh  1  she  has  no  curiosity  ;  she 
never  worries  herself  about  what  does 
not  concern  her.*  ** 

"  A  rare  quality  in  a  wife,  Fagan," 
said  the  other,  with  a  smile. 

Whether  it  was  the  prompting  of 
his  own  thoughts,  or  that  some  re^  or 
fancied  emphasis  on  the  word  "wifcl" 
caught  him,  but  Fagan  asked,  suddenly, 
"  What  did  you  say  ?** 

*'  I  remarked  that  it  was  a  rare  qua- 
lity  for  a  wife  to  possess.  You  thought, 
perhaps,  it  was  rather  the  gifl  of  ihope 
who  enjoy  the  privilege,  and  not  the 
name  of  such.'* 

"Maj'be  you're  right,  then,  Crow- 
ther. Shall  I  own  to  you,  it  was  the 
very  thought  that  was  passing  through 
my  own  brain." 

*'  How  strange  that  Rutledge  should 
have  hinted  the  very  same  suspicion  to 
myself,  Ihe  last  time  we  ever  spoke 
together,"  said  Crowther,  in  a  low, 
confidential  whisper.  "  We  were  sit- 
ting in  my  back  ofiUce,  he  had  come  to 
show  me  some  bills  of  money  won  at 
play,  and  ask  my  advice  about  them. 
Carew  was  the  endorser  of  two  or 
three  amongst  them,  and  Rutledge 
remarked  at  the  tremendous  pace  the 
other  was  going,  and  how  impossible  it 
was  that  any  fortune  could  longroaintain 
it.  There  was  some  difilculty  in  catch- 
ing exactly  his  meaning,  for  he  spoke 
rapidly,  and  with  more  than  his  accus- 
tomed warmth.  It  was  something, 
however,  to  this  effect — '  All  this  ex- 
travagant display  is  Madame's  doin^, 
and  the  natural  consequence  of  his 
folly  in  France.  If,  instead  of  this 
absurd  mistake,  he  had  married  and 
settled  in  Ireland,  his  whole  career 
would  have  taken  a  difierent  turn.' 
Now,  when  I  reflected  on  the  words 
after  he  lefl  me,  I  could  not  satisfy 
myself  whether  he  had  said  that  Carew 
ought  to  have  married,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  have  formed  this  French 
attachment,  or  simply  that  he  deemed 
an  Irish  wife  would  have  been  a  wiser 
choice  than  a  French  one." 

"  The  former  strikes  me  as  the  true 
interpretation,"  said  Fa«;an,  •'and  the 
more  I  think  on  every  circumstance  of 
this  afiair,  the  more  do  I  incline  to  this 
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opinion.  The  secrecy  bo  unnecessary 
— the  mystery  as  to  her  family,  even 
as  to  her  name — all  so  needless.  That 
interval  of  seclusion,  in  which,  proba- 
bly,  he  had  not  yet  resolved  finally  on 
the  course  he  should  adopt.  And 
lastly,  a  point  moro  peculiarly  refer- 
ring  to  ourselves,  and  over  which  I 
have  often  pondered :  I  mean  the  se- 
lection of  my  daughter,  Polly,  to  be 
her  friend  and  companion.  It  is  not 
at  my  time  of  life,"  added  Fagan,  with 
an  almost  fierce  energy  of  voice,  "  that 
I  have  to  learn  how  the  aristocracy 
regard  me  and  such  as  me.  No  one 
needs  to  tell  me  that  any  intercourse 
between  us  must  depend  on  something 
else  than  similarity  of  taste  and  pur. 
suit ;  that  if  we  ever  sit  down  to  the 
same  table  together,  it  is  on  the  ground 
of  a  compromise.  There  is  a  shame 
to  be  concealed  or  consoled,  or  there 
is  a  debt  to  be  deferred,  or  left  un. 
claimed  for  ever.  Walter  Carew's 
wife  would  scarcelv  have  sought  out 
the  Grinder's  daughter  for  her  friend 
and  bosom  companion.  His  mistress 
might  have  thought  such  an  alliance 
most  suitable.  Polly  has  herself  told 
me  the  terms  of  p^ect  equality  on 
which  they  lived;  that  never  by  a 
chance  word,  look,  or  gesture,  was 
there  aught  which  could  imply  a  posi* 
tion  of  superiority  above  ner  own. 
They  called  each  other  by  their  Chris- 
tian names,  they  assumed  all  the  inti- 
macy of  sisters,  and  that  almost  at 
once.  When  she  related  these  things 
to  me,'*  cried  Fagan,  sternly,  '^mv 
passion  nearly  overcame  me,  to  think 
now  we  had  been  outraged  and  in- 
sulted ;  but  I  remembered,  suddenly, 
that  there  were  others,  far  higher  than 
us,  exposed  to  the  same  indignitv. 
The  Castle  was  crowded  by  the  rank, 
the  wealth,  and  the  influence  of  the 
whole  country ;  and  if  there  be  a  dia- 
eraoe  to  be  endured,  we  have,  at 
teast,  partners  in  our  shame." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  «ud  Crowther,  nodding 
his  head  slowly  in  assent ;  "  the  whole 
assumes  a  strange  and  most  remark- 
able consistency.  I  remember  well, 
hearing  how  many  of  those  invited  on 
that  occaaon  had  sent  letters  of  apo- 
logy ;  and  stranger  again,  the  way  in 
which  the  party  broke  up  and  separated 
has  been  made  public  enough  in  the 
newspapers.  Rutledge's  own  words 
were — '  It  was  a  roni,  not  a  retreat/ 
That  was  a  curious  expression." 

Who  has  not|  at  some  time  or  other 


of  his  life,  experienced  the  force  of  that 
casuistry  which  is  begotten  of  suspicion  ? 
Who  has  not  felt  how  completely  rea- 
son is  mastered  by  the  subtle  assaults 
of  a  wily  ingenuity,  which,  whilst 
combining  the  false  and  the  true,  the 
possible  and  impossible  together,  makes 
out  a  mock  array  of  evidence  almost 
too  strong  for  a  doubt  ?  The  least 
creative  of  minds  are  endowed  with 
this  faculty,  and  even  the  most  common- 
place and  matter-of-fact  temperaments 
are  sometimes  the  slaves  of  this  delu- 
sion! To  render  its  influence  all- 
powerful,  however,  it  should  be  exer. 
cised  by  two,  who,  in  the  interchan^ 
of  suspicions,  and  by  bartering  their 
inferences,  arrive  at  a  degree  of  cer- 
tainty in  their  conclusions,  rarely  ac- 
corded to  the  most  convincing  tes- 
timony. As  a  river  is  swollen  by  the 
aid  of  every  tin^  rill  that  trickles  down 
the  mountain  side,  so  does  the  current 
of  conviction  receive  as  tributary,  in- 
cidents the  most  trivial,  and  events  of 
the  slightest  meaning. 

Pagan's  spirit  revolted  at  what  he 
felt  to  be  a  gross  insult  passed  upon 
his  daughter,  but  this  very  indication 
served  to  rivet  more  firmly  his  sus- 
picions, for  he  reasoned  thus: — ^Men 
are  ever  ready  to  credit  what  they  de- 
sire to  be  credible,  and  to  disbelieve 
that  which  it  is  unpleasant  to  accept 
true.      Now,  here  have  I  every 


as 


temptation  to  incredulity  1  If  this  be 
the  fact,  as  my  suspicions  indicate,  I 
have  been  deeply  outraged.  An  afih)nt 
has  been  oflemi  to  me,  which  dared 
not  have  been  put  upon  one  of  higher 
rank  and  better  blooa.  It  is,  thereK>re, 
my  interest  and  my  wish  to  suppose 
this  impossible,  and  yet  I  cannot  do 
so.  Not  all  the  self-respect  I  can  call 
to  aid,  not  all  the  desire  to  shelter 
myself  behind  a  doubt,  will  suffice. 
My  reason  accepts  what  my  feeling 
would  reject,  and  I  believe  what  it  » 
a  humiliation  for  me  to  credit. 

Such  was,  in  brief,  the  substance  of 
a  long  mental  struggle  and  self-exami- 
nation on  Pagan's  part— a  process  to 
which  he  addressed  himselt  with  all 
the  shrewdness  of  his  nature.  It  was 
a  matter  of  deep  moment  to  him  in 
every  way.  He  ardently  desired  that 
he  should  arrive  at  a  right  iudgment 
upon  it,  and  yet  with  all  his  pene- 
tration and  keen-sightedness,  he  never 
perceived  that  another  agency  was  at 
work  all  the  while,  whose  tendencies 
were  exactly  in  the  opposite  direction. 
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To  believe  Walter  Carew  still  unmar. 
ried,  was  to  revive  his  long  extinct  hope 
of  calling  him  his  son-in-law,  and  to 
bring  back  once  more  that  gorgeous 
dream  of  Polly's  elevation  to  rank  and 
position,  which  had  filled  his  mind  for 
many  a  year.  His  whole  heart  had 
been  set  upon  this  object.  In  pursuit 
of  it,  he  had  made  the  most  immense 
advances  of  money  to  my  father,  many 
of  them  on  inferior  security.  For 
some  he  had  the  mere  acknowled^rment 
contamed  in  a  few  lines  of  a  common 
letter.  The  measures  of  severity  which 
he  had  once  menaced,  were  undertaken 
in  the  very  paroxysm  of  his  first  dis- 
appointment,  and  were  as  speedily 
relinquished  when  calm  renection 
showed  him  that  they  could  avail 
nothing  against  the  past.  Besides  this, 
he  felt  that  there  was  still  an  object, 
to  the  attainment  of  which  my  father's 
aid  might  contribute  much,  and  to- 
wards which  he  hoped  to  urge  him — 
the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics.  It 
had  been  long  Fagan's  cherished  idea, 
that  the  leadership  of  that  party  should 
be  given  to  one  who  unit^  to  reason- 
able good  abilities  the  advantages  of 
birth,  large  fortune,  and,  above  all, 
personal  courage. 

"  We  have  orators  and  writers  in 
abundance,"  would  he  say.  «  There 
are  plenty  who  can  make  speeches,  and 
even  songs  for  us ;  but  we  want  a  few 
men,  who,  with  a  large  stake  in  the 
country,  and  high  position  in  society, 
are  willing  and  ready  to  peril  both^ 
and  themselves  into  the  bargain,  id 
the  assertion  of  our  caqse.  If  we  ever 
chance  to  iind  these,  our  success  is 
certain.  The  worst  thing  about  our 
cause,"  added  he,  "  is  not  its  disloyal- 
ty, for  that  admits  of  discussion  and 
denial ;  but  the  real  plague-spot  is  its 
Tulgarity.  Our  enemies  have  been 
cunning  enough  to  cast  over  the  great 
struggle  of  a  na^on,  all  the  petty  and 
miserable  characteristics  of  a  faction, 
and  nut  of  mere  faction,  but  of  one 
agitated  by  the  lowest  motives,  and 
led  on  by  the  meanest  advocates.  A 
gentleman  or  two,  to  take  service  with 
us,  will  at  once  repulse  this  tactic; 
and  until  wc  can  hit  upon  these,  w« 
shall  make  no  progress. 

I  have  been  obliged  to  dwell  even  to 
tediousness  on  these  traits  of  the 
Grinder ;  for  if  they  be  not  borne  in 
mind,  his  actions  and  motives  will 
seem  destitute  of  any  satisfactory  ex- 
planation.    An4  I  now  retnm  to  the 


chamber  where  he  sat  with  Crowther, 
as  they  compared  impressions  together, 
and  bartered  suspicions  about  my  fa- 
ther's marriage. 

'*  Now  that  I  begin  to  consider  the 
matter  in  this  light,"  siud  Crowther, 
**  it  is  curious  what  an  expIanatioD  it 
afibrds  to  many  things  that  U8e4  to 
puzzle  me  formerly.  AH  ^hat  coldness 
and  reserve  towards  Carew  that  his 
neighbours  showed — the  way  bis  former 
acquaintances  fell  off  from  him,  ope  by- 
one— ^and,  lastly,  those  strange  hints 
about  him  in  the  newspapers.  I 
suppose  we  should  see  the  meaning 
of  every  one  of  them  now  easily 
enough  ?'* 

Fagan  made  no  reply ;  his  mind  was 
travelling  along  over  the  road  it  had 
entered  upon,  and  would  not  be  tuned 
away  by  any  call  whatsoever. 

*<  Yes,"  muttered  he  to  himself,  ^^the 
little  cottage  at  Fallracfa,  in  the  Kille- 
ries — ^that's  the  place!  and  the  only 
thing  now  is  to  get  him  down  them. 
I  must  go  up  and  see  how  he  gets  on, 
Crowther.  I'm  half  afiraid  that  he 
ought  to  see  a  surgeon.'?  And  so  say- 
ing, he  arose  and  left  the  room. 

My  father  was  still  sleeping  as  he 
entered,  but  less  tranquilly  than  before, 
with  a  feverish  flush  upotf  his  face,  and 
his  lips  dry  and  dark-coloured. 
.  With  a  noiseless  hand,  Fagan  drew 
back  the  curtain;  and,  seating  him- 
self close  to  the  bed,  bent  down  to 
gaze  on  him.  The  uneasy  motions  of 
the  sleeper  denoted  pain ;  and  more 
than  once  his  band  was  pressed 
against  his  side,  as  if  it  was  the  seat  of 
some  suffering.  Fagan  watched  every 
gesture  eageny,  and  tried,  but  in  vain, 
to  collect  some  meaning  from  the  low 
an d  broken  ut terance.  Kapidly  speak- 
ing  at  intervals,  and  at  times  moaning 
painfully,  he  appeared  to  labour 
either  under  some  mental  or  bodily 
agony,  in  a  paroxysm  of  which,  st 
last,  he  burst  open  his  vest,  and 
clutched  his  embroidered  shirt-frill, 
with  a  violence  that  tore  it  in  frag- 
ments. 

As  he  did  so,  Fagan  caught  sight  of 
a  handkerchief,  stained  with  blood, 
which,  with  cautions  gesture,  he  slowly 
removed,  and,  walking  to  the  windov^, 
examined  it  carefully.  Tl^is  done,  he 
folded  it  up ;  and,  enveloping  it  in  his 
own,  placed  it  in  his  pocket.  Onoo 
more  he  took  his  place  at  the  bed-side, 
and  seemed  to  listen  with  intense  anx- 
iety  for  every  sound  of  the  sleeper's 
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lips.  The  fever  appeared  to  gain 
ground,  for  the  flush  now  covered  the 
face  and  forehead,  and  the  limbs  were 
twitched  with  short  convulsive  mo> 
tions. 

At  last,  as  the  paroxysm  had  reached 
its  height,  he  bounded  up  from  the 
bed,  and  awoke. 

**  Where  am  I  ?"  cried  be,  wildly. 
"  Wto  are  all  these  ?  What  do  they 
allege  against  mef* 

'*  Lie  down ;  compose  yourself,  Mr. 
Carew.  You  are  amongst  friends, 
who  wish  you  well,  and  will  treat  you 
kindly,"  said  Pagan,  mildly. 

"  But  it  was  not  of  my  seeking-^no 
one  can  dare  to  say  so.  Fagan  will 
be  my  back  to  any  amount-^ten  thou- 
sand, if  they  ask  it." 

*^  That  will  I — to  the  last  penny  I 
possess." 

"There,  I  told  you  so.  I  often 
said  I  knew-  the  Grinder  better  than 
any  of  you.  You  laughed  at  me  for 
it ;  but  I  was  right,  for  all  that.'* 

**  I  trust  you  were  right,  sir,"  said 
Fagan,  calmly. 

**  What  I  said  was  this,''  continued 
he,  eagerly :  '*  the  father  of  such  a 

girl  as  Polly  must  be  a  gentleman  at 
eart.  Ee  may  trip  and  stumble,  in 
his  imitations  of  your  modish  paces ; 
but  the  soul  of  a  gentleman  must  be 
in  him.     Was  I  right  there,  or  not  ?" 

**  FrtLj,  calm  yourself  ;  lie  down, 
and  take  your  rest,"  said  Fagan,  gent- 
ly pushing  him  back  upon  the  pil- 
low." 

"You  are  quite  right,"  said  he; 
"  there  is  nothing  for  it  now  but  sub- 
mission. MacNaghten,  Harvey,  Bur- 
ton — all  who  have  known  me  from 
boyhood — can  testify  if  I  were  one  to 
do  a  dishonourable  action.  I  tell  you 
again  and  again,  I  will  explain  no- 
thing ;  life  is  not  worth  such  a  price 
«-sueh  ignominy  is  too  great  I" 

He  paused,  as  if  the  thought  was 
too  pamful  to  pursue ;  and  then,  fix- 
ing  nis  eyes  on  Fagau,  he  laughed 
aloud,  and  added— 

"  £h,  Fagan  I  that  would  be  like 
one  of  your  own  contracts — a  hundred 
per  cent. !" 

"I  have  not  treated  you  in  this 
wise,  Mr.  Carew,"  said  he,  calmly. 

"  No,  my  boy  I  that  you  have  not. 
To  the  last  hour  of  my  life — no  great 
stretch  of  time,  perhaps — I'll  say  the 
same.  You  have  been  a  generous  fel- 
low with  me — the  devil  and  yourself 
may,  perhaps,  know  why.    I  do  not — 


nay,  more,  Fagan — I  never  cared  to 
know.  Perhaps  you  thought  I'd  marry 
Polly.  By  George  1  I  might  have 
done  worse  ;  and  who  knows  what 
may  be  yet  on  the  cards.  Ay,  just 
so — the  cards — the  cards !" 

He  did  not  speak  again  for  several 
minutes;  but  when  he  did,  his  voice 
assumed  a  tone  of  greater  distinctness 
and  acciu'acy,  as  if  he  would  not  that 
a  single  word  were  lost. 

"I  knew  your  scheme  about  tiie 
Papists,  Tony.  I  guessed  what  you 
were  at  then.  I  was  to  have  eman- 
cipated you  1" 

A  wild  laugh  broke  from  him,  and 
he  went  on — 

"  Just  fancy  the  old  trumpeter's 
face,  that  hangs  up  in  the  dinner-room 
at  Castle  Carew!  Imagine  the  look 
he  would  bestow  on  hfs  descendant 
as  I  sat  down  to  table.  Fajth,  Old 
Noll  himself  would  have  jumped  out  of 
the  canvas  at  the  tidiqgs.  If  you 
cannot  strain  your  fancy  that  farj 
Tony,  think  what  your  own  father 
would  have  said  were  his  degenerate 
son  to  be  satis&ed  with  lawful  inte- 
rest 1 — ^imagiue  him  sorrowing  over 
the  lost  precepts  of  his  house  1" 

''  There ;  I'll  close  the  curtains,  and 
leave  you  to  take  a  sleep,"  said  Fa- 
gan. 

<*  But  I  have  no  time  for  this,  man," 
cried  the  other,  again  starting  up ;  "I 
must  be  up  and  away.  You  must  find 
some  place  of  concealment  for  me  till 
I  can  reach  the  Continent.  Under- 
stand me  welly  Fagan.  I  cannot,  I 
will  not  make  a  defence ;  as  little  am 
I  disposed  to  die  like  a  felon  1  There's 
the  whole  of  it  I  Happily,  if  the  worst 
should  come,  Tony,  the  disgrace  dies 
with  me :  that's  something — eh  ?" 

'*  You  will  make  yourself  far  worse 
by  giving  way  to  this  excitement,  Mr. 
Carew;  you  must  try  ^nd  compose 
yourself." 

"  So  I  will,  Fagan*  PU  be  as  obe- 
dient  as  you  wish.  Oply  tell  me  that 
you  will  watch  for  my  safety — assure 
me  of  that,  and  I'm  content." 

As  though  the  very  words  he  had 
just  uttered  had  brought  a  soothing 
influence  to  bis  mind,  he  had  scarcely 
finished  speaking,  when  he  fell  off  into 
a  deep  sleept  unbroken  by  even  a 
dream.  Fagan  stood  long  enough  at 
the  bedside  to  assure  himself  that  all 
was  quiet,  and  then  lefl  the  room, 
locking  the  door  as  he  passed  out,  and 
taking  the  key  with  him.  ^ 
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As  well  as  we  can  recollect,  it  is  the 
poet  Gray  who  gives  utterance  to  th6 
wish,  that  he  could  pass  his  existence 
in  eternally  reading  new  romances,  by 
Marivaux  and  Crebiilon.  If,  at  the 
conclusion  of  that  important  part  of 
a  critic's  duty,  which  necessarily  pre- 
cedes the  enunciation  of  his  opinion,  we 
did  not  express  a  similar  sentiment, 
it  was  from  no  want  of  appreciation  of 
the  excellencies  of  those  works  we  are 
now  about  to  discuss,  but  because 
other  business,  although  perchance  of 
a  nature  far  less  agreeable,  must  un- 
fortunately be  performed. 

Without,  therefore,  going  so  far  as 
the  French  savant,  who  thought  more 
could  be  learned  from  a  good  novel 
than  from  the  greatest  treatise  on  his- 
tory or  philosophy,  we  must  confess, 
there  are  few  works  which  we  more 
frequently  turn  to  for  instruction  and 
profit,  than  productions  in  this  spe- 
cies of  composition,  by  men  who  have 
proved  themselves  fitted  for  the  task. 
Seated  in  our  easy  chair,  we  can  avail 
ourselves,  at  small  expense  of  mental 
exertion,  of  the  results  of  a  knowledge 
of  men  and  books,  which  it  may  have 
taken  the  writer  half  a  lifetime  of  close 
observation,  patient  industry,  and  con- 
tinuous toil,  to  accumulate ;  as  a  record 
of  past  manners  and  opinions,  such 
writmgs  aiTord  more  minute  and  abun- 
dant information  than  any  other. 
Where,  for  example,  could  we  discowr 
in  any  records  of  the  same  period  so 
graphic  and  circumstantial  an  account 
of  the  general  state  of  society  during 
the  reign  of  the  second  George,  as 
can  be  gathered  from  the  adventures 
of  Joseph  Andrews  and  his  friend 
Parson  Adams.  But  not  so  much, 
perhaps,  to  its  connexion  with  the  go-> 
neral  happiness  of  society,  as  to  its  re- 
lation to  the  happiness  of  mankind  aa 
individuals,  is  the  popularity  of  this 
species  of  literature  to  be  ascribed. 
What  amusement  can  occupy  go  de- 
lightfully the  vacant  moments  of  life. 


even  with  those  whose  business  is  plea- 
sure.  The  taste  for  literature  is  one  of 
those  which  increases  by  indulgence. 
Its  objects  become  more  numerous  the 
greater  the  cultivation  of  the  habit.  It 
IS  more  independent  of  the  will  of  our 
fellows  than  any  other  species  of  en- 
joyment. The  man  whose  mind  ia 
to  him  a  kingdom,  can  people  it  with 
the  very  creatures  of  thought,  ad  inji. 
nitum.  The  indulgence  of  a  literary 
taste  is  naturally  attended  with  a  per- 
ception of  increasing  power.  It  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  delightful  conviction  of 
gaining  a  higher  claim  upon  the  love 
and  admiration  of  mankind,  and  of 
acquiring  a  greater  command  over 
those  feelings  and  passions  which  render 
men  odious  to  their  fellows.  It  amal- 
gamates with  the  best  feelings  in  every 
condition  of  life ;  it  engages  and  em- 
ploys the  thoughts  of  the  wretched, 
tempers  the  character  in  prosperity; 
and  has  so  long  been  felt,  so  ofben 
described,  with  all  the  powers  of  lan- 
guage and  genius,  that  it  knay  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  laws  to  which  uni- 
versal  assent  is  attached.  *'  If  the  riches 
of  both  the  Indies,"  said  Fenelon,  **  if 
the  crowns  of  all  the  kingdoms  of 
Europe  were  laid  at  my  feet,  in  ex- 
change for  my  love  of  literature,  I 
would  renounce  them  all."  Considera- 
tions such  as  these  must  force  them- 
selves upon  the  mind  which  comes  to 
the  consideration  of  such  a  subject  as 
is  now  before  us. 

Public  expectation,  which  had  for  so 
long  a  period  been  kept  alive  by  the 
promise  of  a  continuous  tale  from  the 
pen  of  the  author  of  "  Vanity  Fair," 
IS  now  satisfied,  by  the  appearance  of 
a  work  in  every  way  as  unlike  what 
was  looked  for  as  can  well  be  imagined, 
professing  to  be  the  autobiography  of 
a  gentleman  living  under  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  wntten  in  the  quaint 
phraseology  of  those  times,  and  printed 
m  type  after  the  fashion  of  the  **  Wil- 
loughby  Papers."  The  book*  has  taken 
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the  public  completely  by  surprise,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  obvious  danger 
and  difficulty  of  the  undertaking,  has 
achieved  what  we  may,  without  using 
the  language  of  exaggeration,  denomi- 
nate  a  complete  success.  Nor,  when 
we  came  to  look  critically  into  it,  were 
we  at  all  surprised.  Carefully  written, 
elaborately  finished,  and  containing  a 
story,  carried  on  with  a  continuous  m- 
terest,  which  excites  the  reader's  curi- 
osity nearly  to  the  end,  "  Esmond  "  is, 
beyond  all  question,  if  we  regard  it 
merely  as  a  work  of  art,  of  a  higher 
order  of  composition  than  any  of  Mr. 
Thackeray*s  previous  performances. 
The  period,  as  well  as  the  characters 
.—it  is  a  matter  of  notoriety — have  been 
suggested  by  his  lectures  on  the  hu- 
morists  of  the  last  century.  Having 
thoroughly  mastered  the  history  and 
literature  of  those  days,  if  any  man 
could  come  well  prepared  to  his  work, 
it  was  the  present  writer.  The  great 
danger  of  overlaying  the  course  of  the 
narrative  with  too  manv  events,  or  of 
crowding  together  on  the  canvas  too 
great  a  variety  of  characters,  has  been 
dexterously  avoided  ;  and  of  the  his- 
torical  events  which  came  in  his  way, 
Mr.  Thackeray  has  availed  himself 
more  to  bring  out  in  a  strong  relief 
the  character  of  the  individuals  who 
take  part  in  the  incidents  of  his  story, 
than  with  any  design  of  critically  scan- 
ning  that  portion  of  our  domestic  his- 
tory in  which  the  scene  is  laid.  His 
novel,  therefore,  althought  it  must  ne- 
cessarily be  placed  in  the  category  ofhis- 
torical  fiction,  is  something  still  better. 
The  mere  suggestions  of  authentic  his- 
tory can  scarcely  be  expected  to  con- 
vey adequate  notions  of  the  state  and 
condition  of  those  who  live  in  its 
troubled  periods;  but  the  history  of 
an  individual  life,  as  it  is  operated  upon 
by  historical  events,  with  which  acci- 
dent has  brought  it  more  or  less  in  con- 
tact, must  always  be  a  study  full  of  the 
deepest  interest.  The  main  incidents 
of  which  history  takes  cognisance  can 
never  have  a  direct  influence  on  the 
great  body  of  the  people.  Men  marry 
and  are  given  in  marriage;  frequent 
their  places  of  business,  or  of  pleasure; 
go  to  the  forum  or  the  theatre,  the 
stock-exchange  or  the  ball;  are  ab- 
sorbed in  schemes  of  personal  distinc- 
tion or  worldly  advancement,  in  periods 
of  revolution  or  public  discord,  just  as 
much  as  in  the  piping  times  of  peace. 
The  great  current  of  life  flows   on 


steadily  in  its  accustomed  channel, 
but  slightly  aflected  by  the  storms  that 
sweep  above  it ;  and  while  long  tracts 
of  time  will  always  seem  to  the  student 
of  the  past  to  be  darkened  by  the 
clouds  of  oppression,  the  greater  pai*t 
of  the  men  who  have  lived  in  those 
ages  will  be  found  to  have  enjoyed  an 
average  share  of  human  happiness.  Few 
men  are  historical  characters ;  no  man  is 
always  performing  a  public  part.  The 
actual  happiness  of  every  life  depends 
far  more  on  things  that  regard  it  ex- 
clusively, than  on  those  political  oc- 
currences which  are  the  common  con- 
cern of  society.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing this,  there  is  nothing  which  lends 
such  an  air,  both  of  reality  and  impor- 
tance to  fictitious  narrative,  as  what 
serves  to  connect  its  heroes  with  events 
in  real  history.  Although  it  is  the  ima- 
ginary individual  himself  who  excites 
our  chief  interest  throughout,  yet 
that  interest  owes  in  a  great  degree  its 
depth,  reality,  and  importance,  to  the 
great  political  incidents  with  which  his 
A)rtunes  are  associated.  Public  events 
are  only  important  as  they  concern 
individuals  ;  if  one  be  selected  who 
comes  in  direct  contact  with  them,  and 
their  operation  on  him  be  accurately 
described,  we  are  enabled,  in  following 
out  his  adventures,  to  form  a  just  esti- 
mate of  their  true  character  and  value. 
But  we  must  not  sufl*er  ourselves  to 
enkrge  further  upon  the  merits  of  this 
species  of  composition.  Of  "  Esmond  " 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  the 
author  has  made  the  most  of  his  mate- 
rials, without  suflering  himself  to  fall 
into  any  of  the  dangers  which  beset  so 
adventurous  a  path. 

It  will  be  beside  our  purpose  to  en- 
ter into  the  plot  of  the  story  farther 
than  is  sufficient  to  illustrate  and  ex- 
plain such  observations  as  have  sug. 
gested  themselves.  The  opening  is  a 
ttle  dull,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
tricacy of  the  pedigree  and  connexions 
of  the  Castlewood  family.  Colonel  f 
Henry  Esmond,  the  hero  of  the  tale,  | 
is  supposed  to  be  the  illegitimate  son 
of  Thomas  Esmond,  afterwards  third 
Viscount  Castlewood,  a  profligate  sol- 
dier, who  has  repaired  his  fortunes  by 
marriage  with  a  Bx>man  Catholic  lady, 
whose  reputation  had  sufiered  not  a  lit- 
tle from  the  attentions  paid  to  her  by 
James  II.,  in  her  younger  days.  Soon 
after  his  marriage,  becoming  wearied  of 
a  court-life,  he  retires  to  his  paternal 
domain  of  Castlewood,  and  sends  for 
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Henry,  then  ftn  inmate  of  tbe  house  of 
an  old  French  refugee.  Pie  is  kindly 
treated  and  educated  under  the  care  of 
a  Jesuit  priesf,  one  Father  Holt,  until 
he  attains  the  age  of  twelve  years, 
when  his  father  having  joined  the  army 
of  King  James,  Lady  Castlewood  is 
arrested  on  a  charge  of  high  treason. 
The  Lord  of  Castlewood  is  afterwards 
killed  at  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne,  and 
his  cousin  Francis  inherits  the  title  and 
estates. 

This  stage  of  the  history  introduces 
us  to  a  new  set  of  characters,  in  the 
persons  of  the  second  Lady  Castlewood, 
ner  son  Francis,  and  her  daughter 
Beatrice.  The  boy  remains  in  his  old 
hon)e,  until  the  period  has  arrived  for 
his  entrance  at  college.  This  lady 
proves  the  ^iding  star  of  his  exis- 
tence ;  and,  m  the  delineation  of  the 
boy's  affection  for  her  occur  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  touching  pas- 
sages of  the  story  at  this  period. 

Lord  Mohun  makes  his  appearance 
on  the  stage.  His  attentions  to  the 
mistress  of  Castlewood  excite  the  jea.  . 
lous^  of  her  careless  lord.  A  duel  iy^ 
the  indirect  result,  which  ends  in  the 
death  of  the  Viscount.  He  makes  a 
death-bed  confession,  however,  to  one 
Mr.  Atterbury,  that  Henry  was  the 

wful  issne  of  the  late  lord,  and  heir 
to  the  title  and  estates — a  fact  which 
the  pecuniary  difficulties  into  which  the 
Viscount  had  fallen,  had  rendered  it 
necessary  for  him  to  conceal.  The 
confession  is  burned  by  Esmond,  as 
soon  as  he  reads  it ;  he  makes  the  mag- 
nanimous resolution  never  to  assert  his 
rights,  so  as  to  cause  any  injury  to  the 
family  who  had  so  kindly  befriended 
him.  Being  thrown  into  prison  for  the 
share  he  had  taken  in  the  fatal  duel, 
he  loses  a  church- living,  for  which  he 
had  ori^nally  been  destined,  and  enters 
the  army  under  the  famous  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  whose  picture  is  thus 
presented  to  us  with  a  terrible  distinct- 
ness : — 

"  Our  diief,  whom  England  and  aU  Eu- 
rope, saving  only  the  Frenchman,  worship- 
ped almost,  had  this  of  the  god-like  in  him, 
that  he  was  impassable  before  victory,  before 
dan^r,  before  defeat.  Before  the  greatest 
obstacle,  or  the  most  trivial  ceremoqy,  before 
a  hundred  thousand  men,  drawn  in  battalia, 
a  peasant  slaughtered  at  the  door  of  bis  burn- 
ing hovel ;  before  a  caronse  of  drunken  Ger- 
maa  lords,  or  a  monarch's  court,  or  a  cot- 
tage table,  where  his  plans  were  laid,  or  an 
enemy's  batter)',  vomituig  flame  and  death, 
he  was  always  cold,  vcaun,  resolute — ^ke 


fate.  He  performed  a  treason  or  a  court  bow ; 
he  told  a  falsehood  as  black  as  Styx  aa 
easily  as  he  paid  a  compliment  or  spoke 
about  the  weather.  He  took  a  mi&tres.s  and 
left  her ;  he  betrayed  hid  benefactor,  and  8up> 
ported  him,  or  would  have  murdered  him 
always ;  and  having  no  more  remorse  than 
Clotho,  when  she  weaves  Uie  thread,  or  La- 
chesis,  when  she  cuts  it.  In  the  hour  of  battle, 
I  have  heard  the  Prince  of  Savoy's  officers  say, 
the  prince  became  possessed  with  a  sort  of  war- 
like fury — hiseyes  lighted  up,  he  rushed  hither^ 
and  thither,  raging,  he  shrieked  curse^nd  en-  ^ 
couragement,  yelHng  and  lashing  his  bloody 
war-dogs  on,  and  himself  always  at  tbe^ front 
of  the  hunt.  Our  duke  was  as  calm  at  the 
mouth  of  the  cannon  as  at  the  door  of  a 
drawing-room.  Perhaps  he  could  not  have 
been  the  great  man  he  was,  bad  he  had  a 
heart  either  for  love,  or  hatred,  or  pity,  or 
fear,  or  regret,  or  remorse.  He  achieved  the 
highest  deed  of  daring,  or  deepest  calculation 
of  thought,  as  he  performed  the  very  mean-> 
est  action  of  which  a  man  is  capable ;  t4)ld 
a  lie,  or  cheated  a  fond  wonum,  or  robbed  a 
poor  beggar  of  a  halfj[>enny  with  the  like  ^ 
awftil  serenity,  and  equal  capacity  of  the 
highest  or  lowest  acts  of  our  nature.  Hia 
qualities  were  pretty  well  known  in  the  army, 
where  there  were  parties  of  all  politics,  and 
plenty  of  shrewdn^s  and  wit ;  but  these  in- 
vested such  a  perfect  confidence  in  him  as 
the  first  captain  of  the  world,  and  such  a 
faith  in  his  prodigious  genius  and  fortune, 
that  the  very  men  whom  he  notoriously 
cheated  of  thdr  pay — the  chiefs  whom  he 
used  and  injured,  for  he  used  all  men,  great 
and  small,  that  came  near  him,  as  his  ini»tni- 
ments  alike,  and  took  something  of  theirs^X 
either  some  quality  or  some  property — the 
blood  of  a  soldier,  it  might  be,  or  a  jewelled 
hat,  or  a  hundred  thousand  crowns  from  a 
king,  or  a  portion  out  of  a  stanring  sentl- 
neFs  three  farthings ;  or  (when  he  was  young) 
a  kiss  from  a  woman,  and  the  gold  chain  off 
her  neck,  takmg  all  he  could  from  woman  or 
msn,  and  having,  as  I  have  ^aid,  this  of  the 
god-like  in  him,  that  he  could  see  a  hero 
perish  or  a  sparrow  fall,  with  the  same 
amount  of  sympathy  for  either.  Kot  that 
he  had  no  tears — he  could  always  order  np 
this  reserve  at  the  proper  moment  to  battle ;  ''v 
he  could  draw  upon  tears  and  smiles  alike ; 
and  whenever  need  was  for  using  this  cheap 
coin,  he  would  cringe  to  a  shoe-black  as 
he  would  flatter  a  minister  or  a  monarch  j 
be  hauglity,  be  humble,  threaten,  repent, 
weep,  grasp  your  hand  or  stab  you,  when- 
ever he  saw  occasion.  But  yet  those  of  the 
iirmy  who  knew  him  best,  and  had  suffered 
most  from  bim,  admired  him  most  of  all ; 
and  as  he  rode  along  the  lines  to  battle,  or 
gaUo|)ed  up  in  the  nick  of  time  to  a  batta- 
lion, reeling  from  before  tbe  enemv's  charge  . 
or  shot,  the  fainting  men  and  officers  go 
new  courage  as  they  saw  the  splendid  calm 
of  his  face,  and  fdt  that  his  will  made  them 
irresistible." 
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Colonel  Esmond — ^the  wars  being 
over — ^retires  from  the  army,  and  min- 
gles at  home  with  the  great  wits  and 
statesmen  of  the  day.  He  becomes^ 
toOy  desperately  enamoured  of  his  cou- 
sin Beatrice,  who  amuses  herself  by 
coqaetisbly  exacting  the  passion  of  her 
lover,  much  in  the  same  way  as  Becky 
Sharp  used  to  plague  her  adorers. 

Here  is  her  picture  :— 

**  The  most  beautiful  -woman  in  England 
in  1712,  when  Esmond  returned  to  this 
country ;  a  lady  of  high  birth,  and  though 
of  no  fortune,  to  be  sure,  with  a  tbousaud 
fascinations  of  wit  and  manners.  Beatrice 
Esmond  was  now  six- and-twenty  years  old, 
and  Beatrice  E:<niond  still.  Of  hec  hundred 
adorers  sbe  had  not  chosen  one  for  a  hus- 
band: and  those  -who  had  asked  her  had 
been  jilted  by  her,  and  more  still,  had  left 
her.  A  snccession  ofnear  tenyears^  crop  of 
beauties  had  come  up  since  her  time,  and 
been  reaped  by  proper  husbandmen,  if  we 
may  make  an  agricultural  simile,  and  been 
housed  long  ago.  Her  own  contemporaries 
were  sober  mothers  by  this  time ;  girls  with 
not  a  tithe  of  her  charms  or  her  wit,  having 
niade  good  matches,  and  now  claiming  pre- 
cedence over  the  spinster,  who  lately  had 
derided  and  outshone  them.  The  young 
beauties  were  beginning  to  look  down  on 
Beatrice  as  an  old  maid,  and  sneer  and  call 
her  one  of  Charles  JI.'s  ladies,  and  ask  wh^ 
ther  her  poitrait  was  not  in  the  Hampton 
Court  Gallery  ?  Part  of  her  coquetry  may 
have  come  from  her  position  about  the  court, 
where  the  beautiful  maid  of  honour  was  the 
light  about  -Nvhich  a  thousand  beaux  came 
and  fluttered ;  w^ere  slie  was  sure  to  have  a 
ring  of  admirers  round  her,  crowding  to  listen 
to  her  repartees  as  much  as  to  admire  her 
beauty ;  and  where  she  spoke  and  listened 
to  much  free  talk,  such  as  one  never  would 
have  tliought  the  lips  or  ears  of  Rachel 
CastlewoodV  daughter  would  have  uttered  or 
heard.  When  in  waiting  at  Windsor  or 
Hampton,  the  court  ladies  and  gentlemen 
would  be  making  riding  parties  together ; 
Miss  Beatrice,  in  a  humorous  coat  aud  hat, 
the  foremost  after  the  stag-hounds  and  over 
the  park  fences,  a  crowd  of  young  fellows  at 
her  heels.  If  the  English  country  ladies  at 
this  time  were  the  most  pure  and  modest  of 
any  ladies  in  the  world,  the  English  town 
and  court  ladies  permitted  themselves  words 
and  behaviour  that  were  neither  modest  nor 
pure,  and  claimed,  some  of  them,  a  freedom 
which  those  who  love  that  sex  most  would 
never  wish  to  grant  them.  But  still  she 
reigned,  at  least  in  one  man*s  opinion,  supe- 
rior over  all  the  little  misses  that  were  the 
toasts  of  the  young  lads,  and,  in  Esmond^a 
eyes,  was  ever  perfectly  lovely  and  young. 

*•  Who  knows  how  many  were  made  happy 
by  favoimng  her? — or  rather,  how  many 
wen  fortunate  in  escaping  this  ^>'^ren  ?    Tis 


a  marvel  to  think  that  her  mother  was  the 
purest  and  simplest  woman  in  the  whole 
world,  and  that  tliis  girl  should  have  been 
born  from  her.  1  am  inclined  to  fancy  my 
mistress,  who  never  said  a  harsh  word  to  her 
children  (and  but  twice  or  thrice  only  to  one 
person),  must  have  been  too  forced  and 
pressing  with  the  maternal  authority,  for  her 
son  and  her  daughter  both  revolted  early, 
nor  after  their  first  flight  from  the  nest  could 
they  ever  be  brought  back  again  to  tlieir 
mother's  bosom.  Lady  Casdewood,  and 
perhaps  it  was  as  well,  knew  little  of  her 
daughter's  real  life  and  thoughts ;  how  was 
she  to  apprehend  what  passed  at  the  queen's 
antichambers  and  court  tables?  She  was 
alike  powerless  to  resist  or  to  lead  her 
daughter,  or  to  command  or  perauade  her." 

This  charming  young  person  is  at 
length  on  the  eve  of  marriage  with  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton.  But  when  the  trotu 
seau  is  prepared  and  everything  ready, 
bis  grace  is  killed  in  a  duel  with  Lord 
Mohun,  and  the  effect  of  this  blow 
upon  the  pride  of  Beatrice  is  told  in 
some  passages  of  singular  grace  and 
power.  The  whole  of  the  dramatis 
persorue  now  become  involved  in  a 
plot,  with  the  leaders  of  the  Jacobite 
party,  to  bring  back  the  Pretender. 
The  prince  has  arrived  in  England, 
and  takes  up  his  abode  at  Lady  Castle- 
wood^s  house,  in  Chelsea.  He  becomes 
enamoured  of  the  fair  Beatrice,  who 
gives  him  so  much  "  encouragement'* 
that  she  is  taken  away  by  her  relatives^ 
and  shut  up  in  Castlewood.  The 
prince  having  followed  in  pursuit,  is 
out  of  the  way  at  a  critical  period  of 
his  fortunes.  When  he  is  wanted  he 
is  not  to  be  fo)ind,  and  the  Jacobite 
conference  is  broken  up.  The  Pre- 
tender returns  to  France,  and  the 
novel  closes  with  the  marriage  of  Lady 
Castlewood  to  the  hero  of  the  story. .  \j 

In  dealing  with  the  first  appearance' 
in  this  species  of  fiction,  of  so  distin* 
guished  a  writer,  we  are  not  disposed 
to  be  hypercritical.  We  have  some 
doubts  if  the  author  be  always  cor. 
rect  in  his  statements.  We  rather 
incline  to  think  that  he  has  substituted 
one  Pretender  for  another,  and  we 
doubt  if  the  game  of  whist  was  known 
in  England  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne ;  and  we  are  quite  certain  that 
so  very  shrewd  an  observer  of  man- 
kind  as  the  great  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's 
would  never  have  been  thick-witted 
enough  to  mistake  a  distinguished  sol. 
dier,  like  Colonel  Esmond,  for  a  hack 
writer  in  a  newspaper  office.  In  these 
days,  when  a  peer  may  be  seen  walking 
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to  the  House  in  a  paletot  and  tweed 
continuations,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  gentleman  of  the  Times,  who  is 
going  down  to  report  his  speech,  may 
be  the  better-dressed  man  of  the  two. 
But  in  the  time  of  the  Spectator, 
nothino:  could  be  more  marked  than 
the  difiference  between  the  costume  of 
the  various  classes  of  the  community. 
A  distinguished  officer  in  her  Majesty's 
service  could  be  no  more  mistaken  for 
a  Grub-street  writer,  than  the  author 
of  "  Vanity  Fair"  for  Mrs.  Harris  or 
Mrs.  Grundy.  Nor  are  we  able  to 
accept  the  dramatis  persona,  who 
figure  in  the  story  as  new  creations. 
To  us  they  wear  the  look  of  well- 
known  faces.  There  is  about  the  gal- 
lant  Colonel,  with  his  brave  true 
heart  and  affectionate  nature,  a  certain 
family  resemblance  to  blundering  old 
Dobbin ;  and  if  the  fair  Beatrice  does 
occabionally  remind  us  of  Rebecca,  we 
can  trace  a  likeness  as  well  between 
the  Lady  of  Castlcwood  and  Helen  Pen- 
dennis.  In  a  word,  while  "  Esmond" 
gives  us  abundant  proof  of  its  author's 
complete  mastery  over  the  rhetorical 
part  of  fiction,  his  fine  appreciation  of 
character,  and  his  power  in  its  deli- 
neation, we  think  he  is  more  com- 
pletely  in  his  element  when  he  describes 
characters  of  his  own  times  than  of 
those  from  whom  he  is  separated  by 
so  Ions  an  interval.  It  is  manifestly 
impossible  for  a  writer  of  bj^  marked 
originality  to  merge  his  characters  so 
as  to  soften  their  individuality;  and 
yet  so  well  is  this  book  written,  so 
completely  has  it  caught  the  spirit  of 
those  times,  we  have  no  doubt  that 
had  it  been  palmed  upon  the  public  as 
an  authentic  record,  it  would  have 
passed  muster,  provided  the  public  had 
Known  nothing  of  Mr.  Thackeray  or 
his  previous  writings.  But  so  fa- 
miliar and  so  well  known  are  they,  so 
distinguished  by  striking  peculiarities 
altogether  their  own,  that  neither  the 
old  type,  the  c^uaint  phraseology,  nor 
the  persons  with  whom  we  are  asso- 
ciated, can  make  us,  for  a  single  in- 
stant, the  victims  of  the  delusion.  We 
feel  the  whole  of  the  dramatis  persona, 
the  creatures  of  the  nineteenth  cen. 
tury,  dressed  up  in  the  quaint  attire  of 
by-gone  times.  Their  costume  is  per- 
fect.   Their  sayings  and  doings  are  in 


good  keeping,  but  they  are  stamped  in 
the  Thackeray  mint,  and  the  im- 
pression is  too  indelible  to  be  mistaken 
for  an  instant.  What  advantage,  then, 
can  be  gained  by  this  distinguished 
writer  projecting  himself  into  the  past* 
getting  up  with  infinite  pains  and  la- 
hour  a  vast  quantity  of  antiquated  ma- 
terial, and  then  weaving  it  into  the 
form  of  an  old  romance,  when  he  has 
only  to  look  forth  into  the  world  be- 
fore him,  quaintly  and  curiously  as  is 
his  fashion,  and  write  ?  In  saying  this 
we  mean  not  to  depreciate,  in  the  least, 
the  value  of  the  book  he  has  just  given 
us.  But  we  would  rather  keep  the 
writer  among  ourselves.  Ko  better 
illustrations  can  be  afforded  now  by 
the  most  patient  industry  and  toil,  the 
most  minute  research,  and  the  most 
splendid  imagination,  than  the  writers 
of  those  days  have  left  behind  them  in 
their  own  works.  So  long  as  the  works 
of  Swift  and  the  Spectator,  with  other  of 
their  great  contemporaries,  remain,  we 
want  nothing  further.  We  say  this  in 
no  spirit  of  disparagement.  Whatever 
genius,  labour,  humour,  and  perseve- 
rance could  accomplish,  has  been  suc- 
cessfully done  in  the  volumes  before  us. 
But  that  genius,  and  those  other  qua- 
lities  with  which  Mr.  Thackeray  is 
gi fled  in  no  ordinary  degree,  we  would 
prefer  should  be  applied  to  the  age  in 
which  he  lives.  His  ^reat  powers,  in- 
stead of  being  squandered  in  research 
and  imitation  of  the  writing  of  others, 
should  be  applied  in  leaving  monu- 
ments which  men  of  after-times  will 
study  with  instruction  and  delights 


From  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  to 
that  of  George  IV.  is  a  eood  long 
stride ;  but  the  critic,  to  whom  time 
and  space  are  matters  of  indifference, 
thinks  nothing  of  it.  We  have  but 
to  reach  out  our  hand  and  open 
another  volume  and,  presto !  we  nnd 
ourselves  in  another  age.  The  gallant 
loyal-hearted  soldier  ;  the  capricious 
beauty,  who  held  him  sighing  in  her 
chains  ;  the  atrabilious  Churchman  ; 
the  reckless  Dick  Steele,  and  the  ac- 
complished Addison,  fade  into  the 
distance,  and  we  are  surrounded  by 
beings  of  our  own  time  once  more. 

The  charming  novel*  we  now  open 
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belongs  to  the  didactic  school  of  fiction. 
The  moral  it  professes  to  inculcate  is  the 
necessity  of  steadiness  and  ^ngleness  of 
purpose^  to  those  who  would  succeed 
in  life.  '*  Unstable  as  water  thou  shalt 
not  excel,*'  is  the  text  which  is  enforc- 
ed upon  us,  in  a  discourse  as  brilliant 
and  as  powerful  as  any  we  have  ever 
read. 

If  any  one  expects  to  find  in  this 
novel  any  of  the  old  stock  machinery  of 
fiction,  he  will  be  sadly  disappointed. 
The  plot  is  simple,  barely  sufficient  to 
string  the  characters  together.  There 
are  no  harrowing  passages,  nor  any 
scenes  of  a  sentimental  kmd  ;  but,  as 
in  the  author's  previous  novels,  the  re- 
alities of  life  are  painted  with  an  honest 
and  vigorous  pencil.  There  is  no  pan- 
dering to  the  cant  of  the  day,  nor  any 
chiming  in  with  whatever  cry  happens 
to  be  uppermost ;  but  a  fine  healthy 
tone  of  thought,  an  accurate  discri- 
mination of  character,  and  a  power  of 
humorous  description,  which  never 
flags. 

The  satire  of  Mr.  Savage  is  of  a 
healthy  kind,  rather  that  of  the  firiend 
who  laughs  at  our  weakness,  than  the  ill- 
natured  C3mic  who  sneers  at  us  for  hav- 
ing them.  If  he  does  not  look  at  man- 
kind  through  pink  glasses,  which  con- 
vert every  object  into  a  rose-coloured 
monster  of  perfection — after  the  man- 
ner of  some  contemporaries  whom  we 
could  name — neither  does  he  gaze  upon 
human  nature  with  a  microscope,  eager 
to  detect  flaws  which  he  may  hold  up 
to  odium. 

The  hero  of  the  story  is  the  son  of  a 
country  clergyman,  and  the  grandson 
of  a  dean,  wno  obtains  a  mitre  by  rat- 
ting on  the  Catholic  question.  He  is 
educated  at  Cambridge,  and  destined 
for  the  Church,  as  a  matter  of  course ; 
but  the  habits  of  desultory  reading  and 
dillitante  trifling  into  which  he  had  in- 
sensibly fallen,  together  with  an  over- 
weening estimate  of  his  own  powers, 
have  unfitted  him  for  adhering  steadily 
to  any  one  pursuit.  He  makes  a 
speech  upon  the  subject  of  consistency, 
at  the  time  his  grandfather  went  over 
to  the  minister,  which  eflectually  de- 
molishes his  prospects  of  promotion  in 
the  Church.  His  friends  advise  him 
to  go  the  bar,  where  a  brilliant  career 
is  anticipated  for  him ;  he  acts  upon 
their  sujigestion,  succeeds  very  toler- 
ably while  the  fit  lasts,  but  abandons, 
aflcr  a  little  time,  the  forum  for  the  se- 
nate. His  chan<»  of  parliamentary  suc- 


cess is  spoiled  by  his  again  speaking 
at  the  wrong  time.  Having  failed  in  pub- 
lic life,  he  is  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain 
what  many  who  had  succeeded  would 
be  glad  to  secure — viz.,  a  snug  place 
with  very  little  to  do.  That  littfc  he 
trusts  to  a  deputy,  who  robs  him,  and 
then  steps  into  his  shoes.  All  other 
trades  having  failed,  he  terminates  his 
career  by  turning  Quaker,  of  which 
sect  his  wife  was  a  member.  But  the 
same  ill-fortune  which  attended  him  in 
the  earlier  portions  of  his  career,  fol- 
lows him  to  the  close :  advancing  years 
having  diminished  his  physical  powers, 
he  appears  upon  the  stage  for  the  last 
time,  an  unsuccessful  and  a  broken- 
hearted man.  We  must  allow  the 
author  to  speak  for  himself.  The 
scene  is  beautifully  described :-« 

"  A  very  short  time  since,  two  students 
of  the  same  college,  ivhere  Keuben  MeiUi- 
oot  received  his  educationf  sauntering  late 
one  summer  evening  on  the  banks  of  their 
favourite  stream,  observed  a  melancholy  man, 
with  a  frame  broken  down  more  by  grief 
and  malady  than  by  years ;  his  cheek  hol- 
low, his  eye  dim,  and  his  lip  quivering, 
moving  feebly  beneath  the  willows.  Some- 
thing intellectual  in  his  countenance,  faded 
and  worn  as  it  was,  together  with  an  air  of 
distinction  about  him,  the  remains  of  former 
consequence,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  ex- 
cited their  curiosity,  and  tempted  them  to 
address  him.  Feebly,  but  politely,  he  re- 
ceived and  even  encouraged  their  advances. 
Evidently  pleased  to  talk,  and,  perhaps, 
flattered  by  their  willingness  to  listen,  he 
inquired  about  their  studies,  then  spoke 
about  his  own  formerly ;  began  by  relating 
his  college  recollections,  and  at  length  pro- 
ceeded to  unfold  the  history  of  his  life.  He 
surprised  them  by  his  knowledge  of  many 
subjects  and  even  professions :  delighted 
them  by  the  variety  and  even  the  brilliancy 
of  his  language :  perplexed  them  by  the  ex- 
tent of  his  experience  a?  a  lawyer,  an  au- 
thor, a  traveller,  and  a  divine.  They  mar- 
velled, as  he  talked,  who  tlie  man  could  be, 
seemingly  posaessing  every  talent  and  all 
accomplishments,  yet  wandering  there  for- 
lorn, needy,  and  unknown.  The  mood  of 
his  narration  changed  often;  now  it  was 
calm,  now  excited,  but  most  frequently  it 
was  in  a  tone  of  deep  pathos,  as  if  there 
was  always  some  regret  uppermost — some 
painful  emotion,  even  when  he  recalled  his 
triumphs.  At  length  he  stopped  suddenly 
in  his  tale,  and  leaning  on  his  staff,  regarded 
his  hearers  earnestly,  .^nd  bade  them  mark 
his  counsel,  for  it  was  the  province  of  age  to 
instruct  youth. 

**  *  1  have  excited  your  admiration,  young 
men,'  he  said,  *  while  I  only  merit  your  com- 
passion.   You  see  in  me  a  signal  example  of 
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how  little  is  to  be  done  in  this  busy-  world, 
by  much  knowledge,  much  talent,  much  am- 
bition, nay,  even  by  much  activit3%  without 
singleness  of  aim  and  steadiness  of  purpose  ; 
ibr  want  of  these  two  undazzUtig  qualities, 
my  lifo  has  been  a  broken  promise  and  a  per- 
petual rllsappoiiitment.*  ....  A  tear 
rolled  down  the  old  man's  cheek,  when  lie 
came  to  the  last  words  of  the  quotation: 
The  young  men  were  much  affected,  and 
waited  in  respectful  silence  for  him  to  resame 
his  discou.se,  but  ho  broke  it  off  abruptly, 
with  an  ejaculation  in  so  low  a  tone,  that  it 
scarcely  reached  the  ear.  *  Alas !'  he  sighed^ 
^  what  I  might  havo  been.' 

**  Not  many  weeks  later,  the  same  irffirm 
old  man  was  seen  in  one  of  the  green  lanes 
near  Chichester.  He  took  up  iiia  abode  as  a 
lodger,  in  a  small  cottage,  from  which  he 
only  removed  to  lie  in  the  same  grave  with 
his  father  in  the  quiet  churchyard  of  Under- 
wood, where  an  ancient  raven,  hopping  from 
an  adjoining  garden,  through  a  stately  row 
of  yews,  croaked  bis  requiem." 

The  brief  outline  which  we  have  thus 
given  will  show  bow  admirably  adapt- 
ed is  this  book  for  the  exercise  of  ^Ir. 
Savage's  peculiar  powers.  His  chief 
forte  lies  in  the  delineation  of  character. 
A  keen  observation  has  furnished  him 
with  ample  materials,  out  of  which  he 
builds  up,  piece  by  piece,  the  creation 
of  his  fictions.  He  lingers  over  his 
work,  bringing  out  into  stronger  relief 
the  lights  and  shadows,  until  the  pic- 
ture seems  breathing  from  the  canvas. 
If  his  imaginative  power,  or  rather  the 
power  of  constructing  a  story  of  con- 
tinuous interest,  were  equal  to  those 
other  qualities  with  which  he  is  gifted, 
he  would,  beyond  all  question,  be  one 
of  the  very  first  writers  of  his  time. 
We  rather  incline,  however,  to  the 
belief,  that  the  defects  of  his  books,  re- 
garding them  in  an  artistic  point  of 
view,  are  less  owing  to  any  want  of 

Eower  than  to  want  of  care,  or,  it  may 
e,  of  knowledge  of  his  art.  In  the 
novel  nqw  before  us  there  are  passages 
of  singular  force  and  beauty,  such  as 
could  never  have  been  produced  save 
by  genius  of  the  very  highest  order  ; 
but,  as  the  story  comes  near  to  its  ter- 
mination, we  feel  that,  as  a  story,  its 
interest  is  over ; — why,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  tell.  We  meet  with  gems 
of  thought,  as  bright  and  brilliant  as 
ever,  but  the  setting  is  not  so  good ; 
either  the  workman  has  grown  tired  of 
his  work,  or,  from  other  causes,  he  is 
unable  to  finish  it.  The  moral  teach- 
er's aim  and  object  are  worked  out ; 
but  the  elaboration  and  careful  hand- 


ling, which  made  the  conimenoement 
so  delightful,  are  not  found  as  he  ap- 
proaches near  a  close.  The  author's 
perception  of  individuality,  his  keen 
humour,  and  power  of  vigorous  as  well 
as  sparkling  description,  never  fiag. 
The  commonplaces  of  criticism,  as 
applied  to  this  writer's  works,  are 
strangely  at  fault.  They  are  a  class  in 
themselves — ^they  are  undoubted  origi- 
nals ;  and  we  are  greatly  mistaken 
if  any  other  writer  of  this  day  could 
produce  them.  The  difficulty  of  con. 
veying,  to  those  who  have  not  read  it 
any  adequate  idea  of  the  singular 
power  of  this  book  is  considerable ;  for 
the  characters  are  only  perfectly  evolv. 
ed  in  the  progress  of  the  story.  Like 
the  old  and  familiar  illustration  of  the 
<'  brick,"  a  bit  or  two  will  give  but  a 
poor  idea  of  the  whole  structure.  We 
wish  to  make  the  world  at  large  ac- 
quainted with  Dean  Wyndham,  bat 
we  find  it  out  of  the  question.  All  we 
can  do  is,  to  let  siich  as  please  it  have 
a  peep  at  him,  or  rather  at  a  fragment 
of^  hini ;  but  he  must  be  seen  -as  he 
moves  all  through  the  piece,  teres  tdque 
rotundiu,  to  be  thoroughly  appre- 
ciated. 

The  book  contains  many  other  cha- 
racters,  which  are  perfectly  unique — 
such  as  the  Pigwidgeons,  father  and  son 
— they  are  new  creations,  so  far  as  our 
opinion  goes.  We  do  not  remember 
that  we  ever  met  them  in  the  realms  of 
fiction  ;  but  being  there  now,  they 
must  remain  immortal.  De  Tabley» 
too,  and  the  aunt  of  Reuben,  the  mag- 
nates of  Chichester,  and  the  family  of 
the  ambitious  wine  merchant,  are  all 
exquisite  in  their  way.  If  Cervantes 
could  have  seen  them,  he  would  have 
left  them  on  record ;  but  we  doubt  if 
he  could  have  made  of  them  preserved 
meats  for  the  delectation  of  posterity* 
in  a  happier  manner  than  the  author 
of  the  *.*  Coming  Man." 

We  had  been  led  to  the  conclusion , 
from  a  perusal  of  his  former  works,  that 
Mr.  Savage,  however  gifted  in  other 
respects,  hod  but  little  power  of  pathos^ 
that  his  mind  was  too  hard  and  too  keen 
to  admit  images  of  tenderness.  We 
are  glad  he  has  afforded  us  an  opportu- 
nitjr  of  seeing  our  error.  Let  the  fol- 
lowing passage  suffice : — 

"  The  Vicar  fell  with  the  leaf.  It  was  a 
chill,  damp  day,  towards  the  close  of  October, 
when  his  remains  were  committed  to  the 
earth,  within  a  dozen  yards  of  the  »pot  whose 
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tillage  had  been  his  innocept  amusement  for 
forty  years. 

** '  The  last  words  I  ever  heard  him  speak/ 
said  the  old  sexton,  talking  with  Reuben,  in 
that  melancholy,  deserted  garden,  when  the 
ceremony  was  over — *  he  was  standing  just 
where  you  are  standing  at  this  moment — 
were  these : — '*  Thomas,"  he  said,  "  you  and 
I  cultivate  the  same  ground,  but  you  arc  the 
superior  gardener ;  for  what  you  sow  will  be 
immortal,  and  will  blossom  hereafter  iu  hea- 
ven.** His  reverence  had  a  cough  upon  him 
at  the  time ;  you  see  he  never  finished  plant- 
ing out  those  young  cabbages.' 

"  Reuben  looked,  and  saw  a  bed  recently 
dug,  but  only  partially  planted.  A  little 
bundle  of  the  plants  that  remained  unset  was 
Ij'ing  on  the  Walk,  almost  at  his  feet ;  and 
against  the  trunk  of  the  pear-tree,  mentioned 
before  in  this  h'story,  a  spade  was  leaning, 
telling  the  story  most  distinctly  of  thb  abrupt 
ISummons  his  father  had  received. 

'*  Men  of  sterner  nature  than  Mr.  Mcdli- 
cot's  would  haye  been  moved  by  this ;  he 
was  powerfully  affected,  and  turned  away  to 
indulge  his  grief  in  solitude.  How  neglected, 
how  bleak,  how  utterly  forlorn,  was  all  that 
once  e±quisitely-cultivated  rood  of  earth, 
Associated  in  Reuben's  mind  with  so  many 
happy  days  of  his  childhood,  with  so  many 
eventful  periods  of  his  maturer  years,  with 
the  chief  objects  of  his  love  and  reverence,  with 
his  early  studies,  and  the  recollection  of  all 
he  had  imagined  that  never  was  realised, 
and  all  he  bad  hoped  that  never  was  fulfil- 
led— everything  both  to  his  eye  and  heart  was 
insufferably  sad.  A  cold  mist  hung  in  the  per- 
fectly still  air ;  the  yellow  leaves  were  dn)p- 
ping  listlessly  on  the  ground ;  those  of  the 
old  walnut-tree  covered  the  rustic  table  that 
stood  beneath  it  The  last  time  Reuben  had 
ever  sat  with  his  father  at  that  table  was 
the  day  of  his  return  from  Chichester,  and 
the  birth  of  his  son.  There  were  birds,  but 
they  were  silent ;  the  walks,  wont  to  be  so 
trim,  were  grass-grown  in  many  places; 
here  and  there  they  were  strewn  with  fallen 
apples ;  the  last  crop  of  peas  had  come  to 
maturity  in  vain,  the  pods  were  swollen  and 
growing  brown." 

We  must  now  take  a  reluctant  leave 
of  Mr.  Savage.  He  is  a  writer,  of 
whom  we  may  feel  justly  .  proud. 
Thinking,  as  we  do,  that  his  books 
combine  instruction  with  amusement 
more  completely  than  any  others  of  the 

E resent  day,  it  would  be  a  point  of 
onour  with  us  to  give  them  all  the 
notoriety  they  can  derive  from  our  re- 
coitimcndation,  oven  if  their  execution 
were  more  liable  to  objection.  Such 
defects  as  those  to  which  we  have  ad. 
verted   may  be  remedied  by  a  little 


care.  Nothing  but  this,  is  required  to 
make  them  perfect.  The  brilliancy 
t>f  their  wit  is  not  leijs  remarkable  than 
the  justness  of  their  sentiments.  They 
are  not  less  pleasant  than  instruetive ; 
and  if  to  some,  tiiis  book,  like  its  pre-, 
decessor,  may  seem  deticient  in  the 
fairy  colouring  of  romance,  it  should 
be  remembered,  that  the  author 
does  not  profess  to  write  mere  love 
talcs.  The  objects  at  which  he  aims  are 
of  a  higher  order  than  the  mere  occUr 

Eation  of  an  idle  hour.  These  objects 
e  has  achieved,  and  never  with  a  suc- 
cess idOre  brilliant  than  in  "  Beiibon 
Medlicot." 


The  abutidant  promise  of  futuro 
excellence  contained  in  the  former 
writings  of  Mr.  Collins  led  us  to  an- 
ticipate a  brilliant  success  when  be 
should  again  make  his  appearance  iu 
the  lists.  That  he  has  not  yet  achieved 
it  is  less  owing  to  any  want  of  imagi-. 
native  excellence,  than  to  aii  unfor- 
tunate selection  of  material.  The 
writing  by  which  "Basil"*  is  dis- 
tinguished, eloquent  and  graceful  as 
it  18,  affords  another  proof  that  the 
author  is  qualified  to  take  a  high  place 
among  his  contemporaries.  It  is  be« 
side  our  purpose  to  enter  into  a  dis^ 
cussion  as  to  the  limitations  and 
restrictioris  which ^  bound  thb  province 
of  fiction.  The  taste  of  the  age  has 
settled  the  {)oint,  that  its  proper  office 
is  to  elevate  and  purify,  as  well  as  to 
amuse  \  and  unless  the  writer  keep  this 
object .  constantly  before  him,  he  can 
never  hope  to  win  a  lasting  popularity. 

Basil  IS  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of 
family  and  fortune,  more  proud. of 
bis  ancient  lineage  than  even  of  his 
broad  hereditary  acres.  On  his  way 
home  from  the  City,  whero  he  bad  been 
to  get  a  cheque  for  his  quarter's  allow^ 
anoe  cashed^  he  enters  an  oninibuSf 
and  there  meets  his  fate«  in  the  shape 
of  a  young  lady  of  considerable  per- 
sonal  attractions.  He  falls  violently 
in  love,  at  first  .sight-^follows  her; 
and,  having  marked  her  down  in  a 
square  near  Camdenrtown,  he  returns 
home — i  finds  himself  restless  —  goes 
back-^discovers  the  object  of  his  ad* 
miration  to  be  the  daughter  of  a 
wealthy  linen-draper,  in  Oxford-strcet. 
He  succeeds,  not  without  some  difii- 
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culty,  in  obtaining  an  interview — 
declares  his  passion ;  and,  havins  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  ask  her  hand 
in  marriage  from  Monsieur  le  Pere,  a 
day  of  meeting  is  appointed ;  and  Mr. 
Sherwin,  a  vulgar  tradesman,  anxious 
to  seize  the  opportunity  of  a  great 
match,  closes  at  once  with  the  offer, 
upon  the  condition,  however,  that  the 
consummation  of  the  marriage  is  to  be 

?08tponed  for  the  space  of  a  year, 
'his  strange  condition  is  acceded  to 
by  the  infatuated  young  man.  The 
scion  of  one  of  the  proudest  families 
in  England  finds  himself,  within  the 
space  of  a  fortnight  from  the  date  of 
their  first  meeting,  the  son-in-law  of 
the  linen-draper.  The  frequent  and 
unaccountable  absences  of  Basil  from 
his  home,  have,  of  course,  excited  the 
uneasiness  of  his  family ;  but  they 
are  on  the  eve  of  leaving  London,  and 
their  departure  takes  place  without 
any  explanation.  The  year  rolls 
slowly  past;  and  on  the  very  night 
before  the  husband  is  to  obtain  the 
prize  for  which  he  has  sacrificed  so 
much,  he  discovers  he  has  been  made 
a  miserable  dupe ;  and  the  young  lady, 
upon  whom  he  has  lavished  so  much  iS- 
fection,  turns  out  to  be,  in  a  word,  no 
better  than  she  should  be.  Over  this 
part  of  the  story  we  must  drop  a 
veil. 

The  author  in  his  preface  has  stated 
that  the  incident  is  one  which  actually 
occurred  in  real  life ;  and  we  believe 
him.  But  mjxch  occurs  daily — as  any 
one  may  see  who  reads  the  police  re- 
ports in  the  Times — abotit  which  the 
kss  that  is  said  the  better ;  and  we 
must  confess,  that  we  would  rather 
some  catastrophe  less  startling  had 
been  selected  as  the  turning-point  of 
a  story,  so  full  of  carefully  finished 
pictures  and  beautiful  imagery.  With 
this  drawback,  the  novel  is  not  only 
carefully  considered,  but  vexy  bril- 
liantly written.  The  actors  are  not 
numerous ;  they  consist  mainly  of  the 
family  of  Basil,  that  of  his  wife,  and 
the  arch-villain  Mannion. 

The  hero  is  not  a  personage  of  whom 
we  can  speak  favourably.  A  ^ood  po- 
sition  in  society,  a  fine  education,  and 
home  associations  of  the  fondest  and 
most  ennobling  kind  have  failed  to 
make  him  anything  better  than  a  fool 
— ^  fool,  who  rushes  blindly  to  his  own 
fate,  without  discrimination  of  cha- 
racter, or  power  of  controlling  pas- 
sions  which   are    the   infirmities  of 


human  nature.  As  the  characters 
rise  before  us,  that  of  Mr.  Sherwin, 
the  linen-draper,  is  the  most  complete 
and  carefully  finished : — 

"  He  was  a  tall,  thin  man ;  rather  round- 
shouldered,  weak  at  the  kneea,  and  trying 
to  conceal  the  weakness  in  the  breadth  of 
his  trousers.  He  wore  a  white  cravat,  and 
an  absurdly  high  shirt  collar.  His  com- 
plexion was  sallow,  his  eyes  were  small — 
blaclc,  bright,  and  incessantly  in  motion. 
Indeed  all  his  features  were  singularly  mo- 
bile. They  were  affected  by  nervous  con- 
tractions and  spasDu,  which  were  constantly 
drawing  np  and  down,  in  all  directions— the 
brow,  the  mouth,  and  the  muscles  of  the 
cheek.  Hia  hair  had  been  black,  but  was 
now  turning  to  a  sort  of  iron  grey.  It  was 
veiy  dry,  wiry,  and  plentiful,  and  part  of  it 
projected  almost  horizontally  over  liis  fore- 
head. He  had  a  habit  of  stretching  it  in 
this  direction,  by  irritably  combing  it  oat, 
from  time  to  time,  with  his  fingers.  Ilis 
lips  were  thin  and  colourless,  the  lines  about 
them  being  numerous  and  strongly  marked. 
Had  I  seen  him  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, I  should  have  set  him  down  as  a 
little-minded  man — a  small  tyrant  in  hia 
own  way  over  those  dependent  on  him — a 
pompous  parasite  to  those  above  him — a 
great  stickler  for  the  conventional  respec- 
tabilities of  life — and  a  great  believer  in  hia 
own  infallibility.  But  he  was  Margaret's 
father,  and  I  was  determined  to  be  incased 
with  him. 

"  He  made  me  a  low  and  rather  a  cringing 
bow,  then  looked  to  the  window,  and  seeing 
the  carriage  waiting  for  me  at  the  door, 
made  another  bow,  and  insisted  on  relieving 
me  of  my  hat  with  his  own  hand.  This 
done  he  blew  his  nose,  coughed,  and  begged 
to  know  what  he  could  do  for  me. 

"I  felt  some  difficulty  in  opening  my 
business  to  him.  It  was  necessary  to  speak 
at  once.     I  began  with  an  apology — 

" '  I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Sherwin,  that  this  in- 
trusion on  the  part  of  a  perfect  stranger ^ 

**  *  Not  entirely  a  stranger,  air,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  to  say  so.* 

"» Indeed  r 

** '  I  had  the  great  pleasing,  sir,  and  profit, 
and  indeed  advantage,  of  being  shown  over 
your  town  residence  last  year,  when  tlie  fa- 
mily were  resident  in  London.  A  very 
beautiful  house.    I  happen  to  be  acquainted 

with  the  steward  of   Mr.  ,  your  re« 

spected  father.  He  was  kind  enough  to  allow 
me  to  walk  through  the  rooms — a  treat — 
quite  an  intellectiml  treat,  indeed — the  fur- 
niture and  hangings,  and  so  on,  arranged  in 
sucli  a  chaste  st)'le — and  the  picturas,  some 
of  the  finest  pieces  I  ever  saw.  I  was  de- 
lighted— quite  delighted  indeed.* 

**  He  sixtke  in  under  tones,  laying  great 
stress  upon  particular  words,  that  were  evi- 
dently favourites  with  him,  such  as   'in- 
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deed/  Not  only  his  eyes  but  his  whole  face 
seemed  to  be  nervously  blinking  and  winking 
all  the  time  he  was  addressing  me.  In  the 
embarrassment  and  anxiety  which  I  then 
felt,  this  peculiarity  fidgetted  and  bewil- 
dered me  more  than  I  can  describe.  I  would 
have  given  the  world  to  have  had  his  back 
turned  before  I  spoke  to  him  again. 

"  '  I  am  delighted  to  hear  that  my  family 
and  name  are  not  unknown  to  you,  Mr. 
Sherwin,*  I  resumed.  *  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances I  shall  feel  less  hesitation  and 
difficulty  in  making  you  acquainted  with 
the  object  of  my  visit.* 

*'  *  Just  so,  quite  so,  indeed.  May  I  offer 
you  anything.     A  glaes  of  sherry,  a * 

"  *  Nothing,  thank  you.  In  the  first  place, 
Mr.  Sherwin,  I  have  reasons  for  wishing 
that  this  interview,  whatever  results  it  may 
lead  to,  may  be  considered  strictly  con- 
fidential. I  am  sure  I  can  depend  on  your 
favouring  me  thus  far  ?' 

*'  *  Certainly,  most  certainly,  the  strictest 
etcrecy  of  course.     Pray  go  on.' 

**He  drew  his  chair  a  little  nearer  to  me. 
Through  all  this  blinking  and  winking  I 
could  see  a  latent  expression  of  cunning 
and  curiosity  in  his  eyes.  My  card  was  in 
his  hand.     He  was  nervously  rolling  and 


unrolling   it   without   a    moments   cessa- 
tion." 

In  point  of  artistic  merit  this  book 
is  an  advance  upon  its  predecessors, 
and  gives  us  the  very  highest  opinion 
of  the  author's  powers.  If  the  subject 
he  has  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  select, 
be  not  one  of  which  we  can  approve, 
to  the  method  of  his  handling  of  it  no 
exception  can  be  taken.  And  we  hope 
when  he  next  makes  his  appearance, 
Mr.  Collins  will  profit  by  the  hint  which 
we  have  offered  in  no  unkindly  spirit. 
Fertile  and  comprehensive  as  is  the 
domain  of  imaginative  art,  comprising 
the  whole  region  of  probabilities  within 
its  jurisdiction — all  the  different  scenes 
in  which  man  has  been  called  upon  to 
act  or  sufier,  his  power  and  his  weak, 
ness,  his  wisdom  and  his  folly,  his 
struggles  and  vicissitudes,  all  in  com- 
binations infinitely  diversified  —  it  is 
not  too  much  to  expect  that  his  vice?, 
in  the  lowest  abyss  of  their  degra- 
dation, should  not  be  selected  as  the 
subject  of  fiction. 
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I  HAD  been  under  the  impression  that 
the  banks  of  the  Shannon,  immediately 
below  Athlone,  offered  nothing  to  the 
view  but  a  dreary  expanse  of  bo^,  and 
was  prepared  to  see  a  succession  of 
level,  black,  peat-banks  at  either  side, 
as  I  descended  the  river  to  Clonraac- 
noise.  It  is  true,  these  banks  of  the 
Shannon  are  low ;  and  stakes,  erected 
at  different  points,  show  that  in  flood- 
time  the  channel  has  to  be  marked  out 
from  lateral  inundations.  With  the 
exception,  abo,  of  the  flight  of  wild 
birds,  the  occasional  passage  of  a  turf 
or  hay-boat,  or  the  appearance,  here 
and  there,  of  a  solitary  angler,  there  is 
little  to  vary  the  monotony  of  the 
scene;  but  on  the  clear  and  serene 
September  day  on  which  t  descended 
the  Shannon  from  Athlone  to  Clon- 
macnoise,  it  was  a  monotony  of  verdure 
and  beauty  that  surrounded  me.  The 
banks  are  continuous  meadow ;  and,  as 
our  little  bark  was  wafled  along,  the 
breeze  came  deliciously  scented  from 
the  harvest  of  the  after-grass.     The 
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skies  were  of  a  pearly  lustre ;  the  river 
was  just  heard  to  murmur  among  the 
beds  of  sedge  and  bulrushes,  that  oc- 
casionally fringe  its  banks.  Where  the 
green  sward,  at  any  point,  rose  a  few 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  water,  the 
banks,  through  a  distance  of  several 
miles,  were  seen  to  consist  of  a  white  stra- 
tum of  marl,  supporting  the  vegetable 
soil;  but  in  general,  the  emerald  carpet 
of  the  meadows  extends  to  the  water's 
edge.  Without  timber,  without  any 
diversification  of  surface,  without  edi- 
fices, even  in  ruin,  the  scene  was  fresh, 
sparkling,  and  delightful.  Shall  I 
ascribe  all  those  agreeable  impressions 
to  the  sky,  and  air,  and  the  smooth 
motion  with  which  I  was  carried  along 
between  continuous  green  meadows 
and  whispering  reeds?  The  gentle 
reader  will  probably  guess  that  other 
influences  contributed  to  the  charm; 
and  that  such  pleasures  as  the  scene 
could  afford,  were  enhanced  by  being 
shared  with  a  sympathising  companion. 
At  five  or  six  miles  below  Athlone, 
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the  eye  becomes  aware  of  the  line  of 
the  Slievebloom  mountains,  extending 
along  the  southern  horizon;  and  we 
perceive  that  several  minor  elevations 
rise  from  the  intermediate  level,  and 
rtin  in  picturesque  green  ridges  towards 
the  left  bank  ot  the  river.     At  length 
we  have  a  feature ;  a  long  green  esker, 
or  gravel-ridge,  terminaimg  in  a  steep 
mound  of  about  one  hundred  feet  in 
height,  round  the  base  of  which  the 
river,  here  enlarged  to  a  considerable 
Jake,  takes  a  sweep  westward.     As 
the  hill  is   thrown  back  in  our  pro- 
gress,  and  the  further  prospect  opens, 
we  come  into  view  of  the  towers  and 
gables  of  Clonmacnoise.   At  first  sight, 
the  long  line  of  buildings  appears  as  if 
rising  from  the  water ;  but,  on  a  nearer 
approach,  the  ruins  are  seen  to  stand  on 
a  green  acclivity  rising  from  the  river^ 
and  sloping  backward  to  another  series 
of  romantic  eshers,  which  overlook  the 
lefb  bank  of  the  river,  through  a  dis* 
tance  of  about  two  miles.     On  the  op. 
posite    side,   beyond    the  margin  of 
meadow,  lies  the  vast  flat  of  red  bog 
80  conspicuous  in  all  Fetrie's  drawings 
of  the  locality.     But  to  imagine  that 
Clonmacnoise  stands  immediately  in 
the   midst  of  bogs,  would  be  a  very 
erroneous    conclusion    to  draw  €rom 
Petrie's  paintings.     On  the  contrary, 
it  stands  in  the  midst  of  meadows,  and 
pastoral  hills,  and  warm  tillage  lands, 
set,  it  is  true,  in  an  encircling  ring  of 
bogs,  which  surround  the  fertile  tracts 
on  every  side  :  and,  in  truth,  nothing 
can  be  more  impressive  than  the  sight 
of  these  vast  deserts  from  the  summit 
of  any  of  the  green  heights  around  the 
ruins.     Towards  the  east,  in  particu- 
lar, the  brown,    heathy   surnice,    as 
level  as  the  sea,  extends  from  beneath 
your  feet  to  the  horizon ;  atid,  if  the 
eye  could  penetrate  so  far,  would  con- 
duct   it,  hardly  interrupted  by  any 
object    t6    break    the    solemnity    of 
the  solitude,  to  the  confines  of  the 
county  of  Dublin  ;  for,  at  this  point, 
we  are  in  the  major  axis  of  the  Bog  of 
Allen.     The  unbroken  bog>surface  is 
not  unpleasing  to  the  eye.     It  is  only 
round  the  margins   of   those  tracts, 
Trhere  pools  and  peat-banks  alternate 
with   rushy  patches  of  swamp,   that 
the  sight  of  tnem  impresses  us  with  the 
feeling  of  ruggedness  and   sterility. 
The  level,  russet  floor  of  the  interior 
possesses  the  grandeur  of  the  sea,  and 
^ears  an  air  of  repose  tfiat  is  almost 
sublime.     Bet  wee  A  the  level,  brown 


surface  of  the  bo2.  and  the  undulating^, 
verdant  eskers,  the  contrast  is  one  ot 
the  most  striking  that  can  be  imagined. 
These  detached  green  ridgea  are  com- 
posed of  limestone-gravel,  often  mixed 
with  disintegrated  limestone  in  the  form 
of  marl,  and  are  clothed  with  the  sweet- 
est grasses.  The  porous  nature  of  the 
substratum  keeps  them,  at  all  times, 
perfectly  drained.  The  excellence  of 
the  soil  is  seen  not  only  in  the  verdure 
of  its  grasses,  but  in  the  golden  hue  of 
its  corn-fields.  Nowhere  have  I  seen 
straw  of  so  deep  and  florid  a  yellow. 
This  combination  of  objects  so  diversi^ 
fied  in  form  and  colour,  with  the  wide> 
blue  Shannon,  its  course  defined  hy 
those  immense  tracts  of  meadows^ 
backed  by  the  still  more  immense 
tracts  of  bo^  winding  through  the 
midst,  would  alone  fill  the  eye  of  a  lover 
of  natural  beauty  with  abundant  enjoy- 
ment; but,  seeing  in  the  midst  of  so 
singular  a  scene,  the  remains  of  a  place 
so  venerable  and  celebrated  aa  Clon^ 
macnoise,  adds  vastly  to  the  charm,  and 
really  renders  this  one  of  the  most  inte- 
resting spots  that  can  be  imagined. 

The  objects  constituting  the  group 
of  ruins  are  of  an  antiquity  of  from  six 
hundred  to  upwards  of  a  thousand  years. 
In  crossing  the  stile  that  leads  into  the 
churchyard,  you  step  on  a  tombstone 
of  the  tenth  century.  When  Dr.  Petrie 
first  visited  this  vast  depository  of  his. 
toric  evidences,  one  of  the  earliest  in- 
scriptions hei  deciphered  was  that  of 
Suibhne  Mac  Maelhumai,  one  of  the 
three  "most  learned  doctors  of  the 
Irish,"  who  visited  Alfred  in  the  year 
891,  and  aided  in  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  learning  at  O.xfonl.  Since  the 
publication  of  Dr.  Petrie's  work  on 
Irish  ecclesiastical  architecture  (for  so,* 
in  truth,  it  should  be  called,  and  not 
merely  an  essay  on  the  Round  Towers)i 
ihe  formula  employed  in  this  class  ot 
inscriptions  has  become  familiar  to  an- 
tiquaries ;  and  the  legends  on  the 
tombs  at  lona,  which  so  long  baffled 
the  Scotch  archaeologists,  are  now  read 
with  facility.  The  formula  is  simple 
and  affecting,  however  it  may  offena 
those  who  deprecate  prayers  for  the 
dead.  "  A  prayer  for  Daniel,'*  "  a 
prayer  for  Columb,*'  written  thus: — 
"  Or  do  Daniel,**  «  or  do  Columb,'* 
the  contracted  or  standing  for  th^ 
Irish  oroit  or  oratio.  With  enough  of 
repugnance  to  the  system  which  en^ 
ables  ecclesiastics  to  make  a  market  of 
their  intercessions,   I  cannot  quarrel 
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with  the  sentiment  which  leads  any 
one,  on  entering  a  cemetery,  especially 
a  cemetery  where  the  remains  of  so 
many  pious  and  eminent  men  repose,  to 
breathe  the  aspiration,  "  May  the  souls 
of  the  faithful  departed  rest  m  peace." 
How  their  names  have  been  preserved 
through  so  long  a  lapse  of  ages,  may 
excite  surprise  in  any  one  who  has  en. 
deavoured  to  decipher  the  inscriptions, 
of  even  one  or  two  hundred  years'  date, 
in  a  modern  churchyard.  The  8uc> 
cess  of  these  early  stone-cutters  has 
arisen  from  the  hardness  of  their  ma- 
teria!,, and  the  simplicity  of  their  in- 
scriptions.  Whether  it  may  have  been 
from  the  difficulty  of  procuring  slabs 
of  the  silicious  sandstone,  which  seems 
to  have  been  the  material  most  in  re- 
quest,  or  from  any  peculiar  fitness  as- 
cribed to  materials  which  had  already 
served  some  of  the  purposes  of  life,  it  is 
a  singular  fact,  that  most  of  these  early 
Irish  headstones  are  fragments  of  irre- 
gular shape,  and  many  of  them  ob- 
viously broken  portions  of  querns  and 
mill-stones.  Their  extreme  hardness 
has,  in  general,  preserved  the  charac- 
ters in  wonderful  freshness ;  and  the 
vividness  and  distinctness  with  which 
the  round,  incised,  Roman- Irish  letters 
are  engraved,  enable  a  moderately 
skilled  antiquary  to  deciphir  the 
greater  number  with  comparative  ease. 
Among  the  names  which,  from  the 
character  of  the  letters  and  form  of  the 
monuments,  may  be  referred  with  con- 
fidence to  periods  before  the  twelfth 
century,  I  noticed  : — Pinnachty,  Cho~ 
InmbfAfaelfinnia,  Pindr'etich,  Itigor{m), 
Brigte,  Meloena,  Lorcan,  (Fe)r^a/, 
Maelphetir,  Gillagiaran,  Eochuig, 
Comascache,  DathaU  Honain,  Murtain, 
Dainitt,  Cellach,  Most  of  these  have 
probably  been  identified,  and  their  dates 
fixed  by  Dr.  Potrie,  who  has  already,  in 
his  "Hound  Towers," given  the  dates 
and  details  of  several  others,  and  pos. 
sesses,  I  believe,  the  material  of  an 
ample  and  satisfactory  history  of  tlie 
place.  Clanmacnoise  has  its  own  an- 
nals, of  which  a  translation,  in  quaint 
old  English,  by  Connel  MacGeoghcgan, 
is  extant,  and  frequently  quotecT  by 
0*Donovan,  in  his  commentiuy  on 
the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters. 

The  most  conspicuous  objects  among 
the  mins  are  the  two  round  towers; 
and  the  greater  of  these,  or  O'Rourk's 
tower,  may  be  said  to  be  the  most 
remarkable  building  of  its  kind, 
both  as    being   tHe   largest  and  the 


only  one  the  date  of  which  is  known 
with  absolute  accuracy ;  for,  as  record- 
ed in  the  Annals,  it  was  finished  by  the 
Abbot  O'Malone,  for  King  Turlogh 
O'Connor,  in  a.d.  1 127.  The  other, 
the  tower  of  Temple  Fineen,  is  evi- 
dently and  unquestionably  of  contem- 
poraneous date  with  the  church  to 
which  it  is  annexed.  The  age  of  the 
church  is  doubtful.  The  remaining 
decorations  of  the  chancel-arch  may 
be  of  any  date,  from  the  ninth  to  tho 
twelfth  century;  but,  in  the  absence 
of  direct  evidence,  these  speculations 
from  fltyle  are  necessarily  very  uncer- 
tain. But  of  whatever  age  the  church 
may  be,  of  the  same  age  is  the  tower ; 
its  stones  being  recessed,  and  adapted  to 
the  slope  of  the  chancel  roof,  and  so 
carefully  jointed  into  the  work  of  thef 
wall,  that,  in  some  instances,  the  same 
block  forms  portion,  at  one  end,  of  the 
fiat  surface  of  the  church  wall,  and,  at 
the  other,  of  the  curved  surface  of  the 
round  tower.  The  masonry  of  both 
parts  of  the  building  is  of  remarkable 
excellence. 

Next  to  the  round  towers  the  greati 
sculptured  stone  crosses,  at  the  west- 
end  of  the  cathedral,  take  the  eye  with 
peculiar  attraction.  The  formula  of 
mscriptions  on  stone  crosses  is  equally 
simple  and  emphatic  with  that  on  the 
old  tombstones,  but  is  longer,  and  de- 
mands a  somewhat  better  acquaintance 
with  antiquated  Irish ;  and  the  mis- 
fortune of  such  inscriptions  is,  that 
being  committed  to  a  softer  stone  (for 
the  labour  of  carving  one  of  these  de- 
corated crosses  out  of  such  adamant 
as  is  employed  on  the  old  tombstones 
would  be  insuperable),  they  have,  in 
almost  every  instance,  been  more  or 
less  obliterated  by  the  corrosions  of 
time,  as  well  as  in  some  cases  by  the 
violence  of  fanatics.  Although  pretty 
successful  in  rending  like  legends  else- 
where, I  failed  to  make  out  more 
than  a  small  portion  of  the  inscriptions 
on  the  great  cross,  but  believe  they 
have  been  truly  deciphered  by  Dr. 
Petrie,  who  reads  them  thus : — On  the 
west  face —  Oroit  do  fiaind  mac  vxaeU 
sechUiin,  *'  A  prayer  for  Flann,  son  of 
Moelsechlainn  ;'*  and  on  the  east,  Oroit 
do  Caiman  dorroindi  in  crossa  or  in 
rijlaiim,  •'  A  prayer  for  Colman,  who 
made  this  cross  on  (for?)  the  Kin^ 
Flann."  Now,  Flann,  son  of  MoeE 
sechlain.  King  of  Ireland,  and  the  ab- 
bot Colman  Conolly,  built  the  Cathe.. 
drai  of  Cloninacnoise,  as  we  learn  from 
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tbe  Annals,   in   the   year    909,  and, 
doubtless,  set  up  this  cross  in  their 
joint  commemoration,  on  the  same  oc- 
casion.    We  have  here,  therefore,  a 
specimen  of  the  art  of  sculpture,  as 
it  flourished  among    our   Irish  fore- 
fathers  nearly  a  thousand  years  ago. 
The  western  side  of  the  cross  is  covered 
■with  bass-reliefs,  representing,  in  a  rude 
but  effective  way,  the  crucifixion  and 
other  scriptural  scenes,  from  which  the 
cross  derives  its  appellation  of  cros-na- 
screaptra.     The  sculptures  on  the  east 
side  appear  to  refer  chiefly  to  acts  of 
donation  and  events  in  the  life  of  St. 
Kieran,  the  patron.     Intermixed  with 
these,  and  on  both  sides,  are  objects 
of  the  same  grotesque  character  as  we 
see  in  early  English  and  Lombardic 
churches.    The  rudeness  of  these  sculp- 
tures is  barbaric,  not  barbarous.  There 
is  considerable  grandeur  in  the  pro- 
portions of  the  stone,  great  delicacy  in 
Its  knops  and  interlaced  pattern- work, 
and  a  sumptuous, although  rudebeauty, 
in  its  general  eflect.    It  is  eminently  in- 
teresting also,  as  exhibiting  the  costumes 
of  its  period.     Here  we  have  the  Ro- 
man soldiers  asleep  at  the  sepulchre, 
arrayed  in  conical  helmets,  such  as  the 
Bayaux  tapestry  exhibits  on  the  Nor- 
mans of  two  centuries  later.    Here  we 
have  kings,  warriors,  and  various  or- 
ders of   ecclesiastics  in  their   proper 
costumes.     On  the  base  appear  horses 
and  chariots,  with  very  high  wheels, 
and  hunters  following  the  deer  with 
hound  and  horn.     The  other  cross  is 
of  even  greater  elegance  of  form,  but 
its  decorations  ar^  confined  to  orna- 
mented    bosses    and    pattern    work. 
These  circular-armed  stone  crosses  are 

?eculiar  to  Scotic  and  British  districts, 
'hey  are  nowhere  to  be  found  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  save,  I  believe, 
in  Britanny.  A  suitable  monument 
to  O'Conncll  would  be  a  cross  of  this 
kind,  of  gigantic  size,  covered  with 
bronze  bass-reliefs,  bearing  the  old  con- 
ventional inscription,  or  do  DainieL 

It  happened  that  the  two  days  I 
spent  at  Clonmacnoise  were  the  eve 
and  festival  of  the  patron  Saint,  Kie- 
ran;  and  the  holy  wells,  crosses,  and 
sacred  graves  were,  during  most  of  the 
time,  surrounded  by  pilgrims  at  their 
devotions.  This  idea  of  the  peculiar 
eflicacy  of  prayer  offered  at  particular 
places,  seems  to  be  an  oriental  one. 
We  find  it  continually  presented  in 
the  Koran,  and  in  the  writings  of  Ma- 
hommedan  doctors.   The  course  of  de- 


votion at  Clonmacnoise  begins  with 
certain  repetitions  of  prayers,  at  the 
well  of  St.  Kieran,  distant  about  a  quar- 
ter  of  a  mile.     After  pacing  rouhu  the 
well  and  its  aged  hawthorn  in  several 
circuits,  from  left  to  right,  the   pil- 
grims proceed  to  Tobar  Fineen,  a  clear 
fountain,  immediately  below  the  ruins, 
and  close  to  the  Shannon,  which  co- 
vers it  in  flood  time.     Thence,  after 
like   exercises,   they  proceed   to   the 
churchyard,  and  having  made  certain 
rounds  of  that  precinct,  they  repeat 
the  same  proceedings  at  the  crosses, 
and  at  the  graves  of  Saints  Fineen  and 
Kieran,  following,  throughout  all  these 
gyrations,  the  course  of  the  sun,  and 
making  certain  circuits  and  progresses, 
from  point  to  point,   on   their    bare 
knees — a  very  sad  spectacle.     Those 
who  were  so  engaged  on  this  occasion, 
were  of  the  poorest  and  most  ignorant 
sort,  guided  in  their  rounds  i)y  two 
miserable  old  women,  and  were  almost 
exclusively  females.    Great  multitudes 
used   formerly  to  flock   to   this   pil- 
grimage, even  from  counties  so  ais- 
tant  as  Kerry  and  Cavan ;  but  famine, 
and  emigration,  and,  I  believe,  recently, 
ecclesiastical  disapproval,   have  so  re- 
duced the  number,  that  I  doubt  if  one 
hundred  in  all  went  their  rounds  dur- 
ing  the  two  days  of  my  sojourn.  Whe- 
ther these  pilgrimages  be  or  not  of  pa- 
gan origin,  it  is  certain  that  for  a  period 
of  twelve  hundred  years,  Clonmacnoise, 
and,  in  particular,  this  well  of  St.  Fi- 
neen, have  been  so  frequented.   Under 
various  dates,  between  610  and  758, 
the  Annals  record  the  death  of  Gor- 
man, the  progenitor  of  the  MacQuins, 
on  his  pilgrimage  here,  after  having 
fasted  for  the  space  of  a  year  on  bread 
and  the  water  of  Tiobrait-Finhin.  The 
well  is  a  clear  and  copious  one,  as,  from 
the  character  of  the  tract  of  eskers, 
from  the  foot  of  which  it  issues,  may 
be  well  understood. 

The  story  of  the  original  foundation 
of  Clonmacnoise  is  one  of  those  monk- 
ish legends  in  which  the  dependence  of 
the  ro^al  authoritj^  on  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal is  mculcated  without  much  regard 
to  the  morality  of  the  means  employed 
in  exemplifying  the  moral.  In  the  lowest 
compartment,  on  the  east  side  oicros-na- 
screaptra,  may  be  seen  two  figures, 
whicn,  although  mistaken  by  Dr.  Led- 
wich  for  Adam  and  Eve  at  either  side 
of  the  tree  of  lite,  are  evidently  enough 
a  king  and  monk  on  either  side  of  a 
stake,  or  young  tree,  to  the  stem  of 
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which  their  hands  are  applied,  those 
of  the  monk  being  uppermost,  as  if  in 
the  act  of  planting  it.  The  monk  is 
St.  Kieran,  and  the  king  Dcrmot  Mac 
Cearbhail,  who  made  the  first  dona- 
tion of  lands  to  Kieran's  Church.  The 
incident  represented  is  thus  related 
in  the  Annals  of  Clonmacnoise,  under 
the  years  535  and  547«  in  the  quaint 
translation  of  which  I  have  spoken  :-^ 

"  Twahal  Moylegarve  (Teuthal  Mael- 
Garbh)  began  his  reagn,  and  reigned  eleven 
years.  He  caused  Dermot  Mac  Kervil  to 
live  in  exile  and  in  desert  places,  because  he 
claimed  to  have  a  right  to  the  crown,  having 
proclaimed  his  banishment  and  a  great  re- 
ward for  him  that  would  bring  him  hss  heart. 
Dermot,  for  fear  of  his  life,  lived  in  the  de- 
serts of  Clanvicnose,  then  called  Artibra, 
and  meeting  with  the  Abbot  St.  Keyran,  in 
the  place  where  the  Church  of  Clanvicknose 
now  stands,  who  was  but  newly  come  thither 
to  dwell  from  Ini^-Aingen,  and  having  no 
house  or  place  to  reside  and  dwell  in,  the 
said  Dermot  gave  him  his  assistance  to  make 
a  bouse  there ;  and  tn  thrusting  down  m  the 
earth  one  o/thepiera  or  wattles  of  the  hottse, 
Dermot  took  SU  Ktyran^s  hand  and  did  put  it 
ovtr  his  own  hand^  in  sign  of  reverence  to 
the  saint.  Whereupon  St.  Keyran  humbly 
besought  God  of  his  great  goodness  that 
by  that  time  to-morrow  ensuing  that  the 
hands  of  Dermot  might  have  superiority  over 
all  Ireland,  which  fell  out  as  the  Saint  re- 
quested ;  for  Mulmory  O'Hargedie  (Maelmora 
Mac  Airgeadan)  foster-brother  (elsewhere 
called  tutor)  of  the  said  Dermot,  seeing  what 
I)erple3uty  the  nobleman  was  in,  besought 
him  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  lend  him 
his  black  horse,  and  that  he  would  make  his 
repair  to  Greallie-da-PhiU,  where  he  heard 
King  Twohal  to  have  a  meeting  with  some 
of  his  nobles,  and  there  would  present  him 
with  a  whelp's  heart,  on  a  spear's  head,  in- 
stead of  Dermot's  heart,  and  by  that  means 
get  access  to  the  king,  whom  he  would  kill 
out  of  hand,  and  by  the  help  and  swiftness 
of  bis  horse  save  his  own  life,  whether  they 
would  or  no.  Dermot  listening  to  the  words 
of  his  foster-brother  was  loath  to  refuse  him, 
and  more  loath  to  lend  it  to  him,  fearing  he 
should  miscarry  and  be  killed :  but  between 
both  he  granted  him  his  request ;  whereupon 
he  prepared  himself,  and  went  as  he  resolved, 
mounted  on  the  black  horse,  a  whelp's  heart  be- 
sprinkled with  blood  on  his  spear,  to  the  place 
where  he  heard  the  king  to  be.  The  king  and 
people,  seeing  him  come  in  that  manner,  sup- 
posed that  it  was  Dermot's  heart  that  was 
to  be  presented  by  the  man  that  rode  in 
poste  haste ;  the  whole  multitude  gave  him 
way  to  the  king;  and  when  be  came  in 
reach  of  the  king,  as  though  to  tender  him 
the  heart,  he  gave  the  king  such  a  deadly 
blow  of  his  spear  that  he  instautly  fell  down 
dead  in  the  midst  of  his  people ;  whereupon 


the  man  (Maelmora)  was  on  all  ^des  besett, 
and  at  la.>t  taken  and  killed  ;  so  as  speedy 
news  came  to  Dermot,  who  immediatily 
went  to  Taragh,  and  there  was  crowned 
king,  as  St.  Keyran  prayed  and  prophesied 
before." 

Dermot  in  return  for  these  services 
afterwards  became  one  of  the  most  mu- 
nificent  patrons  of  the  Church ;  but 
having  in  a  luckless  moment  asserted 
his  authority,  by  following  and  arrest- 
ing a  civil  culprit  in  the  sanctuary  of 
Bishop  Rodhan  of  Lorah,  brought 
down  the  vengeance  of  that  ecclesias- 
tic, who  contented  himself,  however, 
with  fulminating  his  curses  against  the 
royal  residence,  so  that  Dermot  was  com- 
pelled to  evacuate  Tara  which  has  lain 
desert  ever  since.  Worse  still,  it  was  the 
lot  of  this  unlucky  monarch  to  incur 
the  displeasure  of  the  better-known 
churchman,  Columbkille,  not  only  in 
consequence'  of  a  similar  assertion  of 
the  civil  jurisdiction  against  a  criminal 
who  claimed  Columba's  protection, 
but  also  on  account  of  Dermot's  award 
as  arbitrator  between  Columba  and  St. 
Fineen,  in  their  dispute  about  Colum* 
ba's  transcript  of  a  copy  of  the  psalter 
belonging  to  the  latter.  Dermot  ad- 
judged that,  on  the  principle  partus 
sequiturventrem,  Columba's  copy  should 
be  the  property  of  the  owner  of  the 
original,  which  so  incensed  the  choleric 
Tn-Connellian,  that  he  returned  to 
Ulster,  raised  the  Clanna-Neill,  ob- 
tained aids  from  Connaught,  and  gave 
battle  to  the  king  at  Cuil-Dreibhne, 
near  Sligo,  where  he  utterly  overthrew 
him,  and  compelled  the  restoration  of 
his  manusc|^pt.  It  was  in  his  forty- 
second  year,  and  after  a  life  of  so 
much  turbulence,  that  Columba  went 
on  his  mission  to  North  Britain,  leav- 
ing his  psalter,  however,  with  his  clan, 
by  whom  it  was,  for  a  thousand  years 
after,  preserved  as  a  palladium,  and 
borne  before  them  in  battle.  Until 
within  a  very  recent  time,  this  re- 
nowned manuscript,  ailer  an  exist- 
ence of  thirteen  hundred  years,  rested 
in  the  custody  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  where  it  might  be  seen 
beside  the  coeval  crozier  of  St.  Kieran. 
As  for  Dermot,  he  was  slain  at  Riith- 
beg,  on  the  Six- mile-water,  in  Antrim, 
by  that  '*  valde  sanguinarius  homo  et 
multorum  trucidator,"  Aedh  the  Black, 
King  of  the  Picts  of  Ulster,  whom 
Columba  afterwards  ordained  a  priest, 
under  the  strange  circumstances  relat- 
ed by  Adomnan.    His  body  lies  buried 
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at  Connor,  and  his  head  rests  here 
at  Clonmacnoise.  Dennot,  at  Cuil- 
Dreibhnej  appears  to  have  apostatised 
to  paganism,  which,  indeed,  afler  such 
examphis  of  episcopal  violence,  is  hard- 
]y  surprising ;  for  we  find  him,  on  that 
occasion,  employinc  the  sorcerer  Fra- 
ochun,  the  son  of  Tuinisan,  to  cast  him 
a  Druidic  spell,  for  the  protection  of 
Ins  host  against  the  army  of  Columba. 
Columba's  own  hymn,  or  battle- psaim, 
.composed  on  the  same  occasion,  in- 
vokes the  protection  of  God  against 
**the  host  which  makes  the  circuit 
(timcheV)  of  the  earns,"  alluding  to 
some  pagan  practices  of  Dermot*s  peo- 
ple, which,  most  probably,  were  the 
same  with  the  rounds  still  in  use  in 
our  Irish  pilgrimages  and  stations. 

The  cathedral  so  founded  by  Flann 
still  stands,  and  in  a  state  of  sufficient 
preservation  to  enable  one  to  judge 
pretty  accurately  of  its  former  appear- 
ance. The  east  end  appears  to  have 
been  modernised  at  the  time  of  its  res- 
toration by  MacDermott,  in  the  end 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  A  very 
graceful  doorway,  in  florid  Gothic, 
adorns  the  north  side,  having  an  in- 
scription in  the  raised  characters  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  The  contrast 
between  the  easy  simplicity  of  the  old 
inscriptions,  and  the  crabbedness  and 
obscurity  of  this  legend,  is  very  stiik- 
ing.  Doctor  Ledwich,  it  seems,  quite 
failed  to  read  it ;  and,  save  in  the  un- 

fublished  portfolio  of  Doctor  Petrie, 
know  not  where  the  true  tenor  of  it 
is  to  be  found.  This  cathedral,  like 
all  the  other  ancient  Irish  churches, 
here  and  elsewhere,  appears  to  have 
been  an  edifice  of  groats  simplicity. 
Some  traces  of  grotesque  sculptures 
appear  on  the  columns  of  the  western 
doorway,  and  elsewhere  in  the  interior. 
We  may  judge  of  the  class  of  objecis 
which  constituted  its  treasury  from 
the  entry  in  the  Annals,  at  a.d.  1 129, 
6f  a  sacrilege  committed  by  certain 
thieves,  who  stole  from  tlie  high  altar, 
among  other  valuables,  a  model  of  So- 
lomon's Temple,  several  chalices,  one 
of  them  bearing  the  stamj)  or  engraved 
motto  of  the  daughter  of  Roderick 
O'Conor,  and  a  gold-mounted  drink- 
ing-horn presented  by  Turlogh  O'Con- 
nor. 

On  the  south  of  the  churches,  at  a 
little  distance,  stands  Lis-na-abbaid,  or 
the  Abbot's  fort — an  earthen  dun,  sur- 
rounded with  a  deep  ditch  and  lof!y 
e.\ternal  rampart,  and  crowned  by  the 


ruins  of  a  fine  old  feudal  castle.  It  has 
been  destroyed  by  gunpowder,  and  its 
massive  fragments  he  and  lean  against 
one  another  in  picturesque  disruption. 
The  green  hills,  the  fragrant  meadows, 
this  verdant  mound  with  its  toppling 
masses  of  masonry  —  the  towers  and 
ruins  of  the  roofless  churches,  with 
their  one    ash- tree  and  wilderness  of 

frave- stones,  all  form  a  scene  not  to 
e  forgotten,  and,  as  often  as  recalled, 
associated  with  recollections  of  pleasing 
intercourse,  at  the  homely  but  geniu 
hearth  of  my  entertainer. 

I  cannot  leave  Clonmacnoise  with, 
out  again  ascending  the  green  ridge  of 
eskers  lying  immediately  behind  the 
churches.  The  forms  assumed  by  the 
rolled  gravel  are  not  unlike  those  seen 
in  sandhills  on  the  sea-coast,  only,  in- 
stead of  a  glaucous  covering  of  bent, 
we  have  here  the  greenest  and  sweetest 
grasses.  Bowls  and  hollows,  which  in 
any  other  formation  would  catch  the 
drainage,  and  form  little  lakes,  are 
here  quite  dry  at  the  bottom — perfect 
cups  and  chalices  of  emerald.  'J^faese 
eskers  extend  across  the  centre  of  the 
island,  from  hence  to  Dublin  ;  and,  in 
the  old  times,  under  the  name  of  Es- 
gair-Riada,  formed  the  dinsion  be- 
tween the  territory  of  Conn  of  the 
hundred  battles,  who  reigned  over  the 
northern  half,  and  of  Mogh  ^uadeth, 
who  reigned  over  the  southern  half,  of 
Ji^eland.  As  being  the  dryest  ground, 
also,  they  constituted  the  leading  line  of 
communication  between  the  western 
and  eastern  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and 
of  the  five  chief  highways  leading  to 
Tara,  that  which  lay  along  Esgair- 
Hiada  was  distinguished  as  early  as 
the  second  century  by  the  name  of 
Slighe  Mor,  or  the  great  road.  The 
causeway  extending  northward  from 
the  churches  marks  the  site,  and,  per- 
haps,  contmus  some  of  the  pavement 
of  this  highway,  wliich,  at  least  in 
point  of  antiquity,  equals  most  of  the 
Roman  roads  in  Gaul  end  Britain. 
But  the  steamer  from  Athlotie  is  in 
sight,  and  we  must  hasten  on  board. 

Of  the  descent  of  the  Shannon  to 
Killaloe,  aod  the  drive  thence  to  Li- 
merick, I  need  say  nothing.  Loch 
Dearg  and  the  rapids  of  CastJeconnell 
have  received  their  full  tribute  of  admi- 
ration, even,  in  truth,  to  overflowing. 
In  reference  to  the  rapids,  I  must  dis- 
charge my  conscience  of  a  public  doty. 
Let  no  one  who  seeks  for  moderate 
enjoyments  launch   on  the  eddies  of 
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Doonasy  in  charge  of  its  extortionate 
boatmen,  without  a  previous  bargain ; 
nor  believe  the  lying  emissaries  of  tht*se 
knaves,  "who  hang  about  the  inn  and 
boat-station,  that  the  rapids  cannot  be 
seen  without  their  assistance.  A  turn 
to  the  right,  afler  passing  the  ruins  of 
the  castle  which  stand  conspicuously 
in  the  centre  of  the  village,  leads  direct 
to  the  river's  edge,  and  thence,  by  the 
brinic  of  the  rapids,  through  Lord 
Massy*s  demesne  of  Hermitage,  within 
the  compass  of  a  half  hour's  walk.  If 
you  desire  a  boat,  and  would  protect 
yourself  from  imposition,  let  no  repre- 
sentation of  the  toils  and  dangers  of 
the  adventure  tempt  you  to  stipulate 
for  more  than  half  a-crown. 

The  Lower  Shannon,  although  its 
banks  have  great  woods  and  ciistles, 
possesses  none  of  the  peculiar  charm 
which  the  near  green  meadows  and 
pastures  impart  to  the  upper  portion 
of  the  river.  Everything  is  on  a  widely- 
expanded  scale;  and  but  for  the  distant 
outlines  of  the  Galtec  and  Kerry  moun- 
tains,  and  the  dome  of  Keeper,  which 
presides  over  the  eastern  half  of  the 
scene  with  imposing  grandeur,  the 
prospect  would  be  tame.  Keeper  is 
little  more  than  2000  feet  hi^h ;  yet 
its  isolation  and  massive  swelling  out- 
line give  it  the  effect  of  much  greater 
altitude.  The  object  most  worthy  of  note 
on  the  passage  to  Kilrnsh  is  the  huge  old 
Keep  of  Bunratty.  Built  in  or  about 
1210,  and  inhabited  until  within  the 
present  generation,  it  presents  the  mo^t 
perfect  realisation  of  the  castle  of  a 
powerful  noble  of  the  thirteenth  century 
to  be  seen  anywhere  in  Ireland.  Its  di- 
mensions are  apparent  from  the  height 
to  which  it  towers  above  the  lofty  tun- 
ber  trees  that  surround  it.  I  wish 
either  of  our  Archselogical  Societies 
could  be  induced  to  publish,  with  a 
eood  translation,  the  Caithreim  Tho- 
irdealbach  of  MacCraith,  a  really  he- 
roic prose-poem,  which  chronicles  all 
the  events  that  occurred  in  Thomond 
from  the  erection  of  Bunratty  to  the 
expulsion  of  its  owners,  in  1296.  An 
imperfect  translation  of  the  **Wars 
of  Turlough,"  by  Peter  Connell,  among 
the  Egerton  manuscripts  in  the  British 
Museum,  will  give  the  metropolitan 
reader,  who  may  have  any  curiosity  to 
know  more  of  Bunratty,  a  good  idea 
of  the  old  Irish  modes  of  historic  com- 
inemoration.  The  Dublin  reader  may 
consult  another  copy  in  the  collection 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 


Of  the  various  fine  seats  which  one 
sees  in  the  descent  of  the  Shannon,  there 
seem  to  me  to  be  three  worthy  of  par. 
ticular  notice ;  Derry  Castle,  on  Loch 
Dearg,  a  mansion  of  the  last  century, 
of  moderate  dimensions,  but  of  admi. 
rable  compactness,  elegance,  and  soli- 
dity  ;  Mount  Shannon,  a  noble  palace, 
embosomed  in  equally  noble  woods ; 
and  the  house  of  the  Knight  of  Glynn. 
This  last  is  unfinished ;  but  in  point  of 
site  and  design,  is  quite  worthy  of  the 
great  river  and  estuary  which  it  over- 
looks. 

Foynes  and  Tarbcrt  are  doubtlesfl 
excellent  roadsteads ;  but  one  cannot 
help  thinking  them  rather  distant  from 
the  sea.  Tlio  selection  of  a  spot  not 
at  present  accessible  by  railway  for  a 
western  packet  station,  is  tantamount 
to  having,  for  the  present,  no  western 
packet  station  at  all.  If  another  rail- 
way  must  be  made  before  the  mails 
will  be  suff*ered  to  go  by  any  shorter 
route  than  at  present,  why  not  make  it 
to  the  point  which  is  really  the  best 
and  nearest  —  Bantry  Bay,  at  once  ? 
From  Mill-street,  on  the  Killarney 
line,  now  in  progress  to  Bantry,  is  not 
much  farther  than  from  Limerick  to 
Foynes.  For  the  present,  Galway  Bay 
suffices  for  a  traffic  employing  ves- 
sels of  every  size,  and  we  hear  no  com- 
plaints of  any  want  of  shelter  or  secure 
anchorage.  A  gain  of  twenty-four  hours 
is  worth  having,  in  the  meantime,  al- 
though a  gain  of  forty-eight  hours  may 
be  had  by-and  bye.  But  by  the  time 
this  railway  is  made  to  Foynes,  I  much 
"misdoubt"  the  packet  station  will 
have  been  decided  on  somewhere  ebe. 

Although  I  spent  two  days  pleasant- 
ly and  with  instruction  on  Scattery 
island,  I  need  not  repeat  descriptions 
of  objects  ab'eady  so  well  known, 
farther  than  to  mention  the  existence 
of  an  Ogham  inscription  on  the  great 
stone  at  the  west  end  of  St.  Synan's 
Chapel.  This  stone,  which  had  served 
as  the  covering  of  a  tomb  at  some  dis. 
tance,  was  lately  raised,  to  make  way 
for  some  agricultural  operations,  and 
placed  in  its  present  position. 

The  peninsula  of  Moyarta,  running 
south-west  from  Kilrush  to  Loophead, 
although  destitute  of  timber,  and  full 
of  bogs,  has  a  favourable  exposure 
to  the  sun,  the  surface  sloping  with 
a  gentle  ascent  to  the  west  and  north, 
till  it  terminates  on  the  cliffs  thatover« 
hang  the  Atlantic.  No  one,  to  look 
at  the  bleak,  black,  and  water-soaked 
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aspect  it  presents,  on  entering  it  from 
Kilrush,  could  suppose  that  it  yields,  as 
in  faut  further  west  it  does,  good  crops 
of  oats,  and  sustains  a  tolerably  com- 
fortable class  of  farmers.  Approach- 
ing the  Atlantic  also,  no  one  would 
imagine  that  so  many  charms  of  coast 
scenery  lay  at  the  back  of  a  district  so 
rugged  and  featureless.  In  this  respect 
the  neighbourhood  of  Kilkee  resem- 
bles that  of  the  Giant's  Causeway,  the 
land  rising  towards  the  coast,  and  pre- 
sen  ting  little  to  please  the  eye,  and  much 
to  wound  thescnsibilities.  But  although 
mendicancy  shows,  or  used  to  show  it- 
self in  sufficiently  painful  forms  about 
Ballintoy,  and  elsewhere  on  the  Antrim 
coast,  no  one  ever  beheld  there  such 
distressing  sights,  not,  indeed,  of  mendi- 
cancy, but  of  silent  destitution,  as,  I 
grieve  to  say,  are  still  to  be  seen  in  this 
part  of  Clare.  In  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, 1652,  in  wulks  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  Kilkee,  I  saw  no  fewer 
than  three  families  living  actually  in 
the  wayside  ditches,  and  as  many  more 
among  the  ruins  of  prostrated  cabins. 
The  weather  was  fine,  and  the  spots 
they  had  selected  were  then  dry ;  but 
when  these  ditches  should  become 
water-courses,  as  they  since  have  done, 
I  shudder  to  think  of  the  fate  of  the 
many  helpless  children  and  aged  peo- 
ple who  have  been  driven  out  shelter, 
less  from  their  poor  holes  and  burrows 
in  these  bog-drains.  Poverty,  how- 
ever, is  on  the  decrease ;  and  a  ride  to 
Carrigaholt  or  Loophead  sends  one 
back  with  more  cheerful  feelings.  It 
requires,  indeed,  something  very  urgent 
and  instant  in  its  pressure  to  check  the 
flow  of  animal  spirits  excited  by  the 
Atlantic  breeze,  and  the  varied  recrea- 
tions for  the  eye,  presented  by  the 
downs,  and  clins,  and  great  swelling 
waves  of  the  ocean  rolling  below. 
The  cliffs  all  along  the  coast  of  Clare 
are  characterised  bv  their  abruptness. 
Elsewhere  we  usually  find  masses  of  de- 
bris at  the  foot  of  the  precipice,  and  fre- 
quent dells  and  ravines,  conducting  to 
tne  beach.  Here  the  masses  of  clay, 
slate,  as  they  are  detached  by  the  ele- 
ments, plunge  at  once  out  of  sight  in 
deep  water ;  and,  owing  to  the  reverse 
slope  of  the  surface,  which  carries  all 
the  drainage  inland  towards  the  Shan- 
non, there  are  no  streams  to  seek  the 
sea,  and,  consequently,  no  channels  to 
convey  their  waters.  Nevertheless,  the 
continual  action  of  the  waves  and  wea- 
ther on  strata  of  different  textures  and 


inclinations,  has  wrought  the  wall  of 
rock  into  an  endless  variety  of  clefts, 
chasms,  caves,  islands,  and  sloping 
glacis,  of  the  most  picturesque  forms, 
and  of  sufiiciently  grand  proportions  to 
excite  sensations  of  pleasmg  awe.  The 
little  creek  of  Kilkee  forms  a  nearly 
circular  basin,  with  a  level  beach  of 
fine,  firm  sand,  to  which  the  sea  has 
access  through  a  break  in  the  exter- 
nal clifif-line,  of  about  600  yards  in 
width.  A  reef  of  rocks,  extending 
nearly  across  thb  opening,  forms  a 
natural  breakwater,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  prevents  the  entrance  of  large 
vessels,  save  at  high- water,  and  through 
one  very  narrow  passage.  Were  a 
portion  of  these  rocks  cleared  away, 
as  might  readily  be  done  by  submarine 
blasting,  and  the  rest  of  them  raised  to 
above  high-water  mark,  the  creek  would 
form,  not  only,  as  now,  a  delightful 
resort  for  bathers,  but  a  harbour  of  re. 
f  uge  for  embayed  seamen.  It  is  distress- 
ing to  hear  of  the  fate  of  many  fine  ships, 
which  have  lately  gone,  one  cannot  say 
on  shore,  but  rather  against  shore,  at  va. 
rious  points  along  this  natural  sea-wall. 
The  only  one  of  them  whose  crew  cscap. 
ed,  was  thcKd  ward  passenger  ship,  which 
had  the  extraordinary  and  most  singu. 
lar  fate  to  be  driven  into  the  creek  of 
Kilkee,  through  the  narrow  opening 
of  the  reef,  and  stranded  on  the  beach 
within.  The  astonishment  of  some  Kil. 
kce  emigrants,  who  had  left  their  homes 
here  but  a  few  days  before,  may  well 
be  imagined,  on  finding  themselves  thus 
emerged  from  the  very  bosom  of  de- 
struction,  and  cast  up  literally  at  their 
own  doors.  A  portion  of  the  wreck 
still  remains  firmly  wedged  under  the 
bridge  at  the  head  of  the  creek. 

A  favourite  ride  from  Kilkee  is  that 
along  the  range  of  the  southern  cliffs  to 
the  promontory  and  ruins  of  Doon. 
lickey.  This  was  a  castle  of  the  Mac. 
Mahons  (not  the  northern  clan  of  that 
name,  but  a  branch  of  the  gi*eat  Dal. 
cassian  family),  in  the  sixteenth  cen. 
tury.  Nothing  now  remains  but  the 
gate,  tower,  and  part  of  the  wall 
which  cut  off  the  peninsulated  rock 
from  the  mainland.  On  one  side,  the 
sea  lies,  as  blue  as  amethyst,  in  the 
bottom  of  a  perpendicular  cleft,  some 
forty  feet  wide,  and  perhaps  200  in 
depth ;  and  on  the  other,  bi*eaks  with 
a  continually  rolling  surge  along  the 
natural  glacis,  where  a  vast  rock-slip 
has  leil  the  shelf  of  stone,  smooth  and 
steep  as  a  cathedral  roof,  sloping  to  the 
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water's  edge.  A  close  carpet  of  Tcr- 
dure  covers  the  summit ;  and  when  the 
sun  shines  on  its  many-coloured  groups 
of  visitors,  with  their  equipages  of 
ponies  and  donkeys,  and  ragged  lac- 
queys, the  scene  is  as  amusing  as  pic 
turesque.  If  Mac  Mahon  resided  here 
in  winter,  he  can  hardly  have  preserved 
his  hearing  ;  but  his  provisions,  I 
think,  would  have  kept  from  Christmas 
to  Easter  without  salt :  for  the  air, 
even  in  summer,  is  a  kind  of  gaseous 
brine. 

A  geologist  may  find  matter  enough 
for  speculation  on  any  of  these  shelves^ 
or  other  accessible  points  of  the  coast. 
You  see  stratum  over  stratum  of  sand- 
stone and  clay-slate,  the  former  all 
rippled,  just  as  if  the  sand,  before 
being  consolidated  into  rock,  bad  been 
beaten  into  these  furrows  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  tides  or  winds :  and  the 
direction  of  these  ripplings  is  different 
in  the  different  strata ;  as  if,  aAer  one 
beach  or  bed  of  blowing  sand  had  been 
turned  to  stone,  a  new  floor  of  sand 
had  been  spread  over  it,  rippled  by 
another  current  of  air  or  water,  then 
hardened  and  covered  again  with  a 
fresh  supply  of  sand,  to  be  subjected 
to  the  same  process,  in  its  turn,  and  so 
on,  through  successions  of  layers  to  so 
great  an  extent,  that  to  account  for 
them  on  any  ordinary  hypothesis, 
would  demand  periods  of  time  quite 
inconceivable. 

Still  more  remarkable  is  the  forma- 
tion of  the  clay-slate  further  north, 
which  splits  into  thick  flags,  such  as 
one  sees  on  the  trottoirs  or  cities,  but 
of  great  size,  and,  what  renders  them 
peculiarly  suitable  for  surfaces  to  be 
walked  on,  rusticated,  or  I  should 
rather  say  vermiculated,  with  infinite 
remains  of  eel-like  fossils.  The  mass 
of  mud  now  constituting  this  rock,  of 
many  miles  in  extent,  and  many  hun- 
dred feet  in  thickness,  must  have  been 
as  thicklv  alive  with  these  creatures,  as 
a  cup  of  corrupt  paste  with  its  vermu 
culi,  when  the  shock  of  electricity,  or 
whatever  other  agency  has  been  em- 
ployed in  its  transformation,  was  sent 
through  it,  and  turned  all  into  stone. 
The  facility  of  obtaining  these  great  slate 
slabs  has  led  to  some  pecuSarities  in 
the  modes  of  burial  characteristic  of 
the  cemeteries  of  this  district.  The 
whole  surface  of  the  churchyard  is 
flagged  over,  several  layers  of  these 
flat  covering- stones  being  often  laidand 
piled  on  one  another  where  many  inter- 


ments have  taken  place;  and,  again, 
the  ease  and  security  with  which  a 
vault  can  be  roofed  in  with  a  few  of 
these  broad,  massy  slabs,  has  led  to 
the  erection  of  ^eat  numbers  of  little 
chapel-like  burymg  vaults.  Thus  the 
old  church  of  Kilmurr^  Ibrickane, 
about  midway  between  Kilkee  and  the 
cliffs  of  Moher,  appears,  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, to  be  surrounded  by  a  multitude 
of  lateral  chapels,  which,  on  nearer 
examination,  turn  out  to  be  the  burial- 
vaults  of  the  neighbouring  families, 
roofed  in  for  the  most  part  witli  not 
more  than  four,  in  some  cases  with  no 
more  than  two,  of  these  great  flagstones. 
Where  this  formation  occurs,  from 
Killmurry  to  Liscanor,  the  coast  is, 
comparatively  speaking,  low,  but  equal- 
ly fatal  to  embayed  vessels,  as  the  names 
of  Malbay  and  Spanish  Point,  where 
one  of  the  Armada  went  to  pieces,  may 
sufiiciently  attest.  Beyond  Liscanor 
the  land  again  rises  towards  the  sea, 
but  with  a  much  bolder  ascent  than  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Kilkee,  and  hav- 
ing attained  a  height  of  from  300  to 
upwards  of  500  feet,  terminates  over 
the  Atlantic,  in  the  great  range  of  the 
cliffs  of  Moher.  For  a  distance  of 
nearly  seven  miles  these  vast  precipices 
present  a  rugged,  and  in  general,  per- 
pendicular front  to  the  Atlantic.  The 
strata  being  horizontal,  give  to  the 
cliff  all  the  appearance  of  a  natural 
wall,  built  up  in  courses  of  uneven  ma- 
sonry. The  rock  is  more  argillaceous 
than  on  the  southern  portion  of  the 
field,  and  especially  when  lighted  by 
the  rays  of  the  evening  sun,  is  full  of 
colour.  Seen  from  the  ocean  at  sun- 
set, the  range  of  cliff  looks,  in  truth, 
like  a  mighty  wall  of  brass.  But  save 
for  the  grandeur  of  their  general  efiect, 
a  grandeur,  indeed,  amounting  to  sub- 
limity, these  cliffs  present  less  variety, 
and  are  less  accesible  than  the  lower  and 
more  picturesque  ranges  near  Kilkee. 
Looking  from  the  highest  point,  where 
one  stands  in  themidstof  Mr.  O'Brien's 
wcll-improved  lands,  laid  down  in  excel- 
lent pasture  to  the  very  verge  of  the 
cliff,  the  whole  coast  of  Connemaraand 
isles  of  Arran  lie  in  distinct  prospect ; 
the  latter,  seemingly  within  three  or 
four  miles,  though  their  nearest  point 
is  ten  miles  distant.  I  do  not  know 
whether  at  Meenaun,  in  Achill,  where 
the  clifi'  rises  to  more  than  double  the 
height  of  the  highest  point  at  Moher, 
it  is  absolutely  perpendicular;  but  if 
it  be  not  at  Meenaun,  I  know  of 
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no  other  spot  of  equal  altitude,  where 
one  can  look  from  so  dizzy  a  height 
idirectly  down  on  the  sea.  Several  of 
the  points  of  view  at  Moher  overhang, 
BO  that  a  stone  dropped  from  the  verge, 
after  a  descent  of  five  hundred  feet, 
falls  in  the  water  ;  and  this,  notwith- 
standing a  palpable  inward  deflection, 
caused  by  the  attraction  of  the  moun- 
tain. 

The  clay-slate  and  sandstone  forma- 
tion terminates  at  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  Moher,  where  the  cliffs  sub- 
side at  the  beach  of  Doolin  and  little 
bay  of  Ballaghalyne.  Beyond  this 
commences  the  singular  limestone  dis- 
trict of  Burren,  which  occupies  the 
north-west  of  the  county  of  Clare,  and 
exhibits  a  very  extraordinary  contrast 
to  the  scenery  of  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try  a  species  of  scenery,  indeed,  quite 

unlike  anytliing  in  the  rest  of  Ireland, 
save  in  the  isles  of  Arran,  which  form 
portions  of  the  same  geological  forma- 
tion. 

For  those  who  do  not  regard  a  few 
splashes  of  saltwater,  the  shortest  and, 
in  moderately  calm  weather,  the  most 
eligible  access  to  the  isles  of  Arran  is 
by  canoe  from  Doolin,  which  is  only 
seven  miles  distant  from  Inishere,  the 
southernmost  of  the  group.  The  canoe, 
the  modern  representative  of  the  Bri- 
tish coracle f  or  hide- covered  boat  of 
wickerwork  described  by  Csesar,  is 
formed  of  a  light  framework  of  ashen 
ribs,  covered  with  tarred  canvas. 
Being  quite  cylindrical  at  bottom,  and 
without  a  keel,  the  canoe  is  easily  up- 
.set,  but  possesses  the  advantage  of 
floating  with  so  slight  an  immersion, 
that  a  stroke  of  the  paddle  will  spin  it 
t>ound,  as  on  a  pivot,  in  less  time  than 
would  be  required  to  change  the  posi- 
tion of  the  helm  in  a  keeled  boat.  No 
isea-bird  rises  more  buoyantljr  on  the 
wave  than  these  waifs  of  navigation  ; 
but  the  portion  of  them  above  water 
being  so  much  greater  than  that  below, 
they  catch  the  wind,  and  are  liable  to 
be  thrown  over  by  a  sudden  lateral 
blast  or  breaker,  unless  the  crew  see 
the  coming  danger  and  turn  their 
prow,  which,  indeed,  they  do  with  the 
rapidity  of  thought,  to  avert  it.  Each 
oarsman  pulls  a  pair  of  narrow-bladed 
**  oar-sticks,"  or  skulls,  and  B.corragh 
is  not  adequately  manned  with  less  than 
three  oarsmen.  One  passenger  being 
then  placed  in  the  stern,  and  another, 
or  in  nis  absence  a  heavy  flat  stone,  as 
counterpoise,  in  the  prow,  the  canoe 


is  trimmed,  and  will  pull  through  a 
very  rough  sea  without  more  danger 
than  arises  from  the  spray  occasioniSy 
dashed  up,  when  the  spoon- shaped 
prow  encounters  the  stroke  of  the 
wave. 

Doolin  is  one  of  the  most  secluded 
and  primitive  places  on  this  coast.  The 
people  in  general  speak  English  imper- 
fectly ;  and  two  of  my  crew  from  hence 
to  Arran  did  not  speak  English  at  all. 
Strange  to  say,  the  name  of  the  third, 
the  owner  of  the  canoe,  was  Daven- 
port ;  but  I  imagine  this  must  have 
been  a  corruption  of  some  native  Irish 
name,  for  although  Davenport  spoke  a 
little  English,  nothing  could  be  more 
Irish  than  his  features;  and,  indeed, no- 
thing could  afford  abetterexample  of  the 
cheerful  and  obliging  Irish  character, 
than  his  conduct  during  the  three  days 
his  crew  remained  in  my  service.  I 
had  regarded  Doolin  as  the  scene  of 
the  great  final  battle  between  the  Clan 
Turlough  and  the  Clan  Brian-Roe,  com- 
memorated in  the  wars  ofTurlough ;  and, 
on  that  account,  gave  a  closer  examina- 
tion to  the  remains  of  the  little  ruined 
fourteenth  century  abbey  than  I  other- 
wise would  have  done.  But  although  the 
building  offers  nothing  remarkable  be- 
yond a  pretty  ojreed  transept  window, 
with  a  square  dispstone,  it  stands  in  a 
field  which  a  stranger  cannot  walk 
through  without  wonder.  As  I  men- 
tioned, we  are  here  on  the  verge  of 
the  limestone  country  of  Burren,  and 
I  had  oflen  heard  of  the  surprising 
verdure  and  succulence  of  the  grasses 
in  the  spots  where  grass  grows  amongst 
these  fields  of  marble;  but  so  green, 
so  thick,  and  so  tender  a  coat  of  grass 
as  covers  this  particular  field  I  was  not 
prepared  to  see.  The  enclosure  con- 
tains, perhaps,  fifteen  acres,  and  was 
crowded  with  bullocks  eating  down  the 
thick  juicy  herbage  with  assiduous  de- 
light. It  seems  this  field,  part  of  the 
property  of  Major  Macnamara,  is  re- 
puted the  best  piece  of  grass- land  in 
Clare.  To  step  on  it  aft^r  walking  in 
ordinary  pasture  is,  in  truth,  like  tread* 
ing  on  Wilton  carpet  after  drugget. 
Yet  at  the  distance  of  a  few  fields  on 
either  side  the  surface  is  almost  sterile. 
Near  the  abbey  ruins,  on  a  pretty  slope 
of  sheep- pasture,  are  the  remains  of  a 
well-built  square  castle  of  the  same 
period-;  and  about  a  mile  southward, 
m  the  direction  of  Moher,  on  an  emi* 
nence  overlooking  the  vale  and  creek, 
stands  the  round  castle-tower  of  Dona- 
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gore,  one  of  the  few  mediaeval  round 
castles  of  tbi8  country,  and  one  of  the 
most  singular  to  be  seen  here  or  else- 
where. A  full  description  of  this  keep, 
which,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  a 
residence  of  Sir  Donnel  O'Brien,  and 
had  then,  probably,  been  built  some  two 
hundred  vears,  would  furnish  material 
for  a  lengthened  archaeological  essay. 
To  compare  small  things  with  great, 
it  closely  resembles  the  tower  of  Coucy, 
in  Picardy  ;  only  in  its  chambers, 
stairs,  passages,  and  other  contrivances 
in  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  it  comes 
hearer  than  it  to  the  primitive  type  of 
the  Pictish  dun  or  stone  caMr.  The 
present  doorway,  opening  from  the 
level  of  the  ground,  is  modern ;  but  on 
the  south  side  of  the  tower,  at  a  (lis. 
tance  of  about  fifteen  feet  from  the 
base,  is  an  oi)ening  which,  if  it  consti- 
tuted the  original  doorway,  appears 
to  me  to  be  the  most  sincrular  feature 
of  that  kind  to  be  found  in  the  archi- 
lecture  of  the  period.  It  Is  an  ob- 
long aperture,  of  about  six  feet  in 
width  by  three  feet  high,  having  at 
either  side  stone  holdfasts,  grooved  to- 
wards the  wall,  as  if  to  provide  for  the 
letting  down  of  a  cover  from  above  ; 
and  immediately  over  this  opening, 
separated  from  it  only  by  its  masbivo 
lintel,  is  another  apertui-e  of  equal 
width,  but  not  more  than  one  foot  hi^h, 
seemingly  designed  for  some  portcullis 
apparatus,  by  which  this  sliding-duor 
may  have  been  lowered  and  elevated. 
If  it  be  a  doorway,  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  like  example  elsewhere. 

A  cheerful  apartment  at  the  summit, 
commands  the  prospect  of  the  sur- 
rounding district,  through  four  win- 
dows, in  one  of  which  are  the  stone 
stanchions  of  a  well-wrought  ogee  win- 
dow, of  like  workmanship  with  that  of 
the  abbey.  The  tower  is  twenty-four 
feet  in  diameter,  and  about  fif^y  feet 
high,  and  has  been  surrounded  by  ex- 
tensive buildings  and  outworks  now  in 
ruin. 

A  row  of  two  hours,  against  an  un- 
favourable wind  and  through  a  rough 
sea,  brought  us  to  a  little  creek  on  the 
south  side  of  Inishere.  Here  the  canoe 
was  drawn  up,  inverted,  and  can-ied  on 
the  backs  of  two  of  the  crew,  to  one  of 
the  country  dry-docks  for  the  recep- 
tion of  craft  of  this  kind,  which  might, 
■without  much  impropriety,  be  called  a 
corragh- haggard.  Half  a  dozen  other 
corraghs  were  already  laid  up  within 
the  little  enclosure,  resting  with  their 


gunnels  on  stone  props,  so  as  to  clear 
their  curved  prows  (m  the  ground ;  and 
ours  being  deposited  on  a  vacant  stand, 
we  proceeded  to  the  village.  Our 
path  lay  across  a  vast  sheet  of  grey 
limestone  rock  which  sepanites  a  ca- 
pacious pool  that  nature  seems  to  have 
designed  for  a  floating  dock,  from  the 
external  waters.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  this  lake,  the  ridge  of  limestone 
lises  with  a  mural  front  all  along  the 
ascent  to  the  higher  part  of  the  is- 
land. This  natural  wall  is  quite 
smooth,  save  where  it  is  diversified  by 
patches  of  ivy,  and  in  some  places  is 
about  twenty  feet  high.  A  natural 
stair,  wonderfully  resembling  the  ar- 
chitectural approach  to  the  platform 
of  an  Assyrian  palace,  leads  up  this 
escarpment  to  the  upper  division  of 
the  island.  A  section  of  the  rock,  of 
some  thirty  feet  in  length,  and  about 
a  yard  thick,  has  detached  itself  from 
the  face  of  the  wall  behind,  and  stands 
forward  just  at  a  sufficient  distance  to 
iadmit  two  persons  between ;  and  the 
debris  accompanying  its  disruption 
has  so  fallen  in  this  interval,  as  to  form 
two  stairs  of  stone,  leading  symmetri- 
cally  from  either  side  to  the  top,  and 
there  meeting  at  the  centre.  It  would 
make  a  pretty  picture,  with  the  faces 
of  some  of  the  handsome  young  Arran 
people  peeping  over  the  rock  parapet 
to  gaze  at  the  unusual  sight  of  a 
stranger — for  this  South  Island  is  still 
very  rarely  visited. 

Following  the  pathway,  which  is  de- 
fined only  by  the  polish  of  the  rock- 
surface,  over  a  further  succession  of 
limestone  ridges,  we  reached  the  prin- 
cipal village,  consisting  of  about  a 
dozen  cabins,  in  the  midst  of  irregular 
stone  enclosures,  sheltered  on  the  north 
and  west  by  a  craggyknoll,  exhibiting  the 
first  patches  of  verdure  that  had  so  far 
caught  my  observation.  The  cabins  are 
of  a  better  character  than  on  the  main, 
land.  That  of  the  respectable  Widow 
O'Flaherty,  to  whom  lam  indebted  for 
the  ritesof  hospitidity,  contains  acheer- 
ful,  though  unceiledand  earthen-floored 
sitting-room,  with  a  little  bed-room  at- 
tached, not  to  be  despised  by  one  accus- 
tomed to  Eca-side  lodgings.  As  else- 
where along  the  western  coast,  the 
thatch  is  tied  down  by  a  net-work  of 
ropes  fastened  by  pegs  projecting  from 
the  wall.  To  admit  of  the  insertion 
of  these  pegs,  the  top  part  of  the  wall 
immediately  under  the  eaves,  is  some- 
times  built  of  mud ;  but  the  masonry 
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of  the  walls  is  frenerally  of  the  most 
massive  kind.  There  are  many  cabins 
in  the  hamlets  of  Inishere  which 
would  be  called  Cyclopean,  if  thev 
were  of  ancient  date.  Indeed,  it  is 
scarce  possible  to  avoid  the  employment 
of  very  large  stones  in  buildmg  here> 
the  ground,  or  rather  the  rock-surface, 
being  everywhere  strewed  with  masses 
of  limestone  ready  squared  and  cut 
bv  the  hand  of  nature ;  for  the  natural 
cleavage  of  the  rock  detaches  it  in 
blocks  and  slabs  disposed  in  the  most 
convenient  way  to  the  hand  of  the 
builder.  Masses  which  would  not  dis- 
grace the  foundations  of  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem,  may  be  seen  in  the  lower 
courses  of  many  of  these  cabin-walls ; 
and,  I  have  no  doubt,  if  a  block  of  the 
dimensions  of  Cleopatra's  Needle  were 
required,  such  a  one  might  be  found 
without  going  beyond  the  ready- cicfl 
segments  of  the  surface.  The  patches 
of  vegetable  soil  which  occur  here  and 
there  over  this  rugged  tract  arc  care- 
fully enclosed,  and  generally  planted 
with  potatoes.  The  soil  is  light  and 
sandy,  but  owing  to  the  absorption  of 
heat  by  the  rock,  peculiarly  warm  and 
kindly;  and  the  islanders  here  have 
had  the  singular  good  fortune  never 
to  have  been  visited  by  the  potato 
blight ;  never  to  have  had  a  death  from 
destitution ;  and  never  to  have  sent  a 
pauper  to  the  poorhouse.  They  are  a 
nandsome,  courteous,  and  amiable  peo- 
ple. Whatever  may  be  said  of  the 
advantages  of  a  mixture  of  races,  I  can. 
not  discern  anything  save  what  makes 
in  favour  of  these  people  of  the  pure 
ancient  stock,  when  I  compare  them 
with  the  mixed  populations  of  districts 
on  the  mainland.  The  most  refined 
gentleman  might  live  among  thera  in 
^miliar  intercourse,  and  never  bo  of- 
fended by  a  gross  or  sordid  sentiment. 
This  dehcacy  of  feeling  is  reflected  in 
their  figure^:,  the  hands  and  feet  being 
small  in  proportion  to  the  stature,  and 
the  (;estu  re  erect  and  graceful.  The  po- 
pulation consists  principally  of  the  three 
families  or  tribes  of  O 'Flaherty,  Joyce, 
and  Conncely.  Martin  Joyce,  an 
obliging  young  fisherman,  conducted 
me  to  the  objects  of  interest,  and  be- 
guiled the  way,  which,  for  the  most 
part,  is  the  roughest  imaginable,  with 
conversation  fuU  of  intelligence  and 
good-nature. 

On  the  northern  side  of  the  rocky 
knoll  I  have  described,  a  sandy  beach, 
terminating  in  a  strip  of  verdure,  runs 


up  between  it  and  the  central  eminence 
of  the  island.  The  sands  occupy  a 
considerable  extent  of  beach,  and  have 
risen  round  the  picturesque  ruin  of  the 
church  of  St,  Cavan  (brother  of  him  of 
Glendalough),  which  stands  at  the 
opening  of  the  little  valley,  till  the  sur- 
face is  nearlv  on  a  level  with  the  top  of 
the  side  wall  next  the  sea.  But  the 
doorway  in  the  inland   wall  has   so 

fuided  the  draught  of  the  wind,  as  to 
eep  a  passage  on  that  side  clear,  the 
sand  sloping  down  to  the  threshold,  as 
in  the  upper  half  of  an  hour-glass. 
The  aspect  of  these  graceful  ruins,  with 
their  airy  chancel-arch,  and  ivied  ga- 
bles, surrounded  by  a  surface  so  pure 
and  untrodden,  is  singularly  impressive. 
On  the  sea-side  all  the  hillock  is  cover- 
ed with  tombs  and  headstones.  A  rug- 
ged pillar- stone,  higher  than  the  rest, 
marks  the  site  of  jteaba  coemhain,  or 
St.  Cavan's  bed — a  grave  held  in  great 
veneration,  which  the  blowing  sands 
have  risen  around  till  it  now  forms  a 
pit  of  about  five  feet  in  depth.  An 
engraved  cross,  of  very  ancient  design, 
decorates  the  flagstone  at  the  bottom, 
but  there  is  no  inscription.  The  clear, 
fine  sand  alternating  with  patches  of 
verdure,  and  backed  by  the  blue,  incor- 
ruptible ocean,  gives  an  air  of  purity  to 
the  scene  very  congenial  to  the  idea  of 
a  last  resting  place  for  people  of  a  sim- 
ple and  virtuous  life.  "  Our  island  is 
clean  —  there  are  no  worms  here," 
were  the  repeated  expressions  of  my 
companion  ;  and  when,  on  passing  a 
little  farther  on,  we  came  to  where  the 
wind  had  stripped  the  sand  from  a  ske- 
leton, I  could  see  that  the  cleansing, 
calcerous  envelope  had  brought  the 
bones  to  the  wniteness  of  chalk.  I 
thought  of  Archytas,  prope,  litUis 
Matinum,  and  bestowed  the  rites  of 
ancient  piety— 045i/>u4  et  copiti  tnAu- 
tnato.  Old  as  this  interesting  ruin  is — 
I  judge  it  to  be  of  the  twelfth  century 
...it  is  the  most  modern  of  all  the  ec- 
clesiastical remains  on  the  Isles  of 
Arran.  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  the 
most  picturesque,  and,  perhaps,  the 
best  calculated  to  awake,  while  it  tran- 
quil ises,  the  soul. 

The  rocky  eminence  behind  St. 
Cavan's,  forming  the  central  elevation 
of  the  island,  is  crowned  with  a  tele- 
graph tower  and  a  grim  old  castle 
of  the  O'Briens.  The  construction 
of  the  castle  is  worth  remark.  The 
lower  story  is  divided  into  three  paral- 
lel vaults,  the  arches  of  which  formed 
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the  floor  for  the  principal  apartments. 
The  wall-plates  of  broad  flagstones, 
and  the  apertures  for  the  discharge  of 
the  water,  show  where  the  roof  was  set 
on ;  but,  what  is  chiefly  remarkable  is, 
that  the  parapet- wall  of  the  tower  rises 
to  so  great  a  height  as  must  have  quite 
masked  the  roof,  even  though  of  a  very 
high  pitch.  Perhaps  the  design  was 
to  protect  the  sedge  or  other  light 
materials  with  which  it  may  have  been 
covered  ;  for  the  tower  stands  exposed 
to  every  blast  from  the  Atlantic.  I 
afterwards  observed  the  same  dispro- 
portion between  the  height  of  the  roof 
and  parapet  at  the  church  of  Mac- 
Duagh  on  Arran  More. 

Re-entering  among  the  rocks,  we 
passed  through  another  village,  the 
pathway  to  which  runs  between  en- 
closures of  apparently  a  very  unprofit- 
able kind;  for,  in  several  cases,  the 
only  thing  enclosed  is  the  bare  surface 
of  limestone^  no  earth  having  yet  been 
laid  down ;  and,  when  earth  does  oc- 
cur, it  is  wholly  adventitious,  having 
been  carried  from  a  distance  and 
spread  on  the  rock.  Yet  these  patches 
of  fictitious  soil  yield  very  good  crops 
of  oats  and  potatoes.  To  see  the  care- 
ful way  in  which  the  most  has  been 
made  of  every  spot  available  for  the 
growth  of  produce,  might  correct  the 
impression  so  generally  entertained  and 
80  studiously  encouraged,  that  the 
native  Irish  are  a  thriftless  people. 
Here,  where  they  have  been  left  to 
themselves,  notwithstanding  the  natu- 
ral sterility  of  their  islands,  they  are 
certainly  a  very  superior  population — 
physically,  morally,  and  even  economi- 
cally— ^to  those  of  many  of  the  mixed 
and  planted  districts. 

This  practice  of  forming  artificial  fields 
by  the  transport  of  earth,  recalls  the 
old  tradition  of  the  Fir-Volgic  origin  of 
the  early  inhabitants  of  Arran.  It  is 
stated  by  Duald  MacFirbis,  on  the  au- 
thority of  an  ancient  tract  preserved 
in  the  book  of  J^acan,  and  the  state- 
ment is  corroborated  by  very  evident 
remains  of  which  I  shall  speak  by-and- 
bye,  that  after  the  overthrow  of  the 
Fir-Volg,  by  the  Tuatha-de-Dan»in, 
at  the  battles  of  Traigh  Eochaille  and 
northern  Moy-Tuire,  the  remains  of 
these  people  crossed  over  to  the  Isles 
of  Arran,  and  inhabited  them  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  These 
Fir-Volg,  according  to  their  own  ac- 
count, were  Thracians,  who  had  been 
enslaved  in  Greece,  and  there  employed 


in  carrying  earth  in  leathern  bags,  to 
form  the  artificial  terrace-gardens  of 
Bceotia.  If  any  portion  of  the  exist- 
ing population  of  Ireland  can,  with 
propriety,  be  termed  Celts,  they  are 
of  tnis  race  ;  and,  certainly,  those  who 
now  represent  them  here,  whether  of 
Welsh  or  Gaelic  descent,  do  the  name 
no  discredit. 

Passing  beyond  the  village  and  its 
rugged,  diminutive  gardens,  the  track 
conducts  to  the  little  old  cell  of  St. 
Gobinet,  seated  under  the  shelter  of  a 
great  limestone  crag,  and  backed  by  a 
stunted  thorn-bush,  the  one  tree  of  the 
island.  St.  Gobi  net's  is  of  the  primi. 
tive  type,  so  fully  illustrated  by  Petrie ; 
and  may  vie  in  diminutiveness  with  any 
of  those  described  in  the  Round  Tower 
Essay,  measuring,  internally,  no  more 
than  thirteen  feet  by  nine.  A  corpu- 
lent person  would  find  some  difficulty 
in  entering  by  the  narrow  Egyptian- 
formed  doorway.  This  Gobinet  is  the 
same  who  has  given  her  name  to  the 
church  of  Kilgobbin,  in  the  county  of 
Dublin  ;  and  there  seems  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  her  cell  in  South  Arran  is 
of  the  period  at  which  she  lived,  the 
early  part  of  the  seventh  century. 
South  Island  seems  to  have  been  a  fa- 
vourite resort  of  female  ascetics.  At 
the  western  extremity  of  the  little  val- 
ley, running  inland  from  St.  Kevin's, 
are  the  graves  of  seven  holy  ladies, 
called  the  Seven  Sisters,  and  now  con- 
verted into  penitential  stations.  The 
path  leading  to  the  fountain  here  is 
the  only  part  of  the  whole  island  where 
a  person  can  walk  a  distance  of  twenty 
yards  on  tolerably  level  ground.  All 
the  rest  is  rock,  reticulated  with  drv 
Stone  walls  enclosing  scattered  patches 
of  cultivation  and  pasture. 

An  hour's  rowing  brought  us  from 
Inishere  over  Gregory's  Sound  to  Mid- 
dle Island,  or  Innis  Maen.  On  ap- 
proaching our  landing-place  on  the 
southern  extremity  of  ttie  island,  my 
eye  was  attracted  by  two  edifices,  the 
only  ones  in  sight,  in  remarkable  con- 
trast with  one  another.  Close  by  the 
sea,  under  the  shelter  of  a  similar  wall 
of  limestone  to  that  which  encircles 
the  inner  platform  of  Inishere,  is  a 
church,  to  all  appearance  older,  as  it  is 
still  smaller,  than  that  of  St.  Gobinet. 
On  the  eminence  above  stands  one 
of  the  circular  stone  fortresses  of  the 
Firvolg,  enclosing,  perhaps,  half  a 
rood  of  land,  and  its  walls,  of  twelve 
feet  in  thickness,  still  standing,  to  the 
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height,  in  some  plnces,  of  fifteen  feet. 
The  little  church  is  called  Teampul 
Cinerigi ;  the  fort,  Dun-Farvagh.  Who 
Kiiierigy,  orCennanach,  may  have  been 
I  know  not ;  but  an  elder  bush  of  mode> 
rate  size  suffices  to  fill  his  church  to  over- 
growing :  its  whole  interior  space  might 
be  scooped  out  of  the  thickness  of  the 
wall  of  the  Gentile  stone  fortress  that 
overlooks  it.  Its  dimensions,  internall/« 
are  twelve  feet  by  eight ;  and  when 
roofed,  it  received  its  modicum  of 
light  through  a  triangular- headed  eas^ 
window  of  some  ten  inches  high.  The 
doorway,  not  more  than  tvvo-and- 
twenty  inches  across,  is  of  equal  width 
at  top  and  bottom.  In  the  north-eust 
angle  the  walls  are  joined  by  the  mere 
apposition  of  the  stones^  without  any 
tying  of  the  masonry.  I  know  not 
whether  it  was  from  the  idea  of  a  port-, 
able  shrine,  or  arc,  that  these  little 
churches  were  designed ;  but  in  thisx 
and  several  other  primitive  churches,  I 
observe  a  peculiar  feature*  not  irre- 
concilable with  this  idea.  At  each  endj 
two  of  the  quoin  stones  of  the  side  wall 
are  made  to  project,  like  handles,  by 
which  the  little  structure  mi^ht  seem- 
ingly be  lifted,  as  one  would  lift  a  sedan- 
chair.  I  vouch  for  nothing  but  the  fanci- 
fulness  of  the  idea,  and  the  fact,  that  the 
primitive  churches  of  Macduach  on 
Arran  More,  and  of  Oughtmuma,  in 
Burren,  are  provided  with  similar  ap- 
pendages. These  cellulae  have  no 
chancms ;  as  I  shall  also  have  to  ob- 
serve respecting  the  larger  churches  of 
the  same  epoch. 

The  Christian  remains  on  Tunis  Maen 
yield  in  interest,  as  well  as  importance, 
to  the  pagan.  The  fort  on  the  hill 
over  Teampul  Cermanach,  imposing  as 
it  appears  m  contrast  with  that  little 
oratory,  is  of  moderate  dimensions  when 
compared  with  the  really  magnificent 
stone  fortress  of  Dun- Conor,  which 
crowns  the  central  summit  of  the 
island.  A  square  barbican,  containing 
about  a  rood  of  ground,  stands  in 
front  of  the  entrance,  towards  the 
east.  The  walls  of  this  outpost  are 
about  six  feet  in  thickness,  built,  as 
all  the  rest  of  these  Gentile  works  are, 
without  mortar ;  but  the  size  of  the 
stones  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  the 
appellation  of  Cyclopean.  In  all  the 
structures  of  this  kind  which  I  shall 
have  to  mention,  the  stones  employed 
in  the  main  work  of  the  walls  are 
8uch  as  could  be  carried  by,  at  most, 
two  or  three  men  of  ordinary  strength. 


In  this  respect,  the  Fir- Volgic  remains 
in  Arran  correspond,  I  believe,   with 
the  Picts'  towers  of  the  Scottish  isles, 
which  Irish  tradition  assigns  to  the 
same  people :   for  it  is  said,  that  on 
the  dispersion  of  the  Fir-Volg,  after 
their  last  stand  at  Moy-Tuire,    they 
took  refuge  not  only  in  the  isles  of  the 
west  and  north-west  of  Ireland,  but  also 
in  Rathlin,  Isla,  and  the  Innis-Gaul,  or 
Hebrides.     Judging  from  the  nearer 
approximation  of  Dun-Dornadilla,  and 
other  like  structures  in  the  Scottish 
isles;  to  the  form  of  the  feudal  round 
castle  in  its  early  development,  as  at 
Coucy  and  Donagore,  it  seems  proba- 
ble that  these  are  of  more  recent  date 
than  the  wider,  lower,  and  less  artifi- 
cial stone  fortresses  of  the  west  of  Ire- 
land.    A  peculiar  Greek  feature,  how- 
ever, which  strikingly  corroborates  the* 
tradition   associating  these  structures 
with   the    Cyclopean    architecture  of 
Greece,  the  triangular  aperture  over 
the  doorway,  present  in  the  Hebridean 
duns,  is  wanting  in  these  Arranese  stone 
fortresses.      The    doorway   of   Dun- 
Conor  is  broken  down,  and  although 
the  walls  which  remain  are  of  a  consi- 
derable height  externally  (twenty  to 
twenty-five  feet  in  some  places),  the 
internal    arrangements    can    only   be 
guessed  at  through  masses  of  debris, 
the  ruins  of  the  upper  portion  of  the 
fort.     From  the  remains,  however,  of 
several  flights  of  stairs,  still  visible  on 
the  inner  face  of  the  rampart,  corres- 
ponding to  similar  remains  in  Dun- 
Farvagh,  and  other  fortresses  of  like 
construction,  it  appears  pretty  clearly, 
that   the  construction  was  much  tho 
same  as  that  of  Staigue  fort  in  Kerry, 
a  model  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the 
vestibule  of  the  Dublin  Society  House, 
and  which,  as  it  is  the  most  perfect 
of   these  remains,   though  not   com- 
parable in  extent  to  the  Arran   for- 
tresses, I  may  here  shortly  describe  :— 
Externally,  the  circular  enclosure  pre* 
sents  the  appearance  of  a  low,  round 
tower  of  wide  diameter,  bulging  above 
the  base,  and  thence  receding  to  the 
summit — a  form  observable  in  several 
of  the   Hebridean  duns,    and  appa- 
rently designed  to  prevent  escalade. 
A  single  low,  broad  doorway  admits 
to  the  interior.    Within,  the  thickness 
of  the  wall,  at  about  six  feet  from  the 
surface,  is  diminished  by  one-third,  sO 
as  to  leave  a  circular  ledge,  or  terre- 
pleirif  of  five  or  six  feet  in  width,  pro- 
jecting all  round.  This  ledge  is  reached 
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by  flights  of  stairs,  on  tlie  inner  faco 
of  the  walL  At  a  height  of  five  or 
six  feet  higher,  another  contraction  of 
ihe  thickness  of  the  rampart  takes 
place^  leaving  a  like  ridge,  or  shelf  of 
masonry,  approached  in  1  ike  manner,  by 
steps  from  tlie  former,  and  serving  as  a 
kind  of  banquette  to  the  parapet  formed 
by  the  remaining  height  of  the  ram- 
part. At  Staigue,  tlte  flights  of  stairs 
are  carried  up  in  symmetrical  lines^ 
each  lower  pair  of  stair-flights  con- 
verging to  the  point  where  each  upper 
pair  diverge,  and  so  surrounding  the 
internal  face  of  the  rampart  with  a^ 
reticulation  of  pyramidally -arrange<l 
stone  steps.  In  the  Arran  fortresses 
ihe  same  distribqtion  of  the  rampart 
mto  three  successive  thicknesses,  form- 
ing successive  platforms,  or  banquettes, 
on  the  interior  face,  is  still  quite  trace- 
able, but  the  stairs  which  led  from  one 
to  the  other  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  symmetrically  arranged,  or  so 
numerous  as  at  Staigue,  The  commu- 
iucation  with  the  first  platform  at  Dun- 
Farvagh  appears  to  nave  been  by  a 
stair  ascending  laterally  on  the  right  of 
the  entrance.  At  Dun-Conor  there 
are  tiers  of  several  ascents,  not  laterally 
stepped  in  the  plane  of  the  wall,  but 
carried  perpendicularly  into  its  thick- 
ness, giving  access  to  both  banquettes. 
An  arrangement  in  the  building,  exhi- 
biting a  good  deal  of  military  contri- 
vance, is  made  subservient  to  the  for- 
mation of  these  internal  stages.  In- 
stead of  building  the  rampart  in  bulk, 
and  starting  with  a  fresh  face  of  ma- 
sonry above  each  ledge,  the  Fir-Volg 
builders  have,  in  every  case,  built  tlieir 
rampart  from  the  foundation  in  as 
many  concentric  independent  walls  aa 
they  designed  to  have  banquettes  j  so 
that  if  an  enemy  should  succeed  in 
breaching  the  external  envelope,  he 
would  find  immediately  behind  it  a 
new  face  of  masoniy,  instead  of  the 
easily-disturbed  loose  interior  of  a  dry 
stone  wall. 

The  outer  envelope,  as  rising  higher 
than  either  of  the  others,  and  having 
only  its  own  thickness  to  oppose  to  the 
elements,  has  fallen  all  round  Dun- 
Conor  fo  the  level  of  the  second,  and 
in  some  places  below  it ;  so  that  what 
formerly  constituted  the  upper  ban^ 
quette  behind  the  parapet^  now  forms 
the  top  of  the  rampart — its  indepen- 
dent face  of  regular  stone- work  being 
visible  in  some  places  as  low  as  the 


foundation,  through  breaches  of  the 
external  rind  of  masonry  that  formerly 
overlapped  and  overtopped  it.  The! 
dimensions  of  these  walls  is  something 
surprising.  Making  allowance  for  the 
disruption  and  spreading  of  the  ma- 
sonry, each  envelope  api>ears  to  have 
been  nine  feet  thict  at  the  base,  giving 
an  aggregate  breadth  for  the  composite 
triple  rampart,  of  twenty-seven  feet. 
The  original  height  may  have  been 
about  twenty-five  feet.  Cavities  are 
discernible,  which  seem  to  indicate  the 
site  of  cliambers  in  the  wall ;  but  the 
dislocation  of  the  loose  materials  ren-. 
dors  this  a  very  uncertain  speculation.. 
Exposed  as  tbe  fabric  is  to  tempests 
from  the  Atlantic,  and  dependent^ 
for  its  cohesion  on  the  weight  of  its 
materials  only,  it  is  surprising  that  it 
should  have  stood,  even  in  ruins,  for 
so  many  centuries.  The  walls,  how- 
ever, are  built  with  considerable  art, 
long  stones  being  employed  on  both 
faces,  and  carefully  laid  with  their 
ends  outward.  Dun-Conor  covers  a 
large  space  of  ground;  the  area  is  an 
irregular  oval,  the  greater  axis  mea- 
suring seventy  yards,  and  the  lesser 
forty.  Looking  at  the  enclosure  as 
it  now  stands,  one  is  led  to  speculate 
on  the  sort  of  habitations  its  tenants 
may  have  had  within  it.  Traces  of 
minor  buildings  appear  over  the  area, 
but  too  indistinct  to  afford  material  for 
any  tangible  conjecture.  A  sloping 
roof  might  easily  have  been  erected 
against  the  inner  face  of  the  wall ;  and 
from  the  occurrence  in  other  buildings 
of  the  class,  of  recesses  and  cells  roundf 
the  internal  area,  it  seems  not  impro- 
bable that  such  may  have  been  the  ar- 
rangement. It  is  interesting  to  trace 
the  gradation  from  the  single  enceinte 
of  stone,  behind  which  the  warrior 
could  stand,  and  throw  his  dart  at  his 
enemy,  to  the  round  castle-tower  o^ 
feudal  civilisation.  First,  we  have  the 
fneans  of  access  to  the  summit  of  a  lof- 
tier rampart,  provided  by  means  of 
stairs  cut  perpendicularly  up  the  in- 
ner surface,  as  here  at  Arran;  ne.xt,^ 
we  have  these  stairs  and  passages,  the 
extent  of  which  before  was  limited  by 
the  thickness  of  the  wall,  carried  spi- 
rally up  its  plane,  and  included  within 
It,  as  at  Dun-Dornadilla  and  the  Scot- 
tish Picts'  houses;  next,  the  height 
being  thus  capable  of  indefinite  in- 
crease, the  diameter  is  narrowed,  and, 
while  a  covering,  throwil  over  the  top. 
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excludes  the  weather,  light  is  admit- 
ted by  windows,  pierced  through  the 
upper  side  walls ;  but  the  stairs  and 
chambers  of  greater  security  are  slill 
retained  within  their  thickness,  as  at 
Dunagore  ;  and>  finally,  the  admission 
of  light  by  windows  diminishing  too 
much  the  strength  of  the  walls,  to  ad- 
mit of  other  cavities  within  them,  the 
stairs,  and  all  other  accomodations  of 
the  dwelling,  are  brought  under  the 
area  of  the  roof,  as  in  the  finished  cas- 
tie  or  modem  dwelling-house. 

Leaving  Dun-Conor  with  feelings  of 
admiration  strongly  excited,  I  pursued 
my  way  to  the  beach  by  Killmurry,  a 
little  old  church,  which,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  modern  transept,  suffices  for 
the  island  congregation,  and  past  the 
grave  and  holy  weU  of  St.  Canannach. 
Leaba  Cinerigi,  as  the  grave  is  call- 
ed, serves  as  a  penitential  station  ;  it 
consists  of  an  oblong  pile  of  rough 
stones,  of  no  great  size,  and  appears 
as  puny  a  work,  compared  with  a  Gen- 
tile  sepulchre,  called  by  its  generic 
name  of  Leeba  Diarmuid  as  Grained 
on  the  beach  hard-by,  as  the  patched, 
dwarfish  chapel  does  in  comparison 
with  Dun- Conor.  I  were  ungrateful, 
having  recorded  the  name  of  my  guide, 
on  Inishere,  if  I  left  Martin  Faherty, 
my  companion  on  Innis  Maen,  uncom- 
memorated.  He  was  waiting  for  the 
evening  tide  to  return  to  Kilronan  with 
his  hooker,  and  would  have  been  happy 
to  accommodate  me  with  a  passage,  or 
to  tow  us  at  his  stern ;  but  time  pressed, 
and  I  put  off  for  Arran  More  in  my 
coracle. 

A  spit  of  sand,  terminating  in  what 
constitutes  an  island  at  high  water, 
forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
harbour  of  Eillaney.  Here  we  landed, 
through  a  considerable  surf;  and  hav- 
ing drawn  our  canoe  across  the  isth- 
mus, launched  again  on  the  still  waters 
of  the  inner  basm,  crossing  which,  we 
reached  the  creek  and  pier  of  Kilronan. 

After  a  two  days'  dependence  on  the 
hospitality  of  poor  villagers,  I  found 
the  change  to  Mrs.  Costello's  comfort- 
able, albeit  deal-furnished  and  carpet- 
less,  apartments  extremely  grateful. 
Her  house  immediately  adjoins  the 
inner  pier ;  and  should  her  two  rooms 
be  occupied,  the  visitor  will  find  ac- 
commodation of  the  same  description 
in  the  house  of  Mr.  Patrick  Dillon,  a 
little  farther  up  the  street  of  the  vil- 
lage.   Patrick  Mullen  is  the  guide  and 


antinuary  of  the  island.  Hitherto  his 
intellectual  pursuits  have  not  added 
much  to  his  worldly  wealth ;  but  as 
the  island  becomes  better  known, 
Mullen,  I  should  hope,  will  be  able  to 
make  an  appearance  more  suitable 
to  the  dignity  of  his  calling.  Ponies 
can  easily  be  procured,  and  I  be- 
lieve Mrs.  Costello  can,  if  necessary, 
furnish  a  side-saddle ;  but  there  are 
no  wheeled  vehicles  of  any  descrip- 
tion on  this  or  either  of  the  other  is- 
lands.  It  is,  however,  a  great  relief, 
after  the  toil  of  stepping  from  rock  to 
rock,  or  scrambling  up  and  down  the 
rugged  trackways  of  Inishere  and  In- 
nis Maen,  to  find  here,  all  along  the 
eastern  coast  of  Arran  More,  a  smooth 
and  tolerably  level  road.  The  island 
faces  the  east  and  north,  and  rises  to 
the  south-west.  All  the' higher  por- 
tions are  bare  rock,  although  divided 
by  innumerable  dry  stone  enclosures. 
In  the  crevices,  which  everywhere  oc- 
cur through  the  limestone^  there  is 
found  a  sweet  winter  herbage ;  so 
that  none  of  these  paddocks  can  be 
said  to  be  absolutely  barren,  but  the 
quantity  of  pasture  fenced  off  by  such 
an  enclosure  is  extremely  small.  The 
fertile  soil  of  the  island  lies  at  foot  of 
the  rocky  ascent,  along  the  eastern 
shore ;  and  in  this  tract  8^  the  religious 
houses  have  here  been  located;  but 
the  great  Gentile  stone  fortresses  of 
Dun-Angus,  Dun-Eochaill,  and  Doo- 
Cathair  are  erected  on  the  summit 
and  Atlantic  verge  of  the  rocky  desert 
above  ;  Dun- Angus  on  the  north, 
Doo-Cathair  on  the  south,  and  Dun- 
Eochaill,  on  the  highest  and  central 

{)oint  of  the  island.  The  first  specu- 
ation  that  suga:ests  itself  on  sight  of 
these  immense  keeps  is,  as  to  whence 
supplies  were  procured  for  so  large  a 
force  as  they  must  have  needed  for 
their  occupation.  In  the  end  of  the 
fifth  and  beginning  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury,  when  the  first  Christian  recluses 
settled  here,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
supplies  of  food  for  even  a  few  persons 
was  so  great  as  to  furnish  material 
for  the  best  part  of  their  chroniclers' 
miracles.  Was  it  by  plunder,  or  by 
those  arts  of  rock-cultivation  which 
their  ancestors  practised  in  Greece, 
that  Angus  and  Muirbheac  Mil,  and 
Conor,  and  Farvagh  victualled  their 
stone  palaces?  Of  the  Picts,  their 
cousins,  or,  more  probably,  their  bre- 
thren, who  remained  in  Ireland  afW 
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the  first  Cuithneac  emigration,  record- 
ed in  the  Irish  Nennius,  we  are  told— . 
(Irish  Nenniusi  p.  145)— 

**  Plundering  In  »htpf 
Bj  them  WM  taoghl— > 
Uilli  and  rocks  they  prepeiwl  for  the  plongh  T* 

80  that,  they  may  have  been  utrobiaue 
paraii;  but,  I  should  suppose  the  lor. 
mer  method  of  livelihood  the  more 
probable.  King  Angus  must  have 
possessed  more  treasures  than  the 
rocks  of  Arran  could  well  have  af- 
forded, when  he  employed  such  la- 
hour  as  has  been  expended  at  Dun- 
Angus,  in  fortifying  the  approaches 
to  Us  stronghold. 


I  noticed  the  Fictish  form  given  to 
the  name  as  pronounced  by  the  Arran 
people,  "Doon-Ungust,"  and  "Doon- 
iJnguish.*'  It  is  the  same  name  as  the 
Scandinavian  Henorist,  the  Roman  An- 
cus,  and  the  Trojan  Anchises.  An. 
gus,  the  founder  of  this  fortress,  was 
son  of  Uaidhmore,  and  built  it  in  the 
first  century  of  our  era  (Mac  Firbis's 
Account  of  the  Firboles,  Book  of  Le- 
can,  fo.  2776).  As  the  most  exten* 
sively  fortified  and  best  authenticated 
of  these  remains,  it  will  probably  be 
the  first  object  sought  by  visiters.  The 
road  to  it  from  Kilronan  abounds  in  ob. 
jocts  of  the  greatest  interest. 


THOMAS  MOORX. 


The  expectation  which  the  announce, 
ment  of  Lord  John  Russell's  "  Me. 
moirs  of  Moore"*  was  calculated  to 
create,  has  not    been    disappointed. 
The  first  two  volumes  have  appeared, 
and  are  among  the  most  interesting 
books  we  have  read.    A  graceful  pre. 
face  tells  the  share  which  Lord  John 
Russell  has  in  the  work,  which  as  yet 
seems  to  have  been  little  more  than 
selection.     The  work    opens  with   a 
memoir  commenced  by  Moore  in  the 
year  1833,  in  which  he  gives  an  ac- 
count of  his  early  school  and  college 
life,  but  which  is  continued  no  farther 
than  to  the  period  of  his  becoming  a 
law  student  at  the  Middle  Temple,  in 
order  to  his  being  called  to  the  Bar. 
The  memoir  is  followed  by  nearly  400 
letters  of  Moore — the  first  bearing  date 
April  3,  1793  ;  the  last,  November  8, 
1818.     At  the  close  of  this  part  of  the 
work  is  the  following  note  of  the  edi- 
tor:-. 

"  These  letters  are,  many  of  them — ^rnost 
of  them,  I  may  say — without  a  fall  date, 
and  I  fear  several  have  been  wrongly 
placed." 

Then  follows  a  very  full  diary  of 
Moore's,  extending  from  the  18th  of 
Autrust,  1818,  to  the  30th  of  August, 
1819 — this  being,  as  might  be  antici- 


C'  ^y  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
k. 
In  Moore's  will,  written  in  1828, 
there  was  a  request  that  Lord  John 
Russell  should,  from   such  papers  or 
letters  as  Moore  might  leave,  form 
some  publication  that  might  afford  the 
means  of  making  some  provision  for 
his  wife  and  family.     This  publication 
is  undertaken  in  fulfilment  of  that  re. 
quest.  The  business  of  selection  from  a 
mass  of  letters  written  on  private  bu- 
siness,  must  always  be  accompanied 
with  difiiculties.     Had  there  not  been 
a  sort  of  custom,  creating  almost  an 
indisputable  law  of  society  on  such  sub- 
jects,  we  should  have  imagined  it  more 
than  doubtful  whether  the  kind  of  con- 
fidence  in  which  letters  giving  domestic 
details,  intended  for  friends  and  not 
for  the  public,  are  written,  is  not  vio- 
lated by  such  exposure;  and  we  rather 
think   that  such   things,  after  being 
read  to  the  fireside  circle,  for  whom 
they  are  intended,  should  be  thrown 
into  the  fire.     Such  was,  we  believe, 
Sydney  Smith's  habit — a  man  not  likely 
to  err  m  a  question  of  the  minor  morals 
of  life.    However,  the  question  seems  to 
have  been  settled  the  other  way.     It 
was  regarded  as  a  moot  point  in  the 
days  of"  Mason's  Gray."     Hayley,  in 
his  '*  Cowper,**  followed  the  example  ; 
and  there  seems  now  no  feeling  on  the 
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subject  except,  perhaps,  occasiOTmlly 
a  modest  fear,  x\\}xi  the  public  may  con- 
scientiously refasc  to  read. 

Lord  John  is,  ho^vercr,  released 
from  all  scruples  by  Moore's  wiil. 
His  difficulties  arise  not  from  any 
peneral  doubts  of  the  kind  we  have  in- 
dicated. They  are  only  as  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  selection,  and  on  what 
Srinciples  it  is  to  be  determined.  He 
as  to  choose  between  the  risk  of  not 
sufficiently  exhibiting  the  poet's  mind 
if  lie  omits  too  much,  and  of  over- 
loading the  work  with  unimportant 
details  if  he  errs  on  the  side  of  minute- 
ness. 

He  determines,  finally,  on  printing 
as  much  as  he  can.  The  lives  of  Scott 
and  Madame  de  Grenlis  ar«  interesting^ 
"from  the  reality  which  profuse  de- 
tails give  to  the  story."  He  refers  to 
"Don  Quixote,"  " Robinson  Crusoe," 
and  •*  Gulliver,"  for  the  way  in  which 
great  masters  of  fiction  give  an  air  of 
seeming  truth  to  their  narraiivi's,  by 
the  introduction  of  "small  circum. 
stances  and  homely  remarks"  : — 

"  ir  this  is  the  mo^e  In  wliich  those  great 
masters  have  Impartod  an  intrrest  to  Hna- 
gin&ry  evont%  it  is  a  proof  that  iu  filight  bat 
chamcteristic  details  U  to  be  found  tlic  source 
of  sympathy  in  the  story  of  a  real  life." 

A  more  serious  difl^culty  than  that 
which  we  Imve  indicated  with  respect 
to  the  letters,  arises  in  the  case  of  the 
diary.  The  events  recorded  by  Moore 
are  so  recent,  that  pain  is  not  unlikely 
to  be  infiictod  by  the  publication  of 
his  papers.  From  the  nature  of  the 
ofiSlce  imposed  on  Lord  John  Russell 
by  his  friend,  and  the  language  iu 
wnich  it  was  expressed,  much — nay, 
everything — was  left  to  his  discrt'tion. 
Moore's  chief,  if  not  his  sole  object, 
was  to  make  out  a  provision  for  his 
family;  and,  consistent  with  this 
beinff  done,  it  is  pLtin  that  Lord  John 
was  intended  to  have  unlimited  power 
over  the  papers  left.  AV itU  Mr.  Long- 
man  arrangements  sufficient  for  the 
chief  purpose  have  been  made,  and 
**  with  respect  to  the  second  consider- 
ation," he  says — 

"  I  have  endeavoured  to  preserve  the  in- 
terest of  Utters  and  of  a  diary  written  with 
great  freedom  and  familiar! t\%  at  as  tittle 
cost  as  possible  to  those  private  and  Imllowed 
fbelings  which  ought  always  to  be  restpected. 
If  it  a  comfort  to  reflect,  that  Che  kindness 
of  Moors  •  nature,  and  the  general  benevo- 


lence which  his  bright  talents  and  warm 
lieart  excited,  tend  to  exhibit  society,  in  his 
view  of  it,  in  it^  best  aspect.  It  is  thus 
with  a  jrood  portra't-paiiiter.  Not  only 
wimid  Sir  Joshua  Rej'uolds  paint  bettir'that 
wliich  was  before  hhn  than  an  ordinary 
limner,  but  that  which  was  before  him  woul  1 
be  better  worth  painting.  For,  by  agree- 
able conversation,  and  by  quickness  in 
catching  the  best  turn  of  the  featureiS  he 
would  raise  upon  the  countenance  a»d  fix 
upon  the  canvas,  the  wisest  look  of  the 
judge,  the  fivellcst  expression  of  the  wit, 
and  the  most  hrflliant  glances  of  the  beauty. 

^^SToore's  life,  from  infancy  to  decay,  i« 
represented  in  his  own  account,  whether  in 
the  shape  of  memoir,  letters,  or  diar>'. 
There  wUl  be  seen  his  early  progress  aa  a 
schoolboy;  his  first  success  as  an  author; 
his  marriage ;  the  happiness  of  his  wedded 
life ;  the  diotrese  arising  from  the  defalcation 
of  his  deputy  at  Bermuda ;  his  residence  at 
Paris ;  his  ^wpularity  as  a  poet ;  and,  lastly, 
the  domestic  losses  which  darkened  his  latter 
days,  and  obscured  one  of  the  most  spark- 
ling intellects  that  ever  shone  upon  the 
world.  His  virtues  and  his  failings,  his 
happiness  and  his  afflictions,  his  popularity 
as  an  author,  his  success  in  society,  his  at- 
tachment as  a  friend,  hia  love  as  a  son  and  a 
husband,  are  reflected  in  these  volumes. 
Still  there  arc  some  remarks  wliich  an  editor 
may  be  allowed  to  make  by  way  of  intro- 
duction to  this  work. 

"  Tiie  most  engagios:  as  well  as  the  most 
powerful  passions  of  Moore  were  his  domes- 
tic  affections.  It  was  truly  and  sagaciously 
observotl  of  him  by  his  friend,  Mias  God- 
frey, 'You  have  contrived,  God  knows 
how !  amidst  the  plea-sures  of  the  world,  to 
prt'servu  nil  your  home  fireside  affections  true 
and  genuine  as  you  brought  them  out  with 
you ;  and  this  is  a  tratt  in  your  character 
that  I  think  beyond  all  praise ;  it  is  a  per- 
fection that  never  goes  alono:  and  I  believe 
you  will  turn  out  a  saint  or  an  angel  after 
all  * " — Vol.  i  pp.  ix.  X.  xL 

^foore's  doniestic  character  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact,  that  twioa 
a^week,  Trhile  his  mother  lived*  he 
wrote  to  her,  with  the  exception  of  & 
year  which  he  passed  in  America  and 
l^rmuda.  In  mariied  life,  there  was 
to  his  wife  and  home  tlie  same  aifection 
which  was  so  marked  a  feature  of  hia 
character  in  his  intercourse  with  hia 
mother  and  sisters. 

Lord  John,  in  the  iHrofaee»  recapitu- 
lates Moore's  titles  to  fame,  attaehiog 
more  moment  to  hispoliticalandpolemi- 
cal  works  than  they  at  all  deserve^-dis. 
cussing  the  merits  of  "  Lalla  Rookh," 
and  seekiui;  to  determine  the  relative 
merits  of  each  of  the  poems  of  which  it 
consiet«,  and  tnding  the  preface  by  ex* 
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tracts  from  Gerald  Griffin's  "Letters," 
Willis's  '•  Pencillings  by  the  Way;," 
Leigh  Hunt's  *' Memoirs,"  and  Wil- 
son's "  Recreations  of  Christopher 
Korth."  These  extracts  are  all  from 
j>ablications  easily  obtained,  but  which 
it  is  conrenient  to  hare  brought  to- 
gether, and  which  the  editor  of  this 
trork  found  done  to  his  hand  in  a 
contemporary  periodical.  We  have,  in 
an  appendix  to  the  preface^  a  com- 
parison between  Tasso's  and  Milton*s 
bcvils.  We  suppose  that  Moore's 
•*  Jjoves  of  the  Angels  "  brought  them 
to  Lord  John's  mind.  In  Tasso's  demon, 
we  are  told  the  features  are  ''those  of  as 
fbul  and  noisome  a  fiend  as  can  well  be 
described^not  so  Satan."  In  Milton, 
"  All  is  great,  and  nothing  is  disgust- 
inpf."  The  criticism  is  just  enough, 
but  out  of  place  —  strangely  out  of 
place>* 

**  Tha  thing  we  know  If  neither  rich  n)r  rare, 
Bat  wonder  how  the  deril  it  came  there.** 

Speaking  of  "Lalla  Rookh,"  we  are 
told  that— 

*'  It  is  difficult  to  give  a  preference  to  one 
of  the  poems  wliich  cocnposo  the  volume  over 
the  rest.  Crabbe  preferred  the  '  Veiled  Pro- 
phet;' Byron  the  *  Fire- Worshippers.'  Of  these 
the  *  Veiled  Prophet'  displays  the  greater 
power;  the  *  Fire- Worshippers'  the  more  na- 
toral  and  genuine  paMion.  The  story  of  the 
*  Veiled  Prophet'  is  somewhat  revolting,  and 
r8<}uire8  tlie  most  musical  and  refined  poptry 
to  make  it  even  bearable.  Tlie  Ghebers 
were  no  d^ubt  Awoeiated  in  the  mind  of 
Moore  with  the  reii^Mon  and  the  country 
most  dear  to  hid  heart.'' — Vol.  i  p.  xxv. 

Moore  wnsborn  at  No.  12,  Aungier- 
street,  comer  of  LittUs  Longford-street, 
on  the  28th  of  May,  1779.  Of  his 
father's  Ikmiky,  Mo<»e  is  able  to  tell  us 
nothing,  except  that  they  were  fr«)ni 
Kerry;  and  that*  when  bis  name  bo- 
and  secoikl  eoasins  of  the  paternal  line, 
oaooe  known,  be  was  haunted  with  ap^^ 
plications  for  his  |>atroBage  from  6rst 
which  he  appears  to  have  disregarded 
or  repelled.  Of  bis  mother's  people 
he  knew  more.  Pier  maiden  name  was 
Codd  :— 

"  My  old  gouty  grandfather,  Tom  Codd, 
who  lived  in  the  Commarket,  Wexford,  is 
connected  with  some  of  my  earliest  remem- 
brances. Besides  being  engaj^ed  in  the  pro- 
vtHion  trade,  ho  ma»t  also.  I  think  (from  my 
recolleGtion  of  the  machinery),  have  had 
something  to  do  with  weaving.  But  though 
tbua  humble  in  his  calling,  he  brought  up  a 


large  family  reputably,  and  was  always,  as 
I  have  heard,  much  respected  by  his  fellow- 
townsmen. 

*'  It  was  some  time  in  the  year  1778  that 
Anastasia,  the  eldest  daughter  of  this  Tho- 
mas Codd,  became  the  wife  of  my  father, 
John  Moore,  and  in  the  following  year  I 
came  into  the  world.  My  mother  could  not 
have  been  much  more  than  eighteen  (if  so 
old)  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  and  my 
fhther  was  considerably  her  senior.  Indeed, 
I  have  fluently  heard  her  say  to  him  in 
her  laughing  moods,  *  Tou  know,  Jack,  yoa 
were  an  old  bachelor  when  I  married  you.' 
At  this  period,  as  I  always  understood,  my 
father  kept  a  small  wine-store  in  Johnson's- 
coart,  Grafton-street,  Dublin;  the  same 
court,  by  the  way,  where  I  afterwards  went 
to  school.  On  Ids  marriage,  howcTer,  hav- 
ing received,  I  rather  think,  some  little  money 
with  my  mother,  he  set  up  business  in  Aun- 
gier-street.** — Vol.  i.  pp.  J,  2. 

Some  how  or  other,  we  are  rather 
glad  that  the  poet's  name  was  Moore, 
not  Codd.  Think  of  Codd's  "  Ana- 
creonl"  —  Anacreon  Codd!  Codd's 
"Travels  in  search  of  a  Religion  1"  It 
is  well  that  the  gouty  old  grandfather 
did  not  insist  on  the  poet  bearing  his 
name. 

Moore's  mother,  soon  after  his  birth, 
commemorated  the  event  by  having  a 
medal  struck  off,  bearing  engraved 
upon  it  his  name  and  the  important 
date.  The  medal  was  a  crown-piece, 
smoothed  to  receive  the  new  record. 
Moore  ascribes  the  strange  fancy  to 
some  difficulty  arising  from  the  penal 
laws  then  in  force,  of  registering  the 
births  of  Koman  Catholic  children : — 

'*  At  a  very  early  age  I  was  sent  to  a 
school  kept  by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Ma- 
lone,  in  the  same  street  where  we  lived. 
This  wild,  odd  fellow,  of  whose  cocked  hat 
I  have  stih  a  terj  clear  remembrance,  used 
to  pass  the  greater  part  of  bis  nights  m 
drinking  at  public-houses,  and  was  hardly 
ever  able  to  make  his  appearance  in  the 
school  before  noon.  He  would  then  gene- 
rally whip  the  boys  all  round  for  disturbing 
bis  slumbers.  I  was  myself,  however,  a 
speciiil  favourite  with  him,  partly,  perhaps, 
from  being  the  youngest  boy  in  the  school, 
but  chiiefly,  I  think,  from  the  plan  which 
then,  and  ever  after,  my  anxious  mother 
adopted,  of  heaping  with  all  sorts  of  kind- 
nesses and  attention,  those  who  were  in  any 
way,  whether  as  masters,  ushers,  or  school- 
fellows, likely  to  assist  me  in  my  learning. 

**From  my  naturjl  quickness,  and  the 
fund  pride  with  which  I  was  regarded  at 
home,  it  was  my  lot,  unluckily  perhaps — 
though  from  such  a  source  I  can  con^der 
nothing  unlucky — to  be  made,   at  a  very 
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early  ag^,  a  sort  of  show  child ;  and  a  talent 
for  reciting  was  one  of  the  first  which  my 
mother^s  own  tastes  led  her  to  encourage  and 
cultirate  in  me.  The  zealous  interest,  too, 
which,  to  the  last  moment  of  her  life,  she 
continued  to  take  in  the  popular  politics  of 
the  day,  was  shown  by  her  teaching  me, 
when  I  was  not  quite  four  years  old,  to  re- 
cite some  verses  which  had  just  then  ap- 
peared against  Grattan,  reflecting  severely 
upon  his  conduct  on  the  question  of  simple 
Bepeal.  This  short  eclipse  of  our  great  pa- 
triot's popularity  followed  closely  upon  the 
^lendid  grant  bestowed  on  him  by  the 
House  of  Commons ;  and  the  following  de- 
scription of  an  apostate  patriot,  in  allusion 
to  this  circumstance,  I  used  to  repeat,  as 
my  mother  has  often  told  me,  with  peculiar 
energy : — 

** '  Pay  down  hii  prlee,  he*ll  wheel  abont. 
And  laugh,  like  Grattan,  at  the  nation.* 

"I  flometimeB  wonder  that  it  never  oc- 
curred to  me,  during  the  many  happy  hours 
I  have  since  passed  with  this  great  and  good 
man,  to  tell  him  that  the  first  words  of 
rhyme  I  ever  lisped  in  my  life,  were  taken 
from  this  factious  piece  of  doggerel,  aimed  at 
himself  during  one  of  those  fits  of  popular 
injustice,  to  which  all  fame  derived  from 
the  populace  is  but  too  likely  to  be  ex~ 
posed. 

**  One  of  the  persons  of  those  early  days 
to  whom  I  look  back  with  most  pleasure, 
was  an  elderly  maiden  lady,  possessed  of 
some  property,  whose  name  was  Dodd,  and 
who  lived  in  a  small  neat  house  in  Camden- 
etreet.  The  class  of  society  she  moved  in 
was  somewhat  of  a  higher  level  than  ours ; 
and  she  was  the  only  person  to  whom,  during 
my  childhood,  my  mother  could  ever  trust 
me  for  any  time  away  from  herself.  It  was, 
indeed,  from  the  first,  my  poor  mother's  am- 
bition, though  with  no  undue  aspirings  for 
herself,  to  secure  for  her  children  an  early 
footing  in  the  better  walks  of  society ;  and 
to  her  constant  attention  to  this  object  I  owe 
both  my  taste  for  good  company,  and  the 
facility  I  afterwards  found  in  adapting  my- 
■elf  to  that  sphere.  Well,  indeed,  do  I  re- 
member my  Christmas  visits  to  Miss  Dodd, 
when  I  used  to  pass  with  her  generally  three 
whole  days,  and  be  made  so  much  of  by 
herself  and  her  guests :  most  esp^ially  do  I 
recall  the  delight  of  one  evening  when  she 
had  a  large  tea-party,  and  when,  with  her 
alone  in  the  secret,  I  remained  for  hours  con- 
cealed under  the  table,  having  a  small  barrel- 
organ  in  my  lap,  and  watching  anxioui*ly 
the  moment  when  I  was  to  burst  upon  their 
ears  with  music  from  —  they  knew  not 
where !  If  the  pleasure,  indeed,  of  the  poet 
lies  in  anticipating  his  own  power  over  the 
imaj^itiation  of  others,  I  had  as  much  of  the 
poetical  feeling  about  me  while  lying  hid 
under  that  taUe  as  ever  I  could  boast 
since." — Vol.  i.  pp.  3-5. 


Moore*s  parents  took  great  care  of 
his  education.  He  was  sent  to  Whyte's 
school,  then  in  high  reputation.  Wh}^^ 
was  proud  of  his  own  verses,  and  was 
fond  of  declamation,  and  all  manner  of 
theatrical  display.  Moore,  for  the 
first  time,  saw  bis  name  in  print  in  the 
pla^-bill  for  some  private  theatricals, 
which  promised,  as  an  epilogue  to  Jane 
Shore  —  "A  Squeeze  to  St.  Paul's, 
by  Masteb  Moore." 

Moore's  own  first  remembered  rhymes 
were  an  epilogue  of  a  few  years  later 
date.  His  first  published  verses  were 
in  the  ArUhologta  HiberTuca,  a  well- 
conducted  magazine  of  1793  or  1794. 
Moore's  mother  was  very  attentive  to 
every  person  engaged  in  the  instruction 
of  her  children  ;  and  through  this  dis- 
position of  hers,  and  also  through  ge- 
nerous kindnesses  to  all  who  stood  in 
need  of  her  kindness,  Moore  was  early 
acquainted  with  Frenchmen  and  Ita- 
lians, who,  in  one  capacity  or  another, 
were  seeking  bread  in  Dublin,  and  thus 
he  became  early  acquainted  with  mo- 
dern languages.  At  Whyte's  school  was 
a  teacher  of  Latin,  named  Donovan, 
who,  in  addition  to  whatever  classical 
learning  he  might  communicate,  indoc- 
trinated Moore  in  those  political  views 
which  some  men  call  patriotism,  and 
others  rebellion.  Moore  describes  him- 
self as  "being,  if  I  may  sav  so,  born  a 
rebel.'*  Still  to  his  school  hours  with 
Donovan,  and  their  conversations,  he 
attributes  much  of  the  hold  which  such 
subjects  took  of  his  imagination  and  his 
feelings. 

In  1793,  some  of  the  disabilities 
afiecting  Roman  Catholics  were  re- 
moved. The  advantages  of  an  edu- 
cation at  the  University  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  were  opened  to  them, 
though  they  were  not  rendered  admis- 
sible to  an^  share  in  the  property  of 
that  institution,  or  to  any  of  the  nonours 
or  advantages  of  fellowships  or  scholar- 
ships. This  created  a  debate  among 
the  Moores,  when  it  was  determined 
that  their  son  should  enter  College, 
whether  ho  ought  not  to  be  entered  as 
a  Protestant : — 

"  But  such  sn  idea  could  hold  but  a  brief 
place  in  honest  minds,  and  its  transit,  even 
for  a  moment,  through  the  thoughts  of  my 
worthy  parents, only  shows  how  denioraliaiiig 
roust  be  the  tendency  of  laws  which  hold 
forth  to  their  victims  such  temptations  to 
duplicity.  My  mother  was  a  sincere  and 
warm  Catholic,  and  even  gave  in  to  some  of 
the  old  superstitions  connected  with  that  faitht 
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in  a  manner  remarkable  for  a  person  of  her 
natural  strength  of  mind.  The  less  sanguine 
nature  and  quiet  humour  of  my  father,  led 
him  to  view  such  matters  with  rather  less 
reverent  eyes ;  and  though  my  mother  could 
seldom  help  laughing  at  his  sly  sallies  against 
the  priests,  she  made  a  point  of  always  re- 
proving  him  for  them,  saying  (as  I  think 
I  can  hear  her  saying  at  this  moment),  *  I 
declare  to  God,  Jack  Moore,  you  ought  to 
be  ashamed  of  yourself.'" — Vol.  L  p.  29. 

Moore  entered  College.  Burrowes, 
afterwards  Dean  of  Cork,  was  his  tu- 
tor.  In  the  first  year  he  obtained  a 
premium  and  a  certificate ;  bat  there 
his  college  honours  ceased — at  least,  in 
the  regular  course,  he  obtained  no 
others.  An  English  theme  of  his  at- 
tracted  the  attention  of  one  of  the 
fellows.  Walker,  a  remarkable  man. 
He  read  the  theme ;  it  was  in  verse. 
He  asked  Moore  did  he  himself  write 
the  verses — a  question  perfectly  rea- 
sonable, as  at  that  time  exercises  of 
the  kind  were  regarded  as  a  mere 
form,  seldom  written  by  the  pupils 
examined — seldom  read  by  the  examin- 
ers.  On  being  assured  that  they  were, 
Walker  obtained  a  premium  for  them 
from  the  Board. 

Moore*s  success  led  to  diligence,  and 
at  the  next  examinations  he  was  a  can- 
didate for  classical  honours.  A  class- 
fellow  of  the  name  of  Ferral,  however, 
Moore  tells  us,  was  a  successful  com- 

gititor  for  the  premium  given  by  the 
oard  to  the  best  answerer. 
We  suspect  that  the  Ferral  of 
Moore's  narrative  was  no  other  than 
a  man  of  very  remarkable  talents,  and 
one  of  the  best  classical  scholars,  and 
most  accomplished  men,  whom  we  have 
ever  met,  the  late  M.  J.  Farrell,  of 
Cork.  He  was,  we  know,  a  class-fellow 
of  Moore's ;  and  through  his  whole  col- 
lege course  he  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  his  day.  K  we 
are  right,  it  seems  to  us  strange  that 
Moore  could  have  mis-spelt  his  name. 
But  this  may  be  a  misprint,  or  arise 
from  imperfect  recollection,  afler  so 
lon^  an  mterval. 

It  was  the  era  of  republicanism. 
There  was,  however,  one  king  acknow. 
ledged  by  the  good  people  of  Dublin. 
The  hay  bishop  of  the  old  days  of 
Church  dominion  did  not  create  greater 
fun,  or  afford  more  opportunity  of  sa- 
tirical  allusion,  than  did  the  King  of 
Dalkey.  Dalkey  is  a  little  island, 
some  eight  miles  from  Dublin  ;  and 
here  was  the  seat  of  an  elective  mo- 


narchy. There  was  an  annual  election, 
and  an  annual  coronation.  We  be. 
lieve  that  the  monarch  was  re-eligiblc, 
and  often  heki  his  sceptre  for  years. 
In  Moore's  early  university  days,  Ste- 
phen Armitage,  a  very  charming  singer, 
was  the  reigning  king.  The  anniver* 
sary  of  his  acceifsion  to  the  throne  was 
celebrated  every  summer : — 

"  A  gayer  and  more  amusing  scene  (for 
I  was  once  the  happy  witness  of  it) 
oonld  not  be  well  imagined.  About  noon 
on  Sunday,  the  day  of  the  celebration, 
the  royal  procession  set  out  from  Dublin 
by  water  ;  the  barge  of  his  majesty, 
King  Stephen,  being  most  tastefully  de- 
corated, and  the  crowd  of  boats  that  at- 
tended him  all  vying  with  each  other  in 
gaiety  of  ornament  and  company.  There 
was  even  cannon  planted  at  one  or  two  sta- 
tions along  the  shore,  to  fire  salutes  in  ho- 
nour of  his  majesty  as  he  passed.  The  great 
majority,  however,  of  the  crowds  that  as- 
sembled, made  their  way  to  the  town  of 
Dalkey  by  land ;  and  the  whole  length  of 
the  road  in  that  direction  swarmed  with  ve- 
hicles, all  full  of  gay  laughing  people.  Some 
regulations  were  made,  if  I  recollect  right, 
to  keep  the  company  on  the  island  itself  as 
select  as  possible,  and  the  number  of  gay 
parties  there  scattered  about,  dining  under 
tents,  or  in  the  open  air  (the  day  being,  on 
the  occasion  I  speak  of,  unclouded  through- 
out) presented  a  picture  of  the  most  lively 
and  exhilirating  description. 

"  The  ceremonies  performed  in  honour  of 
the  day  by  the  dignitaries  of  the  kingdom, 
were,  of  course,  a  parody  on  the  forms  ob- 
served upon  real  state  occasions ;  and  the 
sermon  and  service,  as  enacted  in  an  old 
ruined  church,  by  the  archbishop  (a  very 
comical  fellow,  whose  name  I  forget)  and 
his  clergy,  certainly  carried  the  spirit  of  pa- 
rody indecoroiisly  far.  An  old  ludicrous 
song,  to  the  tune  of  *  Nancy  Dawson,'  was 
given  out  in  the  manner  of  a  psalm,  and 
then  snog  in  chorus  by  the  congregation,  as 
thus, 

**  *  And  then  he  up  the  chimney'  went. 

The  chimney  went — the  chimney  went  % 
And  then  be  up  the  chimney  went, 
And  stole  away  the  bacon.'  '* 

—Vol  i.  pp.  43,  44. 

From  the  description  of  these  hu. 
morous  festivities,  Moore  passes  to  the 
awful  period  of  the  Irish  rebellion, 
and  gives  an  account  of  the  memora- 
ble visitation  held  by  Lord  Clare, 
when  it  was  discovered  that  political 
meetings  of  a  treasonable  character 
were  beld  within  the  walls  of  Trinity 
College.  The  memoir  terminates  with 
Moore's  first  visit  to  London;  and  the  se« 
ries  of  letters  to  his  mother,  never  dia- 
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^ntinued  during  her  life,  may  be  said 
to  commence.  This  part  of  the  work  is 
not  susceptible  of  abridgment,  nor 
would  extracts  be  of  any  great  inte- 
rest. His  first  visit  to  lx>ndon  is  for 
the  double  purpose  of  enteringhis  name 
as  a  student  on  the  books  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  and  publishing  a  translation 
of  "  Anacreon,"  which  be  had  been  led 
to  execute  by  the  attention  his  verses 
had  received  from  Dr.  Burrowes  and 
Dr.  Kearney,  of  the  Dublin  University, 
He  was  induced  to  hope,  that  if  a  se- 
lection  of  the  odes  were  translated  by 
him,  the  Board  of  Trinity  College 
would,  probably,  give  him  some  pre- 
mium, in  testimony  of  their  disposition  to 
encourage  polite  letters.  An  old  library 
attached  to  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Pa- 
trick's contained  what  was  once  a  very 
valuable  collection  of  books ;  and  in 
this  place  Moore  passed  a  great  deal  of 
his  time,  reading  all  manner  of  out- 
of-the-way  books— lives  of  saints,  dead 
philosophies,  damned  theosophies-^ 
love  verses,  in  Latin  and  Greek,  the 
ardour  of  which  had  been  long 
quenched  for  all  but  such  an  inquirer 
— everj'thing  and  anything  was  food 
to  his  untiring  industry ;  and  yet,  so 
remote  were  his  studies  from  anything 
which  could  ever  be  professionally 
useful,  that  they  looked  very  like  idle- 
ness ;  yet  idle  for  one  moment  Moore 
does  not  appear  to  have  ever  been. 
His  first  letter,  written  on  his  arrival 
in  London,  tells  the  incidents  of  his 
journey.  At  Chester  he  falls  in  with 
a  madman,  who  has  taken  a  fancy  to 
him,  and  sits  down  at  his  breakfast- 
table  at  the  inn — tells  how  he  has  es- 
caped from  a  strait  wais(coat~-boasts 
of  having  killed  a  woman  and  child, 
in  the  theatre  at  Warrington,  the  night 
before  :  and  proposes  to  Moore,  as 
neither  of  them  had  seen  the  lions  of 
Chester,  that  they  should  take  a  walk 
through  the  town  together.  The  young 
traveller  had  no  sooner  got  rid  of  the 
madman,  than  he  falls  in  with  a  sharp, 
er,  whom,  however,  he  finds  reason  to 
suspect  before  he  has  suffered  any  in- 
convenience  from  the  acquaintanceship. 
From  the  first,  Moore  moved  in  good 
society  j  and  not  only  in  good  society, 
but  does  not  seem,  \jc&  one  might  bo  led 
to  fear,  at  all  pLiccd  in  the  embarrass- 
ment of  having  also  acquaintanceships 
of  a  different  character.  He,  however, 
amid  all  the  gaieties  of  London,  and 
all  the  attentions  paid  him,  was  impa- 
tient for  his  own  home : — 


"  I  think  the  weari«>men«t9  of  this  place 
is  begiitniug  almost  to  make  me  bilioufl; 
after  all,  thtfre  are  few  sameneaees  more  dia* 
agreeable  than  that  of  aeeipg  faeea  you  doo^t 
care  two-pence  about,  returning  periodically 
and  domestically,  aod  mixing  tbemaeWes,  as 
if  they  belonged  to  you,  with  eveiy  function 
of  life.  Oh,  solitude!  solitude!  you  hold 
the  very  next  rank  to  the  aodety  cf  the  few 
we  love.  I  wiah  prudence  did  ool  keep  me 
away  from  you,  dearest  mother,  and  I  should 
exchange  all  my  fineries  for  Irish  stew  and 
salt  fiah  immediately*    Your  own, 

"Tom." 
—Vol.  i.  p.  91. 

Before  returning  to  Ireland,  Moore 
is  engaged  in  negotiations  for  the 
publication  of  his  *'  Anacreon,"  and 
some  of  the  letters  seem  to  intimate 
that  he  had  found,  among  the  booksel- 
lers or  the  theatrical  people,  some 
occupations  by  which  he  was  enabled 
to  lighten  the  pressure  of  his  demands 
on  home. 

The  publication  of  "Anacreon*'  by 
subscription  was  now  determined  on ; 
and  on  his  return  to  Dublin  frienda 
seem  to  have  been  active  in  promoting 
its  success.  On  his  next  visit  to  Lon- 
don, in  the  winter  of  the  same  year« 
1799,  his  whole  time  seems  to  have 
been  occupied  in  such  corrections  of 
his  manuscript  as  almost  amounted  to 
re-writing  the  work.  A  letter  from 
Dr.  Lawrence,  Burke's  frlcndj  to 
whom  parts  of  the  manuscript  had 
been  shown,  gave  Moore  great  delight 
and  encouragement.  The  fault  of  the 
translation  being  too  much  of  para- 
phrase, was  felt  and  pointed  out  by 
Lawrence  ;  but  this  is  a  faqlt  not  very 
easily  avoided  by  a  translator.  The 
language  of  every  true  poet  is  sugges- 
tive— suggestive  of  much  more  than 
it  expresses  to  an  ordinary  reader — 
and  much  of  what  is  suggested  to  tho 
reader  of  the  original  must  be  some- 
what more  distinctly  expressed  by 
the  translator,  if  he  wishes  to  please 
his  readers  in  the  same  relative  po- 
sition to  his  work  that  the  readers 
of  the  original  are  to  it.  Thisj  how- 
ever,  is  one  of  the  mysteries  which, 
to  the  uninitiated^  it  is  impossible  to 
explain,  and  Moore  must  be  satisliod 
to  bear  such  reproaches  as  pryden 
and  Pope  have  borne.  A  more  serious 
fault  th>m  th^^^,  or  even  tlian  another 
which  Lawrence  imputeii,  that  of  the 
trnnslator  adding  some  turns  not  to  be 
found  in  the  original,  is,  that  (he  cha- 
racter of  the  translation  of  *'Anacreoa** 
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ia  different  from  that  of  tbe  original 
Gay,  sport  ive>  everywhere  light  and 
graoeful,  \^  the  Greek  ori;>inaL — 
The  translation  is  loaded  with  mcta* 
phorj  and  eloyinc;  with  too  niuch  of 
sweet.  It  is,  however,  wherever  pic- 
ture was  to  be  brought  out,  always 
superior  to  the  origiual.  Its  luusic 
is  ofteu  perfect,  and  we  regard  it  as  a 
wonderful  work  of  genius.  The  trans, 
lations  of  several  little  French  and 
Italian  poems  in  the  notes  are  always 
admirable.  They  are  more  faithful  to 
the  oiiginals  than  the  "  Anacreon.*' 

In  May  or  June,  1600,  he  obtains 
permission  to  dedicate  "Anacreou" 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

On  Moore  s  first  visit  to  London  we 
find  him  receiving  attentions  from 
Lord  Moira.  On  the  next,  he  is  at 
Donington:-^ 

^  Among  the  most  ^Hvid  of  my  early  Eng- 
lish recollcctioDJi,  ia  that  of  my  first  night 
at  Doaington,  when  Lord  Moira,  with  that 
high  courtesy  fnr  which  he  was  remarkable, 
lighted  me,  himself,  to  my  bed-room ;  and 
there  was  this  stately  penonsge  stalking  on 
before  me  through  tbe  long-ligtit>  d  gallery, 
bearing  in  his  band  my  hed-candle,  which 
be  delivered  to  me  at  the  door  of  my  apart- 
ment I  tlumght  it  all  exceedingly  fine  and 
grand,  but  at  the  same  timo,  most  nncom- 
Ibrtable ;  and  little  I  foresaw  how  much  at 
home,  and  at  my  ease,  I  should  one  day 
And  myself  in  that  great  bouse." — Vol  i. 
pp.  75,'  76. 

We  have  him  now  (1800)  every- 
where. "Three  parties,"  be  says, 
"each  night" — his  singing  the  great 
object  of  attraction.  Here  is  a  letter, 
of  March,  1801,  to  his  mother: — 

"...  I  was  hist  night  at  a  ball,  whidi 
(as  toe  say)  »cept  the  town — everybody  was 
there — two  or  three  of  the  Princes,  the 
Stadtholder,  tec,  &c.  You  may  imagine 
the  affability  of  tbe  Prince  of  Wales,  when 
his  address  to  me  was,  *  How  do  you  do, 
Moore?  I  am  glad  to  see  you.' 
I  kept  my  piece  back  too  long.  I  am  afraid 
they  will  not  have  time  to  bring  it  out  this 
season,  and  it  is  too  expensive  for  Colman's 
theatre.  He  has  read  it,  however ;  is  quite 
deh'ghted  with  it ;  and  wishes  me  to  under- 
take something  on  a  more  moderate  scale  for 
the  little  theatre,  which,  perhaps,  I  shall  do. 
But,  plea.se  God !  I  mu.»t,  I  tliinlc,  see  my 
dear  ones  in  summer  again.  Don't  let  me 
be  forgot  in  your  lodgin;;s:  keep  a  Ctirner 
for  Tom.  Love  to  you  all^to  the  whole 
ruokery." — Vol.  L  p.  112. 

In   1602  we  find  him   desiomated 


Anacrean  Moore.  In  1803  tbere  is  a 
letter  to  his  mother,  from  irhicb,  if 
we  understand  it  rightly,  he  was  of- 
fered the  o^ce  of  poet  laureate;  nay^ 
accepted  it  —  wrote  a  birth-day  o<ie^ 
and  immediately  resigned  the  post 
which  he  regarded  as,  at  least,  of  doubt- 
ful honour. 

He  was  soon  afVcrwarda  given  an 
oflice  in  the  Admiralty  Court,  at  Ber- 
muda, which  was  never  of  much  emo- 
lument to  him,  and  was,  in  after  years^ 
the  cause  of  great  anxiety  and  vex- 
ation. The  letters  to  his  family  carry 
on  the  story  of  bis  adventmres  to  the 
year  1806.  In  the  shiftings  of  party, 
be  had  reasonable  expectations  of  get- 
ting something  from  Lord  Moira,  or 
through  hb  interest.  An  office  of  no 
great  value,  but  sufficient  for  hia 
wants,  was  obtained  for  his  father; 
and  to  this  extent  Moore,  on  whom  the 
support  of  the  old  people  had  now  in 
great  part  fnllen,  obtained  relief.  The 
Bermuda  office  carried  Moore  abroad* 
and  he  also  visited  America  in  the 
course  of  the  same  year.  Every 
thought  of  Moore's  heart  and  mind 
expressed  itself  in  language.  The  in- 
terruption of  his  constant  intercourse, 
by  almost  daily  letters  with  his  family, 
which  his  separation  from  them  now 
created,  probably  led  to  his  writing 
down  every  impression  of  the  moment  in 
the  more  permanent  form  of  verse ; 
and  soon  after  his  return  he  published 
his  ''  Odes,  Epistles,"  &c.  The  Edin- 
hurgh  Review  was  tiien  in  its  highest 
power.  Moore  was  tbe  poet,  too,  most 
in  fashion.  Without  other  magic  it 
could  not  have  commanded  the  great 
power  it  possessed  over  the  public 
mind,  but  as  in  the  Eastern  tale  of 
Southey  the  sacrifice  of  a  red-haired 
Christian  was  necessary  to  complete 
the  spell,  no  number  would  do  with- 
out something  of  the  kind.  We  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  Moore  was  a  red- 
haired  Christian,  an  imputation  which 
he  would  have  probably,  as  far  as  the 
colour  of  the  hair  wentt  be  disposed  lo 
resent;  but  the  Irish  poet  was  felt  to 
be  an  acceptable  sacrifice,  and  Jeflfrey, 
tbe  then  high  priest,  prepared  himself 
for  the  task.  In  all  Jeurey's  reviews 
of  poetry,  there  is  a  clear  appreciation 
of  the  powers  of  the  writer— -great 
disdain  of  all  affectation ;  and  we  know 
no  writer  in  whom  we  should  more  ex- 
pect to  find  burning  indignation  against 
the  sort  of  immorality  which  is  in- 
volved in  the  production  of  profligate 
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or  corrupting  booka.    Moore  had  pub. 
lisbed,  a  few  years  before^  a  Tolume 
'which  he  was  supposed  to  have  re- 
gretted—  in  which   there  was   much 
levity  —  and  much  that  must,  in  the 
gentlest  language  that  could  be  used* 
be  described  and  characterised  as  li- 
centious.    His  youth,  and  the  sort  of 
privilege  which  the  mask  of  **  Little" 
gave,  made  people  disposed  to  forget 
uuch  ofience  as  tne  book  was  calculated 
to  give,  and  not  to  regard  the  offend, 
ing  volume  as  permanently  fixed  with 
the  name  of  Moore.     A  more  ambi- 
tious publication,  brought  before  the 
public,  too,  in  such  a  way  as  to  render 
it  certain  of  extensive  circulation,  and 
among  the  classes  where  its  faults  were 
likely  to  do  most  mischief,  was  not  so 
easilv  pardoned.     The  book  was  se- 
verely reviewed  in  the  Edinburgh,  and 
by  Jeffrey  himself.     Moore  had  been 
at  Lord  Moira's,  to  whom  his  volume 
was  dedicated,  and  describes  himself 
as  loitering  there  to  see  the  number  of 
the  Review,  the  contents  of  which  were 
announced  a  few  days  before  its  pub- 
lication.     From  Lord  Moira's  he  went 
to  Lady  Donegal's,  and  at  Worthing, 
at  a  little  inn  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lady   Donegal's   he  saw  the  Review. 
The  Review  is  not  before  us  at  this 
moment,  nor  do  we  know  the  precise 
point  in  which  Moore  thought  he  had 
the  rights  of  an  aggrieved  person.     It 
would  seem  he  represented  Jeffrey  as 
ascribing  to  him  the  deliberate  purpose 
of  corrupting  the  minds  of  his  readers. 
Moore  describes  himself  as  not  ac- 
tuated in  seeking  a  hostile  interview 
with  Jeffrey,  or  acting  from  any  feeling 
of  anger  or  ill. will  to  Jeffrey,  but  as 
influenced  chiefly  by  a  sort  of  "  Irish 
predilection  "  for  such  affairs,  leavened 
by  a  dash  of  vanity.     If  vanity  was 
the  actuating  motive,  it  was  amusingly 
punished  by  the  result.    Moore  having 
provided  himself  with  a  second,  save 
him  a  letter  to  deliver,  in  which  he 
abused  Jeffrey  in  such  language  as  left 
no  choice  whatever  but  mortal  arbi- 
trament — "You  are  a  liar"  was  the 
language  of  the  letter. 

Having  provided  himself  with  a  suffi. 
cient  cause  of  quarrel — with  an  intel- 
ligent second — and  having  found  his 
man  in  London — whom  he  tells  us  he 
would  have  found  it  too  expensive  an 
amusement  to  go  look  for  in  £din. 
bur<^h,  nothing  was  wanting  but  pis- 
tols. Moore  went  to  borrow  pistols 
irom  William  Spencer.    Spencer  lent 


the  pistols,  but  communicated  the  in- 
tended rencontre  to  friends,  who  com- 
municated it  to  the  police.  The  police 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  active. 
The  meeting  took  place  at  Chalk- 
farm. 

Of  the  use  of  fire-arms  Moore  knew 
nothing,  except  that  once,  in  firing  an 
overloaded  pistol,  he  had  nearly  blown 
his  thumb  off.  On  the  morning  of  the 
appointment,  when  Moore  reached 
the  ground,  he  found  Jeffrey  already 
there : — 

"  And  then  was  it  that,  for  the  first  time, 
my  excellent  friend  Jeffrey  and  I  met  face 
to  face.  He  was  standing  with  the  bag, 
which  contained  the  pistola,  ia  his  hand, 
while  Homer  was  looking  anxiously  around. 

**  It  was  agreed  that  the  spot  where  we 
found  them,  'which  was  screened  on  one  aide 
by  large  trees,  would  be  as  good  for  our 
purpose  as  any  we  could  select ;  and  Homer, 
after  expressing  some  anxiety  respecting 
some  men  whom  he  had  seen  suspiciously 
hovering  about,  but  who  now  appeared  to 
have  departed,  retired  with  Hume  behind  the 
trees,  for  the  purpose  of  loading  the  pistolSi 
leaving  Jeffrey  and  myself  together. 

"  All  this  had  occupied  but  a  very  few 
minutes.  We,  of  coarse,  had  bowed  to 
each  other  on  meeting ;  but  the  first  words 
I  recollect  to  have  passed  between  us  was 
Jeffrey's  saying,  on  our  being  left  together, 

*  What  a  beautiful  morning  it  is !'  *  Yes/ 
I  answered,  with  a  slight  smile,  *  a  morning 
made  for  better  purposes  ;*  to  which  hb 
only  response  was  a  soit  of  assenting  sigh. 
As  our  assistants  were  not,  any  more  than 
ourselves,  very  expert  at  warlike  matters, 
they  were  rather  slow  in  their  proceedings ; 
and  as  Jeffrey  and  I  walked  up  and  down 
together,  we  came  once  in  sight  of  their  ope* 
rations :  upon  which  I  related  to  him,  as  ra- 
ther d  prqpos  to  the  purpose,  what  Billy 
£gan,  the  Irish  barrister,  once  said,  when, 
as  he  was  sauntering  about  in  like  manner, 
while  the  pistols  wore  loading,  his  antago- 
nist, a  fiery  little  fellow,  called  out  to  him 
angrily  to  keep  his  ground.  *  Don't  make 
yourself  unaisy,  my  dear  fellow,*  said  Egan ; 

*  sure,  isn't  it  bad  enough  to  take  the  dose, 
without  being  by  at  the  mixing  up  ?' 

**  Jeffrey  had  scarcely  time  to  smile  at  this 
story,  when  our  two  friends,  issuing  from  be- 
hind the  trees,  placed  us  at  our  respective  posts 
(the  distance,  I  supjMise,  having  been  pra- 
viously  measured  by  them,)  and  put  the  pis- 
tols into  our  hands.  They  then  retired  to 
a  little  distance;  the  pistols  were  on  both 
sides  raised  ;  and  we  waited  but  the  signal 
to  fire,  when  some  police-officers,  whose  ap- 
proach none  of  us  had  noticed,  and  who 
were  within  a  second  of  being  too  late, 
rushed  out  from  a  hedge  behind  Jefirey ;  and 
one  of  them,  striking  at  Jeffrey's  pistol  with 
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bU  sUflf,  knocked  it  to  some  distanco  into 
the  field,  while  another  running  over  to  me, 
tof>k  posaession  also  of  mine  We  were  then 
replaced  in  oar  respective  carriages,  and  con- 
veyed, crest-fallen,  to  Bow-street." — VoL  L 
pp.  203,  204. 

In  the  act  of  dasfaincr  Jefircy's  pistol 
to  the  ground,  the  ball  fell  out.  The 
newspapers,  in  speaking  of  the  affair, 
instead  of  bullet,  used,  by  a  pretended 
misprint,  the  word  pellet.  Moore, 
to  escape  the  ridicule  which  attached 
to  the  whole  affair,  had  a  statement 
drawn  up  of  the  real  circumstances, 
which  was  prepared  by  Homer,  Jeffrey's 
second,  and  which  —  perplexity  upon 
perplexity  —  Hume,  Moore's  second, 
annoyed  by  the  turn  the  whole  thing 
took,  refused  to  attach  his  signature 
to.  When  the  thing  was  pretty  well 
forgotten,  Byron's  verses  came  to  fasten 
it  on  the  public  mind,  and  Little's 
leadless  pistol  became  an  everlasting 
joke,  though  it  would  seem  it  was 
Jeffrey's,  not  Little's,  to  which,  were 
not  the  poet  privileged  to  mould  the 
story  at  will  as  mi^ht  best  answer  his 

Eurpose,  this  description  would  alone 
ave  been  applicable. 
Moore  seems  to  have  watched  with 
anxiety  every  gleam  of  hope  that 
changes  in  the  ministry  were  to  create 
for  the  party  with  whom,  from  the 
first,  he  may  be  described  as  allied. 
From  Lord  Moirawere  his  strongest 
hopes,  and  his  disappointment  when, 
in  1812,  the  negotiations  for  a  recon- 
struction  of  the  ministry,  which  were 
carried  on  through  the  intervention  of 
Lord  Moira,  finally  failed,  was  exhi- 
bited, both  in  sevend  letters  here  pre- 
served,  and  in  his  very  lively  little 
volume  of  the  "Twopenny  Postbag; 
or.  Intercepted  Letters."  For  a  while 
he  had  plans  and  hopes  of  a  |)rovision 
in  India,  through  Lord  Moira,  but 
these  all  failed,  and  he  was  thrown— 
fortunately,  we  think,  for  his  happiness, 
as  well  as  his  fame  —  for  support  on 
his  own  unwearied  industry  and  almost 
unbounded  genius. 

Moore  himself  ascribes  his  poetical 
power  to  his  delight  in  music,  and  his 
efforts  to  communicate  to  others  in 
words  the  feelings  which  were  convey, 
ed  to  him  in  the  inarticulate  language 
of  music.  We  have  oflen  said,  that 
the  only  forms  of  his  which  he  thought 
likely  to  survive  their  author,  were 
those  which  were  wedded  to  the  music 
of  his  country.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  to  Moore  is  due,  not  alone  tho 


honour  of  associating  those  divine  airs 
with  words  which  we  think  can  never 
die,  but  also  what  we  think  the  greater 
merit — of  dissevering  them  from  the  old 
words  with  which  they  had  been 
strangely  united ;  for,  as  had  been 
said  of  the  songs  of  Scotland,  it  might 
have  equally  been  said  of  those  of 
Ireland,  that  the  music  seemed  the 
creation  of  angels,  while  the  words 
were  those  of  devils.  The  old  associa- 
tions  are,  through  Moore,  for  ever 
broken,  and  the  airs  allowed  to  produce 
their  proper  effect,  without  anything 
to  disturb  or  destroy  it.  The  production 
of  those  songs— not  alone  the  '*  Irish 
Melodies,"  but  numberless  songs,  of 
many  of  which  the  words  and  the  music 
were  his — ^was,  at  all  times  of  MooreV 
life,  his  chief  employment.  From  the 
Powers,  the  publishers  of  his  music, 
he  received  an  annuity  of  five  hundred 
a-year,  which  eave  them  the  exclusive 
copyright  of  whatever  songs  he  might 

Eroduce.  We  believe  also,  that  he  waa 
ound  to  give  a  certain  number  each 
year.  Moore's  musical  publications 
and  his  money  affairs,  created  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  continued  correspondence 
between  him  and  the  Powers.  Too 
many  of  these  mere  business  letters  are 
here  published.  They  exhibit  the  good 
terms  on  which  bard  and  publisher 
lived,  without,  however,  on  that  ac- 
count, bein^  much  the  better  worth 
printing.  Like  Daniel  O'Ruark  to  his 
eagle,  they  were  very  civil  to  each 
other,  for  a  reason  they  had. 

The  detestable  politics  of  the  Irish 
Catholics  were  Moore's  perpetual  tor- 
ment and  curse.  He  felt  their  mean- 
ness and  their  mischiefs,  but  yet  he 
never  succeeded  in  relieving  himself 
from  them.  He  thought  that  in  his 
poetry  they  formed  a  part  of  his  inspi- 
rations, it  seems  to  us,  that  they 
greatly  deteriorated  his  poetry  by  per- 
petual allusions,  and  by  his  never  look- 
ing at  his  proper  subject,  without  some 
reference,  more  or  less  direct,  to  the 
insane  politics  of  Dublin  and  its  wretch- 
ed parties.  He  often  in  his  better 
moods  felt  this  :— 

**  Dublin  is  again,  I  find,  or  rather  ttUl, 
the  seat  of  wrangle  and  illiberal  contention. 
The  Roman  Catholics  deserve  very  little,  and 
even  if  tliey  merited  all  that  they  ask,  I 
cannot  see  how  it  is  in  the  nature  of  thioga 
they  should  get  it.  They  have  done  much 
towards  the  ruin  of  Ireland,  and  have  been 
so  well  aB:«isted  by  the  Protestants  through- 
out, that,  between  them,  Ireland  is  at  this 
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instant  as  tmned  as  it  need  be.*' — Vol.  i.  p. 
231. 

Among  the  best  letters  are  those 
fi  om  Miss  Godfrey,  the  sister  of  Lady 
DonegaL  In  one  of  her  letters  (Sep- 
tember, 1811)  she  describes  the  people 
in  Kerry  as  living  in  a  state  of  greater 
harmony  with  each  other  than  else- 
'where  ;  and  tells  of  the  Doaegals 
Slaving  a  Bomaa  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant  bishop  at  the  same  party. 
When  she  is  mentioning  this  peaceful 
state  of  Kerry,  she  adds — "  1  vris-h  I 
could  say  as  much  for  the  rest  of  Ire- 
land  upon  the  same  subject  as  I  can 
for  this  county  ;  but  I  can't ;  and  un- 
less  they  turn  Mahometans,  I  see  no 
chance  of  their  living  together  like 
Christians." 

In  a  letter  from  London,  dated  May, 
1812,  she  tells  him  :_ 

"  Yesterday,  at  the  levee,  Lord  Gholmon- 
deley  and  Lord  Hertford  were  leaning  on  a 
writing-table,  which  broke,  and  down  they 
came.  That  good  honest  man,  that  nobody 
cares  for,  because  he  it  honest,  Lord  Sid- 
mouth,  caught  at  the  table,  to  prevent  the 
fall,  and  j^ot  his  hands  all  over  ink.  *  Well,' 
he  said,  *■  I  did  hope  to  have  got  out  of  office 
with  clean  hands.* " 

Notwithstanding  the  failure  of 
Moore's  political  hopes — notwithstand. 
ingthe  prolonged  reign  of  the  Tories — 
the  year  1814  opened  with  unequivo- 
cal proofs  of  his  being  a  great  man. 
Byron  dedicated  the  ''Corsair"  to  him. 
Ladies  who  wrote  tragedies,  assailed 
him  for  epilogues — ^nay,  the  Dublin  So- 
ciety were  disposed  to  hail  him  as  the 
national  bard  of  Ireland,  and  were  anx- 
ious to  reward  him  according  to  their 
estimate  of  his  deserts.  Writing  to  Lady 
Donegal,  he  says,  "Last  packet  brought 
me  proposals  of  being  elected  librarian 
to  the  Dublin  Society;  £200pcrannum, 
coals,  candles  ;  and  to  be  qualified  in 
German  for  it,  at  half  an  hour's  notice, 
by  ^Ir.  Professor  Feinagle.  Everybody 
thinks  me  a  person  of  consequence." 
"We  should  have  thought  tms  some 
joke,',if  it  were  not  repeated  in  a  letter 
to  his  mother ; — "  Ihave'had  a  propo- 
sal from  Dublin,  to  stand  for  the  libra- 
rianship  of  the  Dublin  Society,  with  a 
promised  prospect  of  success ;  but 
•£20U  a-year,  and  residence  on  the 
spot,  are  but  poor  temptations,  and  I 
nave  declined  it." 

In   1812,  ^loore  first   formed  the 
design  of  writing  a  poem  of  some 


length  on  an  oriental  theme.     In  the 
same  year  he  opened  a   negotiation 
with  Mr.  Longman  on  the    subject. 
No  decisive  steps  were    taken  lor  a 
year  or  two ;  but  some  time  in  1814 
the  subject  was  re- opened,  and  a  sum 
of  £3,000  was  agreed  upon  as  the 
price  of  the  future  poem,  of  which  not 
a  line  was  written  at  the  time  of  the 
bargain.     In  1317f  the  poem  was  fi. 
nisl^d.     During  the  interval,  Moore^ 
more  than  once,    offered  to  release 
the  Longmaos  from  a  bargain  which 
the  declining  taste  of  the  public  for 
poetry  seemed   not  unlikely  to  have 
rendered  one  injurious  to  them.     Poet 
and  publisher  seem  to  have    vied  in 
generous  and  gentlemanly  conduct,  and 
the  result  was  in  every  way  one  advan- 
tageous to  both.     The  immediate  sale 
of  "  Lalla  Rookh,"  under  which  name 
the  poem  finally  appeared^  was  consi- 
derable, and  we  should  imagine  that 
it  must  still  be  in  great  demand,  not 
alone    in    the    collected    editions    of 
Moore's  works,  but  also  in  the  de- 
tached form.     The  delight  which  the 
poem,  or  rather  the  series  of  poems, 
which  are  connected  together  by,  no 
doubt,  too  slight  a  tie,  gave,  was  such 
as   perhaps    never  had    been  before 
experienced.     The  triumph  was  per- 
feet.     At  home,  Jeffrey,  and  Wilson, 
And  every  man  of  any  name  or  note  in 
our  literature,  announced  and  hailed 
the  perfect  triumph ;  but  it  is  probable 
that  greater  gratification  was  felt  by 
Moore  in  the  acknowledgment  of  its 
true  representation  of  everything  east- 
em  by  natives  of  the  east,  and  travel- 
lers  in  those  regions.     Parts  of  the 
work  had  been  translated  into  Persian, 
and   Moore  quotes  from  Luttrell  the 
following  pleasant  lines: — 

*'  I'm  told,  dear  Moore,  your  Inj't  are  lung 
(Con  it  bc'  true,  you  lucky  mau?) 
Bj  moonlight  in  the  Persian  tongue, 
Along  the  ttnets  of  Ispahan.** 

Mr.  Eraser,  in  his  ''  Travols>"  says, 
that  "  being  delayed  for  some  time  on 
the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  he  was 
lucky  enongfa  to  be  able  to  amuae 
himself  with  a  copy  of  'Lalla  Bookh',' 
which  a  Persian  hud  lent  him."  A  iaw 
years  after  the  publication  of  the 
poem,  it  WHS  the  subject  of  a  splendid 
iete ;  and  the  story  was  represented 
at  the  Chateau  lioyid  of  Berlin,  during 
the  visit  of  the  Grand  Duke  Niehoks, 
in  the  year  XSi^  The  principal  cha- 
racters were  represented  as  foUowa  :*-> 
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"  Fadladin,  GinDd-Nanr 
Alirii,  Roi  d«  Bucliari« 
LaUah  Roukh  .... 

Aurangzeb,  le  Grand  Mogol 
Abdallab,  P^re  d'Alirid 
La  Reine,  sou  e{x)use 

We  have  more  pleasure  in  reoordiog 
proo&  of  Moore'a  affeciionete  nature^ 
almost,  than  in  telling  of  hie  literary 
triumphi :  and  we  therefore  give  a 
ientence  from  a  letter  to  his  mother» 
mentioning  how  he  disposed  of  the 
money  received  for  his  work:^— 

*^  I  arrived  h«re  yesterday  morning,  after 
having  set  the  printers  to  work  oo  my 
manu8cript|  and  fixed  upon  a  cottage  at 
Homsey,  within  six  miles  of  town.  Tlie 
way  I  bavs  arranged  my  money  matters 
with  Longman  is  satisfactory  and  convenient 
to  them,  and,  I  should  hope,  safe  for  myselt 
J  am  to  draw  a  thousand  pounds  for  the 
discharge  of  my  debts,  and  to  leave  the 
other  two  thousand  in  their  hands  (reoelving 
a  bond  for  it)  till  I  find  some  mode  of  dis- 
posing of  it  to  advantage.  The  annual 
Interest  upon  this  two  thousand  (which  is  a 
hundred  pounds)  my  father  is  to  draw  upon 
them  for  quarterly,  and  this  I  hope,  with  his 
half-pay,  will  mal&e  you  tolerably  comfort- 
able. By  this  arrangement,  you  see,  I  do 
not  touch  a  sixpence  of  the  money  for  my 
own  present  use,  and  I  consider  myself  very 
lucky  indeed  to  be  able  to  refrain  from  it 
If  my  poem  succeeds,  I  have  every  prospect 
of  being  very  eomfbrtable )  and,  Indeed,  whe- 
ther it  succeeds  or  not,  there  is  no  fear  of 
me."_VoL  il  p.  116. 

Moore  was  never  for  a  moment  idle. 
We  have  letters  from  Jeffrey  connect- 
ed with  contributions  from  Moore  for 
the  Edinburgh  Jttview;  and  ailer 
a  short  visit  to  Paris  we  find  the  poet 
engaged  with  the  "  Fadge  Family  in 
Paris  "  —  a  lively  jeu  d'espritf  which 
gave  him  near  X400. 

The  office  which  Moore  held  in 
Bermuda  was  managed  by  deputy. 
He  had  neglected  to  tSke  security  from 
the  person  who  managed  the  business 
for  nim,  and  found  himself  liable  for 
the  defalcations  of  his  substitute.  This» 
at  first,  bore  a  more  threatening  as- 
pectthan  events  finally  justified.  In 
our  "  Memoir  of  Jefirey,"  we  gave  a  let- 
ter published  by  Lord  Cock  burn  from 
Jeffrey  to  Rogers,  in  which  lie  pro- 
posed removing  or  diminishing  Moore's 
difficulties  by  the  application  of  a 
large  sum  of  money  to  the  purpose. 
He  also  wrote  to  Moore  a  letter,  which 
liOrd  John  Busscll  prints— ^ 


Comi€  Haack  (^Ma4rcM  tie  Cvm-), 

S.  A.  /.  Jjfi  Grand  Due. 

S.  A,  L  La  Grande  Vuchtiae. 

S.  A,  R.  As  Prmce  Gvillaume^fr^  du  RoL 

S.  A,  R,  Le  Dvc  de  Cumberland. 

S,  A.  R.  La  Princesse  Louise  RadzitnU.** 

—  Worksj  vol.  vi.  p.  xxiv. 

^^Whst  I  enclose  has  been  justly  owing 
you,  I  am  asliained  to  eay,  ever  ndnoe  you 
were  so  kind  as  to  sond  me  that  account  of 
^.  de  J  ■  .,  1  do  not  know  how  long  ago ; 
but  I  did  not  know  your  address,  and  I  ue- 
gltct  everj'thing.  Will  you  let  me  hope  for 
a  contrioution  from  you  some  day  soon  ? 

"I  cuntiot  from  my  heart  resist  adding 
another  word.  I  have  heard  of  your  mis- 
fortunes, and  of  the  noble  way  you  bpar 
them.  Is  it  very  impertinent  to  ray  that  I 
have  £500  entirely  at  your  service,  which 
you  may  re|)ay  when  you  please;  and  as 
much  mure,  which  I  can  advauce  upon  any 
reasonable  security  of  repayment  in  seven 
years  ? 

"  Perhaps  it  is  very  unpardonable  in  me  to 
say  this ;  but  upon  my  honour  I  would  not 
make  you  the  of!br,  if  I  did  not  feel  that  I 
would  accept  it  without  scruple  from  you. 

"  At  all  events,  pray  don't  be  angry  at 
me,  and  don't  send  me  a  letter  beginning 
Sir,  1  shall  ask  your  pardon  with  the  truest 
snbraission  if  I  have  offended  you;  but  I 
trust  I  have  nut,  at  all  events;  and  however 
this  end,  no  living  soul  shall  ever  know  of 
my  presumption  but  yourself.  Believe  me, 
with  great  respect  and  esteem,  yery  faith- 
fully yours, 

"F.  Jeffrey.** 
^Vol.  il  pp.  1S8-9. 

The  selection  from  the  correspondence 
ends  with  No vember«  1818,  and  the  next 
division  of  the  book  consists  of  a  diary 
commencing  18th  of  August,  181d>  and 
in  the  part  of  the  *  Memoirs*  now  pub- 
lished continues  to  August  30,  1819. 

The  diary  is  pleasanter,  far  pleasant- 
er,  than  the  letters.  Of  the  letters, 
they  deserve  the  praise  that  they  are 
perfectly  honest  .....perfectly  natnral— . 
flowing  from  the  feelings  and  occasions 
of  the  momentf  but  always  the  lan- 
guage of  a  man  of  most  affectionate 
nature,  and  of  great  manliness  of 
thinking  — ..  as  affectionate  men  most 
often  are.  The  wear  and  tear  of  life 
disturbed  him  as  little  as  any  man  that 
Uved.  The  perpetual  exercise  of  his 
wonderful  gifts  of  music  iind  poetry... 
each  cultivated  to  the  highest — was  a 
deli^'ht ;  and  his  having  fortunately 
found  in  it  the  means  of  supporting 
his  fam'ly,  made  that  which  was  in 
itself  a  delight,  a  duty.  In  the  first 
portion  of  this  work  we  find  some  of 
the  letters  in  which  Moore  communis 
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cated  to  his  family  the  fact  of  his  mar- 
riage— a  wise  step-^and  in  married 
life  never  did  a  man  enjoy  or  deserve 
more  entire  happines.  The  ill-health 
and  early  death  of  his  children,  all  of 
whom  he  survived,  was,  no  doub  t,  a 
severe  trial ;  but  at  the  period  of  his 
life  to  which  these  volumes  extend, 
these  calamities  had  not  yet  occurred ; 
and  in  domestic  life — the  domestic  life, 
too,  of  England,  where  home  is  best 
understood  and  enjoyed — he  seems  to 
have  been  as  happy  a  man  as  ever 
lived.  Literature  may  now  be  de- 
scribed as  his  profession  m  life.  Though 
he  called  himself  a  law-student,  and 
went  through  all  the  outward  ceremo- 
nials of  dining  at  the  Temple,  and 
paying  stamp-duties,  and  such  other 
demands  as  the  introduction  to  legal 
studies  requires,  we  do  not  believe  he 
ever  read  a  law  .book,  or  ever  even 
bought  one.  Literature  had  become 
his  profession — ^his  sole  means  of  sup- 
port. Moore  brought  to  his  profes- 
sion unusual  acquirements  in  classical 
learning — acquirements,  not  of  a  high- 
er kind  than  many  men  in  England 
possessed,  but  acquirements  unusual 
in  any  one  who  was  not  sure  of  their 
being  recognised  and  rewarded  by  the 
universities  or  the  Church.  In  Moore's 
case,  the  religion  of  his  parents,  from 
which,  though  he  educated  his  chil- 
dren as  Protestants,  he  never  formally 
separated  himself,  deprived  him  of  the 
means  of  advancement  on  the  profes- 
sional high. ways  of  life.  The  good 
things  of  life  which  were  provided  for 
others,  were  carefully  guarded  from 
him,  and  such  as  he  was.  For  him  was 
reserved,  what  is,  afler  all,  a  bless- 
ing in  disguise — unceasing  toil,  daily 
labours  for  his  daily  bread. 

The  men  who  live  by  the  booksellers 
must  write  such  books  as  can  be  sold. 
It  would  never  do  to  act  on  the  prin- 
ciple which  Coleridge  was  fond  of 
enunciating  —  that  literature  gained 
most  by  the  works  on  which  the  pub- 
lishers had  tho  heaviest  losses.  We 
doubt  tho  proposition  in  any  sense  of 
the  word,  though  we  can  well  under- 
stand and  excuse  the  feeling  of  impa- 
tience in  which  it  was  uttered  by  a 
querulous  man,  whose  lot  was  not  very 
happily  cast,  and  whose  books  were 
never,  during  his  life,  advantageously 
brought  before  the  public.  But  what- 
ever truth  there  may  be  in  what  he 
said,  it  is  only  applicable  to  those  great 
works  in  which  large  capital  must  be 


embarked,  and  of  which  the  returns 
are  slow,  and  often  uncertain.  Moore'a 
works  are  of  a  class  and  character  dis- 
tinct altogether  from  these.  If  the 
year's  harvest  was  in  any  way  blighted, 
all  was  lost.  His  means  of  support 
depended  on  that  one  harvest ;  and  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  look  atten. 
tively,  if  not  anxiously,  to  the  period 
of  the  preparation  of  the  ground,  and 
the  time  of  sowing — to  the  day  of  the 
former,  and  of  the  latter  rain.  Nothing 
should  be  neglected  that  hb  own  dili- 
gence could  do;  but  yet  much  must 
remain  dependent  on  what  would  seem 
accident.  Such  a  combination  was 
not  within  his  power.  Moore  seems  to 
have  worked  on,  when  he  had  deter* 
mined  on  his  work,  industriouslv.  But 
the  work  itself  was  what  the  accident 
of  the  day  suggested  as  then,  and  per- 
haps only  then,  saleable. 

The  first  entries  in  the  "  Diary  "  of 
1818,  refer  to  the  life  of  Sheridan,  for 
which  he  was  then  busy  in  collecting 
materials.  He  describes  a  visit  to 
Leamington,  to  see  Mrs.  Lefanu,  the 
sister  of  Sheridan,  for  the  purpose  of 
consulting  her  about  the  " Life. "  While 
there,  who  should  make  his  appearance 
but  Dr.  Parr,  in  full  wig  and  apron. 
Parr  was  a  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's, 
and  delighted  in  exhibiting  the  veir 
blossom  of  canonical  costume.  ''Though 
it  was  morning,  he  drank  two  glasses 
and  a-half  of  wine,  and  over  that,  when 
going  away,  a  glass  of  the  Spa."  In 
the  course  of  three  or  four  days,  Moore 
met  Parr  a  good  deal,  but  lost  much 
of  what  was  said,  through  the  thick- 
ness of  Parr's  utterance.  We  are  told 
by  Lord  John,  on  Lord  Holland's  au- 
thority,  that  when  Parr  spoke,  nobody 
could  make  out  what  he  said,  and 
when  he  wrote,  nobody  could  read  hia 
handwriting.  A  good-natured  clergy- 
man in  the  neighbourhood  often  took 
the  trouble  of  writing  his  letters  for 
him.  We  have  an  amusing  entry  of 
September  ],  which  we  transcribe^ 
about  his  neighbour,  Bowles,  the 
poet: — 

"  Sqitsmber  1st.  My  Sheridan  task  in 
the  morning:  interropted  by  Bowles,  who 
never  conies  amiss;  the  mixture  of  talent 
and  simplicity  in  him  delightful.  Hia  par- 
sonage-house at  Brenhill  is  beautifully  situ- 
ated ;  but  he  has  a  good  deal  frittered  away 
its  beauty  with  grottos,  hennitages,  and 
Shenstunian  inscriptions :  when  company  is 
coming  he  cries,  •  Here,  John,  run  with"  the 
crucifix  and  missal  to  the  hermitage,  and  set 
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the  fountain  going.*  His  sheep  bells  are 
tuned  in  thirds  and  fifths ;  but  he  is  an  ex- 
cellent fellow  notwithstanding;  and,  if  the 
waters  of  his  inspiration  be  not  those  of 
Helicon,  they  are  at  least  very  sweei  waters, 
and  to  my  taste  pleasanter  than  some  that 
are  more  strongly  impregnated." — ^VoL  iL 
pp.  152,  8. 

Another  entry  gives  some  amusing 
mistakes  of  the  press.  A  Dublin  paper, 
giving  a  sentence  of  a  speech  rather 
too  metaphorical,  in  whicn  an  orator 
spoke  of  his  political  opponents  having 
taken  "  a  position  in  the  depth  of  the 
middle  ages,'*  is  make  to  say,  "they 
have  taken  a  physician,"  &c.  The 
same  journal  spoke  of  '*Dr.  Law- 
rence,  the  eminent  civilian,  being  dan- 
gerously disposed."  "1  mentioned," 
says  Moore — 

"The  mistake  in  the  FrtemaaCs  Jour- 
naXy  which  brought  out  some  good  instances 
of  typographical  errors.  Professor  Play- 
air's  advertisement  of  a  ^Syllabas  *or 
Htads  of  Lectures,*  was  all  last  year  insert- 
ed  as  *  Heaps  of  Lectures.'  Bowles  men- 
tioned a  doctor  somebody,  correcting  his 
sermon  through  the  press,  but  not  knowing 
the  method  ;  in  consequence  of  which  a 
sentence  stood  thus: — *  Clirist,  Italic;  Son 
of,  Roman,  God/  Talked  of  Mitford's  '  Har- 
mony of  Languages,'  praised  by  Lord  L. 
His  *■  History ' — ^the  bad  taste  of  carrying 
back  the  virulence  of  modem  politics  into  a 
history  of  the  Grecian  republic.  It  was  re-  ^ 
marked  as  a  singular  thing,  that  the  two 
historians  of  Greece  and  of  Rome  (Gibbon 
and  Mitford)  were  both  colonels  in  the 
Hampshire  militia.  Talked  of  Malone — a 
dull  man — ^his  white-washing  the  statue  of 
Shakspeare,  at  Leamington  or  Stratford  (?), 
and  General  Fitzpatrick's  (Lord  L.'s  uncle) 
epigram  on  the  subject — ^very  good — 

*  And  fincan  hia  sUtue  u  ha  nun  hli  Uyt.*  ** 

—Vol.  ii.  pp.  164, 166. 

Moore  mentions  a  printer's  blunder 
in  the  American  edition  of  Giflfbrd's 
"Juvenal."  Gifford had  said,  "Horace 
was  of  an  easy  disposition,  inclining  to 
indolence  ;'*  the  printer  changes  it  mto 
"  inclining  to  insolence." 

The  stories  about  Sheridan  are,  some 
of  them,  new  to  us,  and  are  well  told:— 

"  Sheridan,  the  first  time  he  met  Tom, 
after  the  marriage  of  the  latter,  seriously 
angry  with  hitn ;  told  him  he  had  made  his 
will,  and  had  cut  him  off  with  a  sltilling. 
Tom  said  he  was,  indeed,  very  sorry,  and 
immediately  added,  'You  don't  happen  to 
have  the  shilling  about  you  now,  sir,  do 
you  ?'    Old  S.  burst  out  laughing,  and  they 


became  friends  agam.  The  day  that  Dog 
Dent  was  to  bring  forward  the  motion  (that 
gave  him  that  name)  about  a  tax  upon  dogs, 
S.  came  early  to  the  house,  and  raw  no  one 
but  Dent  sitting  in  a  contemplative  posture 
in  one  corner.  S.  stole  round  to  him  unob- 
served, and  putting  his  hand  under  the  seat 
to  Dent's  legs,  mimicked  the  barking  of  a 
dog,  at  which  Dent  started  up  alarmed,  as  if 
his  conscience  really  dreaded  some  attack 
from  the  race  he  was  plotting  againsL 
Sheridan  angry  with  his  servant  for  lighting 
a  fire  in  a  little  room  off  his  hall,  because  it 
tempted  the  duns  to  stay,  by  making  them 
BO  comfortable."— VoL  iL  pp.  179,  80. 

Moore  got  angry  with  the  Blackwood 
men,  and  with  the  stanza  of  a  song 
supposed  to  be  sun^  by  Murray.  He 
sent  the  verses  to  Murray  in  something 
of  the  same  temper  as  Dryden  was  in 
when  sending  a  publisher  the  first  lines 
of  a  wicked  lampoon ;  he  told  him, 
**  He  who  wrote  these,  can  write  more." 
It  would  seem  that  the  poets,  in  each 
case,  frightened  the  respective  pub- 
lishers— for  Dryden's  rhyme  effected 
his  object,  and  Murray  promised  Moore 
— ana,  we  presume,  found  means  of 
fulfilling  his  promise — that  he  should 
not  be  molested.  Here  are  Moore's 
lines.  K  it  was  in  the  days  of  Maginn, 
we  do  not  think  rhymes  such  as 
these  would  have  silenced  him :— . 

*<  *  Bevftre  jt  bsrdi  of  each  degree. 

From  Wordsworth  down  to  Pockwood, 
Two  rod!  I*Te  got  to  tickle  je— 

The  Quarltrly  and  Blackwood. 
Not  Ortbb  himielf  more  handiomel  j* 

Tour  hollow  noddlea  crack  wonldi 
111/6  you  in  the  Qunrterly, 

And  rujfflan  you  in  Blackwood. 

**  *  So  tremble,  barde  of  each  degree,'  ftc.,  Sec, 

*'  Wrote  a  letter  to  the  Chrofdch  signed 
*  J.  P.,  Cro^'don,'  about  the  misrepresentation 
and  misquotation  in  BiackuH)od*a  article. 
Wrote  also  to  Murray,  hoping  he  would 
soon  put  into  practice  the  intention  Wilkie 
told  me  he  had  of  coming  down  here,  and 
sending  him  the  above  stanza  for  his  amuse^ 
menL^—Yol.  iL  p.  208. 

The  communication  to  Murray  was 
on  the  31  St  of  October.  The  4th  of 
the  following  mouth  brought  his  re- 
ply:^ 

"Received  two  most  civil  and  anxious 
letters  from  that  gn.at  '  fiibliopola  Tryphon,* 
Murray,  expressing  his  regret  at  the  article 
against  me  in  Blackwood^  and  his  resolution 
to  give  up  all  concern  in  it  if  it  contained 
any  more  such  personalities.  Bead,  witli  a 
shock  I  have  hardly  ever  felt  before,  the  ac- 
count of  that  great  and  amiable  man,  RomiU 
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]y*8  defttb,  in  th«  papers..  Ht  has  left  a 
void  behind  in  public  life  that  bo  one  can  fill 
up.  But  what  a  splendid  martyrdom  to  oon- 
jii«rHl  love !  Slie  waa  too,  if  I  mietake  not, 
a  flimple,  gar,  unieamed  woman ;  no  &ue } 
nOt  if  she  had  been,  such  a  man  aa  Romilly 
eouM  not  liave  loved  her  so  muoh." — VoL 
ii.  p.  210. 

We  have  some  comments  on  the 
language  of  Lord  John's  ^^'l^ife  of 
Lord  Kassell.*'  Moorei  defends  the 
nse  of  the  word  "  derelope,"  which 
had  been  objcctecj  to  as  not  English. 
The  word  seems  pretty  well  natural- 
ised now.  We  remember  Milton 
argues,  from  the  use  of  the  word  *'  de- 
magogue*' in  the  "£ikon  Basflike," 
that  the  author  of  the  "Kikon"  could 
not  have  been  Charles,  whose  know- 
ledge of  Greek  he  did  not  think  equal 
to  compassing  a  rare  word  of  that 
kind.  Moore  tells  a  good  thing  of 
Sheridan.  When  Lord  Lauderdale 
said  he  would  repeat  some  good  thing 
Sheridan  had  mentioned  tohim^  "Pray 
don't,  my  dear  Lauderdale/*  said 
Sheridan  ;  "a  joke  in  your  month  is 
no  laughing  matter.*  Sheridan's  ig- 
norance of  French  was  so  great,  as  to 
be  almost  incredible : — 

"  Lord  H.  mentioned  how  amnshig  It  was, 
on  the  discussion  of  Lord  Auckland's  *■  Me-, 
morial  to  the  States-General,'  to  hear  Sheri- 
dan and  Dundas,  neither  of  whom  understood 
a  syllable  of  French,  dispatlng  upon  the 
meaning  of  the  word,  ^  malheurevx,^  while 
Mr.  Fox,  &c.,  sat  by  silent.  *  I  have  always 
thought  (said  Damias)  that  tnaleroo  means 
"  unfortunate  gentleman," '  Lord  H.  imitated 
Lord  Tburlow.  Uis  phrase  in  a  speech  (re- 
sembling that  of  Johnson's  *  shallows  are 
always  clear'),  *  perspicuous^  but,  my  lords, 
not  less  shallow  for  being  penpicnous.'  Thur- 
low,  all  seemed  to  agree,  a  great  hunibng. 
Mr.  Fox's  saying,  '  I  suppose  no  one  ever 
was  so  wi.se  a>»  Tlmrlow  looka-^thsit  is  im- 
possible.' The  Prince's  imitation  ofThur- 
low  excellent.  I  mentioned  I  had  heard  him 
give  it  nt  his  own  table  at  Carlton  House ; 
and  Tom  Sheiidan  told  me  the  story  with 
which  he  introduced  it  was  made  extempore. 
If  Tom  S.  sail!  true,  it  showed  great  quick- 
ness of  invention.  Lord  H.  told  me  of  the 
Prince's  mimickinpc  Basilico,  BIr.  Foxe's 
servant.  Faying  to  him  (the  Prince),  *  I  have 
had  de  honneur,  sare,  of  being  at  Windsor. 
I  have  see  your  fader ;  he  looks  as  well  as 
ever;'  the  latter  words  spoken  in  a  side 
whisper  and  a  rueful  face,  as  if  sympathising 
with  what  he  thought  the  Prince  must  fed 
at  the  intelligence.  Sheridan^s  witticisms 
(those  which  were  his  own)  all  made  d  loisir^ 
and  k€pt  hj*  him  with  a  patience  qmte  mira- 
rulouw,  till  the  exact  momei-t  when  they 


might  be  brought  forward  wHh  host  effect. 
This  accounts  for  his  general  siknoe  in  oont- 
pany,  and  th«  admirable  things  that  came- 
when  hs  did  Bpeak.**^yol.  it  pp.  224,  d. 

At  a  dinner  at  Holland  House  ire 
have  some  very  amusing  stories,  one 
of  which  we  give :— 

"  Lord  HoTlaud  told  an  exc<?llent  story  of 
8  trick  practised  to  attract  people  to  a  coffee- 
house  in  Paris,  by  Hnnouncrog  that  they 
shuuld  see  thure  an  animal  between  a  lubbtt 
and  a  carp ;  and  when  you  went  in,  the  man 
told  yon,  with  a  grave  voice,  that  '  M.  Im^ 
ccped«>,  the  great  naturalist,  had  jost  s^t  for 
this  curious  anhnal,  in  o^er  to  make  some 
experiment ;  mais  voici,*  added  he,  ^  ses  re^ 
spcctable  parens'  (showing  a  rabbit  and  a 
carp)  '  que  vous  trouverez  tr^s  interessaos,' 
&c.,  &c.  'Shendiin,'  Lord  H.  said,  was 
^au  annual  parliament  and  universal  suf- 
frage man,'  but  it  seemed  rather  as  a  wag* 
ghty  that  he  adopted  It.  •  There  is  nothing 
like  it,*  he  would  say ;  *  the  most  convenient 
thing  in  the  world.  When  people  oome  to 
you  with  plans  of  reform,  your  answer  is 
ready  r  don't  talk  to  me  of  your  minor  de* 
tails ;  I  am  for  annual  parliaments  and  uni- 
versal suffrage ;  nothing  short  of  that.  *"— 
VoL  il.  p.  281.      . 

We  have  several  proofs  in  these 
volumes  of  how  great  a  lion  Moore 
was: — 

"  Received  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  in 
Scotland,  signed  *  J.  Aicken,' telling  me  he  is 
the  centre  of  a  little  circle  of  admirers  of 
mine,  who  all  feel  interested  about  me  as  a 
man  not  less  than  as  a  poet,  and  entreating  I 
would  tell  them  the  ages,  names,  &c.,  of  my 
children,  as  they  had  seen  by  the  papers 
lately  that  I  had  just  had  a  fourth  child. 
The  letter  is  Intelligently  and  feelingly  writ- 
ten. He  also  begs  for  one  of  the  sacred 
songs,  *The  Turf  shaU  be,'  in  ny  own 
handwriting.  When  I  was  in  town  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  person  equally  un- 
known to  me,  but  who  says  we  were  intro- 
duced to  each  other  fifteen  years  ago — a 
Mrs.  Atbeivton.  This  lady  must  be  a  little 
mad.  •  I  have  known,'  snya  she,  *  two  giants 
in  my  time,  th<*  giant  of  l)ody  and  the  giant 
of  intellect.  When  quits  a  chiM  I  knew 
O'Brien  and  luved  him  ,  I  saw  you  too*  fcc. 
It  is  8ir.tnge  how  people  can  summon  up  all 
this  interest,  and  take  all  this  trouble,  about 
one  who  is  a  perfect  stranger  to  them ;  at 
least,  to  nsost  of  those  who  thus  address  me, 
I  am  only  known  by  my  writings.'  " — Vol.  it 
pw239. 

We  soon  meet  this  lady  again  :*- 

"  Receired  f^^om  ons  of  mv  female  corres- 
pondents  (th«    lady  who  loved  the ,  Irish 
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giant)  ft  Christmas  present,  consisting  of  a 
goose,  a  pot  of  pickles,  another  of  doated 
cream,  and  somo  appks.  Thfa,  indeed,  is  a 
tri^nite  of  admrratifin  more  solid  than  I  gene- 
rally receive  from  these  fair  admirers  of  my 
poetry.  The  young  Bristol  lady,  who  in- 
closed me  three  pounds  after  reading  '  Lalla 
Rookh/  had  niso  very  laudable  ideas  on  the 
subject ;  and  if  every  reader  of  '  Lalla 
Kookh*  had  done  the  same,  I  need  never 
have  ^Titten  again." — Vol.  IL  p.  242. 

Thady  €(mel1an  had  some  project 
of  instructing  the  Irish  through  the 
medium  of  the  Hebrew,  of  which  we 
are  reminded  by  the  fbHowir>g  entry: — 

*'  Sir  J.  Mackintosh  told  of  '  Barry  Closer* 
diewett-known  East  ladiaiL  officer,  that  not 
taaviag  teamed  anything  previous  to  his  giv- 
ing to  India,  he  got  e\'er>nliing  he  knew 
tlnoagh  the  medioni  afPertian  Mterature ; 
stodied  logic  in  a  translation  (from  Arabic 
into  Persian)  of  Aristotle ;  and  was  a  moet 
learned  and  tronblesome  praetician,  as  well 
as  theorist,  hi  dialects.  Some  one  hrooght 
him  a  volume  of  Lord  Bacon  (of  whom  he 
had  never  heard),  and  said,  *•  Here  is  a  man 
who  has  attacked  your  friend,  Aristotle,  tooth 
and  nail.'  *  Who  can  the  impudent  fellow 
be  ?'  said  Close.  '  Lord  Bacon.'  '  Who  the 
devil  is  he  ?  What  trash  people  do  publish 
in  these  times !'  After  reading  him,  however, 
he  confessed  that  Lord  Bacon  had  said  some 
devilish  sensible  things.  Music  in  the  even- 
ing ;  all  but  Mackintosh  and  the  elder  Mac- 
donald  attentive.  They  talked  the  whole 
time ;  I  did  not  mind  Macdonald,  but  I  was 
sorry  for  Mackintosh." — ^VoL  ii.  p.  245. 

On  the  same  day  Maekintosh  point- 
ed out  some  beautiful  passages  in 
Dryden's  "  Juvenal,"  and  entered  into 
a  comment  on  the  opening  of  hie  trans- 
lation of  "  Virgil  '/'^ 

**I  mentioned  Lord  Hottsnd*S  imitation 
of  poor  Murat,  the  King  of  Naples,  talking 
of  Virgil,  ^  Ah  Virgile,  (|a'il  est  beau !  C'eat 
mon  i(k>le;  que  e'est  sublime  ya — Titi/rt  tu 
patulio  recubanif*  &c.y  8cc  Lord  Lons- 
downe  mentioned  a  translation  of  Gold- 
smith's '  Deserted  Village'  by  a  foreigner, 
whom  I  remember  in  London,  called  the 
Comraandeur  de  Tilly,  and  the  line,  *  As 
ocean  sweeps  the  labour'd  mole  away,'  wis 
done,  *■  Commc  la  mer  detruit  les  travaux  de 
la  taupe.'  1  told  an  anecdote  mentioited  to 
roe  by  Lord  Moira,  of  a  foreign  teacher  of 
either  music  or  drawing  at  Lady  Perth's  in 
Scotland.  As  he  was  walking  round  the 
terrace  with  U)id  M.,  the  latter  said,  '  Toili^ 
le  Chiteau  de  Macbeth.*  *•  Maccubeo,  milor,' 
said  the  artist.  *  Je  crois  que  c'est  Mac- 
beth,' modestly  anawered  Lord  M.  *  Par- 
don, milor,  nous  le  pronon^ons  Maorabee  sur 
le  Continent ;   Judas  j^a^icabeus  Eropereur 


Bomain  V  Talked  of  the  egotism  of  fbrergn 
writers.  The  Abbe  de  Pradt  iK'giiis  one  of 
his  books  *  Un  seul  homme  a  sauve  I'Eu- 
rope ;  c'est  moi.'  The  best  of  it  is,  he  read 
thi:»  in  a  company  where  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington was;  and,  on  the  Abbe  making  a 
p:ia'«c  at  the  word  *  TEurope,'  all  eyes  were 
tamed  to  the  Duko ;  but  then  came  out,  to 
their  no  small  astonishment, '  C'est  moL* " — 
Vol.  ii.  p.  247. 

The  latter  part  of  the  jonraal  of  this 
year  is  very  much  occupied  with 
]^Ioore'8  preparations  for  avoiding  the 
inconveniences  brought  upon  him  by 
bis  Beriqtida  affair.  At  one  time  the 
debts  for  which  he  appeared  to  be  liable 
seemed  to  be  abouti^6,000,  and  his  per. 
sonat  liberty  appeared  to  be  in  danger. 
The  newspapers  caught  up  the  subject, 
as  the  report  of  the  proceedings  in  the 
law  courts  brought  the  matter  before 
the  pnblic,  and  not  only  Moore's  inti- 
mate friends  pressed  fonvard  to  assist 
him,  but  a  general  subscription  was 
spoken  of.  All,  public  or  private, 
Moore  declined.  He  proceeded  to 
break  up  his  estabfisfament,  and  pro. 
posed  to  reside  either  on  the  Continent, 
or,  should  he  find  the  liberties  of 
Holyrood  House  afford  him  the  re- 
quired protection  from  legal  process, 
in  Edinburgh.  Evil,  however,  is  seldom 
— rather,  is  never — as  great  in  actual 
fiict  as  in  imagination.  Every  possi- 
ble contingency  is  presented  to  the 
thoughts  when  we  contemplate  im. 
pending  calamity.  When  it  coraea  it 
assumes  some  single  and  definite  shape. 
The  £6,000,  when  accounts  were  in- 
vestigated, become  diminished  to  some- 
thing about  £1,000;  of  the  £1,000  a 
portion  was  paid  by  the  relatives  of  the 
person  whose  conduct  had  created  the 
distress:  and  while  Moore  no  doubt 
suiK^red  inconvenience,  and  loss,  and 
anxiety— »which,  to  a  man  whose  sup> 
port  was  dependent  on  his  mind 
being  in  good  working  order,  must 
have  been  a  drawback, -.- yet,  on 
the  whole,  the  matter  terminated 
without  occasioning  such  mischief  as 
to  justify  the  way  in  which  it  is 
sometimes  stated  in  the  accounts  of 
Moore's  life.  Moore  himself  says 
**  that  be  felt  it  really  worth  whilo 
to  be  in  the  scrape  to  have  such  testi. 
monies  of  friendship  exhibited  on  nil 
sides.**  Lord  Lansdowne  wrote  to 
know  how  he  could  assist,  him,  offering 
himself  as  secnrity  in  any  way  that 
could  be  useful.  Jeffrey's  eil^jrts  our 
readers  have  alreadv  seen.     Pen  y,  of 
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tbe  Morning   Chronicle,  made    some 
movement  in  his  paper  to  aid  Moore:— 

''  The  paragraph  occasioned/*  says  Moore, 
**  a  great  sensation.  We  had  a  letter  from 
'Examiner'  (Hunt)  the  night  before, 
urging  the  instant  opening  of  a  subscription 
without  consulting  me  at  all,  and  saying, 
-with  a  warmth  which  I  am  very  grateful 
for,  *  that  he  would  sooner  sell,  and  would 
actually  sell,  the  pianoforte  which  had  so 
often  resounded  with  my  music,  than  not 
contribute  his  mite  to  prevent  such  a  man 
ftom  going  to  prison.' " 

We  have  the  following  entry  within 
a  few  days : — 

*'  Recdved  a  letter  from  Lord  J.  Russell, 
inclosing  one  which  he  had  just  got  from  his 
brother.  Lord  Tavistock,  and  which,  after 
requesting  Lord  John  to  make  inquiries 
about  me  as  to  whether  anything  was  doing 
to  save  me  from  imprisonment,  adds,  *  I  am 
very  poor,  but  I  have  always  had  such  a 
strong  admiration  for  Moore*s  independence 
of  mind,  that  I  would  willingly  sacrifice 
something  to  be  of  use  to  him.*  Lord  John 
in  his  letter  says,  that  had  I  not  expressed 
to  him  on  Monday  my  resolution  not  to 
accept  of  any  assistance,  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  offer  me  the  future  editions  of  bis 
*  Life  of  Lord  Russell,*  just  published,  which, 
if  worth  anything,  were  much  at  my  service, 
though  he  would  not  have  ventured  to  men- 
tion it  now  only  for  Lord  Tavistock's  letter.' 
This  is  all  most  creditable  to  them  and  me.** 
—Vol  ii.  p.  843. 

We  entert^un  no  doubt  whatever  of 
Lord  John's  anxiety  to  have  been  of 
assistance  to  his  friend,  and  we  equally 
feel  that  he  proposed  what  he  thought 
the  only  kind  of  assistance  that  could 
be,  with  proper  regard  to  Moore's 
feelings,  offered;  but  the  proposal 
itself  reminds  us  of  the  way  the  £ng. 
lish  humorist,  Lamb,  represents  the 
wild   preacher,   Irving,   proposing  to 

Erovide  for  some  purpose  of  the  hour 
y  profits  to  arise  from  the  sale,  in 
some  millennial  days  to  come,  of  the 
second  edition  of  some  prize  speech  or 
sermon.  The  "  Life  or  Lord  Russell" 
could  not  at  any  time  be  as  good  a 
selling  book  as  '*  Tom  Cribb's  Memo- 
rial to  Congress,"  or  the  "  Letters  of 
the  Fudge  Family."  Moore  went  to 
Paris,  but  found  the  dissipation  and 
perpetual  distractions  of  that  say 
capital  such,  that  he  could  work  but 
little,  and  he  was  obliged  to  write  to 
the  booksellers  who  had  agreed  to  give 
him  £1,000  for  the  *'Life  of  Sheri. 
dan/'  seeking  a  postponement  of  this 


engagement  till  he  should  be  able  to 
return  to  England,  where  alone  the 
necessary  materials  for  the  fabric 
could  be  had:  He  thought  of  poetry, 
as  that  which  would  require  least  of 
external  aid  trom  such  sources  of  in. 
formation  as,  while  he  remained 
abroad,  were  not  within  his  reach. 
But  to  write  poetry — ^to  think  calmly 
— amid  the  distractions  of  debt,  and 
the  demands  of  society,  is  less  poa. 
sible  even  than  any  other  mental  ex. 
ertion :— > 

*'  It  was,  indeed,  to  the  secluded  life  I  led 
during  the  years  1813-1816,  in  a  lone  cot- 
tage among  the  fields,  in  Derbyshire,  that  I 
owed  the  inspiration,  whatever  may  have 
been  its  value,  of  some  of  the  best  and  most 
popular  portions  of  *  Lalla  Rookh.'  It  was 
amidst  the  snows  of  two  or  three  Derbyshire 
winters  that  I  found  myself  enabled,  by  that 
concentration  of  thought  which  retirement 
alone  give^,  to  call  up  around  me  some  of 
the  sunniest  of  those  Eastern  scenes  which 
have  since  been  welcomed  in  India  itself,  as 
almost  native  to  its  clime." — WorkSf  vol.  viiL 
pp.  18, 14. 

Moore,  however,  amid  dissipation, 
and  interruption,  and  anxiety,  was 
never  idle.  The  debt  which  so  many 
friends  were  anxious,  each  in  his  own 
way,  to  relieve  him  from,  was  dis- 
charged by  his  own  hands  and  brain, 
and  was  paid  by  the  profits  of  his 
"  Loves  of  the  Angels"  and  "  Fables 
of  the  Hol^  Alliance." 

With  this  year  of  Moore's  great  dif. 
ficulties.— which  had  not  been  yet  over- 
come at  its  termination — ^the  volumes 
before  us  close.  The  book  contains 
much  less  than  we  could  have  na- 
turally anticipated  of  Moore's  opinions 
of  his  brother  poets;  and  it  is  not 
without  some  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment that  we  find  there  is  no  part  of 
the  correspondence  between  him  and 
Lord  Byron  (which  had  already  exist- 
ed for  some  years)  yet  given  to  us. 
Let  us  hope  that  it  is  but  reserved  for 
a  future  part  of  the  work. 

Our  readers  would  have  a  just  right  to 
complain  of  us,  if  we  parted  from  them 
without  giving  some  extracts  from 
Lord  John  Russell  s  own  part  of  the 
publication  : — 

"Lord  Bjrron  writes,  upon  reading  one 
or  two  of  the  numbers  of  tbe  *  Irish  Melo' 
dies,*  then  recently  published,  *•  To  me,  some 
of  Moore*s  last  £rin-sparks-~**  As  a  beam 
o'er  the  face  of  the  waters,'*  **  When  he  who 
adores  thee,"  "  Oh  I  blame  not,"  and  "  Oh 
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breathe  not  ha  name" — are  worth  all  the 
epics  that  ever  were  composecL' 

''In  mentioniog  fancy  and  feeling,  I  have 
mentioned  what  appear  to  me  the  two  qua- 
lities in  which  Moore  was  most  rich.  His 
was  a  delightful  fancy,  not  a  sublime  inui- 
gination — a  tender  and  touching  feeling,  not 
a  rending  and  overwhelming  passion.  The 
other  quality  most  remarkable  is  the  sweet- 
ness of  the  versification,  arising  from  the 
happy  choice  of  words,  and  the  delicacy  of 
a  correct  musical  ear.  Never  has  the  Eng- 
lish language,  except  in  some  few  songs  of 
the  old  poets,  been  made  to  render  such 
melody ;  never  have  the  most  refined  emo- 
tions of  love,  and  tlie  most  ingenious  crea- 
tions of  fancy,  been  expre:)sed  in  a  language 
so  simple,  so  e  isy,  so  natural. 

**  Lalla  Roolth  is  the  work,  next  to  the 
Uelodies  and  Sacred  Songs,  in  proof  of 
Moore^s  title  as  a  poet  It  is  a  poem  rich 
with  the  most  brilliant  creations — a  work 
such  as  Pope  always  wished  to  write,  such 
as  Tasso  might  have  written.  Indeed,  there 
is  no  poet  wh(»m  Moore  resembles,  in  profu- 
sion of  invention,  in  beauty  of  language, 
and  in  tenderness  of  feeling,  so  much  as 
Tasso.  Tarao,  indeed,  placed  certain  limits 
to  Ids  own  invention,  by  taking  for  his  sub- 
ject a  well-known  historical  event,  and 
adopting  for  his  heroes  historical  characters. 
Whether  he  has  gained  or  lost  by  that 
choice  of  subject  may  be  doubted.  On  the 
one  hand,  he  has,  indeed,  shed  upon  his 
poem  all  the  interest  which  attaches  to  the 
religious  enterprise  of  the  Crusaders,  and 
has  restrained  his  own  genius  from  wander- 
ing into  the  wild  realms  of  fiction,  where 
some  poets  of  his  country  have  lost  them- 
selves; while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has 
subjected  his  beautiful  poem  to  a  comparison 
with  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Milton,  who  all  sur- 
pass him  in  the  simplicity  and  grandeur 
which  properly  belong  to  the  epic  poem. 

"  Moore  has,  however,  taken  a  different 
course ;  and,  relinquishing  nil  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  an  historical  subject, 
has  sought,  in  tiie  abundant  spring  of  his 
own  imagination  the  tales  upon  which  his 
poem  is  founded.  Some  few  hints,  indeed, 
he  has  borrowed  from  Eastern  legends  and 
recorded  revolutions ;  in  one  of  his  letters, 
he  says,  that  Mr.  Rogers  furnished  him  with 
the  subject  of  his  poem.  But  the  whole 
narrative  of '  The  Veiled  Prophet  *  and  '  The 


Fire  Worshippers'  is,  in  fact,  his  own  cre- 
ation.     ...... 

'*  The  execution  of  the  work  is  exquisite. 
Such  charm  of  versification,  such  tender- 
ness of  womanly  love,  such  strains  of  pa- 
triotic ardour,  and  such  descriptions  of  blind 
and  fierce  fanaticism,  as  are  found  in  Lalla 
Rookh,  are  found  nowhere  else  in  a  poem  of 
this  length.  Indeed,  the  fault  on  which 
most  readers  dwell  is,  that  the  feast  is  too 
sumptuous,  the  lights  of  a  splendor  which 
dazzles  the  eyes  they  were  meant  to  enchant, 
and  the  flowers  of  a  fragrance  which  over- 
powers the  senses  they  were  meant  to  de- 
light. To  this  may  be  added  the  too  copious 
display  of  Eastern  learning,  which  often 
brings  the  unknown  to  illustrate  that  which 
of  itself  is  obscure." 

Our  task  is  done.  We  wish  we  had 
room  for  more  extracts.  The  volumes 
contain  several  poems  of  Moore's,  but 
they  are  chiefly  poems  with  which  the 
public  are  before  acquainted,  commu- 
nicated to  Power,  the  publisher  of  his 
music.  We  wish  we  could  find  one  not 
previously  published,  with  which  to 
conclude  this  paper.  Is  the  following 
epitaph,  wblch  occurs  in  a  letter  to 
Miss  Godfrey,  Moore's  own  ? — 

"  Here  liei  John  Shaw 

Attorney  at  law  i 
▲ad  when  he  died. 

The  deTil  cried, 
<Oive  us  your  paw, 

John  &haW( 
Attorney  at  Uw I'** 

— VoL  L  p.  222. 

While  we  are  correcting  the  proof- 
sheets  of  this  paper,  a  volume  of  lee 
tures  on  modern  poetry,  by  Lord  Bel- 
fast, has  been  put  into  our  hands.  His 
great  admiration  of  Moore  is  fully 
expressed  in  this  very  pleasing  work. 
Our  mention  of  the  Donegal  family  in 
connexion  with  Moore  leads  us  to 
transcribe  from  Lord  Belfast's  book 
the  following  graceful  sentence  :•— - 

"  As  to  myself^  if  there  is  one  heirloom  I 
prize  more  than  another,  it  is  the  dedication 
of  the  "  Irish  Melodies"  to  an  ancestress  of 
mine,  and  the  beautiful  letter  on  music  he 
addressed  to  the  same  Lady  Donegal.'* 
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Another  year.  Yeti  again,  anothor 
year  well  nigh  completed  —  with  its 
joys  and  its  sorrows,  its  good  and  its 
evil  —  gone  for  ever,  indeed,  from  the 
eyes  ol  man,  but  leaving  its  traces 
upon  the  heart,  as  the  ripples  of  the 
retreating  waves  leave  their  marks 
upon  the  soft  golden  sand  —  ay,  and 
upon  the  hard,  white,  cold  rock.  Every 
one  of  us  has  the  touch  of  that  old 
year's  hand  upon  us.  For  some,  the 
down  of  the  boy's  cheek  has  passed 
away,  and  he  begins  to  talk,  and  think, 
and  look  the  man ;  the  immature  form 
of  the  fair  girl  has  attained  a  juster 
proportion  and  a  fuller  development : 
the  ^ay  bride  of  a  twelve-month 
since  is  now  the  sober  matron.  For 
others,  like  us  elderly  gentlemen,  the 
lines  are  deepening. upon  the  fore- 
head, and  the  lustre,  it  may  be,  paling 
in  the  eye ;  a  few  more  grey  hairs  are 
to  be  seen  on  the  head,  and  the  foot 
moves  with  a  somewhat  slower  and  more 
thoughtful  pace.  And,  in  short,  every 
year  tells  now  upon  them  with  double 
power,  while  every  day  seems  no  longer 
than  an  hour  of  childhood.  Well,  so 
be  it — ^it  cannot  be  otherwise,  and  let 
us,  therefore,  be  sure  that  it  ought  not 
to  be  otberwi^..  Come,  we  >i'ill  even 
make  the  best  of  our  s^ate,  as  we  find 
it,  and  go  graveward,  not  with  a  foolish 
merriment,  but  with  a  wise  cheerful- 
ness.  December  hath  ever  been  a 
season  of  joy  and  relaxation.  .  The 
slave,  ere  the  symbol  of  the  cross  hud 
arisen  to  rule  and  to  pivlliAe  the  world, 
had  his  revel  and  feasting  in  the  sa- 
turnalia ;  and  the  Christian,  with  a 
truer  joy,  rejoices  in  his  release  from 
the  slavery  of  sin.  Let  us,  then,  have 
a  cheery  heart  and  a  festive  spirit ; 
and  though  the  wind  may  howl  with- 
out,  and  the  rain  patter  against  the 
window-panes ;  though  clouds  may 
sweep  over  the  sunlight,  and  night 
come  down  quick  and  deep  upon  us — 
what  then  ?  Let  us  all  the  more 
strive  that  there  may  be  no  storm 
within  us,  no  bleakness,  no  clouds,  no 
gloom.  Come,  then,  we  will  be  your 
companion,  even  if  it  be  but  for  a  half 
hour.     Shut  to  the  door  of  the  closet. 


close  the  window-shutters   upon   the 
dark  night  without,  draw  out  the  am- 

{)le  folds  of  the  thick  curtains,  trim  the 
amp,  and  stir  up  the  fire  into  a  kindly 
blaze,  and  we  shall  show  you  some  of 
the  good  things  and  the  pleasant,  that 
the  season  brings  to  us.  We  have  our 
Christmas  tree;  why  should  we  not? 
Are  we  purer  than  children,  are  we 
wiser,  are  we  less  fond  of  baubles  and 
toys — ay,  or  sweetmeats  and  sugar- 
plums? Let  the  statesman,  and  the 
epicure,  and  the  man  of  pleasure,  an- 
swer  the  question  in  the  negative  if 
they  dare.  We  should  prefer  to  re- 
main silent.  But  see,  here  is  our 
Christmas  tree — one  of  our  own  ever- 
verdant  fir-trees,  and  from  its  branches 
hang  the  mimic  fruit,  ready  to  our 
hand.  How  shall  we  choose  where  so 
much  tempts  us  ?  Well,  there  is  some- 
thing beautiful,  at  least  to  the  eye, 
glittering  in  blue  and  gold,  with  oak 
leaves  windinp:  all  around  it,  and  its . 
leaves  gilt  and  burnished.  Let  us  take 
it  down  and  examine  it,  that  we  may 
see  if  it  be  as  sweet  to  the  taste  as  it 
is  pleasant  to  the  sight.  What  is  this 
with  the  **  Golden  Legend "  quaintly 
lettered  upon  it  ?  I^t  ua  read.  Ah  I — 
"  Pilgiiraagcs  to  En^ilish  Shrines."* 

There  are  few  objects  within  the 
domains  of  literature  that  present  a 
finer  scope  to  one  of  taste,  feeling  and 
genius,  than  that  which  Mrs.  Hall 
has  chosen  in  this  beautiful  volume. 
To  wander  through  a  land  such  as 
England  is,  replete  with  the  memories 
of  the  good  and  the  great;  to  linger 
amid  the  scenes  they  lived  in  and  made 
a  part  of  themi^ilves,  their  pereonai 
history,  and  their  very  forms  of 
thought ;  to  wander  by  the  pleasant 
streams,  or  through  the  deep  forests 
where  they  wandered ;  to  sit  in  the 
rooms  where  they  sat  and  meditated, 
to  stand  beside  the  graves  where  they 
lie  mouldering — and  in  doing  all  this, 
to  re-people  these  haunts  with  their 
former  tenants;  to  exhibit  them  to 
you  as  they  lived,  and  where  they 
lived  J  to  interpret  them  by  the  very 
local  associations  around  you — this 
is,  indeed,  to  give  biography  its  highest 


*  ^'  Pilgrimages  to  Eogliiih  Shrines,"  by  Mr«i.  S.  C.  Hall.     With  Notes  and  Illattntion^ 
by  F.  W.  Fsirholt,  F.6.A.     Loudon  :  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Go.     1853. 
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cbarm,  itu  moat  picturesque  effect. 
It  is  to  make  topography  the  hand- 
maiden to  history,  and  to  give  a  grace, 
and  an  interest,  and  a  permanency  to 
many  a  detached  incident,  that  would 
otherwise  have  passed,  it  may  be,  en- 
tirely from  the  memory.  Who  is  there 
that  has  ever  traversed  the  scenes 
►which  Burns  or  Scott  has  consecrated 
in  their  own  land,  of  where  Spencer  or 
Moore  has  aung  in  ours,  and  does  not 
feel  that  he  has  thereby  known,  as  it 
were  in  their  bodily  existence,  those 
with  whose  spirits  they  were  then  more 
immediately  associated ;  and  has  not 
carried  away  in  his  heart  and  his  me- 
mory some  precious  thing  which,  like 
the  indigenous  shell  or  flower,  he  could 
only  have  found  upon  the  spot  ? 

Mrs.  Hall  seems  to  have  felt  all  this 
that  we  have  been  describing,  and  she 
evidently  set  out  on  her  pilgrimage 
with  a  genuine  enthusiasm,  and  a  most 
inquiring  spirit ;  and  hence  it  is  that 
she  has  given  us  a  book  at  once  de- 
lightful and  instructive,  full  of  learning 
and  research,  replete  with  vivid  pic- 
tures of  life  and  manners  and  of 
scenery,  sparkling  with  lively  anec- 
dotes, mellowed  often  with  the  finest 
pathos,  and  animated  constantly  with 
a  healthy  and  a  just  spirit  of  reflection. 
AVe  confess  to  the  weakness  of  havin<ij 
read  it  through  at  a  sitting ;  and  we 
know  few  books  of  the  present  day 
which  could  have  betrayed  us  to  in- 
duljje  our  appetite  so  freely  without 
rising  from  table.  And  now  we  shall 
give  you,  clear  companions,  some  no- 
tion of  this  fair  pilgrim's  pleasant  con- 
verse — .  not,  indeed,  to  satisfy,  but 
rather  to  stimulate  your  desire  to  make 
a  fuller  acquaintance  with  that  for 
which  even  the  little  we  can  afford  you 
shall  give  you  no  small  relish.  1  lie 
first  of  Mrs.  Hall's  pilgrimages  wa?  in 
the  footsteps  of  Izaak  Walton,  that 
gentlest  of  anglers  and  most  delecta- 
ble of  moralisers — the  friend  of  Cotton, 
and  Kcnn,  and  Donne  and  King — the 
biographer  of  Hooker  and  of  Herbert. 
Most  agreeably  and  most  instructively 
has  she  led  us  through  the  old  man's 
haunts  in  Derbyshire  and  Staffordshire, 
and  along  the  flower- painted  banks  of 
the  silvery  '*  Dove,"  and  so  on  to  the 
grave  of  the  **  conipleat  angler,"  in 
the  iitde  chapel  in  the  south  tran- 
sept of  Winchester  Cathedral.  We 
may  not  tarry  with  her  by  the 
way,  nor  yet  bear  her  company 
while   she   traces  that   good   patriot, 


William  Penn,  through  his  event- 
ful life  and  distant  wanderings,  till 
his  return  to  his  own  land,  to  lav 
his  bones  amongst  his  own  people ;  yet 
shall  we  let  you  hear  our  pilgrim  tell 
you,  in  her  own  words,  her  visit  to  the 
grave  of  William  Penn : — 

"  The  sun  had  bogun  to  make  long  sha- 
dows on  the  grass,  and  the  bright  stems  of 
the  birch  threw  up,  as  it  were,  the  foliage  nf 
lieavier  trees,  before  we  came  in  sight  of  the 
quaint,  solitary  place  of  silence  and  of 
graves.  ITie  narrow  road  leading  to  the 
Quakers'  meeting-house  was  not  often  dis- 
turbed by  the  echo  of  carriage- wheals ;  and 
before  vm  aliglited,  an  aged  woman  had 
looked  out,  with  a  perplexed  yet  kindly  coun- 
tenance, and  then  gune  back,  and  sent  forth 
her  little  granddaughter,  who  met  us  with 
a  self  possessed  and  quiet  air,  which  showed, 
that  if  not  '  a  friend,'  ^he  liad  dwelt  among 
friend'*.  The  meeting-house  is,  of  course, 
perfectly  unadorned  —  plain  benches  and  a 
plain  table,  such  as  you  sometimes  sea  in 
*  furniture  prints '  of  Queen  Anne's  time. 
This  table  the  little  midd  placed  outside,  to 
enable  Mr.  Fairholt  to  sketch  the  grave- 
yard, and  that  we  might  write  our  names  in 
a  book,  \ihere  a  few  En^li^h  and  a  number 
of  Americans  had  written  before  us ;— it 
would  I  e  defamation  to  call  it  *  an  album ' — 
it  contiiincd  Mniply,  as  it  ought,  the  names 
of  those  who,  like  our.'-elvrs,  vislud  to  be 
instructed  and  elevated  by  a  bight  of  the 
grave  of  William  Penn. 

"  ITie  burjing-ground  nn'ght  bo  termed  a 
little  meadow,  for  the  lorg,  green  grass 
wavid  over,  while  it  in  a  great  degree  con- 
ce.'ilcd  the  general  undulatious  whii-h  hhowid 
where  many  sleep ;  but  when  observed  more 
closely,  chequered  though  it  was  by  increas- 
ing sliadow?,  the  very  ur.dulation.s  gave  an 
appearnnce  of  green  waves  to  the  verdure, 
as  it  swipt  above  the  slightly  raises!  njounds; 
there  was  souiethiug  to  us  sacred  beyond  all 
telling  in  this  preen  place  of  nameless 
gravis,  a«i  if  having  done  ynth  the  world, 
the  world  had  nothing  more  to  do  with  those 
whose  stations  were  tilled  up,  whose  names 
were  forgotten ! — It  was  more  £oIemn,  told 
more  truly  of  actual  death,  than  the  monu- 
ments beneath  the  fretted  roofs  of  West- 
minster or  St.  Paurri,  labouring,  often  un- 
worthily, '  to  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale,* 
to  keep  a  memory  green,  which  else  had 
m'  uldered! 

"  The  young  girl  knew  the  *  lawgiver's ' 
grnve  among  the  many,  an  well  as  if  it  had 
been  crushed  by  a  tower  of  monumental 
marble.  How  still  and  beautiful  a  scene !  How 
gr:ind  in  its  simplicity  ;  h.ow  imostentatiously 
religious, — tho>e  green  mounds,  upou  which 
the  set  ling  sun  wa»  now  ca>ting  ifs  good- 
night in  golden  benisons,  seemed  to  us  more 
spirit-moving  than  all  the  vaunt«d  mona- 
mentM  of  antiquity  we  had  ever  seen.     How 
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cated  to  his  family  the  fact  of  his  mar- 
riage— a  wise  step— i-and  in  married 
life  never  did  a  man  enjoy  or  deserve 
more  entire  happines.  The  ill-health 
and  early  death  of  his  children,  all  of 
whom  he  survived,  was,  no  doub  t,  a 
severe  trial ;  but  at  the  period  of  his 
life  to  which  these  volumes  extend, 
these  calamities  had  not  yet  occurred ; 
and  in  domestic  life — the  domestic  life, 
too,  of  England,  where  home  is  best 
understood  and  enjoyed — he  seems  to 
have  been  as  happy  a  man  as  ever 
Uved.  Literature  majr  now  be  de- 
scribed ashis  profession  m  life.  Though 
he  called  himself  a  law-student,  and 
went  through  all  the  outward  ceremo- 
nials of  dining  at  the  Temple,  and 
paying  stamp-duties,  and  such  other 
demands  as  the  introduction  to  legal 
studies  requires,  we  do  not  believe  he 
ever  read  a  law. book,  or  ever  even 
bought  one.  Literature  had  become 
his  profession — ^his  sole  means  of  sup- 
port.  Moore  brought  to  his  profes- 
sion unusual  acquirements  in  classical 
learning — acquirements,  not  of  a  high- 
er kind  than  many  men  in  England 
possessed,  but  acquirements  unusual 
in  any  one  who  was  not  sure  of  their 
being  recognised  and  rewarded  by  the 
universities  or  the  Church.  In  Moore's 
case,  the  religion  of  his  parents,  from 
which,  though  he  educated  his  chil. 
dren  as  Protestants,  he  never  formally 
separated  himself,  deprived  him  of  the 
means  of  advancement  on  the  profes- 
sional high-ways  of  life.  The  good 
things  of  life  which  were  provided  for 
others,  were  carefully  guarded  from 
him,  and  such  as  he  was.  For  him  was 
reserved,  what  is,  after  all,  a  bless- 
ing in  disguise — unceasing  toil,  daily 
labours  for  his  daily  bread. 

The  men  who  live  by  the  booksellers 
must  write  such  books  as  can  be  sold* 
It  would  never  do  to  act  on  the  prin- 
ciple which  Coleridge  was  fond  of 
enunciating  —  that  literature  gained 
most  by  the  works  on  which  the  pub- 
Ibhers  had  tho  heaviest  losses.  We 
doubt  the  proposition  in  any  sense  of 
tho  word,  though  we  can  well  under- 
stand and  excuse  the  feeling  of  impa- 
tience in  which  it  was  uttered  by  a 
querulous  man,  whose  lot  was  not  very 
happily  cast,  and  whose  books  were 
never,  during  his  life,  advantageously 
brought  before  the  public.  But  what- 
ever truth  there  may  be  in  what  he 
said,  it  is  only  applicable  to  those  great 
works  in  which  large  capital  must  be 


embarked,  and  of  which  the  retams 
are  slow,  and  oflen  uncertain.  Moore's 
works  are  of  a  class  and  character  dis- 
tinct altogether  from  these.  If  the 
year's  harvest  was  in  any  way  blighted, 
all  was  lost.  His  means  of  support 
depended  on  that  one  harvest ;  and  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  look  atten- 
tively, if  not  anxiously,  to  the  period 
of  the  preparation  of  the  ground,  and 
the  time  of  sowing — to  the  day  of  the 
former,  and  of  the  latter  rain.  Nothing 
should  be  neglected  that  his  own  dili- 
gence could  do;  but  yet  much  must 
remain  dependent  on  what  would  seem 
accident.  Such  a  combination  was 
not  within  his  power.  Moore  seems  to 
have  worked  on,  when  he  had  deter- 
mined on  his  work,  industriously.  But 
the  work  itself  was  what  the  accident 
of  the  day  suggested  as  then,  and  per- 
haps only  then,  saleable. 

The  first  entries  in  the  "  Diary  "  of 
1618,  refer  to  the  life  of  Sheridan,  for 
which  he  was  then  busy  in  collecting 
materials.  He  describes  a  visit  to 
Leamin^n,  to  see  Mrs.  Lefanu,  the 
sister  of  Sheridan,  for  the  purpose  of 
consulting  her  about  the  "  Life. "  W  hile 
there,  who  should  make  his  appearance 
but  Dr.  Parr,  in  full  wig  and  apron. 
Parr  was  a  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's, 
and  delighted  in  exhibiting  the  very 
blossom  of  canonical  costume.  ''Though 
it  was  morning,  he  drank  two  glasses 
and  a-half  of  wine,  and  over  that,  when 
going  away,  a  glass  of  the  Spa."  In 
the  course  of  three  or  four  days,  Moore 
met  Parr  a  good  deal,  but  lost  much 
of  what  was  said,  through  the  thick- 
ness of  Parr's  utterance.  We  are  told 
by  Lord  John,  on  Lord  Holland's  au- 
thority, that  when  Parr  spoke,  nobody 
could  make  out  what  he  said,  and 
when  he  wrote,  nobody  could  read  his 
handwriting.  A  good-natured  clergy- 
man in  the  neighbourhood  often  took 
the  trouble  of  writing  his  letters  for 
him.  We  have  an  amusing  entry  of 
September  1,  which  we  transcribe, 
about  his  neighbour,  Bowles,  liie 
poet: — 

"  Sq>tember  Ist  My  Sheridan  task  in 
the  morning:  interhipted  by  Bowlea,  who 
never  comes  amiaa;  the  mixture  of  talent 
and  simplicity  in  him  delightful.  His  par- 
sonage-liouse  at  Brenhill  is  beautifully  situ- 
ated ;  but  he  haa  a  good  deal  frittered  away 
its  beauty  with  grottos,  hermitages,  and 
Shenstunian  inscriptions :  when  company  is 
coming  he  cries,  *  Here,  John,  run  with' the 
crucifix  and  missal  to  the  hermitage,  and  set 
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the  foootain  going.*  His  Bheep  bells  are 
tuned  in  tliirds  and  fifths ;  but  he  is  an  ex- 
cellent fellow  notwithstanding;  and,  if  the 
waters  of  his  inspiration  be  not  those  of 
Helicon,  they  are  at  least  very  sweet  waters, 
and  to  my  taste  pleasanter  than  some  that 
are  more  strongly  impregnated." — ^Vol.  ii. 
pp.  152,  3. 

Another  entry  gives  some  amusing 
mistakes  of  the  press.  A  Dublin  paper, 
giving  a  sentence  of  a  speech  rather 
too  metaphorical,  in  which  an  orator 
spoke  of  his  political  opponents  having 
taken  "  a  position  in  the  depth  of  the 
middle  ages,"  is  make  to  say,  "they 
have  taken  a  physician,"  &c.  The 
same  journal  spoke  of  "Dr.  Law- 
rence, the  eminent  civilian,  being  dan- 
gerously disposed."  "I  mentioned," 
says  Moore — 

"The  mistake  in  the  FrtemcoCs  Jour- 
ndlt  which  brought  out  some  good  instances 
of  typographical  errors.  Professor  Play- 
air's  advertisement  of  a  ^Syllabas  *or 
Heads  of  Lectures,*  was  all  last  year  insert^ 
ed  as  '  Heaps  of  Lectiu'es/  Bowles  men- 
tioned a  doctor  somebody,  correcting  his 
sermon  through  the  press,  but  not  knowing 
the  method  ;  in  consequence  of  which  a 
sentence  stood  thus : — ^  Christ,  Italic ;  Son 
of,  Roman,  God.'  Talked  of  Mitford*s  *  Har- 
mony of  Languages,*  praised  by  Lord  h. 
His  *  History ' — ^the  bad  taste  of  carrying 
back  the  virulence  of  modern  politics  into  a 
history  of  the  Grecian  republic.  It  was  re-  ^ 
marked  as  a  smgular  thing,  that  the  two 
historians  of  Greece  and  of  Rome  (Gibbon 
and  Mitford)  were  both  colonels  in  the 
Hampshire  militia.  Talked  of  Malone — a 
dull  man — his  white-washing  the  statue  of 
Shakspeare,  at  Leamington  or  Stratford  (?), 
and  General  Fitzpatrick's  (Lord  L*s  uncle} 
epigram  on  the  subject — ^very  good — 

*  And  miMn  hii  lUtne  u  he  nuri  hit  liji .'  ** 

i— Vol.  ii.  pp.  154, 155. 

Moore  mentions  a  printer's  blunder 
in  the  American  edition  of  Giflbrd's 
"Juvenal.**  Gifford had  said,  "Horace 
was  of  an  easy  disposition,  inclining  to 
indolence  ;'*  the  printer  cbaogcs  it  into 
"  inclining  to  insolence." 

The  stories  about  Sheridan  are,  some 
of  them,  new  to  us,  and  are  well  told:— 

*'  Sheridan,  the  first  time  he  met  Tom, 
after  the  marriage  of  the  latter,  seriously 
angry  with  him ;  told  him  he  had  made  his 
wiU,  and  had  cut  him  ofi*  with  a  shilling. 
Tom  said  he  was,  indeed,  very  sorry,  and 
immediately  addeJ,  'You  don't  happen  to 
have  the  shilling  about  you  now,  sir,  do 
you  ?*    Old  S.  burst  out  laughing,  and  they 


became  friends  again.  The  day  that  Dog 
Dent  was  to  bring  forward  the  motion  (that 
gave  him  that  name)  about  a  tax  upon  dogs, 
S.  came  early  to  the  house,  and  saw  no  one 
but  Dent  sitting  in  a  contemplative  posture 
in  one  corner.  S.  stole  round  to  him  unob- 
served, and  putting  his  hand  under  the  seat 
to  Dent*s  legs,  mimicked  the  barking  of  a 
dog,  at  which  Dent  started  up  alarmed,  as  if 
his  conscience  really  dreaded  some  attack 
from  the  race  he  was  plotting  against 
Sheridan  angry  with  his  servant  for  lighting 
a  fire  in  a  little  room  off  his  hall,  because  it 
tempted  the  duns  to  stay,  by  making  them 
so  comfortable." — ^VoL  ii  pp.  179,  80. 

Moore  got  angry  with  the  Blackwood 
men,  and  with  the  stanza  of  a  song 
supposed  to  be  sung  by  Murray.  He 
sent  the  verses  to  Murray  in  something 
of  the  same  temper  as  Dryden  was  in 
when  sending  a  publisher  the  first  lines 
of  a  wicked  lampoon ;  he  told  him, 
**  He  who  wrote  these,  can  write  more." 
It  would  seem  that  the  poets,  in  each 
case,  frightened  the  respective  pub- 
Ushers — ^for  Dryden's  rhyme  effected 
his  object,  and  Murray  promised  Moore 
— ana,  we  presume,  found  means  of 
fulfilling  his  promise — that  he  should 
not  be  molested.  Here  are  Moore's 
lines.  If  it  was  in  the  days  of  Maginn, 
we  do  not  think  rhymes  such  as 
these  would  have  silenced  him  :— 

**  *  Beware  ye  bardt  of  each  degree. 

From  Wordaworth  down  to  Pockwood, 
Two  rodi  I're  got  to  tickle  ye— 

The  Quarterly  and  Blackwood. 
Kot  Crlbb  hlraeelf  more  handsomely* 

Your  hollow  noddlet  crack  would  i 
111 /lb  you  in  the  Quarterly, 

And  ruffian  you  in  Blackwood* 

"  *  So  tremble,  bardg  of  each  degree,*  &c.,  &c. 

"  Wrote  a  letter  to  the  Chromele  signed 
*  J.  P.,  Croydon,'  about  the  misrepresentation 
and  misquotation  in  Blackwood*8  article. 
Wrote  also  to  Murray,  hoping  he  would 
soon  put  into  practice  the  intention  Wilkie 
told  me  he  had  of  coming  down  here,  and 
sending  him  the  above  stanza  for  his  amuse* 
men*."— Vol.  ii.  p.  208. 

The  communication  to  Murray  was 
on  the  31st  of  October.  The  4th  of 
the  following  month  brought  his  re- 
ply:— 

"Beceived  two  most  civil  and  anxious 
letters  from  that  great  '  Bibliopola  Tryphon,' 
Murray,  expressing  his  regret  at  the  article 
against  me  in  Blackwood^  and  his  resolution 
to  give  up  all  concern  in  it  if  it  contained 
any  more  such  personalities.  Read,  with  a 
shock  I  have  hardly  ever  felt  before,  the  ac- 
count of  that  great  and  amiable  man,  RomiU 
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count,  as  you  slmll  soon  understand^ 
if  you  be  a  lover  of  scenery,  or  an  an- 
tiquarian, or  a  historian,  or  have  any 
acquaintance  with  the  fine  arts.     For 
all  these  Mr.  Bartlett  has  had  an  eye, 
and  a  hand,  and  a  heart ;  and  he  has 
stored  his  book  with  the  most  accurate 
descriptions   of  the   many   slngtilarly 
remarkable  objects,  both  of  nature  and 
art,  to.  be  found  in  Sicily,  and  illus- 
trated them  with  the  most  extraordi- 
nary minuteness  of  detiiil,  and  exqui- 
site power  of  art.     One  may  linger  for 
an  hour  over  the  beautiful  engravings, 
wit'iout  even   turning  to   the   letter- 
press, from  which,  however,  when  he 
is  disposed  to  address  himself  to  it,  he 
will   derive  considerable    information. 
Still,  as  a  tourist,  Mr.  Bartlett  is  rather 
an  accurate  observer  than  a  lively  de- 
scriber.      In  truth,  we  do  not  tind  in 
his  book  much  that  we  have  not  already 
met  in   the  works  of  travellers,  from 
Brydone  to  the  Marquis  of  Ormond, 
but  we  often  find  that  he  gives  us  a 
more  complete,  if  not  a  more  brilliant, 
picture  than  we  can  perhaps  find  else- 
where. A  very  interestinir  and  clearly 
written  summary  of  Sicilian  history  is 
prefixed  to  the  tour,  which  consider- 
ably enhances  the  value  of  the  work. 
And  so,  if  you  have  no  work  on  Si- 
cily, this  is  just  the  one  we  would  re- 
comuiend  to  you. 

Ah !  here  is  something  that  makes  one 
young  again  —  "  Reynard  the  Fox,"* 
that  fable  of  fables,  whose  popularity 
is  as  boundless  as  itsdifiuyion  is  exten- 
sive throughout  all  nations.  For  cen- 
turies it  has  ber-n  a  household  pos.«es- 
sion,  perused  in  the  palace  and  the 
hall,  the  grange  aivl  the  cottage  ;  it 
has  fa'jcinated  the  young,  and  amused 
the  old  ;  and,  as  C'lrlyle  truly  says.,  "  It 
has  been  lectured  on  in  universities, 
quoted  in  imperial  council-halls ;  it 
lias  lain  on  the  toilets  of  prince"*,  and 
been  thumbed  to  piiices  on  the  benches 
of  artisans."  What  antiquarian  in  ty- 
pography and  black  letter  does  not 
know  of  old  William  Caxton's  "  Hys- 
torve  of  llevnard  the  Foxe?"  Wluit 
scholar  has  not  read  Goethe's  poem  ? 
The  present  edition  is  a  triumph  of 
art,  illustrated  with  a  skill  in  confer- 


ring the  expre&^ion  of  human  passion 
and  feeling  upon  the  figures  and  faces 
of  animals  of  the  lower  creation,  that 
could  not  be  surpassed  by  Landseer 
himself.     Here,  too,  are  other  pretty 
thincfs,  0tich  as  Christmas  times  always 
produce — the   winter   flowers    in  the 
garden  of  literature.      And,    chiefly, 
there  is  the  "  Art- Union  Journal,"! 
that  most  delectable  repertory  of  all 
that  is  attractive  in  the  *•  beaux  arts,'* 
with  the  most  instructive  essays  upon 
art,  and  pleasant  notices  of  the  great 
masters  and  their  works — all  of  which 
good    things     Mr.    S.   C.    Hall  has 
brought    together    in    a    publication 
which  has  no  equal.     If  you  are  fond 
of  looking  at  pretty  faces  and  fine  fi- 
gures, as  indeed  we  confess  we  are 
ourselves,  you  may  spend  half  an  hour 
in  turning  over  the  pages  of  "  The 
Court  Album,*!  and  when  you  have 
examined  the  dozen  portraits  of  its 
aristocracy,  you  will,  perhaps,  be  of 
our  opinion,  that  no  land  can  boast  of 
nobler  looking  matrons  and  fairer  maid- 
ens than  our  own  British  Islands.  And 
then  there  is  the  "Keepsake'*  which  still 
maintains  its  ground,  almost  the  sole 
survivor  of   annual  literature.      And 
yet  it  is  a  beautiful  volume,  with  some 
pleasant  tales  and  lively  sketches,  and 

some  poetry,  which But  come,  this 

is  trenching  upon  a  delicate  subject, 
and  we  must  not  trust  ourselves  to  speak 
upon  periodical  literature.  And  so  you 
have  but  to  reach  out  your  hand  to 
take  many  a  gem  of  beautiful  work- 
manship, ay,  and  even  of  intrinsic 
value,  which  those  most  accommodat- 
ing of  all  people,  the  great  publishers, 
fling  on  their  counters  in  gorgeous  and 
tempting  disarray,  as  Christmas  pre- 
sents and  New-year's  gifts. 

Bless  us !  what  is  this  square  little 
book  that  looks  like  a  blue  sky  with  a 
golden  moon  in  it  ?  '*  Love  in  the 
Moon."§  Oh,  sweet  Cynthia,  what  a 
notion  I  Now  are  we  convinced  that 
there  is,  of  a  veiiiy,  a  "man  in  the 
moon,"  and  that  the  man  is  no  other 
than  Patrick  Scott.  And  a  very  moon- 
learned  man  he  is,  as  you  will  see,  if 
you  read  his  most  interesting  seleno- 
graphical   observations  ;    and   a  very 


•  The  Story  of  "  R  ynanl  the  Fox  :"  a  New  Version,  by  David  Vtw.Mer.  Ilhibtrated  by 
Gu'^tav.  Canton.     Ijondo-i :  W.  S.  Orr  and  Co.     1863. 

t  "  Art' Union  Juurual,"  4ih  vol.,  New  Series.  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co.,  London  and  New 
York,  1852. 
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moon-struck  bard  will  you  pronounce 
him,  too,  when  yoa  iiRve  read  his 
strange  poem,  which,  with  all  its  ab- 
surdity, bus  some  beautiful  passages 
and  really  fine,  nervous  lines.  Ah, 
worthy  Patrick,  it  is  in  vain  you  labour 
in  your  remarks  to  convince  us  that 
the  moon  has  nothing  to  do  with  mad- 
ness,  when  you  refute  your  own  a^-ser- 
tions,  in  the  poem.  Good,  my  Lord 
Chancellor — do  look  to  Patrick  Scott 
if  you  find  him  within  your  jurisdiction, 
and  should  he  be  moving  moonwards, 


just  hand  him  over  to  the  "  curator." 
We  have  reserved  for  the  last  some- 
thing in  which  we  feel  no  small  pride,  a 
volume  of  one  of  our  own  sons,  small  in 
size,  but  teeming  with  riches — *' Poems 
and  Lyrics  ;"*  which  prove,  if  there 
were  any  need  of  proof,  that  Ireland  is 
still  the  land  of  song.  What  shall  w« 
select  for  you  from  amongst  those 
charming  lyrics  ?  Come — here  is  one, 
not  better  than  many  others  in  the 
volume,  but  it  is  in  season : — 


A   LTRTC  FOR  CHRISTMAS. 

I  love  these  merry  festive  times  and  all  the  joys  they  bring, 
The  good  old  tales  which  now  we  tell — the  good  old  songs  we  sing. 
The  good  old  social  meeting  round  the  good  old  people's  board. 
The  good  old  fare  and  rich  old  wine  the  good  old  stores  afford ; 
Oh!  yes,  these  pleasant  Christmas  times  can  pleasures  still  bestow"^ 
As  in  sweet  childhood*s  happy  year^,  a  long  time  ago. 

• 

I  love  to  see  young  hearts  rejoice  and  still  unaltered  prove, 
The  homely  happy  circle  join  in  holy  peace  and  love. 
Old  friends  recalling  good  old  times  and  good  old  comrades  gone. 
With  fine  old  port,  till  night  grows  old,  beside  the  old  hearthstone  ; 
Oh  I  yes,  these  social  Christmas  times  can  pleasures  still  bestow^ 
As  in  sweet  childhood's  happy  years,  a  long  time  ago. 

I  love  to  see  the  rosy  boy  returning  to  his  home. 

To  ramble  near  the  mountain  stream  and  o'er  the  hills  to  roam, 

I  love  to  see  the  ivy  branch  and  green  old  holly  bough. 

And  hear  as  in  my  early  days  the  Christmas  carol  now ; 

Oh  1  yes,  these  jocund  Christmas  times  can  pleasures  still  bestow^ 

As  in  sweet  childhood's  happy  years,  a  long  time  ago. 

I  love  to  hear  the  church  bells  call  the  Christian  fiock  to  pray. 
To  praise,  and  bless,  and  honour  Him  who  sanctified  the  day. 
And  may  each  Christmas  festival,  where'er  man's  feet  have  trod, 
Be  found  a  Star  of  Bethlehem,  to  guide  him  to  his  God ; 
Oh !  yes,  these  sacred  Christmas  times  can  pleasures  still  bestoWj 
As  in  sweet  childhood's  purer  years,  a  long  time  ago. 

And  here  is  another  just  opportunely  for  St.  Sylvester : — 

THE   year's   last    SONO. 

Drink,  laugh,  and  sing,  the  time,  my  boys,  is  flying. 
Drink,  laugh,  and  sing,  the  fine  old  year  is  dying ; 
Who  knows  how  long  he  shall  remain  upon  this  sunny  earth  ? 
Then  spend  the  rosy  hours,  my  lads,  with  music,  wine,  and  mirth  ; 
With  beauty  blooming  near  us,  what  fool  would  count  the  time? 
And  every  sound  that  meets  onr  ears  must  be  a  jovbell's  chime  ; 
Our  yesterdays  are  in  their  graves,  to-night  is  flitting  o'er  us, 
And  none  bat  simpletons  would  score  the  days  we've  yet  before  us. 

When  with  a  band  of  kindred  souls,  the  night  in  laughter  passes. 
Our  only  clock  or  bell  shall  be,  the  tinkling  of  our  glasses ; 
And  he  who  deals  in  pleasure's  mart  must  never  mind  the  cost,  sir, 
For  while  we  pause  to  make  the  sale,  the  treasure  may  be  lost,  sir ; 
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tlie  Morning   Chronicle,  made    some 
movement  in  his  paper  to  aid  Moore  :«-. 

*'  The  paragraph  occasioned/*  sajs  Moore, 
'*  a  great  sensation.  We  had  a  letter  from 
'Examiner*  (Hunt)  the  night  before, 
urging  the  instant  opening  of  a  subscription 
iritbout  consulting  me  at  all,  and  saying, 
with  a  warmth  which  I  am  very  grateful 
for,  '  that  he  would  sooner  sell,  and  would 
actually  sell,  the  pianoforte  which  had  so 
often  resounded  with  my  muac,  than  not 
contribute  his  mite  to  prevent  such  a  man 
from  going  to  prison/  " 

We  have  the  following  entry  within 
a  few  days : — 

'^  Received  a  letter  from  Lord  J.  Russell, 
inclosing  one  which  he  had  just  got  from  his 
brother.  Lord  Tavistock,  and  which,  after 
requesting  Lord  John  to  make  inquiries 
about  me  as  to  whether  anything  was  doing 
to  save  me  from  imprisonment,  adds,  *  I  am 
very  poor,  but  I  have  always  had  such  a 
strong  admiration  for  Moore*s  independence 
of  mind,  that  I  would  willingly  sacrifice 
something  to  be  of  use  to  him.*  Lord  John 
in  his  letter  says,  that  had  I  not  expressed 
to  him  on  Monday  my  resolution  not  to 
accept  of  any  assistance,  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  offer  roe  the  future  editions  of  bis 
*  Life  of  Lord  Russell,*  just  published,  which, 
If  worth  anything,  were  much  at  my  service, 
though  he  would  not  have  ventured  to  men- 
tion it  now  only  for  Lord  Tavistock's  letter.* 
This  is  all  most  creditable  to  them  and  me.** 
— VoL  ii.  p.  843. 

We  entertain  no  doubt  whatever  of 
Lord  John's  anxiety  to  have  been  of 
assistance  to  his  friend,  and  we  equally 
feel  that  he  proposed  what  he  thought 
the  only  kind  of  assistance  that  could 
be,  with  proper  regard  to  Moore's 
feelings,  offered;  but  the  proposal 
itself  reminds  us  of  the  way  the  Eng- 
lish humorist,  Lamb,  represents  the 
wild  preacher,  Irving,  proposing  to 
provide  for  some  purpose  of  the  hour 
oy  profits  to  arise  from  the  sale,  in 
some  millennial  days  to  come,  of  the 
second  edition  of  some  prize  speech  or 
sermon.  The  "  Life  of  Lord  Russell" 
could  not  at  any  time  be  as  good  a 
selling  book  as  '*  Tom  Cribb's  Memo- 
rial  to  Congress,"  or  the  "  Letters  of 
the  Fudge  Family."  Moore  went  to 
Paris,  but  found  the  dissipation  and 
perpetual  distractions  of  that  say 
capital  such,  that  he  could  work  but 
little,  and  he  was  obliged  to  write  to 
the  booksellers  who  had  agreed  to  give 
him  £1,000  for  the  "Life  of  Shcri. 
dan,"  seeking  a  postponement  of  this 


engagement  till  he  should  be  able  to 
return  to  England,  where  alone  the 
necessary  materials  for  the  fabric 
could  be  had:  He  thought  of  poetry, 
as  that  which  would  require  least  of 
external  aid  from  such  sources  of  in- 
formation as,  while  he  remained 
abroad,  were  not  within  his  reach. 
But  to  write  poetry-^to  think  calmly 
.^amid  the  distractions  of  debt,  and 
the  demands  of  society,  is  less  pos- 
sible even  than  any  other  mental  ex. 
ertion : — 

''  It  was,  indeed,  to  the  secluded  life  I  led 
during  the  years  1818-1816,  m  a  lone  cot- 
tage among  the  fields,  in  Derbyshire,  that  I 
owed  the  inspiration,  whatever  may  have 
been  its  value,  of  some  of  the  best  and  most 
popular  portions  of  *  Lalla  Rookh.*  It  was 
amidst  the  snows  of  two  or  three  Derbyshire 
winters  that  I  found  mjrself  enabled,  by  that 
concentration  of  thought  which  rethrement 
alone  gives,  to  call  up  around  me  some  of 
the  sunniest  of  those  Eastern  scenes  which 
have  since  been  welcomed  in  India  itself,  as 
almost  native  to  its  dime.** —  Works^  vol.  viii 
pp.  18, 14. 

Moore,  however,  amid  dissipation, 
and  interruption,  and  anxiety,  was 
never  idle.  The  debt  which  so  many 
friends  were  anxious,  each  in  his  own 
way,  to  relieve  him  from,  was  dis- 
charged by  his  own  hands  and  brain, 
and  was  paid  by  the  profits  of  his 
**  Loves  of  the  Angels"  and  "  Fal/es 
of  the  Hol^  Alliance.*' 

With  this  year  of  Moore's  great  dif- 
ficulties—which had  not  been  yet  over- 
come  at  its  termination^the  volumes 
before  us  close.  The  book  contains 
much  less  than  we  could  have  na- 
turally anticipated  of  Moore's  opinions 
of  his  brother  poets;  and  it  is  not 
without  some  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment that  we  find  there  is  no  part  of 
the  correspondence  between  him  and 
Lord  Byron  (which  had  already  exist- 
ed for  some  years)  yet  given  ic  us. 
Let  us  hope  that  it  is  but  reserved  for 
a  future  part  of  the  work. 

Our  readers  would  have  a  iustright  to 
complain  of  us,  if  we  parted  from  them 
without  giving  some  extracts  from 
Lord  John  Russell  s  own  part  of  the 
publication : — 

**Lord  Byron  writes,  upon  reading  one 
or  two  of  the  numbers  of  the  *  IrUh  Melo- 
dies,' then  recently  published,  *  To  me,  some 
of  Moore's  last  Erin>sparks-— **  As  a  beam 
o'er  the  face  of  the  waters,**  "  When  he  who 
adores  thee,"  "Ohl  blame  not,"  and  •»  Oh 
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breathe  not  his  name** — are  vorth  all  the 
epics  that  ever  were  composed.* 

'*  In  mentioning  fancy  and  feeliog,  I  have 
mentioned  what  appear  to  me  the  two  qua- 
lities in  which  Moore  was  most  rich.  His 
was  a  delightful  fancy,  not  a  sublime  ima- 
gination— a  tender  and  touching  feeling,  not 
a  rending  and  overwhelming  passion.  The 
other  quality  most  remarkable  is  the  sweet- 
ness of  the  versification,  arising  fVom  the 
happy  choice  of  words,  and  the  delicacy  of 
a  correct  musical  ear.  Never  has  the  Eng- 
lish language,  except  in  some  few  songs  of 
the  old  poets,  bem  made  to  render  such 
melody ;  never  have  the  most  refined  emo- 
tions of  love,  and  tlie  most  ingenious  crea- 
tions of  fancy,  been  expressed  in  a  language 
80  simple,  so  eisy,  so  natural. 

"  Lalla  Rool(h  is  tlie  work,  next  to  the 
Melodies  and  Sacred  Songs,  in  proof  of 
Moore*s  title  as  a  poet.  It  is  a  poem  rich 
with  the  most  brilliant  creations— a  work 
such  as  Pope  always  wished  to  write,  such 
as  Tasso  might  have  written.  Indeed,  there 
is  no  poet  wliom  Moore  resembles,  in  profu- 
sion of  invention,  in  beauty  of  language, 
and  in  tenderness  of  feeling,  so  much  as 
Tasso.  Tasso,  indeed,  placed  certain  limits 
to  his  own  invention,  by  taking  for  his  sub- 
ject a  well-known  historical  event,  and 
adopting  fur  his  heroes  historical  characters. 
Whether  he  has  gaihed  or  lost  by  that 
choice  of  subject  may  be  doubted.  On  the 
one  band,  he  has,  indeed,  shed  upon  his 
poem  all  the  interest  which  attaches  to  the 
religious  enterprise  of  the  Crusaders,  and 
has  restrained  his  own  genius  from  wander- 
ing into  the  wild  realms  of  fiction,  where 
some  poets  of  his  country  have  lost  them- 
selves; while,  on  tlie  other  hand,  he  has 
subjected  his  beautiful  poem  to  a  comparison 
with  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Milton,  who  all  sur- 
pass him  in  the  simplicity  and  grandeur 
which  properly  belong  to  the  epic  poem. 

"  Moore  has,  however,  taken  a  different 
course ;  and,  relinquishing  nil  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  an  historical  subject, 
has  soutrht,  in  the  abundant  spring  of  his 
own  imagination  the  tales  upou  which  his 
potm  is  founded.  Some  few  hints,  indeed, 
he  has  borrowed  from  Eastern  It^nds  and 
recorded  revolutions ;  in  one  of  his  letters, 
h«  says,  that  Mr.  Rogers  furnished  him  with 
the  subject  of  his  poem.  But  the  whole 
narrative  of  *  The  Veiled  Prophet  *  and  *  The 


Fire  Worshippers*  Ss,  in  fact,  his  own  cre- 
ation.     ...... 

'*  The  execution  of  the  work  is  exquisite. 
Such  charm  of  versification,  such  tender- 
ness of  womanly  love,  such  strains  of  pa- 
triotic ardour,  and  such  descriptions  of  blind 
and  fierce  fanaticism,  as  are  found  in  Lalla 
Rookh,  are  found  nowhere  else  in  a  poem  of 
this  length.  Indeed,  the  fault  on  which 
most  readers  dwell  is,  that  the  feast  is  too 
sumptuous,  the  lights  of  a  splendor  which 
dazzles  the  eyes  they  were  meant  to  enchant, 
and  the  flowers  of  a  fragrance  which  over- 
powers the  senses  they  were  meant  to  de- 
light. To  this  may  be  added  the  too  copious 
display  of  Eastern  learning,  which  often 
brings  the  unknown  to  illustrate  that  which 
of  ititelf  is  obscure.** 

Our  task  is  done.  We  wish  we  had 
room  for  more  extracts.  The  volumes 
contaiu  ^veral  poems  of  Moore's,  but 
they  are  chiefly  poems  with  which  the 
public  are  before  acquainted,  commu. 
nicated  to  Power,  the  publisher  of  his 
music.  We  wish  we  could  find  one  not 
previously  published,  with  whicii  to 
conclude  this  paper.  Is  the  following 
epitaph,  whicli  occurs  in  a  letter  to 
Miss  Godfrey,  Moore's  own  ?— 

**  Her«  liei  John  Shaw 

Attorney  at  law  i 
And  when  he  died. 

The  devU  cried, 
'  Gire  HI  your  paw, 

John  Shaw, 
Attorney  otUwt*'* 

— VoL  L  p.  222. 

While  we  are  correcting  the  proof- 
sleets  of  this  paper,  a  volume  of  lec- 
tures on  modern  poetry,  by  Lord  Bel- 
fast, has  been  put  into  our  hands.  His 
great  admiration  of  Moore  is  fully 
expressed  in  this  very  pleasing  work. 
Our  mention  of  the  Donegal  family  in 
connexion  with  Moore  leads  us  to 
transcribe  from  Lord  Belfast's  book 
the  following  graceful  sentence : — 

**  As  to  myself,  if  there  is  one  heirloom  I 
prize  more  than  another,  it  is  the  dedication 
of  the  "  Irish  Melodies"  to  an  ancestress  of 
mine,  and  the  beautiful  letter  on  music  he 
addressed  to  the  same  Lady  Donegal." 
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St.  Sylvester^ s  Eve, 


[Jan. 


8T.    SYLVESTERS   EVE. 


Another  year.  Yet,  again,  another 
year  well  nigh  completed  —  with  its 
joys  and  its  sorrows,  its  good  and  its 
evil  —  gone  for  ever,  indeed,  from  the 
eyes  of  man,  bat  leaving  its  traces 
upon  the  heart,  as  the  ripples  of  the 
retreating  waves  leave  their  marks 
upon  the  sofl  golden  sand  —  ay,  and 
upon  the  hard,  white,  cold  rock.  Every 
one  of  us  has  the  touch  of  that  old 
year's  hand  upon  us.  For  some,  the 
down  of  the  boy*s  cheek  has  passed 
away,  and  he  begins  to  talk,  and  think, 
and  look  the  man ;  the  immature  form 
of  the  fair  girl  has  attained  a  ju&ter 
proportion  and  a  fuller  development : 
the  gay  bride  of  a  twelve-month 
since  is  now  the  sober  matron.  For 
others,  like  us  elderly  gentlemen,  the 
lines  are  deepening. upon  the  fore> 
head,  and  the  lustre,  it  may  be,  paling 
in  the  eye ;  a  few  more  grey  hairs  are 
to  be  seen  on  the  head,  and  the  foot 
moves  with  a  somewhat  slower  and  more 
thoughtful  pace.  And,  in  short,  every 
year  tells  now  upon  them  with  double 
power,  while  every  day  seems  no  longer 
than  an  hour  of  childhood.  Well,  so 
be  it — ^it  cannot  be  otherwise,  and  let 
us,  therefore,  be  sure  that  it  onght  not 
to  be  c^tberwi^.  Qorao,  we  will  even 
make  the  best  of  our  state,  as  we  find 
it,  and  go  gmvcward,  not  nith  a.  foolish 
merriment,  but  with  a  wise  cheerful- 
ness. December  hath  ever  been  a 
season  of  joy  and  relaxation.  .  The 
slavei  ere  the  symbol  of  the  cross  had 
arisen  to  rule  and  to  civilise  the  world, 
bad  bis  revel  and  feasting  in  the  sa- 
turnalia ;  and  the  Christian,  with  a 
truer  joy,  ngoices  in  his  ivlease  from 
the  slavery  of  sin.  Let  us,  then,  have 
a  cheery  heart  and  a  festive  spirit ; 
and  though  the  wind  may  howl  with- 
out, and  the  rain  patter  against  the 
window-panes ;  though  clouds  may 
sweep  over  the  sunliizht,  and  night 
come  down  quick  and  deep  upon  us — 
what  then  ?  Let  us  all  the  more 
strive  that  there  may  be  no  storm 
within  us,  no  bleakness,  no  clouds,  no 
gloom.  Come,  then,  we  will  be  your 
companion,  even  if  it  be  but  for  a  half 
hour.     Shut  to  the  door  of  the  closet. 


close  the  window-shnttcrs  upon  the 
dark  night  without,  draw  out  the  am- 
ple folds  of  the  thick  cui*tains,  trim  the 
lamp,  and  stir  up  the  fire  into  a  kindly 
blaze,  and  we  shall  show  you  some  of 
the  good  things  and  the  pleasant,  that 
the  season  brings  to  us.  We  have  our 
Christmas  tree;  whv  should  we  not? 
Arc  we  purer  than  children,  are  we 
wiser,  are  we  less  fond  of  baubles  and 
toys — ay,  or  sweetmeats  and  sugar, 
plums?  Let  the  statesman,  and  the 
epicure,  and  the  man  of  pleasure,  an- 
swer the  question  in  the  negative  if 
they  dare.  We  should  prefer  to  re- 
main silent.  But  see,  here  is  our 
Christmas  tree — one  of  our  own  ever- 
verdant  fir-trees,  and  from  its  branches 
hang  the  mimic  fruit,  ready  to  our 
hand.  How  shall  we  choose  where  so 
much  tempts  us  ?  Well,  there  is  some- 
thing beautiful,  at  least  to  the  eye, 
glittering  in  blue  and  gold,  with  oak 
leaves  winding  all  around  it,  and  ita 
leaves  gilt  and  burnished.  Let  us  take 
it  down  and  examine  it,  that  we  may 
t^ce  if  it  be  as  sweet  to  the  taste  as  it 
is  pleasant  to  the  sight.  What  is  this 
with  the  **  Golden  Legend "  quaintly 
lettered  upon  it  ?  Ixit  us  read.  Ah  1 — 
**  Pilgrimages  to  Enjzlij^h  Shrines."* 

There  are  few  objects  within  the 
domains  of  literature  that  present  a 
finer  scope  to  one  of  taste,  feeling  and 
genius,  than  that  which  Mrs.  Hall 
has  chosen  in  this  beautiful  volume. 
To  wander  through  a  land  such  as 
England  is,  replete  with  the  memories 
of  the  good  and  the  great;  to  linger 
amid  the  scenes  they  lived  in  and  made 
a  part  of  themM^lves,  their  pei'soiud 
history,  and  their  very  forms  of 
thought ;  to  wander  by  the  pleasant 
streams,  or  through  the  deep  forests 
whei-e  they  wandered;  to  sit  in  the 
rooms  where  they  sat  and  meditated, 
to  stand  beside  the  graves  where  they 
lie  mouldering — and  in  doing  all  this^ 
to  re-people  these  haunts  with  their 
former  tenants;  to  exhibit  them  to 
r-ou  as  they  lived,  and  where  they 
ived ;  to  interpret  them  by  the  very 
local  associations  around  you — tins 
is,  indeed,  to  give  biography  its  highest 


?i 


*  "Pilgrimages  to  £og)i«h  Shrines,"  by  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall.     With  Notes  and  lUustrationd, 
by  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.6.A.     L-udon  :  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co,     1858. 
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cbarm»  its  most  picturesque  elToct. 
It  18  to  make  topography  the  hand> 
maiden  to  history,  and  to  give  a  grace, 
and  an  interest,  and  a  permanency  to 
many  a  detached  incident,  that  would 
othorwise  have  passed,  it  may  bo,  en- 
tirely from  the  memory.  Who  is  there 
that  has  ever  traversed  the  scenes 
-which  Burns  or  Scott  has  consecrated 
in  their  own  land,  or  where  Spencer  or 
Moore  has  sun^  in  ours,  and  does  not 
feel  that  he  has  thereby  known,  as  it 
were  in  their  bodily  existence,  those 
with  whose  spirits  they  were  f  hen  more 
immediately  associated ;  and  has  not 
carried  away  in  his  heart  and  his  me- 
mory some  precious  thing  which,  like 
the  incligenous  shell  or  flower,  he  could 
only  have  found  upon  the  spot  ? 

Mrs.  Hall  seems  to  have  felt  all  this 
that  we  have  been  describing,  and  she 
evidently  set  out  on  her  pilgrimage 
with  a  genuine  enthusiasm,  and  a  roost 
inquiring  spirit ;  and  hence  it  is  that 
she  has  given  us  a  book  at  once  de- 
lightful and  instructive,  full  of  learning 
and  research,  replete  with  vivid  pic- 
tures of  life  and  manners  and  of 
scenery,  sparkling  with  lively  anec- 
dotes, mellowed  often  with  the  finest 
pathos,  and  animated  constantly  with 
a  healthy  and  a  just  spirit  of  reticction. 
We  confess  to  the  weakness  of  havin;; 
read  it  through  at  a  sitting ;  and  we 
know  few  books  of  the  present  day 
which  could  have  betrayed  us  to  in- 
dulge our  appetite  so  freely  without 
risincr  from  table.  And  now  we  shall 
give  you,  dear  companions,  some  no- 
tion of  this  fair  pil>2rim's  pleasant  con- 
verse  —  not^  indeed,  to  satisfy,  but 
rather  to  stimulate  your  desire  to  make 
It  fuller  acquaintance  with  that  for 
■which  even  the  little  we  can  aflbrd  you 
fh'dll  give  you  no  small  relish,  'i  he 
first  of  Airs.  Hall's  pilgrimages  waj'  in 
the  footsteps  of  Izaak  Walton,  that 
gentlest  of  anglers  and  most  delecta- 
ble  of  moralisers — the  friend  of  Cotton, 
and  Kcnn,  and  Donne  and  King — the 
biographer  of  Hooker  and  of  Herbert. 
Most  agreeably  and  most  instructively 
has  she  led  us  through  the  old  man's 
haunts  in  Derbyshire  and  Staffordshire, 
and  along  the  flower. painted  banks  of 
the  silvery  "  Dove,"  and  so  on  to  the 
grave  of  the  **compleat  anuler,"  in 
the  little  chapel  in  the  south  tran- 
sept of  Winchester  Cathedral.  V^'e 
may  not  tarry  with  her  by  the 
way,  nor  yet  bear  her  company 
while   she   traces  that   good  patriot, 


William  Penn,  through  his  event- 
ful life  and  distant  wanderings,  till 
his  return  to  his  own  land,  to  lav 
his  bones  amongst  his  own  people ;  yet 
shall  we  let  you  hear  our  pilgrim  tell 
you,  in  her  own  words,  her  visit  to  the 
grave  of  William  Penn : — 

"  The  sun  had  bfgun  to  make  long  sha- 
dows on  the  grass,  and  the  bright  stems  of 
the  birch  threw  up,  as  it  were,  the  foliage  of 
heavier  trees,  before  we  came  in  siglit  of  the 
quaint,  solitary  place  of  silence  and  of 
graves.  The  narrow  road  leading  to  the 
Quakers*  meeting-house  was  not  often  dis- 
turbed by  the  echo  of  carriage- whet-ls ;  and 
before  wu  alighted,  an  aged  woman  bad 
looked  out,  with  a  perplexed  yet  kin»lly  coun- 
tenance, and  tlu'n  gone  back,  and  sent  forth 
her  little  granddaughter,  who  met  us  with 
a  self ■  possessed  and  quiet  air,  which  slioved, 
that  if  not  '  a  friend,*  fche  had  dwelt  among 
friends.  The  meeting- liouse  is,  of  course, 
perfectly  unadorned  —  plain  I  enches  and  a 
plain  table,  such  as  you  sometimes  see  in 
*  furniture  prints  *  of  Queen  Anne's  time. 
This  table  the  little  maid  placed  outside,  to 
enable  ]Mr.  Fairliolt  to  sketch  the  grave- 
yard, and  that  we  might  write  our  names  in 
a  book,  ii\here  a  few  English  and  a  number 
of  Americana  had  written  before  us ;— it 
would  he  tiefamation  to  call  it  '  an  album ' — 
it  contiiined  hinijily,  as  it  ought,  the  names 
of  those  who,  like  our>elvcs,  \%is}ud  to  be 
instructed  and  elevated  by  a  bight  of  the 
grave  of  William  Penn. 

*'  The  burying-gnrand  might  be  termed  a 
little  meadow,  for  the  loig,  green  grass 
wavt  d  over,  wliile  it  in  a  great  degree  con- 
cealed the  general  undulations  which  .^-how-.d 
where  many  sleep ;  but  when  observed  more 
closely,  chuqu^nd  though  it  was  by  increas- 
ing siiadowi',  the  very  undulations  gave  an 
ajipearnnce  of  green  waves  to  the  verdure, 
as  it  swipt  above  the  slightly  raised  mounds; 
there  was  something  to  us  sacred  beyond  all 
telling  in  this  preen  place  of  nameless 
graeo,  as  if  baviig  done  with  the  world, 
the  world  had  nothing  more  to  do  with  tiiose 
whose  stations  were  filled  up,  whoso  names 
were  forgotten  ! — It  was  more  solemn,  told 
more  truly  uf  actual  death,  than  the  monu- 
m^nts  beneath  the  fretted  roofs  of  West- 
minster or  St.  Paul's,  labouring,  often  un- 
worthily, '  to  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale,* 
to  keep  a  memory  green,  which  else  had 
m'  uldered ! 

"  The  young  girl  knew  the  *  lawgiver's ' 
grave  among  the  many,  as  well  as  if  it  had 
been  crushed  bv  a  tower  of  monumental 
marble.  How  still  andbeautiful  a  scene!  How 
gr:ind  in  its  simplicity  ;  how  imostentatiously 
religious, — tho<e  green  mounds,  upon  which 
the  (netting  sun  was  now  casting  its  good- 
night in  golden  benisons,  seemed  to  us  more 
spirit-moving  than  all  the  vaunted  mono^ 
mentri  of  antiquity  we  had  ev^  seen.     How 
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Twelve — ^tbou'rt  gone  1 

My  tears  are  Mling 
0*er  the  year 

That's  past  recalling ; 
One  good  friend  from  earth  is  hurried^ 
And^  except  in  memory,  buried. 


May  it  be  so,  indeed  I  Time  must 
bring  us  nearer  God,  whether  we  will 
or  no.  Let  us  take  heed  that  it  brings 
us  nearer  heaven  also.  And  with  this 
admonition,  let  us  bid  you  farewell — the 
last  time  farewell— at  the  grave  of  the 
Old  Year.    Often  and  happily  have  we 


May  the  year 

To  life  now  started, 
Prove  as  kind 

As  the  departed ; 
May  it's  hours,  in  mercy  given. 
Bring  us  nearer  God  and  heaven. 

H.  T.  D. 

met  during  its  months.  The  morning's 
light  will  bring  the  opening  of  a  new 
cycle.  May  we  meet  of^en  and  often 
again,  ere  it  shall  have  run  its  courije^ 
to  amuse  in  your  lighter  hours,  to  in. 
struct  in  your  more  serious ;  and  so  we 
wish  you  all  a  Happy  New  Yeab. 


THE   LAND   QUESTION — MB.    NAPIEB  S  BILLS. 


Ibeland,  with  the  partial  exception  of 
one  province,  has  always  been  an  agri. 
cultural  country,  in  the  largest  sense  of 
the  word.  Every  class,  from  the  high- 
est to  the  lowest,  has  equally  coveted 
the  possession  of  land.  The  aristo- 
cracy has  sought  it  as  a  source  of 
honour  and  influence;  the  capitalist, 
as  the  most  desirable  investment  for  his 
realised  fortune ;  and  the  middle  and 
lower  classes,  as  the  only  means  of 
livelihood. 

Before  the  abolition  of  the  forty- 
shilling  freeholders,  the  mere  fact  of 
having  been  the  nominal  owner  of  so 
many  broad  acres  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  fortunate  possessor  a  large 
amount  of  political  importance ;  and, 
in  those  days  sinecures  were  plentiful, 
and  Finance-reform  Associations  un- 
heard of.  The  quantity  of  political 
influence  enjoyed,  flowed  from  circum- 
stances directly  at  variance  with  the 
welfare  of  the  country.  It  depended 
upon  the  number  of  freeholders  upon 
the  estate;  and  there  were  few  pau- 
pers who  possessed  a  mud  hut  (built  in 
an  hour  or  two)  and  a  "  patch  of  po- 
tato garden,"  that  were  not  "  free  and 
independent  electors."  This  evil  was 
sufficiently  great,  but  it  entailed  an- 
other upon  the  community.     Voters 


upon  an  estate  were,  of  course,  worse 
than  useless,  unless  they  polled  with 
their  landlord.  It  was,  therefore,  ne- 
cessary, for  him  to  keep  them  servile, 
ignorant,  and  absolutely  at  the  mercy 
of  his  caprice.  To  effectuate  these 
objects,  the  sturdy  and  independent 
Protestant  electors,  descended  from 
the  original  settlers,  or  from  refugees 
whom  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  had  driven  from  their  country, 
were  often  dispossessed,  and  their 
places  filled  by  hordes  of  more  pliant  or 
temporising  Romanists.  *  Lands  were 
let  at  rents  which  no  tenant  could,  or 
ever  was  expected,  to  pay;  subdivi- 
sion was  directly  countenanced,  leases 
were  never  granted,  education  was  dis- 
couraged, and  large  accumulations  of 
arrears  upon  nominal  rents  were  kept 
tn  terrorem  over  the  tenants,  whose 
exertions  to  better  their  condition  were 
thus  paralysed,  and  to  whom  the  pre- 
sent oflered  no  security,  and  the  future 
no  hope. 

Such  was  the  position  of  public  af- 
fairs in  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland, 
when  the  firebrand  of  religious  war  was 
lighted  by  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the 
fiercely-contested  elections  that  fol- 
lowed the  dissolution  of  Parliament 
upon  the  2nd  of  June,  1826.     It  was 


*  In  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  l>efore  the  agitation  for  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation 
wai  set  on  foot,  religion  had  practically  nothing  to  do  with  politics. 
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first  kindled  in  Waterford,  and  thence 
Bpread  to  Louth,  Monaghan,  and 
Westmeath,  and  afterwards  extended 
itself  over  the  whole  of  the  country.  It 
was  then,  for  the  first  time,  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  priest  began  to  take 
an  .active  part  ia  the  political  struggles 
of  the  day,  and  to  interfere  between  the 
landlord  and  his  tenant.  And  experi- 
ence soon  taught  the  landlord  that  the 
ignoranceand  moral  degradation  he  had 
countenanced,  transferred  to  others  the 
influence  he  had  hitherto  exercised. 
It  WHS  in  vain  that  ho  threatened  or 
punished.  Temporal  gains  or  losses 
were  little  heeded  in  a  contest  in  which 
the  voter  implicitly  believed  that 
Heaven  sided  with  the  blues,  and  his 
Satanic  Majesty  with  the  bufis !  Suc- 
ceeding contests  widened  the  breach, 
and  the  seeds  of  distrust  were  thickly 
sown  between  the  landlord  and  his  te- 
nants. It  was  at  this  critical  juncture 
that  Mr.  O'Connell  consented  to  aban- 
don those  who  had  placed  all  in 
jeopardy  for  his  sake.  He  assisted  in 
sweeping  away  the  forty- shilling  free- 
holderfr*.  The  tenants  then  suddenly 
found  themselves  placed  at  the  mercy 
of  their  offended  lords,  and  deprived, 
at  the  same  time,  of  their  franchises, 
to  which  alone  they  owed  their  exist- 
ence upon  the  estate.  Then  began 
the  "clearance  system;"  and  thou- 
sands of  human  beings  (who  had  been 
called  into  existence  *  by  a  mischie- 
vous legislation,  that  sought  to  clothe 
the  people  with  important  political 
riorhts  ere  they  had  become  acquainted 
with  elementary  private  duties)  were 
cast  afioat  upon  the  world  without 
means  of  employment  or  a  home. 
Agrarian  outrages  naturally  followed 
in  a  country  where  there  was,  at  the 
time,  no  right  to  relief;  and  where 
the  houseless  vagrant  was  wholly  de- 
pendent upon  the  hand  of  charity. 
And,  as  these  '*  clearances  "  were  too 
often  the  result  of  political  causes,  the 
sympathies  of  a  large  section  of  the  com- 
munity were  gradually  enlisted  in  favour 
of  the  sufferers.     Every  effort  to  im- 


prove landed  property  was  generally 
looked  upon  with  suspicion  ;  and  agra- 
rian outrage  was  not  only  palliated, 
but  dignified,  even  by  educated  men, 
with  the  high-sounding  title  of  "  the 
wild  justice  of  revenge." 

Such  was  pretty  nearly  the  relation- 
ship of  landlord  and  tenant  in  the  year 
1846,  when  the  potato  failure  occurred. 
Almost  insurmountable  obstacles  had 
interfered  with  that  progressive  im- 
provement  in  the  agricultural  districts, 
which  woidd  naturally  have  followed 
the  extension  of  education  and  the  ap- 
plication of  scientific  principles  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil.  So  overwhelm- 
ing w{is  the  weight  of  public  opinion 
among  the  lower  orders  against  any 
innovations,  that  even  the  late  Mr. 
O'Connell,  with  all  his  infiuence,  did 
not  dare  to  introduce  a  single  improve- 
ment, or  consolidate  a  single  farm  upon 
Darrynane  ;  although  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  his  countrymen  must 
long  before  have  satisfied  him  that  the 
whole  framework  of  Irish  society  was 
in  a  perilous  condition,  like  the  brittle 
crust  that  sometimes  restson  the  molten 
lava.  So  wretched  was  the  state  of 
the  tenantry  upon  the  Liberator's 
estate,  that  it  was  selected  by  the 
"  Times*  Commissioner  "  as  his  model- 
farm  of  misery  and  social  degradation : 
yet,  it  supplied  no  very  forced  picture 
of  the  state  of  the  rural  districts.  The 
people  had  done  little  else  than  increase 
and  multiply  ;  and  with  every  addition 
to  the  population,  new  subdivisions  of 
the  soil  took  place,  which  neither  the 
vigilance  nor  the  threats  of  the  land- 
lord could  c()ntrol.  The  people  were 
so  crowded  together,  in  many  exten- 
sive districts,  that  the  whole  corn  pro- 
duce  of  the  soil,  if  gratuitously  given 
to  them,  would  have  been  quite  inade- 
quate to  have  supported  the  dense  po- 
pulation. The  potato  was  the  only 
crop  thatproduced  a  return  sufficiently 
large  to  supply  their  wants ;  and,  of 
course,  when  it  failed,  multitudes  of 
nece;jsity  perished.  During  the  two 
following  years  every  available  resource 


•  "  The  misery  and  destitution  which  prevail  so  extensively,  together  with  all  the  demoral- 
isation incident  to  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  may  be  traced  ta  this  source 
— the  *  Forty-shilling  Freeholders'  Act.' " — Irish  Railway  Committee* 8  Report^  1838,  part  iii. 
p.  79. 

Mr.  Fitzraanrice,  P.P.  of  Templemore,  deposes,  before  the  "  Committee  on  the  State  of  the 
Irish  Poor  in  1836,"  as  follows:—*'  I  have  married  girls  of  twelve  to  thirteen ;  and,  at  this 
moment,  there  is  a  married  woman  at  Templemore.  who  has  just  had  a  child  at  the  age  of 
fourteen !  A  li^oman,  in  the  parish  of  Killamey,  had  two  children  before  the  age  of  fifteen  /" 
The  R<*ports  upon  ibe  state  of  Ireland  abound  with  similar  examples. 
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was  again  employed  with  blind  in- 
fatuation by  tne  farmers,  who  still 
weathered  the  storm,  in  sowing  their 
land  with  their  favourite  vegetable ;  and, 
as  year  after  year  the  same  failure  su- 
pervened, additional  multitudes  were 
added  to  the  destitute. 

This  unhappy  consummation  was 
materially  assisted  by  the  new  Poor- 
Law  Act,  which,  instead  of  being  intro- 
duced in  a  time  of  prosperity,  had  to 
be  learned,  and  practi<'ally  applied,  in 
a  season  of  unparalleled  difficulty. 
The  enormous  poor-rates  ruined  the 
tenants  ;  their  lands-  remained  idle  ; 
and  the  traveller  could  often  traverse 
scores  of  miles  without  seeing  a  dozen 
head  of  cattle.  Under  such  circum- 
stances rents  were,  of  course,  no  longer 
paid.  The  landlord  found  himself  un- 
able to  meet  the  poor-rates  he  was 
liable  to,  much  less  the  interest  upon 
his  heavy  mortgages.  The  Incumbered 
Estates'  Act  (which  would  have  been 
an  admirable  and  a  most  ri;;hteou8 
measure  if  introduced  a  few  years  be- 
fore, when  the  country  was  j)rcsperous) 
was  enacted  ;  and  the  sweeping  nature 
of  the  measure  may  be  judged  from 
the  fact,  that  already  779  estates  have 
been  sold  under  its  provisions,  and 
that  petitions  have  been  pi*esented  for 
the  sale  (including  those  sold)  of  2001, 
producing  a  rental  of  £1,342,347  per 
annum. 

It  was  necessary  to  give  this  short, 
and  we  hope  candid  account  of  the 
state  of  the  landed  interest  in  Ireland, 
in  order  to  understand  clearly  the 
present  position  of  the  parties.  The 
whole  circumstances  of  the  country 
are  now  changed.  The  "pauper  te- 
nants," with  which  it  was  thickly 
studded,  scarcely  exist ;  letting- land 
is  plentiful ;  good  tenants  are  eagerly 
sought  for,  and  landlords  bid  against 
each  other  to  secure  them.  The  own- 
ers have,  in  a  great  measure,  changed. 
Kominal  propi*ietors  have  been  suc- 
ceeded by  wealthy  and  improving  men. 
English  and  Scotch  fanners  are  coming 
to  Ireland  in  a  silent  but  steady  stream ; 
and  what  is  of  more  importance,  they 
show  a  marked  preference  for  the  wild- 
est portions  of  the  ii^land.  Some  are 
purchasing  Land  in  fee-simple,  and  more 
than  a  million  sterling  has  been  paid 
by  them  into  the  Incumbered  Estates 
Court,  as  the  purchase- money  of  lands 
of  which  they  are  now  the  absolute 
proprietor?. 

But  a  still  more  important  change 


has  taken  place  in  the  feelings  of  the 
people.  Among  the  landlords,  a  de- 
sire to  improve  their  estates  is  almost 
universal.  Tenants  of  a  higher  class 
are  eagerly  sought ;  and  pauperism, 
upon  the  estate  is  now  looked  upon  in 
its  true  light,  as  reproacldul  and 
discreditable  to  the  proprietor.  He- 
cent  events  have  worked  a  revolution 
vet  more  marked  in  the  tenant  classes- 
Thcy  feel  that  that  outre  patriotism, 
which  made  them  rejoice  in  the  pro:?- 
imity  and  multiplication  of  squatters 
and  paupei's,  is  a  luxury  that  to  be 
enjoyed  must  be  paid  for  under  the 
poor-laws,  at  a  tolerably  high  figure. 
They  mostly  belong  now  to  a  superior 
class.  jMany  a  landlord,  who  presided 
over  an  extended  territory,  consisting 
of  thousands  of  acres,  is  now  patiently 
tilling  the  few  hundred  he  has  been 
fortunate  enough  to  retain.  Mortga- 
gees have  been  under  the  necessity  of 
buying  in  the  estates  they  forced  into  a 
glutted  market,  and  many  have  become 
practical  farmers.  The  wealthiest  no- 
blemen  and  gentlemen  have  also  been 
compelled  to  take  large  tracts  into 
their  own  hands  ;  and  the  knowledge 
they  have  acquired,  and  the  example 
they  have  afforded,  have  equally  ele- 
vated the  tone  of  the  agricultural  po- 
pulation. From  a  combination  of  these, 
and  many  other  circumstances,  it  may 
be  safely  averred,  that  a  gixiater  and 
more  beneficial  change  has  been  pro- 
duced in  the  landed  interest  in  Ire- 
land, in  the  short  time  that  has  ehipsed 
since  the  famine,  than  was  ever  effect- 
ed in  any  other  country  in  the  same 
period. 

But  with  this  marked  improvement 
in  the  proprietary  and  occupation 
classes,  many  questions  have  risen  into 
vital  importance,  which,  in  a  less  sa- 
tisfactory state  of  agricultural  progress, 
attracted  but  little  notice.  Where 
the  occupier  only  sought  to  extract 
the  utmost  from  the  soil,  no  question 
could  arise  as  to  the  compensation  he 
was  entitled  to  for  permanent  improve- 
ments. Illiterate  and  pauper  tenants 
could  scarcely  be  expected  to  scruti- 
nise their  landlord's  title  very  closely ; 
nor  would  the  careless  and  extravagant 
owner  feel  deeply  the  absence  of  a 
bill  enabling  him  to  invest  money  up- 
on his  estate  in  improvements  which 
he  had  never  contemplated.  Now  the 
landlord  has  to  deal  with  educated 
men,  desirous  of  embarking  large 
capitals  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
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They  insist  upon  concessions,  wliicli 
he  is  willing  to  make ;  and  it  is  the 
law  only  that  offers  an  impediment 
to  these  contracts,  prompted  by  a 
mutual  interest;  and  notWs  benefi- 
cial to  the  community  than  to  the  im- 
mediate parties.  They  find  the  land 
tied  down  and  hampered  by  disabling 
statutes.  It  alone  is  still  bound  in 
those  obsolete  fetters  which  pressed 
80  intolerably  on  other  commercial 
transactions  that  they  were  most 
wisely  removed  by  the  legislature. 

It  is  not  our  intention,  in  the  course 
of  this  paper,  to  point  out  the  many 
inconveniences  that  flow  from  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  law.  Our  views 
upou  this  subject  were  very  fully  stated 
in  the  opening  number  of  last  year's 
U;fiV£RsiTY  Magazine,  Public  opi- 
nion has  since  undergone  a  great 
change  ;  and  propositions  whicn  we 
then  laid  down  with  hesitation,  would 
now  be  considered  self-evident.  There 
are  few  educated  men  in  the  country 
ivho  are  not  ready  to  concede  that 
many  important  alterations  are  abso- 
lutely necessary.  Upon  the  detiiils, 
it  would,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  find 
anywhere  a  dozen  men  who  would  ex- 
actly agree ;  but  upon  the  broad  and 
leading  features  of  the  bills  that  are 
required,  the  diversity  of  opinion  is 
not  80  great  —  if  we  except  a  small, 
but  noisy  section,  forming  the  party 
that  has  been  appropriately  callecf, 
"the  highly  respectable  gentlemen,  of 
no  estate  ;'*  men  who,  having  no  stake 
in  the  countr}%  are,  of  course,  favour- 
able to  a  confiscation  of  all  property. 

To  deal  with  the  all-important  ques- 
tion  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  its  va- 
rious bearings,  and  to  consolidate  into 
a  few  intelligible  codes,  the  nuu^erous 
and  often  contradictory  enactments 
ruling  the  different  branches  of  the 
subject,  and  amounting  to  between  two 
and  three  hundred  separate  Acts  of 
Parliament^  the  Right  Hon.  Joseph 
]!i^apter,  the  late  Attorney-General, 
after  deep  consideration  and  indefati- 
gable  labour,  has  introduced  four  dif- 
ferent bills  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons : — 

1.  A  Land  Improvement  Bill. 

2.  A  Leasing  Power's  Bill. 

3.  A  Tenants'  Improvements  Com. 
pensation  Bill ;  and 

4.  A  Landlord  and  Tenant  Law 
Amendment  Bill. 

In  order  to  permit  the  public  to 
become  acquainted  with,  and  freely  to 


criticise  these  bill6,*Mr.  Kapier  has  con- 
siderately had  them  printed  as  pamph- 
lets, in  a  short  and  concise  form, 
stri[»ped  of  the  unintelligible  law  jargon 
whicli  even  lawyers  scarcely  under- 
stand. In  this  convenient  shape  they 
have  obtained  a  wide  circulation,  and 
have  been  carefully  conned  over  by 
many  a  practical  man,  who  never  could 
reproach  himself  with  having  read  an 
Act  of  Parliament  in  his  life. 

It  is  our  intention  to  offer  a  few  ob- 
servations upon  each  of  these  bills 
seriatim.  But  before  entering  upon 
the  subject,  it  appears  necessary  to 
express  our  satisfaction  at  the  very 
opportune  time  selected  for  the  pro- 
posed change  in  the  Jaw  of  landlord 
and  tenant.  Almost  every  alteration 
in  existing  laws  has  been  made  in 
Ireland  at  the  very  time  when  the  in- 
terest it  affected  was  suffering  under 
depression.  We  have  already  alluded 
to  the  new  Poor-Law  Act  and  to  the 
Incumbered  Estates  Act ;  both  well- 
meant,  but  most  ill-timed  measures. 
These  changes  effected  at  any  period 
between  the  years  1835  and  1846, 
would  have  proved  a  universal  bloSvsing 
to  every  class ;  but  introduced  during 
the  combined  calamities  of  a  monetary 
crisis  and  a  land-panic,  they  worked 
terrible  injustice  to  many.  Now  the 
tide  of  Ireland's  miseries  has  turned. 
Each  succeeding  sale  in  Henrietta- 
street  shows  that  land  is  steadily  im- 
proving in  value,  and  that  the  con- 
fidence in  real  property,  which  the 
famine  had  shaken,  is  again  becoming 
firmly  established.  The  present  is, 
therefore,  a  most  oppoi  tune  time  for 
this  readjustment  of  rights  connected 
with  land,  more  especially  when  we 
remember  that  larpe  districts  still  re- 
main unlet;  owing,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  those  very  fiiults  in  tlie  laws  which 
It  is  the  scope  and  drift  of  these  bills 
to  remedy. 

Again,  the  extreme  caution  with 
which  the  contemplated  changes  were 
efft'cted,  is  entitled  to  create  con- 
fidence. Towards  the  end  of  the  year 
1850,  a  book,  publi»;hed  upon  the  law  of 
of  landlord  and  tenant,  was  extensively 
circulated,  and  was  reviewed  by  us  in 
the  article  already  referred  to.  The 
manner  in  which  it  was  compiled  came 
out  a  few  weeks  since,  under  somewhat 
curious  circumstances.  Mr.  Keogh,  in 
the  debate  which  took  place  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  7th  of  last 
month,  upon  Mr.  Napier's  bill,  attack- 
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ed  the  right  hon.  gentleman  in  no  yeiy 
courteous  terms,  and  accused  him  of 
having  pirated  his  bill  from  a  pamphlet 
written  by  a  Mr.  Tighe  Hamilton  a 
short  time  before.  To  this  accusation 
Mr.  Napier  triumphantly  replied  to  his 
discomfited  assailant  as  follows  : — 

"  la  1850  he  a»ked  Messrs.  Vance  and 
FergTiaon  to  write  the  book  which  had  been 
adverted  to  in  the  course  of  the  debata  Mr. 
Tighe  Hamilton  had  been  examined  before 
a  committee  of  which  he  (Mr.  Napier) 
had  been  chairman^  and  in  1850  a  copy 
of  the  book  had  been,  therefure,  tratis^ 
mitted  to  him.  Thnt  book  was  published 
under  his  own  superintendence ;  lie  furnished 
a  great  portion  of  the  materials,  wliich  were 
collected  by  his  own  industry.  To  the  gen- 
tlemen by  whom  it  wad  published  he  had 
handed  all  the  papers  in  his  possession ;  and 
it  contained  sut>stantially  his  views  upon  that 
question.  Sentence  for  sentence,  and  p;ira< 
graph  for  paragraph,  of  that  book  would  be 
found  in  the  pamf>hk't  of  Mr.  Tighe  Ha- 
milton in  1852.  Whole  passages  and  pages 
were  taken  without  a  word  of  acknow- 
ledgment"* 

This  triumphant  refutation  was  re- 
ceived by  the  House  with  loud  cheers^ 
apd  more  than  anything  else  gave  as- 
surance that  no  crude  theory  would 
be  submitted  upon  a  question  which 
had  evidently  been  carefully  con- 
sidered, in  all  its  social  bearings,  for 
the  three  preceding  years. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  review  tjie 
different  bills  as  shortly  as  possible, 
freely  availing  ourselves  of  the  assist. 
ance  afforded  by  the  pamphlets  already 
mentioned. 

The  Land  Improvement  Bill  plro- 
poses  to  promote  permanent  improve- 
ment and  abundant  production,  and  to 
incjrease  the  sources  of  employment. 
It  ain^s  at  effecting  these  ends  by  en- 
couraging the  judicious  expenditure 
of  capital  on  the  part  of  proprietors  who 
have  but  a  limited  interest  (such  as  a 
tenancy  for  life)  in  their  estates ;  or  who^ 
in  consequence  of  mortgages,  leases, 
&c.|  are  not  in  a  condition  to  raise  and 
expend  the  necessary  sums  of  money. 
At  present,  the  value  of  all  such  im- 
provements  go  with  the  land,  as  part 
and  parcel  of  the  inheritance.  The 
design  of  the  bill  is  to  remove  as  far 


as  possible  this  serious  impediment^ 
and  to  enable  the  proprietor,  wil- 
ling to  undertake  certain  classes  of 
improvements,  to  acquire  an  equiva- 
lent first  charge  on  the  estate  for  a 
limited  period,  with  liberty  to  dispose 
of  it  for  his  own  use  and  benefit  as 
he  may  deem  proper.  ITiis,  Mr.  Na- 
pier thinks,  will  render  a  prudent  ma- 
nagement  of  the  estate  compatible 
with  the  limitation  of  landed  property 
in  strict  settlement.  But  as  it  is 
necessary  to  have  some  controlling 
power  to  watch  over  the  interests  of 
creditors,  unborn  remaindermen,  and 
occupying  tenants,  all  of  whom  may 
be  seriously  affected  by  the  imposition 
of  a  paramount  charge  for  worlu  which 
may  not  really  improve  the  estate, 
the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  in 
Ireland,  by  no  means  a  very  popular 
body  of  men,  have  been  selected  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 
The  class  of  persons  proposed  to  be  em- 
powered to  avail  themselves  of  the 
advantages  of  the  act  are : — 

1.  Owners  in  fee  simple,  where  their 
estates  are  in  mortgage  or  in  lease. 

2.  Tenants  in  tail. 

3.  Tenants  by  the  courtesy. 

4.  Tenants  for  life,  or  pour  autre  vie, 
under  settlements  or  wills. 

5.  Tenants  holding  immediately  or 
derivatively  under  Teases  made  by 
colleges,  bishops,  &c.,  with  covenants 
for  renewal,  or  totiea  quoties* 

6.  Tenants  in  fee-farm. 

7.  Tenants  for  lives,  renewable  for 
ever. 

8.  Tenants  for  forty  years  absolute 
and  unexpired. 

9.  Tenants  for  any  term  not  less 
than  forty  years,  renewable  on  the 
fall  of  any  life. 

10.  Tenants  for  terms  of  years  re- 
newable for  ever. 

11.  Archbishops,  bishops,  rectors, 
vicars,  and  other  ecclesiastical  persons, 
in  right  of  their  see,  benefice,  or  pre- 
ferment, subject  to  consents  of  patrons. 

12.  Trustees  and  feoffees  ofasuffi. 
cient  estate  in  land  held  for  charitable 
and  other  purposes. 

Provision  is  made  that  in  case  the 
person  entitled  to  interpose  as  owner 
shall  be  under  age,  or  a  married  wo- 


*  We  regret  that  the  name  of  Mr.  Robert  Longfield  was  never  mentioned  in  this  debate. 
Both  Messrs.  Ferguson  and  Vance's  work,  and  the  bills  now  under  our  consideration,  were 
much  indebted  to  his  pamphlet  (which  we  noticed  in  connexion  with  their  work)  for  many 
practical  suggestions.     We  are  satisfied,  however,  that  this  omission  was  purely  accidentaL 
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man,  or  idiot,  or  lunatic,  the  powers 
may  be  exercised  by  the  guardian, 
husband,  or  committee  of  the  person 
under  legal  disability,  and  that  in  case 
the  estate  is  subject  to  a  mortg:age  or 
other  incumbrance,  the  owner  shall 
still  be  at  liberty  to  exercise  the  powers 
of  the  act,  unless  the  mortgagee  shall 
have  actually  gone  into  possession  or 
into  the  receipt  of  the  rents. 

The  improvements  authorised  to  be 
made  under  the  act  are  reduced  to 
nine  classes : — 

1.  Drainage  of  land. 

2.  irrigation  and  warping  of  land. 

3.  Embanking  of  land  from  the  sea, 
or  tidal  waters^  or  rivers,  in  a  perma- 
nent manner. 

4.  Enclosing  and  fencing  land,  or 
improving  the  fences,  drains,  streams, 
or  water-courses  of  the  land. 

5  Reclamation  of  waste  land. 

6.  Making  farm  roads. 

7.  Clearing  lands  of  rocks  and 
■tones. 

8  Erection  of  farm  buildings. 

9.  Erection  of  scutch-mills  for  flax, 
and  making  necessary  water-courses 
and  weirs. 

An  application  for  liberty  to  raise 
the  money  reauired  (which  in  no  case 
is  to  exceed  four  years*  clear  annual 
value  of  the  lands,  after  all  fair  deduc- 
tions for  taxes,  &c  )  must  be  made 
to  the  Board  of  Works,  in  a  manner 
not  materially  differing  from  the  appli- 
cations under  the  Land  Improvement 
Acts,*  with  which  the  publit  are  al- 
ready familiar ;  and  notice  of  the 
application  is  published,  and  objec- 
tions received  and  disposed  of  in  the 
same  manner.  The  application  having 
been  finally  approved  of,  the  Commis. 
sioners  will  issue  a  certificate  to  the 
effect,  that  any  person  advancing  mo- 
ney  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
improvements,  shall  have  a  first  charge 
upon  the  lands  in  the  shape  of  a  ter- 
minable annuity.  The  certificate  is 
made  conclusive  evidence  ;  and  the 
money  so  advanced  becomes  substan- 
tially  a  paramount  mortgage,  payable 
in  instalments,  with  a  parliamentary 
title.  The  security  is  thus  made  pri- 
mary and  unimpeachable.  It  bears 
-£7  lOs.  per  cent,  interest,  so  as  to  pay 
off  both  principal  and  interest  at  the 
rate  of  five  per  cent,  in  a  jieriod  of 


twenty- two  years,  when  it  wholly 
ceases  and  determines.  This  bill  also 
gives  a  power  to  the  landlord  to  add 
such  increase  to  the  rents  of  the  te- 
nants of  the  improved  lands  as  the 
Commissioners  shall  determine. 

This  bill  bears  a  close  analogy 
to  the  Land  Improvement  Act,  wliich 
appeared  to  give  every  satisfaction. 
The  main  difference  lies  in  this — 
that  private  individuals  advance  the 
funds  required  under  this  act;  and 
that  the  Government  advanced  them 
under  the  Land  Improvement  Act. 

Thb  Leasing  Powers'  Bill  treats 
of  a  subject  we  had  occasion  to 
consider  very  fully,  in  the  article  upon 
''Land,  Landlords,  and  Tenants,'*  al- 
ready  mentioned;  and  it  affords  us  much 
gratification  to  find  that  the  bill  does 
not  vary  essentially,  in  its  most  im. 
portant  features,  from  the  principles 
we  then  advocated.  It  collects  and 
consolidates  the  substance  of  about 
sixty  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  gives  a 
system  and  uniformity  to  a  multitude 
of  controlling,  modifying,  repealing, 
re-enacting,  interpreting,  explanatory 
and  contradictory  statutes.  It  gives 
a  uniform  power  of  leasing  for  thirty- 
one  years,  when  the  object  is  for 
agricultural  purposes ;  for  forty-one 
when  for  mining  ;  for  sixty- one  when 
for  the  reclamation  of  waste  lands ;  and 
for  ninety-nine  years  when  for  build- 
ing purposes ;  and  in  regulating  these 
terms  it  wisely  looks  rather  to  the 
occasions  for  which  the  power  is  to  be 
exercised,  than  to  the  estate  or  cha- 
racter  of  the  person  who  is  to  exer- 
cise it. 

At  present  leasing  powers  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  estate  enjoyed  by  the 
owner.  A  rector,  for  instance,  is  only 
enabled  to  make  an  agricultural  lease 
for  one  year,  a  bishop  for  thirty -one, 
and  a  tenant  in  tail  for  forty-one 
years  ;  and  in  the  case  of  leases  made 
by  fee-simple  proprietors,  not  only 
mortgagees,  but  even  judgment  cre- 
ditors, have  a  right  to  question  their 
validity.  As  the  law  now  stands,  it  isj 
therefore,  absolutely  necessary  for  a 
tenant  who  is  desirous  of  investing 
money  upon  his  farm,  and  anxious  to 
obtain  a  valid  lease,  not  only  to  satisfy 
himself  that  there  are  no  incumbrances 
upon  the  estate,  but  also  to  ascertain 


•  10  Vict,  c,  32,  authorising  lonn»  for  thorough-drainin/?,  fencing,   &o.,  extended  by 
13  and  14  Vict,  c.  81,  to  loans  ft)r  fjirra-oflScef*,  buil'lings,  &c 
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the  exact  legal  character  with  which 
the  owner  is  clothed;  a  matter  not 
only  difficult,  but  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  impossible  to  discover. 

To  meet  this  great  inconvenience, 
we  recommended  that  every  de  facto 
owner  should  have,  under  proper  re- 
strictions, a  uniform  leasing  power.    It 
is  evident  that  the  exception  in  the 
act  of  any  claps  of  owners  would  neces- 
sitate, upon  the  tenant's  part,  an  in- 
quiry in  every  case  into  his  hmdlord*s 
title}  because,  non  constat  but  his  might 
be   the  exception.     In  Mr»  Napier's 
bill  the  persons  enabled  to  make  leases 
are  divided  into  twelve  classes ;  but  in 
several'  cases  the  previous  consent  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  bishop,  visi- 
tors, &c.,  is  indispen.ably  neccssfiry. 
"We  cannot  help,  for  the  reasons  above 
stated,  regretting  that  exceptions  have 
been  made,  and  conditions  required, 
which  will  strip  the  leasing  power  of 
many  of  its  great  advantages;    and 
confer  no  substantial  benefit.    Let  the 
leasing  power  be  guarded  with  every 
necessary  restriction  to  prevent  fraud 
or  injustice,  but  let  it  be  available  to 
all.      Why  should  the  bill  permit  a 
landlord,    with   a  heavily   mortgaged 
property,  to  make  kasos  without  the 
consent  of  the  mortgngee  ?     Evidently 
because  it  assumes,  that  the  corpus  of 
the  estate  will,  if  not  benefitted,  suffer 
At  least  no  damage.    And  if  this  be  so, 
as  doabtloj»a  it  is,  why  should  any  class 
of  propric'lors  be  excluded.     Indeed 
the  conditionjj  annexed  appear  strin- 
gent enough  to  displace  all  chance  of 
iraud,  and  we  arc  satisfied  that  the 
security  the  tenant  would  receive,  and 
the  benefit  that  would  be  conferred 
upon  the   community, — in  short,  the 
peace,  happiness,  and  prosperity  that 
would  spring  from  ext*Misive  grants  of 
such  leases,  would  more  than  counter- 
balance the  trifling  losses,  to  some  re- 
mote remainderman,  which  no  liberal 
mind  could  put  down  as  other  than 
real  gains. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  consider  the 
provisions  made  by  the  act  to  guard 
against  injustice  or  fraud. 

Leases  may  be  made  of  all  the  lands, 
except  the  see-house,  glebe,  or  man- 
sion-house, and  demesne-lands,  or 
parks,  plantations,  or  orchard,  or  plea- 
sure grounds,  or  appurtenances,  usually 
occupied  with  the  see,  glebe,  or  man- 
sion  house. 

Any  person  empowered  by  the  act, 
may  maxe  an  agricultural  IgcIf^  of  ara- 


ble land,  or  of  pasture  laod^  for  the 
purpose  of  grazing,  for  a  term  not  ex- 
ceeding thirty-one  years.  'This  lease 
will  be  subject  to  the  following  condi- 
tions and  covenants,  although  not  ac- 
tually expressed,  viz.  *_ 

1.  To  manage,  till,  and  use  the 
lands  in  a  due  and  regular  course  of 
good  husbandry,  so  as  not  to  injure  or 
deteriorate  them. 

2.  Not  to  burn  the  soil  or  surface  of 
the  lands  without  the  consent,  in  writ- 
in(r,  of  the  landlord. 

Both  these  clauses  were  advocated 
in  our  columns  the  last  time  we  consi- 
dered this  subject ;  and  a  rigid  com- 
pliance  with  the  following  conditions 
was  also  proposed  by  us,  in  order  to 
ensure  validity  to  such  a  parliamentary 
lease : — 

1.  An  immediate  transfer  of  posses- 
sion. 

2.  A  uniform  term  (for  agricultural 
leases)  of  31  yearsj  &c. 

3.  A  rent  at  full  value. 

4.  The  payment  of  no  fine. 

5.  The  reservation  of  a  money  or 
corn  rent ;  and 

6.  The  immediate  registry  of  the 
lease. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  all  these 
valuable  provisions  form  a  portion  of 
the  new  bill. 

As  a  protection  to  the  inheritance, 
the  following  conditions  are  made  inci- 
dental to  all  leases,  whether  expressed 
or  not : — 

1.  That  the  tenant  shall  pay  the 
rent  and  taxes  when  due. 

2.  That  he  shall  keep  the  premises 
in  repair. 

3.  That  he  shall  give  up  the  peace- 
able possession  of  the  premises  in  good 
repair,  subject  to  any  claim  for  com* 
pensation  for  improvements. 

4.  That  the  landlord  may  enter  t6 
inspect  the  premises. 

5.  That  he  may  re-enter  for  non- 
payment of  rent. 

6.  That  he  may  re-enter  for  unlaw- 
ful assignment  or  sub-letting. 

The  impolitic  severity  of  the  old  law 
of  waste  IS  relaxed  in  favour  of  the 
tenant,  who  will  derive  com-iderable 
benefits  from  the  change ;  and  the  law 
of  re-entry  is  also  modified  with  the 
same  view. 

AVe  now  turn  to  the  second  great 
object  of  this  bill.  Its  intention  is  to 
enable  owners,  with  only  partial  inte- 
rests, to  enter  into  contracts  with  their 
tenants,  bv  which  the  latter  will  obtain 
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compensation,  either  by  length  of  pos- 
Bession,  or  hy  a  paramount  claim 
against  the  inheritance,  for  the  sums  of 
money  really  expended  in  permanent 
improvements. 

The  agreement  may  be  made  either 
in  any  lease,  or  by  a  separate  instru- 
ment in  writing  signed  by  the  person 
making  it.  It  must  embody  a  plan, 
specification,  and  estimate  of  the  works 
agreed  upon ;  and  a  copy  of  it,  signed 
by  the  landlord,  must  be  lodged  with 
the  clerk  of  the  peace  for  the  county, 
and  registered  in  a  registry  to  be  kept 
in  his  office,  and  called  ''  The  Registry 
of  Improvements.  '* 

The  same  classes  of  persons  entitled 
to  grant  parliamentary  leases,  are  ena- 
bled to  enter  into  these  agreements, 
which  ara  protected  from  fraud  by  a 
variety  of  clauses,  into  the  details  of 
which  it  would  be  tedious  to  enter. 
The  principal  assurance  of  honesty  in 
the  transaction,  licH  in  the  clause  that 
makes  a  "certificate  of  completion" 
necessary  before  the  claim  for  improve- 
ments becomes  valid.  It  is  provided 
that  within  three  years  of  the  date  of 
the  agreement,  the  tenant  shall  present 
to  the  assistant-barrister  for  his  signa- 
ture, the  certificate  of  completion. 
Due  notice  of  the  application  must  be 
given  to  the  landlord,  who  is  empow- 
ered to  contest  it,  and  for  that  purpose 
to  call  witnesses,  &c.  And  there  is 
an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  as- 
sistant-barrister to  the  jud<Te  of  asdize. 

The  main  principle  of  tne  measure 
18  this — that  a  tenant,  having  entere(| 
into  an  agreement  with  his  landlord  to 
expend  a  certain  sum  in  the  improve- 
ment of  his  farm,  shall  not  be  disturbed 
in  his  possession  before  the  expiration 
of  a  certain  number  of  years  with- 
out receiving  adequate  compensation. 
The  duration  of  the  term  is  regulated 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  improve- 
ments made,  so  as  to  enable  ttie  te- 
nant fairly  to  reap  the  benefits  of  the 
capital  he  shall  have  expended.  A 
tenant  dispossessed  before  the  expira- 
tion of  forty  years,  shall  still  have  a 
claim  against  the  inheritance  for  any 
agricultural  buildings  erected  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act ;  but  claims 
for  drainage  and  farm  roads  are  limited 
to  ten  years ;  fencing,  seven  years ; 
liming,  five  years ;  and  manuring,  two 
years.  And,  as  both  parties  are  i'ree  to 
enter  or  not  (as  they  like)  into  such  a 
contract,  no  injustice  can  result  to  any 
except  those  in  remainder  or  reversion. 


To  guard  against  this,  it  is  provided  that 
in  no  case  shall  any  claim  for  compen- 
sation be  made  for  a  sum  exceedirg 
four  years'  clear  yearly  value  of  the 
lands ;  and  the  amount  to  which  the 
tenant  will  be  entitled  against  the 
owner  is  made  to  decrease  gradually 
in  a  scale  diminishing  according  to  the 
length  of  the  tenant's  enjoyment  of  his 
improvements. 

If  the  tenant  gives  up  his  occupation 
of  his  own  accord,  no  addition  having 
been  made  to  the  old  rent,  or  if  he  suffers 
himself  to  be  ejected  (a  voluntary  act 
upon  his  part)  for  non-payment  of  rent, 
or  for  breach  of  covenant,  no  claim  for 
compensation  arises. 

We  cannot  help  expressing  our  satisfac- 
tion at  the  introdaction  of  one  clause  of 
immense  value  to  the  community.  In  an 
action  by  the  tenant,  after  the  eject- 
ment, for  the  recovery  of  a  charge 
created  by  this  bill,  it  is  provided  that 
proof  that  he  has  unlawfully  sublet  or 
subdivided  his  holding,  shall  be  a  valid 
defence;  and  cross  demands  for  dila- 
pidation, waste,  &c.,  are  permitted  by 
way  of  set-off. — These  provisions  are 
most  useful.  Before  the  relationship 
of  landlord  and  tenant  can  be  estab- 
tablished  upon  a  satisfactory  basis,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  landlord  should 
be  in  immediate  communication,  and 
on  ther  most  friendly  terms  with  his 
tenants.  The  assignment  of  a  portion 
or  the  whole  of  the  lessee's  interest, 
substitutes  strangers,  too  oflen  of  the 
worst  character,  upon  the  estate,  for 
those  whom  integrity,  perseverance, 
and  skill  had  recommended.  Sublet- 
ting, again,  changes  the  tenant  into  a 
middleman,  and  covers  the  estate  with, 
paupers,  with  whom  the  landlord  has 
no  communication,  and  over  whom  he 
can  exercise  no  control.  The  provi- 
sion agiiinst  these  evils  will  materially 
enhance  the  value  of  this  wise,  just, 
comprehensive,  and  liberal  measure. 

The  Tenants'  Improvements  Com- 
pensation Bill  is  intended  to  deal 
with  the  present  transition  state  of  the 
country.  It  applies  itself  to  the  actual 
and  existing  condition  of  the  lower 
classes  of  the  tenantry.  A  person 
having  an  interest  in  the  land  for 
twenty-five  years  unexpired  and  up- 
wards, is  entitled  to  qualify  under  the 
Land  Improvement  Bill  as  owner.  He 
is  not,  therefore,  affected  by  this  bill, 
which  only  has  relation  to  tenants  from 
year  to  year,  or  for  any  term  of  less  than 
twenty-five  years'  duration. 
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Under  this  bill,  every  cottier. tenant 
IS  entitled  to  undertake  "  improve- 
ments." These  may  consist  in  drain, 
ing,  or  clearing  the  lands,  reclamation, 
fencing,  &c. ;  or  in  the  erecting  or  en- 
larging of  farming  buildings ;  but,  in 
the  abstract  of  the  bill  already  alluded 
to,  we  find  a  sapient  provision,  that  the 
erection  of  mud  huts,  or  of  edifices 
made  of  mud  and  thatched,  are  not  to 
be  considered  permanent  improvements 
under  this  act,  entitling  the  tenant- 
architect  to  compensation  1 

The  tenant,  possibly  a  pauper,  having 
decided  upon  some  such  improvements, 
exclusive,  of  course,  of  the  mud  edifices, 
so  considerately  excepted  by  the  bill, 
fills  up  a  plan  or  specification,  of  which 
he  gives  due  notice  to  his  landlord  or 
a<rent,  and  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace, 
who  is  required  to  advertise  it  in  the 
local  papers.  The  landlord  possesses 
no  veto.  The  tenant's  solvency  or 
character,  or  what  Lord  Clarendon 
used  so  di'licately  to  term,  in  his  various 
references  to  Mr.  Birch,  "  his  antece- 
dents," are  not  permitted  to  have  the 
slightest  weight.  The  landlord  may 
know  perfectly  well,  from  the  pauper- 
ism, ignorance,  or  incompetency  cf  the 
tenant,  or  from  other  causes,  that  the 
works  can  never  be  properly  executed. 
His  only  resource,  however,  is  to  serve 
a  notice  that  he  himself  will  undertake 
them,  according  to  the  specification 
lodged.  It  must,  however,  be  most 
gratifying  to  the  luckless  landlord  to 
find  himself  reassured,  and  his  fears 
set  at  rest,  by  the  following  passage — 
doubtless,  couleur  de  roue — which  ap- 
pears  in  one  of  the  pamphlets  published 
by  the  late  Attorney-General  :^ 

'*  If  the  landlord  does  execute  the  works, 
he  will  have,  probably,  an  Increased  rent  in 
respect  of  them."* 

This  assurance  will,  perchance,  afford 
much  satisfaction  to  the  timorous  land- 
lord,  fearful  of  being  **  improved  "  out 
of  the  fee-ftimple  of  liis  estate  ;  but  we 
must  certainly  admit  that  we  have 
many  doubts  upon  the  subject. 

The  tenant  is  to  obtain  a  certificate 
of  completion,  which  may  be  traversed 
by  the  landlord,  and  which,  when 
finally  signed,  is  registered,  and  made 
conclusive  evidence.  The  machinery 
by  which  this  is  to  be  etlected,  and  the 


other  provisoes  relating  to  it,  do  not 
differ  materially  from  toe  parallel  pro- 
visions in  the  last  bill.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, necessary  to  enter  into  the  details. 
No  claims  for  compensation  can  be 
made  as  long  as  the  landlord  permits 
the  tenant  to  continue  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  premises,  nor  after  ejectment  for 
non-payment  of  rent,  or  breach  of  co- 
venant. To  an  action  for  compensa- 
tion under  this  bill,  the  defences  and 
set-offs  already  detailed  in  the  huit  biU 
are  made  valid  defences  ;  and  the 
tenant,  at  the  expiration  of  his  lease,  if 
the  landlord  enter  into  possession,  is 
entitled  to  recover  compensation,-^ 

1.  For  the  crops  sown  in  due  course 
of  husbandry,  and  left  in  the  ground. 

2.  For  the  preparing,  tilling,  and 
manuring  the  ground  during  the  last 
six  months  of  the  tenancy. 

3.  For  the  stniw,  hay,  and  manure 
left  on  the  farm. 

4.  For  the  growing  underwood. 
We  cannot  help  feeling  that  these 

things  had  much  better  be  kept  to  pri- 
vate arrangements.  Legislation  abro* 
gates  its  proper  functions,  when  it 
descends  to  the  trifling  details  of  every- 
day life,  and  endeavours  to  regulate 
minute  questions,  with  which  every 
member  of  the  community,  not  being 
an  idiot,  lunatic,  or  infant  under  the 
ages  of  21  years,  is  fully  competent  to 
deal.  If  the  laws  must  step  in  to  give 
the  tenant  compensation  for  tilling  and 
manuring  his  lands,  we  do  not  see  why 
they  should  not  also  give  him  compen- 
sation for  digging  his  potatoes,  and 
harvesting  his  crops. 

But  this  bill  not  only  deals  with  the 
future,  but,  contrary  to  all  but  univer. 
sal  precedent,  has  a  retrospective  ope- 
ration. It  proposes  that  a  similar  rule 
of  compensation  shall  be  applied  to  all 
past  improvements,  not  made  in  pur- 
suance of  any  contract. 

Such  are,  briefly,  the  provisions  of 
this  bill ;  and,  we  regret  extremely 
that  there  is  scarcely  a  single  clause  in 
it,  upon  which  we  can  bestow  un(jua- 
litied  praise.  The  principal  objections 
to  the  bill  are,  that — 

1.  It  is  too  complicated. 

2.  It  is  adapted  to  a  state  of  society 
that  is  rapidly  vanishing  before  educa* 
tion,  science,  and  the  advancement  of 
capital. 

3.  It  is  calculated  to  prop  up  and 
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perpetuate  this  unwholesome  state  of 
things. 

4.  It  is  at  variance  with  the  broad 
commercial  principles  that  should  go- 
vern  all  contracts  between  man  and 
man;  and 

5.  It  is  (particularly  in  its  retro- 
spective  operation)  most  unjust. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  make  any 
allusion  to  the  injustice  per  se  of  an 
ex  post  facto  law.  A  tenant  now  dis- 
po»8essed»  would  be  entitled  to  com- 
pensation  for  a  house  he  had  erected 
twenty-eight  or  thirty  years  ago,  while, 
from  the  deaths  of  parties  and  other 
causes,  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to 
prove^  as  the  fact  might  be,  that  the 
erection  of  the  house  formed  part  of  the 
consideration  of  the  original  occupancy^ 
twenty  or  thirty  years  before,  or  was, 
perhaps,  actually  erected  by  money  ad- 
vanced by  the  landlord.  Rights  might 
also  have  been  waived,  in  consequence 
of  these  improvements,  rent  abated,  ar- 
rears remitted,  and  a  variety  of  other 
small  considerations  extending  over 
a  series  of  years,  paid  by  mutual 
agreement  as  full  compensation.  To 
rake  up  all  such  accounts,  extending 
over  so  many  years,  would  be  only 
justice  to  the  landlord,  but  would 
be,  nevertheless,  an  intolerable  nui- 
sance. 

In  other  respects,  also,  this  provision 
is  most  unjust,  and  directly  at  variance 
with  the  principles  of  the  bill 
itself.  By  it  notice  must  be  given 
to  the  landlord  ;  and  he  has  the 
option  of  taking  the  work  into  his 
own  hands,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  watch- 
ing its  progress,  and  of  afterwards 
contesting  the  certificate  of  completion. 
And  this  is  the  only  means,  in  most 
agricultural  improvements  —  such  as 
drainage,  subsoiling,  &c. — of  deter- 
mining whether  the  works  are  of  any 
use  at  all,  or  a  mere  fraud,  or  loss  of 
capital.  A  single  rock  lefl  unblasted 
in  a  main  drain  may  render  abortive 
the  expenditure  of  several  hundred 
pounds  upon  thorough. drainage.  To 
permit  every  tenant  m  Ireland  who  is 
dispossessed  to  send  in  long  claims 
for  all  sorts  of  subterraneous  im- 
provement, would  be  to  invite  every 
description  of  dishonesty  and  fraud. 
We  also  fear  that  the  proviso  in  this 
bill  that  deprives  the  tenant  ejected 
for  non-payment  of  rent  of  all  claim 
for  compimsation,  will  have  the  direct 
efiect  of  keeping  up  the  system  of 
'^  nominal  rents  "  and  "  hanging  ar- 


rears," from  which  this  country  has  so 
much  suffered. 

In  the  opening  pages  of  this  article, 
we  traced  the  origin  of  all  the  social 
miseries  under  which  Ireland  has 
groaned  for  so  many  dreary  years,  to 
an  all-pervading  desire  for  the  posses- 
sion of  land — a  desire  called  into  ex- 
istence and  fostered  by  an  unwise  le- 
gislation. We  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  the  facilities  for  fraud,  and 
the  great  premiums  otlered  to  the  pau- 
per tenant  by  this  bill  will  have  just 
the  same  calamitous  effect  as  the  Forty- 
shdling  Freeholders'  Act.  It  will 
throw  back  the  country,  stop  progress 
and  perpetuate,  for  a  season,  the  cot- 
tier system,  till,  perhaps,  another  famine 
shall  carry  desolation  over  the  face  of 
the  country,  and  enn[rave,  in  less  tran- 
sitory characters,  the  terrible  expe- 
rience which  the  first  gleams  of  return- 
ing prosperity  appear  to  have  almost 
obliterated  from  our  inconstant  recol- 
lections. 

The  very  extraordinary  opinions  en- 
tertained about  land,  paint,  in  strong 
colours,  the  inconsistencies  of  man's 
character.  Those  who  are  warmest  in 
their  support  of  the  doctrines — now 
permanently  established  —  of  unre- 
stricted competition  in  all  commercial 
transactions,  cannot  allow  themselves, 
for  a  minute,  to  apply  the  same  prin- 
ciples to  commercial  transactions  hav- 
in^  relation  to  land.  They  will  main- 
tain, vociferously,  that  any  legal  inter- 
ference or  dictation  is  most  prejudicial 
to  the  community  when  applied  to  any 
matter  in  which  they  are  interested— 
to  the  letting  of  lodgings,  the  hiring  of 
a  handloom,  the  agreement  between 
the  master  and  his  workmen,  the  sale 
of  a  yard  of  cloth.  But  if  you  tell 
them  that  land  is  an  instrument  of  pro- 
duction, and  that  a  steam-engine  is 
the  same — that  both  are  hired,  and 
that  the  same  freedom  from  control 
should  govern  both  transactions,  they 
at  once  confess  themselves  in  nubihus. 
Talk  of  tenant-right  in  a  lathe,  or 
compensjition  for  **  unexhausted  im- 
provements" in  a  hired  locomotive, 
they  set  you  down  at  once  as  a  bed- 
lamite. They  maintain,  and  correctly, 
that  land  is  the  most  important  interest 
in  the  empire ;  but  they  err  -when 
they  say,  that,  therefore,  it  must  be 
governed  by  a  different  code.  The 
conclu:«ion  that  follows  from  these  pre- 
mises, is  directly  opposed  to  theirs. 
If  uni^estricted  competition  be  really 
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Advantageous  in  the  lesser  transactions 
in  which  the  members  of  a  community 
may  be  engaged,  it  must  be  of  far 
greater  importance  when  applied  to 
matters  of  vast  moment. 

But  many  who  admit  the  accuracy 
of  this  argument,  in  an  economic  view, 
maintain  that  although  the  community 
would  unquestionably  gain  by  the  ex- 
tension of  *'  free  trade"  to  land,  there 
is  another  and  more  important  side  to 
the  question.  The  people,  they  say, 
are  too  poor  and  too  ignorant  to  take 
care  of  their  own  concerns,  and  the 
landlord  having  a  manifest  advantage 
over  them,  the  laws  must  protect  the 
weaker.  The  remedy  for  this  appears 
plain.  If  education  gives  one  an  ad- 
vantage, elevate  the  other  in  the  social 
scale  by  the  same  means.  But  if  it  be 
the  wealth  of  the  landlord  that  enables 
him  to  tyrannise  over  the  penury  of  the 
tenant,  and  to  dictate  terms  to  a  starv- 
ing man,  the  answer  is  still  plainer — 
a  starving  man  has  no  business  with 
lund,  any  more  than  he  would  have 
with  a  steam  engine  which  he  was 
too  poor  to  supply  with  fuel,  or  too 
ignorant  to  turn  to  industrial  ac- 
count. 

In  Ireland,  not  only  our  own  popu- 
lation, but  the  English  tourists  that 
annually  visit  our  country,  seldom  look 
at  a  tract  of  dreary  landscape  without 
expressing  their  refjret  that  land  so 
capable  of  being  reclaimed  should  still 
be  suflered  to  continue  in  a  state  of 
nature.  This  they  often  ascribe  to  the 
want  of  some  complicated  bill,  such  as 
the  one  before  us.  But  they  seem 
always  to  forget  that  this  cannot  be 
done  without  capital ;  and  that  you 
cannot  embark  money  in  one  channel 
without  withdrawing  it  from  another. 
Any  legal  enactment  that  holds  forth 
extraordinary  temptations  for  the  in- 
vestment of  capital  in  land,  might, 
with  perfect  truth,  be  Ciillud  "  on  act 
for  the  discouragement  of  Irish  manu- 
factures and  commerce.'*  It  is  because 
the  thoughts,  energies,  and  capital  of 
our  country  have  long  been  too  much 
fixed  upon  the  land  that  our  manufac- 
tures have  made  so  little  progress  ;  and 
we  have  often  speculated,  as  we  looked 
from  a  distaiicc  at  the  tall  dusky  chim- 
neys that  told  our  approach  to  some 
English  manufacturing  town,  upon  the 
wonderful  change  that  would  have  been 
produced  had  unseasonable  Acts  of 
Parliament  divei'ted  the  cajMt  d  there 
represented  out  of  its  natural  channels 


to  the  less  ambitious  pursuits  of  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil. 

The  tenants  in  this  country  are  now 
of  a  higher  class ;  superior  m  educa- 
tion, wealth,  and  skill.  Legislation 
must  acknowledge  this.  They  are  able 
to  manage  their  own  affairs.  America 
holds  out  its  temptations  to  them. 
Thousands  are  leaving  our  shores, 
large  tracts  of  country  are  unoccupied. 
The  farmer  is  at  a  premium — land  at 
a  discount.  The  landlord  is  in  reality 
more  in  need  of  protection  than  the 
tenant.  Under  thet-e  circumstances  it 
seems  most  unadvisable  and  dangerous 
to  introduce  such  a  bill  as  the  one  we 
have  been  considering,  founded  upon 
principles  which  appear,  and  we  say  it 
with  all  possible  respect  to  the  eminent 
gentlemen  by  whom  the  bill  is  intro- 
duced, to  approach  too  closely  to  that 
broad  line  of  demarcation  that  should 
ever  distinctly  define  and  boldly  pro- 
tect those  private  rights,  without  a  hal- 
lowed  respect  for  which  prosperity  and 
order  must  soon  give  place  to  anarchy 
and  ruin. 

The  Landlobd  and  Tenant  Law 
AsiENDHENT  Bill  is  the  last  of  Mr. 
Napier's  four  bills.  Its  obiect  is  to  con- 
solidate, amend,  and  simplify,  the  mass 
of  confused  legislation  regulating  the 
law  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland. 
These  acts  amount  to  nearly  *200 ;  all 
which,  it  is  proposed,  to  repeal  and  wipe 
away  from  the  statute  book.  The 
object  of  this  bill  is,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  present  a  complete  code  of  law  on 
the  subject, in  such  aformas  tobeacccs. 
sible  and  intelligibletoany  country  gen- 
tleman or  educated  tenant.  And  as  the 
other  bills  of  the  code  are  designed  to 
facilitate  contracts  and  create  rights, 
the  object  of  this  bill  is  to  facilitate  the 
enforcement  of  those  contracts,  and  the 
observance  of  those  rights. 

As  this  bill  embodies  most  of  the 
provisions  of  the  present  acts,  relating 
to  the  tenure  of  land — a  subject  we 
have  often  considered  in  our  columns — 
it  is  only  necessary  to  dwell  upon  some 
of  its  principal  deviations  from  former 
measures. 

It  makes  the  assignee  of  a  tenant 
liable  to  all  the  covenants  in  the  leases 
as  long  as  he  continues  in  occupation ; 
and  it  makes  him  responsible  for  the 
entire  gale  of  rent,  if  any  of  it  have  be- 
come due  whilst  he  was  in  possession, 
and  before  the  registry  of  his  assign- 
ment ;  and  it  liberates  the  tenant  from 
all  future  liabililies,  where  his  assignee 
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bas  been  accepted  and  dealt  with  by 
the  landlord.  Where  a  tenant  has  under- 
let with  consent,  the  sub-tenant  is  pro. 
tected  from  the  inconvenience  of  being 
harassed  by  two  or  more  landlords ; 
and  whilst  the  head-landlord  is  per. 
mitted  to  require  the  sub-tenant,  if  the 
premises  be  in  arrear«  to  pay  his  rent 
directly  to  hioiy  the  sub.tenant  is  also 
permitted  to  elect  to  pay  the  head  land, 
lord.  Where  the  lease  contains  an 
express  covenant  not  to  sub-let  or  di. 
▼ide  the  interest,  it  is  provided,  that,  in 
case  of  intestancy,  the  landlord  shall 
elect  among  the  next  of  kin,  as  to 
which  he  shall  accept  as  his  tenant. 

The  laws  relating  to  was^e,  have 
been  a  constant  source  of  injustice  and 
complaint.  Several  important  alter- 
ations are  made  in  the  bill  upon  this 
subject.  Hitherto,  when  a  tenant  was 
committing  waste  or  dilapidation,  the 
only  remedies  were  by  an  action,  &c., 
against  a  person  almost  always  a  pau. 
per ;  or  by  an  injunction  in  Chancery 
— a  tedious  and  expensive  process.  By 
this  bill  the  magistrates  will  be  author- 
ised to  grant  a  warrant  on  affidavit 
against  the  offending  party.  It  em- 
powers local  tribunes  to  enforce  the 
covenants  that  in  reality  form  the  prin- 
cipal  considerations  in  the  lease  ;  and  a 
civil  bill  ejectment  is  given  against  the 
tenant,  where  he  has  forfeited  his  inte- 
rest  by  assigning,  under-letting,  burn- 
ing, or  over- cropping.  The  process  of 
ejectment  in  the  superior  courts  is  also 
simplified  and  stripped  of  much  unne- 
cessary prolixity. 

The  most  extensive  alteration  effect- 
ed by  the  bill  is  in  the  law  of  distress. 
Mr.  Napier  has  made  some  most  im- 
portant reforms,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
tenant ;  but  we  regret  he  did  not  go  a 
little  farther,  and  wholly  abolish  what 
we  roust  consider  the  remains  of  feudal 
barbarism.  Even  if  the  power  were 
never  abused,  there  is  something  re- 
pugnant and  humiliating  to  manl^ 
feeling  —  to  that  independent  spirit 
which  it  is  the  interest  and  duty  of  the 
legislature  to  foster  and  respect — in 
the  knowledge,  that  if  you  have  omit- 
ted to  pay  your  rent,  your  landlord, 
without  notice  to  you,  or  legal  process, 
may  seize  upon,  and  place  in  the  cus- 
todv  of  irresponsible  persons — selected 
by  nimself, — perhaps  all  your  earthly 
goods.  It  is  a  power  that  has  been 
constantly  abused  in  this  countr}',  con- 
verted into  an  instrument  of  injustice, 
and  not  only  used  as  a  hastv  means  of 


redress,  but  often  employed,  too,  as  a 
vehicle  of  vindictive  oppression.  The 
late  Attorney- General  proposes  that 
no  distress  ^all  be  made  for  sums 
under  £5,  or  for  rent  due  more 
than  one  year  and  a-half  before ; 
and  that  the  warrant  shall,  in  every 
case,  bo  granted  before  distress  by  a 
magistrate,  or  other  person  in  autho- 
rity, upon  a  proper  affidavit. 

These  and  other  minor  alterations 
are,  doubtless,  important  and  most  be- 
neficial changes  ;  still  we  regret  the 
measure  was  not  a  little  more  liberal. 
One  step  more  would  have  wiped  this 
blot  out  of  the  Landlord  and  Tenant 
Bill.  The  old  law  of  distress  was  not 
only  the  cause  of  much  injustice  and 
heart- bickerings,  but  it  also  materially 
assisted  in  degrading  the  tenant  classes. 
It  gave  the  landlords  such  facile  pow- 
ers of  recovering  rent,  that  many  soon 
ceased  to  care  so  much  about  the  sol- 
vency or  character  of  their  tenants — 
matters  in  which  they  were  no  longer  so 
materially  interested. 

The  proposed  bill  also  contains  some 
most  iudicious  clauses,  to  facilitate  and 
regulate  the  gradual  growth  among  us 
of  a  class  of  cottagers,  or  labourers,  as 
distinct  from  farmers,  similar  to  the 
same  class  in  England.  The  uncer- 
tainty of  the  law  made  it  very  difficult 
to  give  a  house,  and  a  small  allotment 
of  ground  to  a  labourer,  without  his 
becoming  at  once  a  tenant  from  year 
to  year,  entitled  to  notice  to  quit,  &c. 
These  difficulties  are  removed  by  a  few 
simple  and  mutually  beneficial  provi- 
sions.  As  already  remarked,  it  would 
be  quite  impossible,  as  well  as  useless 
and  tedious,  to  attempt  to  place  before 
the  reader  more  than  a  superficial 
sketch  of  this  great  measure  that  con- 
solidates and  repeals  nearly  two  hun- 
dred heterogeneous  acts  upon  the  same 
subject.  We  believe,  however,  that 
we  have  drawn  attention  to  those 
leading  features,  in  which  the  public 
will  feel  most  interest.  Many  ques- 
tions that  have  been  the  subject  of 
doubt  and  conflicting  judgments,  have 
been  happily  decided  ;  Taw  quibbles 
have  been  annihilated  wholesale ;  the 
Augean  stables  have  been  swept ;  pro- 
lixity, special  pleading,  vain  repeti- 
tions, and  endless  recitals,  have  all 
been  knocked  on  the  head.  These 
topics,  however,  are  so  surround- 
ed with  technicalities,  and  so  in- 
timately connected  with  court  practice, 
that  whilst  the  public  will  reap  the 
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benefits,  professional  men  alone  would 
take  an  interest  in  their  discussion. 

In  drawing  this  article  to  a  close,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the 
boldness  of  the  mind  that  planned  a 
design  so  vast.  For  generations  past, 
as  alterations  became  necessHry,  each 
preceding  statute  was  patched  and 
tinkered  by  a  newer  one  ;  till,  at  last, 
these  acts  formed  a  confused  mass, 
such  as  few  men  had  courase  to  plod 
through,  and  scarce  one  ability  to  mas- 
ter. Ireland  owes  a  deep  debt  of  gra- 
titude to  Mr.  Napier,  for  the  efforts 
he  has  made  to  bring  the  land  question 
to  a  final  settlement. 

We  cannot  conclude  more  appropri- 
ately than  by  an  extract  from  the  nght 
honourable  gentleman's  speech  upon 


the  subject,   in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons: — 

"  I  have  endeavoured  to  meet  the  exigen- 
cies of  Ireland  in  a  liberal  and  generous 
Bpir.t  In  preparing  this  code — in  consi- 
dering every  sugprestion  submitted — I  have 
added  many  an  hour  of  toil  to  a  life  of 
labour  ;  and  every  suggestion  which  may 
hereafter  be  offered,  frum  whatever  quarter 
it  may  come,  will  be  accepted,  and  consider- 
ed ill  the  same  spirit  in  which  the  measure 
has  been  now  submitted  to  the  house.  The 
voice  of  mercy  has  resuscitated  Ireland  ; 
the  flush  and  flow  of  returning  life  reani- 
mates her  frame ;  but  still  is  she  bound  in 
the  grave-clothes,  in  which  severe  policy 
and  sore  affliction  have  enwrapped  her. 
Loose  her,  and  let  her  go." 
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AirOTBBR  mOHT  WITH  THE  MTITICt. 

UX  JOMATBAir  VEBKB  ■LI9«BBT. 


Avi>  so,  my  dear  Anthony,  you  Have  thought  fit,  in  violation  of  all  honour  and 
friendship,  to  make  public  that  which  I  did,  as  it  were,  outpour  in  a  whisper 
into  your  ear,  sub  sigUto  confesgionU,  To  what  end  was  it,  pray,  that  I  marked  my 
communication  at  tne  very  outset  **  private  and  confidential  ?**  To  none  that  1 
can  see,  except  to  instigate  you  through  some  diabolical  perversity — diabolo 
teniani^,  as  the  lawyers  say  .^  to  run  counter  to  mv  earnest  request.  Had  I 
known  that  vou  were  possessed  of  such  a  spirit  of  feminine  contradiction,  I 
should  never  have  enjoined  secrecy,  unless,  indeed,  I  wished  the  very  result  that 
has  happened.  Did  you  ever  hear  what  the  humorous,  but  eccentric,  Toby  Glas- 
cock once  proposed  at  a  great  popular  meeting,  when  it  was  moved  that  tne  i>ro. 
ceedings  should  be  published  in  all  the  papers  of  the  day  ?  "  By  no  means,  sir," 
said  Tob^,  addressing  the  chair  with  great  gravity,  *'  tell  them  to  one  woman 
with  an  mjunction  to  silence  V*  Well,  uien,  now  that  I  know  your  mood,  I 
shall  deal  with  you  accordingly ;  and  I  now  entreat  you  to  publish  what  I  am 
about  to  write,  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

A  few  days  after  my  last  arrival  in  town,  I  was  sitting  late  one  evening  in  my 
bedchamber  in  the  hotel,  looking  over  some  papers,  previous  to  retiring  to  rest, 
when  I  heard  a  knock  struck  heavily  on  the  door.  ''  Come  in,"  said  I.  There 
was  no  other  response  than  a  repetition  of  the  knock.  Again  I  repeated  my 
invitation,  and  was  answered  by  a  third  knock  more  emphatic  and  more  solenm 
than  the  former.  Surprised  and  a  little  alarmed  at  this  mysterious  proceeding, 
I  arose,  and,  after  a  short  pause,  I  opened  the  door ;  but  my  wonder  was  much 
increased  to  find  that  there  was  no  person  within  sight.  I  looked  along  the  cor- 
ridor, upwards  and  downwards,  but  I  saw  nothing  save  at  either  end  a  gaslight 
within  a  mujQTed  globe,  gleaming  white,  and  cold,  and  mistily,  like  the  eye  of  a 
spectral  giant,  and  £dling  on  some  brackets  supported  by  dragons  and  other 
fabulous  monsters,  projected  their  shadows  along  the  wall  and  upon  the  floor  in 
shapes  the  most  grotesque  and  horrible.  I  turned  to  re-enter  my  room,  when 
something  white  against  the  door  caught  my  eye.  What  was  it,  think  you,  that 
I  beheld  ?  Ah,  Anthony,  you  know  well»  sly  dog.  'Twas  a  square  piece  of 
paper  nailed  to  the  door,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  by  a  fork  I  I  took 
both  down,  not  without  a  feeling  of  solemnity,  for  it  reminded  me  forcibly  of  Uiat 
secret  and  terrible  brotherhood,  who,  in  a  hke  mysterious  manner  were  wont  to 
command  men  to  appear  before  them,  leaving  at  their  door  by  night  the  dread 
summons,  pierced  by  a  dagger.  I  entered  my  room,  shut  the  door,  and  examined 
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the  paper.     'Twas  an  envelope  addressed  to  myself^  within  which  was  written  as 
follows  :— 

"Ste  ISffstflter-Brttlrersctiaft. 
"  In  the  name  of  the  Mystic  Brothers. 

"You  are  required  to  appear  upon  the  third  day  herefrom, 

"  Beneath  the  portico  of  the  Temple  of  Euterpe, 

"  At  two  hours  after  sunaet  !* 

Beneath  this  there  was  a  farther  writing  which  it  is  not  necessary  now  to  dis- 
close. 

You  may  be  sure,  my  dear  Anthony,  I  was  delighted  to  receive  this  missive,  and 
that  I  determined  to  obey  the  summons.  Accordingly  on  the  day  and  at  the 
hour  indicated,  I  stood  beneath  the  portico  of  the  Temple  of  Euterpe.  You 
know  well  the  whereabouts.  Attached  to  the  ponderous  door  was  a  massive 
brazen  comix,  or,  as  the  modems  call  it,  knocker,  lifting  the  which,  I  smote 
stoutly  upon  a  circular  plate  of  the  same  metal.  I  heard  the  sound  ring  start- 
lingly  upon  the  silent  night  without,  and  pass  away  in  solemn  echos  through 
the  vast  halls  within.     Then  the  door  opened,  and  I  entered. 

*'Der  Hockmystiher  /  der  Hochmystiker T 

"  Silence  1 — order — ^listen  to  the  chair !" 
These  words  proceeded  from  every  part  of  the  festive  board,  in  consequence  of 
the  Chief  Mystic,  or  his  High  Mistmess,  as  the  chairman  was  more  familiarly 
called,  having  risen  and  tapped  the  table  with  his  hammer.  This  proceeding 
took  place,  my  dear  Anthony,  after  the  dinner  had  been  utterly  demolished  and 
driven  from  the  field  by  the  vigorous  assault  of  some  thirty  trenchant  trencher, 
men.  Even  the  lingering  Stilton  and  double  Glo'ster  that  hovered  upon  the  skirts 
of  the  mainbody  of  eatables,  had  given  way  —  the  clatter  of  heavy  arms,  that 
peculiar  sound  which  knives  and  forks  make  upon  the  Wedgewood,  had  entirely 
ceased.  The  popping  of  the  corks  from  the  champaign  flasks  was,  alas,  now  heard 
but  at  long  intervals ;  but  the  clear  ringing  of  the  drinkins-glass  was  frequent, 
as  some  one  pledged  his  neighbour,  and  that  most  agreeable  of  all  after-dinner 
sounds,  the  concordia  discors  to  which  each  knot  of  speakers  sends  its  contribo- 
tion  in  a  different  tone,  floated  through  the  room,  now  swelling,  now  falling, 
like  the  murmuring  of  the  sea  upon  a  fresh  night  in  spring. 

"  Der  Hochmystiker  I  der  Hochmystiker." — **  Hear  the  chair." 

Silence  was  soon  established  afler  the  usual  amount  of  vociferous  protestations 
against  noise,  when  the  Chief  Mystic,  with  glass  in  hand,  looked  for  a  moment 
around  him.  'Twas  a  face  that  at  once  attracted  and  arrested  attention.  Thin 
and  angular,  with  high  cheek  bones  and  a  mouth  somewhat  prominent ;  a  nose 
slender,  but  remarkably  well  defined ;  a  forehead  of  admirable  intellectaal  deve- 
lopment told  of  a  mind  acute,  enlarged,  and  accurate ;  while  the  pallor  of  his 
features,  the  light  of  his  keen  grey  eye,  and  the  flow  of  his  brown  hair,  thrown 
somewhat  carelessly  back  from  his  forehead,  spoke  of  energy,  and  inquisitive- 
ness  and  labour,  and  a  thorough  and  absorbing  devotion  to  science.  Such  was 
the  estimate  which  an  observer,  upon  ordinary  occasions,  would  form ;  but  he 
who  saw  him  to-night  —  the  eye  glittering  with  the  brilliancy  of  some  happy 
fancy,  and  a  smile  of  infinite  sweetness  and  humour,  pla^ng  over  every  feature 
and  lighting  them  up  as  with  a  sunbeam,  would  feel  little  wonder  that  Will 
Wilddrake  could  be  as  delightful  a  companion  amid  his  social  friends  as  he  was 
ft  leading  authority  in  his  own  profession,  and  a  largely  informed  schohv  before 
the  world. 

'*  Fill  your  glasses,  brothers,"  said  the  Hochmystiker.   *'  Are  you  all  ready  ?" 

For  a  moment  one  might  hear  a  running  fire  along  the  table,  at  either  side, 
as  the  bottles  passed  from  hand  to  hand.  Then  all  was  stilled  in  silent  ex- 
pectation. 

"Are  all  ready.     How  say  you,  Herr  Kleinmystiker?" 

"  All  ready,"  replied  the  Vice-Mystic,  having  satisfied  himself  of  that  fact  by 
a  survey  of  the  table. 

*'  Brothers,'*  said  the  chief,  waving  both  his  arms  with  a  gesture  familiar  to  him, 
'^  Brothers,  to-night  we  hold  a  chapter  to  inaugurate  a  new  member  of  our  most 
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mysterious  confraternity.  One  of  whom  I  shall  say  little,  because  the  less  that 
is  said  in  his  presence  about  anybody  the  better,  seeing  that  he  has  a  villanous 
pro]}ensity  to  carry  out  of  doors  what  he  hears  within,  and  would  think  as  little 
of  giving  a  pen-and-ink  sketch  of  our  features — physical  and  intellectual — to  the 
public,  as  the  Queen's  Printer  would  of  describing  a  Whiteboy,  or  a  Molly  Maguire, 
m  the  Hue  and  Cry.  There  is  but  one  thing  to  be  said  in  excuse  for  him,  and 
that  is,  that  he  is  country-bred  and  knows  no  better.  However,  now  that  he 
has  come  to  town,  let  us  try  to  do  something  for  him  in  the  way  of  polishing, 
and  give  him  a  taste  for  town  manners,  town  morals,  and  town  mystics.  And 
now,  who  are  the  sponsors  for  this  new  brother  ?" 

Hereupon  the  two  members,  on  either  side  of  the  novice^  arose  and  said^— 

"  We  are.    We  will  answer  for  him." 

''  Is  he  ready  to  perform  his  exercises,  and  to  conform,  in  all  things,  to  the 
ordinances  of  the  Brotherhood  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  'Tia  well.    Proceed  to  give  him  the  test  ?" 

The  sponsor,  on  the  right  of  the  novice,  handed  him  a  glass  filled  with  a  dark 
fluid ;  he  on  the  left  presented  him  with  a  book. 

"These,"  said  the  Chief  Mystic,  "  are  the  symbols  of  brotherly  love  and  obe- 
dience.    Take  them." 

The  novice  took  the  former,  and  finding  that  it  was  wine,  drank  it  without  a 
scruple.  He  opened  the  book,  wherein  were  the  rules  of  the  Society,  and  found 
it  had  only  blank  pa^es.  To  keep  such  rules  was  a  light  obligation,  and  so  he 
laid  the  book  upon  his  heart  in  token  of  assent. 

"  Brothers,"  said  the  President,  solemnly,  "  I  give  you  the  health  of  our  new 
brother,  Jonathan  Freke  Slingsbt.     Three  times  three  1" 

There  was  a  most  uproarious  storm  of  hurrahs  and  gratulations,  and  then,  my 
dear  Anthony,  I  had  to  rise  and  make  a  speech ;  though  what  I  said  I  know  not, 
except  that  an  ori^al  thought  happily  occurred  to  me,  namely,  to  excuse  myself 
on  the  score  of  being  unaccustomed  to  public  speaking,  a  temark  that  was  re- 
ceived with  prodigious  approbation  and  good  humour. 

"Now,  then,  your  exercise,  brother  Jonathan.  Wliat  shall  it  be,  my  merry 
men  all?*' 

"  A  song !  a  song  I"  shouted  a  dozen  voices. 

"  Impossible,"  said  I,  "  I  am  an  unsinging  animal,  in  every  tense  and  mood 
of  the  verb  *  to  sing.'    I  do  not  sing — ^I  never  did  sing — ^I  will  not  sing." 

"Sing I"  said  the  High-Mystic,  in  the  imperative  mood. 

"  May  it  please  your  High  Mystiness,"  said  I,  in  the  potential,  "  I  cannot 
sing. 

"  He  stands  mute,  and  is  contumacious,"  said  Rhadamanthus.  "  Give  him 
solitary  confinement  in  the  lock-up  for  half  an-hour." 

"  I  stand  mute  by  the  visitation  of  God,"  said  I.  "  Heaven  has  not  made 
me  vocal." 

"  Be  daad,  it*s  a  good  plea,"  said  Rhadamanthus.  "  Well,  then,  we  must  only 
let  you  ofiT  with  a  story — nard  labour  instead  of  imprisonment" 

"  Worse  and  worse,"  said  I.     "  1  have  no  talent  for  improvisation." 

"  Then  what  the  d- — 1  can  you  do  ?" 

"I  have  writtcEn  my  exercise,"  said  I,  "  and  am  ready  to  recite  it." 

There  was  a  simultaneous  explosion  of  merriment  from  the  whole  brotherhood 
at  the  notion  of  a  '  recitation.' " 

"  I  can't  bear  speeches,"  said  Rhadamanthus,  "  ever  since  I  heard  the  last  one 
of  a  man  that  was  hanged  at  Wexford.  Anything  of  the  sort  is  sure  to  make 
me  flick." 

This  sally  of  the  justice  set  the  whole  table  in  a  roar  of  laughter,  and  when 
silence  was  restored,  it  was  proposed  and  seconded,  and,  with  only  a  dissentient 
voice  or  two,  carried,  that  my  recitation  should  be  heard  in  the  first  instance,  the 
Society  reserving  to  itself  the  right  of  deciding  whether  it  was  a  sufficient  com- 
pliance with  the  rules.    Thereupon  I  cleared  my  voice,  and  said — 

'*  Brothers,  as  a  mystic  I  will  discourse  to  you  of  one  of  the  greatest  mysteries 
of  that  dispensation,  in  the  midst  of  which  we  arc  placed — that  which  is  at  once 
the  curse  and  the  blessing  of  all  mankind — a  necessity  of  our  being,  and  yet  one 
which  no  wise  man  would  willingly  have  removed.    The  promoter  of  all  pro- 
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advantageous  in  the  lesser  transactions 
in  which  the  members  of  a  community 
may  be  engage(i,  it  must  be  of  far 
greater  importance  when  applied  to 
matters  of  vast  moment. 

But  many  who  admit  the  accuracy 
of  this  argument,  in  an  economic  view, 
maintain  that  although  the  community 
would  unquestionably  gain  by  the  ex- 
tension of  **  free  trade"  to  land,  there 
is  another  and  more  important  side  to 
the  question.  The  people,  they  say, 
arc  too  poor  and  too  ignorant  to  take 
care  of  their  own  concerns,  and  the 
landlord  having  a  manifest  advantage 
over  them,  the  laws  must  protect  the 
weaker.  The  remedy  for  this  appears 
plain.  If  education  gives  one  an  ad- 
vantage, elevate  the  other  in  the  social 
scale  by  the  same  means.  But  if  it  be 
the  wealth  of  the  landlord  that  enables 
him  to  tyrannise  over  the  penury  of  the 
tenant,  and  to  dictate  terms  to  a  starv- 
ing man,  the  answer  is  still  plainer — 
a  starving  man  has  no  business  with 
Lind,  any  more  than  he  would  have 
with  a  steam  engine  which  he  was 
too  poor  to  supply  with  fuel,  or  too 
ignorant  to  turn  to  industrial  ac« 
count. 

In  Ireland,  not  only  our  own  popu- 
lation, but  the  English  tourists  that 
annually  visit  our  country,  seldom  look 
at  a  tract  of  dreary  landscape  without 
expressing  their  regret  that  land  so 
capable  of  being  reclaimed  should  still 
be  suffered  to  continue  in  a  state  of 
nature.  This  they  often  ascribe  to  the 
want  of  some  complicated  bill,  such  as 
the  one  before  us.  But  they  seem 
always  to  forget  that  this  cannot  be 
done  without  capital ;  and  that  you 
cannot  embark  money  in  one  channel 
without  withdrawing  it  from  another. 
Any  legal  enactment  that  holds  forth 
extraordinary  temptations  for  the  in- 
vestment of  capital  in  land,  might, 
with  perfect  truth,  be  called  "  an  act 
for  the  discouragement  of  Irish  manu- 
factures and  commerce."  It  is  because 
the  thoughts,  energies,  and  capital  of 
our  country  have  long  been  too  much 
fixed  upon  the  land  that  our  manufac- 
tures have  made  so  little  progress  ;  and 
we  have  often  speculatecl,  as  we  looked 
from  a  distance  at  the  tall  dusky  chim- 
neys that  told  our  approach  to  some 
English  manufacturing  town,  upon  the 
wonderful  change  that  would  have  been 
produced  had  unseasonable  Acts  of 
i*arliamcnt  divei'tcd  the  capit  il  there 
represented  out  of  its  natural  channels 


to  the  less  ambitious  pursuits  of  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil. 

The  tenants  in  this  country  are  now 
of  a  higher  class ;  superior  m  educa- 
tion,  wealth,  and  skill.  Legislation 
must  acknowledge  this.  They  are  able 
to  manage  their  own  affairs.  America 
holds  out  its  temptations  to  them. 
Thousands  are  leaving  our  shores, 
large  tracts  of  country  are  unoccupied. 
The  farmer  is  at  a  premium — land  at 
a  discount.  The  landlord  is  in  reality 
more  in  need  of  protection  than  the 
tenant.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
seems  most  unadvisable  and  dangerous 
to  introduce  such  a  bill  as  the  one  we 
have  been  considering,  founded  upon 
principles  which  appear,  and  we  say  it 
with  all  possible  respect  to  the  eminent 
gentlemen  by  whom  the  bill  is  intro- 
duced, to  approach  too  closely  to  that 
broad  line  of  demarcation  that  should 
ever  distinctly  define  and  boldly  pro- 
tect those  private  rights,  without  a  hal- 
lowed  respect  for  which  prosperity  and 
order  must  soon  give  place  to  anarchy 
and  ruin. 

The  Landlobd  and  Tenant  Law 
Abiekdment  Bill  is  the  last  of  Mr. 
Napier's  four  bills.  Its  obiect  is  to  con* 
solidate,  amend,  and  simplify,  the  mass 
of  confused  legislation  regulating  the 
law  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland. 
These  acts  amount  to  nearly  200 ;  all 
wliich,  it  is  proposed,  to  repeal  and  wipe 
away  from  the  statute  book.  The 
object  of  tliis  bill  is,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  present  a  complete  code  of  law  on 
the  subject,in  such  aformas  to  be  acces- 
sible and  intelligibletoany  country  gen., 
tleman  or  educated  tenant.  And  as  the 
other  bills  of  the  code  are  designed  to 
facilitate  contracts  and  create  rights, 
the  object  of  this  bill  is  to  facilitate  the 
enforcement  of  those  contracts,  and  the 
observance  of  those  rights. 

As  this  bill  embodies  most  of  the 
provisions  of  the  present  acts,  relating 
to  the  tenure  of  land — a  subject  we 
have  often  considered  in  our  columns — 
it  is  only  necessary  to  dwell  upon  some 
of  its  principal  deviations  from  former 
measures. 

It  makes  the  assignee  of  a  tenant 
liable  to  all  the  covenants  in  the  leases 
as  long  as  he  continues  in  occupation; 
and  it  makes  him  responsible  for  the 
entire  gale  of  rent,  if  any  of  it  have  be- 
come due  whilst  he  was  in  possession, 
and  before  the  registry  of  his  assign- 
ment ;  and  it  liberates  the  tenant  from 
all  future  liabililies,  where  his  assignee 
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baa  been  accepted  and  dealt  with  by 
thelandlord.  Where  a  tenant  has  under- 
let with  consent,  the  sub-tenant  is  pro. 
tected  from  the  inconvenience  of  being 
harassed  by  two  or  more  landlords; 
and  whilst  the  head-landlord  is  per. 
mitted  to  recjuire  the  sub-tenant,  if  the 
premisea  be  m  arrear,  to  pay  his  rent 
directly  to  him,  the  sub-tenant  is  also 
permitted  to  elect  to  pay  the  head  land- 
lord. Where  the  lease  contains  an 
express  covenant  not  to  sub-let  or  di- 
Tide  the  interest,  it  is  provided,  that,  in 
case  of  intestancy,  tne  landlord  shall 
elect  among  the  next  of  kin,  as  to 
which  he  shall  accept  as  his  tenant. 

The  laws  relating  to  waste,  have 
been  a  constant  source  of  injustice  and 
complaint.  Several  important  alter- 
ations are  made  in  the  bill  upon  this 
subject.  Hitherto,  when  a  tenant  was 
committing  waste  or  dilapidation,  the 
only  remedies  were  by  an  action,  &c., 
against  a  person  almost  always  a  pau- 
per ;  or  by  an  injunction  in  Chancery 
— a  tedious  and  expensive  process.  By 
this  bill  the  magistrates  will  be  author- 
ised to  grant  a  warrant  on  affidavit 
against  the  ofiendins  party.  It  em- 
powers locid  tribunals  to  enforce  the 
covenants  that  in  reality  form  the  prin- 
cipal considerations  in  the  lease  ;  and  a 
civil  bill  ejectment  is  given  against  the 
tenant,  where  he  has  forfeited  his  into- 
rest  by  assigning,  under-letting,  burn- 
ing, or  over-cropping.  The  process  of 
ejectment  in  the  superior  courts  is  also 
simplified  and  stripped  of  much  unne- 
cessary prolixity. 

The  most  extensive  alteration  effect- 
ed by  the  bill  is  in  the  law  of  distress. 
Mr.  Napier  has  made  some  most  im- 
portant reforms,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
tenant ;  but  we  regret  he  did  not  go  a 
little  farther,  and  wholly  abolish  what 
we  must  consider  the  remains  of  feudal 
barbarism.  Even  if  the  power  were 
never  abused,  there  is  something  re- 
pugnant  and  humiliating  to  manly 
feeling  —  to  that  independent  spirit 
which  it  is  the  interest  and  duty  of  the 
lep^islature  to  foster  and  respect — in 
the  knowledge,  that  if  you  have  omit- 
ted to  pay  your  rent,  your  landlord, 
without  notice  to  you,  or  legal  process, 
may  seize  upon,  and  place  in  the  cus- 
tody of  irresponsible  persons — selected 
by  himself, — perhaps  all  your  earlhly 
goods.  It  is  a  power  that  has  been 
constantly  abused  in  this  country,  con- 
verted into  an  instrument  of  injustice, 
and  not  only  used  as  a  hasty  means  of 


redress,  but  oflen  employed,  too,  as  a 
vehicle  of  vindictive  oppression.  The 
late  Attorney- General  proposes  that 
no  distress  shall  be  made  for  sums 
under  £5,  or  for  rent  due  more 
than  one  year  and  a-half  before ; 
and  that  the  warrant  shall,  in  every 
case,  bo  granted  before  distress  bv  a 
magistrate,  or  other  person  in  autho- 
rity, upon  a  proper  affidavit. 

These  and  other  minor  alterations 
are,  doubtless,  important  and  most  be- 
neficial changes  ;  still  we  regret  the 
measure  was  not  a  little  more  liberal. 
One  step  more  would  have  wiped  this 
blot  out  of  the  Landlord  and  Tenant 
Bill.  The  old  law  of  distress  was  not 
only  the  cau^^  of  much  injustice  And 
heart- bickerings,  but  it  also  materially 
assisted  in  degrading  the  tenant  classes. 
It  gave  the  landlords  such  facile  pow- 
ers of  recovering  rent,  that  many  soon 
ceased  to  care  so  much  about  the  sol- 
vency or  character  of  their  tenants — 
matters  in  which  they  were  no  longer  so 
materially  interested. 

The  proposed  bill  also  contains  some 
most  iudicious  clauses,  to  facilitate  and 
regulate  the  gradual  growth  among  us 
of  a  class  of  cottagers,  or  labourers,  as 
distinct  from  farmers,  similar  to  the 
same  class  in  England.  The  uncer- 
tainty of  the  law  made  it  very  difficult 
to  give  a  house,  and  a  small  allotment 
of  ground  to  a  labourer,  without  his 
becoming  at  once  a  tenant  from  year 
to  year,  entitled  to  notice  to  quit,  &c. 
These  difficulties  are  removed  by  a  few 
simple  and  mutually  beneficial  provi- 
sions. As  already  remarked,  it  would 
be  quite  impossible,  as  well  as  useless 
and  tedious,  to  attempt  to  place  before 
the  reader  more  than  a  superficial 
sketch  of  this  great  measure  that  con- 
solidates and  repeals  nearly  two  hun- 
dred heterogeneous  acts  upon  the  same 
subject.  We  believe,  however,  that 
we  have  drawn  attention  to  those 
leading  features,  in  which  the  public 
will  feel  most  interest.  Many  ques- 
tions that  have  been  the  subject  of 
doubt  and  conflicting  judgments,  have 
been  happily  decided  ;  Taw  quibbles 
have  been  annihilated  wholesale ;  the 
Augean  stables  have  been  swept ;  pro- 
lixity, special  pleading,  vain  repeti- 
tions, and  endless  recitals,  have  all 
been  knocked  on  the  head.  These 
topics,  however,  are  bo  surround- 
ed with  technicalities,  and  so  in- 
timately connected  with  court  practice, 
that  whilst  the  public  will  reap  the 
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*'  I  must  admit  that  my  exercise  was  listened  to  attentively,  and  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  place  of  the  song  which  Rhadaraanthus  had  pressed  for.   . 

"'Laborareest  orare/"said  Wilddrake.  ''It  is,  indeed,  a  noble  legend,  and  one 
which  Thomas  Carlyle  might  well  propound.  There  are,  lam  sure,  no  happier 
men  than  they  who  labour,  either  with  the  mind  or  the  body ;  no  more  wretched 
than  they  who  exercise  neither." 

"Well,"  said  Rhadamanthus,  looking  up,  with  a  sleepy  humour  in  his  eye, 
and  speaking  with  an  indolent  slowness  that  breathed  the  very  spirit  of  repose, 
*'  maybe  so.  I  never  had  an  opportunity  of  being  wretched  in  the  way  you  men- 
tion, and  I  think  I'd  be  more  likely  to  suffer  from  the  opposite  extreme.  For 
my  part,  I  think  labour,  like  all  other  good  things,  should  be  enjoyed  in  mode- 
ration.     I  hate  gluttony; 'tis  one  of  the  seven  deadly  sins." 

"  We  have  many  noble  examples  amongst  us  of  the  greatness  and  the  dignity  of 
labour,"  observed  a  thoughtful-looking  man,  near  the  foot  of  the  table ;  "  and 
none  nobler  than  a  man  of  whom  we  are  all  justly  proud — I  mean  William  Dar- 
ean.  What  an  evidence  is  he  of  the  wonders  which  intellect,  combined  with 
industry,  can  achieve.  His  mind  seems  never  unbent ;  his  plans  and  projects  are 
at  once'the  largest,  the  most  numerous,  the  most  diverse  ;  his  perseveranoe  never 
tires ;  his  courage  never  flags  ;  his  calculations  never  fail.  And  so,  while  he  has 
advanced  the  best  interests  of  his  country,  he  has  enriched  and  exalted  himself. 
The  old  Romans  would  have  raised  a  golden  statue  to  such  a  man,  and  called  it 

*  Labour.'" 

*'  And  why  should  not  his  country  raise  a  statue  of  marble  to  William  Dargan," 
said  I. 

"  Ay,  and  let  an  Irish  sculptor  chisel  it,"  said  Bishop.  *'  Have  you  seen  the 
beautiful  statuette  of  Dargan  by  Jones,  Wilddrake  ?" 

'^  To  be  sure  I  have,  who  has  not ;  it  is  worthy  of  both  the  subject  and  the 
artist.  How  admirably  the  sculptor  has  represented  him  in  his  habitual  attitude, 
with  his  hand  in  his  pocket." 

**  Come,  Jonathan,"  said  Bishop,  '*let  us  have  the  lines  you  wrote  on  the  sta« 
tuette.     No  nonsense  now,  if  you  please— -out  with  them." 

**  Well,  but  I  must  first  tell  yon  how  I  came  to  see  the  statuette.  I  was  walk- 
ing one  day  with  a  friend  through  the  upper  end  of  Graflon- street.  '  Come,* 
said  he,  'I  will  give  you  a  treat— let  us  see  the  studio  of  Jones  the  sculptor.' 

*  With  all  my  heart,'  said  I.  We  knocked  at  the  door,  which  was  opened  by  a 
little  boy,  and,  my  friend  having  the  entree,  we  went  up  stairs.  We  entered  the 
studio,  which  was  crowded  with  ousts  and  figures.  At  the  farther  end  of  the  room 
stood  a  rather  slender  man,  with  a  sallow  face  and  brown  whiskers,  busily  occo- 
pied  in  modelling  the  drapery  of  a  female  figure.  He  did  not  at  first  notice  our 
presence,  but  when  we  approached  nearer,  he  raised  his  head  and  saluted  us 
without  speaking  or  discontmuing  his  work.  I  was  about  to  address  him,  when 
my  friend  caught  me  by  the  arm.  '  Hush,'  whispered  he,  '  you  must  not  speak 
to  Jones  while  he  is  working.  Great  oddity — like  all  geniuses.  Come  and  look 
at  this  beautiful  group.'  We  went  through  the  room,  inspecting  the  composi- 
tions. I  had  no  difficulty  in  recognising  many  fine  likenesses,  and  was  particu- 
larly struck  with  the  life-like  power  which  the  artist  gave  to  the  eyes.  The 
statuette  charmed  me,  and  I  could  not  help  expressing  my  admiration  in  a  low 
tone  to  my  friend.  Meantime  the  sculptor  continued  to  work  in  silence,  and 
'the  fit  being  still  upon  him,'  I  was  obliged,  to  my  great  mortification,  to  go 
away  without  an  introduction. 

There  was  a  tittering  on  every  side  of  me,  which  soon  broke  into  a  roar. 

''  Gentlemen,"  said  I,  "  I  am  happy  to  have  caused  you  so  much  merriment^ 
though  I  don't  exactly  understand  how." 

"  Done,  be  daad,"  said  Rhadamanthus,  "  and  no  mistake." 

**  Brown,"  said  Pygmalion. 

I  looked  to  the  President  for  an  explanation,  and  learned  from  him,  as  soon  afl 
he  had  acquired  sufficient  composure,  that  the  artist  I  had  seen  was  a  poor  deaf 
and  dumb  fellow,  a  clever  assistant  of  Mr.  Jones. 

"And  now  for  your  lines,  brother,"  said  he,  "I  see  Pygmalion  is  anxiously 
waiting  for  them." 

Thus  exhorted,  I  produced  from  my  pocketbook  and  read  the  following 
lines : — 
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ON  J0NE8*S    STATUETTE  OF   WILLIAM   DARGAN. 

I. 

See  this  fair  statuette :  from  the  purest  of  stones 

A  marvellous  artist  did  block  it ; 
'Twas  wrought  by  the  exquisite  chisel  of  Jones— 

The  man  with  his  hand  in  his  pocket. 

n. 

How  stalwart  the  figure  1    How  manly  of  mould  I 

Each  limb>  strongly  set  in  its  socket ; 
How  firmly  he  stands,  self-reliant  and  bold. 

That  man  with  his  hand  in  his  pocket. 

in. 

Those  features  so  massiye,  that  forehead  immense^ 
Prove  the  block  forms  the  head  of  no  blockhead ; 

What  a  face  full  of  talent>  and  goodness,  and  sense^ 
Has  that  man  with  his  hand  in  his  pocket. 

IV. 

That  hand  holds  no  hard,  sordid  gripe  of  his  gold. 

For  the  good  of  mankind  he'll  unlock  it ; 
For  science  and  art  thousands  freely  are  told. 

By  this  man  with  his  hand  in  his  pocket. 

V. 

William  Dargan  I  with  pride  shall  the  land  of  thy  birth 

Show,  if  any  henceforth  dare  to  mock  it, 
A  son  nobler  far  than  most  lords  of  the  earth. 

This  man  with  his  hand  in  his  pocket. 

VI. 

Of  nature  so  simple,  of  heart  so  benign. 

Of  purpose  so  firm,  nought  can  rock  it ; 
Of  mind  so  capacious  to  grasp  and  design. 

Is  this  man  with  his  nand  in  his  picket. 

vn* 

Here  our  children  may  see,  when  he 's  laid  in  the  dust, 

And  his  light  burned  out  in  its  socket, 
God's  noblest  of  works,  a  man  generous  and  just. 

This  man  with  his  hand  in  his  pocket. 

*'  The  verses  may  be  very  well,"  said  Pygmalion ;  **  but  as  for  the  statuette, 
I  think  I  could  produce  one  as  good  myself." 

*'  Bravo,  Pyg,"  cried  Philalethes.     *'  Perhaps  it  is  vour  own,  my  boy." 

Pygmalion  did  not  blush,  for  his  face  was  habitually  too  ruddy  to  permit  of 
sach  a  phenomenon,  but  he  looked  modest,  and  that  did  quite  as  well ;  where- 
upon Bishop  exclaimed.. 

''A  fine  I  a  fine  upon  Philalethes  I — he  has  been  guilty  of  telling  the  truth, 
for  once  in  his  life. " 

«« Truth  I"  retorted  Philalethes,  with  mock  indignation.  **  What  do  you  know 
about  truth." 

The  reply  of  Bishop,  which  would,  no  doubt,  have  embodied  an  eloquent  dis- 
course upon  veracity,  was  prevented  by  the  President,  who  called  out — 

**  A  fine  upon  you  both.  You,  Bishop,  shall  sin^  a  song,  for  impugning  the 
veracity  of  a  brother ;  and  you,  Philaletnes,  shall  tSX  a  story,  for  med(&ing  with 
what  you  do  not  understand.    Said  I  not  well,  brethren  ?" 
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There  was  a  general  assent  to  the  award  of  Wilddrake. 

"  I  will  sinor  willingly,"  said  Bishop,  **  if  we  can  get  voices  to  join  me.  There  is 
Bach,  and  Heinrich,  and  a  soprano,  at  the  end  of  the  table.  Come,  Bach,yoa 
shall  preside  at  the  piano." 

I  turned  my  eyes  towards  the  person  addressed  by  Bishop.  He  was  a  young 
man,  with  a  high,  broad  brow,  and  pale,  massive  features.  His  face  was  calm, 
with  an  expression  almost  of  lassitude,  and  strikingly  thoughtful;  and  his  lank  hair 
was  brushed  back  from  his  forehead,  and  fell  down  the  side  of  his  head.  I  recog- 
nised one  of  the  greatest  musical  geniuses  of  our  country  —  a  man  who  had 
established  already  a  high  celebrity,  both  as  a  composer  and  a  performer.  He 
answered  the  call  of  Bishop ;  and  going  to  the  instrument,  after  a  few  minutes' 
consultation.  Bishop  said-^ 

''  Now  then^  brothers,  for  a  madrigal  of  our  own  Boch'a : — 

MAD&IOAL. 

My  ladye  fayre 

Bate  by  y*  mere 
All  in  a  shell-strawed  oave ; 

And  at  her  feete 

I  lay  most  sweeta. 
And  marked  y*  ripplii)^  wave. 

Then  strayghte  did  I 

Unto  her  crie, 
*'  My  fayrest,  thou  mayest  lee, 

"  As  waves  doe  flow 

•*  Y*  moone  below, 
"  My  heart  doth  move  to  thee." 

Then  smyling  say'd 

To  me  y*  mayde 
In  coylie  sportive  moode^— 

*'  In  soothe  I  know 

*'  Doth  «bbe  and  flow 
"  Beneath  y'  moone  y*  floode. 

"  But  calm  and  bright 
'<  Y*  orb  of  night 
Must  keep  her  place  above, 
'*  And  thoagh  y*  tyde 
*'  To  her  may  glyde 
"  She  ne'er  to  it  doUi  move,'* 

Bach*s  beautiful  composition  was  received  with  loud  commendation,  and  en- 
thusiastically encored.    Then  the  President  said — 

''Now,  Fhilalethes,  your  story." 

*'  It  is  not  fair,"  replied  the  party  addressed,  "  to  call  on  me  for  a  storv.  t 
spun  you  a  long  yam  on  our  last  night }  and  there  are  abundance  of  good  stories  all 
aoout  us.  There's  Pygmalion  has  a  hnndrod  of  them  stowed  away  in  his  noddle ; 
only,  I*m  afraid,  there  isn't  much  truth  in  any  of  his  tales." 

"  Slander  I — gross  slander !"  said  Pyg.    *'  I  claim  the  protection  of  the  chair." 

*'  You  shall  have  it,  most  excellent  soulptor— and  a  fair  hearing,  too,  while 
you  disprove  the  charge  of  our  truth-loving  orother." 

*'  *Tisn't  worth  disproving,"  retorted  the  sculptor.  "  But  there's  a  brother  at 
the  foot  of  the  table  who  can  tell  us  some  of  his  recollections  of  old  times,  if  h6 
will.  What  say  you,  brother  Moonshine.  AY  ill  you  come  out  with  a  story, 
Moses  ?" 

A  personage  in  the  locality  indicated  slowly  raised  his  head,  as  if  the  remark 
of  Pygmalion  had  roused  him  from  contemplation.    He  was  a  dreamy-looklDg 
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old  man,  with  a  pleasants  grog-fed>  reddish  nose,  a  large,  mild,  light-blue  eye, 
and  a  bsdd,  bullet  head,  haunted  with  all  sorts  of  quaint,  old-world  notions, 
which  he  expressed  from  time  to  time  like  one  of  a  ojgone  age,  to  the  great 
delight  of  his  auditory. 

•*  Well,  indeed,"  said  he,  *'  I  don't  know  that  I  have  anything  to  tell  that 
you  young  folks  would  care  to  hear.  But  I  should  be  sorry  to  refuse  a  call,  and 
I  ^u  do  my  best  to  remember  something  of  old  times.  Ah !  the  good  old  times 
when " 

''  Come,  none  of  your  moralising,  if  you  please ;  'tis  as  bad  as  mixing  your 
wine  with  water.*' 

The  old  man  passed  his  hand  over  his  bald  head  once  or  twice,  as  if  he  were 
calling  up  the  ghost  of  some  old  memory,  and  then  said — 

"  Well,  ril  tell  you 
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In  all  the  changes  that  have  taken  place 
in  this  changeable  world,  since  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  making  acquaintance  with 
It,  the  greatest  is  m  travelling.  When 
I  was  a  youngster,  I  remember  my 
father,  who  was  Mayor  of  Cork  in  the 
year  of  grace  '97,  setting  out  for  Dub- 
lin with  the  address  from  the  Corpo- 
ration of  that  loyal  city  to  the  Viceroy 
of  the  day.  I  remember  it,  as  it  were 
but  yesterday.  It  was  thought  at  that 
time  to  be  a  great  journey,  and  the 
leave-takins  of  friends  and  relatives 
was  not  wiwout  tears.  They  took  two 
days  to  reach  Limerick ;  on  the  third 
they  proceeded  to  Tullamoore,  where 
they  slept ;  and  on  the  fourth,  taking 
ship  in  the  canal  boat,  they  arrived  in 
the  metropolis  late  at  night.  But 
now-a-days,  what  between  railroads 
and  steam  coaches,  men  go— — 

The  old  gentleman  gave  a  sweep  of 
his  hand  from  his  breast  till  he  stretched 
it  at  arm's  length,  and  then  let  it  drop 
by  his  side.  How  wonderful  is  the 
eloquence  of  action  I  Words  were  in- 
vented  but  to  help  it  out.  I  have  seen 
an  Italian  gather  up  the  points  of  his 
fingers  till  his  hand  looked  like  a  pine- 
apple, and  shake  it  with  a  grimace  that 
would  have  done  honour  to  an  ape.  I 
have  seen  a  Frenchman  elevate  his 
shoulders  till  he  endangered  his  ears ; 
but  old  Moonshine's  motion  was  alto- 
gether on  a  great  scale.  It  was  mag- 
nificent;  it  was  natural — such  as  I 
should  suppose  Adam  to  have  made  to 
Eve  when  he  showed  her  the  world  was 
all  before  them.  The  very  form  of  ex 
presflion  was  grand;  it  was  incom- 
plete; it  savoured  somewhat  of  in- 
finity. ''Men  go,''  said  he,  with  a 
wave  of  his  hand— had  he  said  « to 
the  ends  of  the  earth"  it  would  have 
been  nothing. 


After  a  moment's  pause  the  narrator 
proceeded :  "I  shall  never  forget  my  first 
journey  from  Limerick  to  Dublin.  A 
day-coach  had  been  established,  which 
was  considered  a  marvel  of  celerity.  It 
lefl  Swinburne's  hotel  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  contrived  to  accomplish  half 
of  the  journey  that  day,  arriving  late 
in  the  evening  at  Mountrath,  where  the 
travellers  slept,  whence,  starting  next 
morning,  after  an  early  breakfast,  it 
entered  the  metropolis  by  the  light  of 
the  old  oil-lamps,  upon  the  second 
day.  You  may  yet  see  the  old  road« 
side  inn  a  little  way  outside  the  town 
of  Mountrath — a  large,  high  house,  re- 
tired a  short  way  from  the  road,  having 
a  spacious  sweep  of  gravelled  Bpac6 
before  it,  and  a  multitude  of  windows } 
but,  alas  1  it  is  now  falling  fast  into  de- 
cay ;  and  one  never  sees  the  bustling 
face  of  the  white-aproned  waiter  stand- 
ing at  the  door,  or  hears  the  crack  of 
the  postillion's  whip  as  he  leads  out  his 
posters  to  horse  a  gentleman's  travel- 
ung-carriage. 

'*  Well,  all  that  is  past  and  gone. 
On  the  second  day  of  our  journey,  we 
had  all  assembled  drowsily  in  the  par- 
lour, which  smelled  villanously  of  the 
preceding  night's  supper,  and  had  sal 
down  to  our  hurried  breakfast.  By  the 
time  we  had  half  finished  our  meal,  a 
car  drove  up  to  the  door,  and  in  a  few 
moments  after  a  gentleman  entered  in 
a  large  drab  travelling  coat,  with  half 
a  dozen  capes,  and  a  huge  red  shawl 
wound  around  his  neck.  He  deposited 
a  travelling-case  leisurely  on  the  side- 
board, and  then  looked  keenly  around 
him.  The  survey  did  not  seem  to  give 
him  much  gratification.  The  eggs  nad 
all  disappeared,  and  the  cold  beef 
was  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition. 
However,  he  sat  down,  took  off  his 
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coat  and  shawl,  and  addressed  himself 
to  the  cold  meat  like  a  hungry  man. 
The  waiter  made  his  appearance. 

"Just  five  minutes  more,  gentle- 
men, the  horses  are  putting  to." 

The  traveller  looked  up  quietly. 
He  was  not  a  man  to  be  put  out  of  ms 
way.  He  ordered  some  eggs,  and  de- 
sired the  waiter  to  make  fresh  tea. 

**  Are  you  going  by  the  coach,  sir  ?" 
inquired  the  attendant. 

**  Yes,  certainly,**  was  the  reply,  in 
an  English  accent  (he  was  a  traveller 
from  a  London  house),  **  but  I  must 
have  my  breakfast  first ;  so  be  quick, 
will  vou?" 

The  waiter  lefl  the  room,  and  im- 
mediately ailer  we  heard  the  fellow 
telling  the  guard  to  be  expeditious ;  an 
exhortation  to  which  that  worthy  re- 
sponded by  a  clamorous  blast  of  his 
horn  that  made  us  all  start  from  our 
seats,  and  hurry  out  of  the  room,  leav- 
ing the  English  gentleman  alone  to 
fiuish  his  breakfast,  which,  to  do  him 
justice,  he  seemed  by  no  means  disposed 
to  nezlect.  The  waiter,  meantime^ 
brought  in  the  tea,  and  retired ;  but 
was  speedily  summoned  back  by  a 
vigorous  ringing  of  the  bell. 

"  A  spoon,  please,"  said  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  waiter  advanced  to  the  table  to 
procure  the  article,  but,  to  his  astonish- 
ment, there  was  not  a  spoon  to  be 
seen ;  nay,  even  those  which  had  been 
in  the  cups  had  all  disappeared. 

"Blessed  Virgin!"  ejaculated  the 
dismayed  attendant,  "what*s  become 
of  all  the  spoons  ?" 

"  That's  just  what  I  want  to  know, 
you  blockhead,"  said  the  other. 

"Two  dozen  and  a  half— real  sil- 
ver," cried  Tom. 

"  I  want  only  one,"  said  the  gentle- 
man. "  Haven't  you  a  spoon  in  your 
establishment,  my  man  ?" 

Tom  made  no  teply,  but  rushed  dis- 
tractedly out  of  the  room,  and  running 
up  to  the  coachman,  cried  out,  "  stop 
Dempsey,  for  the  love  of  heaven  1" 

"  All  ri^ht !"  says  Dempsey,  with  a 
twirl  of  his  whi|),  gathenng  up  the 
reins,  and  preparing  to  start— ior  we 
had  all  taken  our  places. 

"  »Tisn't  all  right,  I  tell  you,"  cried 
Tom,  ** where  are  the  spoons?" 

"  What  spoons  ?  Arrah  1  don't  be 
bothering  us,  man;  and  we  five  minutes 
behind  time.  Joey,  hould  that  off-lead- 
er's head,  till  she  goes  on  a  bit." 

By  this  time  the  master  of  the  inn 


had  come  out  to  learn  what  all  the 
hubbub  was  about.  Tom,  half  blub- 
bering, poor  fellow,  made  him  acquaint- 
ed with  the  fact,  that  all  his  silver 
spoons  had  vanished.  The  landlord 
cried  out  "robbery I"  the  housemaids 
screamed  out  "murder !"  and  a  variety 
of  other  exclamations,  too  dreadful  to 
contemplate.  When  silence  was  re- 
stored, the  inn-keeper  insisted  on  stop- 
ping the  coach  till  he  ascertained  if 
the  report  of  Tom  was  true.  Ere  many 
moments  he  returned,  as  pale  as  a 
ghost,  and  said — 

"Gentlemen,  I'm  sorry  to  trouble 
you ;  but  I  must  beg  you'll  come 
down,  till  a  search  is  made  for  my 
property.  Tom,  here,  will  swear  that 
there  was  a  spoon  in  every  tea-cup  this 
morning  as  usual — won't  you,  Tom  ?" 

"Be  dad  I'll  take  my  Bible-oath 
of  that  same,  sure  enough,"  replied 
Tom ;  "  and  sure  I  didn't  swallow 
them." 

The  passengers  all  indignantly  re- 
fused to  submit  to  the  search  proposed 
by  the  landlord.  An  old  lady  inside 
went  off  in  hysterics,  when  the  inn- 
keeper opened  the  door,  and  proposed 
to  turn  her  pockets  inside  out.  There 
was  an  officer,  with  a  wooden  leg,  on 
the  box-seat,  who  swore,  in  the  most 
awful  manner,  that  he  would  run  the 
first  man  through  the  body  that  at- 
tempted to  lay  a  hand  on  him— by  the 
way,  he  hadn't  a  sword,  but  he  foi;got 
that  in  his  furv.  There  was  a  justice  of 
the  peace  for  the  county,  who  protested 
that  he  would  commit  the  host  for  con- 
tempt ;  and  a  Dublin  attorney  in  the 
back-seat  intimated  his  determination 
to  indict  Tom,  who  had  laid  hold  of  his 
leg,  for  an  assault ;  and,  moreover,  to 
commence  an  action  against  his  master 
for  defiunation.  As  I  was  but  a  young- 
ster then,  and  the  weakest  of  the  party, 
the  landlord  chucked  me  down  in  a 
twinkling,  and  hauled  me  into  the  par- 
lour, half  dead  with  fright ;  and  there- 
upon the  rest  of  the  passengers,  in* 
eluding  the  wooden-le^ged  captain, 
scrambled  down,  and  fiSlowed,  deter- 
mined to  make  common  cause  and  pro- 
tect me  from  insult  with  their  lives,  if 
necessary.  And  now  we  were  all  again 
in  the  breakfast-room,  clamouring  and 
remonstrating,  while,  to  add  to  the 
din,  the  gmud  kept  up  a  continual 
brattle  with  his  horn.  All  this  time  the 
English  gentleman  was  steadily  prose- 
cuting his  work  upon  the  eggs  and 
toast,  with  a  cup  of  tea  before  him. 
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which  he  was  leisurely  sipping^  quite  at 
his  ease  like. 

"  What  the  deuce  is  the  matter  ?" 
said  he«  looking  up,  *'  can't  you  let  a 
man  take  his  breakfast  in  comfort." 

*'  The  plate  1"  said  the  master. 

**  The  silver  spoons  I"  cried  the  but* 
ler. 

**  Robbery !"  shouted  the  mistress. 

'* Murder  1"  &c.«  screamed  the  house- 
maids. 

*'  Search  every  one,"  demanded  the 
host;  "come,  let  us  begin  with  this 
young  chap,"  diving  his  hand  into  my 
breeches  pocket. 

''  I  think,'*  said  the  English  gentle- 
man, coolly,  **  'twould  be  as  w^l  first 
to  search  the  premises.  Is  the  waiter 
long  in  your  service  ?" 

'<  Fifteen  years  last  Shrovetide,  and 
I  defy  any  man  to  lay  as  much  as  the 
bi^of  his  nail  to  my  charge." 

Dj  this  time  the  English  gentleman 
had  finished  his  breakfast,  and,  wiping 
his  mouth  deliberately,  he  commenced 
to  search  the  room.  He  opened  every 
drawer  of  the  sideboard,  then  he  looked 
under  the  table,  then  behind  the  win- 
dow-shutters, but  all  in  vain.  After 
that  he  stopped  a  moment  to  reflect, 
when  a  bright  thought  seemed  to  cross 
his  mind,  and  he  raised  the  lid  of  one 
of  the  teapots,  but  with  as  little 
success  as  before;  nevertheless,  he 
continued  his  examination  of  the 
teapots,  *and  when  he  came  to  the 
last,  what  do  you  think,  but  he 
thrust  in  his  hand,  and  drew  out  first 
one  spoon,  and  then  another,  till  he 
laid  a  number  of  them  on  the  table. 
Tom  rushed  up  and  began  to  count^-i 
''Two,  four,  six,"  and  so  on,  till  at 
length  he  exclaimed— 

•'  May  I  never  see  glory,  but  they're 
all  right,  every  one.  The  Lord  be- 
tween us  and  harm,  but  this  bangs  all 
that  ever  I  seen  I" 

''I'll  tell  you  what,  my  man,"  said 
the  gentleman,  looking  sternly  at  the 
astonished  waiter,  "  I  strongly  suspect 
you  have  been  playing  tricks  upon  your 
master.  A  nice  ham  you'd  have  had 
of  it  when  the  company  had  gone  away  1 
I  don't  like  the  look  of  the  fellow,  I 
tell  you,"  he  continued,  addressing 
himself  to  the  host ;  "  and  if  it  wasn't 
for  the  fortunate  circumstances  of  my 
coming  in  a  little  late  and  wanting  a 
spoon,  you  would  have  lost  your  pro- 
perty, sir.  You  may  count  it  a  lucky 
day  that  I  came  to  your  house." 

The  landlord  was  struck  dumb  with 


amazement;  even  the  mistress  hadn't 
a  word  to  say,  though  she  looked  wick- 
edly  at  poor  Tom,  and  the  house- 
maids began  to  cry  and  bless  them, 
selves. 

"  Gentlemen,"  proceeded  the  Eng- 
lishman, "  I  hope  you  will  overlook  the 
insult  you  have  received ;  as,  after  all, 
the  landlord  is  not  to  be  blamed  ;  and 
if  he  will  insist  on  this  black^ard 
waiter  making  an  ample  apology,  I  will 
take  upon  me  to  say  for  you  all,  that 
you  will  not  take  any  proceedings." 

All  cheerfully  expressed  their  assent 
to  the  proposition  except  the  attorney, 
who  still  muttered  something  about 
assault  and  defamation,  which  so  terri- 
fied Tom  that  he  most  humbly  entreated 
pardon  of  the  whole  company,  though 
ne  still  protested  that  he  was  innocent 
of  the  crime  laid  to  his  charge. 

" Gammon  1"  said  the  gentleman; 
"  but  as  you  have  made  proper  sub- 
mission, and  nothing  has  been  lost,  I 
shall  make  it  a  furtner  condition  with 
your  master,  that  he  won't  turn  you 
adrift  on  the  world  with  a  thief*s  cha- 
racter, but  give  you  an  opportunity  of 
reforming.  Keep  a  sharp  eye  on  him, 
however,  sir,  I  advise  you.  And  now, 
gentlemen,  I  think  we'd  better  be 
moving." 

We  all  hurried  out  and  took  our 
places,  the  English  gentleman  getting 
up  on  the  seat  behind  the  coachman. 
Dempsey  "threw  the  silk"  into  the 
horses ;  the  guard  blew  an  impatient 
blast  on  his  horn,  and  off  we  went  at  a 
slapping  })ace,  the  host  bowing  humbly 
to  us  until  we  were  out  of  sight. 

"  I'm  driving  on  this  road  these  ten 
years,"  said  Dempsey,  when  he  slack- 
ened his  pace  up  a  hill ;  "  and  I  never 
knew  such  a  thing  as  that  to  happen 
before." 

"  Very  likely,"  said  the  Englishman, 
quietly,  ''and  never  will  again." 

"  I  always  thought  Tom  Reilly  was 
as  honest  a  fellow,  man  and  boy,  as 
any  in  the  parish." 

"  I  make  no  doubt  he  is,"  replied 
the  other ;  "  he  has  a  very  honest  coun- 
tenance." 

"I thought,  sir,"  said  the  captain, 
"you  said  yon  didn't  like  his  look  ?" 

"  Maybe  I  did  say  so,"  was  the  reply. 

"  And  pray,  sir,  do  you  still  think 
'twas  he  hid  the  spoons?" 

"Not  a  bit  of  It." 

'*  Then  who  the  d— 1  did  ?" 

'*  I  did.  Do  you  think  I'm  green 
enough  to  travel  so  cold  a  morning  as 
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this  without  having  a  comfortable 
breakfast  ?" 

*'  Well,"  said  Dempsey,  ''that's the 
knowingest  trick  I  ever  heard  of  in  my 
life."    *  ' 

*'  Not  bad,*'  replied  the  gentleman^ 
with  great  mng  froidy  ''but  it  won't 
do  to  be  repeated." 

When  we  arrived  at  Portarlington, 
the  gentleman  —  who,  by  the  way, 
turned  out  to  be  a  vexr  pleasant  fellow, 
and  up  to  all  sorts  of  life — ^got  off  the 
coach,  and  ordered  his  travelling-case 
to  be  taken  into  the  inn. 

"  Do  you  stop  here,  sir?"  asked  the 
coachman. 

"Yes,  for  the  present.  I  have  a 
little  business  to  do  here  as  well  as 
at  Mountrath." 

The  gentleman,  having  ^ven  the 
usual  gratuity  to  the  guard  and  coach* 
man,  and  also  a  slip  of  paper  to  Demp- 
sey, which  he  directed  him  to  give  to 
the  host  at  Mountrath,  passed  into  the 
inn ;  the  coach  drove  on,  and  I  never 
saw  him  again. 

Dempsey  having  pocketed  the  shll- 
lin^  looked  at  the  paper  with  some 
curiosity,  in  which,  to  say  the  truth, 
we  all  uiared. 

"  There's  no  harm  in  reading  it,  as 
it  is  open,"  said  the  Captain,  Umng  it 
from  Dempsey. 

They  were  a  few  lines,  written  in 


pencil,  on  the  leaf  of  a  pocket-book, 
and  the  Captain  read  them  out-«J  re- 
member them  to  this  day : — 

"This  !s  to  oerUfythat  Tom  BeQlypnt 
nothing  into  the  teapot  this  morning  except 
hot  water  and  sloe-leaves^  and  that  the  other 
ingredients,  the  spoons,  were  added  by  me, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  compodtion 
some  strength.  I  further  certify  that  the 
aforesaid  spoons  are  capital  for  making  *  stir** 
'*  Given  under  my  hand, 

**  Elkakah  Shtthsbs,  jus.** 

You  may  be  sure  we  all  enjoyed 
this  finish  to  the  joke,  and  Dempsey 
forwarded  the  paper  by  the  down- 
coach,  that  poor  Tom  Beilly's  charac- 
ter might  be  cleared  with  the  least 
possible  delay.  Tom  was  fully  rein- 
stated in  the  confidence  of  his  em- 
ployers ;  but  the  landlady  had  got  such 
a  fright,  that  she  determined  her  silver 
spoons  should  never  again  be  placed 
at  the  mercy  of  anv  traveller.  Ac 
cordingly,  she  transferred  them  to  the 
private  part  of  the  establishment,  sub- 
stituting for  them  in  the  public  room  a 
set  of  very  neat  pewter  articles-^there 
was  no  German  silver,  or  albata,  or 
such  things  in  those  days — which,  when 
cleaned,  looked  nearly  as  well  as  silver. 
Many  a  time  I  stirred  my  tea  at  break- 
fast  with  one  of  them,  and  thought  of 
"  Elkanah  Smithers,  jun." 


When  the  stor^  was  concluded,  the  conversation  again  became  broken,  and 
many  pleasant  things  were  said  up  and  down  the  table,  which  I  have  now  for- 
gotten. At  length  the  Prendent  rose,  and,  filling  his  glass,  said-."  Brothers,  to 
our  next  merry  meeting  1"  We  all  drank  the  toast :  then  the  Hochmyitiker 
lefl  his  chair,  and  die  party  dissolved  as  rapidly  as  a  mist  melts  away  before  the 
sun  on  a  summer  morning. 

Ever  yours,  most  mystically, 

Jonathan  Fbek£  Slinosht. 
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Fling  away  ambition  i 


By  that  iln  Ml  the  angeli  i  how  can  man,  then, 

Tha  Image  of  hit  ICaker,  hope  to  win  by  *t  ?**— SB  AKtPBABB. 

**  Where  may  the  wearied  eye  repoee* 

When  gastng  on  the  great^ 
Where  neither  guilty  glory  glowi. 

Nor  deiplcable  state  ?"— Byboh. 


Thx  questioD  demanded  in  the  la^t  of 
we  poetical  extracts  we  have  selected 
to  head  this  essay^  may  be  answered 
hy  pointing  to  a  very  circumscribed 
lift  of  patriot  kings  and  heroes,  whose 
public  sendees  were  untinged  by  selfish 
feelings,  or  a  thirst  for  power  unlimit- 
ed. Sucby  for  instance,  as  Trajan, 
Marcus  Aurelius,  Alfred  the  Great* 
Henry  lY.  of  France,  Gustavus  Adol- 
phua^  Epaminondas,  Scipio,  Washing- 
ton,  and  Wellington.  Bigid  justice 
must  exclude  from  this  exalted  co- 
hort, the  first  CsBsar  and  the  first 
Napoleon,  despite  their  brilliant 
deeds,  versatile  endowments,  and  con. 
flummate  mastery  in  the  arts  of  war 
and  legislation.  With  Alexander, 
they  must  be  ranked  more  as  repre- 
sentative types  of  personal  ambition, 
than  as  true  lovers  of  their  country, 
sealoas  only  for  the  common  good. 
Men,  iUustrioui  in  their  actions  rather 
than  great  by  their  superior  virtue. 
A  wide  distinction  exists  between  the 
two  cUuneB.  The  one  acknowledges 
BO  private  interest,  but  labours  only 
for  the  general  happiness  of  the  world. 
The  other  is  absorbed  in  himself,  and 
aims  leas  at  honour  than  honour$.  The 
aublect  has  been  discussed  by  ancient 
philosophers  and  Christian  moralists. 
Lord  Bacon  reverts  to  it  in  many  dis- 
conive  passages.  An  eminent  French 
wiiter,  the  AbbI  de  St.  Pierre,*  de- 
liv«rod,  in  the  French  Academy,  an 
elaborate  discourse  on  this  particular 
topic,  published  afterwards  m  his  col- 
lected worics^  and  which  may  be  read 
witii  advantage,  as  «ound  and  clear 
both  in   reasoning   and  application. 


Exploits  which  are  neither  praise* 
worthy  nor  virtuous  in  themselves,  as 
not  having  the  general  advantage  for 
their  motive,  may  ^t  sometimes  be 
invested  with  a  seenung  greatness  from 
extraordinary  success,  as  in  the  cases 
of  Alexander,  Csesar,  and  Napoleon. 
Surmounted  difficulties  excite  admira- 
tion, as  prooft  of  extraordinary  cou. 
rage  or  aoililr.  The  superior  genius 
which  triumpns  where  others  fau,  will 
achieve  a  colossal  reputation ;  but  if 
the  originating  principle  is  not  based 
on  moral  rectitude,  if  a  thirst  for  glory 
supersedes  the  sense  of  duty,  there  can 
be  no  true  greatness,  although  there 
may  be  immeasurable  fame.  Consi- 
dered in  the  light  of  a  public  benefac- 
tor, Socrates  is  superior  to  Ciesar. 
The  most  dazzling  victories  of  warrior- 
kin^  are  noting,  in  permanent 
utility,  when  compared  with  th&r 
peaceful  or  scientific  achievements; 
although  the  latter  are  less  talked  of, 
and  less  A:equentlv  associated  with 
their  memories.  Alexander  promoted 
human  happiness  more  by  the  cities 
he  foundea  than  by  those  he  destroyed. 
The  effects  of  Arbela,  Fharsalia,  and 
Marengo,  have  been  effaced  bv  other 
battles  and  subseouent  revolutions. 
But  the  Periplus  or  Nearchus  helped 
to  solve  a  geographical  problem,  the 
Julian  Style  almost  perfected  the  Ca- 
lendar, and  the  Code  Napoleon  has 
condensed  a  system  of  jurisprudence 
which,  however  it  may  be  altered  and 
improved,  never  can  be  superseded. 

When  Lord  Bacon  pronounced  Ju- 
lius CsBsar  the  most  complete  character 
of  all  antiquity,  he  applied  the  eulo- 


*  Not  the  author  of  *'  Panl  and  Virginia,'*  bat  an  earlier  writer  of  superior  ability,  although 
less  generally  read.  He  was  expelled  the  Academy  for  boldly  denying  tile  right  of  I^ois 
XIV.  to  the  title  of  "  Great."  Died  1748.  His  project  for  a  perpetual  peace  was  called  by 
the  profligate  Cardinal  DuboiS)  "the  dream  of  a  good  man.** 
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gium  more  in  reference  to  his  incom- 
parable attainments  and  almost  super- 
natural capacity^  than  ^ith  veneration 
for  bis  moral  attributes.  In  these  he 
has  been  exceeded,  while,  as  a  military 
leader,  a  statesman,  legislator,  orator, 
astronomer,  scholar,  and  author,  it  is 
difficult  to  produce  a  parallel.  Nei- 
ther can  this  be  effected  without  mul. 
tiplying  competitors,  for  never  in  any 
other  instance  were  so  many  qualities 
united  to  such  excellence  in  a  single 
person.  Pliny  records  of  the  first 
CsBsar,  that  he  could  employ  at  the 
same  moment  his  ears  to  listen,  his  eyes 
to^  read,  his  hand  to  write,  and  his 
mind  to  dictate.*  The  sentence  has 
been  paraphrased  by  Gibbon,  in  sum- 
ming up  the  character  of  his  favourite 
hero,  tiulian.  But,  in  either  case  it 
sounds  more  like  tlie  hyperbole  of  a 
poet  than  the  sober  conviction  of  a 
philosophic  historian.  The  intellec- 
tual constitution  of  the  two  emperors 
must  have  differed  materially  fix>m 
that  of  Cornelius  De  Witt,  who  was 
wont  to  say,  that  he  only  got  through 
his  complicated  business  by  attending 
to  one  thing  at  a  time. 

Lord  Byron,  in  a  poetical  compari- 
son of  CsBsar  and  Napoleon,  calls  the 
latter — 

**  The  fool  of  falie  dominloii— and  a  kind 
Of  bMtard  GiBMr,  foUowing  him  of  old 
WIUi  ftepa  ua<qq>l  i  for  the  Bomui'i  mind 
Wm  modelled  In  a  leM  tcrreetrial  mould. 
With  ptMions  lleroer,  jet  a  Judgment  oold* 
And  an  immortal  Initinct  which  redeem'd 
The  frailtiea  of  a  heart  lo  aoft,  yet  bold. 
Aleidce  with  the  diitaff  now  he  eeem'd 
At  Cleopatra*!  feet—and  now  himwlff  he  beam*d, 
And  came— and  law— and  conquer'd  l'*t 


Then  he  adds,  in  an  appendix  :— 

"  But  we  must  not  be  so  much  dazzled 
with  the  surpassing  glory  of  CaBsar,  or  with 
his  magnanimona,  Ida  amiable  qualltieai  as 
to  foiget  the  dedsion  of  his  impartial  ooon- 
tiymen — he  was  justly  slain!" 

"Jure  casus  exisHmetur"  is  the  ex. 

Eression  of  Suetonius,  a  trustworthy 
istorian,  who  is  disposed  to  "  nothing 
extenuate,  or  set  down  aught  in  ma- 
lice." On  the  retributive  justice  of 
Csesar's  death,  it  may  be  superfluous 
to  argue.  On  the  political  expediency^ 
opinions  are  more  divided.  The  Bo- 
man  Bepublic,  that  popular  and  long 
cherished  fallacy,  already  a  shadow 
without  substance,  guned  little  by  a 
substitution  of  names  and  persons* 
The  people  passed  from  one  despotism 


to  another,  less  scrupulous  and  more 
confirmed.  Had  they  possessed  the  ad- 
vantage of  reading  and  digesting 
Montesauieu's  *'  Esprit  des  Lois"  and 
"  Granaeur  et  decadence  des  Bo- 
mans  "  (which  was  impossible,  because 
these  works  were  not  written),  the 
time -hallowed  assassination  in  the 
Capitol  would  never  have  taken  place, 
nor  would  the  lofly  scene  have  been 
acted  over  many  ages  after,  as  Shak- 
speare  says — 

**  In  ftatee  nnbonii  and  aooentf  yet  unknown.** 

Talleyrand,  the  astute  and  unprinci- 

£led,  denounced  the  execution  of  the 
^uc  D'Enghien  as  worse  than  a  crime 
—he  stigmatised  it  as  a  mistake.  He 
felt  more  contempt  for  the  error  in 
judgment  than  for  the  obliautty  in 
conscience.  The  immolation  of  CsBsar, 
when  called  b^  its  ri^ht  name,  was  not 
the  act  of  an  msulted  nation  rising  to 
vindicate  its  liberty,  but  the  secret 
conspiracy  of  a  few  jealous  nobles, 
who  desired  to  wield  the  power  they 
saw  usurped  by  another.  A  con- 
test between  oligarchy  and  individual 
despotism  —  an  unmixed  choice  of 
evils,  with  the  chances  heavily  against 
a  change.  Hear  the  sentiments  of  the 
faction  in  the  mouth  of  Cassius,  their 
organ  and  active  representative,  as  re- 
corded by  the  truest  exponent  of  his- 
tory  to  whom  we  can  refer  :-^ 

*'  I  cannot  tell  what  yon  and  other  men 
Think  of  thii  lift — but  for  my  dngle  leU^ 
I  had  at  lief  not  be,  aa  live  to  be 
In  awe  of  inch  a  thing  aa  I  mywlf.**t 

This  passes  for  patriotism,  but  what  la 
it  in  lact  but  personal  ambition  under 
another  form,  as  the  sequel  proved? 
There  is  strong  similarity  between  the 
death  of  Ciesar  in  the  Capitol,  and 
that  of  Henry  IV.  of  France  in  the 
street  of  La  Feronnerie.  Both  were 
cut  off  by  premeditated  assassination^ 
and  in  contempt  of  repeated  waminga. 
But  how  differently  were  their  thoughts 
employed,  and  their  fiiculties  directed, 
when  the  blow  fell,  which  curtailed 
their  days  and  annihilated  their  deeply- 
laid  arrangements.  When  the  Romaa 
autocrat  was  surprised  in  the  senate- 
house  by  the  daggers  of  men  whose 
lives  he  had  spared  in  unsuspecting 
clemency,  he  was  organising  a  vast 
system  of  universal  conquest,  *and 
di^amed  of  carrying  the  Roman  eagles 
to  the  extremities  of  the  ancient  world. 


*  Ub.  vii.  cap.  35.  f  '*  Childe  Harold,"  canto  iv.  stuiza  90. 
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with  terror  and  desolation  in  their 
van,  chains  and  vassalage  in  their  rear. 
His  ambition  was  neither  sated  nor 
checked  by  the  advance  of  year s,  the  ne- 
cessity of  repose*  the  ever-flowing  tide 
of  success,  the  absence  of  rivaliy,  or 
the  proverbial  uncertainty  of  all  human 
fortunes.  He  had  deeply  studied 
history  -and  philosophy,  but  he  listened 
not  to  their  propnetic  examples. 
Henry  of  Navarre,  on  the  contrary, 
wheii  he  perished  under  the  knife  of 
Ravaillac,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the 
power  he  had  long  fought  for  as  his 
delegated  right,  was  occupied  with  the 
grandest,  the  noblest  conception  that 
ever  entered  the  heart  of  a  real  philan- 
thropist— a  plan  for  a  vast  European 
confederacy,  embracing  perpetual  peace 
and  friendly  intercourse,  of  which  his 
own  kingdom  was  to  be  the  central 
pivot,  and  he,  the  founder,  promoter, 
and  protector.  It  was  not  permitted 
by  divine  intelligence  that  either  of 
these  gigantic  schemes  should  be  car- 
ried  into  effect.  The  opposite  lessons 
appear  to  be  intended  for  all  genera- 
tions of  men  to  study  and  apply, 
rather  than  to  exhaust  time  in  disput- 
ing the  accuracy  of  the  details,  or  in 
speculating  on  the  impenetrable  causes. 
They  suggest  reflections  which  elevate 
the  value  of  history  and  biography  far 
beyond  the  rank  of  chronological 
memoranda,  or  a  simple  recital  of  oc- 
currences; while  they  fill  the  mind 
with  ample  stores  of  thought,  to  be 
often  drawn  upon,  but  always  with 
moral  advantage,  added  wisdom,  and 
increasing  happiness.  Faith  in  appa- 
rent truth,  in  preference  to  systematic 
doubt  or  suspicion  of  ^y^ry  thing,  we 
imagine  to  be  the  best  use  of  knowledge 
and  experience,  and  the  secret  of  in- 
tellectual enjoyment;  far  more  pro- 
fitable than  the  licentious  waste  of 
learning,  which  seeks  to  prove,  by  in- 
genious cavils,  that  all  the  motives  and 
actions  of  men  have  been  mis-stated 
for  two  thousand  years ;  that  we  know 
little  of  anything,  except  through  the 
exaggerated  medium  of  prejudice  or 
intentional  falsehood ;  ana,  finally,  to 
entangle  the  reasoning  faculties  in  a 
maze  of  perplexed  conjecture,  until, 
as  MacbeUi  savs-^ 

m 

**  Function  it  nnother'd  In  sormite, 
And  nothing  ii,  but  vhat  ii  not.** 

A  solemn  historian^  observes,  that 
"the  generality  of  princes,   if  they 


were  stript  of  the  regal  mantle  and 
cast  naked  into  the  world,  would  im- 
mediately sink  to  the  lowest  rank  of 
society,  without  a  hope  of  emerging 
from  obscurity."  The  opinion,  whether 
just  or  jaundiced,  is  applied  to  lineal 
possessors  of  sovereignty,  and  not  to 
the  bold  adventurer  who  carves  out 
his  passage  to  a  kinj^dom  with  the 
point  of  his  sword.  He  must  possess 
personal  merit  above  accidental  ad- 
vantages and  independent  of  fortune. 
He  cannot  outrun  competition  except 
by  superior  strength  of  character,  by 
intrepid  courage,  and  intense  activity 
of  mind  and  body.  It  is  therefore 
likely  that  he  is  well  fitted  for  and 
equal  to  the  station  he  has  grasped, 
however  objectionable  may  be  the 
means  he  has  employed.  Sylia,  CsBsar, 
Cromwell,  and  Napoleon,  proved  them- 
selves  as  capable  of  government  as  if 
they  had  been  bom  in  the  purple,  and 
had  ascended  the  throne  by  hereditary 
right.  Alexander  wept  at  thirty-two, 
because  he  could  no  longer  find  worlds 
to  conquer.  Caesar  shed  tears  when 
he  reflected  that  he  had  done  nothing 
at  the  age  when  Alexander  had  estab- 
lished  for  himself  an  immortal  name. 
In  both  it  was  a  selfish  feeling.  The 
thirst  for  glory,  the  spur  of  inordinate 
ambition.  The  man  who  declared  that 
he  would  rather  be  the  first  in  a  vil. 
lage  than  the  second  in  Rome,  gave 
suflicient  indications  of  a  power  and 
spirit  to  command,  but  was  little  likely 
to  practise  the  severer  virtue  of  impli- 
cit  obedience.  In  one  respect  Sylla 
exceeded  Caesar  in  personal  magna- 
nimity. He  resigned  the  power  he 
might  have  retained,  and  walked  the 
Forum  fearless  and  unarmed,  as  if  in 
utter  contempt  of  the  vengeance  he 
had  excited,  and  the  countless  enemies 
engendered  by  his  cruelties.  "The 
Romans  were  satisfied  with  this  volun- 
tary abdicadon,  for  had  they  not  re- 
spected, they  would  certainly  have  slain 
him."t  But  the  generous  nature  of 
Ciesar  was  incapable  of  the  butcheries 
of  SyUa.  Had  he  not  pardoned  the 
prisoners  of  Fharsalia,  the  tragedy  of 
the  Ides  of  March  would  never  have 
been  recorded.  This  was  nearly  anti- 
cipated by  the  proscriptions  of  Sylla, 
in  which  the  future  emperor,  then  a 
stripling,  was  included.  Cssar  was 
connected  with  the  family  ofMarius 
by  the  marriage  of  his  aunt  Julia,  and 


*  Gibbon.    *'  Decline  and  Fall." 
VOL.   XJX — ^MO.  CCXUI. 
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naturally  hosfile  to  Sylla.  The  sangui- 
nary dictator  had  pronounced  his  dooni^ 
and  upon  some  of  his  friends  remark, 
ingf  that  there  was  no  need  to  put  such 
a  boy  to  death,  observed  —  <'  Their 
sagacity  was  small,  if  they  did  not  see 
in  that  boy  many  Mariuscs."*  Even 
at  that  early  age  he  penetrated  the 
ambition  of  his  character,  and  per- 
ceived his  superior  abilities.  So  did 
the  father  of  Napoleon,  on  his  death- 
bed,  predict  the  greatness  of  his  second 
son.  Joseph  is  the  eldest* "  said  he, 
*'but  Napoleon  will  be  the  head  of 
the  family."  Napoleon,  in  the  com- 
menceroent  of  his  career,  possessed 
none  of  the  advantages  which  Cesar 
inherited — rank,  wealth,  and  influen- 
tial connexion.  Both  existed  in  a 
period  of  turmoil  and  revolution,  which 
Droke  down  all  established  barriers, 
and  left  an  open  field  of  6oilte8t  for  the 
boldness  and  capacity,  which  mi^ht 
create  and  seize  its  own  opportunities. 
In  the  one  case,  these  opportunities 
offered  themselves  to  Coesar;  in  the 
olher.  Napoleon  had  to  hunt  them  out, 

Sr  lie  perpetually  on  the  watch  until 
tiey  fell  in*  his  way.  The  onward 
career  of  Cesar  was  assisted  by  his 
patrician  dignity,  which  confined  rival- 
ship  to  his  own  class,  and  narrowed 
the  field  of  competition.  That  of 
Napoleon  derived  no  help  from  his 
obscure  position  as  a  sub-lieutenant  of 
artillery,  without  money  or.  friends. 
The  accidents  of  birth  and  fortune 
placed  Csesar  halfway  up  the  eminence 
which  Napoleon  had  to  ascend  from  its 
base.  Yet  he  surmounted  the  summit 
more  rapidly  when  he  began  to  rise, 
and  at  a  much  earlier  period  of  life. 
Different  forms  of  society,  and  wide 
dbtinctions  in  feeling  and  opinion, 
had  rendered  it  much  more  difficult  for 
a  successful  soldier  to  reach  Imperial 
power  in  modem  Europe  than  in 
ancient  Rome. 

Every  minute  particular  regarding 
the  youth  of  Kapoleon  has  been  dis- 
closed  to  posterity.  We  are  familiar 
with  his  manners,  his  reserve,  his  caus- 
tic brevity  of  speech,  his  inattention  to 
dress,his  personal  appearance*  his  domi- 
neering temper,  and  his  unremitting  ap- 
phcation  to  all  branches  of  study  likeiy 
to  lead  to  military  distinction.  From 
earliest  youth  he  was  intended  for  a 
soldier.  He  was  always  proud  of  his 
novitiate  service  in  the  artillery,  which 
he  considered  the  most  effective  arm  in 


modem  warfare,  and  by  which  he  won 
more  than  one  of  his  most  brilliant 
-battles.     At  Montmirail,  in  1814,  he 
dismounted,  pointed  a  gun,  and  observ^- 
ed,  *<Let  me  once  more  return  to  my 
old  trade."      Of  the  eariy  years  of 
Csesar,   and    of  his  youthful  habits, 
little   is  particularly  known.      While 
in  boyhood,  he  was  sent  to  Rhodes 
to   study  oratory  under    Apollonius. 
Nature  bad  gifled  him  with  inherent 
ta6t«,   zeal   ror   the   acquirement    of 
knowledge,    and   su]:>erior  eloquence. 
He  was  originally  intended  for  the 
bar,    and  met  with  such  success  at  his 
first  introduction  into  forensic  warfare, 
that  if  he  had  pursued  his  fortune  as 
an  advocate  he    might  have  rivalled 
Cicero,  and  would  have  far  surpassed 
all  other  competitors.    But  he  already 
felt  the  whispers  of  ambition,  and  the 
inward  impulse  of  military  renown, 
although  for  the  present  be  was  com^ 
pel  led  to  stifle  both.      We  have  no 
purpose,  in  a  limited  essay,  to  embrace 
a  review  in  detail  of  all  the  great  actions 
of  two  lives,  so  full  of  incident  and 
adventure,  as  those  of  the  first  Roman, 
and  the  first  French  Emperor.     We 
purpose  merely  a  general  survey  and 
comparison,   with  a  separate  ezami- 
nation  of  the  ftiost  celebrated  battle 
in  which  each  was  victorious,  Phar- 
salia  and  Austerlitz.     Both  were  won 
by  superior  skill,   and  ended  in  the 
utter  overthrow  of  the  enemy.     Both 
established  the  zepntation  and  power 
of  the  conqueror,   and  gave  to  each 
the  permanent  stamp  of  lesitimacy, 
which  defeat  would  have  obliterated. 
Until  Csesar  passed  the  boundaries  of 
his  province,  and  crossed  the  Rubicon, 
he  was  the  sworn  servant  of  the  oom^ 
monwealtfa,  the  soldier  of  the  Roman 
Senate;  hohling    command    by  their 
decree,  and  bound  to  resign  it  at  their 
behest.      Until    Napoleon    landed  in 
France  from  Egypt,  without  permis- 
sion  from  the  ezistins  government, 
and  left  his  army,  to  look  af)»r  his  own 
personal  interest,  he  was  a  delegated 
general,  subject  to  constituted  autho- 
rity.    From  the  moment  when  each 
ventured  on  the  decisive  act  of  disobe- 
dience,   it  became  evident,   he   was 
either,  if  unsuccessful,  a  rebel,  or  if 
fortunate,  a  dictator.    The  same  result 
attended  the  audacity  of  both.  Pompey 
fled  from  Rome,  and  Cassar  entered 
the  capital  in  triumph.    Napoleon,  by 
a  coup  de  main,  and  the  presence  of 


*  See  Plutarch  and  Suetonius,  in  Yit.  Cm. 
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bis  ffrenadiers,  dissolred  the  Council 
of  ^¥6  Hundred  (as  Cromwdl  packed 
off  the  Long  Parliament),  and  estab. 
lished  the  Consulate,  which  was  vir. 
iaally  the  Empire.  The  name  was  of 
little  consequence  to  either  C»sar  or 
Napoleon  —  the  unlimited  power  re* 
mained  in  the  hands  of  both. 

CsBsar  reduced  all  Italy  in  sixty 
days^  without  shedding  blood.  His 
adversaries  receded  before  the  storm 
they  could  not  quell,  and  wasted  no  re- 
sources in  useless  resistance.  Pompey 
retreated  from  Brundusium,  across  the 
Adriatic  Sea,  to  Dyrrachium.  CsBsar 
then  proceeded  to  Spain,  determined 
to  reduce  that  pn>yince»  which  had  es- 
poused the  cause  of  his  rival,  and  to 
leave  no  enempr  behind  him.  This  cam- 
paign, and  his  manceuvres  at  Alesia, 
in  which  he  completely  circumvented 
and  demolished  his  unskilful  opponents, 
may  be  reckoned  amongst  the  most 
signal  instances  of  his  consummate  ge- 
neralship. Having  disposed  of  the  army 
under  Petreius  and  Afranius,  in  Spain, 
he  rapidly  retraced  his  steps  through 
Italy,  and  transported  his  forces  across 
the  Adriatic  to  Dyrrachium  (whore 
Pompey  had  intrenched  himself),  de- 
tennmed  to  bring  on  a  general  engage^ 
ment,  and,  if  possible,  to  finish  the  quar- 
rel between  himself  and  his  rival,  by  a 
conclusive  victory.  He  was  fond  of 
uttering  apothegms,  and  on  this  occa- 
aion  observed — ''I  am  going  to  en- 
counter a  general  without  troops  after 
having  defeated  troops  without  a  gene- 
ral.'* He  spoke  not  of  the  actual  num- 
bers enrolled  under  the  banners  of 
Pompey,  but  of  their  inexperience  in 
war,  and  inferiority  in  courage,  as  com- 

exed  with  his  own  tried  veterans. 
is  army  suffered  much  from  want  of 
supplies,  and  his  military  chest  was 
empty ;  while  Pompey,  having  the 
command  of  the  sea,  with  an  over- 
whelming fleet,  revelled  in  abundance. 
His  object  was  delay  ;  that  of  his  ad- 
versary immediate  action.  Csesar  ha- 
zarded an  imprudent  attack  on  the 
enemy's  lines,  as  Gustavus  Adolphus 
did  many  centuries  afler,  when  he  as- 
sailed the  position  of  VVallenstein,  at 
Nuremberg.  A  similar  error  of  two 
great  generals,  attended  by  similar  con- 
sequences. Both  sustained  a  sharp 
repulse,  which  greater  vigour  on  the 
part  of  their  opponents,  might  have 
rendered  ruinous.  Each  encountered 
great  personal  danger,  and  was  com- 


pelled tolihrow  sfflde  the  leading  staff  of 
command,  and  fi^ht  in  the  ranks, 
to  encourage  their  flying  soldiers. 
Napoleon  found  himself  in  the  same 
extremity  at  Erasnoe,  on  the  retreat 
from  Moscow.  Drawing  his  sword,  he 
exclaimed  — ''  I  have  played  the  Em- 
peror long  enough,  I  must  now  again 
Decome  Buonaparte."  Caesar  himself 
said  of  his  miscarriage  atDvrrachium— 
*'  This  day  victory  would  have  de- 
clared for  the  enemy,  if  their  commander 
had  known  how  to  conquer. "  He  stated 
his  own  loss  at  nine  hundred  and  sixty 
foot,  and  four  hundred  horse,  amongst 
whom  were  several  Roman  knights, 
five  tribunes,  and  thirty-two  centu- 
rians.*  But  be  suffered  most  under  the 
loss  of  reputation,  which  preyed  on  his 
mind  ;  and  the  night  which  followed 
proved  the  most  melancholy  one  of  his 
Jife.t  Already  murmurs  began  to  be 
heard,  with  tokens  of  wavering  allegi- 
ance. He  had  triumphed  over  count- 
less hordes  of  barbarian  tribes  in  Gaul 
and  Germany ;  he  had  foiled,  and 
laughed  to  scorn,  the  tactics  of  Pom- 
pey's  lieutenants  in  Spain ;  but  when 
ne  encountered  the  great  Pompey  him- 
self, his  star  turnd  pale,  while  his 
genius  appeared  to  be  subdued  and  re- 
buked, as  if  in  presence  of  a  superior. 
So  was  it  with  T^apoleon,  when  ne  en- 
countered hit  first  serious  check,  on 
the  sanguinary  day  of  Essling,  in  the 
Austrian  campaign  of  1809,  and  was 
cooped  up  with  his  whole  army  in  the 
isUnd  of  Lobau,  on  the  Danube.  Eu- 
rope already  besan  to  exult,  as  if  the 
hour  of  her  liberation  had  arrived; 
but  in  less  than  six  weeks,  the  belea- 
guered lion  liberated  himself  by  a  mas- 
terly manoeuvre,  threw  bridges  across 
the  river,  turned  the  flanKS  of  his 
enemy's  position,  and  on  the  field 
of  Wagram  achieved  a  signal  tri- 
umph, which  ended  the  war,  and 
enabled  him  to  dictate  peace  on  his 
own  terms.  Csesar,  afler  his  repulse  at 
Dyrrachium,  findipg  it  impossible  to 
maintain  his  ground,  principally  from 
the  want  of  provisions,  which  produced 
a  contagious  sicknei^s  in  his  army, 
broke  up  suddenly  from  his  encamp- 
ment, and  marched  away  into  the  fer- 
tile  plains  of  Thessaly,  hoping  to  induce 
his  adversary  to  follow,  and  give  him 
the  chance  he  so  much  desired,  of  opeif 
combat  in  a  fair  field.  Pompey  was 
overruled  by  the  impetuosity  or  vanity 
of  those  about  him,  and  offered  the 


•  De  BeOo  Gvili,  L  iii.  a  71. 
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opportunity,  which  every  priDcipxle  of 
policy  or  prudence  called  upon  him  to 
withhold.  His  sun  set  for  ever  at  Phar- 
salia,  and  Ceesar  remained  master  of 
the  world,  without  a  surviving  compe- 
titor of  formidable  pretensions.  It 
would  have  been  better  for  Pompey  to 
have  fallen  leading  the  charge  of  his 
cavalry,  than  to  penshingloriously,and 
by  ignoble  hands,  on  the  shore  at  Pelu- 
sium.  So  had  it  been  more  in  charac- 
ter for  Napoleon  to  have  died  with  his 
Imperial  Guards,  by  the  fire  of  a  British 
square,  at  Waterloo,  than  to  linger  six 
years  in  wasting  disease  on  the  rock 
of  St.  Helena.  The  ends  of  the  ffreat- 
est  men  who  have  filled  the  world  with 
their  fame,  sometimes  convey  a  deeper 
moral  than  the  most  glowing  incidents 
of  their  lives. 

On  the  dawn  of  Pharsalia,  Caesar  was 

Preparing  to  strike  his  tents,  and  shift 
is  encampment  to  Scotusa,  a  city  of 
Thessaly,  lyin|  towards  the  north.  He 
felt  persuaded  that  Pompey  would 
avoid  an  action,  and,  therefore,  chose 
to  march  in  search  of  provisions,  as 
well  as  to  harass  the  enemy  by  frequent 
change  of  position,  trusting  that  in 
some  of  these  movements  they  might 
lay  themselves  open  to  the  chance  of 
attack.  Operations  somewhat  similar 
to  these  occurred  previous  to  the  battle 
of  Salamanca,  when  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington and  Marshal  Marmont  manoeu- 
vred in  close  proximity  for  several 
weeks,  and  moved  in  parallel  lines  over  a 
vast  tract  of  country ,  each  watching  until 
the  other  should  give  him  an  opportu- 
nity  to  strike.  When  Caesar's  scouts 
brought  him  intelligence,  that  the 
enemy  were  moving  out  of  their  camp 
in  order  of  battle,  and  determined  to 
fight,  he  saw  that  the  anticipated  mo- 
ment had  at  last  arrived.  "  The  long- 
wished-for  day  is  come,"  said  he,  "on 
which  we  shall  fight  with  men,  and  not 
with  want  and  famine."*  His  soldiers  felt 
confident  of  victory,  and  were  equally 
elated  with  himself.  So  surely  did  ho 
anticipate  the  result,  that  he  ordered  his 
intrenchments  to  be  filled  up,  assuring 
his  troops  that  they  would  be  masters 
of  the  enemy's  camp  before  night. 
His  own  account  of  the  battle  is  very 
perspicuous  and  soldier-like.  Ap- 
pian  and  Plutarch  difTer  from  him  in 
some  important  particulurp,  but  we 
follow  his  recital  as  the  more  eligible 
authority.  Caesar  wrote  his  commen- 
taries as  the  events  occurred,  from  his 


own  obsen'ation,  and  details  the  opera- 
tions he  himself  directed.  As  he  en- 
larges freely  on  his  errors  and  mis- 
chances, there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
he  exaggerates  his  successes.'  After  the 
lapse  of  nineteen  centuries,  his  military 
notes  come  down  to  us  as  models  of 
clear  and  elegant  style  in  composition, 
and  carrying  internal  evidence  of  au- 
thenticity. A'h  it  has  been  before  re- 
marked, there  is  a  peculiar  grace,  and 
absence  of  egotism,  in  his  use  of  the 
third  person,  when  speaking  of  his  own 
exploits.  Asinius  Pollio,  a  contempo- 
rary warrior  and  writer  (aflerwards  of 
consular  rank),  who  outlived  Caesar 
forty-eight  years,  composed  a  history 
of  the  wars,  which  has  been  lost ;  but 
Suetonius  says.f  that  he  charged  Csesar 
with  inaccuracy  in  his  Commentaries. 
In  this  imputation  he  stands  alone,  as 
no  other  author  appears  to  have  se- 
conded him. 

As  Hannibal  scarcely  rose  to  his  own 
level  at  Zama,  so  did  Pompey  fall  be- 
neath the  high  reno^vn  of  his  earlier  days 
at  Pharsalia.  On  his  part,  this  campaign 
was  defective  from  the  beginning.  His 
first  great  error  lay  in  being  enticed  in- 
land from  the  sea,  by  which  he  removed 
to  a  distance  from  his  resources,  and  lost 
the  co-operation  of  his  superior  fleet,  a 
certain  means  of  improving  success  or 
repairing  failure.  Secondly,  nothing 
should  have  induced  him  to  play  the 

fame  of  Caesar,  hy  offering  battle  when 
edid,  although  his  overwhelming  num- 
bers gave  strong  expectation  of  victory; 
and,  lastly,  he  lefl  the  field  too  soon, 
and  fled  in  despair,  while  his  army  were 
fighting  on  without  a  general.  Caesar, 
on  the  contrary,  appears  to  have  cal- 
culated everything,  and  to  have  re- 
trieved his  incautious  attack  on  the 
lines  of  Dyrrachium,  by  a  series  of 
after-operations,  as  ably  planned  as 
they  were  triumphantly  accomplished. 
The  searching  truth  of  history'  hesitates 
to  place  Pompey  in  the  first  rank  of 
first-rate  commanders.  Hannibal  and 
Scipio  at  Zama — Napoleon  and  Wel- 
lington at  Waterloo,  come  more  closely 
into  parallel  than  docs  the  conqueror 
of  Mithridates,  when  opposed  to  Ca;sar 
at  Pharsalia.  The  early  iilhof  Magnus, 
or  "  Great,"  bestowed  on  Pom^iey  by 
Sylla,  gave  him  a  preponderating  re- 
putation, and  his  victories  in  the  Etist 
eclipsed  the  glories  of  Lucullus.  But 
battles  o^rainst  the  effeminate  hordes  of 
Asia  were  easily  won,  in  comparison 


*  See  Plat.,  Appian.  and  Suetonius. 
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with  the  severer  strugsrles  against  the 
hardy  tribes  of  Northern  Europe. 
When  CsBsar  overthrew  Fharnaces, 
the  son  and  successor  of  Mithridatcs, 
at  Zela,  he  described  the  facility  of  his 
conquest  in  the  celebrated  and  laconic 
letter  to  his  friend  Amintius,  at  Rome 
— .**  Veni,  vidi,  vici'* — I  came,  I  saw, 
I  conquered.  He  also  observed,  that 
'when  nis  thoughts  reverted  to  his  dif- 
ficult campaigns  in  Gaul  and  Grermany, 
he  sighed  to  think  how  cheaply  Lu- 
cullus  and  Pompey  had  earned  their 
laurels.  Sertorius  had  given  Pompey 
some  rough  lessons  in  Spain,  and  im- 
pressed on  him  the  difference  of  bat- 
tles in  which  Romans  encountered  each 


other.  When  Pompey  thought  to  sur- 
round and  besiege  Sertorius  at  Lauron 
(now  Liria^  near  Valencia),  he  came 
suddenly  on  his  rear,  took  him  by  sur- 
prise, and  gave  him  a  signal  defeat. 
"  I  will  teach  that  scholar  of  Svlla," 
said  he,  "  that  a  good  general  ought  to 
look  behind,  rather  than  before  him." 
Again,  at  Tuttia,  he  would  have  ut- 
terly destroyed  the  army  of  Pompey, 
had  not  Mctellus,  his  colleague,  ar- 
rived with  fresh  forces,  at  the  turning 
crisis  of  the  battle.  "  If  the  old  wo- 
man had  not  interfered,*'  said  Sertorius, 
as  he  reluctantly  drew  off  from  the  field, 
'*  I  would  have  flogged  the  boy  soundly, 
and  sent  him  back  again  to  Rome."* 
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C.  FInt  and  Third  Legionp,  which  formed  Pompcy'i  left  wing,  and  had  been  dcliTered  orer  to  him  by  order 

of  the  Senate  at  the  commencement  of  the  qnarreL 

D.  The  Syrian  Legioni,  forming  the  centre  of  Pompey'i  army. 

X.  Pompey*!  right  wing,  coniiiting  of  the  Cillcian  Legion*  and  Spanish  Cohorti  brought  by  Afranint. 

F.  Cohort*  between  the  right  wing  and  main  body. 

Q.  Right  flanic  of  Pompcy's  army,  retting  on  and  oorered  by  the  Enipeui. 

H.  Pompey*!  caralry  in  a  hcary  maat,  supported  by  the  archera  and  alingen,  7|0O3  atrong. 

I.    Cohorts  between  the  left  wing  and  centre. 

K.  Cesar's  Tenth  Legion,  on  the  right. 

L.  Ninth  Legion  strengthened  with  the  eighth,  on  the  left  wing. 

M.  Casar's  caralry,  1,000  strong. 

N.  Six  cohorts  or  battalions  of  infantry,  drawn  Aram  the  xeserre,  3,000  men. 

O.  Rirer  Enipeus,  of  which  the  banlrs  were  very  steep. 
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On  botli  these  occasions,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Pompey  was  beaten 
by  superior  generalship.  Whenever 
Csesar  sustained  a  check,  he  brought 
it  on  himself  by  attempting,  in  the 
face  of  insuperable  odds,  more  than 
even  his  soldiers  were  equal  to  achieve. 

Pompey  came  forth  to  battle  atPhar- 
salia  against  his  conviction,  and  with 
forebodings  of  failure.  Cassar  grappled 
with  the  chance,  in  the  full  confidence  of 
victory.  So  did  Napoleon,when  the  sun 
rose  bright  and  unclouded  on  the  morn- 
ing of  that  cold  December  day  in  1805, 
which  heralded  in  his  greatest  triumph; 
and,  on  more  than  one  similar  occasion, 
he  pointed  to  the  great  luminary  of 
nature,  and  exoUimed — "  Behold  the 
Sun  of  Austerlitz  1" 

When  Caesar  approached  the  camp 
of  Pompey,*  he  found  his  army  ready 
for  combat,  and  drawn  up  in'  the  foU 
lowing  manner.  In  the  left  wing  were 
the  two  lemons  delivered  over  by  Caesar 
at  the  beginning  of  the  quarrel,  in  obe- 
dience to  a  decree  of  the  senate.  These 
were  the  first  and  third,  and  here  Pom- 
pey (according  to  Caesar)  commanded 
in  person.  Plutarch  says,  in  opposi- 
tion to  this,  that  Pompey  placed  him- 
self in  his  right  wing.  It  seems  sur. 
priatng  that  the  aooount  which  Caesar 
ninueu  has  lefl  us  should  meet  with 
contradiction  oa  tliis  essential  point ; 
but  so  it  is,  and  we  must  compare  the- 
value  of  the  authorities,  as  we  cannot 
reconcile  them.  It  appears  unlikely 
that  the  general* in-chief,  on  whom  all 
depended,  should  take  post  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  place  wb^  tlie  decisiYe 
conflict  was  certainly  indicated.  Scipio, 
Pompey's  father-in-law,  commanded  in 
the  centre,  ^vith  the  legions  he  had 
brought  out  of  Syria.  The  Cilician 
Lesion,  joined  to  the  Spanish  Cohorts, 
under  the  leading  of  Airanius,  formed 
the  right  wing.  These  Pompey  es- 
teemed his  best  troops,  distributing 
the  less  expert  in  separate  cohorts  be- 
tween the  wings  and  the  n^ain  body. 
He  had  in  all  one  hundred  and  ten  co- 
horts, amounting  to  45,000  men ;  be- 
slides  two  cohorts  of  volunteers,  who 
had  served  under  him  in  former  wars, 
and  who,  out  of  aflection  to  their  old 
general,  though  their  legal  time  of  ser- 
vice  had  expired,  flocked  to  his  stan- 
dard on  this  occasion,  and  were  distri- 
buted amongst  the  whole  army.  His 
other  seven  cohorts  were  left  to  guard 
the  camp  and  the  adjoining  forts.  The 


troops  were  disposed  after  the  usual 
manner'  of  Roman  tactics,  in  three 
lines,  with  very  little  spaces  between 
them.  The  £nipe<>»,  a  rirer  with 
steep  banlEs,  covered  the  right.  On 
the  extreme  left,  7*000  cavalry  were 
drawn  up  in  a  compact  mass,  supported 
by  the  archers  and  sKngers.  This  gal- 
lant body  contained  many  of  the  noblest 
youths  of  Rome,  splendidly  mounted 
and  equipped,  glittering  in  gold  and 
siver,  but  totally  inexperienced  in  war, 
although  dangerous  and  imposing  frooi 
their  overwhelming  numbers. 

When  Caesar  observed  the  dispo-- 
sitions  of  his  adversary,  he  at  once 
penetrated  their  obje<;t,  and  saw  that 
Lis  intention  was  to  break  and  sar-. 
round  his  right  flank,  by  the  superior  * 
weight  of  his  horse.  He  therefore 
made  oorresponding  movements  to 
counteract  the  impending  danger.  Ac 
cording  to  custom,  he  placed  the  t^otb. 
legion  in  the  right,  and  the  ninth  ia 
the  lefl  wing.  As  this  last  had  been 
considerably  weakened  by  the  several 
actions  at  Dyrrachium,  he  joined  the 
eighth  to  it  in  such  manner,  that  thcjr 
formed  as  it  were  but  one  corps,  and 
received  orders  mutually  to  relieve 
each  other.  His  infantry  amounted 
to  eighty  cohorts,  in  all  22,000  men, 
bettdes  two  cohorts  left  to  guard  the 
camp.  Domititts  Calvinns  commanded 
in  the  centre,  Mark  Antony  on  the 
left,  and  Publtus  Sylla  on  the  right, 
Caesar  took  his  post  opposite  to  Pom- 
pey, at  the  head  of  the  tenth  legion, 
that  he  might  watch  his  motions  and 
keep  lum  always  in  si^t.  Observing 
that  his  extreme  right  was  considerably 
outflanked,  and  exposed  to  be  en- 
veloped by  Pompey's  cavalry,  he 
draughted  six  cohorts  or  battalions  of 
infantry,  each  500  strong,  from  his  re- 
serve. With  these  he  formed  a  fourth 
division  of  3,000  picked  troops,  not 
prolonging  the  regular  line,  but  fkcing 
obliquely  to  the  right,  and  in  the  rear  of 
his  own  ca\'alry,  so  as  to  be  screened 
from  the  enemy's  view  until  the  proper 
moment  arrived  for  their  advance. 
He  explained  to  tliese  oohorts  that  on 
their  valonr  and  steadiness  the  issue  of 
the  battle  depended,  and  that  they 
would  inevitably  win  the  victory  for 
him,  if  they  obeyed  orders,  and  stirred 
not  from  their  ranks  until  he  gave  the 
signal.  Their  instructions  were,  when 
the  enemy's  horse  had  charged  and 
were  endeavouring  to  surround  the 


*  Cces.  Commenti  Pion.  GassiM^  Appian,  Platarch. 
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right  flanky  to  wheel  round  rapidljr  on 
the  nearest  assailants^  and  then  not  to 
discharge  their  javelins  at  a  distance^ 
as  brave  soldiers  generally  do  in  their 
eagerness  to  conie  to  swonl  in  hand 
combat,  but  to  reserve  them  until 
they  got  to  close  fi^htine,  and  then 
thrust  them  upward  into  the  eyes  and 
faces  of  the  enemy.  "  For  these  fair 
bloon^ing  dancersj"  said  he;  "these 
delicate  Roman  exquisites*  will  never 
stand  against  steel  aimed^at  their  eyes> 
but  will  fly  to  save  their  handsome  fea- 
tures," The  rest  of  the  army  were 
eoually  cautioned  against  any  irregular 
advance^  and  in  particular  the  third 
division  were  strictly  directed  to  hold 
their  ^ound  until  they  received  the 
usual  signal.  Between  the  two  armies 
there  was  an  interval  suffieient  for  the 
onset.  While  Cssar  was  completing 
his  dispositions,  Fompey  rode  along 
his  own  front,  and  took  a  general  view 
of  the  field.  He  perceived  that  the 
enemy  kept  their  ranks  with  the  ut- 
most exactness,  and  waited,  in  prac- 
tised discipline  and  perfect  silence,  the 
signal  to  advance ;  while  his  own  men, 
for  want  of  experience,  were  fluctu- 
ating and  unsteady,  having  no  con- 
fidence in  themselves.  He  was  afraid 
they  would  be  broken  on  the  first  close, 
and  therefore  commanded  them  to 
stand  firm  in  position,  and  in  compact 
order  to  receive  the  attack.  He  is 
said  to  have  done  this  by  the  advice  of 
an  old  military  tribune,  Caius  Tri^ 
arius,  that  Csesar's  soldiers  might  be 
exhausted  and  out  of  breath  by  having 
double  the  usual  distance  to  run,  be- 
fore they  came  to  personal  conflict. 
Cssar  condemns  this  measure  as  most 
injudicious  and  defective  generalship. 
*' Herein,"  says  he,  "Pompey  seems 
to  have  acted  without  sufficient  reason, 
because  there  is  a  certain  alacrity  and 
ardour  of  mind  naturally  planted  in 
every  man,  which  is  inflamed  by  the 
deare  of  fighting ;  and  which  an  able 
general,  far  from  endeavouring  to  sup- 
press, will,  by  all  the  methods  he  can 
devise,  foment  and  cherish.  Nor  was 
it  a  vain  institution  of  our  ancestors, 
that  the  trumpets  should  sound  on 
every  side,  and  the  whole  army  raise 
a  shout,  in  order  to  animate  the  cou- 


rage of  their  own  men,  and  strike 
terror  into  the  enemy,  "f 

Perceiving  that  Pompey  remained 
immoveable,  Casar  halted  his  army 
mid-way  to  give  them  time  to  recover 
breath,  and  regain  their  full  force.  By 
this  the  calculations  of  Pompey  were 
entirely  defeated,  and  he  lost  one  ad. 
vantage  he  had  reckoned  on  before 
the  actual  fight  commenced.  Caesar 
says  his  men  paused  of  their  own  ac^ 
cord,  but  this  seems  almost  incredible, 
and  a  simultaneous  eflbrt  of  discipline 
and  forethought,  beyond  even  those 
practised  veterans.  The  opposing  ar« 
mies  were  now  within  a  few  paces  of 
each  01  her,  and  afler  a  momentary 
gaze,  closed  in  mortal  conflict.  Sir 
Harry  Smith,  at  Aliwal,  made  a  similar 
halt,  under  fire,  and  in  immediate 
proximity  to  the  enemies'  columns,  to 
see  that  all  his  forces  were  in  hand, 
and  his  combinations  complete,  before 
he  dashed  at  the  foe,  and  drove  them 
into  the  Sutlej — an  instance  of  self- 
command  and  masterly  generalship 
not  often  recorded.  Almost  at  the 
same  instant,  when  the  two  lines  of 
infantry  engaged  along  their  full  ex- 
tent, Porapey's  horse  were  launched  in 
a  furious  charge,  against  the  cavalry 
of  Csssar,  who  gave  way  before  the 
overpowering  rush  4  The  hostile  squads 
rons,  supported  by  the  archers  and 
slingers,  now  began  to  extend  them- 
selves to  the  left,  preparing  to  out- 
flank and  surround  Csesar's  right  wing 
and  reserve  ;  whereupon  he  gave  the 
appointed  signal  to  the  six  cohorts, 
who  fell  on  them  with  such  rapidity 
and  daring  valour,  striking  and  tnrust- 
ing  at  their  faoes  as  they  had  been  ex- 
pressly directed,  that  those  showy  ca- 
valiers soon  gave  wa^  and  fled  shame- 
fully, to  the  utter  rum  of  their  cause. 
They  covered  their  faces  with  thehr 
hands,  according  to  the  quaint  ex- 
pression of  Plutarch,  as  well  on  ac- 
count of  the  present  danger  as  of  the 
future  deformity.  They  not  only 
abandoned  the  fleld  of  battle,  but 
sought  refuge  in  the  distant  mountains. 
The  archers  and  slingers,  deprived  of 
their  protection,  were  speedily  cut  to 
pieces.  The  victorious  cohorts  lost 
not  a  moment  in  improving  their  suc- 


*  So  !n  the  retreat  from  Moscow,  the  Cossacks  taunted  the  yielding  French,  by  calling 
them  *^Mu8cadmt  de  ParU.^ 

t  Cssar  de  BeUo  Civfli,  Ub.  in.  cap.  Ixxvi 

X  Csesar  states  disdnctly  that  his  cavalry  were  beaten  from  their  ground,  although  Fla- 
tarch  and  Appian  say,  that  the  attack  of  Pompey's  hone  was  anticipated  by  the  advance  of 
the  six  cohorts. 
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ceBfl.  but  cloning  round  upon  tbe  eDe- 
my's  lefl  wing,  began  to  charge  it  in 
the  rear.  Ciosar  pcrceivin|r  that  tbe 
critical  moment  of  the  battle  had  ar- 
rived, and  the  victor}'  so  far  aJvanced 
bjr  the  success  of  the  cohorts,  and  tbe 
dispcnuon  of  the  enemy's  horae,  to 
complete  it,  brought  ap  his  third  line, 
which,  until  then,  had  not  encaged. 
Pompcy's  infantry  being  thns  doublj 
stta<^d,  ID  front  by  fresh  troops,  and 
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in  the  rear  by  tbe  irresistible  cohorts, 
gave  way  in  the  utmost  confusion,  and 
fled  to  their  camp.  Fompey  led  the 
flight,  and  seemed  entirely  to  nave  lost 
his  self-possession,  and  all  powers 
either  of  command  or  resistance.  The 
annexed  plans,  Nos.  2  and  S,  deli- 
neate thitse  operations,  and  the  par- 
ticular man<euvres  by  which  Cwnr 
achieved  his  memoiable  success. 
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Ciesarf  who  neyer  allowed  an  enemy 
time  to  recover  when  he  had  once  ac 
complished  his  overthrow,  instantly 
led  his  troops  to  the  attack  of  the  hos- 
tile camp,  which  they  carried  afler  a 
sharp  resistance.  It  came  not  within 
his  maxims  of  war  to  make  a  bridge 
for  a  retreating  foe,  but  rather  to  crip- 
ple his  retreat  altogether.  On,  from 
the  storming  of  the  camp,  he  continued 
the  pursuit  without  a  moment's  delay, 
notwithstanding  the  fatigue  and  ex- 
haustion of  his  men,  untu  having  cut 
off  the  supply  of  water  from  a  position 
in  which  the  relics  of  Pompey's  army 
endeavoured  to  maintain  themselves, 
he  forced  them  to  an  unconditionid 
surrender.  Above  all  other  leaders, 
Caesar  and  Napoleon  were  distinguished 
by  the  lightning-like  rapidity  with 
which  they  followed  up  success.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington,  although  in  many 
points  fully  equal  to  either,  was  never 
so  remarkable  for  this  particular  qua- 
lity. Caution,  with  him,  tempered  ar- 
dour, and  he  moved  with  more  calcu- 
lating nicety,  lest  he  should  expose 
himself  to  a  counterstroke.  Not  irom 
irant  of  enterprise  or  active  daring, 
bat  more  from  political  impediments 
and  the  peculiar  nature  of  his  station, 
88  a  responsible  commander  instead  of 
hemg  an  absolute  sovereign.  Lucan, 
who  cannot  be  accused  of  partiality, 
describes  Casar,  after  success,  as 

**  NU  Mtiim  reputani,  li  quid  roperesnt  •gendnm.*' 

He  held  the  greatest  advantages  as  no- 
thing, if  everything  was  not  accom- 
plished.   Sir  William  Napier  says— 

"  The  battle  of  Wellington  was  the  stroke 
of  a  battering  ram ;  down  went  the  wall  in 
mine.  The  battle  of  Napoleon  was  the  swell 
and  dash  of  a  mighty  wave,  before  which 
the  banrier  yielded,  and  the  roaring  flood 
poured  onwards,  covering  alL"  —  Hiat.  of 
Fenins.  War,  voL  vi 

On  entering  the  camp  of  Fompey, 
banqueting  tables  were  found  ready  co- 
vered, sideboards  loaded  with  gold  and 
silver  plate,  costly  hanjgings  and  fur- 
niture,  tents  adorned  with  branches  of 
myrtle  and  ivy,  and  every  preparation 
for  a  triumphal  symposium.  Whether 
the  expectant  victors  intended  to  feast 
Csesar  and  his  captive  generals,  as 
President  Madison  proposed  to  honour 


the  British  officers  if  he  had  beaten  and 
taken  them  at  Washington,  neither 
general  history  nor  private  anecdote 
has  yet  discovered  to  posterity.* 

At  Fharsalia  there  fell  on  the  side 
of  Pompey  15,000  men,  and  24,000 
were  made  prisoners.  There  were  also 
taken  180  standards  and  nine  eagles. 
The  army  was,  in  fact,  annihilated. 
Csesar  estimates  his  own  loss  at  200 
private  soldiers  and  30  centurions,  or 
captains  of  companies,  all  valiant  and 
experienced  officers.  The  dispropor- 
tion seems  incredible,  but  it  frequently 
so  happened  in  ancient  warfare,  where 
there  was  usually  little  manoeuvring, 
and  matters  were  decided  by  hand  to 
hand  fighting,  which  left  no  cover  or 
retreat  whenever  the  opposing  lines 
gave  way  or  turned  their  backs.  Csesar 
recruited  his  own  legions  from  the 
ranks  of  his  prisoners,  and,  in  the  ge- 
nerous clemency  of  his  disposition,, 
pardoned  manv  persons  of  rank  and 
consequence  taken  in  arms,  and  openly 
combating  for  his  overthrow.  We 
have  but  i^w  instances  of  similar  lenity. 
Marcus  Brutus  was  included  in  the 
number,  and  treated  with  especial 
kindness.  As  he  did  not  appear  im- 
mediately, Csssar  was  very  uneasy,  ap- 
prehending he  was  slain ;  but  when  he 
presented  himself  without  a  wound,  he 
expressed  the  utmost  joy.  Are  we  to 
consider  this  as  an  indication  that  there 
was  truth  in  the  Roman  scandal,  which 
hinted  that  Servilia,  the  moUier  of 
Brutus  and  sister  of  Cato,  was  less 
pure  than  a  vestal,  and  that  the  sub- 
sequent ingratitude  of  her  son  ascend- 
ed into  a  Clime  of  deeper  enormity? 
Cassius  was  also  amongst  the  spared, 
but  Caesar  ever  gave  him  a  cold 
shoulder,  and  looked  on  him  with  sus- 
picion, sometimes  treating  him  with 
injustice,t  and  always  holding  him  in 
dislike. 

Pharsalia  was  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  most  decisive  battles  recorded  in 
history.  The  event  materially  affected 
the  destinies  of  men,  and  gave  to  Csesar 
the  absolute  dominion  of  the  world, 
which  he  was  not  long  permitted  to 
enjoy.  His  subsequent  conquests,  al- 
though obstinately  disputed,  were  no 
longer  doubtful,  and  merely  swept  off 
the  relics  of  the  great  wreck  in  which 


*  On  entering  Washington,  a  samptaous  banquet  was  found  already  prepared  at  the  Pre- 
sident's palace,  to  which,  in  the  absence  of  their  host,  the  intruding  visitors  invited  them- 

t  For  an  instance  may  be  quoted  the  seizure  of  his  lions  at  Megara,  which  Cassius  had 
purchased  to  celebrate  the  games  during  his  .^dlleship.    See  Plat,  in  Yit.  Marc  Brut 
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the  cause  of  his  rival  had  irretrievably 
foundered.  Dumourier,  in  the  fulness, 
or  rather  the  fulsomeness  of  adulation, 
compared  Albuera  to  Fharsalia,  and 
placed  the  successful  commander  on 
a  level  with  the  Roman  Emperor.  Re- 
semblance there  was,  certainly,  in  the 
advance  of  the  six  cohorts  in  the  one 
instance^  and  in  that  of  the  fourth  di- 
vision in  the  other ;  as  also  in  the  result 
achieved  by  the  valour  of  both.  But 
at  Pharsalia  the  manoeuvre  was  pre- 
meditated; at  Albuera^  accidental. 
In  the  earlier  battle,  the  general  com- 
manding foresaw  and  foretold  the 
event.  In  the  modern  conflict,  he  was 
rescued  from  almost  certain  defeat  by 
the  prompt  intelligence  of  his  subordi- 
nates  and  the  hardy  courage  of  his 
soldiers. 

As  Pharsalia  was  the  most  skilful  of 
Caesar's  victories,  won  by  strategy  and 
•fupcrior  skill,  against  a  general  of  repu. 
tation  almost  equal  to  his  own,  and  an 
army  outnumbering  his  by  more  than 
two  to  one  —  so  was  Austerlitz  the 
greatest  *riumph  of  Napoleon's  genius, 
m  which  he  scattered  the  stubborn  Rus- 
sian infantry,  whose  fathers  had  beaten 
the  great  Frederic  at  Cunnersdorff,  and 
many  of  whom  had  themselves  fought 
under  Suvaroff,  in  his  immortal  Ita- 
lian  campaign  of  1799,  and  shared  in 
the  glones  of  Trebbia,  Parma,  and 
Novi.     In  Pharsalia   and  Austerlitz 


there  was  another  very  remarkable 
point  of  coincidence.  The  victorious 
general  on  both  occasions  announced  to 
his  troops  before  the  action  commenced 
the  intention  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
precise  movement  by  which  that  inten- 
tion would  be  frustrated.  We  have  seen 
that  Ctesar  explained  to  his  reserved 
cohorts  the  duty  they  had  to  perform, 
and  the  result  he  anticipated.  At 
Austerlitz,  Napoleon,  having  penetrat- 
ed the  mistake  by  which  the  Russian 
general  thought  to  outflank  his  right, 
and  turn  his  position,  issued  a  soul- 
stirring  proclamation  to  his  columns, 
before  he  sent  them  hea'dlong  against 
the  brave  and  numerous,  but  ill-com- 
manded  enemy : — 

•*  Soldiers  r  said  the  French  Emperor, 
"the  Russian  army  baa  presented  itself  be- 
fore yoo,  to  avenge  tbe  disaster  uf  the  Aua- 
trians  at  Ulm.  The  positions  which  we 
occupy  are  formidable,  and  while  they  ar§ 
marching  to  turn  my  tight,  they  mugtjpreteiU 
their  ownjtanh  to  your  blcwe.  I  will  myaelf 
direct  all  your  battalions.  I  will  keep  my- 
aelf at  a  distaooe  from  the  fire,  i^  with  joor 
aocnstomed  valour,  you  carry  disorder  and 
oonfoaion  into  the  ranks  of  the  foe;  b«t 
ahottid  victory  appear  for  a  moment  unoar- 
tain,  you  shall  aee  your  emperor  expose 
himself  to  the  fir^t  stroke.  For  victory 
must  not  be  doubtful  on  this  occasion,  espe- 
cially where  the  reputation  of  the  Frendi  in- 
fttntry  Is  at  stake,  wbich  is  so  dear  in  inte- 
rest to  the  honour  of  the  whole  nation.** 
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Hore  tbui  one  historian  of  repnte 
hu  DbGerv«d,  tbat  IhU  is  jiorbaps  the 
first  iDBtance  recorded  in  history, 
where  a  general  openly  announced  to 
hia  soldiers  the  nunteuvre  by  which 
he  expected  they  would  prove  victo- 
rious, Theee  writers  forgot  Fbaraelia, 
nnd  by  a  lapse  of  memory  have  de. 
tracted  from  the  laurels  of  Cnsar.  He 
was  the  original  afttr  whom  Napoleon, 
ta  other  cases  than  tbis,  adopted  an 
iageoioua  and  well-timed  copy. 

Napoleon  at  AusterUtz  tound  him- 
self in  a  sitnation  very  eimilar  to  that 
ia  which  Ctesar  was  placed  at  Fharsalia. 


the  enemy,  en(Unget«d  his  rear,  and 
thrown  himsetf  into  a  hostile  country, 
wiih  insurroution  spreading  far  and 
wide  in  every  direction,  tio  in  Tbea- 
saly,  Ciesar'a  retreat  Irom  Dyrracbi- 
um,  bad  given  bim  Lbe  air  of  a  fugi- 
tive, and  began  to  make  the  aiuround- 
iog  nations  mistrustful  of  hia  fortune. 
The  great  object  of  both  leaders  was 
to  force  an  immediate  batile  on  their 
exponents,  who  equally  fell  into  the 
snate,  when  delay  would  almost  have 
proved  equivalent  to  victory.  Napo- 
poleon  deceived  hia  adveraary  by  a 


eeriea  of  skilful  manteuvrcs,  calculated 
to  impress  the  idea  that  he  was  weak, 
inclined  to  retire,  and  in  a  precarious 

eiature.  Ho  carefully  intrenched  hia 
ft,  by  throwine  u_p  field-workB,  and 
hold  back  his  rignt  in  a  semicircle,  pre- 
aenting  a  narrow  front,  which  conceal, 
ed  hia  dense  columna  and  the  power 
with  which  they  were  concentrated. 
The  ollica  believed  that  be  had  scarce- 
ly 40,000  men,  whenhcky  immediately 
before  them,  within  two  cannon-shots 
of  their  outposts,  at  the  head  of 
90,000,  ready  in  hand,  and  eager  to 
strike  whenever  an  opening  presented 
itself.  Acting  under  this  latal  miscal- 
culation, the  Ruasiuna  extended  tbeir 
own  left  nin^  leaving  a  lai^  cap  in 
ihe  centre,  with  the  purpose  of  turn- 
ing the  right  of  the  French  army,  and 
taking  them  upon  the  flank  end  rear, 
soaslocutofTtheircommunicationBwith 
Vienna,  and  drive  tlicm  back  on  the 
mouotaina  of  Bohemia.  The  Russians 
commenced  this  dangerous  movement 
at  noon,  on  the  1st  of  December. 
Napoleon,  with  ao  eagle  glance,  fore- 
saw the  consequence.  "  Before  to- 
morrow )s  over,"  he  exclaimed,  "that 
armv  is  my  own.  Soldiers!  we  will 
finiah  the  wur  with  a  clap  of  thunder." 


t  Dnaws  qootcd  by  Atboo. 
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The  French  deli«rht  to  call  the  great 
battle  which  followed,  "The  Day  of 
the  Three  Emperors,"  because  three 
monarchs  were  actually  present  in  the 
field.  Napoleon,  whose  commanding 
genius  directed  everything  ;  Francis  of 
Germany,  who  did  nothing  at  all ;  and 
Alexander  of  Russia,  then  only  in  his 
twenty-eighth  year,  who  now  found 
himself,  for  the  first  time,  under  fire, 
and  led  his  Imperial  Guards  to  the 
charge,  with  the  personal  bravery  of 
an  experienced  veteran.  The  Austro- 
Russians  were  nominally  commanded 
by  Kutousoff,  an  old  soldier  accustom* 
ed  to  fight  against  the  Turks,  full  of  ig- 
norant prejudices,  and  worn  out  with 
long  service.  His  present  activity  of 
mind  and  body  were  evidenced  by  his 
fulling  asleep  at  the  council  of  war, 
which  decided  on  the  plan  of  opera- 
tions. But  the  virtual  direction  of 
^airs  was  assumed  by  the  Austrian 
Weyrother,  who  acted  as  quarter- 
master general,  in  which  capacity  he 
had  before  done  his  worst  at  Uivoli  and 
Hohenlinden,  and  had  materially  as- 
sisted  in  producing  those  lamentable 
defeats.  Neither  experience  nor  dis- 
aster had  improved  his  tactics,  or 
taught  him  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
adversary  to  whom  he  was  opposed. 
Napoleon  threw  dust  in  his  eyes  by 
not  displaying  his  entire  forces  in  an 
extended  line,  and  led  him  to  commit 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  experiments 
in  war— a  fiank  march  in  coiunms,  in 
firont  of  a  concentrated  enemy. 

On  the  1st  of  December  (see  plan. 
No.  4),  the  two  armies  faced  each 
other  as  follows : — ^The  first  column 
of  the  Austro-Russians,  under  Doc- 
toroff,  extended  considerably  beyond 
the  French  right,  as  far  as  Aujezd. 
The  second  column,  commanded  by 
Langerou,  occupied  the  important 
heights  of  Pratzen,  directly  betore  the 
French  centre  and  apparent  right 
wing.  A  competent  general  would 
have  seen  at  once  that  this  was  the 
key  of  his  position,  to  be  carefully 
watched  and  strengthened  throughout 
every  fluctuation  of  the  coming  battle. 
The  third  column,  under  Frybysz- 
werki  (a  name  difficult  to  write,  and 
impossible  to  pronounce),  occupied  the 
most  elevated  portion  of  the  heights. 
These  three  columns,  commanded  in 
chief  by  Buxhowden,  formed  the  entire 
left  wing,  and  were  destined  for  the 
ill-judged  movement  which  involved 
the  whole  army  in  ruin.  The  fourth 
column,  under  KoUowrath,  stood  on 


another  ran^e  of  heights,  in  rear  of 
the  third.  This  portion  of  the  allied 
forces  consisted  of  Austrians  and  Rus. 
sian  battalions,  intermingled  together. 
The  cavalry,  eighty-two  squadrons, 
under  Prince  John  of  Lichteusteip, 
were  formed  on  low  ground,  uniting 
the  centre  with  the  right  wing,  or  fifth 
column,  under  Bagration.  The  re- 
serve, under  the  Grand  Duke  Constan- 
tine,  were  posted  in  finont  of  Auster- 
litz,  and  immediately  behind  the 
heights  of  Pratzen.  The  French  were, 
probably,  a  little  superior  in  actual 
numbers,  but  each  army  exceeded 
80,000  men.  The  French,  in  condens- 
ed masses,  were  posted  in  advance  of 
the  fortress  of  Brunn,  midway  between 
that  town  and  Austerlitz.  Napoleon 
had  foretold  that  this  would  be  the 
battle-field,  and  said  to  his  generals 
and  marshals  some  days  before,  ''Study 
this  ground,  for  we  shall  shortly  have 
to  contest  it.*'  His  right,  under  Da- 
voust,  rested  on  the  lakes  Menitz 
and  Satshchen,  with  strong  reserves 
behind  the  Abbey  of  Raygem,  thrown 
back  out  of  sight  of  the  enemy,  and 
intended  to  lure  him  on  by  a  semblance 
of  weakness,  when,  in  fact,  there  was 
strength  adequate  to  any  attack.  The 
French  left,  under  Lannes,  extended 
to  the  Rosenitzberg,  an  elevated  hill,  in- 
trenched and  strengthened  by  artillery, 
and  covered  by  an  advanced  patrol  of 
horse.  The  front  of  the  whole  position 
was  intersected  by  marshy  grounds, 
through  which  passed  the  great  road 
from  Brunn  to  Olmutz.  '  Opposite  to 
the  French  centre,  la^  the  heights  of 
Pratzen,  glittering  with  the  enemy's 
masses,  already  in  movement  towards 
the  left.  The  corps  of  Soult,  in  heavy 
columns,  stood  ready  to  rush  into  the 
cap  at  the  critical  moment.  On  the 
left  of  Soult,  were  placed  in  reserve 
the  grenadiers  of  Oudinot,  with  the 
cavalry  under  Murat,  and  the  Imperial 
Guard  under  Besseries,  in  a  line  be- 
hind  them.  The  corps  of  Bemadotte 
was  formed  between  the  divisions  of 
Lannes  and  Oudinot.  A  slight  glance 
at  the  plan  will  show  the  superior  con- 
centration of  the  French  army,  and 
the  power  with  which  they  could  verge 
in  so  many  radiating  lines  towards  any 
particular  point.  In  the  arrange- 
ments on  their  side,  may  be  traced 
''the  magic  of  one  mighty  mind»" 
controlling  and  directing  the  energies 
of  the  whde ;  in  the  camp  of  the  alhe9« 
there  was  confusion  arising  fix>m  the 
multiplicity  of  ungifted  counaellors ; 
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but  there  was  little  wisdom^  and  nei- 
ther safety  nor  resource. 

When  daylight  broke  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  2nd  December,  the  error  of 
the  Russian  general  became  apparent. 
The  heights  of  Pratzen  were  no  longer 
glittering  with  the  arms  of  many  thou- 
sandmen.     The  three  divisions  of  his 
left  were  already  far  advanced  on  their 
wild  march,  to  circumvent  the  right 
flank  of  the  enemy,  leaving  an  inter- 
val in  their  own  centre,  of  whith  Na- 
poleon availed  himself  with  the  shock 
of  a  thunderbolt.      The  division   of 
Soult   attacked,    with  an  impetuous 
charge  which    baf&ed  all   resistance, 
carried  the  heights,   and  maintained 
themselves  in  that  central  position,  en- 
tirely  separating  the  enemy's  columns, 
and  rendering  it  impossible  for  them 
any  longer  to  act  in  concert.     At  the 
same  time,  Bemadotte  and  Lannes, 
with  the  cavalry  under  Murat,  engag- 
ed the  Russian  right,  and  gave  them 
full  employment,  so  that  they  could, 
gain  no  opportunity  of  detaching  sue- 
cours  to  tne  centre ;  while  the  Imperial 
Guards,  under  Bessiercs,  were  brought 
up  to  the  front,  to  sustain  the  left  of 
Soult,  and  preserve  the  compact  align- 
ment of  the  French  army.     The  allies 
had  irretrievably  lost  the  battle,  and 
compromised  their  entire  force  from 
the  moment  when  the  advance  of  Soult 
was  attended  by  such  complete  suc- 
cess.    Even  the  single  corps  of  Da- 
voust  was  found  in  strength  enough 
to  oppose  effectually  the  three  divisions 
by  which  it  was  miscalculated  he  would 
be  cut  off  and  surrounded.     Every- 
where the  French  Emperor  opposed  a 
superior  force  at  the  critical  moment. 
Herein  lies  the    distinction  between 
lofty  genius  and  simple  mediocrity — 
the  pre-eminence  of  a  master  in  his 
science  over  the  pupils  who  are  yet  in 
their  rudiments,  and  learning  by  dearly 
bought    experience.        The    Russian 
Guards,  led  by  the  Emperor  Alexander 
and  his  brother  Constantino,  fought 
with  determined  resolution,  and  did 
all  that  mere  physical  courage  could 
effect,  to  atone  for  the  mistakes  by  which 
they  were  sacrificed.     It  was  no  longer 
a  struggle  for  victory,  but  a  despair- 
ing effort  to  secure  a  retreat.     This 
Was  at  length   effected  with  tremen- 
dous loss.     The  result  proved  as  deci- 
sive as  the  most  sanguine  anticipations 
of  the  French  autocrat  could  have  de- 
sired ;    and  faithfully  had  his   army 
redeemed  their  pledge,  tendered  on  the 
eve  of  battle,  that  they  would  celebrate 


the  anniversary  of  his  coronation  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  its  glory.  The 
Emperor  Francis  sued  for  peace,  and 
submitted  to  the  harsh  and  humiliating 
ternis  proposed  by  his  conqueror. 
From  a  comparison  of  Austerlitz  with 
Fharsalia,  it  will  be  seen  that  neither 
was  a  battle  of  any  complicated  ma. 
nceuvres,  but  each  was  distinguished 
by  one  masterly  stroke.  In  either  case, 
the  plan  of  attack  adopted  by  the  d&. 
fcated  generals,  was  entirely  over- 
thrown, and  utter  ruin  hurled  back 
upon  them  with  anoverwhelmingforce, 
which  swept  down  resistance,  and  has 
left  to  future  ages  two  of  the  most  me- 
morable examples  of  military  skill 
in  the  annals  of  ancient  and  modem 
warfare.  In  the  disastrous  conflict  at 
Austerlitz,  the  allied  army  lost  40,000 
men,  180  pieces  of  artillery,  and 
forty-five  standards  or  colours ;  20,000 
were  killed  and  wounded,  and  20,000 
prisoners  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
victors.  Many  battalions  (as  at  Blen- 
heim) were  pushed  into  a  lake  which 
was  slightly  frozen  over,  and  perished 
from  the  ice  giving  way.  The  French 
diminished  their  own  loss  to  2,500 
men  in  all;  but  a  comparison  of  autho- 
rities fixes  10,000  as  the  more  probable 
estimate.  These  systematic  falsifica- 
tions of  the  Imperied  bulletins  distance 
all  ordinary'  ideas  even  of  romance. 
They  invariably  claim  a  victory  under 
the  most  undoubted  defeat ;  they  did 
so  at  Lcipsic  and  Waterloo,  and  an- 
nounced Trafalgar  as  a  rash  encounter 
on  the  part  of  the  English,  who  had 
lost  their  admiral  and  half  their  fleet. 
This  reminds  us  of  the  practice  of  an 
agreeable  old  lady  of  our  early  acquain- 
tance, an  inveterate  whist-player,  who 
always  marked  two  by  honours  and  the 
odd  trick,  after  every  deal,  no  matter 
whether  she  had  won  or  lost.  On  being 
remonstrated  with,  she  said  in  elegant 
vernacular — "Sir,  I  always  does  it, 
and  its  your  business  to  find  me  out  if 
I  am  wrong.*'  "To  lie  like  a  bulletin'* 
passed  into  a  proverbial  expression 
with  the  French  themselves:  and  as 
Napoleon  is  well  known  to  have  caused 
these  authentic  documents,  in  most 
instances,  to  be  written  from  his  own 
dictation,  the  credit  they  have  acquired 
reflects  back  on  their  originator. 
From  Austerlitz,  Napoleon  proceeded 
to  the  campaign  of  Jena,  where  he 
prostrated  the  armies  of  Prussia,  and 
almost  reduced  that  kingdom  to  a 
province.  Too  late  in  the  field,  taken 
m  detail,  and  badly  commanded,  they 
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were  beaten  easily,  and  never  allowed 
themselves  a  chance.  It  required 
many  campaigns,  and  a  long  expe- 
rience of  the  constancy  of  England, 
before  the  nations  of  the  Continent 
woke  Up  to  a  conviction,  that  a  vast 
combined  effort,  with  overwhelming 
numbers,  could  alone  break  down  the 
eolossal  power  their  own  errors  had 
assisted  to  amalgamate.  Even  after 
the  resources  of  their  great  enemy 
were  exhausted,  thev  allowed  him  to 
terrify  them  by  the  shadow  of  his  repu- 
tation, and  had  more  than  once  almost 
submitted  to  his  name.  It  proved  so 
at  Chatillon,  in  1814,  when  the  ad- 
vance on  Paris  was  suspended,  and 
terms  were  offered,  which,  fortunately 
for  the  peace  of  Europe,  were  rejected, 
in  the  presumption  of  a  momentary 
success.. 

It  has  been  computed  that  in  the 
wars  of  Caesar  and  Napoleon,  six  mil- 
lions of  their    fellow-creatures    were 
sacrificed  to  the  Moloch  of  personal 
ambition.     A  fearful  agglomerate  of 
crime,  and  a  tremendous  responsibility. 
When  we  think  of  the  misery  entail- 
ed on   the  existing   generations,    re- 
flection sickens  at  the  name  of  glory, 
and  pronounces  such  military  renown 
a   Satanic    delusion.      The   laurelled 
diadem    is    too    much    clotted    with 
gore  to  be  an  enviable  ornament.  The 
warrior    who  fights  to    preserve    his 
country  from  invasion  and  to  secure 
her  independence,  is  compounded  of 
more  refined  materials  ("  tne  precious 
porcelain  of  the  human  clay  *')  than  the 
despot  who  seeks  only  to  raise  himself 
above  his  fellow  man,  and  deals  with 
human  life  as   so  many  steps  in  the 
ladder  of  Hs  own  advancement.     But 
so  long  as  the  constitution  of  the  world 
is  framed  as  it  is  at  present,  there  will 
continue  to  be  "  wars,  and  rumours  of 
wars,*'  and  the  history  of  battles  will  be 
invested  with  an  absorbing  interest; 
whatever  may  be  the  influence  of  reli- 
gion, the  advance  of  civilisation,  or  the 
efficacy  of  peace  congresses.    Even  un- 
military  readers  wish  to  understand, 
and  have  explained  to  them,  the  skil- 
ful combinations  by  which  great  results 
are  obtained,  and  to  follow  the  track  of 
the  commanding  genius,  which,  like  the 
destroying  angel  in  Addison's  panegy- 
ric  on  Marlborough,  at  Blenheim : — 

**  Rtdes  In  the  whtlrwind,  and  dinctt  the  ■torm.** 

The  insatiable  temperament  of  Napo- 
leon, and  his  belief  that  he  was  a  man 
of  destiny,  led  him  to  Moscow,  from 


whence  his  fall  may  be  dated.    Gsssar, 
with  eaual  desire  of  self-aggrandise- 
ment,  nad  more  collected  prudence. 
Napoleon,    when  he  entered   on  the 
Russian  campaign,  violated  all  his  own 
military  maxims.    He  left  the  Spanish 
war  in  full  operation  in  his  rear,  and 
suffered  both  his  flftnks  to  be  uncover- 
ed, by  the  defalcation  of  Sweden  and 
the  peace  of  Russia  with  the  Turks. 
Caesar,   on  the  other  hand,   did  not 
cross  tko  Adriatic  to  settle  affairs  with 
Pompey,    after    he  had  driven    him 
from  Italy,  until  he  first  extingubhed 
the  revolt  in  Spain,  and  entirely  dissi- 
pated  all  danger  from  that  direction. 
Napoleon  on  every  occa^^ion  found  an 
apology  for  the  actions  of  Csesar,  and 
was  &nd  of  instituting  a  comparison 
between  himself   and    the  illustrious 
Roman.     Both  having  first  risen  into 
notice  by  victories  over  the  enemies  of 
the  republic,  ended  the  struggles  for 
power  between  conflicting  parties,  by 
reducing  all  under  their  own  absolute 
dominion.  In  the  events  of  their  lives, 
as  in  personal  character,   there  were 
many  points  of  resemblance,  and  others 
diametrically  opposed.     In  the  paral- 
lels of  Plutarch,  he  places  in  relief  the 
opposite  qualities  of  his  selected  heroes, 
as  minutely  as  those  in  which  he  traced 
coincidence.     In  the  resources  of  war, 
in  the  application  of  new  principles, 
the   irresistible  weight  of  attack,  the 
power  of  concentratmg  a  superior  force 
on  a  given  point,  and  in  the  rapidity  of 
following  up  an  advantage,  tne  abili- 
ties ofCssar  and  Napoleon  were  equal 
and  similar.     As  generals  they  stand 
in  the  same  line,  unless  it  may  be  con- 
ceded that  the  French  Emperor  was 
more  original  in  his  conceptions,  and 
more  grandly    comprehensive    in  his 
plms  of  carrying  them  out.     He  built 
himself  on  Frederic  the  Great    and 
other    renowned  warriors    of  recent 
history,  whose  examples,  as  they  ex- 
isted not  for  the  instruction  of  Cassar,  \he 
Roman  was  unable  to  apply  in  support 
of  bis  own  genius.  Modem  warfare,  too, 
is  a  more  complicated  science  than  it 
was  amongst  the  ancients,    and  the 
result  of  battles  since  the  invention 
of  artillery  depends  more  on  the  skill 
of  the  general,  and  less  on  the  indi. 
vidual  prowess  of  the'  common  sol- 
dier.    Csesar  was  more  careful  of  his 
men,  and  as  he  generally  fought  with 
inferior  numbers,  the  lives  of  his  vete- 
rans  were  too  valuable  to  be  rashly 
imperilled.    Napoleon  had  no  thought 
of  loss  if  the  sacrifice  attained  his  ob- 
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ject.    He  even  sometimes  dispensed 
with  hospitals,  discontinued  the  luxury 
mid  impediment  of   tents,   and  was 
termed  by  Moreau,  a  conqueror  at  the 
rate  of  ten   thousand    men    a    dapr. 
The  sarcasm  was  as  just  as  it  was  bit- 
ter, and  the  system  removed  many 
obstacles  by  which 'a  less  impassable 
spirit    (to   use   his   own  expressdon) 
would  have    been  checked  or  foiled. 
"i/  me  f out  de$  hommes  impassables'* 
was  one  of  his  constant  admondtions 
in  directing  the  afiairs  of  Spain.     By 
this  he  meant  men  that  would  carry 
out  his  views  without  scruple  of  con. 
science,  or  any  interfering  weakness 
in  the  guise  oi  ordinary  feeling.     A 
laxity   of  discipline    after   conquest, 
and  mdulgence  m  indiscriminate  plun- 
der and  spoliation,  was  thus  introduced, 
which  degraded  the  character  of  the 
soldier,  and  almost  reduced  him  to  the 
level  of  a  bandit.  Csesar  and  Napoleon 
possessed  equally  the  rare  talent  of 
attaching    tneir   troops    by   personal 
affection.       Under    their     command, 
men  looked   to   victory    as    certain, 
and  followed  them  with  a  devoted  love 
which  amounted  to  fascination.     In 
legislative  acquirements,  it  is  difficult 
to    assign    a  palm    of   superiority  to 
either.       In     oratory   and    sdentiBc 
knowledge,   Caesar  stood    above   the 
modem  at  a  great  elevation.  Napoleon 
uttered  pithy  sentences  on  the  eve  of 
battle,  but  his  speeches  were  all  ariifi- 
cial,  theatrical,  and  got  up  for  efiect. 
What  in  the  former  was  natural  elo- 
quence,    in    the  latter   was   studied 
CJiarlatanerie.      Caesar  was,  perhaps, 
on  the  whole,  the  most  merciful  and 
forgiving   conqueror  that  ever  Uved. 
His  natural  generosity  of.  mind,  and 
clemency  of  temper,  made  him  superior 
to  personal  enmity  or  private  jealousies. 
He  conquered  to  command,  and  "par. 
doned  without  fear  of  consequences. 
Lord  Bacon  quali£es  this  generosity, 
and  says   "it  was  an  affectation  of 
popularity.  For  nothing,"  he  observes, 
''  IS  more  popular  than  to  forgive  our 
enemies.'*      Napoleon,    although   not 
habitually  ferocious,  suficred   passion 
sometimes    to  supersede    his  reason, 
and  gave  way  to  ebullitions  of  temper 
to  which  Csesar  never  yielded.     The 
French  Emperor  considered  it  a  weak- 
ness  in  the  character  of  his  favourite 
hero,  that  be  suffered  his  enemies  to 
retain  the  power  to  injure  him.     The 


physician,  Antommarchi,  who  reports 
the  observation,  admitted  that  when  he 
looked  on  the  person  before  him,  he 
could  not  but  acknowledge  that  he  was 
unlikely  to  fall  into  such  an  error.* 
Yet  Ca;sar  sometimes  became  cruel, 
and  almost  treacherous.  He  put  to 
death  many  eminent  officers  whom  he 
had  taken  after  the  battle  of  Thapsus 
(perhaps  he  already  repented  the  le- 
niency of  Pharsalia),  and  violating 
his  recent  peace  with  the  Germans, 
massacred  in  one  day  three  hundred 
thousand  men.  Napoleon's  execution 
of  the  Duke  d'Enghein  was  an  act  of 
unprovoked  barbarity,  a  deliberate 
murder,  which  no  sophistry  can  pal- 
liate,  and  from  the  odium  and  respoo. 
sibility  of  which,  no  special  pleading  can 
deliver  his  memory.  But  on  one  point 
of  comparison  he  stands  high  a^ove  the 
Roman,  In  the  austere  propriety,  the 
stoical  regularity  of  his  early  life.  At 
thirty-one  he  had  made  himself  absolute 
master  of  France,  from  a  subaltern 
officer  of  artillery.  Up  to  thirty-five, 
Caesar  was  only  known  by  his  turbu- 
lence, his  debaucheries,  and  his  ex- 
travagant waste.  Napoleon  was  ever 
methcKiical,  careful,  and  calculating, 
in  matters  of  finance.  CsBsar  lavished 
millions,  without  caring  whence  they 
proceeded  or  how  they  were  bestowed. 
As  an  author,  the  palm  must  be 
awarded  to  the  Roman.  Napoleon's 
memoirs  and  maxims,  dictated  to  his 
companions  in  exile  at  St.  Helena, 
are  not  to  be  compared  to  Csesar's 
commentaries,  composed  by  his  own 
hand,  amidst  the  abstraction  and 
turmoil  of  his  campaigns,  and  com- 
prising a  perfect  specimen  of  military 
annuls.  Csesar  was  never  defeated  in 
a  pitched  battl^,  or  foiled  in  the 
result  of  a  campaign.  The  glory  of 
Napoleon  was  Qualified  by  several 
reverses,  and  the  battles  he  lost 
were  at  least  as  remarkable,  though 
not  so  numerous,  as  those  he  gain- 
ed. Csesar  always  acknowledged  his 
errors,  and  laid  them  freely  to  the 
account  of  his  own  imprudence. 
Napoleon,  by  his  own  statement,  was 
never  in  the  wrong.  In  his  successes, 
fortune  had  no  share ;  in  his  defeats, 
he  was  destitute  of  blame.  They  either 
arose  from  the  fury  of  the  elements, 
the  combination  of  impossible  circuin. 
stances,  the  incapacity  of  bis  deputies, 
or  the  obstinate  blundering  of  his  op- 


*  See  Sir  W.  Scotf  s  "  Life  of  Napoleon,"  vol.  ix. 
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ponents^  who  forced  themselves  into 
success  by  dint  of  sheer  stupidity.  Both 
Napoleon  and  Caesar  were  subject  to 
fits  of  epilepsy  and  constitutional  dis- 
ease. Csesar  was  attacked  at  the  com- 
meucement  of  Thapsus,  and  only  re> 
covered  when  his  troops  were  giving 
way,  and  just  in  time  to  secure  the  vic- 
tory, l^poleon,  at  Borodino,  was 
prostrated  by  illness  ;  for  the  first  time 
m  his  life  he  refused  to  follow  up  a 
dearly- won  advantage,  and  lost  the  op- 
portunity of  converting  the  repulse  of 
the  Russians  into  a  total  rout.  Csesar 
rendered  ample  justice  to  the  valour  and 
skill  of  his  enemies.  Napoleon  allowed 
little  merit  to  anv  but  himself  and  his 
own  soldiers.  The  opposing  generals 
he  complimented  by  the  title  of  "  per- 
ruques,"*  and  their  armies  as  "ca- 
naille. "  If  the  charge  was  j  ust,  he  had 
the  less  merit  in  beatmg  them.  With  all 
his  brilliant  genius,  he  possessed  a  little 
mind,  while  that  of  Oessar  was  lofty 
and  expanded.  If  the  Roman  equally 
despised  his  fellow-men  in  his  heart,  he 
treated  them  with  external  deference. 
The  French  Emperor  used  them  as  his 
implenients,  and  openly  avowed  his 
contempt.  Both  were  haughty,  intole- 
rant of  an  equal,  conscious  of  their  own 
superior  powers,  and  confident  in  for- 
tune. But  Caesar,  though  a  proud, 
was  not  a  vain  man,  wrapped  up  en- 
tirely in  the  contemplation  of  his  own 
greatness ;  while  Napoleon  presented 
a  living  type  of  egotism.  Neither  had 
any  claim  to  the  virtue  of  humility, 
while  both  were  unacquainted  with  the 
vice  of  avarice.  The  mind  of  Caesar 
was  open  and  ingenuous.  That  of  Na- 
poleon so  warped  and  moulded  by  ha- 
bitual dissimulation,  that  deceit  super- 
seded nature,  and  he  became  at  last  re- 
gardless and  insensible  of  the  value  of 
truth.  In  their  private  lives,  Napo- 
leon was  less  reproachable  than  Caesar. 
Both  were  amiable  in  their  domestic 
relations,  liberal  to  their  friends,  and 
attached  to  their  relations  and  servants. 
There  was  more  in  the  composition  of 
Caesar  to  love  than  in  that  of  Napo- 
leon. The  Roman  was  more  consti- 
tutionally affable,  warmer  in  heart, 
and  more  considerate  in  feeling ;  less 
habitually  selfish,  and  less  variable  in 
temper.  Napoleon  was  cold  and  re- 
served, even  more  so  in  youth  than  in 
maturity,  and  little  disposed  to  yield 


himself  up  to  any  predominant  sen. 
timent — ambition  always  excepted  in 
both,  of  which  they  were  bigoted  wor- 
shippers afler  a  different  form  of  faith. 
But  Ciesar,  for  many  years,  indulged 
in  gross  sensuality,  to  which  Napoleon 
never  surrendered  himself.  Napoleon 
had  his  occasional 'intrigues,  but  they 
interfered  not  with  his  policy,  were 
either  unknown  or  disregarded  by  his 
wives,  were  never  ostentatiously  ob- 
truded^  and  sank  into  nothing  when 
compared  with  the  public  shameless, 
ness  and  licentious  expenses  of  the 
Bourbon  kings.  Caesar  to  the  end  of 
his  life,  was  dissolute  in  this  particu- 
lar, and  influenced  by  female  ascen- 
dancy. Even  after  Fharsalia,  he  forgot 
his  glory,  squandered  away  valuable 
time,  engaged  in  the  dangerous  Alexan- 
drian war,  and  jeopardized  his  power 
for  the  smiles  of  Cleopatra,  and  a  share 
in  her  liberally-bestowed  favours. 

In  religious  conviction,  Caesar  and 
Napoleon  appear  to  have  been  nearly 
on  a  par.     Both  were  confirmed  un* 
believers,     approaching    to    atheists. 
Caesar  discredited  the  gods  of  his  own 
country,  but  he  substituted,- in  their 
place,  no  distinct  comprehension   of 
one  supreme  inteUigence,  no  convictioa 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  as  did 
Plato,   Socrates,   Cicero,  Virgil,   Se. 
neca,  and  Tacitus.     His  attendance  on 
the  ceremonial  worship  was  nothing 
more  than  an  outward  submission  to  es- 
tablished prejudices.      On  the  night 
previous  to  his  murder,  when  supping 
with  Marcus  Lepidus,  a  question  arose 
as  to  what  kind  of  deatn  was  prefer, 
able.     Caesar  answered,  before  all,  a 
*'  sudden  one  ;"  in  this  he  referred  to 
the  shortening  of  physical  pain,  and 
not  to  any  belief  in  a  future  state,  or 
that  time  was  desirable  to  prepare  for 
the  important  change.     Again,  when 
in  Gaul,  he  had,  by  his  astronomical 
proficiency,  calculated  an  eclipse,  and 
told  the  people  he  would  obscure  their 
deity,  the  sun,  by  stretching  forth  his 
hand  at  an  appointed  hour ;  he  turned 
religious  superstition  into  a  stroke  of 
policy,  and  thus  converted  the  specta- 
tors from  the  barbarous  sacrifices  of 
the  Druids  to  the  milder  form  of  Greek 
and  Roman  paganism.     So  it  was  with 
Napoleon  at  difierent  epochs  of  his  ca- 
recr.     In  the  commencement  of  the 
Revolution,  he  chimed  in  with  the  po- 


*  Angticb,  Dead-wigs^  or  old  women.    He  bo  de^'gnated  the  Prussian  generals  at  Jena. 
Bittcherhe  always  pronounced  a  ^*  drunken  old  dragoon." 
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pular  creed,  that  everything  was  go- 
vcmed  by  chance.  In  Egypt  he  avowed 
himself  a  convert  to  the  doctrines  of 
Islam;  but  when  he  became  ruler  of 
France,  he  restored  the  old  faith  and 
furmula,  not  from  conviction,  but  ex- 
pediency, well  knowing  there  never 
was  a  state  government  without  a  re> 
ligion,  and  that  a  pliable  priesthood 
would  always  prove  a  potent  auxiliary. 
"The  people,"  said  he,  "must  have 
an  established  form  of  faith.  I  will 
negotialo  with  the  Pope.  They  will 
say  that  I  have  turned  Papist,  that  I 
am  a  renegade,  like  Henri  Quatre  ; 
but  I  am  no  such  thing.  I  w:is  a 
Mahomedau  in  Egypt ;  I  will  be  a 
Catholic  here,  for  the  good  of  the  peo- 

1)le.    I  do  not  believe  in  forms  of  re- 
igion,  but  in  the  existence  of  a  God.'* 
Again,  when  dying  in  great  physical 
suffering  at  St.  Helena,  he  said  to  the 
Abbe  Vignali,  who  was  present  to  as- 
sist him  with  the  offices  of  the  Church — 
"I  am  neither  a  philosopher  nor  a 
physician.*     I  believe  in  God,  and  am 
of  the  religion  of  my  father.     It  is  not 
every  body  who  can  be  an  atheist.     I 
was  bom  a  Catholic,  and  will  fulfil  all 
the  duties  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
receive  the  assistance  which  it  admi- 
nisters."   It  is  evident  he  had  never, 
until  the   last  moment,    thought  se- 
riously on  the  subject.     If  he  placed 
one  foot  timidly  on  the  threshold  of 
the  temple,   he  never  entered  boldly 
to  investigate  the  interior,  and  unveil 
the  sacred  truths   therein   contained. 
Csesar,  in  ordinary  conversation,  was 
always  dignified  and  impressive,  la- 
conic in  style  and  refined  in  thouo:ht. 
Napoleon  sometimes  could  speak  like 
a   demigod,    but   at   others  hej  was 
abusive  and  contradictory,  and  dege- 
nerated    into    a    verj*^    commonplace 
gossip.     He  said  of  himself,  <'  Je  suis 
grand  b<xvard"~~-l  am  an  incorrigible 
babbler  who  cannot  keep  a  secret. — 
Napoleon  filled    France  with    monu- 
ments, sculptures,    paintings,    roads, 
bridges,  churches,    architectural  and 
agricultural    improvements,  and  left 
her    a  code  of  laws    of  inestimable 
value.     Csesar  had  no  interval  from  his 


wars,  and  no  time  was  granted  to  him 
to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace.  He 
lived  not  to  experience  the  fickleness 
of  fortune,  or  to  be  hurled  from  his 
lofty  elevation.  He  perished  in  his 
"pride  of  place,"  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  his  power,  in  the  midst  of  vast 
schemes  for  the  future — some  wise  and 
salutary,!  but  the  greater  part  ambi- 
tious and  despotic.  Napoleon,  on  the 
contrary,  was  displaced  from  the  height 
he  had  won,  condemned  to  drain  the 
uttermost  dregs  of  adversity,  and  to 
linger  out  life  in  six  years  of  hopeless 
and  degrading  exile.  He  still  further 
embittered  his  own  fate  by  querulous 
complaints  and  undignified  impatience, 
by  resentment  of  petty  neglects,  and 
by  unworthy  notice  of  trivial  and  even 
unintentional  ofiences.  We  recognise 
the  beauty,  but  cannot  apply  the  jus- 
tice of  the  poet*s  lines,  who  says— 

M  Yet  well  thy  lool  hftth  brooked  the  turning  Udc^ 
With  that  untaught,  innate  philoiophy, 
Which  be  it  wisdom,  coldoeat,  or  deep  pride, 
Ii  gaU  and  wormwood  to  an  enemy. 
When  the  whole  hoat  of  liatrnd  itood  hard  by 
To  watch  and  mock  thee  shrinking,  thou  haat 

smiled 
With  a  sedate  and  all>cndurtng  eye  i 
When  Fortune  fled  her  spoil'd  and  favourite  child. 
He  rtood  unbowed    beneath  the  ills  upon  him 

pil'd."J 

In  the  conduct  of  Napoleon  at  St. 
Helena,  under  most  trying  and  painful 
circumstances,  we  endeavour  in  vain 
to  trace  the  proud  submission  to  in- 
evitable  fate,  the  systematic  command 
of  temper,  and  the  superiority  to  sub- 
ordinate evils  which  the  often-quoted 
passage  implies.  In  a  combined  sum- 
mary of  the  qualities  of  Csesar  and  Na- 
poleon, we  may  apply  the  opening 
passage  of  the  parallel  appended  to 
jPlutarch's  ''Lives  of  Alexander  and 
Caesar :" — "These  two  warriors  stand 
so  high  above  all  others  in  reputation, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  compare  them, 
and  still  more  difficult  to  determine 
which  of  them  deserves  the  preference. 
With  some  very  marked  features  of 
resemblance,  they  are  still  more  sen- 
sibly distinguislied  by  the  difierences 
in  their  characters,  the  motives  of  their 
enterprises,  their  modes  of  warfare, 
their  enemies,  their  exploits,  their  po- 


*'  *  Je  ne  guis  m  esprit  fort,  m  medecin."  Ho  seems  to  have  had  a  strange  idea^  that  the 
word  physician  was  synonymous  with  unbeliever. 

t  Such  as  his  design  to  make  a  canal  through  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  ;  to  alter  the  channel 
of  the  Tiber  from  Rome  direct  to  Circisi,  and  so  into  the  sea  at  Terracina ;  and  to  drain  th6 
Poroptine  marshes. 

%  Lord  Byron.     "  Childe  Harold,"  canto  ill  stanza  39. 
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litical  conduct,  and  the  deaths  which 
closed  their  tumultuary  lives."* 

As  connected  with  the  last  scene 
in  the  lives  of  these  two  most  remark- 
able men,  there  are  yet  point  swhich 
should  not  be  forgotten.  Of  the 
twenty-three  conspirators  ap^ainst  C(e. 
Biir,  none  died  natural  deaths.  All 
perished  by  violent  means ;  and  several 
committed  suicide  with  the  very  wea- 
pons they  had  used  to  slay  the  Dicta- 
tor. Is  this  intended  to  supply  a 
commentary  on  the  deed,  or  is  it  to  be 
received  as  an  accidental  retribution  ? 
A  comet  appeared,  which  tempted  the 
i^orant  into  a  belief,  that  the  fiery 
visitant  came  as  a  messenger  of  evil. 
Bo  on  the  day  preceding  Napoleon's 
dissolution  (asin  thecase  of  Cromwell), 
a  furious  tempest  of  wind  and  ram 
arose,  which  devastated  the  land,  tore 
up  the  trees,  and  seemed  to  indicate 
that  the  elements  were  cognizant  of 
the  departure  of  a  mighty  spirit  for 
final  judgment.  It  may  appear  to 
some  readers  that  we  have  dealt 
harshly  with  the  memory  of  Napoleon 
—that  we  estimate  him  too  much  as 
an  individual,  subject  to  ordinary  rules, 
rather  than  as  a  monarch,  exposed  to, 
and  combating  with, very  extraordinary 
temptations.  To  balance  arguments, 
we  wind  up  with  the  passage  which 
closes  his  liie,  by  the  autiior  of  "  A\'a- 
verley."  *•  We  are  culled  upon  to 
observe,*'  says  the  great  Magician  of 
the  North,  "that  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte was  a  man  tried  in  the  two  ex- 
tremities—of the  most  exalted  power, 
and  the  most  ineffiible  calamity ;  and 
if  he  occasionally  appeared  presump- 
tuous, when  supported  by  the  armed 
force  of  half  a  world,  or  unreasonably 
querulous,  when  imprisoned  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  Saint  Ilelcna-r-it  is 
scarcely  within  the  capacity  of  those 
whose  steps  have  never  led  them  be- 
yond the  middle  paths  of  life,  to  esti- 
mate either  the  strength  of  the  temp- 
tations to  which  he  yielded,  or  the 
frame  of  mind  he  opposed  to  those  he 
was  able  to  resist."  None  will  deny 
to  Sir  Walter  Scott  the  power  of  just 
reflection,  and  vigour  of  thought  and 
reasoning,  however  they  may  be  dis- 
posed  to  question  his  value  as  an  his- 
torical  authority.  The  **  Life  of 
Napoleon  "  has  been  damaged  by  the 
pungent  sarcasm  of  General  Gorgaud, 


who  called  it,  "  Sir  Walter's  last  new 
novel ;"  by  his  own  admission,  that  he 
preferred  popular  report  to  official 
records  ;  and  by  the  easy  credulity 
with  which  he  listened  to  the  fabrica- 
tions of  La  Coste,  as  to  the  campaign 
of  Waterloo.  But  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, that  his  narrative  is  far  more 
agreeable  and  interesting,  and  contains 
considerably  fewer  mistakes,  than  the 
subsequent  works  of  various  writers 
who  have  loudly  impeached  his  accu- 
racy, and  endeavoured  to  throw  dis- 
credit on  his  details. 

The  condensed  epitome  of  Csesar's 
character,  as  drawn  by  Lord  Bacon^ 
may,  in  many  respects,  be  applied  to 
Napoleon.  If  we  allow  him  to  share 
it  equally,  we  give  him  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt,  and  lean  to  the  side  of 
mercy,  as  the  judge  expounds  the  law 
in  all  criminal  cases.  '*  Csesar,"  says 
the  philosophic  ex-Chancellor,  "  was, 
without  dispute,  a  man  of  a  great  and 
noble  soul,  though  rather  bent  upon 
procuring  his  own  private  advantage 
than  ^ood  to  the  public,  for  he  referred 
all  things  to  himself,  and  was  the  truest 
centre  of  his  own  actions.  Whence 
flowed  his  great  and  continued  felicity 
and  success  ; — for  neither  his  country 
nor  religion — neither  good  offices,  re- 
lations, nor  friends  —  could  check  or 
moderate  his  desi;Tns.  It  is  true,  he 
endeavoured  after  fame  and  reputation, 
as  he  judged  they  might  be  of  service 
to  his  views ;  but  certainly,  in  his 
heart,  he  rather  aimed  at  power  than 
dignity,  and  courted  reputation  and 
honours  only  as  they  were  instruments 
of  power  and  grandeur;  so  that  he 
was  led,  not  by  any  laudable  course 
of  discipline,  but  by  a  kind  of  natural 
impulse  to  the  sovereignty,  which  be 
rather  aflected  to  seize  than  appeared 
to  deserve." 

Few  (juostions  have  been  more  dis- 
cussed, more  strenuously  argued,  or 
more  defended  and  opposed,  than  the 
two  following :  — 

1.  Was  the  death  of  Caesar  neccs- 
sary,  or  justifiable? 

2.  Was  the  imprisonment  of  Napo- 
leon, at  Saint  Helena,  morally  correct, 
and  called  for  by  the  circumstances  of 
the  case? 

The  first  question  may  be  more 
readily  disposed  of  than  the  second. 
What  may  appear  right  to  heathen 


•  See  Plutarch's  lives,  vol.  iv. 
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practice!  is  palpably  wrong  in  moral 
and  religious  construction.  Pagan 
notions  of  virtue  are  regulated  by  a 
standard  very  different  from  the  aoc- 
trines  of  Christian  revelation.  The 
Koman  patriots,  as  they  called  them- 
selves,  who  butchered  Csasar  in  the 
senate-house,  were  guilty  of  an  enor- 
mous crime— cowardly  m  execution, 
base  and  ungrateful  in  moral  turpitude, 
and  mistaken  even  in  political  expe- 
diency. The  consequences  were  im- 
mediate anarchy,  increased  proscrlp- 
tionsi  a  long.protracted  civil  war,  and 
final  slavery.  What  the  state  of  their 
country  would  have  been  had  they 
permitted  Csesar  to  live,  we  cannot 
now  estimate  or  suppose  beyond  a  use- 
less conjecture  ;  but  it  must  have  been 
more  endurable  than  it  proved  for  many 
subsequent  years  under  the  unprincipled 
libertinism  of  Antony,  and  the  cold  cru- 
elty of  Octavius ;  until  the  latter,  by  an 
nnlooked-for  metamorphosis,  merged 
into  the  benign  and  merciful  Augus- 
tus. If  Caesar  deserved  death,  the 
hands  by  which  he  fell  were  the  last 
that  ought  to  have  been  raised  against 
him. 

Much  has  been  written  and  said,  to 
prove  that  it  was  atrociously  tyranni- 
cal, barbarously  cruel,  and  nationally 
perfidious,  to  cage  Napoleon  in  a 
lonely  isle  of  the  ocean,  when  he  had 
thrown  Idraself  on  the  generosity  of 
England,  and  claimed  the  rights  of 
hospitable  reception.  The  government 
of  the  day  was  assailed  with  long  and 
loud  vituperation,  and  the  character 
of  England  was  said  to  be  compro- 
mised beyond  recoverjr.  The  argu- 
ments ofthese  well-meaning  enthusiasts, 
or  mischievous  demagogues,  are  equally 
fallacious.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  measure  was  politically  wise, 
morally  just,  and  imperatively  neces- 
sary— as  completely  right,  as  the 
intentions  of  Blucher,  if  he  had  taken 
him  prisoner,  to  treat  him  as  a  brigand, 
and  put  him  to  death,  would  have 
been,  without  defence  or  apology,  a 
disgraceful  outrage  on  common  hu- 
manity. It  had  been  proved,  by  his 
invasion  of  France  from  Elba,  that  he 
was  not  to  bo  trusted ;  and  the  nation 
could  scarcely  afiford  a  second  mourning, 
as  a  se<mel  to  Waterloo,  which  had 
equally  hlled  the  land  with  exultation 
and  with  tears.  If  Napoleon  could 
have  found  any  loophole,  by  which  to 
evade  the  British  cruisers,  he  never 
would  have   surrendered  to  Captain 


Maitland.  Every  stratagem  that  he 
could  devise  for  escape  was  lawful  in 
time  of  open  war;  and  so  was  it 
equally  fair  for  us,  in  the  face  of  our 
dearly-bought  experience,  to  hold  the 
tiger  fast,  when  it  had  cost  so  much  to 
get  him  in  the  toils. 

Napoleon  had  proved  himself  a  pub- 
lic nuisance,  which  demanded  aDatc- 
ment.  Opinions  such  as  these  have 
been  stigmatised  as  **  the  dregs  of 
melancholy  Toryism."  Perhaps  they 
are.  The  epithet  and  the  application 
may  be  endured  without  impatience. 
To  the  advocates  of  liberal  doctrines,  the 
friends  of  humanity,  who  think  the 
Fi-ench  Emperor  should  have  been  set 
at  large,  or  allowed  to  live  (peaceably?) 
in  England,  might  be  sug^sted  the 
answer  which  Lord  Chancellor  Thur- 
low  once  gave  to  certain  dissenters^ 
when  they  waited  on  him  in  a  body, 
to  request  his  influence  for  the  repeal 
of  the  test  act — **  Gentlemen  Noncon- 
formists," said  the  frowning  represen- 
tative of  law,  who  was  scarcely  as 
polibhed  as  Chesterfield,  "  I  care  not  a 
fig  whether  your  religion  or  my  religion, 
or  which  religion,  should  be  uppermost; 
but  this  I  know,  we  have  got  you  un- 
dermost, and  we  will  do  our  best  to 
keep  you  where  you  are."  It  was  no 
pleasant  or  easy  tiisk  to  be  the  custo- 
dian, or  jailer  as  he  has  been  harshly 
called,  of  such  a  captive  as  Napoleon, 
under  such  circumstances.  An  impar. 
tial  investigator  will,  we  think,  bo  in- 
clined to  admit,  that,  when  a  British 
otBcer  of  rank  had  this  charge  proposed 
to  him,  it  is  equally  surprising  that, 
having  accepted  it,  he  snould  escape 
from  the  otfice  with  even  a  residuum  of 
credit.  It  was  impossible  that  he  could 
give  satisfaction ;  and  he  had  a  right  to 
make  up  his  mind  to  much  obloquy  and 
hostile  judgment.  But,  if  he  was  as- 
sailed by  abuse  on  the  one  side,  he  was 
consoled  by  panegyric  on  the  other ; 
while  the  bitterness  of  the  pill  was  alle- 
viated by  a  substantial  gildmg.  The 
pay  and  perquisites  of  the  government 
of  St.  Helena  amounted  to  at  least 
^10,000  per  annum.  Let  justice  be 
done  to  a  much-abused  functionarv, 
whose  pretensions  are  not  to  be  fairly 
estimated  bv  the  abuse  of  his  prisoner, 
who  called  him  a  mere  "scrivano,**  or 
*'  clerk  to  Blucher ;"  or  by  the  caustic 
severity  of  a  great,  though  bitter  writer, 
who  says  (s])eaking  of  the  surrender  of 
the  Island  of  Capri,  in  1808),  that  he 
"  first  became  known  to  history  by  los- 
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ing,  in  a  few  days,  a  post  that^  without 
any  pretensions  to  celebrity,  might  havo 
been  defended  for  many  years.* 

The  truth  appears  to  be,  that  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe  discharged  an  ungracious 
duty  with  zeal  and  inflexible  integrity  to 
his  employers,  acting  up  to  the  extreme 
letter  of  his  instructions,   but  it  has 
never  been  proved  that  he  exceeded 
them.     Bayard  or  Sir  Philip  Sydney 
might  have  shown  more  suavity  of 
manner,  more  personal  deference  to  a 
fallen  monarch.     There  was  a  way  of 
treating  him  like  an  Emperor,  and 
making  him  feel  that  he  was  still  one, 
without  calling  him  by  the  empty  title. 
But  even  these  accomplished  paragons 
of  knightly  excellence,  these  "  preux 
chevaliers"  of  the  olden  time,  had  they 
been  revived  for  the  special  purpose, 
would  have  found  it  difficult  to  deal  with 
the  caprice  or  monomania,  which  re- 
jected courtesies  as  hypocritical  snares ; 
and  the  obstinate  prejudice  which  was 
determined  to  identify  the  individual 
with  the  government  of  whose  mea- 
sures he  was  only  the  delegated,  pas- 
sive instrument.      Occasions,   it  has 
been  often  said,  make  men,  and  cer- 
tainly this  man  seems  to  have  been 
made  for  the  occasion.     Universally 
condemned  at  the  time,  he  has  since 
found  more  than  one  disinterested  apo- 
logist.    What  is  there  surprising  in 
this,  when  we  remember  that  unknown 
mourners  placed  votive  wreaths  on  the 
tomb  of  Nero  ?    Experience  and  re- 
flection operate  strange  changes,  even 
amongst  the  wisest,  the  most  exalted, 
and  the  most  influential.  The  consum- 
mate master  of  man's  heart  among  men, 
the  only  uninspirad  writer  who  knew 
and  described  accurately  every  shade 
of  feeling,  in  the  seat  of  life,  says,  "the 
whirling  of  time  brings  in  its  revenges." 
By  this  he  means  with  other  meanings, 
that  we  know  more  to-day  than  we  did 
yesterday,  shall  be  considerably  more 
enlightened  to-morrow,  and  continue 
to  abandon  preconceived  notions  with 
the  progressive  march  of  intelligence. 
All  nature  revolves  in  a  perpetual  circle 
of  mutability.    Sir  Robert  Peel  lived  to 
become  a  free-trader;  the  late  Prime 
IVIinistcr  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer have  followed  his  example ;  Lord 
Palracrston  has  recorded  many  perio- 
dical changes  of  opinion ;  and  the  ora- 
cular Times,  like  Dryden's  Zimri,  is 


"everything  by  starts,  and  nothing 
long."     And,  let  no  one  be  blamed, 
thou":h  as  variable  as  Proteus,  because 
he  alters  his  views  as  he  grows  older 
and  waxes  stronger  in  practical  ex- 
perience.    The  only  historical  charac- 
ter we  ever  heard  of  who  piques  himself 
on  fixed  notions,  is  the  arch.enemy  of 
man.     On  the  authority  of  Milton,  he 
tells  us,  that  he  bears  "a  mind  not  to  he 
changed  by  place  or  time."    To  resem- 
ble the  devil  in  nothing  is  the  duty  of 
every  good  citizen,  and  surely  no  better 
argument  can  be  adduced  in  favour  of 
changeableness. 

And  now  let  us  compare  the  results 
which  emanated  from  the  seizure  of 
supreme  power  by  Cassar  and  Napo- 
leon.    We  have  seen  how  the  one  was 
murdered,  and  the  other  deposed.  Af- 
ter  an  interval  of  sixteen  years,  ex- 
hausted in  commotion,  civil  wars,  and 
struggles  for  supremacy,  the  nephew 
of  Ctcsar  put  down  all  opposition,  and 
found  himself  in  his  uncle's  seat.      Ho 
reigned  for  many  years  in  great  wis- 
dom and  glory.     Ue  shut  the  Temple 
of  Janus,  in  token  that  Rome  was  at 
peace  with  all  the  world,  and  bequeathed 
the  empire  to  his  son-in-law  and  adopt- 
ed successor,  as  a  lineal  inheritance. 
The  unscrupulous  means  by  which  he 
waded  to  power  were  forgotten  in  the 
justice  of  nis  sway,  and  the  general 
happiness  he  dispersed  to  the  millions 
over  whom  he   ruled.      Thirty-seven 
eventful  years  have  passed  over  our  own 
heads,  during  which  there  have  been 
many  revolutions  amongst  the  Conti- 
nental nations;  and  now  we  behold 
the  nephew  of  Napoleon  seated  on  the 
imperial  throne  of  France,  not  by  the 
will  of  the  army  alone,  but  by  the  suf- 
fra;jes  of  eight  millions  of  her  people— 
a    legitimate   sovereign,    legitimately 
elected.    In  an  age  of  miracles  like  the 
present,  it  is  impossible  to  form  an  opi- 
nion on  coming  events  with  any  degree 
of  certainty.      The  new  monarch  of 
France  has  declared  that  the  revival  of 
the  empire  is  the  harbinger  of  peace. 
It  is  as  clear  as  the  sun,  that  peace, 
and  a  strict  observance  of  international 
treaties,  is  his  true  policy  —  the  only 
course  by  whicb  he  can  consolidate  his 
power,  and  establish  his  dynasty.    He 
is  too  firm  and  clear. sighted  not  to  sec 
this,  and  to  desire  to  act  on  the  prin- 
ciples he  has  avowed.     But  he  may  be 


•  Sir  W.  Napier's  "  Peninsular  War,"  vol.  iL 
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compelled  to  abamlon  his  own  judg- 
ment b^  the  cIamour3  of  a  restless  sol- 
diery, impatient  of  inaction,  and  too 
numerous  to  be  disregarded.     "  L'em. 
pire  c'est  la  paixl"  is  a  pithy  and  me- 
morable sentence,  which  will  be  conned 
over,  reflected  on,  and  interpreted  in 
many  ways,  and  with  very  opposite  feel- 
inors.     Lord  Bacon  says :  —  "  Sui-ely 
prmces  had  need,  in  tender  matters  and 
ticklish  times,  to  beware  what    they 
say*    especially   in     short     speeches, 
which  fly  abroad  like  darts,  and  are 
thought  to  be  shot  out  of  their  secret 
intentions ;  for  as  for  large  discourses, 
they  are  flat  things,  and  not  so  much 
noticed.*'     When  Galba  imprudently 
declared,    *'Legi  a  se   militem,   non 
end,**  that  soldiers  were  levied  by  him, 
not  bought,  he  turned  the  army  against 
him,  as  they  foresaw  the  usual  dona- 
tion  would  be  withheld,— and  the  army 


soon  deposed  and  slew  him.     The  Em. 
peror  Probus  was  one  of  the  most  sue- 
cessful  warriors,  and  one  of  tlie  best, 
ablest,  and  most  popular  princes  that 
ever  swayed  the  destinies  of  Rome.  But 
he  grew  tired  of  war,  and  longei  to 
limit  his  military  expeditions.      "  Si 
vixero,  non  opus  erit  amplius  Romano 
Imperio  militibus"  —  "  If  I  live,"  said 
he,  "  there  shall  no  longer  be  need  of 
soldiers  in  the  Roman  Empire."*  Dur- 
ing an  interval  of  peace,  he  employed 
his  legions  in  draining  the  marshes  of 
Sirmium.      Those    hauchty    warriors 
di:>liked  to  be  converted  mto  pioneers ; 
and  so  they  mutinied,  rose  in  a  body, 
and  murdered  the  emperor  they  adored, 
who  had  often  led  them    to  victory. 
Napoleon  III.  has  read  and  studied 
the  history  of  Rome  ;  and,  doubtless, 
the   examples  we    have  quoted    are 
stamped  on  his  recollection. 

J.  W.  C. 


CHAMBERS'S  SDITION  OF  BURNS,  f 


Of  our  great  writers  it  is  not  possible 

that  there  can  be  too  many  editions,  or 

that  the   information    communicated 

can  be  too  minute.     Whatever  in  the 

slightest  degree  tends  to  illustrate  the 

modes  of  thmking  of  any  man,  who  has 

so  far  influenced  the  public  mind  as  to 

be,  with  any  propriety,  the  subject  of 

discussion  at  all,  is  not  without  its 

value.      Of  the  ^eat  poets,  Milton, 

Dante,  Virgil,  Anosto,  we  are  fond  of 

accumulating  editions ;  and  though  our 

shelves  are    thus    crowded  with  old 

books,  there  is  not  one  of  them  from 

which  we  have  not  learned  something ; 

there  is  not  one  of  them  which   has 

not  thrown  some  gleam  of  light  on 

some  particular  passage — showed  the 

exquisite  propriety,  perhaps,  of  some 

single  word — given  distinctness    and 

individuality   to  what,   seen  without 

such  aid,  would  seem  little  peculiar. 

Think    for  a   moment  on   the   com- 

mentators  on  Milton.      The  line  of 

reading  of  each  of  them  has,  in  its  own 

way,  been  instrumental  in   bringing 

into  dear  light  the  poet's  full  mind. 


Newton  always  remembers  some  Scrip, 
tural  passage  which  has  aided  in  sup. 
plying  the  poet  with  its  peculiar  Ian. 
guago.  Warton,  whose  editions  of 
the  minor  poems — each  of  his  two 
editions  contains  much  which  is  not 
in  the  other  —  are  among  the  most 
valuable  books  which  a  student  of 
English  poetry  can  possess,  seems 
to  have  traced  the  juvenile  poet 
through  all  the  early  English  books  by 
which  his  style,  yet  unformed,  was 
coloured.  Everything  most  beautiful 
to  the  eye  and  to  the  ear,  that  af. 
fected  the  young  poet,  is  in  this  way 
exhibited.  Poetry  wi*itten  in  early 
life  cannot  but  be  imitative ;  but  you 
have  here  a  mind  eminently  original, 
assimilating  whatever  it  admires. 
Through  Comus  are  everywhere  the 
magi 3  echoes,  which  repeat,  and  pro- 
lonir,  and  vary  into  something  yet  more 
spintual  the  enchanted  sounds,  with 
which  Shakspeare  in  the  Tempest  and 
Midsummer  Nights  Dream,  and 
Fletcher  in  "  the  Gentle  Shepherdess," 
had  made  vocal,  twilight,  thicket,  and 


*  See  Yopiscns  in  Histori.  August 
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tangled  wood  This  is  shown  by 
Warton  in  a  way  that  no  other  man 
could  have  shown  it.  Again,  Todd's 
peculiar  course  of  reading — his  study 
ofwhat  he  called  the  Gothic  Library' — 
enabled  him  to  do  much  which  Newton 
and  Warton  had  left  undone.  Mil- 
ton's fondness  for  romance  had  led 
him  to  read  everything  he  could  find 
of  such  matter.  All  that  be  read  was 
strangely  melted  together  in  his  glow- 
ing imagination;  but  lowly  as  some 
critics  may  estimate  the  materials 
which  supplied  the  fuel  to  such  a 
mind  as  Milton's,  the  knowledge  of 
them  aids  us  somewhat  iu  estimating 
the  mind  itself. 

"Perpetual  flamn,  vhoee  nnresfsted  force, 
O'er  »and  und  ashes  and  the  stul.bom  flint 
FreTailing,  turn  them  to  a  fusUe 


Todd  has  really  done  much  in  show- 
ing how  Milton's  mind  was  nurtured. 
We  are  not  (^uite  satisfied  with  any  of 
the  later  editions.  Br}'dges  has  greatly 
disappointed  us.  We  cannot  but  hope 
that  some  editor  familiar  with  some  of 
the  classical  sources  which  were  for 
ever  before  Milton's  mind,  may  do 
something  to  aid  in  illustrating  this 
poet  from  Ovid  and  Seneca,  whom  he 
frequently  imitates  and  almost  trans- 
lates. But  whUe  we  think  such  editions 
are  desirable  and  indispensable,  we 
should  also  feel  it  a  comfort  and  a 
luxury  to  have  books  with  only  the 
text,  accompanied  with  nothing  but 
the  information,  as  far  as  it  can  be 
given,  of  the  date  of  the  composition 
of  each  particular  work,  and  the  date 
of  its  first  publication. 

Of  Burns's  poems  there  are  number- 
less editions;  none  which  precisely 
answer  this  last  requirement — a  want 
which  we  trust  some  Edinburgh  publish- 
er may  soon  supply;  and  there  is  no  one 
from  whom  we  might  more  reasonably 
expect  it  than  Mr.  Chambei's,  to 
whom  the  preparation  of  such  a 
book  could  scarcely  give  any  trouble, 
and  whose  services  m  rendering  the 
study  of  Burns  an  easy  and  a  pleasant 
one,  almost  give  us  a  right  to  demand 
more. 

From  no  man  living  has  the  litera- 
ture of  Scotland,  and  in  particuhir  the 
works  of  the  great  poet,  who  is  the 
peculiar  pride  and  boai<t  of  that  litcia- 
ture,  received  illustration  in  so  many 
ways.  His  publication  of  the  **Land 
of  Burns"  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful, and  in  its  department,  wc  may  say, 
even  one  of  the  most  instructive  boo&s 


we  have  ever  seen.     These  volumes 
must  have  made  the  scenery  of  the 
poems,  which  so  much  contributes  to 
enjoying,  or  even  fully  understanding 
them,  familiar  to  the  higher  classes ; 
and  to  all  classes,  his  successive  publi- 
cations on  the  subject,  whether  in  cheap 
editions  of  popular  books,  or    in  the 
Edinburgh  Journal^  must  have  tended 
to  make  Burns  and  the  literature  con- 
nected  with  him,  a  part  of  the  domestic 
treasures  of  every  cottage  in  the  land. 
The  edition  before  us  is  one  con- 
taining the  entire  works,   verse    and 
prose,  of  Burns,   arranged  chronolo- 
gically, as  far  as  it  was  possible  to 
ascertain  the  dates,  and  connected  by 
a  more  accurate  statement  of  the  events 
of  his  life  than  has  before  appeared. 
While  there  is  nothing  of  diseased  or 
sentimental  egotism  in  Bums,  there  is 
this  peculiarity  in  his  poems  that  all 
grow  or  seem  to  grow  out  of   inci- 
dents of  his  own  life.     While  there  is 
in  his  correspondence  great  manliness 
of  character  and  justness  of  thinking, 
yet  the  subjects  of  that  correspondence 
are,  for  the  most  part,  the  incidents 
of  his  personal  life,  stated  by  himself, 
as  illustrative  of  his  poetry.     It  is  not 
possible,  in  truth,  to  separate  the  poet 
from  the  individual.     It  is  not  merely 
that  the  reader's  love  for  the  poet,  and 
the  interest  created  for  him  through 
his  works,  gives  a  charm  to  ever}* thing 
that  reveals  his  personal  feelings ;  it 
is  rather  that  his  own  personality  is  in 
some  sort  the  subject,  almost  the  whole 
subject,  of  his  poetry.     We  cannot,  if 
we  would,  shut  him  out  of  view  even 
for  a  moment. 

Of  the  accounts  of  Bums*s  life,  pre- 
vious to  Mr.  Chambers's,  the  best  were 
Dr.  Currie's  and  Mr.  Lockhart's.  A 
good  deal  has  been  put  together  since 
— not  always  on  the  best  authority. 
The  edition  by  Cunningham  dissatisfies 
us.  It  seems  strange  how  little  capable 
Allan  C  unningham  was  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  evidence,  i^cry  story  was  wel- 
come, and  there  was  a  temper  of  exag^ 
deration  through  his  book  which,  while 
It  is  not  impossible  that  it  may  have 
increased  the  temporary  interest,  must 
affect  the  vitality  of  the  book.  The 
claims  which  Cunningham's  edition 
and  also  the  edition  by  Hogg  and 
Motherwell  had,  weix^,  that  the  editors 
were  poets,  and  therefoie  were  more 
likely  to  a])preciate  Burns  than  mortals 
made  of  more  common  clay.  The 
public  seemed  disposed  to  admit  such 
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claim?,  and  both  editions  were  receiv- 
ed with  no  light  degree  of  favour. 

In  every  respect,  the  edition  before 
us  is  greatly  uiore  satisfactory  than 
either  of  those  which  we  have  last  men- 
tioned. Mr.  Chambers's  is  a  juster, 
perhaps  even  a  higher  appreciation  of 
JBums's  peculiar  talents,  though  ex- 
pressed in  much  more  sober  languacre, 
than  Cunningham's  or  Hogg's.  Ihe 
tone  of  many  of  Biirns's  admirers  has, 
of  late  years,  been  to  reproach  his  ear- 
lier biographers,  and  in  particular  Dr. 
Currie,  with  having  over-stated  the 
vices  and  the  follies  which  clouded  his 
life,  and  which  darkened  and  deepened 
at  its  close.  Nothing  can  be  more 
beautiful,  nothing  can  be  more  tender 
than  the  feeling  in  which  Currie's  nar- 
rative is  written ;  and  we  think  that 
the  efforts  made  of  late  years  to  give  a 
different  colouring  to  the  story,  have 
been,  however  kindly  intended,  abso- 
lute failures.  Currie's  narrative  told, 
truly  and  inoffensively,  facts  which  it 
would,  of  course,  have  been  well  did  not 
exist.  Others  of  the  earlier  biogra- 
phers told  the  same  facts  not  untruly, 
but  unfeelingly,  and  with  a  disregard  of 
the  effect  which  must  have  been  pro- 
duced on  the  minds  of  his  surviving 
family.  Lockhai*t  was  the  first  to  put 
the  thing  forward  as  it  truly  was, 
adding  aU  the  sort  of  defence  implied 
in  the  habits  of  the  country  at  the 
time.  If  Burns  was  not  always  sober, 
yet  he  was  always  as  sober  as  a  judge 
— such  judges  as  Scotland,  ay,  and  as 
other  countries  too,  have  seen  in  days 
later  than  Burns's.  If  poor  Burns  bad 
to  mount  the  cutty  stool,  and  to  ex- 
piate by  public  penances  offences  a- 
gainst  domestic  morals,  did  the  records 
of  the  law  courts  afford  no  proof  of 
similar  transgressions  in  otber  ranks  of 
life  ?  and  is  it  not  probable,  consider- 
ing all  we  know  of  society  at  that 
period — ay,  and  at  every  period — that 
were  not  Bums  a  peasant,  the  offences 
would  have  met  with  but  a  light  mea- 
sure of  reprehension  ?  But  to  say  the 
offences  did  not  exist,  is  to  shut  our 
eyes  to  all  the  evidence  which  the  cape 
affords.  On  this  part  of  his  subject, 
nothing  can  be  more  admirable  than 
the  deucacy  with  which  it  is  discussed 
by  Mr.  Chambers ;  and  this  was  a  part 
of  the  subject  which  presented  to  an 
honest  biographer  peculiar  difficulties. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Cham- 
bers, whose  own  biography  of  the 
poet  will  soon  be  the  only  one  referred 


to  as  authority  in  every  question  con- 
coming  Burns,  is  not  insensible  to  the 
claims  of  his  predecessors  in  the  field, 
for  each  of  whom  he  has  a  generous 
and  a  kindly  word :  Currie  he  seems 
to  admire  most. 

There  are  few  works  in  the  language 
more  beautifully  written  than  Dr. 
Currie's  narrative  of  Burns's  life. 
When  we  consider  the  way  in  which 
Burns  was  proclaimed  as  a  sort  of 
miracle  and  prodigy,  one  cannot  but 
feel  that,  in  Currie's  days,  it  was  no 
easy  thing  to  think  of  him  as  he  truly 
was — to  describe  him  in  the  ordinary 
relations  of  life.  Wonders  were  looked 
for,  and  with  less  than  wonders  his 
readers  were  not  likely  to  be  satisfied. 
That,  under  such  circumstances,  a  per- 
fectly truthful  book  should  be  written 
o^that,  considering  the  biography  was 
drawn  up  for  an  edition  of  the  works, 
the  object  of  which  was  by  its  sale  to 
assist  the  family  of  the  poet,  there 
should  have  been  nothing  of  exaggenu 
tion — that  nothing  of  the  charity- ser- 
mon  style  should  be  adopted  for  the 
purpose  of  swelling  a  subscription  list 
and  increasing  the  biddings  —  that 
none  of  the  tricks  of  "Vanity  Fair** 
should  have  been  resorted  to,  is,  in- 
deed, creditable.  Even  after  all  that 
has  been  since  collected  in  the  way  of 
anecdote — even  after  all  that  Currie 
was  compelled,  by  a  sense  of  respect 
for  persons  living  when  he  wrote,  to 
suppress,  and  the  publication  of  which 
has  since  become  not  improper — we 
protest  that  we  think  Currie's  life  still 
the  one  of  tlie  earlier  biographies 
which  gives  most  fully  the  character  of 
the  poet. 

The  basis  of  Curne's,  of  Lockhart's, 
of  Chambers's,  and,  indeed,  of  every 
life  of  the  poet,  is  his  own  biographical 
letter  to  Dr.  Moore. 

There  has  been,  in  all  that  is  usually 
written  about  Bums,  a  temper  of  ex- 
aggeration. His  being  produced  be- 
fore the  world  as  a  sort  of  prodigy, 
and  being  talked  of  in  tones  of  wonder- 
ment by  hundreds  who  had  little  or 
no  knowledge  of  his  works,  has  made 
the  circumstances  of  his  early  life  dwelt 
on  and  put  forward  in  a  way  which  is 
the  very  reverse  of  the  truth.  I'hat 
Burns  was  born  in  an  humble  condition, 
and  had  through  all  his  life  to  struggle 
with  poverty,  is  truly  enough  stat^^d ; 
but  the  poverty  with  which  he  bad  to 
struggle  in  early  life  was  not  in  its 
character  degrading.     He  was  the  son 
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of  honourable  and  yirtuous  parents, 
and  from  the  first  was  carefully  and 
well  educated.  His  father  was  a  na- 
tive of  Kincardineshire,  and  born  on 
an  estate  which  had  belonged  to  the 
Keith  Marischal  family,  and  which 
was  forfeited  by  them  in  one  of  the 
Scottish  rebellions.  It  is  probable 
that  the  tenants  of  the  estate  shared  in 
the  calamities  that  fell  upon  their  lord, 
and  the  young  poet's  imagination 
dwelt  on  tne  circumstance  with  priJe. 
Bums  seems  to  have  connected  these 
earlier  misfortunes  of  the  family  with 
the  migration  of  the  family  to  Ayr- 
shire, which,  however,  was  at  a  much 
later  day.  Burns's  father  was  himself 
amon^  the  first  wno'  eft  Kincardine- 
shire m  search  of  a  new  home,  and  his 
movements  must  have  been  caused  by 
miseries  not  referrible  to  civil  war :— . 

"  *  I  have  often,*  says  Gilbert,  the  bro- 
ther of  Burns,  *  heard  my  father  desciibe 
the  anguish  of  mind  he  felt  when  they 
parted  on  the  top  of  a  hill  on  the  con- 
fines of  their  native  place,  each  going  off 
his  several  way  in  search  of  new  adventures, 
and  scarcely  knowing  whither  he  went. 
My  father,'  he  adds,  *  undertook  to  act  as  a 
gardener,  and  shaped  his  course  to  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  wrought  hard  when  he 
could  get  work,  passing  through  a  variety  of 
difficulties.  Still,  however,  he  endeavoured 
to  spare  something  for  the  support  of  liis 
aged  parents ;  and  I  recollect  hearing  him 
mention  his  having  sent  a  bank-note  for  this 
purpose,  when  money  of  that  kind  was  so 
scarce  in  Kincardineshire  that  they  scarcely 
knew  how  to  employ  it  when  it  arrived.* " 

We  next  find  the  father  of  Bums  in 
Ayrshire,  employed  as  steward  and 
gardener — first  by  Crawford  of  Doon- 
side,  and  next  by  Ferguson  of  Doon- 
holm.  There  seems  to  have  been  some- 
thing of  comfort  about  to  dawn  on 
him,  for  he  leases  some  seven  acres  of 
land,  designing  to  establish  himself 
there  as  a  nursery-man.  He  built  a 
cottage  with  his  own  hands,  and  here, 
in  January  1759,  the  poet  Burns  was 
bom  :— 

«( *■  That  you  may  not  think  too  meanly  of 
this  house,  or  my  father's  taste  in  building 
it,*  says  Gilbert  Bums,  '  allow  me  to  take 
notice  to  you  that  the  house  consisted  of  a 
kitchen  in  one  end  and  a  room  in  the  other, 
with  a  fireplace  and  chimney;  that  my 
father  had  coni»tructed  a  concealed  bed  in  tlie 
kitchen,  with  a  small  closet  at  tlie  end,  of 
the  same  materials  with  the  house;  and 
when  altogether  cast  over,  outside  and  in, 
with  lime,  it  had  a  neat,  comfortable  ap- 


pearance, such  as  no  family  of  the  same  rank, 
in  the  present  improved  style  of  living,  would 
think  themselves  ill-lodged  in.'  * 

William  Bums,  the  father  of  the 
poet,  from  the  first  was  anxious  for  the 
education  of  his  children,  and  he  was 
one  of  some  three  or  four  farmers  who 
joined  in  establishing  a  school  in  the 
neighbourhood,  for  John  Murdoch, 
one  of  Burns's  first  instructors,  and 
from  whom  we  learn  our  best  account 
of  the  father.  Afler  Robert's  passing 
some  two  or  three  years  at  this  school, 
his  father  removed  to  a  farm  a  few 
miles  distant.  Some  other  changes 
took  place  in  the  district,  and  the 
school  broke  up.  A  few  years  after 
Murdoch  was  appointed  to  teach  the 
English  school  at  Ayr;  and  in  1773, 
Robert  Burns,  then  fourteen  years  old, 
was  sent  to  board  and  lodge  with  him, 
and  receive  instructions  in  English 
grammar,  &c.,  '*that  he  might  be 
better  qualified  to  teach  his  brothers 
and  sisters  at  home."  Burns  did  not 
remain  long  with  his  kind  master-^ 
long  enough,  however,  to  learn  a  little 
French.  Harvest- time  came,  and  the 
young  peasant  was  called  home  to 
*'  shear  the  victual,"  as  Allan  Ramsay 
would  have  said,  or,  *'  armed  with  a 
sickle,  to  seek  glory,  by  signalising 
himself  in  the  field  of  Ceres'*  as  the 
affectionate  dominie  expresses  it^-half, 
no  doubt,  in  something  of  joke  at  his 
own    display   of    learning,   yet    well 

{)leased  to  diisplay  that  learning.  We 
ike  Murdoch,  and  should  not  be  sornr 
that  accident  brought  some  of  his 
books  before  us — for  his  home,  at  last, 
was  London,  where  he  eked  out  the 
means  of  subsistence  afforded  by  a 
small  school  for  the  children  of  the 
poor,  by  compiling  books  of  one  kind 
or  another.  Afler  Burns  had  returned 
to  his  father's,  the  connexion  between 
Murdoch  and  the  family  did  not  cease. 
On  his  half-holidays  he  made  his  way 
to  old  Burns's  farm,  and  went,  '*  accora* 
panied  with  one  or  two  persons  more 
intelligent  than  myself,  that  good  WiU 
liam  Bumess**  (so  the  father  spelt  the 
name)  '*  might  enjoy  a  mental  feast." 
The  schoolmaster  describes  the  con. 
versation  as  none  but  a  schoolmaster 
could  describe  it.  The  scene  where 
Milton  introduces  the  alTable  archangel 
in  dialogue  with  the  happy  party  in 
Eden,  was  nothing  in  comparison  with 
that  at  William  Burncss's  farm-house 
on  these  evenings,  and  with  the  help 
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of  Milton*s  wordsi  Murdoch  gives  us 
some  notion  of  the  admiration  with 
"which  the  good  wife  regarded  her  hus- 
band's guests,  and,  like  a  good  wife> 
while  she  admired  them^  thought  their 
portion  of  the  dialogue  a  poor  thing 
when  compared  to  the  part  which  fell 
to  her  husband's  share.  **  She  was,*' 
says  Murdoch^  '*  of  the  party  as  much 
as  possible ; 

"  'But  fftill  the  hoase  afTaln  ironld  drair  her  thenoei 
Which  ever  as  she  conid  with  haste  despatch, 
8ho*d  come  again,  and  with  a  greedy  ear 
Deroar  up  their  diicoarie ' — 

and  particularly  that  of  her  husband.  At 
all  times,  and  in  all  companies,  she  listened 
to  him  with  a  more  marked  attention  than 
to  anybody  else.  When  mider  the  necessity 
of  being  absent  while  he  was  speakmg,  she 
seemed  to  regret,  as  a  real  loss,  that  she  had 
missed  what  the  good  man  had  said.  This 
worthy  woman,  Agnes  Brown,  had  the  most 
thorough  esteem  for  her  husband  of  any 
woman  I  ever  knew.  I  can  by  no  means 
wonder  that  she  highly  esteemed  him  ;  for  I 
myself  have  always  considered  William  Bur- 
ness  as  by  far  the  b&st  of  the  human  race 
that  ever  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  ac- 
quainted with  —  and  many  a  worthy  cha- 
racter I  have  known.  I  can  cheerfully  join 
with  Robert  in  the  last  line  of  his  epitaph 
(borrowed  from  Goldsmith) — 

*'  *  And  vj^  hla  failings  leaned  to  Tlxtae's  side.* 

He  was  an  excellent  husband,  if  I  may  judge 
fiom  his  assiduous  attention  to  the  ease  and 
<K>mfort  of  his  worthy  partner,  and  from  her 
a&ctionate  behaviour  to  him,  as  well  as 
her  unwearied  attention  to  the  duties  of  a 
mother. 

**  He  was  a  tender  and  affectionate  father ; 
he  took  pleasure  in  leading  his  children  in 
the  path  of  virtue ;  not  in  driving  them,  as 
some  parents  do,  to  the  performance  of  duties 
to  wMch  they  themselves  are  averse.  He 
took  care  to  find  fault  but  very  seldom ;  and 
therefore  when  he  did  rebuke,  he  was  listened 
to  with  a  kind  of  reverential  awe.  A  look 
of  disapprobation  was  felt ;  a  reproof  was 
severely  so;  and  a  stripe  with  the  temz,  even 
on  the  skirt  of  the  coat,  gave  heartfelt  pain, 
produced  a  loud  lamentation,  and  brought 
forth  a  flood  of  tears.         .... 

"Although  I  cannot  do  justice  to  the 
character  of  this  worthy  man,  yet  yon  will 
perceive,  from  these  few  particulars,  what 
kind  of  person  had  the  principal  hand  in  the 
education  of  our  poet.  He  spoke  the  Eng- 
lish language  with  more  propriety  (both  with 
respect  to  diction  and  pronunciation)  than 
any  man  I  ever  knew  with  no  greater  ad- 
vantages. This  had  a  veiy  good  effect  on 
the  boys,  who  began  to  talk  and  reason  like 
men,  much  sooner  than  their  neighbours." 

In  "  The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night," 


the  picture  of  the  father  and  family  at 
pra ycr^  is  taken  from  the  actual  life  of 
William  Burness*s  household.  For  this 
we  have  Burns's  own  authority,  which 
we  mention,  because  too  hasty  inferen- 
ces have  been  made  from  the  fact  by 
readers  who  supposed  that  the  circum. 
stances  of  the  family  might  be  gathered 
from  the  incidents  described  in  parts  of 
the  poem  supplied  by  the  poet's  imagi- 
nation. In  "The  Cotter's  Saturday 
Night/'  we  have  a  succession  of  pic- 
tures, true,  not  alone  to  general  nature, 
but  to  the  peculiarities  of  Scottish  life ; 
but  the  incidents  are  taken  from  some- 
what a  lower  station  in  life  than  that 
of  Burns's  father  properly  was.  Burns's 
father  had,  in  fact,  taken  the  farm  in 
which  he  was,  and  struggled  to  sus- 
tain himself  in  great  difficulties,  being 
almost  without  capital,  for  the  purpose 
of  saving  his  children  from  the  necessity 
of  earning  their  bread  in  the  service  of 
others,  at  a  period  of  life  when  the  dan- 
ger of  evil  example  was  most  likely  to 
be  ruinous,  and  when  such  education  as 
could  be  received  in  their  father's  house 
would  be  most  impressive.  At  no  time 
were  the  children  of  Bums  labourers  in 
the  service  of  others.  In  "  The  Cotter's 
Saturday  Night,"  the  very  subject  of 
the  poem|may  be  stated,  as  the  meeting — 
on  the  evening  of  the  day  that  brings,  to 
the  humblest,  the  weekly  respite  from 
toil — of  the  Cotter's  children,  who  are 
separated  from  their  parents'  home  by 
the  circumstance  of  being  employed  in 
one  way  or  other  as  servants  of  the 
farmers  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
Cotter  himself  is  a  labourer  in  the  ser- 
vice of  another. 

•'  Thii  night  hii  weekly  toU  it  at  an  end.** 

His  return  to  his  cottage  is  described 
as  to  a  home  where  there  are  none  but 
the  youngest  children  to  meet  him  on 
his  coming.     Soon  afler,  however— 

"  The  elder  bairns  came  drapping  in, 

At  service  out,  amang  the  farms  rouu ' : 
Some  ca*  the  plough,  some  herd,  some  tentie 
rin 
A  cannie  errand  to  a  neibor  town : 
Theur  eldest  hope,  their  Jenny,   woman 
grown. 
In  youthfu'  bloom,  love  sparkling  in  her  e'e. 
Comes  hame,  perhaps  to  show  a  braw  new 

gown, 
Or  deposit  her  sair-won  pennr-fee. 
To  help  her  parents  dear,  if  they  in  hardship 
be. 
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'*Wilh  joy  unfuigned,  brothers  and  tjstcrs 
meet, 
And     each    for    other's   welfare    kindly 
spiers. 
•  •  ■  •  < 

"  Their  master's  and  their  mistress's  com- 
mand, 
The  vounkers  a'  are  warned  to  obev : 
And  mind  their  ]alx>ufs  wi'  an  eydent*  hand, 
And  ncVr,  though  out  o'  sight,  to  jauk  or 
play." 

We  do  not  quote  these  passages  for 
their  beauty — or  where  would  our  quo- 
tations from  this  poem  end  ? — ^but  to 
show  that  the  picture  is  not  taken 
from  the  family  ot'Burness,  as  has  been 
hastily  assumed  ;  and  with  the  cir- 
cumstances of  which  no  part  of  it 
agrees.  The  poem  did  not,  like  many 
of  Burns's,  grow  out  of  any  imme- 
diate incident.  lie  had  ofren  lold  his 
brother  Giibertj  that  he  thought  there 
was  "something  peculiarly  venerable 
in  the  phrase,  *ltt  us  worship  God/ 
used  by  a  decent,  sober,  head  of  a 
family  introducing  family  worship." 
At  the  time  he  first  repeated  the 
poem  to  him,  his  father  had  been  some 
years  dead;  and  Robert  himself,  as 
the  eldest  son  and  the  bead  of  the 
family,  conducted  the  family  worship. 
The  feelings  expressed  in  several  stan- 
zas are  found  in  his  early  note- books, 
and,  perfect  as  each  detail  of  the  poem 
is,  we  feel  that  it  has  not  quite  the 
unity  of  most  of  his  other  poems.  It 
is  composition,  not  growth ;  there  is 
through  it  an  ill-digested  leaven  of 
satire,  as  in  the  attack  on  Italian 
music  and  the  pomp  of  ecclesiastical 
dress  in  public  worship.  There  is  a  still 
less  tolerable  passage,  in  which  it  is 
assumed  that  religion  cannot  exist  in 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  persons  in  the 
higher  classes  of  society.  And  in  a 
poem  such  as  this  is,  where  you  expect 
the  feeling  of  religion  to  hallow  and 
sanctify  all,  anything  that  disturbs  that 
feeling,  and  shows  a  neart  unreconciled 
or  jarring  with  the  life  around,  is  pe. 
culiarly  ofiensive.  We  do  not  want 
Burns  to  admire  Italian  music  or  the 
pomp  of  ecclesiastical  worship.  We 
do  not  want  him  to  venerate  distinc- 
tions of  rank  ;  but  we  wish  a  poem  de- 
scribing a  family  scene,  sucn  as  this 
poem  presents,  not  to  be  spoiled  by 
any  associations  whatever  with  sub- 
jects   that    plainly   do    not    connect 


themselves  with  it,  but  with  the 
poet's  own  state  of  mind,  warring  with 
society.  The  poem,  as  we  have  sold, 
ha5),  to  us,  somewhat  the  air,  more  than 
we  could  wish,  of  composition.  In 
this,  it  remarkably  difiers  from  "Hal- 
loween," from  the  "  Vision,"  and  from 
the  "  Songs."  A  poem  of  FergussonV, 
*•  The  Farmer's  Ingle,"  to  which  some 
of  the  stanzas,  and  still  mure  the  ge- 
neral cast  of  the  poem,  bears  a  resemb. 
hmce,  suggested  it.  But  what  we  are 
most  concerned  with  now,  is,  to  Buy, 
that  it  would  be  a  total  mi^^take  to  think 
that  the  general  subject  of  the  poem 
was  a  description  of  his  father's  home, 
or  the  circumstances  of  its  inmates. 

William  Burness  was  no  ordinary 
man  ;  but  we  believe  men  such  ns 
William  Burness  are  to  be  fotind  more 
frequently  in  Scotland  than  in  any 
other  country  in  the  world.  The  father 
of  Burns  may  almost  be  described  as 
the  type  of  the  "  Wanderer  "  in  Words- 
worth's  poem ;  and  to  exhibit,  as  we 
feel  it,  tne  character  of  such  a  man, 
would  be  to  transcribe  a  large  portion 
of  the  opening  of  the  "  Excursion,"  to 
which  we  are  disposed  rather  to  refer 
our  readers.  The  importance  that 
such  men  attach  to  the  education  of 
their  children,  to  the  culture  of  both 
the  heart  and  the  intellect,  is  distinctly 
felt,  and  admirably  brought  out  in  de- 
tail by  Bobert  Chambers,  through 
these  volumes;  more  distinctly,  per- 
haps, in  other  passages,  than  in  the 
following,  which,  in  connexion  with 
our  narrative,  we  find  it  desirable  to 
quote.  In  fact,  the  character  of  the 
Scottish  peasant  —  the  patriarch  of  his 
own  household  —  the  father  and  the 
priest,  is  one  which  cannot  be  shown 
in  a  few  detached  sentences.  Hubert 
CbambeiVs  is  a  book  to  be  read  and 
re-read,  and  at  each  perusal,  some- 
thing  new  is  learned. 

"  In  William  Burness,**  says  Mr.  CImmben, 
*'  we  can  see  the  trait  of  one  of  Koture'a 
gentlemen.  Be  took  upon  himself  the  cares 
of  a  farm,  haenrding  the  trembles  nrising  hi 
that  mode  of  life  from  want  of  capital,  that 
he  might  hare  occnpntlon  for  hii*  children  at 
home,  instead  of  sending  them  forth  to  take 
their  chance  of  demoralisation  amon^ 
strangers.  He  exerted  liimstlf  as  their  in- 
structor, and,  cottager  as  he  wns,  ccuitrived 
to  have  something  like  the  leneOts  of  private 
tuidon  for  his  two  eldest  sons.    Ilia  mind 
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ivhich  dictated  such  sacrifices  for  a  high  prin- 
ciple, could  not  be  one  of  a  common  mould. 
And  here  it  was  that  we  find  the  second  of 
the  fortunate  circumstances  of  Burns.  By 
the  father's  model  of  life,  and  the  teaching 
which  his  liberality  sccurvd,  the  young  poet 
became,  coroparatirely  speaking,  a  well-edu- 
cated man  ;  for  so  undoubtedly  may  he  be 
considered  who  baa  been  trained  by  precept 
and  example  as  a  moral  being,  and  taught 
the  use  of  at  least  the  golden  keys  which  un- 
lock the  stores  of  kno\f  ledge.  In  Scotland, 
it  may  be  remarked,  such  self-sacritice  on  the 
part  of  parents  for  their  children  la  the  rule, 
and  not  the  exception.  Indeed  it  forms  one 
of  those  glories  of  the  Scottish  character  of 
past  primitive  days,  which  it  may  be  diffi- 
cult to  replace  by  anything  of  equal  value 
in  the  dififerent  state  of  society  which  seems 
approaching.  Yet  even  in  Scotland,  the  ex- 
ertions of  William  Burncss  for  tlie  education 
of  his  two  boys,  are  ot  so  extraordinary  a 
character,  that  one  Is  tempted  to  surmise 
some  motive  beyond  what  appears.  Such 
may,  perhaps,  be  found  in  the  sense  which 
we  MOW  learn  "William  Burness  possessed  of 
the  character  of  his  children.  He  had  re- 
marked, we  are  told,  from  a  very  early  period, 
the  bright  intellect  of  his  elder  bom  in  par« 
ticular,  saying  to  his  wife,  *  Whoever  may 
live  to  see  it,  something  extraordinary  will 
come  from  that  boy!'  It  is  affecting  to 
think  of  the  difiSculties  and  privations  which 
this  para^n  of  cottage  sires  encountered  for 
the  sake  of  hb  offspring,  and  to  reflect  that 
by  their  consequences  he  was  made  an  old 
man  before  his  time,  and  brought  down  in 
sorrow  to  the  grave.  Of  such  metal,  how- 
ever, were  the  peasantry  of  Scotland  in  those 
old  days  which  never  can  return." 

It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the 
toils  of  Robert  Burns  were  less  severe 
in  his  father's  service  than  if  his  labour 
had  been  for  a  stranger.  While  a  boy 
he  had  to  perform  a  man's  work.  The 
soil  of  MountOliphant  (his  father's  farm) 
was  ungenial  —  the  very  worst  land, 
Gilbert  Burns  says,  he  had  ever  known 
brought  into  cultivation.  The  sons 
of  William  Burness  had  to  perform 
whatever  work  on  the  farm  was  within 
the  compass  of  their  strength.  Hard 
work  and  insufTicicnt  diet  were  Robert 
Bums's  lot  at  that  period  of  life  when 
the  more  fortunate  are  exempted  from 
all  toil.  From  the  age  of  thirteen  he 
was  '•  called  upon  by  stern  necessity 
to  do,  if  possible,  the  work  of  a  man.*' 
The  effects  on  his  frame  were  visible 
in  a  stoop  of  the  shoulders,  which 
never  lefl  liim,  and  his  brother  Gil- 
l)ert  tells  of  symptoms  -which  exhibited 
derangement  of  the  whole  nervous  sys- 
tem, and  which  would  suggest  the  pi^oba* 


bility  of  some  disease  of  the  heart.  He 
describes  himself  at  the  time  rude  and 
clownish  —  says  that  he  was  reserved 
and  uncommunicative — he  speaks  of 
being  disliked  by  his  acquaintances — 
and  tells  of  his  being  <<the  cheerless 
gloom  of  ahermit,  and  the  unceasing  toil 
of  a  galley  slave."  We  think  all  this  un- 
measured language  must  be  charitably 
interpreted  to  reduce  it  to  the  level  of 
sober  fact.  Poets,  we  know,  deal  in 
extremes.  Love  now  came  to  soden 
and  refine.  It  was  not  at  first  that  tu- 
multuous overpowering  passion  which, 
in  the  poet's  case,  it  soon  became.  He 
tells  of  a  haymaking  season  in  which 
he  took  a  fancy  to  a  young  girl,  who  re- 
peated by  him  a  song  written  by  a 
country  laird.  Bums,  who  before 
thought  it  would  be  presumption  to 
attempt  writing  verse,  thinkmg  it  a 
thing  for  book-learned  men,  now  made 
the  attempt,  seeing  it  was  one  ac- 
complished by  a  neighbour,  of  whom  his 
being  in  somewhat  a  higher  rank  than 
himself,  did  not  make  our  poet  think 
the  better.  The  verses  are  preserved, 
and  with  the  exception  of  two  lines— 

**  And  then  there's  something  tn  her  gait 
Makes  any  dress  look  weU" — 

one  of  little  value  as  a  poem,  whatever 
merit  they  may  have  as  a  song,  which 
is  by  no  means  the  same  thing. 

"  William  Burness  lingered  out  twelve 
years  in  the  ungenial  glebe  of  Mount  OH- 
phant,  and  at  Whitsunday,  1777,  removed 
to  a  somewhat  more  promising  farm  called 
Lochlea  (pronounced  Lochly),  in  the  parish 
of  Tarbolton.  The  country  is  here  composed 
of  an  undulating  upland,  rising  fh)m  the 
right  or  north  bank  of  the  river  Ayr,  gene- 
rally ftom  three  to  five  hundred  feet  above 
the  level  of  tlie  sea,  and  of  bare  aud  unat- 
tractive aspect.  Tiie  views,  however,  which 
ai-e  obtained  from  some  of  the  braes,  are  at 
once  extensive  and  beautiful,  comprehending 
the  hills  of  Carrick  in  fror.t,  and  the  Firth 
of  Clyde,  with  itt  romantic  blands,  on  the 
right  hand.  The  farm  seems  to  have  ob- 
tained its  name  from  a  small  lake  in  its 
neighbourhood,  one  of  a  number  of  such 
pieces  of  water  which  once  interspersed  this 
district  of  Ayrshire,  but  are  now  for  the 
most  part  drained,  or  reduced  to  marshes. 
William  Burness  took  this  farm  of  180  acres, 
at  twenty  shillings  an  acre,  which  seems  a 
high  rent  fur  ground  so  situated  seventy  years 
ago. 

"  For  some  time,  the  life  of  the  family 
seems  to  have  been  more  tolerable  at  lx>ch- 
lea  than  it  had  been  at  any  previous 
period,  probably  in  the  main  because  the 
young  people  were  now  able  to  render  their 
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parents  such  assistance  as  to  save  them  some 
outlay  for  labour.  They  all  worked  to  the 
extent  of  their  ability,  aud  none  more  hear- 
tily or  efficiently  than  the  poet  It  was  at 
this  time,  according  to  the  recollection  of  his 
sister,  that  he  went  for  a  short  time  to  learn 
dancing.  Now  also  occurred  a  short  episode 
in  his  life,  of  which  he  has  given  a  brief 
account  in  his  letter  to  Dr.  Moore : — 

*'  *  Another  circumstance  in  my  life  which 
made  some  alteration  in  my  mind  and  man- 
ners was,  that  I  spent  my  nineteenth  sum* 
mer  on  a  smuggling  coast,  a  good  distance 
from  home,  at  a  noted  school,  to  learn  men- 
suration, surveying,  dialling,  &c.,  in  which 
I  made  a  pretty  good  progress.  But  I  made 
a  greater  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  man- 
kind. The  contraband  trade  was  at  that 
time  very  successful,  and  it  sometime  hap- 
pened to  me  to  fall  in  with  those  who  car- 
ried it  on.  Scenes  of  swaggering  riot  and 
roaring  dissipation  were  till  this  time  new  to 
me ;  but  I  was  no  enemy  to  social  life. 
Here,  though  I  learnt  to  fill  my  glass,  and 
to  mix  without  fear  in  a  drunken  squabble, 
I  went  on  with  a  high  hand  with  my  geo- 
metry, till  the  sun  entered  Vii^o,  a  month 
which  is  always  a  carnival  in  my  bosom, 
when  a  charming  JUlette,  who  lived  next 
door  to  the  school,  overset  my  trigonometiy, 
and  set  me  off  at  a  tangent  from  the  sphere 
of  my  studies.  I,  however,  strugglwl  on 
with  my  sines  and  co-sines  for  a  few  days 
more;  but  stepping  into  the  garden  one 
charming  noon  to  take  the  sun's  altitude, 
^there  I  met  my  angel, 

**  Like  Frowrpine,  gathering  flowen, 
Henelf  the  fnireBt  flower.*' 

It  was  in  vain  to  think  of  doing  any  more 
good  at  school.  The  remaining  week  I 
stayed,  I  did  nothing  but  craze  the  faculties 
of  my  soul  about  her,  or  steal  out  to  meet 
her ;  and  the  two  last  nights  of  my  stay  in 
the  country,  had  sleep  been  a  mortal  sin, 
the  image  of  this  modest  and  innocent  girl 
had  kept  me  guiltless.*  '*~Vol.  I  p.  81,  82. 

We  have  an  account  of  Barns*s  life 
till  his  twenty- third  year,  in  which  a 
ereat  deal  has  been  added  by  Mr. 
Chambers  to  what  was  before  known. 
At  that  time  he  joined  a  flax-draper  in 
Irvine  to  learn  his  trade.  Their  busi- 
ness adventure  was  unprosperous. 
Bums  called  his  partner  a  rogue.  They 
scolded^  but  it  is  likely  made  it  up 
again>  for  Burns  speaks  of  their  giving 
a  carousal  to  welcome  the  new  year. 
The  festival  ended  in  h&ng  no  holiday. 
"The  shop  took  fire,  and  burnt  to 
ashes ;  ana  I  was  left,  like  a  true  poet^ 
not  worth  a  sixpence.'* 

At  Irvine>  Burns  became  aquainted 
with  some  seafaring  men  of  irregular 
habits  of  life.    A  man*s  habits  react 


on  his  opinions,  and  among  Bums's 
companions  nt  Irvine  was  one  whom 
he  felt  himself  compelled  to  describe 
"as  fraught  with  independence^  mag- 
nanimity, and  every  manly  virtue ;" 
one  "  whom  he  loved  and  admired  to 
a  degree  of  enthusiasm,"  and  whom  he 
strove  to  imitate.  Brown,  the  man 
whom  the  poet  thus  described,  was,  he 
says,  "  the  only  man  I  ever  saw  who 
was  a  greater  fool  than  myself,  where 
woman  was  the  presiding  star ;  but  he 
spoke  with  the  levity  of  a  sailor  of 
illicit  love,  which  hitherto  I  had  re- 
garded with  horror. ' '  The  consequence 
was,  that  Burns  imitated  Brown  in  this 
part  of  his  course  as  well  as  in  what 
was  better.  Before  going  to  Irvine  he 
had  written  some  poems,  a  few  of 
which  he  afterwards  printed.  His  fa- 
vorite books  were  the  "  Man  of  Feeling" 
and  "  Tristram  Shandy;**  to  these  he 
now  added  "Pamela" and  "Ferdinand 
Count  Fathom.'*  He  wrote  some  reli- 
gious poems,  which  he  printed  in  the 
volume  by  which  he  became  fii*st 
known.  At  Irvine  he  met  Fergusson's 
"Scottish  Poems,*'  and  inspired  by  them, 
"  I  strung  anew  my  wildly  sounding 
lyre  with  emulating  vigour." 

We  have  his  brother  Gilbert's  ac- 
count of  this  period  of  his  life,  confir- 
matory  of  all  that  is  told  by  Burns 
himself,  and  adding  the  following  im- 
portant  information— that  though  he 
became  a  freemason,  Gilbert  had  no 
recollection  of  ever  having  seen  him 
intoxicated  "till  towards  the  end  of 
his  commencing  author  (when  his  grow, 
ing  celebrity  occasioned  his  being 
often  in  company)  ;  nor  was  ho  at  lul 
given  to  drinking." 

The  father  died.  A  trifie  was  scraped 
together,  and  the  brothers  Robert  and 
Gilbert  took  the  farm  of  Mossgicl,  near 
Mauchline,  consisting  of  1 18  acres,  at 
ninety  pounds  a-year  rent.  The 
management  of  the  fiinn  occupied  the 
entire  family.  The  mother  and  daugh- 
ters superintended  the  dairy.  Robert 
read  farming  books,  calculated  crops, 
went  to  markets ;  but  who  can  contend 
against  the  inevitable  accidents  that 
disturb  all  the  calculations  of  the  poor  ? 
"The  first  year,  from,  unfortunately, 
buying  bad  seed ;  the  second,  from  a 
late  harvest,  we  lost  half  our  crops.*' 
This  overset  Robert's  wisdom,  and  in 
despair  he  seems  to  have  fallen  into 
his  old  follies  and  amorous  adventures, 
of  which  the  records  are  more  dis- 
tinctly  preserved  than  can  for  any  pur« 
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pose  be  desirable.  He  bought  a  blank 
book  to  enter  his  farming  memoran. 
da.  Some  of  the  pages  are  occupied 
in  transcripts  of  verses  written  a  year 
or  two  before,  in  which  he  warns  the 
Mauchline  belles  of  their  danger  in  cul. 
tivatingany  very  intimate  acquaintance 
either  with  him  or  his  studies : — 

**  Oh,  leare  hotcIb,  ye  Alanchline  belles, 
Tc're  tafex  at  your  Bpiiinlng-wlieel ) 
Such  witching  book f  ore  halted  hooks 
For  rakish  rcoks  like  Rob  HossgleU 

**  Bearare  a  tongue  that's  smoothly  hung, 
A  heart  that  warmly  tgnns  lofueli 
Tluit  foolish  heart  bat  acts  a  part, 
*Tis  rakish  art  In  Rob  Mossgiel." 

In  one  respect,  to  a  student  of 
Burns*s  poems,  and  to  one  who  wishes 
to  become  perfectly  acquainted  with 
the  man, — a  more  important  study  than 
that  of  the  poems, — this  edition  is  far 
the  best  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
The  arrangement  is  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible  chronological,  and  it  curiously 
enotigh  results  from  the  examination 
of  dates  that  most  of  the  poems  by 
which  Bums  is  known  were  pro- 
duced within  a  comparatively  snort 
period  ;  a  period,  Mr.  Chambers  says, 
of  about  nfteen  months,  but  which, 
perhaps,  ought  to  be  extended  some- 
vhat  more.  How  entirely  is  man  the 
same  at  each  different  period  of  life.  The 
first  year  of  failure  at  Mossgicl  threw 
him  back  on  his  old  vices  and  follies  ; 
and  the  hours  of  reflection  and  self- 
communion  at  this  period  were  those 
in  which  his  poetical  vein  flowed  most 
fi'eely.  At  the  close  of  life,  when  dis- 
appointed in  his  fair  expectations  of 
reward  in  what  we  may  call  his  profes- 
sion,  he  again,  as  of  old,  falls  into  the 
same  vices  and  follies ;  and,  as  before, 
but  now  in  a  somewhat  of  a  less  pecu- 
liar and  original  strain,  is  engaged  with 
poetry  as  his  one  absorbing  occupation. 
At  that  first  period  we  have  Burns 
himself, — as  distinguished  from  all  for- 
mer  masters  of  verse-^Burns  in  his 
own  great  originality,  pouring  forth, 
for  the  most  pait,  almost  unconsciously 
one  would  say,  an  uninterrupted  stream 
of  powerful  and  original  verse.  At 
the  second  period,  dwelling  rather  on 
vrhat  had  been  done  by  others,  and  of 
old  ;  re- touching  and  re-fashioning 
'what  he  found  imperfect ;  everywhere 
adding,  everywhere  altering,  every- 
where, however,  allowing  the  reader 
to  forget  the  poet  in  the  song. 

**  Immortal  be  the  song,  forget  the  minttrers  name," 

is  the  feeling  in  which  he  works.     But 
whatever  be  the  feeling,  at  both  periods 


it  is  calamity,  it  is  absolute  despair, 
that  forces  him  in  upon  himself.  It  is 
to  find  forgetfulncss  of  himself  and  his 
outward  circumstances,  if  possible,  that 
is  his  great  object.  Is  this  as  it  should 
be  ?  At  that  first  period  no  one  was 
perhaps  to  blame ;  out  at  the  second 
can  it  be  so  said  ?  Is  genius,  such  as 
Burns's,  so  abundant  that  society  can 
afford  to  throw  it  away?  If  works 
such  as  his  arose,  notwithstanding  the 
freezings  of  despair,  what  might  he  not, 
what  would  he  not,  have  done  under 
the  inspiration  of  hope  ?  But  however 
this  question  be  answered,  is  society 
guiltless  ?  Are  we  still,  as  in  this  case, 
to  occupy  ourselves  in  slaying  the  pro- 
phets and  building  their  sepulchres? 
fully  in  earnest,  altogether  smcerc,  in 
the  first  of  these  occupations;  in  the 
second,  it  is  to  be  feared,  doing  little 
else  than  gratifS'ing  our  own  vanity. 

The  impression  made  by  Burns  on 
those  of  his  contemporaries,  from  whom 
we  have  accounts  of  him,  was,  that  in 
his  prose  writings,  he  exhibited  more 
power  than  in  his  poems ;  and  that 
his  prose  gave  no  idea  whatever  of  the 
yet  higher  power  that  characterised  his 
conversation.  We  can  quite  under- 
stand how  this  should  be  tnc  feeling  of 
such  men  as  Dugald  Stewart  and 
Blair,  and  some  of  the  other  distin-  ^ 
guished  men,  on  whom  this  effect  was 
produced.  This  was  the  opinion  of 
Kobertson  the  historian.  In  the  first 
place,  all  such  persons  may  be  said  not 
to  deny,  rather  than  very  cordially  to 
acknowledge,  the  claims  of  poetry  at 
all :  in  the  next,  it  is  likely  that  Blair 
and  Robertson  valued  most  such  sati- 
rical poems  as  the  *'  Holy  Fair**  and  the 
**  Ordination.  '*  If  so,  to  the  men  of  that 
day  the  conversational  comments  on 
such  poems,  supplied  in  personal  com- 
munication with  the  author,  are  likely 
to  have  given  at  least  as  much  pleasure 
as  the  verses  themselves.  If  Indignation 
inspires  the  poet,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  kindred  feelings  wake  the 
sympathy  of  his  hearers ;  and  could 
we  learn  truly  what  it  is  that  contempo- 
raries admire  in  the  writings  of  poets,  we 
should  often  enough  find  that  passages, 
which  we  oftentimes  utterly  forget,  are 
those  on  which  their  fame  rested  with 
the  men  of  their  own  time.  To  say 
the  truth,  when  we  think  of  the  admi- 
ration of  such  men,  in  connexion  with 
the  poetry  of  Burns,  we  cannot  but 
remember,  that  Blair  claimed  a  some- 
what higher  place  among  poets  for 
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Macpherson  than  for  Homer ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  inspired 
peasant>  in  Stewart's  estimation^  was 
nothing  whatever  to  Blacklock  the 
poet,  who,  though  blind  of  an  e^^e^  or 
of  both,  described  natural  scenery  in 
language  not  deviating  very  remark- 
ably from  the  traditional  dialect  of 
poets,  who,  if  they  wore  spectacles, 
never  forgot  to  obey  the  law  "  of  that 
adjudged  case,  not  to  be  found  in  any 
of  the  books" — 

"  That  whenever  the  now  put  hit  spect.icleB  on, 
By  daylight  or  candlcligltt,  eycB  should  I  e  sltut.** 

As  to  Robertson,  he  was  a  fair- 
minded  fellow.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
he  rather  relished  the  force  of  Burns's 
jokes  on  Old-Light  Presbyters  and 
Presbyteries ;  still,  he  would  have  re- 
membered, that  Burns  was  himself  the 
cause  of  all  the  snuabble  between  him 
and  the  objects  of  his  satire,  and  that 
it  was  scarcely  fitting  that  they  should 
receive  such  severe  punishment  at  the 
hands  of  a  man  whose  chief  cause  of 
provocation  was,  that  he  had  to  suffer 
the  humiliation  of  public  exposure, 
which  the  dscipUne  of  the  Scottish 
Church  exacts  in  cases,  that  it  requires 
great  familiarity  with  evil  to  regard 
with  levity.  In  judging  of  Burns*s 
poetry,  we  have  no  doubt  that  Ro- 
bertson took  this  into  account,  as,  in 
Home's  case,  many  of  the  moderate 
part  J'  among  the  Scottish  Presbyterians 
admired  the  play  of  Douglas,  chiefly 
because  a  Scottish  minister,  in  writing 
a  stage  play,  was  affirming  a  liberty 
which  deserved  to  be  encouraged. 
We  disregard,  then,  the  relative  de- 
preciation of  the  poetry  by  these  men. 
Great  men  they  were,  each  in  his 
own  way — Blair,  in  his  own  genera- 
tion, at  least ;  Robertson  and  Stewart, 
not  onlv  in  their  own,  but  in  those 
which  have  since  passed ;  but  that 
Burns  should  have  impressed  them  as 
a  man  of  great  general  powers,  by  his 
letter  and  his  conversation,  is  a  sub- 
stantive fact  of  somewhat  more  impor- 
tance than  it  would  be  in  the  case  of  a 
common  fanner,  with  whom  they  had 
been  thrown  into  intercourse,  because  so 
far  from  the  fact  of  his  admitted  claims 
as  a  poet  being  likely  to  add  any  weight 
in  his  favour,  the  effect  would  have 
been  quite  the  other  way.  Men  of 
business,  engaged  in  the  hurry  and 
bustle  of  practical  life,  assuming  that 
there  is  something  they  do  not  quite 
understand  in  the  poetical  character, 
9re  disposed  to  ignore  altogether  such 


other  claims  as  men  supposed  to  pos- 
sess the  character,  may  nave  to  consi- 
deration. The  poets  have  so  oflen 
claimed  the  gift  of  inspiration,  that 
people  take  them  at  their  word,  and 
venerate  them,  as  in  the  East  a  mad- 
man  is  something  sacred.  Alison  sent 
Bums  a  copy  of  his  **  Essays  on 
Taste  :"— 

"The  present,"  says  Dugidd  Stewart, 
"  drew  from  Barns  a  letter  of  acknowledfs:- 
ment,  which  I  remember  to  have  read  with 
some  degree  of  sarprise  at  the  distaiit  con- 
ception he  seemed  to  have  formed  of  the 
general  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  associo' 
Hon.'* 

The  letter  is  preserved.  We  are 
not  sure  that  Alison  was  likely  to  have 
felt  entirely  satisfied  with  Burns's 
letter : — 

"  I  own  sir,"  he  says,  "  that  at  first  glance 
several  of  your  propositions  startled  me  as 
paradoxical.  That  the  martial  clangor  of  a 
trumpet  had  something  in  it  vastly  more 
grandf  heroic,  and  sublime  than  the  twingle- 
twangle  of  a  Jew8*-harp ;  that  the  delicate 
flexure  of  a  rose-twig,  when  the  half-blown 
flower  is  heavy  with  the  tears  of  the  dawn, 
wa^  infinitely  more  beautiful  than  the  up- 
right stub  of  a  burdock;  and  that  from 
something  innate  and  independent  of  all 
association  of  ideas.  These  I  had  set  down  as 
irrefragable  orthodox  trutlis,  until  perusing 
your  book  shook  my  faith.  In  shorty  sir, 
except  Euclid's  *  Elements  of  Geometry,* 
which  I  made  a  shift  to  unravel  by  my  ta,- 
ther's  fire-side  in  the  winter  evenings  of  the 
first  season  I  lield  the  plough,  I  never  read  a 
book  wh'ch  gave  me  such  a  quantum  of  in- 
formation, and  added  so  much  to  my  stock 
of  ideas,  as  your  *  Essays  on  the  Principles 
of  Taste.'" 

We  presume  that  Stewart  inferred 
the  fact  of  Burns's  distinct  conception 
of  Alison's  doctrine  from  Bur ns's  ex- 
pressed admiration  of  the  book,  and  from 
the  implication,  involved  in  bis  saying, 
that  Alison*s  arguments  had  cfifect- 
ed  a  triumph  in  his  mind  over  the  po- 
pular objections  which  he  has  stated 
with  such  eloquence.  The  passage  in 
Bnrns's  letter  has  unreasonably  been 
regarded  as  a  satire  on  the  principle  of 
Association. 

In  Burns's  letter  to  Dr.  Moore,  he 
tells  of  his  first  impulses  to  writing 
verse.  We  are  not  disposed  to  tran- 
scribe from  a  letter  passages  that  have 
been  often  quoted ;  and  we  think  that 
the  account  of  '*that  harvest'*  is  even 
more  gracefully  given  in  the  following 
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verses,  which,  though  written  in  1 787» 
were  not  printed  till  after  Burns's 
death,  in  Carrie's  second  edition  of  the 
works.  In  several  of  the  modern  edi- 
tions tbey  are  omitted,  and  in  some 
printed  with  variations,  of  which  we 
know  not  on  what  authority  they  rest. 
We  print  from  Mr.  Chambers's  edi- 
tion, which  differs  in  a  word  or  two 
from  Allan  Cunningham's : — 

''burns' TO  THE  OUDEWIFE  OF  WAU- 
CHOPE  HOUSE  (MRS.  SCOTT). 

"  I  mind  it  we«l  in  early  date, 
When  I  was  bcardlei»,  young,  and  blate, 

And  first  could  thrash  the  barn  ; 
Or  hand  a  yoktn  at  the  plough  ; 
And  though  forfoughten  pair  eneugh, 

Yet  unco'  proud  to  learn  : 
When  first  among  the  yellow  com 

A  man  I  reckon'd  was, 
And  wi'  the  lave  ilk  merry  mom 
Could  rank  my  rig  and  lass, 
Still  shearing,  and  clearing, 

The  tither  stooked  raw, 
Wi'  cl.iivers,  and  haivers, 
Wearing  the  day  awa. 

**  E'en  then,  a  wish,  I  mind  its  power — 
A  wish  that  to  my  latest  hour 

Shall  strongly  heave  my  breast — 
That  I,  fur  poor  auld  Scotland's  sake, 
Some  nsefu*  plan  or  beuk  could  make, 

Or  sing  a  sang  at  least. 
Tlie  rough  burr-thissle,  spreading  wide 

Amang  the  bearded  bear, 
I  turned  the  weeder-dips  aside, 
And  spared  the  B3rmbol  dear : 
No  nation,  no  station, 

My  envy  e'er  could  raise, 
A  Scot  stiil,  but  blot  still, 
I  knew  nae  higher  praise. 

**  But  still  the  elements  o'  sang 
In  formless  jumble,  right  and  wrang, 

Wild  floated  in  my  brain ; 
Till  on  that  har'st  I  said  before, 
My  partner  in  the  merry  core, 

Slie  roused  tlie  forming  strain  ; 
I  see  her  yet,  the  sonsie  quean, 

That  Hglited  np  her  jingle. 
Her  witching  smile,  her  pauky  een 
That  gart  my  heart-strings  tingle : 
1  fiifed,  inspired, 

At  every  kindling  keek, 
But  basiling  and  dashing, 
I  (earhd  aye  to  speak. 

"  Health  to  the  sex,  ilk  gnid  chiel  sa^-s, 
W*  merry  dance  in  winter  days, 

And  we  to  share  in  common : 
The  gnst  o*  joy,  the  balm  of  woe, 
The  saul  o*  life,  the  heaven  below, 

Is  rapture-giving  woman. 


Ye  surly  sumphs,  who  bate  the  name, 

Be  mindfu*  o*  your  mither ; 
She,  honest  woman,  may  think  shame 
That  ye*re  connected  with  her. 
YeVe  wae  men,  ve*re  nae  men 

That  slight  the  lovely  dears ; 
To  shame  ye,  disclaim  ye, 
Ilk  honest  birkie  swears. 

"  For  you,  no  bred  to  bam  and  byre, 
Wha  sweetly  tune  the  Scottish  lyre, 

Tlianks  to  you  for  your  line  : 
The  marled  plaid  ye  kindly  spare. 
By  me  should  gratefully  be  ware ; 

Twad  please  me  to  the  nine. 
I*d  be  mair  vauntie  o*  my  hap. 

Douce  hingin*  owre  my  curple. 
Than  ony  ermine  ever  lap. 
Or  proud  imperial  purple. 

Fareweel  then,  lang  heal  theh. 

And  plenty  be  3'our  fa'. 
May  losses  and  crosses 
Ne'er  at  your  hallan  ca' !" 

Burns  never  wrote  anything  more 
exquisite  than  the  greater  part  of  this 
poem.  We  could  wish  the  two  last 
st-anzas  somewhat  more  compressed. 
The  Scottish  poets,  when  writing  in 
their  own  dialect,  are  always  too  dif- 
fuse. They  calculate  on  an  audience 
not  easily  wearied.  And  this,  wo 
think,  is  most  exhibited  in  the  pecu- 
liarly Scottish  close  of  such  stanzas  as 
this  poem  is  composed  in. 

The  poems  by  which  Bums  was  first 
known  to  the  public,  were  chiefly 
written  within  the  year  1784  and  1785. 
Mr.  Chambers  refers  to  1784,  the  fol- 
lowing entry  in  Burns's  commonplace 
book  which  has  no  date  of  year,  though 
the  month  is  mentioned. 

**  August, — However  I  am  pleased  with  the 
works  of  our  Scotch  poets,  particularly  the  ex- 
cellent Ramsay,  and  the  still  more  excellent 
Ferirusson,  yet  I  am  hurt  to  see  other  places 
of  Scotland,  their  towns,  rivers,  woods, 
haughs,  &c.,  immortalis'id  in  such  cclebruted 
performances,  while  my  dear  native  country, 
the  ancient  bailieries  of  Carrick,  Kyle,  and 
Cunningham,  famous  both  in  ancient  and 
modem  times  for  a  gallant  and  warlike  race 
of  inhabitants;  a  country  wiicre  civil,  and 
particularly  religions  liberty,  have  ever  found 
their  first  support,  and  tlieir  last  asylum; 
a  country,  the  birthplace  of  many  famous 
philosophers,  soldiers,  and  statesmen,  and  the 
scene  of  many  important  events  recorded  in 
Scottish  history,  particularly  a  great  many 
of  the  actions  of  the  glorious  Wallace,  the 
saviour  of  his  country  ;  yet  we  have  never 
had  one  Scotch  poet  of  any  eminence  to  make 
the  fertile  banks  of  Inine,  the  romantic 
woodlands  and  sequestered  scenes  on  Ayr, 
and  the  heathy   mountainous  source  and 
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"winding  sweep  of  Doon,  emulate  Tay,  Forth, 
Ettrickf  Tweed,  &c.  This  is  a  complaint  I 
would  gladly  remedy,  but,  alas !  I  am  far 
unequal  to  the  task,  both  in  native  genius 
and  education.  Obscure  I  am,  and  obscure 
I  must  be,  though  no  young  poet  nor  young 
soldier's  heart  ever  beat  more  fondly  for 
fame  than  mine — 

**  *  And  if  there  la  no  other  leene  of  being 
"Wliere  my  insntiute  with  may  have  Its  flll— • 
This  lometlitng  at  iny  heart  that  hcavea  forroonit 
Uy  best,  my  dearest  part,  wib  made  in  Tain.* " 

In  one  of  Burns's  most  beautiful 
poems,  is  a  passage  in  which  he  says— 

**  The  miue  nae  poet  ever  found  her, 
Till  by  himself  he  learned  to  wander, 
Adown  some  trotting  burn's  meander, 

And  no  think  lang  t 
O,  sweet  to  stray,  and  pensive  ponder 

A  heart-felt  long." 

The  poems  which  grow  out  of  soli- 
tary musings  are  sufficient  reward  in 
themselves  to  the  poet ;  and  of  these  it 
is  probable  that  no  one  but  Gilbert, 
and  the  immediate  members  of  his 
family,  knew  anything.  It  is  a  diffe- 
rent thing  when  one  deals  with  satire ; 
whether  m  sport,  or  malice,  it  is  the 
case  of  casting  firebrands  abroad.  The 
gravest  persons  will,  at  times,  relax, 
and  indulge  in  what  we  call  dull  iokes. 
Practical  jokes  are  most  often  dull.  Mr. 
Chambers  tells  us  of  a  certain  presby- 
ter called  "Black  Jock,"  the  Reverend 
John  Kussell,  one  of  the  ministers  of 
Kilmarnock,  "  a  huge,  dark-complex. 
ioncd^  stern-looking  man,  of  tremen. 
dous  energy  in  the  pulpit,  of  harsh 
and  unloving  nature,  and  a  powerful 
defender  of  the  strongholds  or  Calvin- 
ism.*' Moodie,  of  Biccarton,  a  neigh- 
bouring parish,  a  minister  holding  the 
same  rehgious  views  as  Russell,  was 
one  evening  riding  home  with  him  from 
Ayr,  "  amusing  mmself  by  tickling 
the  rear  of  his  neighbour's  horse." 
The  horse  kicked  and  plunged  to  the 
amusement  of  the  by-standers ;  Russell 
found  out  the  trick,  and  did  not  for- 
give Moodie.  They  were  the  ministers 
of  adjoining  parishes,  and  in  some  dis- 
putc  about  boundaries,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Church  Court  of  the  dis- 
trict, they  lost  all  command  of  temper, 
and  abused  each  other  as  none  can  abuse 
who  are  not  exercised  in  weekly  pole- 
mics. Burns  was  present,  and  vrrote  a 
poem  on  the  subject,  which,  though 
not  published  in  any  of  the  editions  of 
Bums,  or  probably  nt  all  printed,  till 
1808,  was  circulated  extensively  in  the 


neighbourhood  of  the  combatants,  and 
excited  strong  feelings  a^fainst  Bums. 
The  account  of  the  squabble  was  fol- 
lowed by  other  lampoons ;  all  were  cir- 
culated with  great  zeal  by  that  class  of 
the  clergy  who,  in  the  phraseology 
of  Scottish  Presbyterians,  bore  the 
name  of  Moderates,  The  others  search, 
ed  statutes,  and  examined  precedents, 
to  see  whether,  in  the  armories  of  the 
law,  there  could  be  found  any  weapon, 
civil  or  spiritual,  which  could  be  used 
against  a  profane  rhymer.  It  seems 
wonderful  that  none  was  found,  for 
we  thought  that  rhymers  and  min- 
strels were  classed  with  thieves  and 
gypsies,  and  rather  below  than  above 
the  strange  companions  and  bedfellows 
with  whom  poverty  made  them  too  well 
acquainted. 

Whether  such  weapons  do  eust  or 
not,  against  the  ofiending  and  de- 
fenceless poet  it  was  found  not  ne- 
cessary to  continue  the  inquiry,  as  a 
different  description  of  vagabondism 
had  placed  our  poor  author  in  their 
power.  We  really  cannot  understand 
Bums's  conduct,  with  reference  to  the 
several  females  who  figure  in  this  part 
of  his  history,  on  any  other  supposition 
than  that  of  actual  insanity.  Soon 
after  his  father's  death,  we  have  Bums*8 
address  to  *'  his  smirking  dear-bought 
Bess."  Wo  have  a  song,  "  The  ranting 
dog,  the  daddie  o*  it,"  in  which  the  mo- 
ther of  *'the  dear- bought  Bess"  is  made 
to  speak  complacently  of  their  partner- 
ship in  Church  censures :— • 

**  When  I  mount  the  creepy  (hair, 
Who  will  sit  betide  me  then  ? 
Oio  me  Rob,  Til  aik  nae  mair, 
The  ranting  dog,  the  daddie  o'  It** 

Then  come  some  half-dozen  Peg- 
gies and  Nellies.  Then  two  cases, 
somewhat  more  serious,  which  are 
strangely  intertanglcd,  and  which  have 
not  been  quite  understood  by  Bums*8 
former  biographers. 

The  poem  of  "Mary  in  Heaven," 
Burns*s  noblest  lyric,*  was  written  in 
1789,  spme  years  after  the  period  of 
which  we  now  speak,  but  at  this  period 
it  was  that  the  heroine  of  that  poem 
occupied  the  poet's  affections. 

The  story  is  a  strange  and  a  sad  one. 
Scotland  has  preserved,  from  the  canon 
law,  the  principle,  that  marriage  is 
founded  solely  on  the  consent  of  the 
parties  forming  that  engagement ;  and 
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that  their  declaration  of  a  marriage  se- 
cretly contracted^  is  sufficient  to  give 
the  character  of  marriage  to  inter- 
course commenced  with  little  thought 
of  contracting  so  serious  an  engage- 
ment.     Burns's    circumstances    were 
eilch  day  growing  worse ;  and,  at  this 
period  of  his  life  there  were  strange- 
nesses of  conduct,  arising,  we  would 
say,  from  absolute  despair.     Among 
the  numerous-  objects  of  Burns's  pas- 
sionate adoration,  there  was  one  which 
was  destined  to  be  less  transient  than 
the  rest.     This  was  Jean  Armour,  the 
daughter  of  a  master-mason,  residing 
at  Mauchline.     Her  father  was  a  reli- 
gious man,  or  at  all  events,  a  man  of 
severe,   austere  manners  and  habits, 
and  of  the  *'  old  light,"  the  ministers 
of  which  doctrine  had  been  the  ob- 
jects of  Burns's  satire.     Burns  and 
the  daughter  became  acquainted  in  a 
dancing-room.     The  religious  quarrel, 
and  very  probably  Burns's  character, 
which  must  have  been  gradually  be- 
coming such  as  a  prudent  father  would 
view  with  dread,  rendered  it  impossi- 
ble for  Burns  to  visit  Jean  Armour 
tinder  her  father's  roof.    They  met, 
however.    It  was  not  very  long  before 
Jean  Armour  found  it  convenient  to 
state  to  her  family,  that  she  stood  in 
the  relation  of  wife  to  Burns.     There 
was  some  written  paper  in  which  they 
declared  a  marriage  or  gave  a  promise 
of  marriage,  by  which  £ey  thought  to 
avert  some  of  the  consequences  of  their 
imprudence.     There  is  no  means  of 
knowing  the  precise  contents  of  that  do- 
cument, the  period  of  their  intercourse 
at  which  it  wasciven,  or  whether  it  con- 
stituted what  in  Scotland  would  be 
called  an  irregular,  but  yet  a  perfectly 
valid  marriage.     On  learning  the  fact, 
the  father  of  Jean  was  furious.   Burns 
had  not  a  shilling;  and  Armom-  thought 
that  to  marry  his  daughter  to  a  man  in 
such  circumstances,  did  not  mend  the 
matter.    Mr.  Chambers  is  anxious  to 

Srove  that  the  relation  of  Bums  and 
ean  Armour  was  that  of  actual  mar- 
riage. This  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  the  feeling  of  the  parties.  What- 
ever written  document  passed  between 
the  parties^  it  would  appear  was  can. 
celled,  at  the  desire  of  Armour,  by 
Kobert  Aiken,  a  man  practising  as  a 
writer  or  attorney  in  Ayr,  one  of 
Burns's  earliest  and  best  friends,  of 
whom  he  says  that  but  for  him  his 
poems  would  be  unknown  or  disregard- 
ed—" you  read  me  into  reputation ;" 
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to    whom   "The  Cotter's   Saturday 
Night "  is  inscribed,  and  who,  though 
it  would  seem  some  shade  passed  over 
their  friendship,  arising  out  of  this  in- 
cident with  the  Armours,  was  at  all 
times  regarded  with  affection  and  es- 
teem by  Bums,  who  survived  to  write 
his  epitaph.     In  the  absence  of  any 
knowledge  of  either  the  precise  facts 
of  the  case,  and  without  the  document 
which  is,  perhaps,  too  hastily  assumed 
to  have  been  intended  to  constitute  an 
immediate  marriage  between  the  par- 
ties, we  think  it  is  rather  hazardous  in 
Mr.  Chambers  to  determine,  that  the 
relation  between  Bums  and  Jean  Ar- 
mour was,  at  this  date,  that  of  mar- 
riage.    The    Armours    and    Burns's 
friend,  Aiken,   it  is   plain,    thought 
otherwise ;  and,  though  it  is  not  im. 
probable  that  Burns  and  the  Armours 
might  easily  mistake  the  state  of  the 
law  on  the  subject,  it  is  by  no  means 
so  likely  that  Aiken  did.      Jean  Ar. 
mour  assented,    with  less  reluctance 
than  Burns  thought  natural,  to  her 
parent's  views  on  the  matter;    and  ^ 
Burns  now  and  then  described  himself 
as  tortured  with  reports  of  her  being 
about  to  marry  another.     Burns  had, 
a  little  before  this,  given  up  his  farm 
to  his  brother.     He  proposed  to  seek 
a  livelihood  in  the  AVest  Indies,  and 
suggested  this  to  the  Armours  as,  per- 
haps, giving  him  the  means  of  support- 
ing a  wife.     The  publication  of  his 
poejoa^' which  he  now  projected,  oc- 
curred to  him  as  not  unlikely  to  give 
a  few  pounds,  by  which  his  passage  to 
thp  West  Indies,  and  the  immediate 
expanses  of  his  removal  might  be  de- 
frayed.    The  Armours  rejected  all  his 
proposals,  and  he  submitted  to  Church 
censure  for  incontinence,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  certificate  of  being  an  unmarried 
man.     One  of  his  old  enemies  was  the 
officiating  clergyman.   He  behaved  ge- 
nerously.   The  extreme  rigour  of  Scot- 
tish discipline  was  not  enforced.  Burns 
was  spared  the  humiliation  of  standing 
apart  from  the  general  congregation^ 
and  remained  in  his  own  pew  while 
the  rebuke  was  administered. 

Gilbert  Bums,  writing  of  his  bro- 
ther's life  and  habits,  says,  that  from 
the  period  of  his  return  from  Irvine, 
there  was  always  some  reigning  he- 
roine of  his  affections,  but  that  in  the 
drama  of  his  loves  there  were  many 
underplots.  Jean  Armour  ultimately 
became  his  wife,  but  early  in  1786  she 
lef\;  her  father's  house  to  avoid  the 
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scandal  of  the  neighbourhood.  Her 
family,  if  not  herself,  repudiated  the 
thoughts  of  marriage  with  Burns ;  her 
own  conduct  at  the  time  is  more  con- 
sistent  with  the  purpose  of  marr}'ing 
another,  than  with  any  other  solution 
that  has  been  suggested  to  account  for 
it«  Her  leaving  her  father's  house  is 
stated  in  some  of  the  accounts  before 
us  as  occurring  in  May,  in  others  to- 
wards the  end  of  April ;  and  now,  by 
Mr.  Chambers,  as  taking  place  in 
March,  1766.  It  would  seem  to  be  of 
no  moment  to  fix  such  an  incident. 
For  itself  it  would  not,  but  it  is  impor- 
tant in  another  way.  The  following 
passage  is  Burns's  account  of  the  ori. 
ffin  of  his  beautiful  song  of  the  "  High- 
mnd  Lassie  :"— 

"My  Highland  Lassie  was  a  warm- 
heartedf  charming  young  creature  as  ever  blest 
a  man  with  generous  love.  After  a  pretty 
long  tract  of  the  most  ardent  attachment,  we 
met  by  appointment  on  the  second  Sunday 
of  May,  in  a  sequestered  spot  by  the  banks 
of  the  A}T,  where  we  spent  the  day  in  tak- 
ing a  farewell,  before  she  should  embark  for 
the  West  Highlands,  to  arrange  matters 
among  her  friends  for  our  proposed  change  of 
life.  At  the  close  of  autumn  she  crossed  the 
sea  to  meet  me  at  Greenock,  where  she  had 
scarce  landed  when  she  was  seized  with  a 
malignant  fever,  which  hurried  my  dear  girl 
to  the  frrave  before  I  could  even  hear  of  her 
Uhiess." 

It  had  not  been  observed  that  in  the 
song  of  "  The  Highland  Lassie  "  there 
are  distinct  allusions  to  Burns's  pur- 
pose  of  going  to  the  West  Indies,  a 
project  which  does  not  appear  to  have 
occurred  to  him  till  1786.  Mr.  Chambers 
has  fixed,  with  what  appears  to  us  ab- 
solute certainty,  the  date  of  the  inter- 
view with  Mary  Campbell,  alluded  to 
in  this  note,  to  May,  1786,  and  the 
death  of  Mary  Campbell,  to  the  au- 
tumn of  that  year.  An  anxiety  to  refer 
the  incident  of  Bums*s  purpose  of  mar- 
rying  the  Highland  Lassie  to  a  period 
unconnected  with  the  era  of  Jean  Ar- 
mour's reign,  has  made  former  bio- 
fraphers  give  an  earlier  date  to  the 
rief  romance  of  Hia;hland  Mary, 
than  that  in  which  it  actually  oc- 
curred. We  are  compelled  to  interpret 
Burns's  words,  which  we  have  quoted, 
into  a  statement  of  there  having  been 
some  earlier  attachment  between  him 
and  Mary  Campbell,  but  his  proposed 
marriage  with  uer  was  contemplated  at 
a  time  when  all  possibility  of  reconcili- 
ation with  the  Armours  was  regarded  by 


him  as  at  an  end.     In  fact,  had  not  the 
death  of  Mary  Campbell  occurred  in 
the  autumn  of  that  year,  and  other  dr- 
cumstances  led  to  a  renewal  of  the  in-, 
timacy  with  Jean  Armour,  his  marriage 
with  Jean  could  not  have  taken  place. 
While  this  episode,  as  it  has  been  called, 
of  Mary  Campbell  was  referred  to  an 
earlier  period  of  Burns's  life,  it  was  of 
little  moment  to  examine  with  any  ac- 
curacy the  dates  of  1786,  or  to  fix  with 
precision  his   disputes  with    the  Ar- 
mours. The  existence  of  marriage  lines 
between  him  and  Jean  Armour — their 
legal  effect — ^the  fact  of  their  destrac- 
tion,  or  the  legal  effect  of  their  being 
destroyed — were    matters    of  almost 
entire    indifference,    there    being   no 
doubt  whatever  that  the  subsequently 
acknowledged  marriage  fixed  the  legal 
position  of  Burns's  wife  and  children 
as  effectually  as  any  document  executed 
between  the  parties  at  an  earlier  period 
could  do.     At  the  time  of  the  engage- 
ment with  Mary  Campbell,  both  Bums 
and  Jean  Armour  regarded  themselves 
as  released  from  any  engagement  that 
had    ever   subsisted    between   them. 
The  dates  of  the  months  of  1786  are  in 
this  way  important.     There  are  letters 
of  Burns  oi  that  vear  referring  to  the 
Armours;  and  there  seems  some  in- 
consistency in  the  heart-broken  tone  in 
which  he  complains  of  Jean  Armour, 
and  of  her  conduct  in  giving  him  up,  if 
we  suppose  him  at  the  same  dme  as 
engaged  in    this   amour  with   Mary 
Campbell.     However,  in  deducing  any 
inference  from  the  lettersi  we  must  re- 
member that  many  passages  in  the  let- 
ters which  passed  through  Dr.  Currie's 
hands  were  suppressed :    some  from 
delicacy  towards  persons  living  at  the 
time  his  book  was  published—some, 
because  Burns,  writing  to  more  than 
one  correspondent,  had  repeated  in  the 
same  words  to  one  what  he  had  writ- 
ten to  another — some,  for  the  less  jus- 
tifiable reason  of  smoothing  down  the 
differences  between  accounts  of  the 
same  incident   given  by  Burns  and 
others.     The  dates  cannot  always  be 
regarded  as  of  the  same  authority  with 
the  rest  of  the  letters,  having  been  in 
manv  instances,  and  those  unmarked 
by  the  editor,  arbitrarily  and  conjee- 
turally  fixed,  and  in  some  instances 
demonstrably  put  down  in  mistake.  It 
is  of  moment  to  free  Bums  from  the 
reproach  of  dishonour  and  dislionestv, 
which  would  be  justly  and  ineradicablv 
fastened  on  him,  if  esteeming  himself 
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a  marrxed  man^  or  bound  to  Jean  Ar- 
moor  by  promises  or  contractsy  im- 
porting  either  present  or  futare  mar- 
riage, ne  made  the  engagement  which 
he  mentions  with  Mary  Campbell— 
and  of  moment,  therefore,  to  correct 
all  mistakes  on  the  subject.  We 
think,  indeed,  it  would  have  been  well 
that  much  of  Bums's  biography  which 
has  been  given  to  the  public  nad  never 
been  communicated  to  them,  as  inac 
curate  information  must  do  infinite 
mischief  in  connecting  some  of  his  best 
poems  with  false  associations,  and  re- 
moving them  from  that  world  of  Idea 
to  which  they  properly  belong.  Could 
the  facts,  llie  entire  facts,  be  ever 
known,  which  in  no  case  can  they  be, 
it  is  probable  that  the  poems  would  be 
seen  m  yet  higher  beauty.  The  hope 
of  effecting  tms  object  is,  we  presume, 
what  oflen  influences  commentators 
and  biographers.  The  object  is  sel- 
dom attained,  and  the  works  of  men  of 
genius  are  overloaded  with  details  of 
one  kind  or  other,  which,  on  the  whole, 
it  would  be  well  to  get  rid  of. 

Had  it  not  been  for  Burns's  own 
note  of  the  appointed  meeting  with 
Mary  Campbell,  and  bis  distinct  state- 
ment of  a  marriage  engagement  with 
her,  we  should  not  have  adverted  to 
the  subject.  Their  meeting  and  part- 
ing was  attended  with  circumstances  of 
unusual  solemnity,  if  we  are  to  believe 
the  account  which  Cromek  wf^  the  first 
to  publish,  and  which  has  been  repeated 
by  several  writers  since.  Mary  Camp- 
bell was  a  Highland  eirl,  and  in  com- 
pliance, probably,  with  some  Highland 
superstition,  ''they  plighted  mutual 
faith,  and,  exchanging  Bibles,  stood 
with  a  running  stream  between,  and 
liilting  up  its  waters  in  their  hands, 
vowed  love,  while  the  woods  of  Mont- 

S ornery  grew,  and  its  waters  ran."  The 
(ibie  which  Burns  gave  her  was  in  two 
volumes.  In  one  he  wrote — '*  And  ye 
shall  not  swear  by  my  name  falsely,  I 
am  the  Lord."  In  the  other,  '*Thou 
shalt  not  forswear  thyself,  but  shalt  per- 
form unto  the  Lord  thy  oath  ;"  and  on 
a  blank  leaf,  in  both  volumes,  **  Robert 
Bums,  Mossgiel."  In  the  first  volume, 
below  his  name,  is  a  masonic  emblem. 
We  dwell  on  this  story  of  Mary 
Campbell  with  this  particularity^, 
because,  through  Mr.  Chamber?,  it 
has  acquired  a  new  interest.  A  paper 
had  been  read  a  year  or  two  ago  at  an 
Antiquarian  Society  in  Edinburgh,  in 
which  it  was  proved  by  Mr.  Douglas 


that  Bums*s    engagement    to   Mary 
Campbell  was  to  be  referred  to  the 
year  1786.    This  led  Mr.  Chambers 
to  investigate  the  subject,  and  in  one 
of  the  most  ingenious  examinations  of 
evidence  which  we  have  ever  seen,  Mr, 
Chambers  has  fixed  beyond  all  doubt 
or  controversy  the  date  of  Mary  Camp- 
bell's death.       The   line  of  inquiry 
pursued  by  him  is  wholly  distinct  from 
that  of  Mr.  Douglas,  and  is  one  which 
would  scarcely  have  occurred  to  any 
one  except  a  man  of  very  subtle  in- 
tellect,    as    well    as    one    perfectly 
acquainted    with   the  habits  of   the 
people  among  whom  the  evidence  was 
to  be  sought.     The  result  of  his  in- 
quiries is  absolutely  decisive  of  the 
question ;  and  the  poems  relating  to 
these  incidents  will  become  more  in- 
telligible, and,  as  they  are  better  un- 
derstood,  acquire,    to    many    minds, 
new  beauties.     We,   ourselves,  think 
Bums  not  free  from  some  caprice  in 
this  as  in  all  things  where  woman  was 
concerned.     It  is  descending,  we  fear, 
very  low  into  the  regions  of  the  anti- 
romantic  to  state  our  own  notions  of 
the  affair,  which  are,  that  Burns,  to 
escape  some  dozens  of  his  charmers, 
was    determined  to  appropriate  one, 
and  decided  on  marriage  being,  under 
his  circumstances,  absolutely  necessary. 
We  think  that  he  regarded   the  tie 
between  him    and  Jean  Armour,  to 
which  he  wished  to  give  the  sanction 
of  marriage,  as  one  which  the  obsti- 
nacy of  her  family  rendered  it  impossi- 
ble thus  to  consecrate  ;  that  in  these 
circumstances  he  became  engaged  to 
another,  and  that  the  death  of  that 
second  lefl  him  free  to  renew  his  old 
flame.       This    is,    no    doubt,    a  less 
romantic  view  of  the  case  than  the 
Crowcks  and  the  Cunninghams  would 
take.      We  think  it,  however,  more 
true  to  human  nature  than  theirs,  and 
more  true  to  the  facts  of  the  particu- 
lar case,  as  far  as  we  can  find  any 
trustworthy  evidence  bearing  on  it. 

The  year  in  which  Burns's  unsettled 
mind  was  seeking  solace,  or  self-for- 
getfulness  in  those  matrimonial  plans, 
was  the  same  in  which  he  first  gave  to 
the  world  his  immortal  poems.  Of 
those  poems  it  is  impossible  that  we 
should  now  speak.  We  can  only  say, 
that  of  all  the  editions  which  we  have 
seen  of  Burns,  this  is  the  best ;  that  its 
arrangement  of  the  poems  and  letters, 
in  the  order  in  which  they  were  written, 
as  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained,  aids  us 
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in  understanding  botb«  and  helps  us  in 
knowing  Bums  himself,  better  than 
vould  be  otherwise  possible.  It  is  scarce 
possible  to  study  the  works  of  this  great 
man,  and  of  Byron^  cut  off  at  the  same 
period  of  life»  without  thinking  of  them 
together.  The  same  burning  passions — 
the  same  fierce  indignation — the  same 
detestation  of  all  that  looked  like  hypo- 
crisy. Each  makes  the  same  defence 
for  the  irregularities  of  conduct  of 
those  who  think  themselves  wronged 
by  the  world,  in  which  they  have  not 
been  prosperous,  and  tells  you  how-^ 

*'  What  in  them  aeemed  yiee,  might  be  but  woe." 

Bums,  addressing  those  whom  he 
satirically  calls  the  rigidly  righteous, 
presses  upon  them  considerations  likely 
to  be  influential  with  all  who  know 
what  human  nature  is.  We  quote 
the  first  wild  stanza  of  the  following 
passage,  less  for  its  own  sake,  than  be> 
cause  the  beauty  of  what  follows  is  in- 
creased by  the  contrast  of  style : — 

*^  Thiuk  when  your  castigated  pulse 

Gives,  DOW  and  then,  a  wallop, 
What  raginga  must  his  veins  convulse, 

That  still  eternal  gallop  ; 
Wi'  wind  and  tide  fair  i*  your  tail, 

Bight  on  ye  scud  your  sea-way ; 
But  in  the  teeth  o*  baith  to  sail, 

It  makes  an  unco  lee-way. 


"  See  Social  Life  and  Glee  sit  down, 
All  joyous  and  unthinking, 
Till,  quite  transmogrified  they're  grown, 
Debauchery  and  Drinking. 


"  Ye  high,  exalted,  virtuous  dames, 

Tied  up  in  godly  laces, 
Before  yon  gic  poor  Frailty  names, 

Suppose  a  change  o*  cases ; 
A  dear-loved  lad,  convenience  snug, 

A  treacherous  inclinution, 
But  let  me  whisper  i'  your  lug, 

Ye're  aiblins*  no  temptation. 

"  Then  gently  scan  your  brother  man, 

Still  gentler  sister  woman, 
Though  they  may  gang  a  kennin't  wrang 

To  step  aside  is  human  : 
One  point  must  still  be  greatly  dark. 

The  moving  why  they  do  it : 
And  just  as  lamely  can  ye  mark 

How  far,  perhaps,  they  rue  it. 

"  Who  made  the  heart,  *tis  He  alone. 

Decidedly  can  try  us, 
He  knows  each  chord — its  various  tone, 

Each  spring — its  various  bias ; 
Then  at  the  balance  let 's  be  mute. 

We  never  can  adjust  it. 
What's  done  we  partly  may  compute, 

But  know  not  what's  resisted.*' 


THE   FLOWERS   OF  FEBRUABV. 


Each  month  in  the  calendar  can  boast 
its  own  especial  friends  and  patrons, 
that  give  it  a  pre-eminence  over  its 
sisters.  Some  love  one  month  for  its 
flowers;  some  prefer  another  for  its 
fruits  ;  others  welcome  a  third  for  its 
warm  days ;  others  a^ain  praise  a  fourth 
for  its  customary  festivals;  and  another 
is  greeted  for  the  sake  of  its  field- 
sports  ;  but  to  one  month  of  the  twelve 
there  is  an  exception.  People  in  gene- 
ral  seem  agreed  to  disparage  February 
as  the  most  unpleasing  of  all  the 
months — cold,  dark,  damp,  cheerless ; 
the  only  advantage  it  is  admitted  to 

5ossess  is  that  of  being  the  shortest. 
*he  ancients  represented  February  as 
a  female  holding  a  duck,  a  heron,  and 
a  fish ;  and  in  the  air  above  her  an  urn 
pouring  out  water — all  symbolical  of 
wet  weather.  To  the  general  observer. 


in  February  the  face  of  Nature  dees, 
in  truth,  seem  without  a  smile,  and  her 
brow  without  a  wreath  ;  and  they  who 
loveNature^s  floral  gift  must  often  have 
borne  privations.  The  rich  may,  in- 
deed,  replenish  their  vases  with  hot- 
house exotics  ;  but  they  who  are  less 
favoured  by  fortune,  can  look  only 
for  the  productions  of  the  simple  gar- 
den, the  field,  and  the  dell :  and  how 
desolate  an  expanse  lies  before  them ! 
The  late  autumnal  flowers,  that  lingered 
with  enduring  hardihood  through  many 
a  wintry  hour,  have  at  length  been 
subdued :  blown  away  by  the  winds, 
washed  away  by  the  rains,  burned 
away  by  the  frosts ;  and  it  is  still  too 
early  for  the  flush  of  the  spring  flow- 
ers. 

Yet  bleak  as  is  the  prospect,  it  is  not 
entirely  barren :  nothuig  is  ever  wholly 


Perhaps. 


t  A  small  matter. 
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bare  and  cheerless.  €rod*8  mercy  is 
over  all  His  works ;  and  there  is  always 
some  witness  of  his  goodness  to  be 
found  at  all  times  and  under  all  cir- 
camstances^  if  man  will  but  look  for  it 
rightly.  So,  amid  the  desolation  of 
February,  we  shall  find  some  flowers, 
if  we  seek  them  diligently,  and  in  their 
right  places.  We  must  not  expect 
summer  flowers  in  winter,  nor  look  for 
roses  on  the  leafless  sprays,  nor  for  car- 
nations on  the  fallow  beds ;  but  we 
shall  find  seasonable  blossoms.  Thus, 
in  adversity  we  cannot  have  the  gay 
loys  of  prosperity ;  but  even  tribulation 
has  its  seasonable  comforts,  and  its  pe- 
culiar  advantages,  for  those  who  can 
understand  them ;  and  who  can  learn 
to  say  with  David,  "  It  is  good  for  me 
that  I  have  been  afflicted."  No! 
there  is  nothing  wholly  devoid  of  beau- 
ty — ^physical  or  moral  beauty — nothing 
out  of  which  good  cannot  spring.  Many 
a  blessed  flower  of  patience  and  frmt 
of  piety  has  been  the  ofispring  of  sor* 
row  and  suflering ;  even 

"  The  thorn — harsh  enblcra  of  the  cnrie 
Pnta  forth  a  paradice  of  flowers.** 

MOHTOOMBRT. 

The  very  brambles  and  briars  with 
"which  the  earth  was  cursed  for  man's 
sake,  are  so  created  that  they  cheer 
man's  sight  with  gay  blossoms,  or  offer 
him  a  pleasant  fruit,  or  feed  with  their 
seeds  the  little  birds  that  sing  to  him. 

Well,  then,  let  us  snatch  a  sunny 
hour  (there  ivUl  be  some  sunshine  even 
now)  and  go  forth  to  seek  what  flow, 
ers  February  will  yield  us.  It  will  be 
a  labour  of  love  to  gather  them,  and 
bring  them  home  for  those  dear  friends 
who  have  not  been  able  to  brave,  like 
us,  the  cold  air  or  the  damp  ground ; 
and  it  will  be  an  hour's  amusement  to 
arrange  them  as  a  wreath,  or  a  bou- 
quet, on  the  social  table  beside  the 
glowing  fire;  and  to  talk  together  of  the 
Eistorical  or  legendary  reminiscences 
connected  with  each  flower.  And  we 
xnay  find  a  few  simple  lays,  not  in- 
appropriate, which  some  one  of  our 
companions  may  adapt  to  a  familiar 
melody,  and  sing  to  the  easily  impro- 
vised accompaniment  of  the  guitar — 
that  accommodating  instrument,  that 
permits  its  minstrel  to  retain  his  place 
without  leaving  or  disturbing  the  com- 
fortable circle. 


The  first  flower  we  shall  meet  with, 
whether  by  the  wayside  or  on  the  gar- 
den grass-plot,  is  sure  to  be  a  Daisy, 
that  most  robust  and  enduring  of  Na- 
ture's offspring.  It  makes  itself  at 
home  in  any  soil,  no  matter  how  inhos- 
pitable ;  and  laughs  at  the  frost,  and 
holds  up  its  tiny  head  stoutly  to  the 
winds.  No  wonder  that  in  some  Eng- 
lish counties  *' as  sprack  as  a  daisy" 
should  be  an  adage ;  for  who  ever  saw 
a  drooping,  sickly-looking,  spirit-bro- 
ken daisy  ?  Ko ;  the  hardy  little  thing 
appears  always  healthy,  alert,  and  fuU 
of  animation.  From  its  unconquered 
endurance  of  every  soil  and  every  sea- 
son, the  daisy  has  been  chosen  by  em- 
blematists  as  the  symbol  of  constancy 
and  patience,  and  is  therefore  given  as 
an  attribute  to  St.  Margaret  of  Corto- 
na,  and  was  formerly  worn  by  the 
saint's  votaries  on  her  fete  day,  22nd 
February.  She  was  a  Tuscan,  and  of 
abandoned  character ;  but  converted, 
by  seeing  the  half-pu trifled  corpse  of 
one  who  had  been  her  lover.  She 
entered  the  Franciscan  order  at  Cor- 
tona,  and  closed  a  life  of  great  austerity 
in  1297.  From  her  the  daisy  has  been 
called  in  French,  La  Marguerite;  and 
it  has  been  adopted  as  a  device  by  illus- 
trious ladies  named  Margaret.  Mar- 
garet de  Vidois* — sister  of  Francis  I., 
widow  of  the  Duke  of  Alen^on,  and  af- 
terwards wife  of  Henry  d' Albret,  King 
of  Navarre — renowned  for  her  talents 
and  her  personal  charms,  was  affection- 
ately called  by  her  royal  brother,  his 
Marguerite  of  Marguerites  (or  daisy  of 
all  daisies).  She  had  been  deeply  afflict- 
ed when  Francis  was  made  prisoner  by 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  at  the  battle 
of  Pa  via ;  and  she  went  to  Spain  to 
plead  his  cause  with  his  captor.  She 
was  the  authoress  of  the  '*  Heptame- 
ron,"  a  book  of  tales  more  ingenious 
than  decorous ;  and  of  a  collection  of 
poems  and  dramas,  to  which  she  |:ave 
the  title  of  La  Marguerite  des  Mar^ 
guerites.  She  used  for  a  device  the 
white  lily  of  France  entwined  with  two 
daisies. 

When  the  ill-fated  Margaret  of 
Anjou  came  to  England  to  wed  Henry 
YI.,  the  principal  nobles  went  with 
their  trains  to  meet  her  on  her  way  to 
London,  and  each  wore  bunches  of 
daisies  in  his  cap  in  her  honour ;  and 


*  She  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  handsome,  clever,  but  depraved  Margaret  de  Valois, 
Bister  of  Francis  II.,  and  wife  (till  divorced)  of  Henry,  King  of  Navarre,  afterwards  Henry 
lY.  of  Fnmoe ;  he  was  grandson  of  the  Margaret  de  Valois  in  the  text. 
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the  king  caused  tbe  ilower  to  be  en- 
graved on  his  plate  as  her  eniblem.  In 
the  civil  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster^ 
the  daisy  was  sometimes  used  as  the 
cognizance  of  Queen  Margaret's  party. 
At  the  wedding  banquet^  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  marriage  of  Charles  the 
Bald,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  with  his  third 
wife,  Margaret,  sister  of  Edward  IV. 
of  England,  a  unicorn  was  placed  on 
the  table,  bearing  on  his  back  a  leo- 
pard, and  holding  in  one  paw  the  stan- 
dard of  England,  and  in  the  other  a 
daisy,  as  Margaret's  device.  And  the 
noble  guests  wore  daisies  embroidered 
on  their  robes,  or  enamelled  in  orna> 
ments  on  their  caps.  Margaret,  Coun- 
tess of  Richmond,  mother  of  Henry 
VII.,  took  for  her  device  three  daisies 
on  a  green  sod.  Louis  IX.  of  France 
(called  St.  Louis),  having  married 
Margaret  of  Castile,  to  whom  he  was 
tenderly  attached,  invented  a  pretty 
device  tor  a  ring,  which  he  constantly 
wore.  Around  the  hoop  was  enamel- 
led a  wreath  of  daisies  (Marguerites) 
in  allusion  to  the  Queen's  name,  and  of 
white  lilies,  emblematic  of  France;  and 
on  the  stone  of  the  ring — a  sapphire — 
a  cross  was  engraved ;  thus  represent- 
ing his  wife,  his  country,  and  his  re- 
ligion ;  and  the  motto  surrounding  the 
wnole  was,  **  Beyond  this  circle  what 
is  there  to  love  ?"♦ 

The  etymology  of  the  English  name 
of  this  little  flower  seems  to  be  **  day's- 
eye."  It  is  sometimes  called  in  French, 
paquerette,  from  appearing  in  abun- 
dance  about  Easter,  Paques.  It  was 
the  favourite  flower  with  the  father  of 
English  poetry,  Chaucer,  who  has 
sung  its  praises  as  a 

**  Flower  commendable  and  moet  la  mind.** 

Koris  he  singular.  Who  does  not  re- 
member the  charming  poems  of  Burns, 
Montgomery,  Wordsworth,  and  the 
"Daisy  in  India, "+ bjr  the  late  Rev. 
Dr.  Carey  ?  The  Latin  name  of  the 
daisy  (bellis)  seems  derived  from  bellis 
(handsome),  but  the  poets  have  com- 
posed  from  it  a  fable :  they  sang  that 
Bellis  was  one  of  the  dryads,  who  wasen- 
amoured  ofEpigeius  ^the  same  as  Ura- 
nus, or  heaven  personified),  but  having 
attracted  tbe  attention  of  Vertumnus, 
the  God  of  Orchards,  she  was  changed 
into  a  daisy,  to  deliver  her  from  his 


unwelcome  addresses,  and  she  faith- 
fully and  patiently  endures  every  as- 
pect of  the  sky,  her  former  lover. 

The  daisy  had  formerly  some  repu- 
tation for  healing  wounds,  bruises,  and 
inflammations ;  but  it  has  been  super, 
seded  in  modem  pharmacy  by  more 
active  agents. 

Here  is  the  lovely  and  beloved 
SNovfDROP,  the  earliest  ornament  of 
our  garden.  It  is  peculiarly  the  flower 
of  this  month :  now  is  the  season  of  its 
beauty,  and  hence  it  has  been  sur- 
named  The  Fair  Maid  of  February, 
and  also,  Our  Lady  of  February,  hav- 
ing been  in  the  early  ages  dedicated  to 
the  Virgin  Mary,  as  the  emblem  of 
purity — its  white  bells  never  seeming 
to  receive  any  stain  from  the  damp  sou 
or  the  dark  rains.  It  also  usually 
comes  into  bloom  about  Candlemas-day 
(2nd  of  February),  the  festival  of  the 
Puiification  of  the  Virgin.  The  bo- 
tanic name  of  the  snowdrop  (galan- 
thus)  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words^ 
gala  (milk),  and  anthos  (a  flower). 

There  is  a  species  of  snowdrop,  the 
leucoium  vemum,  called  by  English 
gardeners  the  spring  snow/lake,  which, 
uiough  it  docs  not  bloom  till  near 
April,  has  been  dedicated  to  St.  Agnes, 
whose  festival  is  on  the  2 1  st  of  January, 
the  day  on  which  she  suffered  martyr- 
dom, at  the  age  of  thirteen,  in  the  per- 
secution against  the  Christians  by  Dio- 
cletian, A.D.  303.  Her  history  has 
been  celebrated  by  the  Christian  poet, 
Prudentius.  The  snowflakc  was  de- 
dicated to  her  on  account  of  the  pure 
white  of  its  bells,  in  fanciful  allusion  to 
the  name  of  Agnes,  which  signifies  a 
lamb  (agnus.)  It  is  distinguished  from 
the  common  snowdrop  by  being  larger, 
and  wanting  the  three-leaved  nectary, 
and  by  having  a  scent  resembling  that 
of  hawthorn.  It  was  introduced  into 
England  about  1596. 

The  snowdrop  is  occasionaJlv  found 
wild  in  a  few  places  of  England,  but  is 
supposed  to  be  a  relic  of  former  horti- 
culture ;  yet  it  is  found  in  lonely  and 
uninhabitable  spots  among  the  Mal- 
vern hills.  It  IS  a  charming  flower, 
so  fair,  so  graceful,  so  modest ;  and 
coming  at  this  season,  when  it  has  but 
few  rivals,  we  give  it  the  more  atten- 
tion, and  are  uie  more  ready  to  listen 
to  the  suggestions  of  its  low  sweet 


*  "  Hors  cet  anneau  pourrions  nous  trouver  amour.** 

t  '*  On  a  Daisy  that  bad  sprang  up  accidentally  among  some  seeds  sent  to  blm  fipom 
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voice.  When  the  trind  waves  the 
thickly-set  tufls,  and  moves  the  tiny 
bells,  they  have  seemed  to  us  to  ring  a 


chime  which  oar  fancy  has  thus  essayed 
to  put  into  articulate  words: — 


THE  CHANT  OF  THE  SNOWDROPS. 

Bend  down  tliine  ear !     Soft  o'er  thy  senses  stealing, 
Hear'st  thou  the  mnsic  of  each  silver  bell  ? 

Listen !  our  chime  speaks  to  the  heart  of  feeling, 

Hymning  His  praise  who  hath  made  all  tilings  well. 

Praise  be  to  Him  who  call'd  us  forth  to  blossom, 
Cheering  the  chill  breast  of  the  wiDtry  earth ; 

Praise  be  to  Him  who  thus  in  monmer's  bosom, 
Gives  to  meek  hopes  and  consolations  bhrth. 

See !  mid  wild  winds  we  wave,  and  are  not  broken ; 

Nor  doth  the  dark  rain  sully  oar  fair  hue : 
Who  doth  protect  us  ?    He  of  whom  *tis  spoken, 

**  His  love  is  to  man  as  unto  grass  the  dew." 

Praise  be  to  Him  who  sent  us  here,  foretelling 

Winter's  reign  is  passing,  spring-tide  draweth  nigh ; 

Fair  flowers  we  herald,  flowers  ourselves  excelling — 
Sweeter  in  their  fragrance,  brighter  in  their  dye. 

Praise  be  to  Him,  for  types  and  emblems  cheering ; 

Praise,  for  the  e^-e  that  learns  to  read  them  right ; 
Praise,  for  the  ear  pure  Nature's  anthems  hearing ; 

Praise,  for  the  voice  that  can  with  them  unite. 


The  opening  of  the  snowdrop  is 
shortly  followed  by  that  of  its  fnend 
and  companion,  the  beautiful  Croccts, 
in  all  varieties  of  gold,  lilac,  purple, 
and  striped.  The  culture  of  the  cro- 
cus was  introduced  into  England  about 
1596,  by  Gerarde,  who  received  the 
bulbs  from  France.  It  grows  wild  in 
great  luxuriance  in  the  Greek  isles. 
The  Greek  poets  feigned  that  a  beau- 
tiful youth  named  Crocus  was  Moved 
by  a  nymph  called  Smilax ;  but  being 
slightea  by  him,  she  died  of  grief,  and 
the  gods  in  pity  changed  her  into  the 
plant  that  now  bears  her  name ;  and 
metamorphosed  Crocus  into  the  well- 
known  spring-flower. 

Ovid,  in  glancing  at  this  metamor- 
phosis,  says — 

"  Crooon  In  punroi  Tenmn  cum  SmilMe  floret 
Fnetereo.'* 

Pliny  describes  the  plant  (smilax)  as 
having  leaves  like  ivy,  but  not  angu. 
lar;  as  beingsetwithspinesjand  throw- 
ing out  claspers ;  having  a  white  flower, 
and  producmg  berries  in  bunches,  more 
like  the  wild  vine  than  the  ivy.  He 
says  it  was  considered  a  funereal  plant 
on  account  of  the  fate  of  the  nymph, 
and  therefore  not  proper  to  be  worn  in 
^wreaths  at  festivals ;  out  that  ignorant 
people,  mistaking  it  for  a  species  of 


ivy,  profaned  solemnities  by  wearing 
it  in  honour  of  Bacchus  and  Silenus,  to 
whom  the  ivy  was  sacred.  Pliny's  de- 
scription corresponds  with  the  smilax 
aspera  of  modern  botanists,  which  was 
cultivated  in  England  by  the  celebrated 
John  Tradescant,  about  1656,  and  the 
roots  of  which  are  sometimes  sold  on 
the  Continent  for  sarsaparilla.  It 
flowers  in  September. 

Pliny  says  that  a  garland  of  crocus 
induces  sleep  and,  worn  by  revellers, 
mitigates  the  effects  of  wine,  and  that 
the  juice,  taken  previously,  prevents 
intoxication.  Among  the  ancients  the 
crocus  mingled  in  the  garland  worn  by 
the  Furies;  and  was  used  to  strew 
the  stage  during  dramatic  representa* 
tions. 

The  broad  dark  leaves  of  the  au- 
tumnal crocus,  the  colchicum,  are  be- 
ginning to  break  through  the  ground  ; 
but  we  must  not  look  for  its  spotted 
lilac-pink  flowers  till  its  leaves  are  wi- 
thered away  in  autumn.  It  is  some- 
times found  wild  in  England.  Col- 
chicum, though  possessing  deleterious 
qualities,  is  much  esteemed  as  a  remedy 
in  dropsy,  gout,  and  rheumatism.  The 
mythic  origin  of  this  crocus  is  said  to 
have  been  from  a  magic  lic[uor  made 
by  Medea,  Princess  of  Colchis,  in  order 
to  re-juvenate  her  father-in-law,  Eson, 
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Kin^  of  Thessaly.  Some  drops  of  the 
liquid  being  spilled  on  the  ground,  the 
flower  sprang  up  from  them.  This 
is  a  reversal  of  the  order  of  things,  de- 
riving the  flower  from  the  drug,  instead 
of  the  drug  from  the  flower.  The 
simple  truth  seems  to  be,  that  Medea, 
who  was  reputed  a  sorceress,  i,e,,  a 
person  of  some  medical  skill,  being 
acquainted  with  the  qualities  of  the 
colchicum  (so  called  from  her  country), 
used  its  extract  for  the  relief  of  the 
gouty  old  king.  Colchicum  is  still 
worn  by  Swiss  peasants  about  their 
persons,  or  placed  in  their  cottages,  to 
avert  witchcraft  and  injurious  spells. 
Thus  long  has  its  fabulous  reputation 
lasted. 

To  another  of  the  crocus  tribe,  which 
we  shall  not  see  till  the  year  is  far  ad. 
vanced,  the  saffron  crocus  (crocus  sa* 
tivus),  we  owe  the  saffron,  esteemed 
for  its  romantic  and  stimulating  qua- 
lities, and  used  as  a  dye.  The  culture 
of  the  bulb,  for  the  sake  of  the  fila- 
roents  in  its  flowers,  that  form  the 
saffron,  was  once  much  attended  to  in 
England.  The  town  of  Saffron  Wal- 
den,  in  Essex,  derives  its  appellation 
from  the  extensive  plantations  of  the 
saffiron  crocus  in  its  neighbourhood  ; 
and  bears  on  its  municipal  shield  three 
of  the  flowers,  in  commemoration  of 
their  introduction,  which  a  romantic 
legend  says  was  due  to  a  pilgrim  from 
Essex,  who,  bein^  desirous  of  bestowing 
some  valuable  gift  on  bis  native  county, 
brought  home  from  the  east  a  bulb 
concealed  in  the  head  of  his  staff*,  and 
planted  it  at  Saffron  Waiden,  about  the 
time  of  Edward  III. 

But  none  of  the  late  blowing  crocus 
flowers,  however  useful,  seem  to  us 
half  so  welcome  as  the  early  blossom — 
60  bright,  so  erect,  so  animated-look- 
ing ;  giving  an  air  of  gaiety  to  the  de- 
solate parterre — ever  welcome  as  the 
harbinger  of  many  a  spring  and  sum- 
mer sweet ;  ever  welcome  as  to  the 
heart  of  the  sad  is  some  new-born 
hope  that  seems  the  herald  of  coming 
,|oy.  Therefore  we  will  improvise  for 
it  a 

LAY   OP   ANTICIPATION. 

Fear  not,  my  Willie !     The  clouds  that  hang 
o'er  iw 
Shall  all  he  (iMpcrd'il,  and  shall  pass  from 
our  skies ; 
And  a  light  shall  illumine  the  path-way 
before  us, 
A  guide  to  our  steps,  and  a  bliss  to  our 
evtn ; 


And  brighter  and  dearer  the  day-star  win 

seem, 
From  the  gloom  that  to  us  bath  o'enha^ 

dowed  its  beam. 

Fear  not,  my  Willie !     The  warm  summer 

weather 
Will  come,  and  repay  us  for  winter's  cold 

blast; 
We  both  shall  be  happy  in  culling  together 
Green  wreaths  and  sweet  buds,  that  will 

open  at  last ; 
And  though  proud  exotics  may  never  be 

ours, 
We'll  love  just  as  dearly  free  Nature's  wild 

flow'rs. 

Fear  not,  my  Willie  I   There's  One  in  high 
heaven, 
Whose  hand  for  His  creatures  can  duly 
provide ; 

And  though,  in  His  wisdom,  to  us  be  not 
given 
Such  lot  as  might  tempt  a  frail  spirit  to 
pride, 

He  can  send  as  much  peace  to  a  straw- 
covered  home, 

As  ever  was  felt  'neath  the  stateliest  dome. 

The  modest  and  fragrant  Yiolbt,  the 
universal  favourite,  is  generally  ac- 
counted a  vernal  flower ;  and  we  shall 
not  easily  find  it  wild  before  spring. 
But  in  our  gardens  the  cultivatea  spe- 
cies, particularly  the  Neapolitan,  bloom 
through  winter  days,  and  yield  their 
odours  even  when  half  buried  in  snow. 
The  name  seems  derived  from  the  Latin 
ma,  a  way,  from  the  frequency  of  the 
wild  flower  by  the  road-sides.  It  was 
the  national  flower  of  Athens,  which 
city,  personified  by  sculptors  'and 
painters,  was  represented  as  a  majestic 
female  wearing  a  wreath  of  violets. 
The  Athenians  were  originally  from 
Ionia,  so  called  from  its  abundance  of 
violets,  the  flower  being  termed,  in 
Greek,  Ion.  The  classic  poets  feigned 
that  la,  daughter  of  the  Phrygian 
king,  Midas,  and  wife  of  the  handsome 
shepherd  Atys,  being  persecuted  by 
the  addresses  of  Apollo,  who  had  be- 
come  enamoured  of  her,  she  was 
changed  into  a  violet  to  avoid  him. 
The  llonmns  crowned  their  domestic 
gods,  the  Liires,  with  violets ;  and  used 
the  flowers  to  perfume  their  wines. 
Pliny  aflirms  that  a  chaplet  of  violets 
cures  headache  (which  is  not  borne 
out  by  modern  experience),  that  the 
purple  violet  is  remedial  in  bruises 
and  inAammations,  and  that  the  white 
violet  discusses  tumours.  The  iiiice 
of   violets  detects  aciils  and  alkaltt. 
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The  former  tarn  it  green,  the  latter 
red.  Mahomet  compared  himself  to 
the  idolet.  He  said  as  its  odour  sur* 
passes  that  of  all  other  flowers  (what 
did  he  think  of  the  rose  ?)  so  his  doc^ 
trine  excelled  all  others. 

At  the  floral  gamesj  instituted  at 
Toulouse  in  the  iifteenth  century,  by 
Clemencelsaore,  for  the  encouragement 
of  poetry,  the  first  prize  awarded  to 
the  most  skilful  competitor,  was  a  gold- 
en violet;  the  second  was  a  sdver 
eglantine  ;  the  third,  a  silver  mari^ 
gold.  These  competitions  of  the  gaya 
scientia  were  held  in  a  garden  on  the 
Ist  of  May.  The  marble  statue  of 
Clemence,  in  the  town  hall,  was  crowned 
with  flowers,  and  an  ^ogium  was  re- 
cited in  her  honour.  The  prizes  were 
distributed  by  the  municipal  autho. 
rities  of  Toulouse.  These  pleasant 
games  were  continued  till  the  French 
Kevolution,  and  were  then  abolished. 
The  genius  of  Anarchy  seemed  to  take 
delight  in  destroying  all  that  was  ele-> 
gant,  historical,  or  venerable  in  France. 
A  pretty  device  was  once  invented  by 
French  gallantry  for  a  beautiful,  and 
accomplished,  but  very  retiring  fe- 
male— a  violet  almost  hidden  beneath 
ita  leaves — and  the  motto,  ''II  f out 
me  chercher.** 

The  violet  has  derived  from  Napo- 
leon I.  a  place  in  French  history.  It 
was  a  token  for  those  of  his  partisans 
who  were  in  the  secret  of  his  mtended 
return  from  Elba  in  1814.  These 
wore  bouqaets  of  early  violets ;  and 
in  order  to  discover  who  were  of  their 
party,  the  watchword  was,  *'  Do  you 
love  the  violet?*'*  If  the  reply  was 
simply  "Yes,"  the  questioner  passed 
on,  perceiving  that  the  stranger  was 
not  one  of  the  initiated.  But  if  the 
latter  replied,  "  Well  1"  then  followed 
the  countersign  of  recognition^  "  It 
will  re-appear  in  spring."'!'  ^  ^^^ 
bestowed  upon  the  imperial  exile  the 
symbolic  name  of  *'  Corporal  Violet." 
The  print-shops  exhibited  engravings 
representing  a  bouquet  of  violets,  with 
a  bud  below  the  full-blown  flowers.  In 
the  outlines  of  the  violets,  the  profiles 
of  Napoleon,  Maria  Louisa,  and  their 
son  were  ingeniously  traced:  Napo- 
leon's under  a  green  leaf  folded  so  as 
to  represent  his  cocked  hat;  Maria 
Louisa  opposite  to  him,  and  the  child 
in  the  bud  beneath. 


And  now  we  shall  offer  the  reader 
our  translation  of  some  lines 

ON   AN  EABLT   VIOLET. 
FROM  THB  ITALIAH  OV  A.  MAFFXI. 

•'  OdoroM  fodien  dell  Aprile,*'  fte. 

Sweet  fragrant  flower,  that  heraldest 
The  vernal  days,  how  like  art  thou 

To  germ  of  love  in  gentle  breast, 

Thsit  springs— as  thou  art  springing  now. 

To  this  bleak  sod  thy  bloom  is  bright ; 

As  hope  that  bids  sad  thoughts  be  gay. 
As  life's  glad  smile  of  calm  delight, 

When  pain  long  borne  hath  pass'd  away. 

From  out  the  snows  that  round  thee  melt 
I  call  thee,  hermit  of  the  field  ! 

And  scent,  with  rapture  deeply  felt, 
The  living  breath  thy  odours  yield. 

Oh,  that  to  fill  my  charmed  ear 

Thy  perfum'd  breath  had  words  and  voice : 
Then  as  to  vocal  spirit  near 

My  soul  would  listen  and  rejoice. 

Then  would  I  learn  why  thus  the  sun 
Woos  thee,  ere  past  is  winter's  gloom ; 

Why  maid  who  mourns  her  plighted  one 
In  absence,  loves  thy  tender  bloom : 

Why  the  lone  wand'rer  sheds  the  tear 
For  distant  home,  and  native  skies ; 

And  renders  exile  doubly  drear 
By  vain  regrets  and  fruidess  sighs. 

Companion  of  the  sorrowing ! 

Thou  dost  not  smile  for  ^ppy  heart ; 
Thy  spells  to  mem'ry  only  bring 

The  bliss  of  days  weVe  seen  depart. 

Our  joys ! — ^they  fly  like  fickle  friends 
(Perfidious  friends  that  failed  in  truth), 

Soon  as  the  sweet  delusion  ends 
That  charm'd  awhile  brief^  changing  youth. 

We  espv  under  the  shade  of  some 
tree,  or  dump  of  shrubs,  a  golden 
yellow  flower,  as  bright  as  the  butter, 
cup,  and  not  unlike  it,  rising  above 
its  sombre  green  and  deeply-cut  leaves* 
It  is  the  Winter  Aconite  (eranthis  hye* 
malis),  so-called,  though  it  is  a  helle- 
bore, and  a  relation  of  the  Christmas 
rose,  or  helleborus  niger,  with  its  dark 
and  jagged  leaves^  and  its  round  green, 
ish-white  flowers  slightly  edged  with 
purple.  Hellebore  is  an  acrid  poison, 
and  the  ancients  used  its  juice  to  en- 
venom  their  arrows.  Yet,  scientifically 
employed,  the  plant  has  valuable  me« 


"  Aimez  vous  la  vlolette?" 
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dicinal  qaalities.  It  was  formerly 
called  Melampodium,  from  Melaropus^ 
a  famous  sootnsayer  (i.  e,,  ancient  phy- 
sician) who  discovered  its  sanative  pro- 
pertiesy  from  observin!;  its  effects  on 
the  goat4  that  browsed  upon  it^  and 
thence  applied  it  to  the  cure  of  the 
three  daughters  of  Pnetus,  King  of 
ArgoSj  Iphianassa,  Iphione>  and  Ly. 
sippe,  who  were  seized  with  hypochon- 
drial  madness^  and  fancied  themselves 
cows.  The  old  mythologistSy  mingling 
fable  with  history,  said,  that  these 
ladies,  called  the  Preetides,  had  boasted 
of  their  own  beauty  as  superior  to  that 
of  Juno,  and  the  anm-y  goddess,  in 
consequence,  turned  them  into  cows. 
Melampus  having  succeeded  in  curing 
them,  received  in  reward  (as  he  had 
stipulated)  a  third  of  the  kingdom 
of  Argos,  and  the  hand  of  Iphia- 
nassa:  another  portion  of  the  king- 
dom, with  the  second  sister,  was  be- 
stowed upon  his  brother  Bias.  Hel- 
lebore enjoyed  the  reputation  of 
clearing  the  intellect :  Valerius  Max- 
imus  says  (book  viii.,  chap.  7)f  that 
when  Cameades,  the  philosopher,  was 
engaged  in  a  disputation  with  his 
rival  Chrysippus,  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  preparing  his  mind  for  the  disquisi- 
tions by  doses  of  hellebore.  The  plant 
grew  abundantly  at  Anticyra.  Hence 
the  Latin  saw,  '*Naviga  ad  Anticyram," 
("  Set  sail  for  Anticyra")  was  equiva- 
lent to  "  You  are  mad,  and  want  hel- 
lebore." 

On  some  occasions  the  ancients  used 
hellebore  as  an  asper^illum  to  sprinkle 
their  flocks,  with  solemn  rites.  The 
person  whose  task  it  was  to  cut  the 
plant,  drew  a  circle  round  it  with  a 
sword  or  knife ;  and  then,  looking  to 
the  east,  cut  it;  praying  permission 
from  the  gods  to  do  so,  and  watching, 
meanwhile,  for  the  flight  of  an  eagle. 
If  one  appeared,  and  flew  near  him,  it 
was  an  omen  that  he  should  die  within 
a  year.  It  was  anciently  imagined 
that  if  hellebore  were  laid  upon  a 
scorpion  recently  killed,  the  creature 
would  revive  I 

We  shall  now  find  in  our  garden- 
beds  a  few  early  single  Anemones  : 
anenume  coronutria,  with  its  white  co- 
rolla, and  red  ring ;  and  the  star  ane- 
mone (^A  hortensis)  of  blue,  or  of 
scarlet.  It  is  named  from  the  Greek 
word  anemos,  the  wind,  because  it 


blossoms  during  the  season  of  high 
winds  :  indeed  Pliny  says  it  never 
blooms  but  when  the  wind  blows.  The 
classic  poets  related  different  fables  of 
its 'origin:  some  said  that  Anemone 
was  a  nymph  beloved  by  Zephyr, 
whose  wife  Flora,  goddess  of  flowers, 
inspired  by  jealousy  metamorphosed 
her  rival  into  the  flower  that  bears 
her  name,  whose  early  blossoms  are 
all  withered  before  the  season  when 
the  soft  zephyr  breathes  over  the  gar- 
den. Bion,  in  his  £clogQe  on  Adonis, 
says,  that  the  anemone  sprang  frx>m 
the  tears  shed  by  Venus,  when  her  be- 
loved Adonis  (symbolising  summer) 
was  slain  by  the  wild  boar  (the  emblem 
of  winter).  Ovid*  says  it  grew  up 
from  the  blood  of  Adonis.  Wild  ane- 
mones adorn  the  Greek  isles  in  great 
profusion.  Among  the  Egyptians  the 
anemone  was  a  type  of  sickness,  from 
the  pink  tints  m  the  white  flower, 
seeming  like  a  hectic  flush  in  a  pallid 
fiice ;  but  among  the  Orientals  it  was 
the  emblem  of  perseverance,  from  iti 
continuing  to  blossom  as  fast  as  its  pe- 
tals  are  scattered  by  the  blasts. 

The  pretty  Wood- Anemone  will  not 
open  till  the  season  is  farther  advanc 
ed ;  but  another  flower,  which  is  classed 
among  anemones,  is  now  adorning 
our  borders ;  the  pink  and  the  blue 
Hepatica,  introduced  by  Gerafde, 
1596.  From  its  thrce-lobed  leaves, 
which  were  thought  to  resemble  the 
form  of  the  liver,  onr  ancestors  called 
it  ''noble  liver* wort,'*  and  imagined 
that  its  qualities  (slightly  astringent) 
were  beneficial  in  liver  complaints. 

The  trailing  Periwinkle  is  just  now 
showing  its  blue  convolvolus-hke  flow- 
ers. Its  botanic  name,  vinca,  is  from 
vinculum,  a  band  or  tie ;  because  its 
long,  flexible  stems  are  applicable  for 
ligatures  ;  and  were,  in  old  times, 
used  to  bind  round  limbs  afiected  br 
the  cramp ;  to  cure  which  it  was  thought 
to  have  some  virtue.  From  its  suit- 
ableness to  form  bands  was  derived 
an  ancient  superstition,  that  the  leaves 
of  the  plant  eaten  together  by  man 
and  wife  would  occasion  mutual  love. 
With  the  Italians,  who  call  it  «<Fior 
dei  morti,"  or  flower  of  the  dead,  it 
is  funereal,  and  is  made  into  garlands 
to  carry  at  the  obsequies  of  young 
children.  It  is  (perhaps  we  should  say 
was)  funereal  also  among  the  IrisL 


*  Metamorphoses,  Book 
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peasantry.  We  have  seen  it  growing 
in  great  luxuriance  in  some  lonely 
rural  church-yards,  belonging  to  ruin- 
ed churchesjin  the  county  ofWaterford. 
Anciently  it  was  believed  to  be  used 
by  sorcerers  in  their  incantations,  to 
bind  the  limbs  of  the  corpses  they  ex- 
humed ;  hence  it  was  called  **  the  sor- 
cerer's violet."  In  France  it  has  become 
an  emblem  of  friendly  recollection, 
with  the  appellation  of  **  Herhe  aux 
souvenirs"  or  plant  of  remembrance ; 
because  it  reminded  Rosseau,  after  a 
lapse  of  thirty  years,  of  his  friend, 
Aiadame  de  Warens,  with  whom  it  had 
been  a  favourite,  and  affected  him  so 
deeply  that  he  shed  tears  upon  finding 
it.  De  Lille,  in  his  rural  poem, 
"L'Homme  des  Champs,"  alludes  to 
Kosseau's  long  search  for  the  wild  flow- 
er (called  in  French,  pervenche)  which 
is  so  common  in  England. 

'*Qaand   la   pervenche,    en    nos   champs 

ignon^e, 
Offire  k  RoBseau  sa  flenr  si  long-terns  desi- 

r^e: 
'  La  pervenche  I  grand  dien  I  la  pervenche  1' 

— soadain 
II  la  coave  des  yeaux ;  il  y  porte  la  main, 
Saisit  sa  douce  proie ;  aveo  moins  de  ten- 

dresse 
L'amant  voit,  recoonoit,  adore  sa  maitresse."* 

.^Canto  iiL 

The  single  yellow  Waixylowea  con- 
tributes its  spicy  perfume  to  our  boiu 
quetSj  and  reminds  us  of  the  trouba- 
dours, with  whom  it  was  an  especial 
favourite,  from  its  adorning  of  ruins ; 
whence  they  adopted  it  as  an  emblem 
of  affection  surviving  time,  and  of 
fidelity  in  adversity.  For  this  floral 
lover  of  ruins  we  shall  essay  an  accom- 
panying sonnet  :-— 

THE  BUINED  TKHPLE. 

Heart !  thou  wert  once  a  joyous  temple — 
there 
One  idol  stood,  high  o'er  the  altar  plac*d ; 
And  Hope,  bright  priestess,  made  the  shrine 
her  care. 
With  emblem  flowers,  and  votive  gar- 
lands graced ; 


Her  incense  was  those  pure  and  painl 
flighs 

That  oft  from  deep  calm  happiness  arise. 

The  temple  now  is  rained — not  the  slow 

Hard  hand  of  time  wrought  this — but  snd* 
den  blow. 

The  priestess  Hope  is  dead — the  shrine  over- 
thrown; 

All  is  destroyed ;  but  not  the  idol — no ! 
Buried  beneath  the  broken  altar-stone 

It  safely  rests— while  oft,  with  noiseless 
tread. 
Memory,  a  faithful  votaress,  steals  alone, 

Amid  the  wrecks  her  midnight  tears  to  shed. 

Here  is  a  sprig  of  Mezereon,  with 
its  pink  blossoms  that,  appearing  long 
before  its  leaves  venture  to  peep  forth 
in  the  cold,  has  been  adopted  as  em- 
blematic of  rash  haste.  The  berries 
are  poisonous  to  man,  though  eaten  by 
birds.  In  France  the  bark  is  bound 
on  the  skin  to  raise  a  blister.  The 
shrub  is  sometimes  found  wild  in  Eng- 
land. A  plant  which  belongs  to  the 
same  family  (daphne),  the  spurge 
laurel  (daphne  laureola),  with  greenish, 
yellow  flowers,  is  the  badge  of  the 
Scottish  clan  Graham. 

In  some  very  sheltered  nook  of  a 
warm  dell,  peeping  from  amonor  moss- 
es, we  may,  perchance,  meet  with  a  pale 
Primrose.  Its  botanical  name,  primu^ 
la,  is  from  the  Latin  primum,  first. 
Classic  fables  say,  that  a  youth  called 
Paralisos  was  so  deeply  enamoured  of 
a  beautiful  nymph,  that  being  slighted 
by  her  he  was  transformed  into  a 
primrose,  whose  pallid  complexion  still 
shows  its  pining.  A  decoction  of  the 
roots  and  flowers  was  once  imagined 
to  be  serviceable  in  paralysis ;  hence 
was  derived  the  fable  of  Paralisos  and 
his  metamorphosis.  In  the  early  ages 
of  Christianity  the  primrose  was  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Agatha,  a  beautiful  girl 
of  Palermo,  who,  after  suffering  severe 
tortures  for  refusing  to  worship  the 
heathen  deities,  died  in  her  prison, 
A.D.  252,  on  the  5th  of  February,  sub- 
sequently kept  as  her  festival.  The 
pink  variety  of  the  primrose  was  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Adelaide,  daughter  of  a 
count  of  Gueldres,  who  died  Abbess 


*  Thus  translated  by  Mr.  Maunde : — 

**  The  pervanche  thus,  with  us  that  never  grew, 
Its  long  sought  blossom  gave  to  Rosseau^s  view ; 
He  marks  the  treasure  with  an  eager  glance: 
*  Good  heavens  !  the  pervanche  V  and  his  hands  advance, 
Sadden  to  seize  the  prey :  not  more  delight 
Feels  the  fond  lover  at  his  mistrc»s*  sight." 
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of  a  convent  in  Cologne,  1015,  and 
-whose  festival  is  also  on  the  5th  of 
February.  The  early  red  primrose, 
vema  rubra,  is  dedicated  to  St.  Theo- 
dore of  Heraclea.*  The  polyanthus 
(of  this  family)  is  dedicated  to  St. 
Catherine  de  Kicci,  a  lady  of  a  noble 
Tuscan  house,  who  was  a  Dominican 
nun,  and  dying  in  1589  was  canon- 
ized  on  account  of  her  extraordinary 
sanctity.  Her  festival  was  kept  Fe- 
bruary 13  th. 

To  the  primrose  tribe  belongs  the 
mealy-leaved  and  laced  Auricula.  It 
grows  wild  on  the  mountains  of  Swit- 
zerland, Styria,  Savoy,  and  Piedmont; 
and  was  first  cultivated  as  a  garden 
flower  by  the  Flemings,  being  brought 
to  Brussels  by  some  Walloon  mer- 
chants. 

Low  marshy  meadows  will  yield  us 
the  flowers  of  the  coltsfoot,  that  ap- 
pear before  their  leaves :  the  yellow, 
whose  juice  is  of  repute  in  coughs 
(thence  the  botanic  name,  tussilago, 
from  tussis,  a  cough),  and  the  pink, 
whose  root,  boiled  in  wine,  was  former- 
ly  thought  beneficial  in  pestilential  fe- 
vers. It  was  tried  in  the  great  plague 
in  London,  1665  (whence  the  herb 
was  long  called  plague- wort)  but  with 
no  encouraging  success.  The  sweet, 
scented  coltsfoot,  with  its  white  but 
lilac-tinged  blossoms  now  decking  the 
garden,  was  brought  to  us  from 
Greece. 

And  now  we  shall  want  a  few  ever- 
greens. We  will  chuse  those  that  are  in 
flower.  Yet  first  we  will  take  the  Box, 
though  its  tiny  green  inflorescence 
can  scarcely  be  called  flowers.  But  it 
especially  belongs  to  this  month,  be- 
cause on  Candlemas-day  it  was  custo- 
mary  to  take  down  the  Christmas 
greens — the  holly  and  mistletoe — from 
the  churches  and  houses,  and  to  re- 
place them  with  box  as  the  substitute 
for  the  unprocurable  palm.  Box  is 
very  poisonous.  The  honey  of  Corsica, 
which  is  deleterious  and  disagreeable, 
is  thought  to  owe  its  bad  qualities  to 
the  circumstance  of  the  bees  feeding  on 
the  box-trees,  which  are  abundant  in 
the  island.  But  the  wood  is  extremely 
useful  for  making  a  great  variety  of 
articles,  and  especially  flutes.  It  is 
the  only  European  wood  that  will 
sink    in    water.     The    tree  was  sa- 


cred to  Cybele,  wife  of  the  god  Sa- 
turn. Box,  from  its  evergreen  spnys, 
and  the  durability  of  its  wood,  was 
considered  an  emblem  of  immortality. 
In  the  north  of  England  it  was  custo- 
mary to  place  at  the  door  of  a  house, 
whence  a  funeral  was  about  to  proceed, 
a  basin  containing  sprigs  of  box,  that 
each  mourner  might  take  one  to  carry 
with  him,  in  order  to  throw  upon  the 
cofiin  when  lowered  into  the  grave. 
The  plain  green  box  is  the  badge  of  the 
clan  M'Intosh,  and  the  variegated  va- 
riety that  of  the  clan  M'Pherson.  In 
warmer  climates  than  ours  box-trees 
grow  to  an  enormous  size,  and  topiariif 
or  gardeners  who  clip  trees  into  figures, 
were  always  fond  of  exercising  their 
art  upon  it.  AVe  are  told  that,  in  the 
garden  of  Pliny  the  younger,  there 
was  a  box-tree  cut  out  into  difierent 
apartments,  in  the  midst  of  which  was 
a  saloon,  having  a  bench  of  white 
marble  all  round,  and  adorned  with 
ca^es  of  singing  birds,  and  a  fountain 
which  played  mto  a  basin,  bordered 
with  moss. 

The  IvT  has  now  opened  its  yellow- 
green  bunches.     Its  wreaths,  twined 
round  the  head,  were  believed  to  pre- 
vent intoxication.  According  to  Plmy, 
a  cup  made  of  the  wood  of  ivy  supplies 
a  test  whether  water  had  been  mingled 
with  wine ;  in  which  case,  he  afiirms, 
the  wine  would  soak  through  the  ves- 
sel, and  the  water  remain  behind  in  it. 
Homer  represents  his  heroes  as  drink- 
ing out  of  cups  made  of  ivy.     Mytho- 
logists  said  that  Cissns,  a  youth  much 
beloved  by  Bacchus,  bein^  accidentally 
killed  while  sporting  with  the  satvrs, 
the  wine-god  changed  him  into  ivy, 
and  adopted  the  plant  as  peculiarly 
sacred  to  his  rites.     It  wreathed  the 
brow  of  Bacchus   and   Silenus,   and 
their  votaries ;  and  twined  the  thyrsus 
of  the  Bacchantes  and  Msenades,  the 
priestesses  of  Bacchus,  one  of  whose 
classic  appellations  was  Corymbifer,  or 
the  berry-bearer,  derived  from  its  fruit. 
The  ivy  was  also  the  poet's  garland. 

On  account  of  the  clinging  propen- 
sities of  the  ivy,  it  was  used  by  the 
ancients  to  decorate  the  altar  of  Hymen, 
and  to  crown  the  newly- wedded  couple, 
to  remind  them  that  they  should  ad- 
here  to  each  other.  But  for  the  same 
propensities  it  was  held  improper  to  use 


*  A  general  under  Lndnitu,  beheaded  for  his  faith,  7th  of  Febmary,  A.D.  819. 
tival  is  on  the  day  before  named. 


His 
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ivy^  or  even  to  pronounce  its  name, 
during  the  quinquennial  purification  of 
Rome,  called  the  Lustriun,  lest  the 
word  should  prove  ominous,  and  cause 
anything  of  uncleanness  to  adhere  to 
the  city,  or  to  its  purifiers.  For  the 
same  reason,  the  Flamen  Dialis,  or 
priest  of  Jupiter,  was  not  allowed  to 
touch  or  name  ivy.  Ptolemy  IV., 
sumamed  Fhilopater,  Kins  of  Egypt, 
caused  apostate  Jews  to  oe  branded 
with  the  figure  of  an  ivy  le-af,  as  a  re- 
proach to  them  for  not  adhering  to 
their  religion  with  the  tenacity  of  ivy. 
A  sprig  of  ivy  is  the  badge  of  the 
clan  Grordon  in  Scotland.  There  is  an 
expressive  old  Irish  proverb,*  "a  mouth 
of  ivy  and  a  heart  of  holly,"  signifying 
words  smooth  as  the  ivy  leaf,  conceal- 
ing thoughts  harsh  and  hostile  as  the 
?rickly  holly.  When  Llewellyn,  last 
^rince  of  Wales,  had  been  slain,  after 
his  unsuccessful  contests  to  preserve 
the  independence  of  his  country,  his 
head  was  cut  off,  and  placed  on  the 
Tower  of  London,  by  oraer  of  Edward 
I.,  crowned  with  a  chaplct  of  ivy,  in 
ridicule  of  a  prophecy  of  Merlin,  then 
current  in  the  principality,  that  when 
the  coin  in  England  was  struck  round, 
the  Prince  of  Wales  would  be  crowned 
in  London.  Edward  was  the  first  who 
caused  the  copper  coins  to  be  made 
round;  they  were  previously  square. 
A  pleasing  device  was  once  invented 
in  fVanoe  for  a  friend  who  adhered  to 
a  dismissed  minister — a  tree  over- 
thrown,  with  ivy  clinging  round  it; 
the  motto,  **  Sa  chute  ne  pent  m*en 
detacher.  \ 


The  ivy  is  a  plant  that  loves  antiquity ; 
it  is  not  indigenous  or  common  in 
North  America,  a  new  country  where 
there  are  no  venerable  ruins  of  castle 
or  priory  to  attract  the  romantic  ad- 
herent. Ealm  said  that  he  never 
saw  the  common  ivy  (hedera  helix)  in 
North  America  save  once,  against  a 
stone  building,  but  it  had  been  appa- 
rently brought  from  Europe  and  plant« 
ed  there.  Ivy  grows  nowhere  so  luxu- 
riantly as  in  Ireland,  which  is  pecu- 
liarly the  country  of  ruins.  AVe  have 
seen  large  towers  completely  veiled  by 
it,  and  tottering  walls  kept  up  solely 
by  the  stems  that  had  grown  into  thick 
timber.  The  Irish  peasant  has  long 
been  remarkable  for  his  ivy- like  cling- 
ing to  the  land  of  his  birth,  the  graves 
of  nis  forefathers,  and  the  customs  of 
the  olden  time  ;  and  even  now,  when 
compelled  by  circumstances  to  emi- 
grate, his  memory  and  his  affections 
cling  to  the  old  countrpr  still.  For 
this  reason,  we  will  associate  with  the 
ivy  our  translation  of  a  lament  for 
Ireland,  by  Denis  M'Namara,  written 
when  he  was  in  Hamburgh,  seeking  his 
fortune.  Denis  Ruad,  or  Foxy  Denis, 
as  he  was  called,  was  a  native  of  Clare, 
butprincipally  resided  in  the  county 
©f  Waterford,  where  he  was  a  school- 
master, having  received  an  education 
in  a  foreign  college.  He  went  abroad 
more  than  once  to  improve  his  cir. 
cumstances,  but  was  always  seized 
with  the  ''home  sickness,"  and  re- 
turned. He  died  in  Ireland,  in  1814, 
at  an  advanced  age :— 


THE  UILLS  OF  ERIN. 
(VROM  TBK  IRISH  OV  OBAI8  M'AAXABA.) 

"  Beir  beuiacht  om  chroldbe  go  tir  gnl  na  h-EIrion.** 

My  faithful  heart  poors  forth  its  choicest  blessiDg, 

For  Erin's  lovely  shore, 
Which  £ivir*8  generous  race,  in  pride  possessing, 

Adom'd  of  yore. 
There  the  blithe  harp  responds  to  minstrel's  finger, 

The  wild  bird  sweetly  trills-^ 
Ah,  woe  Is  me !  in  exile  thus  to  linger, 

Far  from  fair  Erin's  hills. 

Uilin,  ah !    Ullin,  oh ! 

No  more  the  team  to  mral  labour  going, 

1  see  before  me  pass ; 
Nor  the  good  kine  led  forth,  tumultnous  lowing, 

To  crop  the  tender  grass.  ' 


Beul  Eidhin,  agus  croidhe  Cnilinn. 


t  **Hls  fall  camiot  detach  me  fit)m  him.** 
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But  here  dark  ships  ride  high  o'er  billows  foaming ; 

Wild  wind  their  canvas  fills— 
Oh !  would  that  I  onoe  more  were  gaily  roaming 

On  Erin's  pleasant  hills. 

Uilin,  ah !     Uilin,  oh ! 

Dearer  to  me  were  Erin's  loneliest  mountains 

Than  all  the  world  beside — 
At  summer  eve  soft  speak  her  gm-gling  fountains, 

To  green  woods  waving  wide : 
Gen'rous  her  sods,  and  lovely  are  her  daughters — 

My  heart  with  fondness  thrilk 
In  memory's  dream,  and  sends  across  the  waters 

A  sigh  to  Erin's  hills. 

Uilin,  ah !    Uilin,  oh ! 

There,  sprinkled  bright  the  dewy  drops  are  shining 

On  grass  and  waving  com ; 
Fruit-laden  trees  their  wealthy  boughs  are  twining ; 

White  blossoms  deck  the  thorn. 
Ah,  soon  I  feel  my  life  will  fail  in  sadness, 

Save  heaven  in  pity  wills 
To  bring  the  exile  yet  again  in  gladness, 

To  Erin's  pleasant  hills. 

Uilin,  ah!     Uilio,ohl 


The  Laubustincs^  with  its  cymes  of 
fair  flowers,  is  assumed  by  emblem- 
atists  as  a  type  of  grief>  from  ne- 
glect; because  the  shrub  will  wither 
and  die  in  ground  that  is  neglected. 
It  was  anciently  dedicated  to  St. 
Faine/  in  the  sixth  century,  an  abbess 
in  Ireland. 

Here  are  the  small  white,  waxen- 
looking  bells  of  the  Arbutus,  whose 
strawberry-Iike  fruit,  harsh  as  it  is,  is 
eaten  by  the  peasants  in  Spain  and 
Italy.  Pliny  esteemed  the  berry  so 
little,  that  he  says  the  name  of  the 
tree,  arbutus  unedo,  is  properly  de- 
rived from  unus  and  edo,  because  one, 
and  one  only,  can  be  eaten.  Virgil 
commends  the  twigs  for  basket-work — 
arhut<B  crates  (Geor.  i.)  and  as  win- 
ter food  for  goats  — jubeo  frondentia 
capris.  Arbutasufficere^Geor/m.)  The 
aroutus  is  a  native  of  Greece  and  Pa- 
lestine, but  flourishes  in  exceeding 
beauty  and  luxuriance  at  Killarney, 
of  whose  scenery  it  is  a  peculiar  orna- 
ment. 

The  blue  labiate  flowers  of  the  Rose- 
mart  deck  its  narrow  hoary  leaves  from 
this  season  until  May.  The  etymo- 
logy of  the  name  is  very  pretty — Ros- 
marinus— ^the  sea-dew;  for  the  shrub 
thrives  with  peculiar  vigour  in  the  vi- 
cinity  of  the  sea.  Shakspeare  men- 
tions it  (in  Hamlet  and  in  The  Winter*s 
Tale),  as  the  emblem  of  i^membranoe. 


It  wafl  also  conndered  a  symbol  of 
fidelity.     Formerly  it  was  reputed  to 
strengthen  the  memory,  and  to  stimu- 
late the  heart ;  for  which  reason  it  was 
used  in  garlands  both  in  weddings  and 
at  funems,  those  two  extremes  of  hu- 
man rites.     It  was  usual  to  use  sprigs 
of  rosemary  to  stir  the  wine  in  the  cups 
at  nuptial  feasts,  when  the  guests  were 
about  to  drink  to  the  health  of  the 
bride  and  bridegroom.     In  the  north 
of  Europe  rosemary  was  carried  at  the 
funerals  of  the  unmarried  only.     The 
aromatic  and  stimulating  qualities  of 
rosemary  were  once  so  hi^ly  esteemed, 
that    they    were    thought    efficacious 
against  the  contagion  of  the  plague, 
and  that  the  smoke  of  the  sprigs  burned 
as  incense  bad  power  to  drive  away 
evil  spirits.    In  the  Palilia,  or  festivals 
of  Pales — ^the  divinity  of  shepherds — 
the  flocks  were  purified  with  the  smoke 
of  the  burned  branches.    The  flowering 
sprays  were  dedicated  to  the  domestic 
deities — the  Penates.    Bees  delight  in 
the  azure  blossoms ;  and  the  honey  of 
Karbonne,  celebrated  for  its  peculiar 
excellence,  owes  its  delicious  flavoar 
to  the  abundance  of  rosemary   that 
grows  in  that  countr}'.     The  prefer- 
ence of  bees  for  these  flowers  has  sug- 
gested the  refrain  of   the  following 
playful  little  efiusion,  addressed  to  a 
young  girl  jealous  of  her  lover,  which 
we  translate  from  a  poet  of  Granada : — 


Her  Festival,  kept  at  Clogher,  is  on  Ist  of  Jauoaiy. 
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BONO. 
FROM  THB  IFA^IISH  OF  QOHaORA.^ 

**  Lot  floret  de  Bomero,"  &c 

Yoa  rosemary  besprent  with  dew, 

Is  it  not  sweet  and  bonny  ? 
To-day  the  flowers  are  azure  blue, 

To-morrow  they'll  be  honey. 

Tboa*rt  jealous,  pretty  Isabel ; 

Love*s  traant  comes  not  nigh  thee ; 
He's  blest,  since  thus  thou  seek'st  him  well ; 

Blind,  since  he  doth  not  spy  thee ; 

And  confident,  since  e^en  to-day 
He  makes  not  frank  confession ; 

Nor  doth  thy  gen'rous  pardon  pray 
For  yesterday*s  transgression. 

Ingrate  he  is,  to  give  thee  pain — 

Bat  let  hope  cheer  thy  sorrow, 
And  diy  tby  tears ;  for  love  again 

Will  bring  him  back  to-morrow. 

These  quarrels  between  lovers  true, 

Are  like  yon  blossoms  bonny ; 
To-day  they  are  but  flowerets  blue. 

To-morrow  they'll  be  honey. 

We  have  now  sought  through  gar- 
den^  shrubbery^  and  field,  and  have 
not  been  able  to  find  another  flower 
for  February's  wreath.. 

But,  ere  we  conclude  our  Februalia, 
-we  would  fain  say  a  few  words  of  a 
festival  anciently  celebrated  in  this 
month  by  the  Romans,  which,  though 
of  pa^EUi  origin,  is  worthy  of  the  ap- 
probation of  Christians ;  the  spirit  m 
which  it  was  conceived  was  so  beau- 
tiful, we  might  say  so  holy,  that  it 
seems  like  a  prse- Christian  spirit,  in 
advance  of  the  advent  of  Christianity. 
We  mean  the  feast  of  the  Cam/ta,  held 
on  the  19th  of  February.     After  the 


termination  ofiheFeralia  (commencing 
February  11),  in  honour  of  relatives 
deceased,  each  family  held  its  Caristia, 
or  feast  of  kindred,  to  which  every 
kinsman,  or. connexion  by  marriage, 
was  invited ; .  but  no  person  who  had 
shown  himself  devoid  of  natural  affec- 
tion was  admitted.  The  intention  of 
the  festival  was  to  strengthen  the  good 
feelings  existing  between  the  parties, 
and  to  effect  reconciliations  between 
those  who  had  quarrelled,  or  had  been 
in  any  degree  estranged.  It  was  a 
feast  of  love,  forgiveness,  and  peace — 
a  feast  in  which,  says  Ovid,  Concord 
herself  became  more  amiable : — 

**  Concordlft  fertnr, 
Illo  pnacipud  mites  adesM  die.**— (Farti.  it.) 

The  united  kinsmen  shared  together 
a  cheerful  banquet;  and  when  night 
had  advanced,  they  concluded  it  by 
quaffing  a  parting  cup  to  the  health  of 
each  other,  to  their  country,  and  to  its 
ruler:—. 

••  Bent  noi,  Patriae,  bene  te  Pater,  optlme  CaBur." 

This  charming  festival  was  touch- 
ingly  and  appositely  timed,  just  after 
the  commemoration  of  the  beloved 
.dead>  when  the  remembrance  of  former 
affection  and  departed  worth  had  sofl- 
ened  the  hearts  of  the  survivors  by 
tender  regrets,  and  chastening  reflec- 
tions on  the  uncertainty  of  human 
life. 

However  pale  and  wintry  were  the 
February  flowers  brought  to  docorafe 
the  Caristia,  *to  our  fancy  they  would 
seem  the  brightest  and  the  sweetest 
amid  all  the  floral  offspring  of  the 
earth. 

U.  E.  M. 


*  Luis  de  Gougora,  bom  at  Cordova,  1561  • 
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THE  DUCAL  HOUSES  OF  UBBINO  AND  OF  MILAN.** 


However  diflficult  to  reconcile  with 
the  accepted  theories  of  political  eco- 
nomy, the  fact  cannot  be  controverted, 
that  in  the  little  Italian  states  of  the 
middle  ages,  all  the  arts  of  life  were 
carried  to  the  greatest  perfection  of 
which  mankind,  under  any  social  sys- 
tem, have  shown  themselves  capable. 
The  plain  of  Lombardy,  at  that  pe- 
riod, or  the  territory  at  either  side  of 
the  Apennines,  extending  to  the  Tus- 
can sea  or  Adriatic,  could  separately 
exhibit  more  varied  developments  of 
skill  and  genius  in  agriculture,  engi- 
neering, architecture,  the  fine  arts,  and 
the  art  of  war,  than  most  of  the  great 
European  states,  governed  by  consoli- 
dated systems,  can  boast  of,  even  at  the 
present  day.  England  has  her  great 
poets,  architects,  painters,  and  war- 
riors ;  but  in  the  middle-age  Italian 
republics  it  was  as  if,  not  London 
alone,  but  Liverpool,  and  Manchester, 
and  Sheffield,  and  Birmingham,  had 
each  its  own  Shakspeare,  and  Wren, 
and  Reynolds,  and  Wellington. 

We  are  all  more  or  less  familiar  with 
the  glories  of  Florentine  art,  and  the 
renown  of  Tuscan  letters.  We  know 
less  of  the  Milanese,  and  are  still  very 
generally  ignorant  of  the  history  of  the 
states  on  the  further  or  Adriatic  side 
of  the  Apennines.  Yet  from  this  last 
quarter  have  proceeded  men,  world- 
ramous  in  art :  Fra  Giovanni  da  Ficsole, 
the  '*  Beato  Angelico,'*  so  styled  from 
the  purity  and  spiritual  beauty  of  the 
creations  of  his  pencil ;  his  friend  and 
pupil.  Gentile  da  Fabriano;  Pietro 
defla  Francesca;  and  "II  Divino" 
Rafiaele  Sanzio— ^ar  excellence^  Kaf- 
faele  d' Urbino. 

Sismondi,  the  eloquent  advocate  of 
those  republican  forms  of  government 
established  at  so  early  a  date  in  north- 
ern Italy,  would  fain  persuade  us  that 
the  cities  of  Lombardy  and  Tuscany 
owed  their  intellectual  pre-eminence 


to  their  free  institutions.  Doubtless, 
the  mental  habits  induced  by  self-go- 
vemment,  the  stake  which  each  citizen 
individually  held  in  the  commonweal, 
called  into  exercise,  trained,  and  culti- 
vated qualities  of  mind  which,  ivhen 
applied  in  a  different  direction,  resulted 
in  those  varied  artistic  attainments, 
which  have  been  the  glory  of  Genosi, 
of  Florence,  and  of  Venice. 

But  we  shall  pass  from  these  and 
other  free  cities  of  the  plain,  to  conduct 
our  courteous  reader  over  more  un- 
trodden  ground,  and,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, direct  his  attention  to  the  less- 
known  states  of  Urbino  and  Milan. 
The  former,  under  the  mild  paternal 
sway  of  the  ducal  houses  of  Montefel- 
tro  and  della  Rovere,  the  latter  under 
the  tyranny  of  the  Visconti  and  the 
Sforzas,  developed,  in  no  less  lar^  a 
proportion  than  their  republican  neigh- 
bours, that  fine  genius,  the  science  of 
war,  and  those  arts  of  peace,  which 
made  Italy,  in  the  middle  ages,  so  pre- 
eminently, so  deservedly  illustrious. 

Let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  the 
map,  and  glance  at  the  natural  boun- 
danes  which  interpose  between,  and 
separate  the  Ausonian  peninsula  firom 
the  adjacent  states. 

The  great  Alpine  rampart  extending 
from  the  Gulf  of  Genoa  on  the  west,  in 
a  semicircular  form,  almost  to  the 
Gulf  of  Venice  on  the  east,  encloses 
the  fertile  plain  of  Lombardy,  watered 
by  innumerable  rivers,  falling,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  from  their  source 
in  the  snow-capped  mountains,  into  the 
basin  of  the  ro.  This  noble  river 
forms  the  southern  boundary  of  a  ter- 
ritory, fruitful  in  agricultural  products 
as  in  mighty  cities.  Again,  the  moun- 
tain  chain  of  the  Apennines,  extend- 
ing lengthwise  through  the  peninsula, 
divides  it  into  two  nearly  eaual  por- 
tions—the western,  bounded  by  the 
Tuscan  sea;  the  eastern,  washed  by 


*  *<  Memoirs  of  the  Dukes  of  Urhino,  illustrating  the  Arms,  Arts,  and  Literature  of  Italy, 
from  1440  to  1630."  By  James  Dennistoun,  of  Dennistoun.  8  vols.  London :  Longmaiii, 
Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans.     1851. 

*^  Life  and  Times  of  Francesco  Sforza,  Duke  of  Ifihin,  with  a  Prelimiiiaiy  Sketdi  of  the 
Histoiy  of  Italy."  By  WiUiam  PoUard  Uiqubart,  Esq.  2  vols.  William  Blackwood  and 
Sons,  £dinbiugh  and  London.    1852. 
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the  blue  and  sparkling  waters  of  the 
Adriatic. 

In  this  latter  re^on,  in  almost  the 
same  parallel  of  latitude  with  Florence, 
lies  the  picturesque  town  of  UrbinOy 
the  chiei  city  of  the  duchy  to  which 
we  are  about  to  transfer  our  readers. 

**  The  territory  of  Urbino  stretches  along 
the  Adriatic,  and  extendi  about  forty  miles 
in  Icngtbf  and  as  many  in  breadth.  From 
the  ApenDJne  ridge  to  the  coast,  it  includes 
moditicatioDS  of  sarfacoi  climate,  and  soil, 
suited  to  a  variety  of  natural  productions, 
and  admirably  calculated  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  human  frame.  On  the  summit 
grew  those  magnificent  pines  which  gave  to 
the  district  of  Massa  the  epithet  of  Trabarioj 
from  the  beams  which  were  carried  thence 
for  the  palaces  of  Rome,  and  which  are  no- 
ticed by  Dante 


**  *  The  llTing  niten  on  the  back 
Of  lUly.' 

Below  these  stretched  forests  of  chesnnt  and 
oak,  succeeded  by  hardy  orange  trees,  and  in 
the  lower  grounds  by  the  olive  and  vine,  to 
which  its  ever-broken  and  undulating  sur- 
face is  pecnliarly  favourable.  Through  num- 
berless ravines  are  conveyed  copious  streams, 
supplying  abundant  water-power  for  grind- 
ing rich  harvests,  grown  in  the  alluvial  val- 
leys and  in  the  plains  which  open  upon  the 
sea.  From  its  shores  are  dra^m  ample  sup- 
plies of  fish.  Its  mountains  and  manors 
abounded  in  game,  so  long  as  that  was  pro- 
tected by  residentprinces." — Dukes  ofUriino, 
voL  L  p.  4. 

As  the  traveller  journeying  from 
Tuscany  emerges  from  the  defiles  of 
the  Apennines,  and  approaches  the 
city  01  Urbino>  he  is  struck  by  the 
picturesque  beauty  of  its  site,  and  the 
yet  imposing  ruins  of  its  palace-for- 
tress.  The  deserted  capital  of  an  ex- 
tinct duchy  can  boast  no  longer  its 
splendid  comrt,  its  extensive  library,  its 
enlightened  rulers,  its  heroic  warriors, 
its  authors,  and  its  artists.  Urbino  is 
a  lapsed  fief,  merged  by  the  failure  of 
its  heirs  male,  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury into  the  States  of  the  Church, 
denationalised,  and  its  capital  degraded 
into  an  insignificant  provincial  town, 
the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter. 

Those  who,  by  an  exercise  of  iroa* 
ginative  thought,  would  re-people  the 
past,  and  contemplate  the  devolved 
duchy  as  in  the  days  of  her  glory,  owe 
a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Dennistoun 
for  his  minute,  valuable,  and  most  in- 
teresting  researches  into  the  history  of 
Urbino.  The  very  delightful  work 
which  embodies  the  result  of  his  la- 
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hours,  during  a  lengthened  sojourn 
among  the  Ausonian  cities,  is  full  of 
new  and  attractive  information,  most 
agreeably  communicated.  His  **  Me- 
moirs of  the  Dukes  of  Urbino  "  detail, 
in  addition  to  the  personal  biography  of 
the  five  princes  who  swayed  the  duchy 
from  1440  to  1630,  much  of  the  con- 
temporary history  of  Italy,  as  well  as 
profound  and  enlightened  criticisms  on 
the  literature,  arts,  and  arms  of  that 
once  glorious  land^l. 

"  Circled  by  wft  and  Alpe,  parted  by  Apenniae.** 

We  shall  give  a  rapid  sketch  of  the 
personal  character  of  these  princes 
of  Urbino.  The  details  will  be  new 
to  most  of  our  readers.  Until  the  ap- 
pearance of  IVIr.  Dennistoun's  work, 
information  respecting  them  was  to  be 
met  with  only  in  unpublished  and,  for 
the  most  part,  inaccessible  manuscripts. 

Their  city  and  territory  owed  much 
of  its  marvellous  prosperity  during  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  to  the 
dukes  of  Urbino  individually.  At 
this  epoch,  not  only  the  Umbrian 
duchy,  but  the  other  states,  and  the 
free  republics  of  Italy,  attained  their 
zenith  of  political  sreatness,  commer- 
cial prosperity,  and  eminence  in  arts 
and  letters. 

When  the  Emperor,  Frederick  Bar. 
barossa,  visited  Italy  in  the  twelfth 
century,  he  conferred  on  the  then  Lord 
of  the  mountain  fief  of  MontefeltrOf 
in  the  Apennines,  the  dignity  of  Count. 
In  return  for  the  honours  and  territo- 
ries bestowed  by  imperial  favour,  the 
counts  of  Montefeltro  were  ever  dis- 
tinguished by  their  Ghibeline  princi- 
ples. This  ramiliar  ^)arty-word  desig- 
nated the  adherents  of  the  Emperors 
as  opposed  to  those  of  the  Popes,  who 
were  known  by  the  appellation  of 
Guelph ;  and  to  the  latter  faction  the 
free  cities  of  Italy  generally  inclined. 

Of  the  counts  of  Montefeltro,  we 
shall  not  pause  to  speak,  though  they 
numbered  among  them  some  illustrious 
names.  The  last  who  bore  the  title, 
Guidantonio,  transmitted  Urbino  to 
two  of  his  sons.  On  his  successor, 
Oddantonio,  Pope  Eugene  lY .  confer- 
red the  dignity  of  Duke,  but  the  young 
prince  did  not  long  enjoy  it.  In  the 
unbridled  licentiousness  of  early  man- 
hood, Oddantonio  provoked  an  insur- 
rection, to  which  he  fell  a  victim.  He 
was  murdered  in  his  own  palace,  1444, 
and  his  illegitimate  brother  proclaimed 
in  his  stead. 
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"  There  wen  tinges  of  peculiar  sadness  in 
the  gloomy  fate  which  thus  overtook  this 
unhappy  youth.  In  the  preceding  summer 
he  had  been  betrothed  to  Isotta,  daughter 
of  Nicolo,  Marquis  of  Ferrara ;  and  but  three 
months  before  his  death,  had  attended  the 
nuptials  of  her  brother  Leonello.  On  that 
occasion,  he  spent  fifteen  days  in  joyous  ex- 
citement, preluding,  as  he  hoped,  rimilar  fes- 
tivities in  his  own  honour.  After  the  piazza 
of  Ferrara  had  glittered  with  a  gallant  show 
of  chivalrous  exercises,  and  bad  witnessed 
the  semi-religions  pageant  of  St  Geoige*8 
triumph  over  the  dragon,  it  was,  as  if  by 
magic,  converted  into  a  forest  scene,  stndd^ 
with  goodly  oalis  amid  a  thiclc  jungle  of 
underwood,  the  haunt  of  numerous  wild 
animals.  Upon  these  the  sportsmen  wrought 
their  pleasure,  until  the  place  was  strewed 
with  bodies  of  bullocks,  steers,  wild  boars, 
and  goats.  As  a  test  of  the  attendant  good 
cheer,  we  have  a  return  of  provender  con- 
Bumed,  amounting  to  2,000  oxen,  40,000 
pairs  of  fowl,  pheasants  and  pigeons  with- 
out number,  20,000  measures  of  wine,  and 
2,000  mog^  of  grain,  besides  15,000  pounds 
of  sweetmeats,  and  12,000  wax  candles. 
On  the  condujsion  of  festivities  congenial  to 
his  tastes,  but  ill-suited  to  his  impending 
fate,  the  young  duke  lingered  in  dalliance 
with  his  bride,  returning  home  only  on  the 
eve  of  that  fatal  night  which  Bumm<med 
him 

** '  Troia  thai  nnreit  whidi  men  mlKtll  delight.  *  '* 
^JDukeM  of  Ur^mo,  vol.  i.  p«  51,  52. 

Federigo  de  Montofeltro  was  absent 
at  the  siege  of  Fesaro,  when  he  heard 
of  his  brother's  tragical  fate.  The  as- 
sassination of  Oddantonio  had  been  an 
act  of  private  vengeance ;  and  the  ci-* 
tiaens  of  Urbino  gladly  swore  fealty  to 
the  younger  son  of  Count  Guidantonio* 

A  bar-sinister  on  the  escutcheon  was 
no  impediment  to  the  succession  in 
Italian  states  in  the  middle  ages.  On 
the  contrary,  illegitimacy  seems^  in 
many  instances^  to  nave  been  a  positive 
recommendation.  Federigo  de  Mon- 
tefeltro,  though  basely  bom,  was  per- 
sonally worthy  of  the  ducal  coronet ; 
and,  for  the  next  one  hundred  and 
ninety  years,  Urbino,  under  the  sway 
of  five  sovereigns,  had  the  good  for- 
tune ''  to  be  equally  exempt  from  op- 
pression and  disorder,  from  domestic 
jbroils  and  disputed  successions ;  to  be 
governed  by  princes  not  less  beloved 
at  home  than  respected  abroad,  whose 
brows  might  be  graced  by  olive  or 
laurel,  according  to  the  spirit  or  exi- 
gencies  of  the  time,  but  who  ever  en- 
twined with  it  the  myrtle  wreath.*' 

A  characteristic  portrait  of  Federigo* 


and  his  second  wife,  Battista  Sforza,  ia 
given  by  Ur.  Denni&toun.  The  fea- 
tui'es  of  the  Duke  are  strongly  marked 
and  characteristic.  Vigorous  ^ood 
sense,  and  a  practical  turn  of  mind, 
seem  to  have  distinguished  this  firm, 
yet  temperate  ruler.  Mr.  Dennistoun 
quotes  largely  from  cotemporary  au- 
thors, passages  illustrating  the  admira- 
ble  and  paternal  system  of  Federigo's 
government  :<— . 

**  The  Count  commissioned  certafai  persons, 
called  revisors,  to  perambulate  the  state,  and 
investigate  the  condition    of   the    people. 
Among  the  matters  specially  committed  to 
them  were  these ;  to  Inquire  into  the  require- 
ments of  the  religious  houses ;  to  ascertain 
where  maidens  of  good  reputation  were  un- 
able, from  poverty,  to  obtain  husbands ;  to 
inform  themselves,  secretly,  as  to  modest 
paupers;  to  learo  what  traders  or  shop- 
keepers were  distressed  by  large  famihes, 
debts,  or  any  particular  misadventure.  .  .  . 
His  household  was  regulated  much  in  the 
manner  of  a  religious  establishment,  and  the 
five  hundred  mouths  which  it   contained, 
lived  with  almost  monastic  regularity.  There 
were  no  mess-table  maimers  then,  no  gam- 
bling, no  blasphemous  language,  and  all  ex- 
pressed themselves  with  the  utmost  modera- 
tion.    .     .     .     Federij^o  maintained  a  suite 
so  numerous  and  distinguished,  as  to  rival 
any  royal  household.     For  not  only  did  the 
most  distinguished  chivalry  report  to  him  as 
the  first  of  Italian  soldiers,  but  thither  were 
sent  youths  of  the  highest  rank,  to  be  reared 
under  his  discipline,  as  to  the  moSt  select  of 
schools.** — Ihihet  of  Urhmo^  vol.  L  pp.  140- 
44. 

To  receive  his  distinguished  guests, 
Federigo  erected  a  piuace  at  Urbino, 
which  Yasari  and  others  "  have  cele- 
brated for  the  beauty  and  comfort  of 
its  internal  arrangements,  the  macnifi- 
cence  of  its  saloons,  the  convenifnoe 
of  its  imposing  stairs ;  for  its  smiling 
chambers,  its  vast  corridors,  its  airy 
porticos  and  splendid  baths,  its  ^Ided 
doors  and  winaowsi  its  rich  fiimitare, 
carpets,  and  brocades." 

Federigo  de  Montefeltro  has  left  to 
posterity  a  more  enduring  monument 
of  his  fame  even  than  the  palace  he 
erected.  In  that  remote  age,  when 
printing  was  unknown,  and  to  tran- 
scribe a  manuscript  the  laborious  work 
of  a  lifetime,  this  Duke  of  Urbino 
founded  a  library,  in  which  was  as- 
sembled, at  vast  expense  and  incalcu- 
lable difficulty,  the  literary  labours  of 
a  still  earlier  age.  Ruscelli,  in  his 
"Imprese  Illustri,"  informs  us,  that 
"  the  earliest  and  most  fiunous  oollec- 
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tion,  formed  out  of  ihe  ruins  of  an- 
tiquityy  was  that  of  Urbino,  from 
whence  many  excellent  authors  were 
edited,  and  copies  supplied."  When 
the  Urbino  MSS.  were  removed  to 
Itome»  to  augment  the  Vatican  library, 
in  the  year  1658,  alter  the  devolution 
of  the  duchy,  the  populace  of  the  de- 
capitalised  dty  expressed  so  much  re- 
gret and  mortification,  that  it  was  con- 
sidered  advisable  to  remove  the  books 
secretly  and  by  night.  The  Urbino 
manuscripts,  now  forming  a  portion  of 
the  literary  treasures  of  the  Vatican, 
though  no  longer  attracting  the  learned 
to  the  Umbrian  city,  nor  ministering 
to  the  just  pride  of  its  inhabitants, 
have,  at  least,  by  their  removal  to 
Rome,  been  rendered  more  accessible 
to  students,  and  possibly  more  con- 
ducive to  the  progress  of  historical 
research. 

But  to  return  to  Duke  Federigo, 
from  whose  personal  history  we  have 
diverged  for  a  time  :*- 

^  His  subjects,**  writes  Yespasiano,  a  c<y- 
iemporaiy  of  the  Montefeltrian  prince, 
quoted  by  Hr.  Dennistoun,  **  he  regarded  as 
his  children,  and  was  at  all  times  accessible 
to  bear  them  personally  state  their  petitions, 
being  careftd  to  give  answers  without  unne- 
cessary delay.  He  walked  freely  along  the 
streets,  entering  their  shops  and  workrooms, 
and  inquiring  into  their  circumstances  with 
paternal  interest.  On  market-days,  he  went 
among  the  peasants,  conversing  and  jesting 
with  them  about  their  bargains.  When  rid- 
ing through  the  country,  be  always  accosted 
those  whom  he  met ;  and,  by  these  various 
means,  so  gained  the  attachment  of  his  sub- 
j^ts,  that,  as  he  passed  by,  they  used  to  bend 
the  knee,  and  shower  blessings  upon  him. 
The  large  sums  he  spent  at  home,  on  build- 
ings and  other  improvements,  enriched  his 
people,  among  whom  a  pauper  was  nowhere 
Becu.  a  *  .  ■ 

*'  Federigo  inculcated  courtesy  as  a  most 
valuable  quality  in  a  sovereign,  and  he  prac- 
tised it  to  a  remarkable  degree  in  his  inter- 
course with  all  ranks.  He  entertained  a  very 
modest  estimate  of  his  own  merits,  but  was 
most  particular  in  recollecting  and  acknow- 
ledging services  of  any  sort,  and  in  givuig 
credit  for  assistance  where  it  was  due ;  he 
never  indulged  in  detraction,  nor  permitted 
it  in  his  presence.  Though  of  a  naturally 
choleric  temper,  he,  by  long  attention, 
brought  it  entirely  under  control,  and  was, 
on  all  occasions,  the  peace- maker  among  his 
people.  In  short,  no  state  of  Italy,  lor  a 
long  period,  had  been  ruled  by  a  sovereign  in 
all  respects  so  worthy  of  admiration. 

**  Instances  were  numberless  of  his  charita- 
ble and  sympathising  acts,  among  which 
were  the  nomeroos  poor  chiltlren  of  talent,  or 


studious  tastes,  whom  he  educated  for  love  of 
letters.  On  the  death  of  those  in  his  ser- 
vice, he  took  special  interest  in  their  families, 
providing  for  their  maintenance  or  education, 
or  appointing  them  to  offices,  and  contmually 
inquiring  in  person  as  to  their  welfare.  When 
the  people  came  forth  to  meet  him,  as  he 
went  through  his  state,  receiving  him  with 
festive  demonstrations,  he  had  for  each  a 
word.  To  one,  ^  How  are  you  ? — to  another, 
*  How  is  your  old  father  ?*  or  *  Where  is  your 
brother? — to  a  third,  *  How  does  your  trade 
thrive  ?'  or  *  Have  you  got  a  wife  yet  ?  One 
he  took  by  the  hand ;  he  put  his  hand  on  the 
shoulder  of  another ;  but  spoke  to  all  un- 
covered, so  that  Ottoviano  Uhaldinl  used  to 
say,  when  any  person  was  much  occupied, 
'  Mliy,  you  have  more  to  do  than  Federigo's 
bonnet  1'  Indeed,  he  often  told  the  Duke  that 
his  cap  was  overworked,  hintir.g  that  he 
ought  to  maintain  more  dignity  with  his  sub- 
jects.   

"  Many  similar  anecdotes  are  preserved  of 
him  at  Urbino  and  other  places ;  and  it  is 
told  that,  during  a  year  of  great  scarcity, 
several  citizens  secretly  stored  up  grain,  in 
order  to  make  a  large  profit,  which  being 
known  to  the  Duke,  he  summoned  them  to 
his  presence,  and  thus  addressed  them: — 
'  My  people,  you  see  how  severe  is  the  dearth ; 
and  that,  unless  some  measures  be  adopted,  it 
will  increase  daily.  It  is  thus  my  duty  to 
provide  for  the  support  of  the  population.  If, 
therefore,  any  of  you  possess  grain,  say  so, 
and  let  a  note  of  it  be  made,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  gradually  brought  to  market  for  sup- 
ply of  the  needy  ;  and  I  shall  make  up  what 
is  required,  by  importing  from  Apulia  all 
that  is  necessary  for  my  state.'  Some  there 
were  who  stated  that  they  had  a  surplus 
beyond  their  own  wants ;  others  said  they 
had  not  even  enough.  Of  the  latter,  he  de- 
manded how  much  more  th^  required,  and 
had  a  list  taken  of  what  each  asked.  He 
then  regulated  the  sale  of  what  had  been 
surrendered ;  and  sent  meanwhile  to  Apulia 
fur  a  large  store  of  corn.  When  it  arrived, 
he  prohibited  all  further  sales  of  grain,  and 
called  upon  those  who  had  stated  themselves 
as  short  of  supplier,  to  purchase  from  him 
the  quota  they  had  applied  for,  accepting  of 
no  excuse,  on  the  allegation  that,  having 
bought  in  a  quantity  for  them,  he  could  not 
let  it  be  useless.  Thus  were  those  punished 
who,  refusing  to  sell  what  they  Imd  over  at  a 
fair  price,  lost  the  advantage  of  their  stock, 
and  were  forced  to  pay  for  more.  In  the  dis- 
tribution of  this  imported  grain,  he  de&ired 
that  the  poor  who  could  not  pay  in  cash, 
should  be  supplied  on  such  security  as  they 
could  offer* 

**  These  extracts,  illustrating  the  true 
spirit  of  a  paternal  government,"  observes 
Mr.  Dennistoun,  **  amply  account  for  the 
esteem  in  which  the  Duke  of  Urbino  was 
held  by  cotemporaxies,  and  for  his  fame, 
which  still  survives  in  Italy,  although  par- 
tially obscured  north  of  the  Alps,  by  Sis- 
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mondi's  indifference  to  whatever  merit  emei^^ 
among  the  petty  sovereigns  of  that  faii^  land. 
Immensely  superior  to  most  of  them  in  in> 
tellectual  refinement  and  in  personal  worth, 
ho  may  be  regarded  as,  in  military  tactics, 
the  type  of  his  age,  and  was  sought  for,  and 
rewarded  accordingly.  He  served  aa  captain^ 
general  under  tliree  pontifis,  two  kings  of 
Naples,  and  two  dukes  of  Milan.  He  re- 
peatedly bore  the  baton  of  Florence,  and  re- 
fused that  of  Venice.  He  was  engaged  by 
several  of  the  recurring  Italian  leagues  as 
their  leader  in  the  field.  From  the  Popes  he 
earned  his  dukedom,  and  the  royal  guerdons 
of  the  Rose,  the  Hat,  and  the  Sword. 
Henry  VII.  of  England  sent  him  the  Garter ; 
Ferdinand  of  Naples  conferred  on  him  the 
Ermine.  In  fine,  Morcillio  Ficino,  a  philo- 
sopher as  well  as  a  courtier,  cited  him  as  the 
ideal  of  a  perfect  roan  and  a  wise  prince.'* — 
Dukes  of  Urhmo^  vol.  i.  p.  262-70. 

We  make  no  apology  for  these  long 
extracts,  for  the  character  here  por* 
trayed  is  truly  pleasing  to  contemplate. 
Under  the  rule  of  his  son,  Guidobaldo 
de  Montefeltro,  the  court  of  Urbino 
became  still  more  celebrated  for  refined 
elegance  and  for  its  literary  celebri- 
ties. This  youn^  prince,  who  succeed- 
ed Duke  Federigo  when  only  eleven 
Years  of  age,  had  been  from  his  child, 
hood  a  pattern  of  docility  and  intelli- 
gence. Under  the  tuition  of  Ludovico 
Odasio  of  Pavia,  he  proved  an  accom- 
plished scholar,  and,  in  afVer  life,  an 
enlightened  patron  of  learning  and  of 
art. 

His  memory  was  so  remarkable,  that 
he  is  said  to  have  repeated  with  accu- 
racy whole  pages  which  he  had  read 
but  once.  He  was  especially  devoted 
to  the  stud^  of  history ;  and  would 
spend  the  time,  which  other  youths  of 
his  Age  employ  in  childish  amusements, 
in  perusing  the  narratives  of  glorious 
achievements,  and  of  deeds  of  heroism 
and  daring.  Yet  he  was  no  less  skilled 
in  manly  and  martial  exercises,  and  is 
described  by  Count  Castigliono  as  sin- 
gularly handsome  in  person,  of  fair 
complexion,  and  features  ''  in  which  a 
severe  style  was  chastened  by  gentle 
expression ;  of  a  person  and  limbs  the 
model  of  manly  beauty." 

Guidobaldo  was  married  in  his  six- 
teenth year  to  a  scarcely  less  beautiful 
bride.  Elisabtitta  Gonzaga  of  Mantua 
was  but  seventeen  at  the  time  of  her 
nuptials,  and  is  extolled  by  contcmpo- 
rai-y  writers  as  the  most  beautiful  and 
the  most  virtuous  woman  of  her  time. 
But  their  union,  so  happy  in  other  re- 
i»pects«  was  unblessed  with  oilspring. 


and  their  subjects  looked  forward  with 
apprehension  to  the  extinction  of  the 
ducal  line. 

It  was  not  a  groundless  alarm.  The 
then  reignin?  pontiff,  the  infamous 
Alexander  vL,  had  determined  to 
create  a  sovereignty  for  his  favourite, 
and  sciu'cely  less  infamous  son.  Kot 
content  to  wait  till  the  duchy  should 
lapse  to  the  Holy  See,  on  the  death  of 
the  childless  Guidobaldo,  Cassar  Bor- 
gia, Duke  of  Valentino,  second  son  of 
^ope  Alexander,  marched  on  Urbino, 
and  by  a  combination  of  craft  and  trea- 
chery with  vigoroos  measures,  suc- 
ceeded in  surprising  and  capturing  the 
city.  The  Duke  and  Duchess  were 
driven  into  exile,  but  found  a  friendly 
asylum  at  Mantua,  and  afterwards  at 
Venice.  They  triumphed,  ere  long, 
over  the  villanous  schemes  of  the  un- 
scrupulous Borgia,  and  returned  on 
the  death  of  Alexander  VI.,  amid  the 
joyous  acclamations  of  their  subjects 
to  their  court  and  capital. 

The  election  of  Guiliano  della  Ro- 
vere  to  the  pontifical  chair,  by  the  title 
of  Julius  XL,  while  fatal  to  the  power 
of  the  Borgias,  to  whom  he  was  an  un« 
relenting  enemy,  was  a  fortunate  event 
for  the  people  of  Urbino.  Francesco 
Maria  della  Kovere,  son  of  Giovanni, 
Prefect  of  Rome,  and  Lord  of  Sini- 
gaglia,  and  Giovanna  de  Montefeltro» 
daughter  of  the  late  Duke  Federigo, 
was  nephew  alike  of  Pope  Julius  and  of 
Guidobaldo,  who  had  destined  him  for 
his  heir.  Julius,  with  a  pardonable 
exercise  of  the  nepotism  so  common 
to  the  pontiffs  of  that  age  and  of  which, 
in  his  case,  this  was  a  solitary  instance, 
sanctioned  the  choice ;  and  instead  of 
claiming  the  heritage  of  Guidobaldo, 
at  his  death,  permitted  Francesco 
Maria  della  Rovere  to  be  proclaimed 
Duke  of  Urbino. 

The  elected  heir  had  been  betrothed 
to  Leonora  Gonzaga,  niece  to  the 
Duchess  Elisabetta,  who  was,  as  wo 
have  already  mentioned,  a  Mantuan 
princess.  Francesco  IVIaria  had  re« 
ceived  an  excellent  education,  though 
he  seems  to  have  imbibed  a  greater 
taste  for  arms  than  for  the  milder  ac* 
complishments  which  adorned  the  court 
of  Urbino  in  the  lifetime  of  his  prede- 
cessors. He  was  a  distinguished  war- 
rior, though  not  uniformly  successful 
in  his  martial  undertakings.  During 
his  absence  on  a  protracted  campaign, 
his  fond  consort  erected  a  palace,  tbo 
**  Imperiale,"  to  surprise  and  gratify 
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her  lord  on  his  return.  The  ute  of 
the  **  Imperiale  "  palace  was  happily 
chosen.  It  overlooked  the  town  of 
Fesaroj  and  commanded,  from  its  ele- 
vated position,  almost  the  whole  duchy 
of  Urbino.  It  was  inscribed  —  "  For 
Francesco  Maria,  Duke  of  the  Metau- 
rian  States,  on  his  return  from  the 
wars,  his  consort,  Leonora,  has  erected 
this  villa,  in  token  of  affection,  and  in 
compensation  for  sun  and  dust,  for 
watching  and  toil ;  so  that  during  an 
interval  of  repose,  his  military  genius 
may  here  prepare  for  him  still  wider 
renown,  and  ncher  rewards."  Its  pre- 
sent aspect  is  thus  charmingly  de- 
scribed hy  Mr.  Dennistoun :— . 

"  Of  many  laboured  and  costly  produc- 
tions of  human  iogeuuity,  little  remains  there 
but  saddening  ruins.  The  sceptre  of  its  so- 
vereigns has  passed  to  strangers,  who  care 
not  for  these  princely  halls ;  who 

**  *  Hart  fed  npon  their  ■ignories, 
Dlipvked  thtrf r  parka,  and  fell'd  their  foreit  woodi.* 

The  lofty  oaks,  celebrated  by  Agostini,  have 
yielded  to  the  axe ;  the  grove,  which  served 
as  a  game  preserve,  has  shared  the  same 
fate;  the  once  innumerable  pines  and  cy- 
presses may  be  counted  in  units ;  the  orange 
and  lemon  trees,  the  cystuses  and  myrtles 
have  disappeared*  Though  even  yet  of  im- 
posing appearance,  the  building  has  under- 
gone pitiable  dilapidation.  Almost  every 
morsel  of  the  marble  carving  hss  been  carried 
off,  and  fragments  may  be  purchased  from 
tbe  pawnbrokers  of  Pesaro.  The  frescoes, 
except  that  representing  Francesco  Maria 
receiving  the  adherence  of  his  army,  which 
seems  the  poorest  in  execution,  are  almost 
totally  defaced.  But  that  the  saloons  where 
Bembo  talked,  and  Tasso  sang,  have  been 
found  well  adapted  for  the  culture  of  silk- 
worms, the  desolation  began  a  century  ago 
by  Portuguese  Jesuits,  continued  by  a  rabble 
soldiery,  and  permitted  by  its  present  pro- 
prietors, the  Albaiii,  might  ere  now  have  been 
complete. 

"  But  while  the  works  of  man  have  thus 
by  man  been  degraded,  glorious  nature  re- 
mains unchanged.  A  few  hundred  paces  lead 
to  the  summit  ridge  of  Monte  Bartolo,  a  spot 
rarely  equalled  even  in  this  lovely  land.  To 
the  vast  prospect  we  have  but  now  feebly 
described,  there  is  here  added  a  marine  pano- 
rama, extending  from  the  headland  of  Ancona 
to  the  Pinetaof  Kavenna,  and  including  a 
boundless  expanse  of  the  sparkling  Adriatic. 
A  wanderer  on  that  attractive  coast,  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  visit  this  unrivalled 
spot,  and  listlessly  to  sturvey  the  swan-like 
sails  skimming  the  mighty  mirror,  wherein 
was  reflected  the  deep  indigo  of  an  Italian 
sky,  bounded  along  the  horizon  by  that 
pearly  hazo  gradually  dissolving  towards  the 
blue  zenith,  which  no  painter  but  Perugino 


has  been  able  to  embody."— Z>Mi«*  of  Urbino^ 
vol.  iiL  pp.  47-8. 

Guidobaldo  II.  succeeded  his  father 
at  an  early  age.  He  was  twice  mar- 
ried— to  GuiliaVarana,  and  afterwards 
to  Vittoria  Farnese.  As  compared 
with  his  predecessor,  Duke  Guidobaldo 
was  decidedly  inferior  in  mind  and 
character.  He  cared  little  for  the  fine 
arts,  and  has  not,  like  others  of  his 
race,  been  immortalised  by  poet  or  by 
painter.  He  alienated,  for  a  time,  the 
affections  of  his  subjects,  who  carried 
their  grievances  to  the  Pope ;  an  insult 
Guidobaldo  never  forgave.  In  sum- 
ming up  the  character  of  this  prince, 
Mr.  Dennistoun  remarks,  that  ''his 
failings  of  character  or  temper  were 
neither  gilded  by  the  military  renown 
of  his  father,  nor  redeemed  by  the 
pious  philosophy  of  his  son ;  but  so  far 
as  tbe  meagre  materials  within  our 
reach  have  enabled  us  to  judge,  no 
great  faults  have  been  brought  home 
to  him,  either  as  a  sovereign  or  as  a 
man." 

Guidobaldo  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Francesco  Maria  II.,  who  has  left 
behind  him  a  very  interesting  autobio* 
graphy.  Following  the  example  of  his 
predecessors,  the  sixth  Duke  of  Urbino 
was  the  patron  of  literary  men;  and 
himself  greatly  extended  the  library 
founded  by  Federigo  de  Montefeltro. 
He  was  married  while  crown-prince, 
and  sorely  against  his  inclination,  to 
Lucrezia  D'Lste,  sister  of  the  reigning 
Duke  of  Ferrara,  the  ''  magnanimo  Al- 
fonso "  of  the  poet  Tasso.  The  lady, 
though  beautiful  and  gifled,  was  very 
much  older  than  her  lord,  and  as  this 
marriage  of  policy  proved  childless, 
Lucrezia  returned  to  her  brother's 
court,  and  to  the  companionship  of  her 
more  celebrated  sister  Leonora,  the  ob- 
ject of  Torquato  Tasso*s  passionate 
idolatry. 

The  ill-starred  union  of  Francesco 
Maria  to  Lucrezia  D'Este  was  at  length 
dissolved  by  the  lady's  death.  The 
subjects  of  the  Duke,  alarmed  at  the 
impending  prospect  of  the  devolution 
of  Urbino  to  the  Help  See,  earnestly 
entreated  him  to  marry  again.  *'  Sere- 
nissimo,  Moglie!" — "A  wife,  your 
Highness  1"  was  an  exclamation  which 
greeted  him  when  he  appeared  in  pub- 
lic. Francesco  Maria,  now  declining, 
in  years,  after  many  delays,  and  with 
much  seeming  reluctance,  acceded  to 
the  wishes  of  his  people.    He  selected 
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the  Lady  Livia  della  Rovere  as  his 
bride.  Years  passed  on,  and  no  heir 
was  Touchsafed  to  the  sovereign  of 
Urbino.  At  Ust,  in  answer,  as  it  ap- 
peared,  to  the  vows  and  prayers  of  the 
entire  population,  a  son  was  given  to 
the  Duke  and  Duchess.  But  the  health 
of  the  infant  prince  was  most  precari. 
ous,  and  as  the  young  Federigo  grew 
up,  he  was  unreasonably  indulged  in 
every  p)ani{>ered  wish  of  his  heart. 

The  inevitable  conseauenoes  ensued. 
While  yet  a  mere  chilJ,  Federigo  ex- 
hibited the  most  wayward  and  aban- 
doned inclinations,  and  proved  a  scourge 
instead  of  a  blessing  to  the  aged  Duke. 
In  the  hope  of  reclaiming  him»  his  fa- 
ther negotiated  a  marriage  for  Fede- 
riso  with  the  Princess  Claudia,  daughter 
of  Ferdinand  de  Medecis,  Grand  Duke 
of  Florence,  a  lady  of  high  talent,  spirit 
and  discretion.  Ofthis  union,  a  daugh- 
ter, Yittoria,  was  the  only  issue ;  for  the 
Prince  of  Urbino  died  suddenly  in  his 
eighteenth  year.  **  He  who  lives  badly 
comes  to  a  bad  end,  and  one  bom  by  a 
miracle  dies  by  violence,"  was  the  sor- 
rowful exclamation  of  the  bereaved 
Duke,  when  the  tidings  of  his  son's 
decease  was  brought  tohlm. 

"  On  a  tablet  in  the  chnrch  of  Sta.  Chiara, 
his  fate  is  thus  touchingly  commemorated : — 
*The  waning  day  saw  Federigo,  Prince  of 
Urbino,  in  whom  sank  the  house  Delia  Ro- 
Tere,  sound  in  health,  and  pre-eminent  in 
eveiy  gift  of  fortune ;  the  succeeding  dawn 
beheld  him  stnick  down  by  sadden  death,  on 
the  29th  of  June,  1623.  Stranger  I  pass  on, 
and  learn  that  happiness,  lilce  the  brittle  glass, 
just  when  brigbest  is  most  fragile.* " 

Francesco  Maria  II.,  infirm  and 
feeble,  survived  his  degenerate  son— 
his  only  heir,  and  the  cnild  of  his  ex- 
treme  old  age — for  some  years.  At 
his  death,  the  devolution  of  Urbino 
was  consummated.  A  Papnl  legate 
supplied  the  place  of  the  beloved  so- 
vereigns I  their  palaces  were  untenant, 
ed  and  crumbling  into  ruin.  Ichabod 
was  written  on  the  ver^  walls  of  the 
deserted  and  decaying  city. 

**  These  plaintive  notes,"  writes  Mr.  Den- 
nistonn,  referring  to  the  descriptions  given 
by  cotemporary  writers  of  tlie  condition  of 
Urbino  in  tiie  seventeenth  century,  "  miglit 
still  find  not  a  few  echoes  along  the  Papal 
coasts  of  the  Adriatic,  the  focus  of  Italian 
discontent — over- taxation  to  maintain  a  dis- 
tant government  being  ever  the  burden  of 
their  song.  But  the  question  is  not,  in 
truth,  one  of  fiuanciol  administration.  How- 


ever open  to  striotore  the  fiscal  details  may 
be,  when  tested  by  sound  principles,  ths 
amount  of  revenue  raised  is  modezale  in 
consideration  of  the  wealth  there  lavished  by 
beneficent  nature,  in  a  degree  denied  to  other 
not  less  burdened  districts  of  the  penuisula. 
Nor  can  the  Papal  sway,  however  objection- 
able, be  in  fairness  regarded  as  otberwi^ 
than  mild.     But  centralisation  is  necessarily 
alien  to  the  spirit  of  a  people  long  broken 
up  into  mhiiature  oommtmities,  as  it  was 
formerly   uncongenial    to  their    ancestors, 
whose  personal  pride,  political  influence,  and 
hopes  of  promotion,  equally  tamed  upon  the 
continuance  of   a  sectional   independence. 
Hence,  the  popular  dissatisfaction  rests  as 
much  upon  traditional  evils  as  upon  existmg 
and  obvious  misgovemment.     Four  centu- 
ries ago  there  were  above  a  dozen  capitals 
flourishmg  in  the  balmy  atmosphere  of  as 
many  gay  courts,  and  basking  in  patronage 
and  prosperity,  all  within  the  circuit  of  that 
province,  where  now  a  few  priestly  legates 
perform  the  functions  of  sovereignty,  with- 
out either  the  taste  or  the  means  for  indulg- 
ing its  trappings,  and  dwell  in  princely 
palaces,  without  the  habits  or  the  popularity 
of  their  ancient  lords. 

*'  But  these  are  not  matters  fbr  casual  dis- 
cussion. From  the  accession  of  Count 
Guidantonio,  in  1404,  till  the  devolution  by 
Duke  Francesco  Maria,  in  1624,  this  little 
state  had  enjoyed  two  hundred  and  twenty 
years  of  a  prosperity  unknown  to  the 
neighbouring  communities.  Her  soTereigns 
were  distingtiished  in  arts  and  arms,  le- 
Sfiected  abroad,  esteemed  at  home :  her 
frontiers  were  comparatively  exempt  fhmi 
invasion,  her  tranquillity  unruffled  by  do> 
mestic  broils ;  within  her  narrow  limits  were 
reared  or  sheltered  many  of  the  brightest 
names  in  literature,  science,  and  art;  her 
court  was  the  mirror  of  refinement,  her  ca- 
pital the  Athens  of  Italy.  Since  the  devo- 
lution, she  has  passed  an  equal  number  of 
lustres  in  provincial  obscurity  and  neglect." 
^Jhiku  of  Urbino,  vol  iU.  pp.  886-6. 

We  have  gleaned  fVom  the  three 
volumes  which  Mr.  Dennistoun  has 
devoted  to  his  subject,  the  foregoing 
descriptions  of  the  court  of  Urbino, 
and  the  personal  characteristics  of  its 
princes  of  the  Montefeltrinn  line,  and 
the  kindred  house  of  DeUa  Bovera. 
In  no  one  instance  do  these  rulers  of 
Urbino  merit  the  name  of  tyrants. 
Their  sway  was  mild  and  beneficent ; 
their  territory,  insignificant  in  extent, 
abounded  in  wealth  and  industry.  All 
the  appliances  and  means  of  luxurious 
life  were  there  to  be  met  with,  while 
throughout  the  duchy  beautiful  cities, 
decorated  with  tasteful  architectural 
erections,  and  enriched  with  paintings, 
sculpture  and  elaborate   ornaments* 
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sprang  up  under  the  fostering  care  of 
natiTB  princes,  at  'whose  refined  court 
literature  was  fostered,  and  literary 
men  hospitably  welcomed. 

White  it  was  thus  with  Urbino,  Mi- 
lan, under  the  sway  Of  tyrants,  attained 
no  less  proud  a  position.  It  is  true, 
the  Yisconti  and  the  Sfonsas  were 
magnificent  tyrants.  With  scarcely  an 
exception,  the  rulers  of  the  fair  Queen 
of  Lombardy  were  men  of  genius  and 
capacity  for  command.  We  shall 
glance  at  their  personal  history  during 
the  two  centuries  in  which  the  Monte- 
feltrian  dynasty  governed  Urbino,  be- 
fore turning  to  that  general  view  of 
Italian  politics  and  policv  with  which 
we  propose  to  conclude  this  notice  of 
the  labours  of  Messrs.  Dennistoun  and 
Urquhart. 

Milan  is  indebted  for  its  cathedral, 
its  grand  public  buildings,  and  most  of 
those  monuments  of  art  of  which  it  can 
boast,  to  the  gifted,  intellectual,  yet 
ferocious  and  abandoned  race  of  the 
Yisconti.  In  a  former  article*  we 
traced  the  rise  and  early  history  of  this 
extraordinary  family,  but  with  the  last 
Yisconti  only  we  have  now  to  do.  In 
Filippo  Maria,  youngest  son  of  Gio- 
vanni-Galeazzo,  the  almost  superhu- 
man wickedness  of  his  race  seemed  to 
be  concentrated.  Although  possessed 
of  considerable  talent,  he  was  destitute 
of  the  great  qualities  which  distin- 
guished  the  earlier  Ybconti,  while  in 

eerson  he  was  so  hideously  ugly,  that 
e  secluded  himself  from  the  gaze  of 
his  own  court,  and  was  so  rarely  seen 
even  by  his  immediate  attendants, 
among  whom  he  had  passed  his  entire 
existence,  that  at  hb  death  thousands 
flocked  to  look  on  the  corpse  of  their 
prince,  and  ascertain  what  manner  of 
man  he  had  been. 

Thus  circumstanced,  Filippo  Maria 
took  no  personal  part  in  the  affairs  of 
his  duchy.  He  succeeded,  however, 
in  attaching  to  his  banner,  and  at- 
tractinff  to  his  court  the  most  distin- 
guished  men  in  Italv.  His  exchequer 
was  well  replenished,  and  he  retained  in 
his  pay  those  captains  of  condottieri, 
whose  mercenary  troops,  constantly 
engaged  in  warfare,  brought  the  sys- 
tem of  military  tactics  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  perfection  ever  attained  in 
modem  warfare. 

Two  rival  soldiers  of  fortune  headed 


bands  of  warriors,  whose  services  were 
frequently  purchased  by  bcUiperent 
states — Bracciode  Montone  and  Sforza 
Attendolo.  The  latter,  a  peasant  of 
Cotignola,  had  been,  according  to  po- 
pular tradition,  a  woodcutter.  Weaned 
of  his  mechanical  employment,  he 
pined  for  a  more  stirring  and  adven- 
turous  life.  While  hesitatincr  as  to  the 
course  he  should  pursue,  with  a  care- 
less abandonment  of  his  future  destiny 
to  fate  or  accident,  he  resolved  to 
stake  all  on  a  chance.  '*  1  shall  fling 
my  axe,"  he  mentally  resolved,  **  into 
the  spreading  branches  of  this  oak,  at 
whose  trunk  I  have  so  long  been  labour- 
ing. If  my  implement  return  to  me,  I 
shall  continue  my  toil  of  woodcutting ; 
if  it  remain  in  the  branches,  I  shall  ac- 
cept it  as  an  omen  that  I  am  reserved 
for  a  higher  destiny,  and  shall  seek  my 
future  fortune  by  the  sword.*'  The 
axe,  on  whose  stroke  so  much  depend- 
ed, was  flung  aloft,  and,  cleavmg  a 
branch,  remained  flrmly  embedded  in 
the  wood.  Its  owner  departed,  an 
unknown  and  friendless  adventurer. 
Many  years  had  not  passed  ere  Sforza 
Attendolo  found  himself  the  most 
powerful  captain  of  condottieri  in 
Italy,  courted  and  caressed  by  sove- 
reign princes,  who  needed  the  assist- 
ance of  his  fortunate  sword. 

Francesco  Sforza,  the  destined  found- 
er of  a  powerful  dynasty — the  future 
Duke  or  Milan — was  the  soh  of  this 
peasant  of  Cotignola,  this  successful 
soldier  of  fortune.  He  was  a  very 
voung  man,  scarcely  twenty- two,  when 
he  succeeded  his  fkther,  accidentally 
drowned  in  1424,  at  the  passage  of 
the  Pescara,  as  leader  of  his  devoted 
troops.  His  genius  for  war  was  still 
greater  than  that  of  Sforza  Attendolo  ; 
and,  to  secure  his  services,  the  haughty 
Filippo  Maria  ofiered  him,  as  a  bribe* 
the  hand  of  bis  illegitimate  daughter* 
but  only  child,  Bianca  Maria.  The 
Duke  of  Milan,  however,  was  in  no 
haste  to  bestow  on  his  captain  the 
stipulated  reward,  and  the  marriage* 
so  faithfully  promised,  was  indefinitely 
deferred.  When  at  length,  in  1441* 
the  nuptials  were  concluded,  Francesco 
Sforza  owed  the  possession  of  his  wife 
less  to  the  favour  of  her  father  than  to 
the  terror  with  which  he  had  inspired 
the  last  of  the  Yisconti. 

Years  passed  by.     Sforza,  having 


*  «  Memoirs  of  Yalentina  Yiioonti,  Duchess  of  Orleans.**    Dublqc  Ujhvbbsitt  Maoa- 
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passed  through  varied  fortune^  and 
fought  under  various  banners,  saw 
himself  without  any  permanent  fruit 
of  his  warlike  achievements.  Filippo 
Maria  had  died  in  1447^  and  the  citi- 
zensy  iitapatient  to  rid  themselves  of 
tyrants,  declared  Milan  a  free  republic 
The  ambitious  hopes  of  Sforza  seemed 
frustrated,  for  he  could  not  legally 
claim  in  right  of  Bianca  Maria— her- 
self an  illegitimate  child— any  title 
to  an  inheritance  which  did  not  de- 
scend to  female  representatives.  But 
for  this  saliaue  law,  the  dukes  of  Or- 
leans, at  a  later  period  seated  on  the 
throne  of  France,  would  be  the  direct 
heirs  of  Milan;  for  Yalentina  Vis- 
Gonti,  sister  of  the  last  Duke,  and 
wedded  to  Louis  of  Orleans,  had  thus 
become  progenitrix  of  two  illustrious 
lines  of  princes,  who  successively  inhe- 
rited the  crown  of  France  on  the  ex- 
tinction  of  the  elder  Valois  branch. 

Fortune  at  length  favoured  the  pre- 
tensions of  Francesco  Sforza.  The 
infant  republic  of  Milan,  threatened  by 
hostile  foes  without,  and  domestic  dis- 
sensions  within,  was  ill  calcidated  long 
to  resist  Sforza  and  his  army  who  had 
invested  the  city.  The  crafty  general, 
however,  did  not  push  his  advantages ; 
and,  unwilling  to  ruin  Milan,  which 
he  hoped  soon  to  rule,  contented  him- 
self by  maintaining  a  close  blockade 
during  the  winter  months.  When  the 
spring  advanced  he  made  overtures,  as 
if  desirous  of  peace,  and  proposed  an 
armistice  of  twenty  davs.  The  Milan- 
ese, readily  believing  wnat  they  ardent- 
ly  wished,  trusted  that  their  troubles 
were  at  an  end ;  and,  animated  by  the 
hope  that  they  should  be  permitted  to 
reap  their  future  harvests,  hastened  to 
sow  their  fields  with  the  grain  stored 
within  the  city  for  the  purposes  of  the 
siege.  Their  labours  were  no  sooner 
concluded,  than  Sforza  re-commenced 
hostilities,  and  prepared  to  press  ofien- 
sive  operations  with  new  vigour. 

Famine  and  pestilence  now  raged 
at  Milan.  Those  enthusiastic  spirits 
within  the  city  who  could  have  endured 
every  privation  for  the  maintenance  of 
their  liberties,  and  the  conservation  of 
the  newly-established  republic,  were 
overpowered  by  the  suffering  populace, 
who  eagerly  called  for  surrender  and 
submission. 

The  artful  policy  of  Sforza  triumph- 
ed. After  the  blockade  of  Milan  had 
lasted  for  upwards  of  a  year,  he  entered 
the  city,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the 


fickle  multitude,  who  haUed  him  as  a 
deliverer.  He  was  crowned,  with 
Bianca  Maria,  in  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Yir^n,  with  more  than  regal 
splendor,  while  admiring  crowds  of 
his  new  subjects  tumultuously  pressed 
forward  to  welcome  and  acknowledge 
him  as  their  Duke. 

The  Emperor  Ferdinand  had  claimed 
the  duchv  of  Milan  as  a  lapsed  fief  on 
the  death  of  the  last  Visconti*  The 
kings  of  France  asserted  the  right  of 
the  Orleans  family,  as  representatives 
of  Yalentina,  thesister  of  Filipp>oMaria, 
and  daughter  of  the  mightiest  of  the 
Yisconti.  But  the  military  genius  of 
Francesco  Sforza  was  so  universally  ad. 
mitted,  that  even  these  potentates 
hesitated  to  demand  the  heritage  of 
which  he  had  possessed  himself  solely 
by  right,  of  the  sword  and  the  strong 
arm.  Thus  we  have  seen  a  soldier  of  for- 
tune, an  obscure  adventurer,  the  son 
of  an  humble  peasant  of  Cotignola, 
firmly  seated  on  the  throne  of  Milan, 
and  virtual  sovereign  of  Lombardy. 

Francesco  Sforza  exercised  the  au- 
thority so  acquired  for  sixteen  years. 
He  died  suddenly,  in  the  sixty-fifUi  year 
of  his  age,  but  left  to  his  son  Galeazzo 
a  finnly  consolidated  dominion. 

With  the  biography  of  the  first  of 
the  Sforzas,  the  labours  of  Mr.  Pollard 
Urquhart  end.  His  two  volumes  are 
devoted  to  the  personal  adventures  of 
his  hero,  prefaced  by  a  resume  of  early 
Italian  history.  A  humorous  Edin- 
burgh reviewer — the  late  Rev.  Sydney 
Smith — in  criticising  some  historical 
pamphlet,  has  taken  occasion  to  di- 
vide the  authors  of  his  day  into  two 
classes:  those  who  practised  what  he 
jocosely  terms  the  ante-diluvian,  and 
those  who  practise  the  post-diluvian 
style  of  writing ;  [the  former  class- 
to  which  Mr.  Urquhart  decidedly  be- 
longs— oblivious  that  human  life  has 
been  materially  shortened  since  the 
Deluge,  handle  their  subjects  "  as  if 
mankind  could  lounge  over  a  pamphlet 
for  ten  years  as  before  their  submer- 
sion." As  Mr.  Urquhart,  despite  much 
praiseworthy  research,  has  unfortu- 
nately added  the  fault  of  dulness  to  the 
want  of  brevity,  we  cannot  do  better 
than  recommend  to  him,  before  again 
undertaking  the  pains  and  perils  of 
authorship,  to  adopt  the  suggestion  so 
mirthfully  recommended  by  the  wittv 
reviewer : — **  The  author  of  this  book 
should  call  in  the  aid  of  some  brilliant 
pencil,  and  cause  the  distressing  scenes 
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of  the  Delage  to  be  portrayed  in  the 
most  lively  colours  for  his  use.  He 
should  gaze  at  Noah^  and  be  brief. 
The  Ark  should  constantly  remind  him 
of  the  little  time  there  is  lefl  for  read- 
ing ;  and  he  should  leam,  as  they  did 
in  tJie  Ark,  to  crowd  a  great  deal  of 
matter  into  a  very  little  compass.*' 

Not  so  with  the  volumes  of  Mr. 
Dennistoun.  They  are  three  in  number; 
jret  the  subject  is  treated  in  a  manner  so 
interesting,  that  we  close  his  book»  and 
sorrowfully  regret  that  hours  most 
agreeably  passed  may  not  further  be 
prolonged.  And  yet,  this  gentleman's 
style  is  not  free  from  very  apparent 
faults.  The  most  provoking  is  his  habit 
of  referring  his  reader  for  further  in- 
formation on  any  person  or  event  to 
another  chapter  or  another  page;  so 
that,  if  we  would  consecutively  follow 
the  fortunes  of  an  individual  or  of  a 
campaign,  we  must  pass  over  inter- 
mediate chapters,  devoted  possibly  to 
collateral  subjects ;  highly  mteresting 
in  themselves,  it  is  true,  and  quite  ap- 
propriate to  the  subject  of  his  work,  if 
deferred,  perhaps,  only  for  a  few  pages 
later.  It  is  really  tantalising  to  find, 
as  we  read  his  glowing  narrative  Trith 
a  pleasurable  excitement,  an  abrupt 
termination  of  the  subject  in  hand,  and 
a  foot-note  referring  mr  information  to 
such  and  such  a  page  in  the  after  part 
of  his  work. 

One  other  stricture,  and  we  have 
done,  for  there  is  no  further  room  for 
censure.  We  "wish  Mr.  Dennistoun 
could  be  convinced  that  his  own  de- 
lightfol  style  is  infinitely  more  accept- 
able to  cultivated  readers  than  most 
of  the  quotations  with  which  it  is  inter* 
larded.  He  is  evidentlv  what  Lord 
Bacon  would  term  a  '^full"  man ;  and 
to  such,  the  temptation  of  drawing  from 
stores  of  knowledge  and  former  read- 
ing  is  almost  irresistible.  Yet  this 
frequency  of  quotation,  even  when  most 
apposite  or  appropriate,  is  a  blemish ; 
and  in  the  instance  under  considera- 
tion, acts  as  an  irritating  interruption 
to  the  flow  of  a  style  singularly  pure^ 
classical,  and  elegant. 

Mr.  Dennistoun's  volumes,  too,  are 
beautifully  got  up.  They  are  enriched 
vrith  engravings^  with  a  map  of  the 
duchy  of  Urbmo,  and  with  very  nu- 
merous and  clear  genealogical  table^^ 
invaluable  aids  to  the  historical  stu- 
dent. There  is  an  index  also ;  and 
original  documents,  referred  to  in  the 
text,  are  added  in  an  appendix. 


In  tracing  the  personal  history  of 
the  dukes  of  Urbino,  and  even  of  the 
usurping  ruler  of  Milan,  we  have  seen 
to  what  an  important  position  their 
territories  had  attained — although  so 
insignificant  in  extent  —  under  their 
beneficent  sway.  We  shall  now  revert 
to  the  causes  which  led  to  the  rapid 
and  lamentable  downfall  in  the  follow, 
in^  century,  not  only  of  Urbino  and 
Milan,  but  of  Italian  greatness  and 
Italian  nationality. 

Of  the  jgreat  maritime  cities,  Genoa 
was  the  first  to  lose  her  republican 
institutions.  She  succumbed  to  the 
intrigues  of  the  Visconti,  and  became 
little  better  than  a  dependancy  on 
Milan.  Her  internal  mctions  ;  her 
wars  of  rivalry  with  Venice ;  her  losses 
at  Constantinople,  when  that  city,  in 
the  fifleenth  century,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Turks ;  all  these,  and 
many  other  causes,  we  may  not  pause 
to  enumerate,  tended  to  destroy  her 
fi*eedom,  and  undermine  her  original 
constitution.  Still,  the  beautiful  city, 
Genoa,  "  La  Superba,"  often  rose  su- 
perior  to  her  failing  fortunes.  Bepub- 
licanism  was  re-established  in  tJie  six- 
teenth century  by  Andria  Doria,  but 
only  to  be  subverted  and  again  abused 
by  frequent  revolutions  and  internal 
disturbances. 

The  city  of  the  Lagunes  dated  its 
foundation  from,  the  fifth  century. 
Venice,  enriched  by  commerce,  and 
early  mistress  of  the  sea,  rose  to  unpa- 
ralleled power  and  influence,  and  pro- 
duced  a  succession  of  great  men,  able 
citizens  and  devoted  patriots*  Her 
republican  form  of  government  par« 
took  of  the  nature  of  an  elective  mo- 
narchy— her  doge  being,  in  fact,  a  so- 
vereign prince.  The  aristocratic  ele- 
ment soon  became  predominant ;  and 
finally  Venice,  free  in  name  only,  was 
ruled  by  a  powerful  oligarchy.  Prom 
that  time  the  lovely  Queen  of  the 
Adriatic  rapidly  declined,  although  she 
had  triumphed  over  her  rivals,  the 
Grenoese,  and,  almost  ruined  in  the  war 
of  the  Chiozza,  rose  victorious  from 
the  verge  of  destruction,  through  the 
devoted  patriotism  of  two  of  her  dti- 
zens — Vittor  Pisani  and  Carlo  Zeno. 

But  it  was  not  the  custom  of  the 
jealous  republic  to  entrust  her  defences 
or  her  wars  of  aggression  to  the  prowess 
of  her  own  sons.  She  preferred  allur- 
ing to  her  standard  the  most  distin- 
gmshed  warriors  of  Italv,  by  the  libe- 
ral terms  her  vast  wealth  enabled  her 
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to  ofier.  ISot  would  she  permit  these 
mercenary  troops  ever  to  enter  the 
sea-city.  Those  who  trafficke^l  in 
their  own  blood,  she  argued,  were  not 
likely  to  be  scrupulous  in  other  matters ; 
while,  in  justification  of  her  system  of 
depending  on  hireling  troops,  the  dan- 
ger was  urged,  which  might  ensue  by 
making  any  citizen  all-powerful,  from 
placing  an  army  at  his  di^osal. 

The  government  of  Venice  was  little 
expensive  to  the  citizens.     The  re- 
sources of  the  state  were  expended  on 
those  noble  public  buildings,  of  which 
every  Venetian  might  be  justly  proud, 
and  which  even  now  are  the  admiration 
of  Europe,  while  they  attest  the  former 
grandeur  of  the  great  maritime  re- 
public. Venice  bad  reached  her  zenith 
cotemporaneously   with  the  reigns  of 
Federigo  de  Montefeltro  in  Urbino, 
and  Francesco  Sforza  at  Milan.     Her 
last  great  Doge,  Francesco  Foscari, 
was  deposed  in  1457,  on  the  ground  of 
his  extreme  old  age,  and  consequent 
incapacity    for  the   discharge   of  his 
onerous  duties.     The  broken-hearted 
old  man,  whose  earlier  sorrows  have 
been  made  familiar  to  us  by  the  genius 
of  Byron,  died  while  listening  to  the 
bell  tolling  from  the  Campanile  of  St. 
Mark  for  the  inauffuration  of  his  sue 
cesser.      Then  followed  the  rapidly- 
recurring  calamities  which  shattered 
the  power  of  Venice :  her  dbastrtus 
wars  with  the  Turks;  the  league  of 
Gambray,  when  she  had   to   resist, 
single-handed,  the    united  power   of 
Christendom,  eager  for  her  humilia- 
tion ;  finally,  in  our  own  day,  her  en- 
forced subjection  to   Austrian  rule; 
while  the  crushed,  but  still  beautiful 
city*  in  the  vivid  words  of  Ruskin,  ^'is 
still  left  for  our  beholding  in  the  final 
period  of  her  decline,  a  ghost  upon  the 
sands  of  the  sea,  so  weak,  so  quiet*  so 
bereft  of  all  but  her  loveliness,  that 
we  mi^ht  well  doubt,  as  we  watched 
her   famt  refiection  in  the  mirage  of 
the  lagoon,  which  was  the  city,  and 
which  the  shadow." 

The  laborious  researches  of  Roscoe 
have  rendered  the  latter  epoch  of  Flo- 
rentine greatness  an  accessible  subject 
to  all  historical  inquirers.  The  namea 
of  Cosmo  and  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  the 
merchant  princes  of  Florence,  are  fa- 
miliar to  the  ear  as  household  words. 
We  shall,  therefore,  notice  but  briefly 
the  causes  which  secured  the  prosperity, 
or  tended  to  the  decay,  of  this  irae  city 
of  Tuscany. 


Although  the  beauty  of  its  site  was 
such  that  the  Emperor  Charies  is  said 
to  have  declared,  that  "it  was  too 
beautiful  to  be  looked  on,  but  only  on 
holidays,"  Florence  owed  her  eariy 
prosperity  mainly  to  her  flourishing 
manufactures.  Her  commensal  pros- 
perity  was  boundless ;  her  merchants, 
the  groat  capitalists  of  Europe,  became 
enormously  wealthy,  and  their  trea- 
sures were  lavishly  expended  on  bean- 
tifying  and  adorning  their  city.  Nor 
were  the  arts  of  agriculture  ne^ected, 
for  her  fertile  soil  was  most  assi- 
duously cultivated. 

Yet  the  internal  dissensions  and  fkc- 
tious  rivalries  which  raged,  with  little 
intermission,  within  the  city,  resulted 
in  the  exile  and  expatriation  of  many 
of  her  most  illustrious  sons.  Finally, 
the  house  of  Medici  found  themselves, 
in  fact  though  not  in  name,  sovereigns 
of  Florence. 

The  States  of  the  Church  were 
swayed,  during  the  fifteenth  and  six. 
teenth  centuries,  by  many  distinguished 
pontifls.  The  Church  herself  mid  Just 
recovered  from  the  disastrous  efiects  of 
the  great  schism  of  the  West,  which, 
had  terminated  not  Jong  before,  and 
Rome,  instead  of  Avignon,  had  again 
become  the  spiritual  centre  of  Chris- 
tendom. In  1447»  Tomaso  de  Paren- 
tucelli,  better  kno^  as  Thomas  of 
Sarzana,  was  raised  to  the  papal 
chair,  under  the  title  of  Nicholas  V. 
To  this  cultivated  man  of  letters  the 
great  library  of  the  Vatican  owes  its 
foundation.  He  carried  into  mature 
life,  and  preserved  amid  the  multiplied 
occupations  incident  to  his  elevated 
position,  the  studious  and  simple  ha^^ 
bits  and  tastes  which  had  diaracterised 
his  youthful  years.  Then  he  bad  been 
the  tutor  of  Kinaldo  degU  Albizxi,  and 
the  personal  friend  of  the  great  Flo- 
rentine, Cosmo  de  Medici. 

We  are  indebted  to  this  enlightened 
pontifi*,  and  to  bis  contemporaries-^ 
Cosmo  de  Medici  at  Florence,  Fede* 
rigo  de  Montefeltro,  Duke  of  Urbino, 
and,  though  less  directly,  to  Franceses 
Sforza,  Duke  ofMilan-libr  the  collec- 
tion, conservation,  indeed  the  very  ex- 
istence of  many  precious  relics  of  an- 
tiquity, which  have  been  nreserved  by 
their  exertions  for  the  delight  and  in- 
struction of  hiter  ages.  During  the 
pontificate  of  Nichoms  V.,  Constanti- 
nople became  the  prey  of  its  barbarous 
and  unlettered  Turkish  invaders.  The 
fugitives   from   the    Bysaatine   oitf 
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brought  into  Italy  those  monuments 
of  Greek  genius,  which  still  excite  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  beholders. 
Priceless  manuscripts  were  collected, 
collated  and  copied,  and  a  flood  of 
light  let  in  on  the  comparative  intellec 
tual  darkness  of  Western  Europe. 

Two  pontiffs,  very  unlike  the  mild 
and  cultivated  Nicholas,  wore  the  triple 
tiara  before  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Of  these,  Francesco  della 
Rovere.  Pope  Sixtus  IV.,  was  a  dis- 
tinguished patron  of  literature  and  art, 
and  greatly  embellished  Rome  by  his 
tasteful  erections.  Through  him  a 
connecting  link  exists  between  the 
ducal  houses  of  Urbino  and  Milan. 
Two  of  his  nephews,  lavishly  enriched 
by  him — ^for  of  all  who  wore  the  fisher's 
ring,  Sixtus  IV.  was  most  addicted  to 
nepotism — ^were  wedded  to  daughters 
of  Dukes  Federigo  and  Galeazzo  Sfor- 
za.  The  Lord  Prefect  and  Giovanna 
da  Montefeltro,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  were  the  progenitors  of  the 
ducal  line  of  Delia  Rovere.  Their  son, 
Francesco  Maria,  succeeded  to  the 
sovereienty  of  Urbino  on  the  extinc- 
tion or  the  house  of  Montefeltro,  at 
the  death  of  Duke  Guidobaldo.  Giro- 
lamo  Riario,  Lord  of  Forli,  the  son  of 
a  sister  of  Pope  Sixtus,  was  married  to 
the  beautiful  Caterina  Sforza,  natural 
daughter  of  Duke  Galeazzo,  and  be- 
came, in  her  right,  sovereign  of  Imola. 
Of  another  nephew,  Giuliano  della 
Rovere,  we  shall  have  to  speak  here- 
afier,  as  Pope  Julius  II. 

The  pontificate  of  Sixtus  FV.,  no 
leas  ^n  the  personal  characta*  of  his 
Holiness,  is  stained  by  the  commission 
of  a  great  crime  to  which  he  is  said 
to  have  been  privy.  The  conspiracy 
of  the  Pflzzi,  at  Fbrence,  1476,  had 
for  its  object  the  murder  of  Lorenzo 
and  Giulio  de  Medici,  grandsons  of 
Cosmo  Pater  PatruB,  The  scene  of 
this  bloody  attempt  was  the  Cathedral 
at  Florence ;  the  signal,  the  elevation 
of  the  host  by  the  priest  at  the  altar. 
Giulio  fell,  covered  with  wounds ;  Lo- 
renzo parried  the  thrust  of  the  assassin, 
and  escaped  unhurt.  His  vengeance 
did  not  slumber.  The  murderers  of 
his  brother  were  unrelentingly  sought 
out;  nor  did  he  relax  his  exertions 
until  two  hundred  citizens  of  Florence, 
supposed  to  be  implicated  in  the  con- 
spiracy of  the  Pazzi,  perished  by  the 
hands  of  the  executioner. 

The  revolt  of  the  Pazzi  strengthen- 
ed the  authority  of  the  Medici>  which 


it  was  desi|^ed  to  subvert.  Lorenzo 
the  Magnincent,  became  all  powerful 
in  his  native  city,  and  soon  found 
means  of  reconciliation  with  the  Holy 
See,  where  a  son  of  his  own  was  des- 
tined, some  years  later,  to  wield  the 
power  of  the  keys. 

Giovanni  de  Medici,  afterwards 
Pope  Leo  X.  was  more  fortunate  than 
Pietro,  his  elder  brother,  who  was  i^. 
nominiously  driven  from  Florence  m 
1404,  and  compelled  to  resign  the 
power  his  family  had  exercised  for  up- 
wards  of  sixty  years.  Of  this  pontiff 
the  historian  Ranke  has  happily  ob- 
served, that  "  the  adverse  circum- 
stances of  his  life  were  precisely  those 
which  contributed  the  most  to  his  ad- 
vancement ;"  and  that  his  whole  ex- 
istence was  "  passed  in  a  sort  of  inteU 
lectiial  intoxication,  and  in  the  un- 
broken gratification  of  all  his  wishes. 
This  was,  in  part,  the  result  of  his 
kindly  and  bountiful  nature,  his  quick 
and  plastic  intellect,  his  ready  acknow* 
ledgment  of  merit,  and  gratitude  for 
kindness.  These  qualities  are  the  fair- 
est endowments  of  nature,  the  true 
gifts  of  fortune ;  they  can  hardly  be 
acquired,  yet  they  affect  the  whole  en- 
joyment of  life.  ...  In  the  last 
moments  of  his  life,  all  the  currents  of 
his  policy  mingled  in  one  full  tide  of 
triumph  and  prosperity.  It  may  be 
counted  among  his  feuoities  that  he 
died  then." 

A  collateral  branch  of  the  house  of 
Medici  became  afterwards  Grand  Dukes 
of  Tuscany.  Caterina  Sforza,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Duke  of  Milan,  whose  mar- 
riage with  Girolamo  Riario  we  have 
already  noticed,  selected  as  her  second 
husband,  Giovanni-Giordano  de  Medi- 
ci, a  cousin  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent. 
Their  son,  generally  distinguished  in 
Italian  history  by  the  name  of  Giovan- 
ni delle  bande  nere,  was  the  father  of 
Cosmo  de  Medici,  first  Grand  Duke 
of  Florence,  a  title  which  he  trans- 
mitted to  his  descendants  for  nearly 
two  centuries. 

The  conspirators  of  the  Pazzi  had, 
no  doubt,  been  encouraged  in  their 
attempt  by  the  successful  assassination 
of  Galeazzo  Sforza  two  years  previous- 
ly. This  degenerate  son  of  the  great 
Francesco  was  an  unscrupulous  Uber- 
tine,  and  outraged  the  honour  of  many 
noble  families  at  Milan.  Three  young 
men,  Olgiati,  Yisconti,  and  Lampug- 
nani,  resolved  to  rid  their  country  of 
a  despot.    They  solemnly  dedicated 
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their  lives  to  the  attempt^  and  it  is 
said  that  they  bribed  an  apostate  priest 
"to  consecrate  at  the  altar  a  sacra- 
mental wafer,  which  he  administered 
not  until  each  had  shed  upon  it  a  drop 
of  his  blood — a  blasphemous  'rite,  in- 
tended  to  seal  their  mutual  vows  of  fi- 
delity and  courage."  Their  design 
was  accomplished  on  St.  Stephens's 
Day,  1476,  in  the  church  dedicated  to 
that  saint,  whither  Duke  Galeazzo  had 
gone  in  state  to  pay  his  devotions.  He 
tell  beneath  their  daggers ;  but  the  as- 
sassins likewise  perished  miserably. 
Two  were  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Duke's 
body>guard ;  the  third,  who  had  es- 
caped, was  afterwards  taken  and  tor- 
tured. Sismondi,  who  sympathises 
with  the  conspirators,  tells  us  that  in 
the  interval  between  his  torture  and 
his  death,  Olgiati  "  wrote,  or  dictated 
the  narrative  demanded  of  him,  and 
which  has  been  handed  down  to  us. 
It  is  composed  in  a  strain  of  the  no- 
blest enthusiasm,  with  a  deep  religious 
feeling,  with  an  ardent  love  of  liberty, 
and  with  the  firm  persuasion  that  he 
had  performed  a  good  action.  He  was 
again  delivered  to  the  executioner  to 
have  his  flesh  torn  with  red  hot  pin- 
cers. At  the  time  of  his  martvrdom 
he  was  only  twenty-two  years  of  age." 

Giovanni-Galeazzo,  the  young  son 
of  the  murdered  Galeazzo-Maria,  was 
proclaimed  Duke  of  Milan,  under  the 
resency  of  his  mother,  and  afterwards 
of liis  uncle  Ludovico  il  Moro,  second 
son  of  the  great  Sforza.  When  the 
nrince  grew  up  he  married  Isabella  of 
Naples ;  yet  his  uncle,  Ludovico,  still 
exercised  all  authority  in  his  name^ 
and  reduced  him  to  the  condition  of  a 
mere  puppet.  The  crafty  Regent  had 
assumed  as  his  device  the  mulberry 
tree,  which  is  the  last  to  put  forth  its 
buds,  but  the  first  to  mature  its  fruit, 
hence  the  appellation  '*  II  Moro,'*  by 
which  he  was  distinguished.  His  re- 
probated name  has  been  made  infa- 
mous by  the  fact,  that  to  his  counseb 
Italy  owes  her  degradation  and  debase- 
ment. He  was  tne  first  to  invite  the 
foreigner  to  invade  her  plains ;  and  by 
a  just  retribution  he  was  himself  the 
earliest  victim  of  his  selfish  and  crooked 
policy.  The  kings  of  France  had 
claims  on  the  crown  of  Naples,  which 
Ludovico  invited  Charles  YlH.  to  as- 
sert, in  revenge  for  the  interference  of 
the  Neapolitan  king,  in  behalf  of  his 
son-in-law,  the  puppet  Duke  of  Milan. 

We  must  ask  the  courteous  reader 


to  follow  us  through  a  complicated 
statement,  which  would  be  quite  lucid 
and  easily  understood  if  we  could  only 
present  the  genealogical  tree  of  the  suc- 
cession to  Naples,  which  Mr.Dennistoun 
has  given  in  his  '*  Dukes  of  Urbino." 
In  its  absence  we  must  endeavour  to 
be  as  brief  and  distinct  as  possible. 

The  Norman  adventurers,  who  foond- 
ed  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  in 
the  eleventh  century,  transmitted  their 
claims  to  the  imperial  house  of  Hohen- 
stauffen  in  the  beginning  of  the  thir- 
teenth, by  the  marriage  of  Constantia, 
heiress  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  to  the 
Fmperor,  Henry  YI.  of  Ghermany. 
The  youthful  Conradino,  great-grand- 
son of  this  marriage,  perished  on  the 
scaffold,  a  victim  to  papal  detestation 
of  his  house ;  for  the  then  Pope,  Cle- 
ment  lY.,  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
power,  as  Yicar  of  Christ,  conferred 
the  crown  of  southern  Italy  on  Char- 
les of  Anjou,  younger  brother  of  King 
Louis  lA.  of  France,  who  followed  up 
his  victory  at  Tagliacozzo  by  the  ex&* 
cution  of  the  rightful  heir. 

But  a  bastard  branch  of  the  great 
Hohenstaufien  still  laid  claim  to  the 
heritage  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  Manfred* 
natural  son  of  the  mighty  £mperor, 
Frederick  II.,  and  uncle  to  the  hap- 
less Conradino,  had  contested  bravc^ 
for  the  rights  of  his  nephew.  He  was 
slain  in  the  battle  of  Benevento,  bat 
his  daughter  Constantia,  married  to 
Peter,  King  of  Arragon,  transmitted 
her  claims  to  a  line  of  Arragonese 
princes,  who  made  themselves  virtually 
rulers  of  Sicily,  though  Naples  re* 
mained  subject  to  its  Angevin  conque- 
rors. 

The  direct  line  of  the  house  of  An- 
jou, terminating  in  1382,  by  the  death 
of  Queen  Joanna  I.,  gave  occasion  to 
a  disputed  succession.  The  claimants 
for  the  crown  of  Naples  were  Louis, 
Duke  of  Anjou,  to  whom  Joanna  had 
bequeathed  her  kingdom  by  will,  and 
her  cousin,  Charles,  Count  of  Durazzo» 
the  representative  of  a  cadet  branch  ik 
the  first  Angevin  dynasty. 

The  Count  of  Durazzo  triumphed; 
but  the  succession  aeain  became  ex- 
tinct at  the  death  of  nis  children.  La- 
dislaus  and  Joanna  II.,  without  issue. 
Queen  Joanna  had  repeated!/  varied 
her  will,  at  one  time  nominating  as  her 
heir  Alfonso  Y.,  King  of  Arragon  and 
Sicily,  the  representative  of  the  claimB 
of  the  race  of  Hohenstauffen ;  andt 
again^  appointing  ICenS  of  Anjon>  the 
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representatiTe  of  the  second  Angevin 
line. 

The  Arragonese  prince  proved  the 
successful  claimant;  and  when  King 
of  Naples>  made  himself  justly  popu. 
lar  by  his  enlightened  and  beneficent 
rule.  Alfonso  was  styled  "  the  Mag. 
nanimous,"  and,  like  his  cotcmpora- 
rics  in  northern  Italy,  was  a  discrimi- 
nating patron  of  literature  and  art. 
When  ho  died  in  1456,  without  legiti. 
mate  ofifspriug,  his  dominions  in  Spain 
and  Sicily  reverted  to  his  brother ;  but 
Naples — which  he  had  won  from  his 
opponent  by  the  sword— he  transmitted 
to  his  natural  son,  Ferdinand.  It  was 
to  the  granddaughter  of  Ferdinand 
that  the  young  duke  of  Milan  had 
been  married;  and  against  him — al- 
ready unpopular  with  his  subjects  from 
acts  of  tyranny — ^that  Ludovico  II 
Moro  invited  the  French  to  enter  Italy. 

The  claim  of  the  then  reigning  King 
of  France,  Charles  VIII. ,  on  Naples, 
was  derived  from  the  legacy  of  Bene 
of  Aniou.  He,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  tue  object  of  Queen  Joanna  II. 's 
testamentary  bequest,  but  had  never 
himself  possessed  the  kingdom.  The 
French  monarch,  however,  was  pre- 
pared to  enforce  his  defective  title  at 
the  head  of  a  mighty  army.  He  en- 
tered Italy,  and  passing  through  the 
Milanese,  overran  Naples,  panuysing, 
and'striking  terror  into  his  adversaries, 
by  the  unheard-of  cruelties  perpetrated 
by  Piis  soldiers.  Meanwhile,  Alfonso, 
who  had  succeeded  his  father,Ferdinand, 
fled  to  Sicily,  and  abdicated  in  favour 
of  his  son,  Ferdinand  II. ;  and,  on  the 
evacuation  of  Italy  soon  afterwards  by 
Charles  VIII.,  the  latter  prince  re- 
established himself  for  a  brief  space 
on  the  throne  of  Naples. 

But  a  more  formidable  foe  was  about 
to  enter  the  arena.  The  crown  of 
France  had  devolved,  by  the  early 
death  of  the  childless  Charles,  on  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  grandson  of  Valen- 
tina  Visconti ;  and  inheritor  of  her 
claims  on  Milan.  Louis  XII.  was  no 
sooner  seated  on  the  throne  than  he 
prepared  for  a  fresh  Italian  campaign. 
In  vain,  Ludovico  Sforza,  now  perso- 
nally interested^for,  on  the  death  of 
his  nephew,  and  in  defiance  of  the 
rights  of  Francesco  Sforza,  the  infant 
son  of  Giovanni- Galeazzo,  he  had  se- 
cured to  himself  the  duchy  of  Milan— 
endeavoured  to  form  a  coalition  against 
the  French  invader.  He  was  Ihe  vic- 
tim of  the  hostility  he  had  himself 


originated ;  and  ruthlessly  brought  on 
his  unhappy  country.  lie  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  languished  in  France, 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life^  in  solitary 
confinement. 

Thus  transitory  was  the  glory,  and 
little  enviable  the  fate  of  the  offspring 
of  the  fortunate,  the  great  Francesco 
Sforza  1  In  the  words  of  a  Milanese 
historian  quoted  by  Mr.  Urquhart— 

*^  His  crown  was  not  destined  to  descend 
to  a  sixth  heir;  and  the  five  succeseions 
tbroogh  which  it  did  pass  were  accompanied 
with  many  tragic  events  in  his  family.  His 
son,  Galeazzo,  as  a  punishment  fpr  his 
crimes  and  his  lust,  was  killed  by  his  atten- 
dants,  in  the  presence  of  the  people,  in  front 
of  the  altar,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  cele- 
bration of  sacred  rites;  after  which  the 
wbole  city  was  deluged  with  the  blood  of  the 
conspirators.  Gian-Galeazzo,  who  came 
afterwards,  was  poisoned  by  Ludovico  the 
Moor,  and  was  the  victim  of  the  crimes  of 
his  uncle.  He,  in  his  turn,  after  having 
been  made  prisoner  by  the  Frencli,  died  of 
giief  during  his  captivity.  The  fate  of  one 
of  his  children  was  like  to  his  own ;  and  tho 
other,  after  having  passed  a  long  time  in 
banishment  and  misery,  re-established  his 
children  on  his  shattered  throne,  and  after- 
wards saw  the  termination  of  both  his  family 
and  his  kingdom. 

"  Such  was  the  value  of  the  prize  for 
which  Sforza  had  so  long,  so  earnestly,  it 
may  t>e  thought,  so  unscrupulously  striven ; 
such,  too,  is  the  value  of  many  tilings,  for 
the  attainment  of  -which  mortals  still  rise  up 
early,  go  to  bed  late,  and  eat  the  bread  of 
carefulness.** —  UrgvkarCs  Life  of  Francesco 
Sforza VoL  ii.  pp.  190,  191. 

The  calamitous  invasion  of  Italy  oc- 
curred during  the  pontificate  of  the 
infamous  Borgia,  Pope  Alexander  YI. 
His  successor,  Julius  II.,  to  whom  we 
have  already  adverted,  as  Giuliano 
della  Rovere,  nephew  of  Pope  Sixtus 
IV .,  has  been  designated  ''the  greatest, 
if  not  the  holiest  of  Popes."  He  was 
a  disinterested  stru^gler  for  Italian 
nationality,  and  considerably  extended 
the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter.  However 
reluctant  to  turn  from  the  subject^  we 
may  not  here  pause  to  review  that 
ereat  European  contest  of  which  hap- 
kss  Italy  was  the  battle-ground.  We 
may  only  observe  that  it  resulted  in 
the  subjugation  of  her  northern  pro- 
vinces to  France  and  Austria,  and  her 
Neapolitan  territories  to  Spain ;  for 
we  have  still  to  deal  with  topics  of 
more  abiding  interest  than  wars  or 
conquests^  and  cannot  conclude  this 
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paper  witihout  glanciog  at  those  impe- 
risnable  monuments  of  genius,  vhich 
have  rendered  the  names  of  Julius  II. 
and  of  the  Medician  Leo  X.,  as  im- 
mortal as  the  triumphs  of  arts  and  let- 
ters of  which  they  were  the  patrons. 

Mr.  Dennistoun's  discourses  on  Art, 
and  his  account  of  the  lives  and  works 
of  the  great  painters,  who,  even  more 
than  its  warriors  and  statesmen,  have 
contributed  to  the  renown  of  Urbino, 
are  among  the  most  agreeable  chapters 
of  this  very  attractive  book.  It  is  hard 
for  those  who  have  not  seen  the  works 
of  the  early  Italian  masters,  to  under- 
stand the  just  claims  or  character  of 
the  "Prc-Raffaelite"  school.  Bar- 
barism, stiffness,  formality,  and  po- 
verty of  invention,  are  the  character, 
istics  which  the  best  critics  of  the  last 
century  have  taught  us  to  associate 
with  this  class  of  painting.  A  ludicrous 
affected  exaggeration  of  whatever  most 
justly  laid  them  open  to  the  censure  of 
the  Keynoldses  and  Wests  of  the  En- 
glish  Augustan  school,  exposes  them 
to  just  contempt  in  the  productions  of 
the  "Fro>Raffaelite"  imitators  of  the 
present  day.  The  ridicule  which  these 
fopperies  of  the  pencil  have  provoked 
is  just  and  wholesome,  and  the  com- 
mon sense  and  natural  ^ood  taste  of 
the  country  are  much  indebted  to 
Punch  for  his  continued  and  uusparing 
caricature  of  a  taste  so  affected  and 
spurious.  So  far,  we  quite  go  with 
public  feeling,  and  have  Mr.  Dennis- 
toun  to  accompany  us.  But  let  us 
consider  the  fact,  which  almost  every 
traveller  of  a  moderately  cultivated 
mind,  who  visits  the  collections  of  art 
between  Milan  and  Rome,  will  attest : 
that,  afler  a  familiarisation  with  the 
pure  forms  and  divine  sentiment  of 
the  earlier  school,  Kaffaele's  «•  Trans- 
figuration," and  Michael  Angelo's 
'*  Last  Judgment,"  do,  in  some  mea- 
sure, revolt  us  by  their  pa^ran  and  sen- 
suous characters ;  and  that  afler  a 
lengthened  sojourn  in  Italy,  the  best 
pictures  of  Rubens  affect  the  eye  of 
the  returning  traveller  with  a  degree 
of  disgust.  And  this  appreciation  of 
the  purity  and  beauty  of  these  stiff 
religious  pieces  is  not  confined  to  minds 
of  mystical  or  Romish  tendencies.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  testimonies  to 
their  merits,  is  cited  by  Mc  Dennis- 
toun,  from  the  '*  Pilgrimage  to  Rome" 
of  the  Rev.  Hobart  Seymour,  an  emu 
nent,  and  very  able,  and  very  Pro- 
testant divine  :— 


'*  I  never  looked  at  the  pictnrps  »f  one  of 
these  men  that  it  did  not  instantaDeoufily 
affect  me,  alluring  me  into  a  sort  of  dream 
or  reverie,  while  my  imagination  was  called 
into  very  lively  activity.  It  h  not  that  thdr 
drawing  is  good ;  for,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
18  often  stiff,  awkward,  and  unnatural.  Kor 
is  it  tliat  their  imagination,  as  exhibited  in 
grouping  their  figures,  or  embodying  the 
story  to  be  represented,  was  correct  or  natu- 
ral; for  often  it  b  most  absurd  and  gro- 
tesque. But  Btill  there  is  palpably  the  em- 
bodiment of  an  idea;  an  idea  pure,  holy, 
exquisite,  and  too  much  so  to  seem  capaUe 
of  expression  by  the  ordinary  powen  either 
of  language  or  of  the  pendL  Yet  the  idea  is 
there.  And  it  must  have  had  a  mysterious 
and  wondrous  power  on  the  imagination  of 
these  men,  it  must  have  thoroughly  mastered 
and  possessed  them,  or  they  never  could 
have  developed  such  an  exquisite  ideal  of 
calm,  peaceful,  meek,  heavenly  holiness,  as 
stands  out  so  constantly  and  so  pre-eminently 
hi  their  paintings.** 

We  cannot  include  this  in  the  cate- 
gory of  those  extracts,  which  we  had 
rather  Mr.  Dennistoun  had  omitted  ; 
and  yet  he  justifies  the  school  so  well 
himself,  andf  expresses  so  happily  what 
it  is  that  gives  its  works  their  true 
charm  for  minds  susceptible  of  this  sort 
of  beautv,  that  he  could  have  done 
very  well  without  it.  He  has  been 
preceded  in  his  advocacy  by  Mr.  Rus- 
ain,  and  by  Lord  Lindsay  in  this  coun- 
try, and  by  a  host  of  able  writers  on 
the  Continent,  where  the  perception  of 
this  kind  of  beauty  has  long  influenced 
the  formation  of  galleries  of  art  and  the 
progress  of  painting.  Wo  are  all  fami- 
liar with  the  name  of  Overbeck,  who 
has  established  a  modified  pre-Raffael- 
ite  taste  in  Germany : — 

*^To  recover  tbe  ground  thus  lost,  has 
been  the  peculiar  aim  of  tbe  modem  Ger- 
man painters,  under  Overbeck,  Comeliiw, 
and  Hesa.  They  started  upon  the  principle, 
that  art  ever  tends  to  pat^s  the  t>ounda  of 
taste  and  moderation  ;  that  the  greatest 
masters  were  originally  timid  and  simple, 
f^radnally  advancing  to  a  point  of  perfection, 
beyond  which  lie  exaggeration  and  bad  taste ; 
whilst  those  bold  spirits  who  reached  this 
limit  at  a  bound,  have  qoickly  overshot  it. 
They  consider  that  tbe  works  of  the  best 
Italian  artists  antecedent  to  liaflTaele,  such  as 
Giotto,  Fieeole,  Perugino,  or  Franda,  cannot 
fail  to  benefit  beginnem,  since  they  tend  to 
g^rd  them  against  rashness,  presumption, 
and  carelessness ;  to  maintain  their  purity  of 
imagination,  to  develop  their  inward  emo- 
tions, afid  to  preserve  a  calm  serenity  of 
sentiment,  inspired  by  rdigioos  infitienoes; 
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finalljr,  to  testndti  those  exaggerated  dis- 
plays of  energy  or  grace,  irhich  are  the  be- 
setting error  of  youth.  Such  are  the  true 
aims  of  the  existing  Gremuin  devotional 
school,  as  given  by  its  accomplished  illus- 
trator, Count  Baozynski,  bat  which  have 
been  often  distorted  by  the  ignorance  or  pre- 
judice of  English  critics.  Were  they  to  be 
tested  by  the  success  of  those  three  masters 
whom  we  have  named,  they  would  merit 
sympathy  and  challenge  applause.  The  con- 
viction that  they  are  fraught  with  danger  to 
ordinary  aspirants,  and  are  little  adapted 
to  the  times  we  live  in,  has  induced  me  to 
record,  at  p.  167,  a  warning  against  their 
tendency." — Dukes  of  UrbinOj  voL  ii.  p.  232, 
Note. 

We  do  not  desire  to  see  our  artists 
follow  in  the  track  of  Overbeck,  Cor- 
nelius, and  Hess.  These  excellencies 
in  painting  can  no  more  be  reproduced 
with  satisfaction  to  the  judgment  in 
this  a^e  of  the  world,  than  the  peculiar 
beauties  of  those  grotesque  Lombardic 
buildings,  with  whose  striped  and  re- 
ticulated wall-veils,  and  other  fantastic 
decorations,  Mr.  Ruskin  delights  to 
taunt  the  English  architects  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Seen  in  their  ow n 
antique  churches  and  palaces,  and  in 
the  galleries  of  art  erected  among  the 
places  they  have  adorned,  they  serve 
to  delight  and  purify  the  minds  of  in- 
tellectual visitants,  but  reproduced  in 
the  public  places  of  a  people  occupied 
with  practical  ideas,  and,  fortunately, 
averse  to  mysticism,  they  could  excite 
nothing  but  revulsion  and  ridicule. 
People  of  highly-cultivated  taste,  how- 
ever, will  prize  these  objects,  and  have 
them  in  their  collections,  no  matter 
how  dogeedly  the  public  may  hold  out 
against  the  innovation. 

There  appears  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  barbarous  beginnings  of  the 
school  we  speak  of  were  laid  by  the 
Greeks.  in  Byzantine  art,  as  in 
Egyptian,  there  were  certain  pre- 
6cnbcd  models,  which  it  was  not  law- 
ful to  depart  from.  The  figure  should 
be  drawn  in  a  particular  attitude  ;  the 
eyes  at  a  set  angle ;  so  many  fingers 
up,  and  Bo  many  closed.  A  dread  of 
approaching  sacred  subjects  too  fami- 
liariy,  may liave  lain  at  the  root  of  the 
rule.  Incapacity,  and,  perhaps,  their 
practice  of  decorating  the  apses  of  their 
churches  with  great  mosaics,  requiring 
a  determinate  number  of  pieces  of  co- 
loured glass  or  stone,  aided  in  perpe- 
tuating these  fixed  and  unvarymg 
forms.  However  this  may  be,  the  art 
of  pictorial  representation  was  as  base 


as  bad  drawing  and  an  entire  want  of 
expression  could  render  it,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
It  was  then  that  a  new  religious  fer- 
vour was  propagated  among  the  eccle- 
siastical communities  of  Ita^,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  Franciscans; 
and  monks  and  painters,  inspired  by 
a  sentiment  of  earnest  devotion,  began 
to  attempt  the  infusion  of  feeling  and 
expression  into  the  faces  of  the  stiff 
figures  which  constituted  the  conven- 
tional decoration  of  their  apses  and  altar, 
pieces.  At  the  monastery  of  Assisi, 
among  the  Umbrian  Apennines,  many 
of  the  earUest  and  most  successful  of 
these  efibrts  were  made,  and  from  this, 
as  a  centre,  spread,  and  still  spreads, 
the  taste  for  a  severe  and  pure  reli- 
gious style  of  art.  Dante  has  preserv- 
ed, amid  the  flames  of  his  **  Inferno," 
the  name  of  Oderi^  of  Gubbio,  the 
first  of  the  Umbnan  masters,  and 
founder  of  the  iUustrious  school  of 
Bologna : — 

*'  *  Art  thou  not  Oderlgl  t    Art  not  thon 
Agobbio't  glory— glory  of  that  art 
Which  they  of  ParU  caU  the  limner's  tklU  ?* 
•  Brother.*  said  he,  '  with  tint*  that  gayer  unile, 
Bolognian  Franco's  pencil  lines  tlie  leaves : 
His  all  the  honour  now,  my  light  obscured.'  ** 

Gentile,  the  pupil  of  Fra  Angelico, 
carried  into  Umbria,  about  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  all  the  best 
teachings  of  the  Florentine  school, 
combined  with  whatever  could  be  learn- 
ed from  the  concourse  of  artists 
amongst  whom  he  tad  been  engaged 
in  decorating  the  Cathedral  of  Or- 
vieto.  A  mathematician  and  scholar, 
he  mingled  accurate  perspective  with 
the  conventional  back-grounds  of  his 
compositions.  Pietro  della  Francesca, 
another  master  of  the  same  progressive 
school,  followed  in  his  steps.  Bene- 
detto Bonfigli  transmitted  the  tastes 
thus  established  to  his  better-known 
pupil,  Pietro  Pcrugino,  and  he  again 
Was  the  instructor  of  Kaffaele  Sanzio,  in 
whom  the  glories  of  Umbrian  and  of 
Christian  art,  and  the  name  of  Urbino 
as  a  nurse  of  genius,  reached  their  cul- 
minating point. 

It  was  at  the  court  of  Guidobaldo  II. 
that  the  genius  of  the  family  of  Sanzi 
was  first  developed.  Giovanni  Sanzi, 
the  father  of  RafFaele,  was  court  poet, 
and  himself  a  painter  of  great  ability. 
Two  portraits,  one  of  Prince  Guido- 
baldo, and  the  other  of  his  son,  Raf- 
faele,  in  his  sixth  year,  by  Giovanni 
Sanzi,  are  engraved  in  Mr.  Dennis, 
toun's  work.     Both  are  profiles ;  both 
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exhibit  the  same  delicacy^  purity^  and 
precision  of  drawing  which  characterise 
the  best  works  of  the  period.  The 
authenticity  of  this  portrait  of  Raffaele 
has  been  questioned;  but  the  proofs 
adduced  by  Mr.  Dennistoun^  m  his 
Appendix,  seem  to  us  to  establish  its 
genuineness.  It  bears  the  interesting 
epigraph,  "  Rafaello  Sanzio  Anm  sei 
nato  il  d :  6  Apr.  1483.  Sanzi  Padre 
dipinse."  The  countenance  expresses 
great  earnestness,  thoughtfubiess,  and 
modesty.  The  hair,  which  is  very  fine 
and  fair,  is  smoothed  over  the  head, 
descending  nearly  to  the  eyebrows, 
and  below  the  nape  of  the  neck,  in  a 
thick  covering;  a  style  of  head-dress 
which  gives  a  remarkable  and  charac- 
teristic effect  to  this,  as  well  as  to  the 
other  portrait,  by  the  elder  Sanzi,  of  the 
young  Guidobaldo.  These  are  two  of 
the  most  pleasing  of  the  numerous  en- 
gravings with  which  Mr.  Dennistoun's 
volumes  are  enriched.  The  public  are 
too  familiar  with  the  name  and  leading 
features  of  the  life  of  Kafiaele,  to  jus. 
tify  our  following  Mr.  Dennistoun  in 
his  biography  ;  but  of  his  three  styles, 
and  their  respective  claims  to  admira- 
tion,  we  may  take  this  occasion  to  make 
some  remarks. 

In  the  Brera  gallery  at  Milan,  may 
be  seen  one  of  the  earliest  and  best 
known  examples  of  Rafifaele's  early  style, 
in  the  "Marriage  of  the  Virgin."  We 
dare  say  most  of  our  readers  may  have 
seen  the  engraving  of  this  beautiful 
composition,  which,  since  the  tastes 
for  the  earlier  styles  of  painting,  have 
of  late  been  pretty  frequent  in  the 
windows  of  the  printsellers.  An  airy, 
octagonal,  temple-like  building  forms 
a  symmetrical  back-ground;  and  the 
principal  actors  in  uie  scene  are  ar. 
ranaed  in  symmetrical  groups  in  front. 
Perhaps  the  first  impression  made  by 
the  composition  on  a  candid  mind  is, 
that  so  much  symmetry  is  unnatural : 
and  so,  in  truth,  it  is ;  but  that  for- 
malism was  part  of  the  system,  and  in 
it,  much  of  the  claims  of  the  first  school 
consist.  It  reminds  you  that  you  are 
not  looking  on  merely  human  transac- 
tions, and  that  the  eye  of  the  spectator, 
as  well  as  the  imagination  of  the  artist, 
must  submit  to  'discipline.  This  con- 
stitutes part  of  the  charm^  and  instead 
of  regarding  the  arrangements  of  the 
figures  as  unnatural,  the  enthusiast  in 
this  school  will  say  supernatural  should 
be  the  word.  The  "Assumption  of 
the  Virgm,"  in  the  Vatican  galler)',  is 


another,  and,  to  our  eye,  a  mnch  more 
lovely  example  of  the  same  style.  In 
both,  as  in  all  the  good  works  of  this  pe- 
riod, the  drawing  is  quite  perfect ;  the 
stiffness  we  speak  of  is  in  arrangement, 
and  a  certain  restraint  that  can  hardly 
be  called  stiffness,  pervades  the  figures. 
But  the  countenances  are  of  heavenly 
sweetness. 

Between  his  works  of  this  period, 
and  what  are  considered  the  grand  and 
final  triumphs  of  his  art  in  the  Hamp. 
ton  Court  cartoons,  and  "Transfigu- 
ration," in  the  Vatican,  Kaffaele  paint- 
ed a  series  of  less  formal  pieces,  but 
still  preserving  more  or  less  of  the  con- 
ventionalism of  his  early  studies,  and 
these  have  been  gix>upcd  by  connois- 
seurs under  the  designation  of  his  se- 
cond style. 

With  the  grand  compositions  of  his 
third  and  matured  style,  we  are  all  fa. 
miliar.  The  consenting  voice  of  the 
last  century  pronounced  the  "  Trans- 
figuration'* the  noblest  effort  of  the 
human  pencil— the  greatest  picture 
ever  painted.  Classical  beauty  had 
been  imported  into  Christian  art.  The 
last  trammels  of  Byzantine  formalism 
had  been  broken ;  and  the  painter  in- 
dulged his  imagination  in  casting  his 
groups  into  every  combination  of  pos- 
ture, and  of  drapery  or  nudity,that  could 
most  delight  the  senses  of  form  and 
colour.  This  is  all  true ;  and  for  an 
heroic  subject  or  a  pagan  subject,  it 
would  all  have  our  assent.  But  in  the 
"  Transfiguration  '*  of  Raffaele,  Christ 
is  a  glorified  man ;  in  the  same  subject* 
in  his  earlier  style.  He  would  have  been 
a  glorified  being ;  the  scene  would  have 
been  a  mystical  place,  and  the  accesso- 
ries not  of  the  every  day-earth.  In 
the  great  picture,  as  it  exists,  every, 
thing  is  beautifully  heroic,  but  nothing 
of  the  sentiment  of  religious  painting 
is  there ;  and  religious  men's  eyes  turn 
to  rest  with  actual  refreshment  on  the 
staid,  clear,  and  symmetrical  beauty  of 
the  '*  Assumption,"  hanging  hard  by. 

For  "  Apollo  on  his  Mount,"  or 
*'  Achilles  on  the  Wall,"  sending  his 
terrible  shout  through  the  dismayed 
ranks  of  the  Trojans,  while  Minerva 
shakes  above  his  head  the  bickering 
terrors  of  the  JGgis  (as  Cornelius  has 
80  heroically  painted  the  scene  in  the 
Trojan  hall  of  the  Glprptotheke  at 
Munich),  the  third  style  is  all  that  art 
could  aspire  to;  but  for  truly  di- 
vine subjects,  subjects  mystical  and 
awful,  such  as  the  representation  of 
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events  in  the  mission  of  the  Redeemer^ 
if  addressed  to  the  eyes  of  believers^ 
oaght  to  be^  we  must  unhesitatingly 
give  the  preference  to  the  earlier  styles 
of  Raffaele.  Though  we  desire  not 
their  reproduction,  and  are  satisfied 
that  these  triumphs  of  mystical  and 
religious  art  should  remain  with  their 
own  periods  and  places. 

We  do  not  regret  the  barrenness  of 
onr  own  age  in  this  respect.  Inde- 
pendently of  the  risk  of  idolism,  our 
churches  are  better  without  pictures  of 


that  which  is  inexpressible,  except  by 
barbarian  conventionalisms  of  form. 
In  a  word,  we  must  be  content,  in  this 
age  of  the  world,  with  painting  nature; 
and  if  we  would  see  the  supemsiturel 
painted,  must  be  satisfied  to  go  back 
amongst  those  who  lived  when  the 
world  was  younger ;  and  for  those  who 
desire  such  a  peregrination,  there  can- 
not be  a  more  pleasant  guide  than  Mr. 
Dennistoun,  in  the  truly  delightful 
volumes  before  us. 


SIB  JASFEB  CABEW,  KMT. 

BIS  LIFE  AND  EXPEBIEMCBS,  WITH  SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  HIS  OVEIURE ACHING S  AND 
SHORT-COMINGS  THEEBIN,  NOW  FIBST  GIVEN  TO  THE  WOBU)  BT  HIMSELF. 


CHAPTEB  XV. 


OIROUXSTAHTZ  AL     BTIDSXCX. 


Im  these  memoirs  of  m^  father,  I 
have  either  derived  my  information 
from  the  verbal  accounts  of  his  Mends 
and  contemporaries,  or  taken  it  from 
his  own  letters  and  papers.  Many 
things  have  I  omitted,  as  irrelevant  to 
his  story,  which,  in  themselves,  might 
not  have  been  devoid  of  interest ;  and 
of  some  others,  the  meaning  and  pur- 
port being  somewhat  obscure,  I  have 
abstained  from  all  mention.  I  make 
this  apology  for  the  incompleteness  of 
my  narrative ;  and  the  reader  will  pro- 
bably accept  my  excuses  the  more  wil- 
lingly, since  he  is  spared  the  infliction 
of  my  discursiveness  on  topics,  only  se- 
condary and  adventitious. 

I  now,  however,  come  to  a  period 
the  most  eventful  of  his  story,  but,  by 
an  unhappy  accident,  the  least  illus- 
trated by  any  record  of  its  acts.  Mac- 
Naghten,  my  chief  source  of  informa- 
tion hitherto,  is  here  unable  to  guide 
or  direct  me.  He  knew  nothing  of  my 
fother's  movements,  nor  did  he  hold 
any  direct  intercourse  with  him.  What- 
ever letters  may  have  been  written  bv 
iny  father  himself,  I  am  unable  to  tell 
— ^none  of  them  bavins  ever  reached 
me.  My  difficulty  is  therefore  consi- 
derable, having  little  to  guide  me 
beyond  chance  paragraphs  in  some  of 
Fagan's  letters  to  his  daughter,  and 
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some  two  or  three  formal  communica- 
tions  on  business  matters  to  my  mother. 

There  is  yet  enough  even  in  these 
scattered  notices  to  show,  that  Fagan's 
hopes  of  realising  the  great  ambition 
of  his  life  had  been  suddenly  and  un- 
expectedly renewed.  Not  aJone  was 
he  inclined  to  believe  that  my  father 
might  become  the  political  leader  of 
his  own  peculiar  party,  and  take  upon 
him  the  unclsdmed  position  of  an  Irish 
champion,  but  fuither  still,  he  per. 
suaded  himself  that  mv  father  was  not 
really  married,  and  that  the  present 
conjuncture  offered  a  favourable  pros- 
pect of  making  him  his  son-in-law. 

The  reader  has  already  seen  from 
what  a  slight  foundation  this  edifice 
sprung^a  random  word  spoken  by  my 
father  at  a  moment  of  great  excite- 
ment— a  half  muttered  regret,  wrung 
from  him  in  a  paroxysm  of  wounded 
self-love. 

He  was  not  the  first,  nor  will  he  be 
the  last,  who  shall  raise  up  a  structure 
for  which  the  will  alone  supplies  mate- 
rial ;  mayhap,  too,  in  his  case,  the  fire  of 
hope  had  never  been  totally  extinguished 
in  his  heart ;  and  from  its  smoiudering 
embers  now  burst  out  this  new  and 
brilliant  flame. 

It  was  about  an  hour  afler  midnight, 
that  a  chaise>  with  four  horses,  £ew 
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up  at  Fagan'B  door  %  and,  after  a  brief 
delay,  a  sick  man  was  assisted  carefuUy 
down  the  stairs,  and  deposited  within 
the  carriage.  Rapertook  his  place  be- 
side him,  and,  with  a  speed  that  denoted 
urgency,  the  equipage  drove  away, 
and,  passing  through  many  a  narrow 
lane  and  alley,  emerged  from  the  city 
at  last,  and  took  l£e  great  western 
road. 

Fallrach,  even  in  our  own  day  of  uni- 
versal travel  and  research,  is  a  wild  and 
lonely  spot ;  but  at  the  time  I  refer 
to,  it  was  as  utterly  removed  from  all 
intercourse  with  the  world,  as  some  dis- 
tant  settlement  of  central  America. 
Situated  in  a  little  bend  or  bight  of 
coast,  where  the  Killeries  opens  to 
the  great  ocean,  backed  by  lofty  moun- 
tains,  and  flanked  either  by  the  sea,  or 
the  still  less  accessible  crags  of  granite, 
this  little  cottage  was  almost  con. 
cealed  from  view.  Unpretending  as 
it  was  without,  its  internal  arrange- 
ments included  every  comfort;  and 
my  father  found  himself  not  only  sur- 
rounded  with  all  the  appliances  of  ease 
and  enjoyment,  but  in  the  very  midst 
of  objects  well  known  and  dear  to  him 
from  old  associations.  It  had  been  in 
our  family  for  about  a  century;  but 
up  to  this  moment  my  father  had  never 
seen  it,  nor  was  he  aware  of  the  singu- 
lar beauty  of  the  neighbouring  coast 
scenery. 

At  first,  he  could  do  no  more  than 
sit  at  an  open  window  that  looked  over 
the  sea,  enjoying,  with  dreamy  lan- 
guor, the  calm  influences  of  a  solitude 
so  thoroughly  unbroken.  To  an  over- 
wrought  and  excited  mind,  this  inter- 
val of  quiet  was  a  priceless  luxury ;  and 
far  from  experiencing  weariness  in  his 
lonely  life,  the  days  glided  past  unno- 
ticed. 

Raper  was  not  of  a  nature  to  ob- 
trude himself  on  any  one ;  and  as  my 
father  neither  sought  nor  needed  a  com. 
panion,  they  contmued  to  live  beneath 
the  same  roof  almost  without  meeting. 
While,  therefore,  there  was  the  most 
scrupulous  attention  to  all  my  father's 
wants,  and  a  watchfulness  that  seemed 
even  to  anticipate  a  wish  on  his  part, 
his  privacy  was  never  invaded  nor  dis- 
turbed. A  few  words  each  morning 
between  Raper  and  himself  provided 
for  all  the  arrangements  of  the  day, 
and  there  ended  tneir  intercourse. 

Leaving  him,  therefore,  in  the  in. 
dulgcnce  of  this  placid  existence,  I 
must  now  turn  to  another  scene,  where 


very  different  actors  and  interests 
were  engaged. 

The  death  of  Barry  Rutledge  had 
created  the  most  intense  excitement, 
not  alone  in  Dublin,  but  throughout 
the  country  generally.  He  was  al> 
most  universaSy  known.  His  acquaint- 
anceship embraced  men  of  every  dmde 
of  opimon,  and  of  all  parties;  and  if 
his  character  did  not  suggest  any  feel- 
ings of  strong  attachment  or  regard, 
there  were  social  qualities  about  him 
which,  at  least,  attracted  admiration, 
and  made  hun  welcome  in  society. 

Such  men  are  often  regretted  by  the 
world  more  deeply  than  is  their  due. 
Their  amusing  faculties  are  frequently 
traced  back  to  some  imaginaiy  excel- 
lencein  their  natures,  anduiere  mingles 
with  the  sorrow  for  their  loss  a  sort  of 
tender  compassion  for  the  fate  of  abi- 
lities misapplied,  and  high  gifls  wasted. 
This  was  exactly  the  case  here.  Many 
who  did  not  rank  amongst  his  inti- 
mates  while  he  lived,  now  aflected  to 
deplore  h  is  death  most  deeply ;  and  there 
was  a  degree  of  sympathy  felt,  or  aa. 
sumed  to  be  felt,  for  his  fate,  widely 
disproportioned  to  his  claims  upon  real 
regard. 

The  manner  of  his  death  still  re- 
mained  a  profound  mystery.  The  ver- 
dict of  the  coroner's  jury  was  simply 
to  the  eflect,  that  ''he  had  died  of 
wounds,  inflicted  by  a  person  or  per- 
sons unknown,"  but  without  an  attempt 
at  explanation.  The  witnesses  ex. 
amined  deposed  to  very  little  mote 
than  the  state  in  which  the  body  waa 
found,  and  the  prints  of  footsteps  dis. 
covered  in  its  vicinity.  These,  in- 
deed, and  other  marks  about  the  snot, 
seemed  to  indicate  that  a  struggle  bad 
taken  place ;  but  a  strange  and  unac- 
countable apathy  prevailed  as  to  all 
investigation,  and  the  public  was  left 
to  the  very  vaguest  of  speculations,  as 
they  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the 
columns  of  the  newspapers. 

Amongst  those  who  accompanied 
Rutledge  into  the  street,  there  was  a 
singular  discrepancy  of  opinion,  some 
averring  that  thev  heard  him  called  on 
by  his  name,  ana  others  equally  posi- 
tive in  asserting  that  the  nrovocation 
was  uttered  in  Uie  only  emphatic  mono^ 
syllable,  **  a  he."  They  were  all  men 
of  stan^ng  and  position  in  the  world  ; 
they  were  persons  of  indivSputable  ho- 
nour; and  yet,  strange  to  say,  upon 
a  simple  matter  of  fact,  which  had  oc- 
cupiea  but  a  few  seconds,  they  could 
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not  be  bn>Qght  to  anything  like  ame- 
ment.  The  most  positive  of  all  in 
maintaining  his  opinion  was  a  Colonel 
Yereker,  who  persisted  in  alleging 
that  he  stood  side  by  side  with  Knt- 
ledge  the  whole  time  he  was  speaking 
— that  he  could  swear  not  only  to  the 
words  used  by  the  unknown  speaker, 
but  that  he  would  go  so  far  as  to  say, 
that  such  was  the  impression  made 
npon  his  senses,  that  he  could  detect 
the  voice  were  he  ever  to  hear  it  again. 

This  assertion,  at  first  uttered  in  the 
small  circle  of  intimacy,  at  last  grew 
to  be  talked  of  abroad,  and  many  were 
of  opinion  it  would  one  day  or  other 
give  the  clue  to  this  mysterious  affair. 
As  to  Yereker  himself,  he  felt  that  he 
was  to  a  certain  extent  pledged  to  the 
proof  of  what  he  had  maintained  so 
persistently.  His  opinions  had  gained 
currency,  and  were  discussed  by  the 
press,  which,  in  the  dearth  of  other  to- 
pics of  interest,  devoted  a  large  portion 
of  their  columns  to  conmientary  on  this 
event. 

Any  one  now  looking  back  to  the 
pages  of  the  Dublin  Express  or  Falk^ 
ner  of  that  date,  will  scarcely  fail  to 
find  that  each  day  contributed  some 
new  and  ingenious  suggestion  as  to  the 
manner  of  Rutledge's  death.  Some  of 
these  were  arrayed  with  great  details, 
and  the  most  minute  arrangement  of 
circumstances ;  others  were  construct- 
ed of  matexials  the  least  probable  and 
likely.  Every  view  had,  however,  its 
peculiar  advocates ;  and  it  was  curious 
to  see  to  what  violence  was  carried  the 
war  of  controversy  upon  the  subject. 

By  the  publicity  which  accompanies 
such  events  as  these,  the  ends  of  ius- 
tice  are  mainly  sustained  and  aided. 
Discussion  suggests  inquiry,  and,  by 
degrees,  the  general  mind  is  turned  with 
2eal  to  an  investigation,  which,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  had  only  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  the  authorities. 

To  any  one  who  has  not  witnessed  a 
similar  movement  of  popular  anxiety, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  believe  how 
completely  this  topic  engrossed  the 
thoughts  of  the  capital ;  and  through 
every  grade  of  society  the  same  intense 
desire  prevailed  to  unravel  this  mystery. 
Amongst  the  many  facts  adduced,  was 
one  which  attracted  a  large  share  of 
speculation,  and  this  was  the  track  of 
footsteps  from  the  very  opposite  comer 
of  the  "  Green  "  to  the  ratal  spot,  and 
their  issue  at  the  little  wicket  gate,  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken.  These 


traces  were  made  by  a  large  foot,  and 
were  unmistakeably  those  of  a  heavy 
man,  wearing  boots  such  as  were 
usually  worn  by  gentlemen.  One  pe- 
culiarity of  them,  too,  was,  that  the  heels 
were  studded  with  large  nails,  rarely 
worn  save  by  the  peasantry.  A  shoe- 
maker who  served  on  the  mquest  was 
heard  to  remark,  that  a  very  few  coun- 
try gentlemen  still  persisted  in  having 
their  boots  thus  provided,  and  that  he 
himself  had  only  one  such  customer,  for 
whom  he  had  just  finished  a  new  pair 
that  were  then  ready  to  be  sent  home. 

The  remark  attracted  attention,  and 
led  to  an  examination  of  the  boots, 
which,  strange  to  say,  were  found  ex- 
actly to  correspond  with  the  tracks  in 
the  clay.  This  fact,  coupled  with 
another,  that  the  person  for  whom  they 
were  made,  and  who  had  been  impa- 
tient  to  obtain  them,  had  not  even 
called  at  the  shop,  or  made  any  inquir  v, 
since  the  night  of  Rutledge's  death, 
was  of  so  suspicious  a  nature,  that  the 
boots  were  taken  possession  of  by  the 
authorities,  and  the  maker  strictly 
enjoined  to  the  most  guarded  secrecy  as 
to  the  name  of  him  by  whom  they  were 
ordered. 

With  every  precaution  to  secure  se- 
crecy, the  story  of  the  boots  got  noised 
about,  and  letters  poured  forth  in  print 
to  show  that  the  custom  of  wearing 
such  heels  as  was  described,  was  by  no 
means  so  limited  as  was  at  first  as- 
sumed. In  the  very  thick  of  discussion 
on  this  subject,  there  came  a  post  letter 
one  evening  to  the  bootmaker's  house, 
requesting  him  to  send  the  boots  lately 
ordered  by  an  old  customer,  J.  C, 
to  the  '<  Blue  Balls,"  at  Clontarf,  ad- 
dressed,  «*  George  J.  Grogan,  Esq." 

The  shopkeeper,  on  receiving  this 
epistle,  immediately  communicated  it 
to  the  authorities,  who  could  not  fail  to 
see  in  it  another  circumstance  of  deep 
suspicion.  From  the  first  moment  of 
having  learned  his  name,  they  had  pro- 
secuted the  most  active  inquiries,  and 
learned  that  he  had  actually  been  in 
town  the  evening  of  Rutledge's  death, 
and  suddenly  taken  his  departure  on  the 
morning  after.  The  entire  of  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  too,  he  had  been  ab- 
sent firom  his  hotel,  to  which  he  re- 
turned late  at  night,  and,  instead  of 
retiring  to  bed,  immediatelv  occupied 
himself  with  preparations  for  his  de- 
parture. 

As  the  individual  was  one  well 
known,   and  occupying  a  prominent 
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position  in  society,  it  was  deemed  to 
oe  a  step  requiring  the  very  gravest 
deliberation  in  what  manner  to  pro- 
ceed. His  political  opinionsi  and  even 
his  personal  conduct^  being  strongly 
opposed  to  the  Government^  rather  m- 
creased  than  diminished  this  difficulty^ 
since  the  Liberal  papers  would  be  sure 
to  lay  hold  of  any  proceedings  as  a 
gross  insult  to  the  National  party. 

The  advice  of  the  law  officers,  how- 
ever, overruled  all  these  objections; 
a  number  of  circumstances  appeared 
to  concur  to  inculpate  him,  and  it  was 
decided  on  issuing  a  warrant  for  his 
arrest  at  the  place  which  he  had  named 
as  his  address. 

Secrecy  was  now  no  longer  practica- 
ble ;  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  all 
Dublin,  was  it  announced  in  the  morn- 
ing papers,  that  Mr.  Curtis  was  arrest- 
ed the  preceding  night  on  a  judge's  war- 
rant, charged  with  the  murder  of  Barry 
Rutled^e. 

Terru)le  as  such  an  accusation  must 
alwavs  sound,  there  is  something  doubly 
appalling  when  uttered  i^nst  one 
whose  rank  in  society  wouM  seem  to 
exempt  him  from  the  temptations  of 
such  guilt.  The  natural  revulsion 
to  credit  a  like  imputation  is,  of  course, 
considerable  ;  but,  notwithstanding 
this,  there  were  circumstances  in  Cur- 
tis*s  character  and  habits  that  went  far 
to  render  the  allegation  not  devoid  of 
probability.  He  was  a  rash,  impetu- 
ous, and  revengeful  man,  always  in- 
volved in  pecuniary  difficulties,  and 
rarely  exempt  from  some  personal  aU 
tercation.  Harassed  by  law,  disap- 
pointed, and,  as  he  himself  thought, 
persecuted  by  the  Government,  his  life 
was  a  continual  conflict.  Though  not 
without  those  who  recognised  in  him 
traits  of  warm-hearted  and  generous 
devotion,  the  number  of  these  dimi- 
nished as  he  grew  older,  and,  by  the 
casualties  of  the  world,  he  lived  to 
fancy  himself  the  last  of  a  by.gone 
generation,  far  superior  in  every  gift 
and  attribute  to  that  which  succeeded 
it. 

When  arrested,  and  charged  with 
the  crime  of  wilful  murder,  so  far  from 
experiencing  the  indignant  astonish- 
ment such  an  allegation  might  naturally 
lead  to,  he  only  accepted  it  as  another 
instance  of  the  unrelenting  hate  with 
which  the  Government,  or,  as  he  styled 
it,  *'  the  CasUe,"  had,  through  his  Hfe 
long,  pursued  him. 

"Who  is  it,"  cried  he,  with  sar- 


castic bitterness,  ''that  I  have  mur- 
dered ?'• 

'*  You  are  charged  with  bdng  ac- 
cessory to  the  death  of  Mr.  Barry  But- 
ledge,  sir,"  said  the  other. 

''Barry  Rutledge  1  —  the  Court 
jester,  the  Castle  mimic,  the  Tale-bearer 
of  the  Viceroy's  household,  the  Hireling 
scoffer  at  honest  men,  and  the  cringing 
supplicant  of  bad  ones.  The  man 
who  crushed  such  a  reptile  would  have 
deserved  well  of  his  country,  if  it  were 
not  that  the  breed  is  too  large  to  be 
extirpated." 

'*Take  care  what  you  say,  Mr. 
Curtis,"  said  the  other,  respectfully; 
"your  words  may  be  used  to  your  dia- 
advantage." 

"  Take  care  what  I  say  1  Who  are 
you  speaking  to.  Sirrah  ?  Is  the  cau- 
tion g^ven  to  Joe  Curtis?  Is  it  to 
the  man  that  has  braved  your  power, 
and  laughed  at  your  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, these  fifty  years  ?  Are  you  go- 
ing to  teach  me  discretion  now  ? 
Hark  ye,  my  man,  tell  your  employers 
not  to  puzzle  their  heads  with  plots 
and  schemes  about  a  conviction ;  they 
need  neither  bribe  a  witness,  corrupt  a 
judge,  nor  pack  a  jury.  Familiar  as 
such  good  actions  are  to  them,  their 
task  will  still  be  easier  here.  Tell 
them  this ;  and  tell  them  also,  that  the 
score  they  must  one  day  be  prepared 
to  settle  would  be  lighter  if  Joe  Cur- 
tis was  the  last  man  they  had  sent  in- 
nocently to  the  scaffold." 

As  though  he  had  disburthencd  his 
mind  by  uiis  bitter  speech,  Curtis 
never  again  adverted  to  the  dreadful 
accusation  against  him.  He  was  com- 
mitted to  Newgate,  and  while  treat- 
ed with  a  certain  deference  to  his 
position  in  life,  he  never  relaxed  in  tho 
stem  and  unbending  resolve,  neither 
to  accept  any  favour,  nor  even  avail 
himself  of  the  ordinary  means  of  legal 
defence. 

"  Prison  diet  and  a  straw  mattress  I'* 
cried  he,  "  such  you  cannot  deny  me ; 
and  they  will  be  the  extent  of  the  fa- 
vours I'll  receive  atyour  hands." 

As  the  day  fixed  for  the  trial  ap- 
proached, the  popular  excitement  rose 
to  a  high  degree.  Curtis  was  not  a 
favourite  even  with  his  own  party ;  his 
temper  was  sour,  and  his  aisposition 
unconciliatory ;  so  that  even  by  the 
Liberal  press,  his  name  was  mentioned 
with  little  sympathy  or  regard.  Be- 
sides this  feeling,  there  was  another, 
and  a  far  more  dangerous  one  then 
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abroad.  The  lower  classes  had  been  of 
late  reflected  on  severely  for  the  crimes 
which  disgraced  the  county  calendars, 
and^  the  opportunity  of  retaliating 
against  the  gentry,  by  a  case  which 
involved  one  of  their  order,  was 
not  to  be  neglected.  While,  therefore, 
the  daily  papers  accumulated  a  variety 
of  strange  and  seemingly  convincing 
circumstances,  the  street  literature  did 
not  scruple  to  go  farther,  and  Curtb 
was  the  theme  of  many  a  ballad, 
wherein  his  guilt  was  depicted  in  all 
the  glowing  colours  of  verse. 

^It  is  one  of  the  gravest  inconve- 
niences which  accompany  the  liberty  of 
free  discussion,  that  an  accused  man 
is  put  upon  his  trial  before  the  bar  of 
public  opinion,  and  his  ^uilt  or  inno- 
cence pronounced  upon,  K)ng  before  he 
takes  his  place  in  presence  of  his  real 
judges  ;  and  although,  in  the  main, 
popular  opinion  is  rarely  wrong,  still 
there  are  moments  of  rash  enthusiasm, 
periods  of  misguided  zeal,  or  unbridled 
bigotry,  in  which  such  decisions  are 
hishl;^  perilous.  Too  frequently,  also, 
wm  circumstances  quite  roreign  to  the 
matter  at  issue  be  found  to  mfluence 
the  opinions  expressed  upon  it. 

So  far  had  the  popular  verdict  gone 
against  the  accused  m  the  present  case, 
that  there  was  a  considerable  time 
spent  on  the  morning  of  the  trial,  be- 
fore a  jury  could  be  empannelled  which 
should  not  include  any  one  who  had 
already  pronoimced  strongly  on  the 
case. 

Curtis,  as  I  have  mentioned,  de- 
clined all  means  of  defence :  he  thought, 
or  affected  to  think,  that  every  mem. 
ber  of  the  bar  was  open  to  Government 
corruption,  and  that  as  the  whole  was 
an  organised  plot  for  his  destruction, 
resistance  was  perfectly  vain  and  use- 
less. When  asked, therefore,  to  whom  he 
had  entrusted  his  case,  he  advanced  to 
the  front  of  the  dock,  and  said — "  Gren- 
tlemen  of  the  jury,  the  disagreeable 
duties  you  are  sworn  to  discharge  shall 
not  be  protracted  by  anything  on  my 
part.  Whatever  falsehoods  the  coun- 
sel for  the  Crown  may  advance,  and 
the  witnesses  swear  to,  shall  meet  nei- 
ther denial  nor  refutation  from  me. 
The  Castle  scoundrels  shall  play  the 
whole  game  themselves,  and  whenever 
you  agree  '  what's  to  pay,'  Til  settle 
the  score  without  flinching." 

This  extraordinary  address,  uttered 
in  a  tone  of  half-savage  jocularity, 
excited  a  strange  mixture  of  emotion 


in  those  who  heard  it,  which  ultimate- 
ly ended  in  half-subdued  laughter 
throughout  the  court,  repressing  which 
at  once,  the  judge  gravely  repri- 
manded the  prisoner  for  the  aspersions 
he  had  thrown  on  the  administration 
of  justice,  and  appointed  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  members  of  the 
bar  to  conduct  his  defence. 

It  was  late  in  the  day,  when  the 
Crown  counsel  rose  to  open  his  case. 
His  address  was  calm  and  dispassion- 
ate. It  was  divested  of  what  might 
seem  to  be  any  ungenerous  allusion  to 
the  peculiar  character  or  temperament 
of  tne  accused ;  but  it  promised  an 
amount  of  circumstantial  evidence 
which,  were  the  credit  of  the  witnesses 
to  stand  unimpeached,  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  reconcile  with  anything 
short  of  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner  in  the 
dock. 

*'  We  shall  show  you,  gentlemen  of 
the  jury,"  said  he,  "  first  of  all,  that 
there  was  a  manifest  motive  for  this 
crime — at  least,  what  to  a  man  of  the 
prisoner's  temper  and  passions  might 
adequately  represent  a  motive.     We 
shall  produce  evidence  before  you,  to 
prove  his  arrival  secretly  in  Dublin, 
where  he  lodged  in  an  obscure  and  little 
frequented  locality,  avoiding   all  oc- 
casion of  recognition,  and  passing  un- 
der an  assumed  name.    We  shall  show 
you,  that  on  each  evening  he  was  ac* 
customed  to  visit  an  acquaintance — a 
solicitor,  whom  we  shall  produce  on  the 
table»whose  house  is  situated  at  the 
very  opposite  end  of  the  city;  returning 
from  which,  it  was  his  habit  to  pass 
through  Stephen's-green,  and  that  he 
took  this  path  on  the  night  of  the  mur- 
der— having  parted  from  his  firiend  a 
little  before  midnight.     We  shall  next 
show  you,  that  the  traces  of  the  foot- 
steps correspond  exactly  with  his  boots, 
even  to  certain  pecuharities  in  their 
make.     And  lastly,  we  shall  prove  his 
immediate  and  secret  departure  from  the 
capital  on  this  very  night  in  question—. 
his  retirement  to  a  distant  part  of  the 
country,  where  he  remained  till  within 
a  few  days  previous  to  his  arrest. 

*'Such  are  the  brief  outlines  of  a  case, 
the  details  of  which  will  comprise  a 
vast  number  of  circumstances— slight^ 
perhaps,  and  trivial  individually,  but 
which,  taken  collectively,  and  consider- 
ed in  regard  to  their  bearing  on  the 
matter  before  us,  will  make  up  a  mass 
of  evidence,  that  the  most  sceptical 
cannot  reject. 
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'*  Altbongli  it  may  not  be  usnal  to  ad- 
vert to  the  line  of  conduct  which  the 
prisoner  has  adopted,  in  refusing  to 
name  a  counsel  for  his  defence,  I  can- 
not avoid  warning  the  jury,  that  such 
a  course  may  bear  an  interpretation 
very  remote  from  that  which  at  first 
si^nt  it  seems  to  convey.  He  would 
wish  you  to  accept  this  position  as  the 
strongest  evidence  of  innocence ;  as  if, 
relying  on  the  justice  of  his  cause,  he 
requires  neither  guidance  nor  counsel  I 

•*  It  will  be  for  you,  gentlemen,  to  de- 
termine if  the  evidence  placed  before 
you  admit  of  such  a  construction ;  or 
whether,  on  the  contrai*y,  it  be  not 
of  such  a  nature  that  would  foil  the 
skill  of  the  craftiest  advocate  to 
shake,  and  be  more  effectually  rebutted 
by  a  general  and  vague  denial,  than  by 
any  systematic  endeavours  to  impeach. 

**  You  are  not  therefore  to  accept  this 
rejection  of  aid  as  by  any  means  a  proof 


ofconsciousinnocence.  Farfromit,  The 
more  correct  reading  might  show  it  to 
be  the  crafty  policv  of  a  man  who, 
throughout  his  whole  life,  has  been  as 
rema:^able  for  self-reliance  as  for  se- 
crecy ;  who,  confiding  in  his  own  skill 
to  direct  him  in  the  most  difiicult  cir- 
cumstances,  places  far  more  reliance 
on  his  personal  adroitness  than  upon 
the  most   practised   advocacy ;   and 
whose  depreciatory  estimate  of  man- 
kind is  but  the  gloomy  reflecdon  of  a 
burthened  conscience." 

It  was  so  late  when  the  counsel  had 
concluded,  that  the  court  adjourned 
its  proceedings  till  the  following  mom- 
ing ;  and  the  vast  assembly  which 
thronged  the  building  dispersed,  deep- 
ly impressed  with  the  weighty  charge 
agdnst  the  prisoner,  and  with  far  less 
of  sympathy  than  is  usually  accorded 
to  tnose  who  stand  in  like  predica- 
ment. 


BECSNT  TaAVELLBBS  IH  THE  EA.8T. — DB.   AITOK.* 


LaBbvtebs  says  well  and  wittily—ii 
**L*on  se  repent  raremetU  de  parler  pen, 
aovvent  de  parler  trop,  tnaxime  usee  et 
iriviale,  que  tout  le  monde  scat,  et  que 
tout  le  monde  ne practique p€i8,**  Now,  if 
we  substitute  "ecrire**  for  "parler,**  and 
with  this  alteration  apply  the  foregoing 
sentence  to  the  East,  as  regards  its  sub- 
ject matter,  there  will  come  forth  a 
proposition  whose  veracity  no  man  can 
question. 

For  what  hosts  of  literary  travellers 
in  these  our  modern  days  have  invaded 
the  orient,  and  turned  their  steps  to  the 
land  of  the  morning ;  and  especially  to 
Palestine  have  so  many  pilgnm  authors 
and  knights  of  the  note-bool  proceeded^ 
as  almost  to  constitute  a  new,  although 
a  bloodless  crusade,  inasmuch  as  their 
object  now  is  not  to  recover  the  Sepul- 
chre, or  slay  the  Saracen,  but  to  please 
the  ''pensive  public"  by  presenting 
them  with  a  book ;  and,  therefore,  in 

Elace  of  wearing  a  cockle-shell  in  their 
at,  our  wanderers  carry  a  passport  in 
their  pocket ;  and  in  lieu  of  *<  sandled 


shoon"  they  are  shod  with  water- 
proof Hobys  (Euxftifuhf  AxMt)  every 
man  of  them;  and  instead  of  a  palmer's 
staff  in  their  hand,  thev  have  a  stout 
umbrella  of  silk  or  alpacha  tucked 
beneath  their  arm;  and  in  place  of 
brandishing  a  long  shadowy  lance,  it 
is  a  purse  well  filled  with  shining  sove- 
reigns they  hold  forth  (for  our  little 
Queen's  sweet  face  engraved  in  gold 
wins  its  way  all  over  the  civilised  world), 
and  so  they  carry  crow-quills  for 
swords,  and  sketch-books  for  shields, 
and  pencils  for  spear-heads,  and  pale- 
tots for  armour  of  proof,  and  in  place 
of  prancing  on  a  goodly  war-horse, 
behold  them,  like  Buonaparte*s  savants 
in  Egypt,  astride  of  an  animal  asinine, 
and  "  demi-savant,"  if  you  please ;  or 
bumping  along  the  sand  on  the  dorsal 
hump  of  a  dromedary ;  or  jolting  over 
the  boulders  and  gravel  of  the  desert 
in  a  lumbering,  sprm^less,  red- wheeled 
van ;  or  careering  swiftly  through  the 
blue  and  breaking  billows  of  the  sweet 
Levant  in  a  splendid  steamer  of  800 


*  " The  Lands  of  the  Messiah,  Mahomet,  and  the  Pope;"  as  visited  in  1851.    By  John 
Aiton,  D.D.,  Minister  of  Dolphtnton.     A.   FulUrton  and  Co,     London,   Dublin,  and 
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horse-power,  such  as  the  ''Peninsular 
and  Orientid  Company"  provides,  and 
such  as  Doctor  Alton  voyaged  in  out- 
ward  and  eastward-bonnd. 

But  before  all  these  aids  and  appli- 
ances sprung  up,  what  crowds  of  tra- 
Tellen»  like  the  Santon  in  the  tale, 
'*  have  turned  their  &ce8  to  the  east^ 
and  prayed  for  a  change/'  We  may 
trace  them  far  back  in  the  past  century, 
and  down  to  the  present  time.  There 
was  the  doubting  Yolney^  the  investi- 
gatineNiebuhr,  the  gec^raphical  Shawe, 
and  the  heroic  Bruce ;  there  were  the 
Jesuit  Fathers*  Pere  Gontancin,  Yer- 
biest,  and  Kicci,  cum  multis  aliis  of 
that  diqucj  scientific  and  subtle.  There 
is  the  persevering  Pococke ;  the  ubi- 
quitous, most  interesting,  and  ever 
cnarming  Clarke;  the  erudite  Hum- 
boldty  with  his  loily  brow,  where 
knowledge  sits  enthroned;  the  plea- 
sant, &miliar  Stephens ;  the  peripatetio 
Bartlett ;  the  somewhat  pompous,  yet 
poetical  Lamartine;  the  sportins  sol- 
dier Davidson ;  the  pious,  gentle  Eisk ; 
the  daring,  indomitable  Burckhart ;  the 
pictorial  Kitto  ^Ohe  unwearied  Buck- 
ingham ;  the  talented,  racy  Wilde;  the 
noble,  graceful  Lindsay ;  the  splendid, 
energetic,  and  commanding  Layard ; 
the  author  of  ''Eothen;*'  the  gentle 
and  refined  Churton  ;  and  our  own 
brilliant  Warburion,  Ihat  young  star 
of  brightness,  which  shone  too  vividlv 
to  set  so  soon  and  so  darkly  beneath 
the  remorseless  wave. 

Amidst  such  a  galaxy  we  were 
astonished  to  hear  of  tne  rising  of 
another  planet,  and  that  a  new  pilgrim 
was  about  to  walk  before  the  eyes  of 
the  public  on  the  via  triia  of  oriental 
travel ;  and  so  when  we  saw  Dr. 
Alton's  book  we  thought  him  a  bold 
man ;  when  we  read  his  dedication, 
we  perceived  he  was  a  matter-of-fact 
man ;  when  we  had  gone  through  his 
introduction,   we  pronounced  him  a 

good-humoured  man;  when  we  had 
kughed  at  his  frolics,  we  guessed  he 
was  an  eccentric  man  ;  when  we  had 
lingered  on  his  graver  pages,  we  were 
convinced  he  was  a  pious  man ;  and 
when  we  had  regularly  read  through 
the  book,  our  verdict  was  for  the  de- 
fendant, against  all  critics — surly,  sa- 
vage, or  censorious — that  he  was  an 
extremely  intelligent,  right-minded, 
and  original  man. 

We  n^ad  this  volume  from  begin- 
ning to  end — ^from  stem  to  stem,  as 
the  sailors  say-— without  a  yawn,  a  most 


unprecedented  act  on  onr  part,  as  re- 
gards  general  literature,  and  highly 
complimentary  to  the  author.  Ana 
the  rapid  passa^  of  our  ivory  knife,  as 
we  cut  open  its  leaves,  was  a  self- 
engendered  guarantee  of  mercy  to  our 
mind,  Uiat  we  should  not  have  to  cut 
them  up  with  our  critical  ''cold  iron.'* 
Yet  is  the  book  old-fashioned  in 
some  respects,  and  half  a  century  be- 
hind many  of  the  prevailing  tastes  of 
the  day,  be  they  good  or  bad.  Here 
is  no  pomposity  of  diction,  no  prosing 
verbiage,  no  wealth  of  words  united 
with  poverty  of  ideas.  Here  is  no 
snorting  dogmatism — ^no  sonorous  im-. 
intelligibleness,  so  popular  to  many  of 
the  present  age. 

**  Omnia  enim  itolidl  magli  •dmlranfcor  ■auattn^ 
InTcnls  qua  lub  rerbU  UtitantU  cernonl** 

Again,  here  is  little  geology,  which 
is  a  pity  ;  and  less  metaphysics,  which 
might  be  pleasing;  ana  no  German 
mysticism,  which  can  be  spared;  or 
medieval  rant  and  cant,  which  is  well 
left  out ;  or  transcendental  jargon,  or 
transalpine  Ultramontanism,  or  any 
such  matter.  But  there  is  a  fine 
Scotch  grouse-mountain  atmosphere 
of  strong,  clear  sense  pervading  this 
book — a  kind  of  heathery  wholesome- 
ness— now  and  then  a  little  wild,  per* 
haps,  and  a  trifle  over  racy.  Dr. 
Aiton  writes  currenie  calamo,  with  a 
free  dashing  pen — probably  an  old  and 
seldom-mended  swan  quill — a  leetle 
broad  in  the  nib,  seldom  crossing  his 
"t's,"  or  dottinff  his  "i*s;"  and  if,  per- 
chance, he  shomd  dip  too  vehemently 
into  his  ink-horn,  and  a  blot  should 
ensue  (there  is  not  one  moral  blot  in 
the  whole  book),  the  Doctor  takes  no 
time  to  rectify  it,  as  he  gallops,  or 
trots,  or  paces  by  turns  over  his  broad 
sheet.  Sometimes  so  simple  as  to  pro* 
duce  a  smile,  ''  oUi  subrtdens*' — more 
times  sublime-i-now  pathetic—ofltimes 
classical — always  Scriptural,  though 
seldom  professional.  Again,  pictonal 
and  amazingly  graphic;  on  many  occa- 
sions, no  doubt,  odd  and  humorous ; 
but  ever  intelligent  and  interesting. 
He  is  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, residing  among  the  green  sheep- 
walks  of  the  county  of  Peebles.  He 
tells  us  he  is  a  father.  We  deduce 
that  he  is  not  a  young  man,  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  "wig"  and  "long 
white  beard  ;"  and  we  conjecture  that 
he  is  a  widower  from  a  tender  and 
beautiful  allusion,  reminding  us  of  a 
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verse  in  Lonefellow*B  "Footsteps  of 
Angels/'  whicn  he  makes  in  page  170. 

In  the  vernal  month  of  April  our 
author  trips  his  anchor  in  South- 
ampton-roadsy  and  sets  sail  for  the 
''clime  of  the  8un«"  in  the  Ripon 
steamer,  which,  savs  he,  ''skimmed 
down  the  channel  like  a  sea-gull."  He 
pays  a  just  tribute  to  this  noble  class 
of  vessels;  one  of  which,  the  Himalaya, 
now  building,  is  of  3,000  measured 
tons,  and  of  1,200  horse  power.  These 
ships  realise  a  speed  of  eighteen  miles 
an  hour,  and  in  the  teeth  of  wind  and 
tide  will  go  upwards  of  430  miles 
daily,  reaching  Alexandria  in  a  week  1 
If  the  camel  be  called  the  "  ship  of 
the  desert/'  surely  these  magnificent 
steamers  may  well  be  denominated  the 
race-horses  of  the  ocean. 

In  tho  Bay  of  Biscay  one  of  the 
"natural  iUs  that  flesh  is  heir  to," 
namely,  sea-sickness,  overtakes  our 
traveller;  but  the  coast  of  Spain — 
"renowned,  romantic  land" — ^is  nigh; 
and  as  Corunna  heaves  in  sight,  nausea 
and  debility  seem  to  vanish  before  the 
patriotism  of  the  Briton  and  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  traveller ;  and  a  "dash 
into  the  midst  of  the  British  squa- 
dron,"  in  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus, 
completes  the  conquest  of  mind  over 
matter,  and  sets  the  doctor  '*  all  right" 
upon  his  sea  legs  again.  We  our- 
selves once  staved  off  sea-sickness,  and 
that,  too,  in  the  "  race  of  the  head," 
by  the  absorbing  power  of  a  book.  It 
was,  we  remember,  the  "  Amber 
Witch:"  but  even  amidst  the  fasci- 
nations of  literature,  the  enemy  might 
be  found  lurking ;  for,  is  there  not  one 
line  in  Byron  so  descriptive  of  this 
malady  as  to  be  enough  to  endanger 
all  stomachic  equilibrium  ?— 


"  Here  the  ihip  gure  a  lurch,  and  he  grew  eea-iick. 


II 


And  does  not  Aristias,  the  Frocon- 
nensian,  as  quoted  by  Longinus,  speak 
pathetically  of  iwkttxut$  nammt  «v«^x. 
x§fii%f$iif  thus  introducing  an  unwonted 
subject  in  the  same  way  that  Martial 
speaks  of  another  corporeal  exerci- 
tation — ^viz.,  the  being  tossed  in  a 
blanket ! — 

<*  Ibit  lib  ezeuno  minus  ad  aitra  mgo  i** 

a  species  of  air-dancing  the  Emperor 
Otho  delighted  to  inflict  upon  odin- 
quents. 

But  we  have  wandered  from  the 
Doctor,  who  passed  Calpe's  Straits  in 
the  dark,  and  nad  not  the  good  fortune 


of  Lord  Byron,  who  saw  "Europe 
and  Afric  on  each  other  gaze,"  by 
moonlight.     With  all  his  true  enthu- 
siasm for  scenery,  nothmg  delights  Dr. 
Aiton  more,  at  this  time  and  place, 
than  the  flagstaff  and  the  banner  of 
England,  fixed  in,  and  waving  on,  the 
old  rock  of  Gibraltar,  for  our  traveller 
is  a  most  loyal  and  stanch  Briton. 
Here  they  are  joined  by  a  curious  per- 
sonage, a  Mahommedan  missionary,  to 
whom  the  Doctor  gives  a  Bible  and  good 
counsels.     At  Malta  our  author  pays 
a  generous  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Eliot  Warburton.     The  scene  awakes 
his  Biblical  association,  and  he  has  a 
long    disquisition  whether   Joeephus, 
the  Jewish  historian,  was  not  in  the 
same  ship  with  St.  Paul,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  shipwreck  at  Melita.   This 
the  Doctor  proves  satisfactorily  to  his 
own  mind.     To  others  the  theory  may 
appear  more  ingenious  than  conclusive. 
The    Ripon,    with  her    intelligent 
and  gentlemanly  commander.  Captain 
Moresby — a  name  well  known  in  the 
scientific  world — steams  into  the  cres- 
cent-shaped harbour  of  Alexandria  in 
due  time,  and  Dr.  Aiton  hastens  on 
shore,  intent  on  seeing  the  lions— a  feat 
which  he  performs  on  a  donkey's  bacL 
His  picture  of  the  cruelty  of  Mehemet 
All  would  be  more  striking,  if  it  were 
not  so  well  known.     He  proceeds  to 
Cairo,  where  his  sketch  of  the  odious 
slave-market  transports  us  into  Ken- 
tucky, and  amidst  the  scenes  and  woes 
detailed  in  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin ;"  for 
the    same  disgusting  brutality    differs 
little  in  either  hemisphere.     Anxious 
to  see  that  lovely  constellation,  the 
Southern  Cross,  the  Doctor  seta  out  at 
night,  and  has  an   adventure   which 
nearly  costs  him  his  life,  and  the  Dol- 
phinton  folk  their  minister,  and  which 
ne  narrates  in  such  a  serio-comic  strain, 
that  we  know  not  whether  to  shudder 
or  to  smile. 

"Thus  moanted,  and  guided  along  two 
miles  of  narrow  streets  bat  dimly  lighted,  I 
arrived  at  the  main  entrance  to  the  citadel, 
and  found  it  all  shut  up  for  the  evening. 
Unwilling  or  afraid  to  alarm  the  garrison, 
I  committed  the  care  of  the  donkey  to  the 
faithful  Janissary,  and  scrambled  up  to  a  high 
bluff  point  of  the  hill,  without  the  fortress. 
But  on  taking  my  survey  of  the  sky,  I  found 
my  face  was  turned  to  the  North  Pole,  and 
that  the  whole  rocky  fortress  stood  between 
me  and  a  sight  of  tho  Southern  Cross.  I 
accordingly  came  back  to  the  place  where  I 
left  the  Janissary  holding  the  donkey,  and 
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paflsing  him,  I  began  to  scramble  np  the 
soathern  face  of  the  citadel :  when,  after  a 
time,  a  sentiDel  from  above  challenged  me 
in  his  own  native  tongue,  which  I  could  nei- 
ther understand  nor  answer.  I  accordingly 
stood  still,  being  now  quite  conscious  of  my 
dangerous  position,  and  not  knowing  whe- 
ther it  were  safe  even  to  go  back.  He  ut- 
tered the  same  words  again,  and  a  third  time, 
after  another  pause  much  shorter  than  be- 
fore ;  when  lo !  I  first  saw  a  flash  of  fire, 
and  then  hesrd  a  ball  pass  over  my  head 
with  a  sharp  hissing  noise.  I  instantly  fell 
down  as  if  he  had  shot  me,  and  for  fear  he 
might  fire  a  second  time.  Of  comse  the 
guard  was  called  out,  and  a  party  of  armed 
soldier's  were  in  the  act  of  coming  up  to 
me,  either,  as  I  thought,  to  put  me  to  death, 
or  at  any  rate  to  make  me  their  prisoner. 
Fortunately,  however,  they  came  first  to  the 
donk^  and  the  servant  of  Mr.  Murray, 
who  at  once  explained  in  their  own  lan- 
guage the  whole  matter,  so  that  I  was  per- 
mitted to  depart  in  peace,  every  one  being 
light  glad  that  I  was  not  a  dead  man,  and 
nobody  more  so  than  mysell'* — pp.  67, 58. 

The  third  chapter  is  devoted  to  the 
pyraioidfl.  Our  author  does  not  at- 
tempt to  account  for  their  origin^ 
which  we  lament ;  for  surely  the  same 
steady  and  pertinacious  spirit  of  inves- 
tigation which  he  afterwards  brings  to 
bear  against  the  objections  of  Neibuhr^ 
and  the  neolo^  of  Milmaui  in  regard 
of  the  Israelitish  passage  through  the 
Bed  Sea,  might  have  served  him  well 
here,  and  gratified  and  taught  his 
readers.  He  handles  his  £ail  power- 
fully on  the  question  of  the  exodus> 
threshing  out  carefully  truth  in  grains 
like  wheat,  while  he  lays  it  on  sturdily 
across  the  shoulders  of  his  adversariesi 
like  Gilbert  Hay  and  his  sons  at  the 
Bridge  of  Loncarty ;  but  the  quando 
and  the  quomodo  of  the  pyramids, 
these  desert  *'  sentinels  of  time,"  and 
the  question  of  their  origin,  our  author 
passes  by,  dismissing  the  subject— and 
the  sphinx  along  with  it-^with  a  joke> 
'*  tabulse  solvuntur  risu." 

Now,  with  great  humility,  since  Dr. 
Alton  will  not,  we  would  say  a  word 
anent  this  matter,  and  if  Horace 
Smith's  Piccadilly  mummy  would  not 
respond  to  his  antiquarian  query— 

**  Wm  Cheopi  or  Cepbienei  aTchltoct?** 

but  has  ever  since  preserved  a  most 
stupid  and  mummy-like  taciturnity,  we 
will  boldly  take  up  the  cestus,  and 
answer,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other ; 
but  this  we  must  endeavour  to  prove 
£rom  simple  facts.    Herodotus  Tisited 


Egypt  before  the  Christian  era  448  ; 
he  reports  that  the  priests  in  that 
country  were  most  anxious  to  ascribe 
the  building  of  their  pyramids  to  Che- 
ops, and  to  Cephrenes,  his  brother  and 
successor,  who  lived  b.c.  1082,  coeval 
with  the  prophet  Samuel;  but,  sa^rs 
Herodotus,  the  laity  differ  from  their 
priests,  for  **the  people  have  so  great 
an  aioernon  to  the  memory  of  their 
founder 8y  that  they  vnll  not  mention 
their  names,  but  attribute  their  pyra- 
mids to  a  shepherd,  who  kept  cattle^ 
called  Philition."-^See  "Herodotus 
Stephani,"  1618,  p.  139. 

All  the  Egyptians  acknowledge  that 
during  the  erection  of  the  pyramids  the 
temples  were  shut  up,  and  the  sacrifices 
prohibited,    which   no   native   prince 
would  have  done.     They  also  allow 
that  pending  their  building  great  cahu 
mities  occurred  in  Egypt.     Now,  Dr. 
Hales,  by  comparing  Manetho's  frag- 
ment found  in  Josephus,  and  the  Hin- 
doo records,  with  Herodotus's  account, 
assigns  the  building  of  the  pyramids  to 
Apachnes,  Kinz  of  the  Shepherd  dy- 
nasty, who  invaded  and  subdued  Egypt 
B.C.  2095,  before  the  time  of  Abraham. 
These  shepherds  came  from  Arabia;  at 
all  events  from  the  east.     In  Genesis 
xlvi.  34,  it  is  said,  "  that  every  shep- 
herd is  an  abomination  to  the  Egyp- 
tians," probably  from  the  remembrance 
of  their  then  recent  servitude.     These 
warriors  were    finally  expelled  from 
Eg3rpt  B.O.  1899,  and  settled  on  the 
western  coast  of  Palestine,  so  named 
after  them — ^this  word  in  the  Sanscrit, 
or  early  Sjrrian,  meaning  "  Shepherd 
Land."  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  visited 
Egypt  about  sixty  years  before  our 
Lora,  says  there  is  no  agreement  among 
the  Egyptians  or  their  historians  con- 
cerning the  builders  of  their  pyramids. 
Their  priests  were  notorious  for  false- 
hood and  national  pride,    and    they 
alone  ascribe  these  structures  to  Cheops 
and  his  brother.     The  people,   more 
veracious,  yet  still  disliking  to  record 
the  stigma  of  their  servitude,  generalise 
the  matter,  by  calling  their  founder 
Philition,  a  shepherd.     Thus  national 
vanity  has  clouaed  the  origin  of  these 
wondirous  monuments,  yet  all  the  evi- 
dence   is  in  favour  or  the  shepherd 
tribes  having  been  the  architects  of 
them,  and  that  they  are  mementos  of 
conquest  and  of  slavery,  as  they  are  of 
power;  and  Pliny  well  says,  that  "the 
obscurity  of  their  origin  is  a  just  re- 
ward for  the  vanity  of  their  founders ;" 
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while  their  apparent  indestructibility 
has  rendered  them,  probably,  the  most 
ancient  buildings  in  the  world,  and  the 


most  mteresting. 


Dr.  Aiton  determines  on  visiting  the 
pyramids  alone ;  he  has  great  courage 
and  animal  vivacity,  and  they  are 
sorely  tested  in  the  ascent  of  the  greater 
of  these  alps  of  stone  and  mountains 
of  masonry,  which  is  590  feet  high, 
and  many  of  the  steps  reaching  above 
a  tall  man's  hips.  Up  these  **  giant 
stiurs"  our  traveller  is  dragged,  shoved, 

Eulled  by  his  wild  guides  ;  and  though 
e  faints  twice  from  exhaustion,  yet  at 
the  top^which  is  thirty  feet  square-^ 
he  recovers  his  eauanimity,  revels  in 
the  extent  and  glory  of  the  prospect 
around  and  beneath  him^  then  sits  him 
*  down,  and,  *'7ion  tmrnemor  negotii," 
cooly  indites  two  letters  to  Scotch 
correspondents,  sustains  a  momen- 
tary alarm  for  his  life  at  seeing  one  of 
his  Bedouins  advance  with  a  long  knife» 
but  soon  discovers  that  it  is  more 
his  purse  than  his  person  which  is  in 
perils  and  that  the  Arab  seeks  not  his 
olood,  but  his  *^  bucksheesh ;"  which, 
however,  the  stout-hearted  doctor  will 
not  give  him  to  the  value  of  a  bawbee 
beyond  his  stipulated  bond.  This 
whole  scene  is  given  with  great  life,  and 
reality,  and  simplicity;  indeed,  the 
graphic  element  all  throujrh  this  book 
IS  astonishing.  Take,  for  example, 
the  following  picture  of  a  night  meeting 
of  two  trains — that  is,  a  long  string  of 
shambling,  bumping,wooden  omnibuses 
or  vans,  each  commg  different  ways, 
and  full  of  passengers,  drawing  up 
alongside  each  other  in  the  desert  :— 

"  Scarcely  had  this  sight  become  familiar 
in  my  mind,  when  another  scene  of  wonder 
and  novelty  started  np  before  me.  The  sky 
beamed  with  a  bright  glare  in  the  east.  At 
first  it  was  indistinct,  but  it  became  stronger 
and  better  defined,  nearer  and  near  still ;  and 
for  a  t^e  I  could  not  comprehend  what  was 
indicated  by  it.  But  it  turned  out  to  be  the 
overland  passengers  from  India  and  China, 
who  had  landed  at  Suez  from  the  Hadding- 
ton and  were  going  at  the  top  of  their  speed 
towards  the  shores  of  the  Levant;  as  our 
party  were  hurrying  towards  the  head  of  the 
Red  Sea.  Each  of  our  vans  had  seated  be- 
side the  driver,  an  Arab  with  a  flaming 
flambeau  in  his  hand ;  and  as  wo  musteved 
upwards  of  thirty  carriages,  the  united  sight 
of  these  could  not  £sil  to  produce  a  glare  of 
light  gleaming  from  the  sand  below  to  the 
sky  above.  As  the  number  of  caravans  now 
advancing  on  us  was  double  that  of  ours, 
the  glare  of  their  flambeaux  was  proportion- 


ably  greater.     And  as  we  approadied  at 
midnight,  in  the  grossest  period  of  the  dark- 
ness, the  scene  was  very  imposing.     The 
vans  of  both  parties  were  extended  in  long 
line  and  abreast  of  one  another.    They  seem- 
ed like  host  encountering  host,  when  Greek 
meets  Greek.    But  fkr  firom  it,  for  a  loud, 
simultaneous  cry  of  hearty  welcome   ran 
along  both  lines.    Ten  minutes  were  allowed 
for  stopping';  then  what  a  hurry  in  getting 
down  from  the  carriages,  what  recognition  oif 
friends,  and  what  running,  and  roaring,  and 
shaking  of  hands !     Within  the  vans  which 
came  up  from  Suez  there  still  sat  the  aged 
nabob,  and  the  wounded  warrior,  the  deli- 
cate and  diseased  female,  and  the  pale  mo- 
ther with  her  sickly  children  attended  by 
their  copper-coloured  Indian  ayahs,  female 
servants  of  remarkable  fidelity.    But  thers 
sprung  firm  down  to  the  ground  at  a  leap, 
rattling  in  armour,  influential  oflficers  re- 
turning to  England  on  leave  of  abeeoca 
There  were  bronzed  sinewy  looking  men 
standing   around   with  calm  and  careless 
hauteur ;  conscious  that  they  had  made  a 
fortune,  and  that  their  frame  was  not  da- 
maged by  the  dimate.    There  were  othen^ 
creeping  in  the  crowd,  from  the  £atal  swamps 
of  Hindostan,  with  fried  livers,  or  swoUen 
hearts,  or  rotten  lungs,  hurrying  home  to 
die  in  England,  or  may  be  even  to  be  buried 
at  Malta.     Others,  with  death  in  their  looks, 
had  fallen  sick  when  fighting   their  way 
back:  and  were  bedridden  with  dozens  of 
leeches  on  their  breasts  or  cholera  mixtures 
under  their  pillow  at    the  hotel  in  Suez, 
doubting  if  ever  they  were  to  reach  Alexan- 
dria alive.    But  one  absorbing  derira  beat  in 
every  heart,  and  flowed  with  their  blood  ia 
every  vein,  that  they  might  be  spared  to  land 
at  Southampton,  to  breathe  the  air  of  their 
native  country,  and  to  enjoy  their  withered 
old  age  amid  the  scenes  of  their  boyhood. 
Some  I  was  told  had  died  coming  up  the 
gulf  of  the  Red  Sea :  but  these  were  sewed 
np  in  their  hammocks  for  a  coflin,  with  a 
cannon-shot  at  their  feet  to  sink  their  bodies, 
which  probably  found  their  graves  in  the 
belly  of  a  shark.     Little  know  the  sons  of 
the  desert,  who  look  with  awe  on  the  power 
and  wealth  of  England,  of  the  sacrifioes  by 
which  it  is  purchased. 

"A  stentorian  voice  cried  out,  'Is thers 
anybody  here  from  Perthshire  T  A  High- 
lander sounded  with  a  nasal  twang  hi  broad 
Scots,  *  I  am  from  Inverness.*  One  gentle- 
roan,  apparently  with  a  keen  scent  after  poli- 
tics, cried  out,  'Are  the  Whigs  still  in 
power  y  *  No,'  replied  a  young  clever  rattle- 
skull,  *  the  Queen  has  kicked  them  all  out 
long  since.'  An  active,  anxions-like  mer- 
chant from  Bombay,  witii  cheeks  like  a  Chi- 
nese puzzle,  asked  vvy  earnestly,  '  Is  it  true 
that  a  war  has  broken  out  between  England 
and  Russia?'  *  Tes,'  said  another,  'and  we 
have  lost  three  serenty-fours,  and  five  fri- 
gates. The  price  of  tallow  from  the  Baltic 
U  terribly  up  in  consequence ;  because  they 
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^re  fighting  their  battles  both  on  sea  and  land 
by  candle-fight*  *  Is  the  outgoing  Governor  of 
Hong-Kong  here  ?  *  Yes/  cries  the  worthy 
ColoneL  •  Oh,  htm  isre  you  ?'  says  the  In- 
dian, *  Is  your  brother  sttU  member  for  Sur- 
rey T  But  soon  above  all  this  noise  and  con- 
fuflioD,  the  unwelcome  sounds  were  heard, 

*  Time's  up  I'  *  Time's  up  1' '  Take  your  seats  I' 
•YeUah!  Tellah!'  (^Geton— get  on*) 
cried  the  Arabs.  *  Where's  our  carriage?' 
cried  two  females,  frantic  with  despair.  *  We 
have  lost  the  doctor,*  cried  one  of  them. 
'  Papa,  where  are  you  T  roared  out  a  tall, 
active  needle  of  a  boy — *  Oh,  here  he  is.' 

*  Get  in — get  in' — *they  are  going  off,  and 
you  will  be  left  behind.'  *  Stop  one  minute, 
driver.*  *  Farewell!'  *  God  bless  you.'  *The 
same  to  our  friends  in  the  east'  And  hi  a 
minute  more  the  parties  separated ;  the  dis- 
tance becoming  greater  and  the  light  less 
very  rapidly  indeed." — pp.  84-86. 

Onr  authoris  most  interesting  when  at 
Suez ;  he  goes  into  the  question  of  the 
^'passage  of  the  Red  Sea."  This  chapter 
is^  perhaps*  the  heaviest  in  the  book,  not 
wito  the  dull  clay  of  mere  disquisition^ 
but  with  the  metallic  ore  of  wrought- 
out  infbnnation ;  and  the  Doctor's 
s^cturea  and  pictures  are  worthy  df 
him«  as  a  man  of  truth,  and  talent,  and 
a  minister  of  the  Grospel.  Afterwiirds, 
he  embarks  at  Damietta,  in  a  vessel 
bound  for  Jaffa,  the  ancient  Joppa  ; 
and  leaves  the  land  of  Egypt  witn  the 
lowest  possible  estimation  of  its  native 
and  Arab  population,  and  the  highest 
admiration  of  its  scenic,  antiquarian, 
and  Biblical  associations. 

The  start  for  Jerusalem  is  narrated 
with  great  humour ;  and  no  one  ap- 
pears to  enjoy  the  fun  and  confusion 
more  than  Dr.  Alton  himself,  to  whose 
nature  energy  and  excitement  seem 
kindred  elements,  and  who,  we  are 
sore,  would  ever  prt^fer  brushing  the 
morning  dew,  to  wasting  the  midnight 
oil ;  and,  like  the  old  Douglas,  ''would 
love  better  to  hear  the  lark  sing  than 
the  mouse  squeak." 

"  At  length  we  started,  numbering  a  for- 
midable band  or  cut-throat  looking  crew, 
with  our  interpreter,  our  guides,  and  guards, 
and  a  Cat  old  Jew  who  had  joined  our  party 
for  protection.  We  sallied  forth  from  Jaffa, 
Indian  file,  under  a  fierce  and  tropical  sun 
already  high  In  the  sky ;  and  attended  with 
a  crowd  of  idle  Arabs,  attracted  by  curiosity, 
and  relationship  to  some  of  the  party.  In 
our  awkward  squad  there  were  asses  loaded 
with  the  heavier  portions  of  our  baggage,  and 
our  cooking  utensils.  Each  of  us  had  on  the 
mule  we  rode  on,  a  flask  filled  with  wine, 
portable  pitchers  full  of  water,  a  bag  of 
bread,  a  basket  of  fruit,  and  a  variety  of  other 


necessaries.  The  Turkish  saddles,  with  their 
high  pommels  covered  with  crimson  doth, 
were  so  uncomfortable,  and  their  stirrups 
were  placed  so  far  back,  that  I  was  some- 
times thankful  to  sit  behind  altogether.  The 
brutes  were  so  lazy  and  stubborn  that  my 
legs  and  arms  laboured  with  the  help  of  a 
stick  to  keep  them  on  the  trot.  linen  rags 
served  for  stirmp  leathers,  and  a  sort  of  flat 
plate,  pretty  well  balanced  and  like  a  mason's 
trowel,  apologised  for  the  irons.  My  feet 
almost  trailed  on  the  sand,  and  were  often 
entangled  among  the  brambles  and  brash* 
wood;  but  still  I  kept  the  balance,  being 
pommelled  around  with  so  many  utensils. 
Besides  thumping  his  own  mule,  every  one 
at  times  had  to  cudgel  his  neighbour's.  When 
the  jogging  became  tiresome  I  galloped  for  a 
while  helter-skelter,  my  panniers  rattling  and 
flapping  all  around.  On  these  occasions  our 
luggage  could  scarcely  be  kept  from  falling 
to  pieces,  and  it  was  a  good  day's  work  ' 
merely  to  thump  and  hold  on.  When  I  felt 
much  shaken,  I  would  dismount  and  walk  to 
ease  the  pain  in  my  side,  or  to  keep  my  legs 
from  sleeping. 

"I  was  clothed  in  white  linen,  with  a 
white  straw  hat  sufficiently  broad  in  the  brim, 
and  protected  with  a  turban  of  cloth  around 
and  over  it>,  and  with  a  flap  hanging  behind 
all  to  keep  off  the  sun.  Over  and  above  this, 
I  had  to  keep  up  a  large  cotton  umbrella  well 
Imed  with  white  doth.'*— pp.  168,  159. 

Now,  we  do  wonder  how  the  DoL. 
phinton  congregation  would  have  felt 
had  they  beheld  their  minister  en 
croupe  01  a  rebellious  mule^  apparelled 
in  white  linen  trousers  and  a  straw 
hat,  a  snow;^  umbrella  in  his  sinister 
digits,  a  Syrian  shillelah  in  his  dexter, 
**  galloping  helter-skelter  "  along  with 
the  kictdng  mules,  amidst  the  musical 
clatter  of  pitchers  and  pendent  ket- 
ties,  cudsellin^  hia  own  hybrid,  while 
he  extended  his  castigator}'  charity  to 
those  of  his  neighbours,  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

He  traversefl  the  gardens  of  JaflOi* 
the  plains  of  Sharon,  and  the  gloomy 
gorges  of  Judah,  and  has  his  imagina- 
tion much  affected  in  approaching  the 
scene  of  his  Saviour's  sufferings  and 
death ;  yet  his  description  of  the  first 
burst  of  Jerusalem  is  tame,  because 
probably  the  view  itself  was  so  to  him, 
after  so  much  of  anticipatory  excite- 
ment. 

Part  of  his  visit  to  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre we  must  transcribe,  for  its  elo- 
quence and  genial  piety,  as  well  as  for 
a  touch  of  aflfectionate  simplidty  con- 
nected with  the  manse  in  Peebles : — 

**  Going  forward  about  a  yard,  a  curtain 
is  drawn  aside  and  I  was  told  to  take  off  my 
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shoes.  I  then  stepped  down^  and  hending 
with  my  hands  on  my  kness  I  entered  a  low 
narrow  door  into  a  small  apartment  lighted 
up  with  a  profusion  of  golden  lamps,  and 
filled  with  an  oppressive  atmosphere  of  in- 
cense, and  simply  adorned  with  a  yarietj  of 
flowers.  This,  I  was  told,  was  the  mansion 
of  the  Saviour's  victory,  where  he  burst  asun- 
der the  fetters  of  death  and  rose  from  the  dust 
of  mortality.  On  my  right  hand  was  the 
grave  in  which  his  body  was  buried.  This 
cave  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  where  the  body 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  laid,  has  been 
covered  with  marble  to  protect  it  from  injury 
by  pilgrims  chipping  the  rock  with  hammers, 
and  carrying  away  the  fragments.  Two 
young  Greek  women,  dressed  in  white,  with 
consumptive  faces  and  a  hectic  flush,  were 
bending  over  the  tomb  in  the  attitude  of  very 
fervent  devotion,  when  I  entered.  They 
seemed  to  be  sisters,  and  down  their  pale 
marble  faces,  unmoving  as  statues,  tears 
gushed  in  penitence.  I  kneeled  over  the 
tomb,  trembled,  wept,  and  muttered  a  short 
prayer  for  humility,  repentance,  faith,  and 
mercy,  for  myself,  my  family,  my  flock,  and 
friends.  And  in  so  far  as  I  knew  my  heart, 
I  may  say  that  the  gratitude  of  it  ascended 
with  a  risen  Saviour  to  the  throne  of  the  Fa- 
ther on  high.  Alone  and  in  silence,  at  the 
supposed  centre  of  the  world,  and  far,  far 
firom  home,  I  tried  fervently  to  remember 
my  sins  before  God,  and  all  the  places  and 
persons  in  the  East  Indies  and  in  Europe 
most  near  and  dear  unto  me.  I  rose,  pulled 
a  flower,  which  was  afterwards  sent  home  to 
my  dear  daughter  Maggie.** — ^pp.  182, 183. 

Witih  respect  to  the  precise  identity 
of  holy  places.  Dr.  Alton  sufiers  not 
himseUT  to  be  cramped  with  conflicting 
criticisms ;  but  largely  and  wisely,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  allows  his  mind  to  **  be 
carried  on  a  swelling  flood  of  humility 
and  awe."  And  so  he  stands  in  Geth- 
semane,  which  is  a  true  Gethsemane 
to  him ;  weeps  on  Calvary,  with  a  per- 
feet  certainty  that  t^  is  Calvary ;  walks 
to  Bethany,  on  the  same  road  our  Lord 
trod  across  the  Mount  of  Olives; 
hires  a  guide,  and  ^oes  down  to  Beth- 
lehem; drinks  of  its  <' well  *'-*wan- 
ders  through  its  stable  —  treads  its 
plain,  realising  the  angelic  chorus^ 
''  believing  ali  things,"  and  well  satis, 
fied  and  *'  soothed  with  what  he  had 
seen."  And  the  same  uncritical  faith 
attends  him  on  the  plains  of  Troy 
afterwards,  where,  like  Byron,  he  be- 
lieves— 

**  Th«t  eTery  hillock  green 
Contained  no  fabled  hero*i  adiee  i 
And  that  around  the  %mdtmbfd  eoene 
Thj  own  broad  HeUeepont  itiU  daihei.** 

And  sorely  thia  unquestioniog  spirit. 


in  matters  of  Hide  moment,  b  much 
more  agreeable  to  the  writer,  as  well 
as  to  the  reader,  than  the  wretched 
habit  of  pausing,  and  pondering,  and 
dubitating,  and  weighing  sand.grains  of 
distinction  against  dust-grains  of  diffe- 
rence— and  finally  rejecting  both,  for 
fear  of  being  wrong  in  either ;  and 
coming  to  no  conclusion  at  all,  for  fear 
of  not  concluding  truly-^which  is  in 
the  spirit  of  him  who  was — 

*'  Soeh  a  eerapnloiif,  good  nan. 
Yee !— yoo  will  catch  him  tripping— if  yon  oia. 
He  would  not«  with  a  peremptocy  Umo, 
Ajiert  the  noee  upon  hie  face  his  own.*' 

We  feel  that  we  must  quicken  oar 
pace ;  but  it  is  hard  to  avoid  saunter, 
mg  when  one  has  so  pleasant  a  compa- 
nion as  Dr.  Alton. 

In  due  time  the  Doctor  embarks  at 
Jaffa,  purposing  to  sail  up  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  skirting  the  lovely  shores  of 
Syria  as  high  as  he  could,  then  turmng 
westward,  to  coast  alon^  the  south  of 
Asia  Minor,  till  received  by  the  iE^ean 
and  the  Hellespont,  he  reached  Con- 
stantinople. And  this  he  accomplishes; 
and  his  account  of  his  voyage  is  bril- 
liant and  interesting.  On  these  waters 
nothins  of  classical,  of  historical,  of 
poetical,  or  of  BibUcal  association  es- 
capes him.  Furthermore,  he  dislikes 
and  describes  the  roguery  and  folly  of 
foreign  officials.  He  frets  and  winces 
a  little  under  the  restraint  of  the 
quarantine  laws,  yet  consoles  himself, 
professionally,  with  deriving  their  in- 
stitution from  Moses.  He  is  almost 
devoured,  inside  and  outside,  by  mos- 
quitoes, fleas,  millipedes,  sand-flies, 
**lice  in  all  their  quarters,"  cock- 
roaches, ants,  beetles,  vipers,  frogs, 
toads,  scorpions,  serpents,  alligators, 
and  all  other  vermin ;  but  he  extracts 
amusement  and  pleasantry  from  all 
these  desagremens,  as  every  right- 
hearted,  good-humoured  man  ought  to 
do.     Witness  the  following : — 

"  I  did  not  sleep  on  shore,  but  in  the  cahui 
of  the  steamer,  because  it  was  cooler ;  and 
besides,  the  bedrooms  in  Beyrout  are  infest- 
ed, not  only  by  vermin  swarming  every- 
where, and  tormenting  mosquitoes,  sounding 
like  a  band  of  music,  and  giving  no  rest, 
bat  with  large,  long-legged  beetles,  ugly 
little  green  lizsirds,  and  long  black  snakes. 
On  retiring  to  your  room  at  night,  candle 
in  hand,  you  chance  to  notice  an  extraordi- 
naiy  shadow  moving  across  the  floor;  tou 
stoop  down,  thinking  it  is  a  mouse,  but  you 
find  it  to  be  an  immense  hairy  spider,  as 
big  AS  a  pigeon*s  egg.    In  the  surprise  of 
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jour  horror  the  monster  escapes  like  light- 
ning down  into  its  hole ;  and  then  you  must 
turn  into  bed  in  the  delightful  uncertainty 
when  he  and  the  rest  of  his  family  may  creep 
into  your  bosom.  And  as  to  these  three 
lizards  now  looking  calmly  up  in  your 
foce,  you  are  told  that  should  they  creep 
over  your  naked  body  they  are  quite  harm- 
lesSi  their  bite  not  being  venomoas.  And  if 
a  snake  should  afTectionately  twine  round 
your  neck  before  the  morning, — ^what  for  no? 
it  will  keep  you  warmer ;  and  Fahrenheit*s 
thermometer  stands  only  at  98** ;  and  be- 
sides, the  embraces  of  this  domestic  are 
never  to  be  compared  to  the  withering  grasp 
of  the  boa  constrictor.  And  as  to  the  fleas 
and  mosquitoes,  having  been  in  Egypt  you 
have  surely  learned  long  since  to  endure 
them.  With  consolations  of  this  kind,  the 
Arab  takes  away  the  candle,  and  leaves  you 
in  doubt  and  darkness  most  horrible,  with 
the  words,  '  £1  am  do  Allah  V  (praise  be  to 
God!).  When  yon  rise  in  the  morning, 
there  is  nothing  wrong  after  all,  only  the 
mosquitoes  have  punished  you  as  severely 
about  the  eyes,  as  if  your  head  had  been  put 
into  Chancery  by  Tom  Crib,  at  a  boxing 
match."— pp.  295-296, 

Sorely  this  is  worse  than  the  Cata- 
wampous  Cbawer^  who  sits  upright, 
like  a  corkscrew,  on  the  foot  of  your 
bed,  looking  at  you,  and  "meaning 
Tenom  "  —  m  the  delightful  land  of 
Eden,  down  east  from  Virginny — so 
fcetingly  described  by  A&.  Mark 
Taply,  of  jolljr  notoriety. 

Before  leavmg  the  Holy  Land,  the 
Doctor  has  a  touching  chapter  on  the 
Jews.  We  shall  give  one  extract  from 
it,  which  will  show  the  spirit  of  the 
whole  :— 

"  The  Jew  will  bend,  but  he  will  not  break. 
I  saw  him  walking  down  the  south  and 
eastern  slopes  of  Zion,  towards  the  tombs  of 
his  Others.  His  step  was  firm,  his  face 
erect,  and  his  frame  unbending.  Stem  and 
Bteady  was  his  eye,  his  upper  lip  was  well 
drawn  back,  and  his  teeth  were  set  like  a 
victim's  under  the  torture.  He  stept  past 
with  stately  stride,  lending  me  but  one  glance 
of  his  eye,  quick  and  restless,  and  then,  lift- 
ing it  up  in  defiance,  it  appeared  to  take  in 
the  whole  valleys  of  Jehoshaphat  and  Hin- 
Dom,  and  the  site  of  the  temple,  at  a  look ; 
and,  giving  his  head  a  toss,  he  seemed  as  if 
to  say,  this  holy  city  and  that  land  is  mine, 
and  was  my  father  Abraham's;  and  you 
are  a  Nazarene  intruder.  I  wandered  round 
the  valley  and  over  the  brook  Kedron,  and 
down  past  the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  and 
found  myself  among  the  tombs  of  Absalom 
and  Zechariah.  I  heard  here  some  moan- 
ing, mattering  sounds  of  anguish  and  sup- 
plication. I  foUowed  it  up ;  and  there,  on 
his  bended  and  bare  kneeq,  with  his  mouth 


biting  the  dust,  I  found  the  same  Jew  la- 
menting the  captivity  of  Israel,  and  praying 
for  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  The  graves 
of  kings,  and  priests,  and  prophets,  were  all 
around;  and  I  wondered  if  their  departed 
spirits  heard  and  saw  as  I  had  heard  and 
seen.  I  deeply  sympathised,  and  prayed  on 
my  knees  that  the  Jews  might  be  convinced 
that  Messiah  had  already  come,  and  that  it 
was  in  vain  for  them  to  expect  another.  In 
this  place  of  wailing,  bowed  in  the  dust, 
they  weep  over  the  fallen  glory  of  their  race, 
and  bedew  with  their  tears  the  soil  which 
their  fathers  so  often  moistened  with 
their  blood.  Their  excitement  is  frightful : 
springing  up  on  their  toes,  beating  their 
hearts,  groaning  and  crying  simultaneously 
at  the  highest  pitch  of  their  voices.  The 
burden  of  their  prayer  is — *  The  joy  of  our 
heart  is  ceased:  our  dance  is  turned  into 
mourning — our  inheritance  is  turned  to 
strangers— our  house  to  aliens — ^the  crown  is 
fallen  from  our  head.  Woe  unto  us  that  we 
have  sinned ;  for  this  our  heart  is  faint,  for 
these  things  our  eyes  are  dim.  Thou,  O 
Ijord,  remainest  for  ever ;  thy  throne  is  firom 
generation  to  generation.  Wherefore  dost 
tiiou  forget  us  for  ever,  and  forsake  us  for  so 
long  time  ?  Tum  thou  us  unto  thee,  O  Lord. 
Benew  our  days  as  of  old.'  " — pp.  311-313. 

Our  author  nearly  dies  of  a  doctor 
whom  he  encounters  at  Scanderoon, 
or  Alexandretta,  of  which  great  mer- 
cantile emporium  he  gives  a  striking 
account  at  page  347.  Yet,  with  aU 
these  advantages,  it  abounds  in  rats, 
damp,  swamp,  bandit,  miasmata,  and 
the  dysentery.  This  doctor  is  a  ghast^ 
ly,  atrabilious,  walking  cadaver — as 
grim  as  the  ghost  in  Hamlet,  and  as 
skinny  as  the  apothecary  in  Borneo. 
He  is  a  bad  *'  pendant "  to  our  lively, 
sanguineous  friend,  who,  however, 
contrives  to  extract  pleasantry  out  of 
him,  as  a  Laputan  projector  would 
fetch  sunbeams  from  a  cucumber; 
though,  so  far  from  **  babbling  of  green 
fields,*'  his  conversation  was  one  long 
drone  concerning  drugs,  boluses,  fe- 
vers, agues,  diarrhcEa,  death,  and  the 
cholera  morbus. 

Dr.  Aiton  is  literally  enchanted  with 
the  beauty  and  magnificence  of  Con- 
stantinople  and  the  Bosphorus.  The 
Turks  were  very  civil  to  him,  especially 
on  one  occasion,  mentioned  at  page 
43 1 .  He  finds  them  very  truthful  and 
courteous,  and  many  degrees,  quoad 
their  morale,  above  the  Arab  or  the 
Egyptian,  whom  he  estimates  as  the 
basest  of  manldnd.  Here  is  a  picture 
of  their  manners  :— 

"  And  now  for  a  few  remarks  as  to  the 
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manners  of  the  Mahommedans,  and  other 
inhabitants  of  the  east  When  attend- 
ing divine  Bervice  in  the  English  church 
at  Jerosalem,  I  remarked  that  the  con- 
verts to  Christianity,  whether  Jews  or 
Mabommedans,  stood  and  sat  down 
during  the  most  solemn  parts  of  the  devo- 
tion, witiiout  having  their  heads  uncovered. 
But  I  soon  foimd  out  that  among  the  many 
eastern  customs  which  run  counter  to  our 
own,  to  uncover  the  head  in  company  is  es- 
teemed an  indecent  familiarity,  and  want  of 
respect.  So,  in  many  things,  the  customs 
of  the  orientals  is  exactly  contrary  to  those 
of  our  own  oountr)'.  Although  they  are 
the  finest  riders  in  the  world,  they  mount 
on  the  right  side  of  the  horse,  while  Euro- 
peans mount  on  the  left.  Although  they 
are  hospitable,  they  serve  themselves  first  at 
table,  while  Europeans  serve  themselves  last. 
Although  they  are  polite,  they  take  the  wall, 
and  walk  hastily  in  sign  of  respect,  while 
Europeans  give  the  wall,  and  walk  slowly. 
They  think  strangling  more  genteel  than  be- 
heading, while  Europeans  are  partial  to  nei- 
ther. They  cut  the  hair  from  the  head,  and 
let  it  grow  on  the  chin.  Their  mourning 
habit  is  white,  and  they  throw  their  hand 
backwards  when  they  wave  any  person  to 
follow  them ;  and  to  draw  the  hand  towards 
yourself,  intimates  that  the  person  is  not  to 
approach  you.  Again,  they  turn  in  their 
toes.  In  these  respects  the  orientals  not 
only  diffbr  from  the  Franks,  but  are  exactly 
contrary. 

**  Ingratitude  is  a  vice  unknown  to  the 
Tnrks,  whose  naked  character,  where  it  can 
be  discovered  through  the  incrustations  of  a 
defective  system,  displays  a  disposition  which 
belongs  only  to  those  whom  nature  has 
formed  of  better  day,  and  cast  in  her  hap- 
piest mould.  Perhaps  European  civilisation 
would  not  give  a  g^reater  scope  to  the  exer- 
tion of  their  intrinsic  virtues ;  but  it  is  clear 
that  many  of  their  vices  are  to  be  attributed 
to  their  Aiulty  institutions.  The  doctrines  of 
Mahomet  are  not  unlike  those  of  the  Soci- 
nians.  They  don*t  inquire  into  men's  faith 
so  much  as  into  the  conduct  it  produces,  and 
they  think  heaven  will  be  large  enougii  for 
persons  of  all  religions.  The  words  of  the 
Koran  are — *  Verily,  those  who  believe,  both 
Jews  and  Nazarenes  (Christians),  and  Za- 
bians  (Ishmaelites),  whatsoever  of  these  be- 
lieve in  God,  and  the  last  day,  and  do  good 
works,  have  their  reward  with  their  Lord, 
and  no  fear  shall  come  upon  them,  neither 
shall  they  be  afilected  with  sorrow.*  They  are 
simple  and  sincere  in  their  devotions^  and  so 
much  matter  of  fact  in  thehr  honest  inter- 
course, that  they  will  not  say  at  the  end  of 
a  letter,  I  remain  your  humble  servant; 
but  conclude  thus, — 1852,  Jime  10.  Elus 
Bey."— pp.  436,  487. 

As  Dr.  Alton  steams  amidst  the  isles 
of  Greece>  he  waxes  more  and  more 


classical.  Like  the  chameleon,  he 
takes  the  hue  of  the  leaf  he  reposes  on ; 
and  the  spirit  of  association^  which 
much  guides  his  mind,  makes  him  feel 
warmly,  and  write  eloquently,  when 
opening  up  such  glorious  points  as  Te- 
nedos  and  Samos,  and  Lesbos  and 
Delos^  and  Salamis  and  ''  g;rey  Mara- 
thon." 

At  Syra,  the  Doctor  gets  a  peq)  at 
royalty,  in  the  person  of  King  Otho 
and  his  consort  :— 

"  The  poor  were  bending  thdr  knee  be- 
fore their  majesties,  and  presenting  written 
petitions,  which  were  received  in  a  kindly 
manner,  folded,  and  held  in  the  hand.  Th«y 
are  a  handsome  couple,  aged  about  thirty-five 
years,  and  blooming  with  health,  b^uty, 
and  benevolence.  The  king  wore  the  ele- 
gant theatrical  dress  of  the  Greeks,  and  fai 
nothing  was  it  different  from  that  of  many 
around  but  in  the  plate  of  gold  and  a  bril- 
liant diamond,  which  was  set  in  a  scull-cap, 
closely  fitted  to  the  head.  The  queen  wore 
a  Leghorn  straw  bonnet,  and  the  elegant 
easy  costume  of  an  English  lady  of  high 
rank,  but  without  displaying  a  single  brooch 
or  bracelet;  yet  never,  not  even  in  Dido 
herself,  could  Virgirs  expression  be  better 
applied  :  *  Inctdit  regmcu*  I  thought  I  no- 
ticed, however,  a  tinge  of  r^ret  seated  on 
the  fine  filatures  of  her  face ;  and,  stranger 
as  I  was,  I  felt  vexed  that  there  was  no  fa- 
mily to  inherit  the  crown ;  and  I  was  flat- 
tered when  his  Majesty  asked  me,  in  Italian, 
if  I  was  an  Englishman  ;  and  when  answer- 
ing in  the  affirmative,  he  said  something  to 
the  queen,  and  both  turned  round  and  re- 
cognised me  vnth  a  bow.  But  how  the  au- 
thorities of  Sjrra  marched  their  good-natured 
sovereigns  up  and  down  the  dusty  streets, 
and  under  a  burning  sun,  for  honn,  with 
bands  of  music,  and  processions  of  priests, 
magistrates,  and  charity  schools,  in  long 
array  1  There  was  to  be  a  presentation  and 
grand  ball  in  the  evening,  at  both  of  which 
I  would  have  been  made  welcome,  as  I  had 
been  presented  at  court  in  my  own  country ; 
but  my  long  white  beard,  my  well-worn 
broad-brimmed  straw  hat,  and  my  white 
linen  dress,  which  had  been  three  times 
washed,  and  deserved  to  be  washed  again,  as 
the  steamer  had  been  coaling  that  very 
morning,  would  not  have  suited.  And  how 
could  I  dance  with  shoes  which  were  torn,  as 
I  had  been  compelled  to  deny  myself  the 
pleasure  of  buying  new  ones  till  I  should 
reach  Athens  or  Naples.  But  fVom  the  bot- 
tom of  my  heart  I  wished  them  all  a  merry 
night  of  it  while  we  were  steaming  down  the 
Morea."— pp.  418,  449. 

Now  we  recollect  a  certain  David 
Deans,  in  the  readings  of  our  youth, 
an  orthodox  cow-feeder,  near  Edin. 
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buTsh,  and  aflerwardfl  ft  ruling  elder 
in  the  Rev.  Reuben  Butler's  church, 
at  Rosneatb.  He  was  the  same 
**  douce  Davie,  who  bad  once  noited 
together  the  beads  of  the  twa  false 
prelates,"  &c. 

Now  the  term  dance,  and  the  bodily 
agitation  produced  thereby,  was  as 
hateful  and  as  hideous  to  Davie's  or- 
thodoxy as  either  the  two  words,  pope 
or  prelate,  could  be,  reminding  him  of 
that  "  unhappy  las^  whilk  had  danced 
off  John  Baptist's  head,  and  put  the 
same  on  a  charger. "  Now,  we  wonder 
did  any  vision  of  his  reproving  Presby- 
tery rise  up  in  the  .Doctor's  lively 
fahcy,  to  check  the  fervour  of  his  sal- 
tatory propensities;  or  any  thought 
what  these  parochial  potentates  would 
pronounce  on  their  minister  perpetrat- 
ing a  fandango  in  the  Archipelago; 
or  aiblins,  dancing  the  highland-fling, 
in  white  linen  smalls  and  a  straw  hat, 
at  the  court  of  Greece  I 

On  entering  Athens,  «*he  desires  to 
be  alone,  for  nis  heart  is  full."  His 
trip  to  the  Acropolis  is  interesting; 
and  his  comparison,  from  thence,  of  the 
relative  merits  of  the  men,  the  minds, 
and  the  architecture  of  Athens  and 
Edinburgh,  would  make  any  one  smile 
but  a  Scot.  He  has  his  prosody  hauled 
up  by  a  modern  Greek  at  the  Areo- 
pa^s ;  afterwards  he  hires  a  nag,  at  a 
dollar  a-day,  manifestly  too  cheap  to  be 
one  of  the  »ntvirohs  ftMfyx*s  1**9*  of  Ho- 
mer, on  which  he  trots  to  Parnassus, 
from  which  he  indites  a  letter  to  a  co- 
Presbj'ter  and  lazy  poet — one  of  Apol- 
lo's "  Ignavum  Pecus,"  by  all  accounts 
^.hoping,  perhaps,  by  some  embody- 
tnent  of  the  gentus  loci  in  his  epistle, 
to  quicken  the  dormant  muse  of  his 
friend  into  action. 

His  departure  from  Athens  is  excel- 
lently and  naturally  given  at  page  468. 

And  now,  having  redeemed  two  of 
the  pledges  on  his  titlepage,  and  tra- 
versed the  climes  of  the  Messiah  and 
the  crescent,  our  author  turns  his  face 
to  the  lands  that  bow  beneath  the  sway 
of  the  triple  crown.  He  has  a  note  on 
everything,  and  an  observation  on 
every  place.  His  eyes  appear  to  be 
like  those  of  the  lobster  tribe,  fixed 
on  moveable  bases,  and  gazing  all 
around,  and  he  "  hews  hikn  huge  half 
moons  **  out  of  his  natural  slisep,  and  is 
late  in  bed,  and  up  at  cock  shout  on 
ship  board,  that  nothing  circumjacent 
may  escape  him.  He  has  an  eloquent 
Jeremiade  over  Italy«  her  degradation 


and  her  beggary ;  nor  is  he  unmindful 
of  her  wonderful  loveliness,  for  her 
"  very  weeds  are  beautiful,"  He  climbs 
St.  Peter's,  up  to  the  very  ball,  against 
the  internal  concave  of  which  he  press- 
es  his  head,  no  doubt  with  a  secret 
desire  to  heave  it  off,  and,  Sampson, 
like,  demolish  the  whole  structure^  for 
our  Doctor  is  a  strong  Protestant,  and 
no  mistake.  He  climbs  Vesuvius, 
which  he  despatches  in  twelve  lines. 
He  descends  into  Pompeii,  when,  on 
seeing  Sallust's  house,  his  fingers  ache 
at  the  recollection  of  the  Cataline  war^ 
and  the  castigation  he  received  for  his 
translation  of  the  same,  from  his  school- 
master's strappado  or  tawse.  He  has 
how  some  dull  controversy  in  his  pages 
of  a  very  elementary  nature,  and  fa- 
miliar to  those  who  have  gone  at  all 
deeply  into  the  subject,  which  Doctor 
Alton,  probably,  has  not|  exhibiting 
here  what  Mrs.  Malaprop  would  term, 
a  ''supercilious  acquaintance"  with 
the  matter.  He  evidently  now  is 
anxious  to  get  home  to  his  house,  his 
family,  his  pulpit,  and  his  people. 
The  calenture  of  an  ardent  and  affec- 
tionate mind  is  upon  him ;  and,  under 
its  influence,  if  we  may  measure  the 
speed  of  his  homeward  journey  by  the 
rate  he  hurries  over  his  latter  pages, 
we  should  say  he  travelled  with  flow- 
ing sails,  favouring  tides,  eight  hun- 
dred horse-power  driven  paddlesi  and 
express  trains  every  mile  of  the  way, 
till  he  reached  the  smiling  manse  of 
bonnie  Dolphinton,  where  we  wish 
him a  feeling  we  are  sure  is  partici- 
pated in  bjr  all  his  readers — every  pos- 
sible happiness. 

His  last  page  is  so  very  characte- 
ristic of  the  man  and  his  manner,  that 
here  it  is  in  extenso : — 


**■  But  Paris  is  at  last  in  sight.  It  is  a 
huge,  flat,  tame  city,  full  of  gaiety,  profli- 
gacy, infidelity,  and  radicalism.  What  a 
crowd  of  militdTy,  not  less  than  a  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand !  But  everj^body  has 
heen  at  th)B  exhibition  in  1851,  and  they 
have  seen  Paris,  and  I  need  say  nothing  of 
it.  Besides,  the  space  slotted  me  is  now 
filled  up ;  when  writing  this  it  is  far  past 
midnight ;  everybody  is  in  bed  hours  ago ; 
the  fire  has  burnt  out ;  there  is  nut  half'-an 
inch  of  candles  before  me ;  my  feet  are  cold ; 
and  to-morrow  morning  I  must  start  by  six 
o'clock  to  attend  the  General  Assembly,  of 
which  I  happen  to  be  an  insignificant  mem- 
ber. So,  without  saying  a  word  of  Ver- 
sailles, which  I  visited  on  the  day  of  the 
eclipse,  or  of  anything  else  in  France,  I  must 
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bid  the  reader  good  morning,  and  get  into 
bed  as  snugly  as  I  can.  Now,  aUhoagb  I 
say  it,  that  should  not  say  it,  I  have  made 
out  as  long  and  interesting  a  journey  in  as 
short  a  time,  and  on  as  little  expense  (aye* 
raging  a  sovereign  a  day  for  four  months), 
as  any  white  man,  not  an  American,  ever 
accomplished.  But  whether  I  have  writ- 
ten as  good  a  volume  or  no,  it  is  a  different 
Btory." — p.  662. 

We  always  cordially  disliked  the  un- 
generous lago-like  ''nothing  if  not 
critical "  spirit,  and  much  prefer  the 
more  gentlemanlike  feeling  of  the  ele- 
gant Koman  who  said,  '^nc  paueis 
maculis  offendar,  dum  plura  renitent." 
And  so  we  have  little  to  oensurci  and 
nought  to  condemn  in  this  fresh  and 
original  book :  but  amidst  that  little* 
there  is  one  thing  we  may  observe  upon 
in  a  spirit  of  friendliness.  We  say  it 
is  a  pity  that  Dr.  Aiton  often,  when 
soaring  on  the  wings  of  lofly  and  poe- 
tical thought,  and  carrying  his  readers 
with  him,  as  our  Irish  eagle  does  the 
wren  on  St.  Stephen's  day,  suddenly 
gives  way  to  some  droll  intruding  idea, 
which  he  at  once  admits,  and  which 
regularly  floors  him  and  us  together  in 
the  mud  of  the  «*«  /3«^«f ;  for  exam- 
ple, in  his  description  of  the  Red  Sea, 
exuberant  with  poetry  and  painting, 
but  terminating  in  the  most  ludicrous 
anti-climax,  inasmuch  as  the  gulf 
sharks  are  introduced  as  dining  on  the 
**  greasy,  gouty  beef-eaters  (quasre, 
did  the  ancient  Egyptians  ever  eat 
beef?)  of  Pharaoh's  body  guard." 

The  eloquence  of  an  Irish  orator  was 
once  compared  to  the  ascent  of  a  bal- 
loon, but  the  flattery  was  qualified  by 
it  being  added,  that  the  seronaut,  after 
his  descent,  generally  trotted  home 
on  a  pony.  We  fear  this  portrait,  on 
some  occasions,  may  be  applicable  to 
our  reader. 

This  book  is  a  long  one,  contiuninjg 
five  hundred  and  fifly-two  pages ;  it  is 
handsomely  printed,  and  well  ^ot  up 
by  Messrs.  Fullarton  and  Co.  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  is  singularly  cheap  at  fif- 
teen shillings.  Here  are  exquisite 
prints  engraved  by  Finden,  from  pic- 
tures by  Turner,  Stanfield,  Roberts, 
CaUcott,  &c. ,  which  these  distin^ished 
artists  copied  from  sketches  ti&en  on 
the  spot.  There  are  no  moral  ble- 
mishes in  the  volume ;  it  is  essentially 
pure  throughout,  as  fit  for  the  school- 
room  or  the  church  library,  as  it  is  for 
the  book-case  of  the  man  of  belles  let- 
tres  or  the  minister  of  the  Gospel;  any 


"  cockle  or  darnel,"  which  may  grow 
here,  are  only  those  of  idiom  and 
national  phraseology ;  and  yet,  the 
Scotch  thistle  is  a  noble  and  somewhat 
regal  weed,  and  as  it  bears  a  decidedlv 
martial  and  minatoxy  motto,  we  will 
say  no  more  about  Dr.  Alton's  occa- 
sional doricisms,  which,  afler  all,  are 
generally  piquant  enough  to  procure 
them  their  own  pardon. 

There  is  a  great  tone  of  truth  aboot 
this  book.  Here  are  no  Munchausen 
marvels,  or  verities  a  la  Mendez  Pinto, 
such  as  catching  an  alligator  in  a  river, 
snaffling  and  saddling  him,  and  taking 
a  canter  out  of  the  cayman,  all  which 
Mr.  Waterton  relates  of  himself;  or 
wading  for  days  up  to  the  hips  in 
Surinam  swamps,  performed  by  Mr. 
Stedman— old  stones  which  charmed 
our  youthful  mind,  and  which  we 
swallowed  without  tasting,  like  apothe- 
cary's pills,  in  equal  parts  of  credulity 
and  aamiration. 

Here  are  no  '^  moving  acddents  by 
flood,"  saye  the  loss  of  the  Doctor's  hat 
and  wig  overboard  in  a  squall  off 
Marseilks,  and  nothing  in  the  style  of 
''the  imminent  deadly  breach,"  but 
the  swallowing  of  said  hat  and  wig  by 
a  fish  (the  Doctor  calls  him  a  ''monster 
of  the  deep")  which  happened  to  swim 
by  "quite  convaynient,"  as  we  say 
in  Ireland,  at  the  time  of  their  immer- 
sion. Like  Tam  O'Shanter,  freely 
would  we  have  giyen  our  best  habili- 
ments •'  from  off"  our  hurdies,"  to  have 
seen  the  Doctor,  with  white  beard  and 
bald  head  (and  a  fine  cranium  we  are 
sure  it  is,  and  nobly  deyeloped  with 
large  intellectual  bumps,  and,  like  the 
wounds  of  Cataline,  all  in  front),  hold- 
ing on  by  the  gunwale,  and  gazing  at 
the  aqueous  ddinquent  as  he  wriggled 
down  the  hat  and  wig  into  his  hungry 
assophagus,  a  meal  which  probably 
cost  him  his  life,  or  at  alleyents,  a 
grieyous  fit  of  dyspepsia. 

Dr.  Aiton  is  too  good  humoured  a 
man  to  take  our  sportive  criticisms  in 
aught  but  good  part,  and  we  wiU  now 
take  our  leave  ot  him  with  as  much  of 
grayity  as  of  gratitude,  inasmuch  as 
among  many,  oiie  special  feature  in  his 
book  nas  our  most  unqualified  com- 
mendation. Being  a  mmister,  and  a 
lover  of  Heayenly  truth,  and  moreoyer 
a  trayellcr  in  the  Holy  Land,  he 
adorns  his  narrative,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  by  copious  references  to  the 
Bible,  its  history,  its  doctrine,  its 
paramount  truth,  its  precepts  its  pro- 
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phecy^  and  its  promise:  and  thus 
nonourin^  the  Word  by  copious  quo- 
tations, IS  himself  honoured  in  the 
estimation  of  all  right  minds  by  so 
doing. 

"It  is  a  hard  thing,"  says  the  great 
Archbishop  Ussher,  **to  bring  God 
into  his  own  world,"  a  truth  not  to  be 
denied.  John  Foster,  many  years 
ago,  wrote  a  matchless  essay  '*  On  the 
aversion  of  men  of  taste  to  Evangelicid 
Beligion."  We  will  not  call  it  by  tbis 
name.  We  will  have  no  Shibboleths, 
nor  slay  a  man  at  the  fords  of  Jordan 
because  he  cannot  accentuate  between 
the  Hebrew  letters  Samech  and  Schin ; 
but  we  do  aver  that  literary  men, 
unlike  Doctor  Aiton,  keep  back  too 
much  from  speaking  of  the  great  One 
who  fumbhes  all  the  stores  of  their 
intellect,  and  in  whom  are  hid  all  the 
treasures  of  their  wisdom,  and  their 
knowledge.  The  heathen  were  not 
slow  to  speak  of  their  gods,  who  were 
no  gods.  Their  moral  writers  drew 
largely  on  their  Pantheon,  and  their 
more  dissolute  countrymen  followed 
their  example.  The  elegant  Horace, 
the  Rochester  of  the  Augustan  court, 
could  indite  odes  to  Mercury  and 
Apollo,  and  other  deities,  and  the 
coarse  and  stern  Juvenal  could  illumi- 
nate the  desolate  places,  which  he 
smote  and  withered  with  his  savage 
8atire>  by  the  splendor  of  such  sub- 
lime passages  as  the  prayer  to  Jupiter, 
which  commences  **Magne  Pater  Di- 
vum  scnos  punire  tyrannos"  And  why 
not  so  with  us,  who  bear  a  holier 
name,  and  track  our  soul's  light  irom 
the  loftiest  beam  of  day  ?  Why  neglect 
the  fountam  while  we  drink,  and  bathe, 
and  revel  in  the  gushing  streams? 
Why  stoop  for  all  our  colouring  to  the 
chalks,  and  clays,  and  ochres  of  dull 
earth,  while  God  opens  to  our  gaze 
his  laboratory  of  bright  tints,  and 
ofiers  all  the  gold  and  vermilion  of 
Heaven  to  our  acceptance  ?  I  would 
illustrate  my  meaning  from  two  popu- 
lar authors  of  the  day,  who  seem  to 
deduce  their  ^'machinery  "  (as  it  would 
be  called  in  the  literature  of  the  last 
century)  from  different  sources.  I  al- 
lude  to  Mr.  Dickens  and  Mrs.  Stowe. 

We  regard  the  former  as  a  most  ex- 
quisite etcher.  He  is  the  La  Place  of 
novelists,  with  his  infinitesimal  accura- 
tisms  of  character  and  detail ;  and 
there  are  patches  here  and  there  of 
green  and  brilliant  light  in  his  darkest 
pageSf  of  intense  beauty  and  profound 
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feeling — witness  the  sunrise  after  the 
fatal  duel  in  Nickleby ;  Florence  Dom- 
bey*s  return  to  her  father;  and  the 
death  of  little  Nell,  which  no  one  with 
a  heart-throb  in  his  bosom  could  read 
without  abundance  of  tears. 

And  thus  he  seems  to  stand  in  his 
studio,  amidst  the  varied  carvings  of 
his  own  mind.  Here  are  distortions 
fashioned  from  base  fuller's  earth,  and 
abortions  of  degraded  deformity,  like 
Quilp  and  Dennis,  and  Chester ;  and 
here  are  statuettes  of  modest  ivoxy, 
or  pale,  delicate  Parian  marble,  all 
lovely  and  smooth,  and  exquisitely 
chiselled,  and  exceedingly  pure,  and 
almost  too  faultless  for  this  our  poor, 
frail  humanity.  And  so,  when  a  failure 
does  come — as  come  it  must — and  the 
sinking  of  the  knees,  and  the  sorrow- 
shower  flashing  from  the  eyes,  and  the 
shaking  and  the  faltering  of  the  poor 
frame — and  no  man  knows  its  poverty 
better  than  Mr.  Dickens — ^where  does 
this  accomplished  writer  rise  and  re- 
sort to  (not  alwavs,  but  ofltimes)  for 
help,  for  counsel,  or  for  comfort  ? 
Why,  to  an  artificial  machinery,  which 
is  not  equal  to  that  of  '^  the  Rape  of 
the  Lock,"  borrowed  from  stories  which 
the  ''nurse  has  taught,"  and  the  school- 
boy only  half  believed,  even  to  a  super- 
intending providence  of  fairies  and 
shapes,  and  mediaeval  angels,  and  <  *  The 
Presence,'' and  "The  Cridcet  on  the 
Hearth  1" 

For  example^  in  the  last  mentioned 
tale,  which  is  full  of  attractiveness, 
here  is  the  loving  and  noble-hearted 
husband,  racked  with  strong  and  strife- 
ful  passions,  anger,  jealousy,  intense 
affection,  indignation  and  generosity, 
all  battling  together ;  and  the  tempter 
whispering  blood,and  the  means  at  hand, 
and  the  offender  beneath  his  roof-tree. 
The  lone  wretched  one  sits  by  the  fire 
all  night,  warrina;  with  his  emotions, 
and  beaten  into  the  dust  by  the  stormy 
conflict.  And  who  comes  to  his  wound- 
ed, wearied,  buffetted  soul,  to  uplift  it 
from  the  whelming  wave  ?  Why,  the 
fairies  from  an  old  clock-case,  they  are 
his  counsellors  I  Ah  I  why  is  not  the 
man  on  his  knees  at  yonder  chair  ?  Is 
there  no  God  in  the  wide,  bright  hea- 
ven, or  in  the  dark  earth  ?  Is  there 
no  Saviour  to  walk  these  raving  night- 
waves  of  the  distracted  soul,  com- 
missioned from  high  heaven  to  uplift, 
to  comfort,  and  to  soothe  the  sons  of  mi- 
sery ?  Is  there  no  hand  engaged  to 
wipe  away  all  tears  ?   Is  there  no  pro- 
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mtse  in  the  Word  of  Life — or  is  that 
word  itself  a  lie  ? 

Now  turn  to  the  prominent  charac- 
ter in  Mrs.  Stowe'a  book.  Here  is  a 
work  whose  popularity  attests  its  pow- 
er, and  which  has  obtained  an  interest 
for  itself,  and  an  influence  for  its  prin. 
ciples,  no  other  volume  has  ever  pro- 
cured in  so  short  a  time.  Here  is  one 
who,  like  his  great  Master,  had  no 
form  or  comeliness  to  make  him  desir- 
able — a  negro,  one  of  that  race  whose 
facial  angle  is  most  akin  to  the  Simias, 
and  most  remote  from  the  Greek  an- 
tiqne.  Unsifted  by  wealth,  unennobled 
by  birth,  the  scorn  of  the  proud,  the 
neglected  of  the  passer-by  ;  uneduca- 
ted,  save  by  the  teaching  of  Heaven; 
and  unrefined,  save  in  God's  own 
alembic  of  faith  and  suffering:  an 
African  and  a  slave. 

Yet,  adorned  with  a  sublimity  which 
never  leaves  him  through  the  whole 
book,  he  treads  down,  with  an  elastic 
Btep-^meekly  bravc-^the  thorns  of  his 
lot.  The  ruffian  smites  him  with  his 
homy  fist,  but  his  heart  staggers  not, 
for  an  unseen  hand  is  there,  to  pour  in 
wine  and  oil,  and  give  support.  The 
cruel  whip  bites  deep  into  his  flesh, 
but  his  Saviour*s  love  lies  deeper  in  his 
Boul.  The  chain,  the  black  morass, 
the  bloodhound,  and  the  torture  are 
around  him :  but  the  flame  of  an  un- 
flinching trust  is  burning  deep  in  his 
bosom,  and  all  heaven  is  above  and 
beyond  him.  With  the  ethereal  child, 
lovely  and  refin^Kl,  he  wins  his  way,  and 
she  delights  to  lean  her  head  on  his 
strong,  honest  heart.  With  the  clever, 
sarcastic,  accomplished  man  of  the 
world  he  wins  his  way,  breaking  down 
the  barriers  of  his  educated  infidelity 
with  the  very  weight  of  his  earnest 
simplicity  of  fliith  and  Christian  lowli^ 
ness.  With  the  abused,  wronged, 
high-minded,  yet  semi-savage  ivomaii 
he  wins  his  way,  disarming  her  of  her 
murderous  intents  by  the  eloquence  of 
his  patience  and  the  heavenliness  of  his 
apirit,  and  waking  up  from  her  heart 
those  sofVening  waters  which  long  re- 
fused to  flow.  With  his  brutalised  and 
semi-animal  executioners  he  wins  his 
way,  preaching  to  them  with  the  pathos 
of  his  unmurmuring  foHitude,  and 
with  the  might  of  his  unseen  supports, 
and  exciting  them  to  repentance  and 
spiritual  life,  at  the  moment  they  were 
depriving  him  of  his  existence.  And 
why  has  he,  in  the  absence  of  all 
outward  attractiveness,  such  a  moral 


weight?  Why  does  power  track  his 
teaching,  and  the  irresistibility  of  per- 
suasiveness flow  from  his  lips?  ^ hat 
has  given  hira  such  a  calm  indepen- 
dence of  injury,  pain,  and  insult? 
What  has  invested  him  with  such  a 
sublime,  yet  such  a  sorrowful  dignity? 
Why  does  he  smile  at  death,  and  in  his 
spirit's  generosity  give  back  the  bless- 
ing for  the  buffet,  and  the  prayer  for 
the  curse  ?  WTiat  has  thrown  such  an 
air  of  nobility  around  the  man,  and 
touched  his  dark  eye  with  so  much 
light  and  glory  ? 

It  is  because,  like  Abraham  of  old, 
'*  God  brought  him  forth  abroad, 
and  said  0nto  him,  look  now  toward 

HEAVEN." 

We  had  scarce  concluded  writing  the 
above  remarks,  when  a  second  volume 
of  eastern  travel  was  put  before  us, 
written  by  another  minister  of  the 
Church  in  Scotland — ^the  Rev.  John 
Anderson,  of  Helenburgh. 

This  gentleman  effected  two  distinct 
tours  to  the  East  in  the  years  1850-51. 
We  know  not  why  these  journeys  fol- 
lowed each  other  so  rapidly  ;  and  in 
the  absence  of  preface,  or  any  informa- 
tion on  the  matter,  we  deduce,  from 
facts  in  the  book  itself,  thev  were  un- 
dertaken,  partly  through  ill-health,  and 
partly  to  visit  the  schools  and  other  in- 
stitutions founiled  by  the  Scotch  Free 
Church  in  the  East. 

Our  new  friend  stretches  his  wings 
far  beyond  his  reverend  brother  in  re- 
spect of  locoraot  ion.  In  Egypt  he  goes 
down  to  the  Thebaid,  visits  the  JVlem- 
nonium  in  all  its  ruined  glory,  and 
wanders  amidst  the  porches  and  pillars 
of  the  sublime  temples  of  Karnak  and 
Luxor,  where  the  conquests  of  Shishak 
are  recorded  on  fricecs  which  seem  to 
mock  decay. 

IVIr.  Anderson,  with  a  poetical  name 
to  all  who  have  read  Burns's  songs, 
seems  also  endued  with  a  lively  phy- 
sical  temperament,  and  makes  but  Httie 
of  his  feats  of  travel.  He  ascends  the 
great  pyramid  "in  twelve  minutes," 
and  remains  on  the  top  but  fifteen — so 
that  his  visit  to  these  "  ^gantic  mi* 
racles  of  stone"  occupied  him  not  half 
an  hour.  This  was,  indeed, ''  redeem, 
ing  the  time }  **  but  we  question  if  the 
benefit  equalled  the  despatch ;  and  it 
certainly  reminds  usof  oneofthe  esca- 
pades of  young  Rapid,  who  proposed 
to  accomplish  the  grand  tour  of  Europe 
in  less  than  three  weeks !     Dr.  Ander- 
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son  tracks  the  route  of  the  Israelites 
in  the  Desert ;  he  visits  Sinai,  which  he 
climbs  with  the  agility  of  a  chamoisi 
having,  we  presume,  a  large  bump  of 
the  old-fashioned  organ  of  inhabitative- 
ness.  We  shall  give  his  own  account  :— 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  14tb,  Mr.  S.  and 
myself,  accompanied  by  two  guides,  left  the 
convent,  and  arriving  at  tbe  foot  of  Susafeh 
about  nine  A.M.,  began  the  ascent.  About 
an  hour  after  starting,  Mr.  S.  gave  it  up,  and 
left  me  to  continue  it  alone.  At  eleven  I 
reached  the  shoulder  of  the  mountain,  where 
there  is  a  long  deep  hollow,  in  which  there 
is  a  rude  chapel,  and  some  pUnts  and  trees. 
Here  we  rested,  and  kindling  a  fire,  had  cof- 
fee. After  surveying  the  highest  peak, 
which  Robinson  declares  to  be  almost  inac- 
cessible, I  resomed  the  ascent,  and  climbing 
on  hands  and  feet,  and  leaping  from  rock  to 
rock,  at  twelve  I  reached  the  summit,  where 
I  was  rewarded  with  a  a  scene  of  inexpres- 
sible grandeur,  but  which,  breathless  and 
exhausted,  I  was  for  a  while  unable  to  enjoy. 
Around  mo  were  ten  dtflerent  mountains,  of 
bare,  dark,  grey  rock,  among  which  I  recog- 
nised Jebcl  Kisitherin,  Deir,  Menaja,  £1 
Oubsheh,  and  Fareia ;  and  all  so  near,  that 
a  voice  uttered  on  one  might  be  heard  on  alL 
Two  thousand  feet  below,  spread  fkr  away  to 
the  west,  the  immense  wadys,  Er  Rahah,  Esh 
Sbeykh,  and  El  Leja,  capable  of  furnishing 
camping  ground  for  two  or  three  millions  of 
men."~-pp.  83,  84. 

And  of  the  convent  near  it : — 

"  Our  first  day  at  Mount  Sinai  was  spent 
in  visiting  the  churdi,  chapels,  library,  refec^ 
tory,  and  other  buildings  and  places  of  inte- 
rest connected  with  the  Convent  of  St.  Cathe- 
rine, which  is  one  of  the  oldest  institutions 
of  the  kind  in  the  world.  The  church  is  said 
to  have  been  built  in  the  sixth  centurv. 
like  other  Greek  churches,  it  has  paintings 
of  the  sunts  on  the  walls.  These,  as  might 
be  expected  in  such  an  out-of-the-world  place, 
were  of  a  very  primitive  kind.  Some  of  tbe 
monks  were  reading  prayers  snd  psalms, 
which  in  their  turns  they  eontinued  to  do 
night  and  day,  nearly  without  intermission. 
Two  or  three  had  the  fixed,  dim,  dreamy,  and 
abstncted  look  of  extreme  old  age.  One 
was  said  to  be  upwards  of  an  hundred  years, 
and  another  could  not  have  been  much  less. 
From  the  church  we  repaired  to  the  chapel 
of  the  Burning  Bush.  Here  a  spot  was 
pointed  out  where  it  grew,  and  outside  the 
wall  there  was  a  briar,  said  to  be  a  slip  of 
the  veritable  bush  itself.  This,  of  course, 
we  did  not  credit.  The  library  had  more 
interest  for  me  than  the  chapel.  A  few  of 
the  books  were  English,  tbe  gift  of  travel- 
lers :  the  rest  were  principally  Qreek.** — pp. 
81,  82. 


This  arborescent  relic  reminds  ns 
of  a  visit  we  lately  made  to  the  magni- 
ficent ruins  of  Glastonbury  Abbey.  A 
thousand  years  ago,  this  was  the  largest 
monastic  edifice  in  Europe,  and  its 
abbot  was  accounted  to  be  a  spiritual 
peer  of  the  highest  class.  Through  a 
filthy  inn-yard,  we  picked  our  steps 
between  an  old  stable  and  a  cider 
brew-house,  to  a  dingy  and  damp  kit* 
chen-garden,  where,  amidst  thick  clus- 
tering aldermanio  cabbages,  rose  or 
rather  rotted  the  *' Blessed  Thorn  of 
Glastonbury,"  alias  St.  Joseph  of  Ari- 
mathca's  walking  stick,  which  buds  on 
Christmas  morning — "  credat  Judse- 
us,"  &c. — and  is  within  a  pistol-shot  of 
the  splendid  ruin  itself.  This  neglect 
of  such  a  relic  is  the  more  unaccount- 
able from  the  circumstance  of  the  Bi- 
shop of  Bath  and  Wells  residing  a  few 
miles  distant  in  his  palace,  with  moat, 
drawbridge,  and  barbican,  more  like 
the  abode  of  one  of  the  old  warlike 
Archbishops  of  Treves,  the  terror  and 
scourge  of  the  Moselle,  than  of  a  pacific 
prelate  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  and 
if  one  may  judge  of  the  frippery  medise- 
val  alterations  going  on  in  his  noble 
cathedral,  the  bishop  cannot  be  styled 
a  despiser  of  ecclesiastical  antiqmties 
or  Popish  vertu,  but  quite  the  reverse. 

There  is  a  brief  but  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  Wady  Mokatteb,  or 
"Written  Valley,"  where,  on  rocks 
steep  and  high,  like  walls,  are  traced 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics— so  interpreted 
by  the  Rev.  C.  Forster — of  such  re- 
mote antiquity,  as  to  imply  their  co- 
existence with  the  Israelitish  exodus. 
Three  of  these  inscriptions  are  thus 
rendered  into  English*  :.~. 

"  I.  The  miracle  of  the  qoails.  *  The  red 
geese  rise  from  the  sea ;  lusting,  the  people 
eat  of  them.' 

"  II.  The  miracle  at  Marah.  ^  The  people 
with  prone  mouth  drinketh  at  the  water 
springs.  Touching  with  the  branch  of  a  tree 
the  well  of  bitterness,  he  heals.* 

''  III.  Miracle  at  the  rock  of  Meribah- 
Kadeah.  *  The  eloquent  speaker  strikes  the 
rock,  flows  forth  the  water,  foiling  down.' " 
—p.  78, 

The  entree  to  Petra  is  a  delightful 
piece  of  graphic  writing : — . 

"  Next  morning  (28th),  full  of  expecta- 
tion, we  were  early  up  and  on  our  way.  We 
were  this  day  to  enter  one  of  the  most  won- 
derful cities  in  the  world — the  long-lost  ca- 
pital of  Edom.  Sending  the  camels  round 
the  head  of  Wady  Moosa,  we  descended  on 


*  See  No.  CXLIV.,  December,  1844. 
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foot  the  sides  of  the  mountain  a  considerable 
way  below  it.  ThAfeUahin  were  now  aware 
of  our  arrival,  and  carrying  their  long  for- 
midable looking  firelocks  slung  upon  their 
shoulders,  visions  of  bakshish  glittering  in 
their  view,  and  shouting,  *  Inglees  !  IngkeaP 
till  the  rocks  rang,  came  out  to  meet  us. 
Though  we  were  now  within  a  few  minutes' 
walk  of  Petra,  we  saw  nothing  to  indicate 
even  its  exlstoice.  Pursuing  our  way  along 
the  brink  of  a  small  stream,  flowing  in  the 
direction  of  the  invisible  city,  the  first  ob- 
jects that  arrested  our  attention  were  some 
excavations  on  the  rocks  on  the  right, 
adorned  with  pillars  of  the  Corinthian  order. 
Beyond  these  we  came  to  what  seemed  an 
immense  fissure  or  chasm  in  the  rocks,  as  if 
by  the  stroke  of  an  earthquake  they  had  been 
rent  asunder.  This  was  the  Gate  of  Petra. 
Here  we  entered  a  narrow  deep  defile  of 
locks,  forming  a  passage  of  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  length.  The  height  of 
the  rocks  on  either  side  is  from  three  to  four 
hundred  feet,  the  breadth  of  the  passage 
Buch  as  to  enable  one  camel,  or  perhaps  two 
horsemen,  to  ride  through  it  abreast,  though 
(from  the  stream  in  the  centre  and  the  stony 
nature  of  the  ground)  this  is  no  smooth  bu- 
siness. Trees  and  plants  shooting  in  grace- 
ful festoons  from  the  clefts  and  crevices  of 
the  rocks,  break  and  diversify  the  light  that 
pours  down  upon  it  from  the  open  blue  sky 
above.  Such  is  the  portal  to  Petra.  Pass- 
ing through  it,  the  mind  is  filled  with  wonder 
and  delight  Such  another  entrance  and  ar- 
cade, so  strange  and  sublime,  the  world  does 
not  contain.  This,  however,  is  but  the  be- 
ginning of  wonders.  Emer^ng  from  the 
entrance,  in  which  light  and  darlmess  mingle, 
you  come  into  the  open  light  of  day ;  and 
here,  bathed  in  light,  and  beaming  on  the 
view  full  in  front,  appears  the  first  and  fair- 
est of  the  rock-hewn  stnictures  of  Petra. 
This  is  the  Khasne  el  Faraoun,  or  Treasury 
of  Pharaoh,  this  name  having  been  given  to 
it  from  an  urn  in  the  centre,  supposed  by  the 
Arabs  to  contain  the  treasures  of  some  of  the 
old  Egyptian  kings.  Like  the  other  buildings 
of  Petra,  at  least  such  of  them  as  remain, 
the  Khasne  b  cut  out  of  the  rock.  In  the 
interior,  which  consists  of  one  principal 
chamber,  there  is  nothing  remarkable.  It  is 
its  exterior  which  is  the  glory  of  the  Khasne, 
It  is  adorned  witli  four  Corinthian  pillars, 
and  several  statues  of  exquisite  finish  and 
beauty,  the  effect  of  which  is  heightened  by 
the  rosy  hue  of  the  stone  out  of  which  th^ 
are  cut,  which  is  absolutely  lovely.* — pp^ 
96,  97. 

Baalbee  is  visited  and  Damascus;  and 
the  architectural  sublimity  of  the  for- 
mer,  and  the  freshness,  and  beauty^  and 
wealth  of  the  latter,  are  well  and  grace- 
fully painted.  The  Damascene  Jews 
are  splendid  in  their  houses  and  domes- 
tic arrangements^  while  those  of  Jeru- 


salem live  in  great  simplicity.  The 
clearness^  brightness,  and  gushing 
sparkle  of  the  Abana  and  Fharphar 
spring  are  so  vividly  dwelt  on  as  to 
diminish  our  wonder  that  the  leprous 
S3rrian  noble  should  prefer  them  to  the 
yellow  Jordan,  replete  with  mud. 

Mr.  Anderson  narrates  in  detail  how 
the  Jews  keep  their  Passover  still  in 
the  Holy  Land.  The  passage  is  wortli 
transcribing  :-^ 

"  The  day  on  which  the  Passover  com* 
mences  is  usberQd  in  with  prayer.  At  nigfat 
it  is  kept  with  the  following  ceremonies : — A 
table  is  covered  with  a  white  linen  cloth,  and 
three  plates  are  placed  upon  it.  In  one,  they 
put  three  cakes  of  unleavened  bread ;  in  an- 
other, an  egg  and  the  shoulder-bcnie  of  a 
lamb ;  in  the  third,  a  cup  of  salt  and  water, 
bitter  herbs,  and  a  compound  of  almonds  and 
apples,  in  the  form  of  a  brick,  and  having 
the  appearance  of  lime  or  mortar,  to  remind 
them  of  their  afiliction  and  hard  service  in 
the  *  Isnd  of  Egypt  and  house  of  bondage.' 
Wine-cups  are  also  placed  on  the  table,  and 
every  one  who  sits  at  it  drinks  four  caps. 
The  wine  is  made  of  raisins  and  water. 
Certain  psalms  are  read,  blessings  pro- 
nounced, and  in  answer  to  the  question  put 
by  one  of  the  children,  *  What  mean  ye  by 
this  service  ?*  a  historical  relation  is  given 
of  its  institution  and  import  At  the  ckM 
of  the  feast,  a  cup  called  Elijah's  Cnp  is 
placed  on  the  table,  and  the  door  being 
thrown  open,  all  eyes  are  turned  in  that  di- 
rection, and  Elijah  is  expected  to  enter,  to 
announce  the  approach  of  the  Messiah.  Such 
is  what  John  significantly  calls  the  '  Jews' 
Passover.*  Once  it  was  the  *  Lord's  Pass- 
over ;'  now  it  is  a  poor,  dark,  dead  ordinance 

of  man,  without  use  or  meaning." ^pp.  250, 

261. 

llieir  eyes  are  still  waiting  on  their 
coming  Messiahj  who  is  to  restore  all 
things^  forgetting  that  he  has  come, 
and  they  have  done  to  him  whatsoever 
they  wist.  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  has 
built  a  handsome  tomb  over  where 
Bachel  was  buried.  This  he  did  in  tiie 
year  1841.  The  Scotch  Free  Church 
has  schools  and  teachers  in  the  East, 
and  the  American  Mission  has  been 
singularly  successful  in  Armenia.  The 
following  extract  will  be  read  with  in- 
terest by  all  who  have  at  heart  ihe  pro- 
pagation of  Divine  trutii :-. 

**  Though  the  Armenian  Church  has  a  Ttf 
triarch  of  its  own,  and  ia  nominally  difTerent 
Arom  the  Church  of  Rome,  it  is  essentially 
the  same.  Various  attempts  have  been 
made  to  reform  it  The  most  remarkable 
of  these  was  made  in   1760,  by  Debajy 
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Ogfali!t,who  has  been  called  the  Armenian 
Luther.  Bat  whatever  individual  life  there 
may  have  been  in  it,  till  1846  no  separation 
took  place  from  it.  In  that  year  a  Protestant 
or  Reformed  Armenian  Church  was  formed 
in  Constantinople.  This  was  the  work  of  the 
American  Mission.  The  people  have  chosen 
one  of  their  number  to  be  their  pastor;  he 
was  ordained  by  the  ministers  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Allan  and 
Kcenig,  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 
Since  that  time,  '  the  word  of  God  has  had 
firee  course,  and  been  glorified.*  The  Evan- 
gelical or  Reformed  Armenian  Church  now 
conaiBts  of  several  congregations,  and  by  a 
decree  of  the  Tnrkisli  government,  passed  in 
1847,  native  Protestants  are  recognised  as 
constituting  a  separate  and  independent  com- 
munity in  Turkey.  By  this  decree,  copies 
of  wUch  were  sent  to  the  pashas  within 
whose  pashalics  Protestants  were  known  to 
exist,  it  was  enacted  that  no  interference 
should  be  permitted  in  their  temporal  or  spi- 
ritual concerns,  on  the  part  of  the  Patriarch 
or  the  priests  of  the  old  sect  They  have 
achools  as  well  as  churche8."-.-pp.  172, 178. 

It  18  manifest  from  this  that  the  Turk 
treats  us  better  that  the  Pope.  Take« 
in  connexion  with  this,  a  graphic  de- 
scription of  the  Sultan  himself  at  page 
175,  which  brings  that  potentate 
strongly  before  our  eyes  in  his  indivi- 
duality :— 

<*  About  eight  or  nine  pashas  and  military 
oflioers  now  iSde  past,  and,  followuig  them  at 
some  distance,  on  a  splendid  horse,  but  in  the 
simplest  attire — a  European  bhie  frock  and 
a  Turkish  red  fez — came  Abdoul  Medjid,  the 
Sultan  himseld  He  seemed  about  forty 
years  of  age :  his  hair  is  red,  his  face  pale  and 
sickly,  and  scarred  with  the  small-pox.  In 
his  appearance  there  is  nothhig  striking  or 
commanding.  His  eyes,  half  cast  to  the 
ground,  threw  occasionally  a  kind  of  stolen 
and  suspicious  glance  along  the  line  of  his 
guards,  showuig  that,  though  he  reigned 
over  the  bodies,  he  had  no  confidence  that  he 
reigned  in  the  hearts  of  his  soldiery.  On 
his  coming  up  where  we  stood,  taking  off  my 
hat  (I  was  the  only  one  there  who  wore  one), 
1  bowed.  Without  retummg  my  obeisance, 
which  it  is  not  the  ctstom  of  oriental  rulers 
to  do,  he  looked  at  me  for  a  moment,  and 
passed  on.  He  seemed  unhappy,  and  to  il- 
lustrate the  truth  of  the  line — 


I.  •  Unewy  Um  tha  head  that  wean  a  crown.*  ** 

We  feel  we  have  done  Mr.  Ander- 
son little  justice,  save  in  the  extracts 
from  his  own  book.  He  writes  flow- 
ingly  and  agreeably.  He  is  compre- 
hensive without  being  laboured,  and 
circumstantiid  without  being  tedious. 
He  has  not  the  brilliancy  and  origi- 


nality of  Dr.  Alton,  nor  has  he  his 
rollicking  fun ;  but  he  is  gentle, 
scholarly,  and  judicious  —  bold  in  his 
great  Master's  cause,  and  unaffectedly 
pious.  With  a  mind  fraught  with 
Scripture  learning,  he  finds  the  Book 
**  in  the  running  brooks,"  and  sermons 
in  the  stones  of  Jerusalem.  He  has 
condensed  and  arranged  a  great  mass 
of  matter  into  order  and  distinctness  ; 
and  thus,  while  his  volume  possesses 
all  the  fulness  of  a  handbook,  it  has 
none  of  its  formality.  He  always  un- 
derrates his  own  labours,  and  under- 
paints  his  hazards,  and  his  work  has 
more  of  fact  than  fancy.  We  confess 
we  were  at  first  a  little  tired  at  turning 
back  with  him — and  twice  over,  too- 
after  our  long  but  spirit-stirring  canter 
with  his  gifted  brother.  Dr.  Alton  ;  but 
presently  we  felt  ourselves  uncon- 
sdouflly  partaking  of  his  calmer  spirit^ 
and  blending  in  with  his  sobriety  of 
feeling,  as  we  trod  with  him  the  long 
Via  Dolorosa  of  the  Holy  Land,  or 
lingered  by  his  side  in  his  quiet ''  walks 
around  Jesusalem" — of  which  every 
true  heart  in  Christendom  may  say,  as 
Byron  said  of  Home— 

"  Oh,  Jtnualtm,  my  country,  city  of  the  foul." 

On  closing  our  observations  on  Mr. 
Anderson's  book,  we  thought  we  had 
bid  adieu  to  orientel  criticism,  when  a 
third  volume  was  laid  on  our  table  for 
reading  and  remark,  thus  justifying 
the  aptness  and  the  applicability  of 
the  quotation  from  La  Bruyere,  which 
stands  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

"  A    Four  Months*   Tour   in  the 
East,"  by  J.  R.  Andrews,  Esq.,  is  a 
very  pleasant  book,  written  manifestly 
"  stans  pede  in  uno"— journal  fashion, 
but  exhibiting  sense,  spirit,  and  good 
feeling.     The  volume,  though  publish- 
ed in  our  country  by  Mr.  M«Glashan, 
seemsto  be  the  product  of  an  essentially 
English  mind.    Mr.  Andrews  likes  his 
comforts,  and  appreciates  the  value  of 
his  cuisine,  and  why  not  ?     He  has  de- 
cidedly artistic  taste— an  eye  for  co- 
lours, and  an  ear  for  chords.      He 
seems  sceptical  as  to  the  source  of  the 
Nile  being  as  yet  discovered ;  he  is  ex- 
tremely graphic  and  interesting  amidst 
the  ruins  of  Thebes,  describing  these 
gigantic  remains  with  an  accuracy  and 
animation  far  beyond  that  of  Mr.  An- 
derson, who  also  visited  the  place.     At 
Silsilis,  he  sees  the  stone  quarries,  out 
of  which  he  tells  us  *«  it  took  2000  men 
for  three  years  to  remove  one  block," 
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according^  to  the  statement  of  Herodo- 
tus. But  Mr.  Andrews  forgets  to  add, 
that  these  quarrymen  and  Egyptian 
labourers  were  fed  on  ''radishes, 
onions,  and  garlic,"  as  told  by  the 
same  historian  I  What  would  a  Lon- 
don beef-eating  stone-mason  say  to 
such  meagre  diet  as  this?  or  how 
could  a  modem  physiologist  reconcile 
the  enormous  waste  of  animal  force  un- 
der a  burning  sun,  and  on  a  sandy  soil, 
with  an  outward  reinforcement  so  dls- 
proportioned  to  the  outlay,  except  he 
were  to  illustrate  it  by  an  Irishman 
getting  fat  on  potatoes. 

Mr.  Andrews  visits  Jerusalem  on  the 
Holy  Week,  and  depicts  the  comfort  he 
enjoyed  in  the  quiet,  staid,  and  solemn 
worship  of  the  beautiful  English 
church,  built  by  British  liberality,  on 
Mount  Zion,  afler  having,  on  Palm- 
Sunday,  been  a  spectator  of  the  noise, 
tiot,  and  squabbling  at  the  Holy  Se- 
pulchre, between  the  rival  churches, 
the  Greek  and  Latin.  ^  Li  this  church 
there  are  seven  services  performed 
every  week  in  the  Hebrew  tongue ;  and 


in  Jerusalem,  of  all  the  varied  secUoni 
of  its  population,  the  sons  of  Israel  are 
the  most  numerous. 

Accompanied  by  8000  pilgrims,  our 
author  goes  down  from  Jerusalem  to 
visit  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Jordan. 
His  references  to  Scripture  are  many, 
and  his  illustrations  instructive.  In 
spite  •f  all  the  gilded  flies  which  skim 
the  bright,  rich  stream  of  oriental  life 
and  landscape,  our  author  seldom 
rises  beyond  the  surface  of  his  plain 
and  steady  flow  of  narrative  ;  yet  there 
is  the  poetry  of  feeling,  taste,  and  ap- 

f>reciation  of  **  whatsoever  things  are 
ovely  "  pervading  the  book,  mingled 
with  home  yearnings  and  thoughts  of 
fatherland,  and  the  spirit  of  association, 
and  the  usual  Jinale  to  all  Englishmen's 
wanderings,  be  they  east,  or  be  they 
west,  to  the  frozen  north,  or  the  sunny 
south — namely,  unmingled  approbation 
and  admiration  at  the  sight  of  the 
steamer  which  is  to  convey  them  hokb 
to  their  own  happy,  fair,  free,  and  sin- 
gularly  blessed  country. 
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TO   WALTER  SAYAGE^LANDOB. 

This  year  goes  out  in  storm.     The  sky  is  full 
Of  vaporous  turmoil ;  the  Atlantic  waves. 
Convulsed  and  battcr'd  into  tawny  froth. 
Welter  upon  the  beach,  or,  thundering  white, 
Scale  the  black  clii!',  and  ever  fall  rebuff'd. 
To-night  the  spirits  of  air  rage  round  this  house. 
And  sometimes  through  the  wafted  curtain  bow 
My  taper's  slender  pyramid,  whose  light 
Flickers  on  names  of  power,  that  live  emboss'd 
In  jewels  on  great  shrines  (their  wealthiest  shrines 
And  durablest  are  here),  with  others,  too. 
This  age  keeps  count  of  on  her  civic  roll. 
Scarce  proudly  enough,  and  humbly  not  enough, — 
Amidst  th'  antique  and  new  perennial  peers. 
Thine,  Landob.     Ruffle  not,  ye  wintry  blasts. 
That  brow  beneath  its  coronal,  for  Time's 
Unwearied  bi'cath  may  never  thin  a  bud 
The  coronal  upon  that  brow  I     Blow  soft 
Along  the  Vale  of  Springs  whilst  he  is  there  I 

Nor  visit  fiercely  my  unshclter'd  door, 
AVho  from  this  utmost  edge,  remote  and  rude, 
Dare  to  that  valley  ou  your  pinions  wafl 
A  hymnal  greeting — ah,  too  wildly  dare  I 
Were  not  the  lower  still  the  harsher  judge. 

Yet  hear  me,  tempests  I — as  ye  drown  that  toll. 

Time's  footfall  on  the  mystic  boundary 

That  severs  year  from  year — could  such  a  wind 

Blow  out  of  any  quarter  of  the  heaven 

As  to  lay  ruin'd,  worse  than  Nineveh, 

The  thrones  where  men  of  serpent  forehead  sit, 

And  eyes  of  smoky  hell-spark,  with  their  spur 

Firm  in  the  people's  neck  ;  nor  less  indignant. 

Shatter  their  chairs,  whose  white,  angelic  robes 

Drape  the  hog- paunch,  or  lend  the  juo^gler  sleeve — 

Swift  purifier!  whirl  them  to  the  mud! 

Ay,  the  Lord  lives,  and,  therefore,  down  with  ye  I 

Rotten  impostors,  down !     Could  such  a  wind 

Blow  out  of  any  quarter  of  the  heaven. 

Content,  my  habitancy,  like  a  twig, 

Tom  in  the  mighty  tempest,  would  I  crawl. 

Shivering  for  shelter,  or  scoop  out  a  cave  ^ 

Among  the  rabbits  in  the  benty  sand, 

Or  else  need  none. 

Dark  clouds  are  taking  wing 
Out  of  the  wave  continually.     They  fly 
Over  those  heaps  of  benty  sand,  and  moor 
And  mountain,  eastward,  hurrying  to  the  dawn  ; 
There  where  a  New  Day  and  Sew  Year  roll  up 
In  misty  light.     Eastward  I  look  and  hail 
Thee,  Landor,  with  the  Year ;  inscrutable 
In  all  its  fates  ;  and  over  all  its  fates 
The  throne  of  God,  eternal,  just,  serene. 

William  Allingham. 

New  Yew'i  Eve,  1852-3. 
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ON  HEBEDITART  MISFORTUNB  IN  CERTAIN  FAMILIES. 

**  Ludit  In  hnmanif  dlvlnft  potentia  rebni, 
£t  oerUun  pneaena  vix  habet  hor*  fldem.** 

OVIDk 
*'  Shonld  no  diceue  thy  torpid  veins  ioTftde, 
Nor  meUincholy*!  phantomi  haunt  thy  ihade  i 
Yet  hope  not  life  from  grief  or  danger  Aree, 
Nor  think  the  doom  of  man  rerera'd  for  thee.*' 

Dr.  JoHMsoy.     Vanilp  «if  HitBimn  Wishgt, 

"The  world  la  tnll  of  itrange  yiciaaitndea.*' 
"Men  are  the  aport  of  circnnutancea,  when 
The  drcumatanoea  aeem  the  aport  of  men.** 

Lord  Btroh. 


Many  people  fancy,  or  try  to  persuade 
themselres,  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  good  or  bad  luck.  The  words  are 
simple,  colloquial^  intelligible,  of  ho- 
nest Saxon  descent,  and  as  much  in 
use  as  any  in  our  language.  But  there 
are  stiff,  prim  objectors,  who  affect  to 
be  shocked  when  these  terms  are  ap- 
plied to  the  af&irs  of  men.  They  start 
as  if  piety  was  inyaded,  and  the  doc- 
trine of  predestination  making  insi- 
dious approaches  under  a  masked  bat- 
tery. According  to  their  orthodoxy 
the  events  of  every  man's  life  are  in 
his  own  hands,  to  be  regulated  by  his 
own  conduct.  If  he  is  in  the  right 
course  he  will  succeed.  If  he  has 
strayed  into  a  wrong  path  he  will 
fail.  The  wise  man  cannot  miss  the 
mark,  which  the  fool  can  never  ap- 
proach. Actions  govern  fate.  "Fate," 
says  the  greatest  of  modern  poets,  in 
1823,  ''  is  a  good  excuse  for  our  own 
will."  Home,  the  author  of  Doug^o^ 
(and  a  clergyman  besides),  many  years 
before,  wrote  and  printed  in  the  first 
edition  of  his  tragedy  that  circum- 
stances could  be  controlled  by  deter- 
mination, and  that 

"  Fcraiative  wiadom  la  the  fate  of  roan." 

But  he  raised  an  outcry  under  which 
he  quailed,  and  in  the  next  edition 
expunged  the  line,  and  explained  away 
the  hypothesis.  A  theory  such  as  this 
is  plausible  as  well  as  wholesome,  if  it 
could  be  carried  out  to  a  logical  or 
practical  conclusion.  But  it  breaks 
down  before  arriving  at  either.  Daily 
experience,  the  auuiority  of  history, 
and  above  all,  the  study  of  the  inspired 
writings,  teach  us  that  it  is  impossible. 
Le  Sage  (in  "  Gil  Bias")  quotes  from  an 
anonymous  Pope,  who  says,  "  Quand 
il  vous  arrivera  quelque  grand  malheur 


examinez  vous  bien,  et  vous  verrez 
qu'il  y  aura  toujours  un  peu  de  votre 
faute  " — "  Whenever  any  heavy  mis- 
fortune happens  to  you  examine  your- 
self  well,  and  you  will  be  sure  to  find 
that  it  is  in  some  measure  your  own 
fault."  With  all  deference  to  his  Ho- 
liness, his  dictum  will  encounter  many 
dissentient  voices.  Reader,  were  you 
ever  in  a  house  when  tlie  next  room 
lodger  set  fire  to  his  curtains  by  read- 
ing in  bed,  and  burnt  you  out  in  a 
mortal  terror,  with  the  loss  of  all  your 
moveables  ?  Were  you  ever  upset 
with  the  fracture  of  ribs,  arms,  or 
legs  in  a  stage  coach,  or  a  railway 
train,  by  the  wilful  carelessness  of  the 
conductors  ?  Were  you  ever  gored  by 
a  bull,  bit  by  a  mad  do^,  or  shot  by 
an  unskilful  sportsman  Avken  you  were 
walking  in  the  fields  ?  Were  you  ever 
assaulted,  plundered,  and  thrown  into 
a  ditch  by  three  footpads,  when  you 
were  sauntering  in  a  secluded  lane, 
full  of  gentle  aspirations,  and  enjoying 
the  tranquillity  of  the  evening?  Were 
you  ever  run  over  by  an  onmibus  when 
you  were  not  crossing  a  crowded  tho- 
roughfare, but  trying  hard  to  keep 
out  of  the  way  ?  Were  you  ever  ar- 
rested in  mistdce  for  another,  or  sub- 
poenaed on  a  trial  in  a  case  of  which 
jrou  knew  nothing,  when  von  were 
just  setting  out  on  a  most  important 
journey  ?  Did  your  carriage  ever  break 
down  when  half-an-hour  would  have 
enabled  you  to  prevent  a  weak  rela- 
tive from  making  a  foolish  will  ?  Did 
you  ever  get  your  eye  knocked  out  by 
a  stone,  intended  for  some  one  else  ? 
Were  you  ever  injured  in  purse  or  re- 
putation by  evil  reports  which  had  no 
shadow  of  a  basis  ?  Did  you  ever  suf- 
fer from  a  treacherous  friend,  a  scold- 
ing wife,  an  insolvent  partner,  or  an 
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extravagant  son  ?  Were  you  ever 
more  than  half  killed^  and  ^our  con. 
stitution  ruined  by  a  physician  who 
mistook  your  case^  or  Dy  a  ruthless 
surgeon  who  treated  you  as  a  subject 
to  try  experiments  on  for  the  advance- 
ment of  science  ?  All  these  are  among 
the  severer  casualties  of  existence; 
some  or  other  of  them  happen  almost 
daily,  but  what  reasoning  will  con- 
vince the  sufferer  that  he  has  helped 
to  bring  them  on  himself?  A  satirical 
poety  in  summing  up  a  list  of  second 
and  third  class  annoyances,  arising 
from  the  proceedings  of  others,  ob- 
serves justly. 


M  . 


Thete  are  paltry  tbingi,  and  yet 


rye  Mueely  nen  the  man  they  did  not  fret.'* 

There  can  be  no  doubt  we  sometimes 
produce  our  own  miscarriages  by  wil. 
fulness,  want  of  judgment,  unsteadi. 
ness  in  principle,  or  by  not  knowing 
when  and  how  to  seize  the  favouring 
opportunity.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
our  ablest  efforts  are  often  rendered 
abortive  by  a  counter-tide  of  disaster 
we  have  not  set  flowing,  and  which  we 
can  neither  stem  nor  turn.  For  pur- 
poses we  are  unable  to  fathom,  the 
presiding  providence  which  governs 
the  universe  dispenses  or  withholds 
the  blessings  of  temporal  prosperity 
without  re^rence  to  personal  charac- 
ter. The  good  are  often  hunted  by 
cakimity,  while  the  bad  appear  to  oe 
selected  as  the  special  favourites  of 
fortune.  Some  cannot  succeed  by  any 
efibrt  of  genius  or  virtue,  while  others 
are  impervious  to  failure,  although  not 
distinguished  by  superior  talent  or  in- 
tegrity. It  is  better  to  study  and 
draw  profit  from  this  lesson  than  to 
cavil  on  the  causes  bv  which  it  b  pro- 
duced. As  long  as  human  nature  ex- 
ists under  its  present  construction,  so 
long  will  human  beings  believe  in  the 
predominant  influence  of  what  all  un- 
derstand when  they  apply  the  terms, 
lucky  and  unlucky,  to  particular  fa- 
milies, individuals,  or  transactions. 
They  are  not  led  to  this  by  any  want 
of  proper  notions  on  the  subject  of  re- 
ligion ;  neither  do  they  build  temples 
to  the  goddess  Fortuna,  nor  hold  faith 
with  the  pagan  doctrine  that  Clotho, 
Lachesis,  and  Atropos  regulate  the 
destinies  of  mortals,  as  laid  down  in 
the  ancient  mythology.  We  have  vo- 
lunteered these  few  words  of  explana- 
tion as  a  preliminary  defence,  to  pre- 
vent the  ultra-pious  frombeingscandal- 


ised,  to  avoid  misinterpretation  when 
we  use  common  expressions  in  their 
ordinary  sense,  and  to  anticipate  and 
disarm  the  possible  charge  oi  dissemi- 
nating heterodox  opinions.  Lord  Lit- 
tleton, in  the  preface  to  his  "  Dia- 
logues of  the  Dead,"  quotes  a  very 
apposite  passage  from  certain  Italian 
writers,  "  Se  avessi  nominato  FaXo, 
Fortuna,  Destine,  Elysio,  Stige,  &c., 
sono  scherzi  di  penna  poetica,  non  sen- 
timenti  di  animo  cattolico."  ''If  I 
have  named  Fate,  Fortune,  Destiny, 
Elysium,  Styx,  &c.,  they  are  omy 
the  sports  of  a  poetical  pen,  not  the 
sentiments  of  a  catholic  mind. 

A  De  Moivre  calculates  with  mathe- 
matical nicety  what  he  calls  "  the  doc- 
trine of  chances."  Experience  falsi- 
fies the  calculation  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten.  The  profound  arithmetician  tells 
vou,  that  if  you  take  the  dice  in  your 
hand  it  is  thirty  to  one  against  your 
throwing  a  particular  number,  and  a 
hundred  to  one  against  your  repeating 
the  same  throw  three  times  in  succes- 
sion, and  so  on  in  an  augmenting  ratio. 
You  take  the  dice  and  throw.  At  the 
first  cast  up  comes  the  unlikely  num- 
ber, and  you  repeat  it  eleven  times 
running.  Away  goes  the  calculation, 
but  neither  he  nor  ;^ou  can  explain  the 
agency  by  which  it  is  foiled.  And  thus 
it  is  nrom  the  veriest  trifles  up  to  the 
gravest  avocations  of  life.  Fortune 
decides  everything;  and  what  we  mean 
to  convey  by  fortune  is  well  expressed 
in  the  closing  sentence  of  the  historian 
of  the  Peninsular  War,  "  that  name 
for  the  combinations  of  infinite  power, 
without  whose  aid  the  designs  of  man 
are  as  bubbles  on  a  troubled  ocean." 
Shakspeare  conveys  the  same  mean- 
ing in  two  impressive  lines— 

*  There  is  a  Froyldenoe  that  ahapea  onr  enda, 
Bough  hew  them  aa  we  wilL'* 

Cardinal  Mazarin  would  never  em- 
ploy a  general  proverbially  unfortu- 
nate, no  matter  how  strongly  recom- 
mended or  how  evident  his  capability. 
With  him  luck  was  all,  talent  nothing 
if  linked  to  an  unpropitious  star.  His 
great  predecessor,  Richelieu,  thought 
differently.  His  favourite  maxim  was, 
**  an  unfortunate  and  imprudent  per- 
son are  synonymous  terms."  Juvenal 
said  the  same  thing  long  before  him : 
"  Nullum  numen  abcst,  si  sit  pruden- 
tia."  The  rule  may  hold  good  in  ge- 
neral, but  it  abounds  with  exceptions. 
Thousands  dislike  commencing  any  im- 
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portant  undertaking  on  a  Friday. 
Many  strong  minds  (Cromwell  inclu- 
ded) have  believed  that  particular 
days  had  a  particular  influence  on 
their  fortunes.  Uneven  numbers  are 
more  popular  than  even  ones.  A  su- 
perstitious, or  religious  origin  may  be 
claimed  for  this  preference.  Viroril 
assures  us  that  "  Kumero  Deus  impare 
gaudet.***  Superstitious  fancies  are  not 
of  necessity  hnked  with  weakness  or 
want  of  courage.  No  one  can  doubt 
the  bravery  of  Marshal  Saxe,  yet  it 
was  said  of  him  that  he  always  looked 
under  his  bud  every  night,  and  locked 
his  chamber  door.  He  had  a  peculiar 
horror  of  cats  or  other  nocturnal  in- 
truders. Cumberland,  a  veiy  moral 
writer,  makes  one  of  the  characters  in 
his  most  popular  comedy  deliver  him- 
self as  follows,  on  the  subject  of  per- 
petual ill  luck.  The  speaker  had  not 
changed  his  sex  like  Tiresias,  but  he 
had  shifted  his  character  as  oflen  as 
Proteus  did  his  form.  He  is  a  rogue, 
but  he  reasons  from  experience.  •*  It 
is  not  upon  slight  grounds,"  says  he, 
^'  that  I  despair.  There  had  used  to 
be  a  livelihood  to  be  picked  up  in  this 
country,  both  for  the  honest  and  dis- 
honest. I  have  tried  each  walk,  and 
am  likely  to  starve  at  last;  there  is 
not  a  point  to  which  the  art  and  fa- 
culty of  man  can  turn  that  I  have  not 
set  mine  to  but  in  vain;  I  am  beat 
through  every  quarter  of  the  compass. 
I  have  blustered  for  prerogative,  I 
have  bellowed  for  freedom,  I  have  of- 
fered to  serve  my  country,  I  have  en- 
gaged to  betray  it.  Why  1  have  talked 
treason,  writ  treason,  and  if  a  man 
can't  live  by  that,  he  can  live  by  no- 
thing. Here  I  set  up  as  a  bookseller, 
and  people  leave  on  reading  imme- 
diately. If  I  was  to  turn  butcher  I 
believe  o*  my  conscience  they'd  leave 
off"  eating." 

Sylla  assumed  the  surname  of  Fe- 
lix, or  the  Fortunate.  Napoleon 
considered  himself  the  chosen  fa- 
vourite of  destiny,  and  christened 
Massena,  one  of  his  ablest  marshals, 
"  L'Enfant  gate  de  la  Fortune."  Ci- 
cero, when  ne  proposed  Pompey  to 
the  Roman  senate,  to  undertake  the 
war  against  the  pirates  who  had  nearly 


annihilated  the  naval  power  of  the  re* 
public  in  the  Meditenanean,  recom- 
mended  him  as  "  semper /elix,"  always 
lucky,  before  he  spaKe  of  his  superior 
abilities  or  experience.  The  prestioje 
of  success  alone  surmounts  many  diffi- 
culties. Ascending  from  those  named 
to  much  higher  authority,  we  find  it 
written  in  the  Psalms  (Prayer-book 
version),  '*  We  have  wished  you  good 
luck,  ye  that  are  of  the  house  of  the 
Lord." 

The  heathens  treated  their  chosen 
deities  with  marked  disrespect.  The 
private  history  of  the  court  of  Olympus 
IS  certainly  neither  edifying  nor  ex- 
empLiry ;  nevertheless,  it  seems  incon- 
sistent that  mankind  should  not  be 
held  more  in  awe  by  those  beings,  in 
whose  divine  attributes  they  affected  to 
believe,  and  to  whom  they  went  throogh 
the  external  mockery  of  offering  sacri- 
fices. The  old  Greek  poet  takes  thorn 
to  task  roundly,  who  says — "The 
gods  are  disgraced  by  the  prosperity 
of  the  wicked. "t  Seneca  repeats  the 
sentiment  in  speaking  of  S^'lla — "De- 
orum  crimen,  Sylla  tam  fehx" — "The 
gods  were  criminal  in  aUowins  Sylla 
to  be  so  fortunate."  Cicero  luso  de- 
clares, that  the  lasting  good  fortune  of 
Harpalus,  a  successful  pirate,  bore 
testimony  against  the  gods.  Lucan 
depreciates  the  popular  immortals  to 
enhance  his  compliment  to  Cato  of 
Utica, 

••  Victrlz  causa  diii  placnit,  led  vicU  Catoni."t 

*<  The  gods  and  Cato  did  in  thii  divid«  | 
They  clioie  the  oonqnering — h«   the   eooQvoe 
■Ide.** 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Cicero 
had  a  clear  idea  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  and  of  one  omnipotent  intel- 
ligence. When  he  wrote,  he  must 
have  felt  the  utter  absurdity  of  the 
existing  system.  Lucan,  an  avowed 
heathen,  has  recorded  his  own  internal 
conviction  in  another  very  impressive 
passage,  which  is  oflen  quoted : — 

*■  Eitno  Doi  ledca  niat  terra,  et  pontni,  et  aer, 
'£t  (SBlum,  et  vlrtui  f  Superoa  quid  quaiflaiai  nUti  f 
.Jupiter  at,  qoodcuqque  yldea  qnoconqne  morerlt.'" 

"Is  there  any  other  scat  of  the  divin- 
ity than  the  earth,  the  sea  and  air,  Uio 
heavens  and  virtue?  Why  do  we 
seek  for  God  beyond  ?    He  is  what- 


♦  Eclog.  vii.  1.  75. 

X  Lucaii*s  Latinity  is  certainly  good  for  a  Spaniard,  and  hid  poem  very  creditable  to  a  very 
young  man.  Had  he  lived,  he  mit^ht  have  ranked  among  the  best  writers  of  the  Augustan 
age^  in  spite  of  the  sentence  of  Scaliger,  who  says,  he  barks  rather  than  sings. 
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ever  you  seej  He  is  whererer  you 
move.*'  These  contradictions  are  re- 
markablcj  bat  many  parallel  cases 
may  be  readily  produced  from  the  an- 
cient writers.  They  appear  to  have 
looked  upon  their  own  received  my- 
thology  as  an  ingenious  allegory. 

History  shows  how  misfortune  has 
dogged  the  steps  of  certain  families  for 
many  succeeding  generations.  For 
eminent  examples,  let  us  trace  down 
the  annals  of  three  royal  houses.  The 
successors  of  Charlemagne,  or  Carlo- 
vinaian  kings,  who  occupied  the  throne 
of  France  for  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  years  ;  the  race  of  Stuart,  who 
reigned  in  Scotland  and  England  for 
three  hundred  and  forty-three  years  ; 
and  the  second  line  of  Yalois,  suc- 
ceeded by  the  collateral  branches  of 
Bourbon  and  Bourbon-Orleans,  who 
numbered,  jointly,  thirteen  French  so- 
vereigns, extending  over  three  hundred 
and  thirty- three  years,  counting  from 
the  accession  of  Francis  I.  to  the  depo- 
sition of  Louis  Philippe. 

Charlemagne  was  a  great  man,  a 
great  conqueror^  and  a  most  success- 
ful monarch.  He  consolidated  and 
left  a  mighty  empire  to  his  posterity, 
of  whom  it  18  dimcult  to  decide  whe- 
ther they  are  most  remarkable  for  their 
misfortunes  or  their  unworthiness. 
Louis  the  Meek,  only  son  of  Charle- 
magne, was  fitter  for  the  cowl  than 
the  sceptre.  He  was  a  melancholy, 
subdued  religionist,  who  never  smiled. 
His  court  resembled  an  hospital.  His 
life  Gike  that  of  Henry  II.  of  England) 
was  embittered  by  the  disobedience 
of  his  children ;  in  the  course  of  these 
domestic  quarrelshe  was  twice  deposed^ 
and  finally  died  for  want  of  food,  in 
consequence  of  a  superstitious  panic. 
His  son  and  successor,  Charles  the 
Bald,  was  poisoned  by  Sededas,  his 
Jewish  physician^  and  died  in  a  miser- 
able hut,  while  crossing  Mont  Cenis. 
During  this  reign  a  remarkable  plague 
of  locusts  occurred  in  France.  Louis 
the  Stutterer,  son  of  Charles  the  Bald, 
reigned  only  eighteen  months,  when 
he  too  was  carried  oft'  by  poison. 
Charles,  King  of  Aquitainc,  brother  to 
the  Stutterer,  was  killed  by  a  blow  on 
the  head,  from  a  nobleman  named  Al- 
bnin,  whom,  for  an  idle  frolic,  he 
sought  to  terrify  in  a  childish  disguise. 
Louis  III.  and  Carloman,  sons  of  the 
Stutterer,  were  crowned  together  on 
the  death  of  their  father.  Both  died 
before  either  had  reached  the  early 


age  of  t  wen ty- two.  The  death  of  Louis 
is  attributed  to  two  causes,  poison  and 
an  accident.  Some  historians  say,  that 
riding  through  the  streets  of  Tours, 
he  pursued  a  handsome  girl,  the 
daughter  of  a  citizen  named  Germond. 
She  escaped  from  him  in  terror,  by  a 
low  and  narrow  gateway  ;  the  king 
endeavoured  to  force  his  horse  through, 
broke  his  back,  and  died.  Carloman 
was  killed  by  the  spear  of  one  of  his 
attendants,  aimed  at  a  wild  boar.  It 
pierced  his  thigh,  and  in  a  few  days 
deprived  him  of  his  crown  and  life. 
In  his  dying  moments  he  had  the 
generosity  to  screen  from  the  mistaken 
resentment  of  the  public  his  unfortu- 
nate domestic,  by  imputing  his  wound 
to  the  rage  of  the  animal  he  pursued. 
Charles  the  Fat,  the  next  king  of  the 
race  of  Charlemaonie,  but  not  the  di- 
rect heir  to  the  throne,  was  set  aside 
for  utter  incapacity  within  four  years, 
and  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  indi- 
gence, that  he  was  left  without  a  single 
servant,  or  the  common  necessaries  of 
life.  Luitprand,  Bishop  of  Mayence, 
relieved  his  immediate  wants  ;  and 
Amulf,  his  successful  competitor,  ac- 
corded him  a  scanty  pension  ;  but  he 
perished  shortly  under  the  combined 
evils  of  indigence,  grief,  and  violence. 
Charles  the  Simple,  posthumous  son  of 
Louis  the  Stammerer,  succeeded  on 
the  death  of  Eudes,  who  was  not  a 
scion  of  the  family.  After  reigning 
nearly  thirty  years,  Charles  was  im- 
prisoned at  Peronne,  where  he  was 
put  to  death  by  Herbert,  Count  de 
Vermandois.  Louis  IV.,  called  the 
Stranger,  from  having  been  educated 
in  England,  succeeded  his  father  the 
Simple.  He  was  killed,  when  hunting, 
by  a  fall  frt)m  his  horse.  His  son, 
liOthaire,  and  grandson,  Louis  Y.,  or 
the  Slothful,  were  both  poisoned  by 
their  wives,  for  presuming  to  pay  too 
much  attention  to  their  little  indiscre- 
tions. The  Sluggard  was  the  last  of 
the  Carlovingian  monarchs.  His  uncle, 
Charles,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  survived 
him,  the  only  remaining  representative 
of  tiie  blood  of  Charlemagne.  His 
character  was  so  worthless  and  con- 
temptible, that  the  nobles  unanimous- 
ly excluded  him  from  the  crown,  to 
which  Hugh  Capet  was  as  unani- 
mously elected.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  by  the  French  historians,  that  the 
epithets  given  to  the  princes  of  the 
Carlovingian  race,  were  almost  all  ex- 
pressive of  the  contemptuous  light  in 
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which  that  family  was  held  by  the  peo- 
ple over  whom  they  reigned.  It  would 
seem  as  if  they  assisted  lineal  mis. 
fortune  by  lineal  imbecility  and  ill 
conduct/ 

Let  lis  now  turn  to  the  house  of 
Stuart.  Robert  II. » the  first  sovereign 
of  that  family,  succeeded  to  the  throne 
of  Scotland  on  the  death  of  David 
(Bruce)  11.  without  issue.  Robert  was 
the  son  of  Margervj  daughter  of  the 
great  liberator  of  his  country,  Robert 
Bruce,  and  his  direct  representative  in 
default  of  male  descendants.  The  lineage 
sprang  from  the  Anglo-Konnan  race 
of  Fitz-Alan.  This  pedigree  has  been 
distinctly  traced  by  late  antiquaries, 
to  the  suppi'cssion  of  many  fabulous 
legends.  The  surname  of  Stewart,  or 
Stuart  (it  is  spelt  both  ways  by  learned 
authorities),  supplanted  that  of  Fitz. 
Alan,  in  virtue  of  the  dignity  of  senes- 
chal, or  steward  of  the  royal  house- 
hold, which  had  become  hereditary  in 
the  family.  Robert  II.  reigned  mne- 
teen  years,  without  any  sign^  disaster ; 
and  though  not  possessed  of  brilliant 
talents,  or  much  personal  activity,  was 
a  reasonably  good  monarch,  and,  on 
the  whole,  better  and  more  fortunate 
than  many  of  his  successors.  Robert 
III.  died  of  a  broken  heart,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  murder  of  his  eldest, 
and  the  captivity  of  his  second  son. 
David  Duke  of  Rothsay,  and  Prince 
Royal  of  Scotland,  was  confined  in  the 
palace  of  Falkland,  and  cruelly  starved 
to  death,  through  the  machinftions  of 
his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Albanv.  James, 
his  younger  brother,  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  after  a  long  imprisonment  in 
England.  He  put  to  death,  under  ju- 
dicial prosecutions,  several  of  his  near- 
est kindred ;  and  was  murdered  in  a 
conspiracy,  headed  by  his  uncle,  Wal- 
ter Earl  of  Athol,  who,  for  perpetra- 
ting this  act  of  regicide,  was  executed 
with  dreadful  tortures.  James  II.  was 
killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  cannon,  at 
the  siege  of  Roxburgh  Castle,  in  the 
twenty-ninth  year  ofhis  age.  He  was 
called  James  with  the  fiery  face,  from 
a  red  spot  which  disfigured  his  other- 
wise handsome  countenance.  But 
he  merited  the  title  of  fiery  more 
justly  from  the  natural  violence  of 
nis  temper,  which  led  him  to  slay  the 


Earl  of  Douglas  with  his  own  hand, 
and  under  his  own  roof,  at  Stirling 
Castle ;   much  after  the  manner  ia 
which  the  Roman  Emperor,  Yalenti- 
nias  IIL,  assassinated  his  great  general 
and  deliverer,  iEtius,  in  a  private  con- 
ference.    James  IIL,  flymg  from  a 
battle  with  his  rebellious  nobles,  his 
horse  started  at  the  sight  of  a  woman 
drawing  water  at  a  well,  and  threw 
him  to  the  ground.  He  was  borne  into 
the  neighbouring  mill,  and  incau^ous- 
ly  prodaimed  his  name  and  qualities. 
Some  of  the  enemy  who  followed  en- 
tered the  hut,  recognised  and  slew 
their  monarch,  whose  body  was  never 
found,  neither  were  the  murderers  ever 
identified.    He  was  a  weak  and  nnfor- 
tunate,  rather  than  a  bad  sovereign, 
although  suspicions  rest  on  his  memory, 
of  havmg  participated  in  the  death  of 
his  brother,  the  Earl  of  Marr.     James 
IV.,  his  son  and  successor,  was  forced 
into  the  rebellion  against  his  father ;  as 
a  penance  for  which,  he  ever  after  wore 
an  iron  belt  next  to  his  body.  He  fell,  in 
the  forty-first  year  of  his   age,  and 
twenty-sixth  of  his  reign,  with  all  his 
principal  peers  and  knights,   on  the 
fatal  field  of  Flodden.     His  death  in 
this  battle  was  long  disbelieved  and 
disputed  by  the  Scottish  chroniclers ; 
but  the  accuracy  of  modern  research 
has  placed  it   beyond   an  "  historic 
doubt."    James  v.  died  of  vexation 
for  the  ruin  and  dispersion  of  his  army 
at  Solway  Moss  —  he  wa^  then  only 
thirty  years  of  age.      His  two  male 
children  had  expired  within  a  few  days 
of  each  other  in  the  preceding  year. 
His  last  words,  on  being  told,  when  on 
his  death  bed,  that  his  queen  was  de- 
livered of  a  daughter,  were  long  re- 
membered and  otten  repeated — *'  The 
crown  came  with  a  lass,  and  it  will  go 
with  a  lass."     Mary  Stuart,  a  widow 
before  her  nineteenth  year,  was  deposed 
and  imprboned  by  her  own  subjects^ 
and  compelled  to  take  shelter  in  Eng- 
land, where  she  was  beheaded,  after  a 
lengthened   captivity,    by  her  rival, 
Elizabeth.  The  fretful  valetudinarian. 
Pope,  called  his  life  "  a  long  disease." 
The  existence  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
may  be  designated  one  accumulated  ca- 
lamity, with  scarcely  an  interval  of  en- 
i'oyment,   after  she  grew  to  woman* 
lood.     Henry  Stuart,  Lord  Dandey, 


*  The  surname  of  Capet  may  be  derived  firom  the  Latin  word  Cc^t,  as  the  foander  of  a 
dynasty ;  from  a  cap  called  **  Capet,"  which  he  introduced ;  or  from  his  having  a  very  lajge 
bead. 
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her  coasin  and  second  husband,  was 
blown  up  by  conspirators  in  his  own 
country  residence,  near  Edinburgh. 
In  the  person  of  James  V I.  of  Scotland, 
and  first  of  England,  the  only  child  of 
Mary,  the  hereditary  claim  to  family 
misfortune  appears  to  have  been  sus- 
pended  for  a  time,  to  descend  with  in- 
creased weight  on  his  posterity.  But 
James  sustained  the  domestic  affliction 
of  losing  his  eldest  son,  and  heir  ap- 
parent, Henry  Prince  of  Wales,  whose 
early  death  extinguished  a  brilliant 
promise,  and  whose  dawning  excellen- 
cies  might  (had  it  been  so  permitted) 
have  removed  the  ban  from  his  house. 
The  unhappy  father  was  even  accused 
of  hastemng  the  end  of  his  son,  from 
jealousy;  and  his  own  demise  has  been 
imputed  to  poison,  through  his  favour, 
ite,  Yilliers,  the  first  Duke  of  Buck, 
ingham.  But  neither  of  these  chaises 
rest  on  sufficient  grounds.  We  are  not 
to  believe  such  secret  histories  as  that 
of  Sir  Anthony  Weldon.  Elizabeth, 
Queen  of  Bohemia,  daughter  of  James 
I.,  and  direct  ancestress  of  the  house 
of  Brunswick,  was  one  of  the  most  un. 
fortunate  princesses  that  ever  lived. 
Her  life  reads  more  like  a  romance 
than  a  reality.  The  sufferings,  priva- 
tions, and  domestic  afflictions  she  en. 
dured,  are  almost  equal  to  those  of  her 

frandmother,  except  that  she  was  not 
rought  to  a  violent  end,  but  lingered 
through  a  neglected  old  age,  in  ob. 
Bcurit^  and  dependence.  Of  the  two 
lots.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the 
less  enviable.  Charles  I.,  afler  a 
stormy  life,  in  a  great  measure  pro. 
duced  by  his  own  obstinacy,  perished 
on  a  scaffold.  With  all  our  monar- 
chical propensities,  we  hesitate  to  call 
him  a  martyr.  Charles  II.  endured  ten 
years  of  poverty  and  exile  without  re- 
form ;  returned,  set  an  example  of  un- 
matched  profflgacy,  equally  regardless  of 
national  honour  or  private  reputation, 
and  died  suddenlv  of  apoplexy,  with^ 
out  time  for  reform  or  repentance. 
Bishop  Burnet  states,  in  his  history  of 
hb  own  times,  "  that  there  were  appa- 
rent suspicions  of  his  having  been  poi- 
soned.'* Churchill  echoes  the  opinion, 
and  points  directly  at  the  object  of  sus- 
picion; but  a  professed  political  satirist 
18  always  doubtful  authority.  He 
sums  up  his  bitins  philippic  against 
the  Merry  Monarcn,  thus : — 


"  To  crown  the  whole,  scorning  the  public 

good, 
Which  through  his  reign  he  litde  under- 
stood, 
Or  little  heeded,  with  too  narrow  aim, 
He  re-assumed  a  bigot  brother's  claim  ; 
And  having  made  time-serving  senates  bow, 
Suddenly  died — that  brother  best  knew  how ; 
No  matter  how — he  slept  among  the  dead, 
And  Jambs,   his  brother,  reigned  in  his 
stead."* 

James  II.  was  driven  from  the 
throne  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign, 
and  consumed  his  old  age  in  poverty, 
in  "hope  deferred,"  and  in  fruitless 
efforts  to  recover  what  he  needed  never 
to  have  lost,  but  for  his  own  unpro- 
voked bigotry.  His  eldest  daughter 
Mary,  consort  of  William  III.,  died 
childless,  of  the  small-pox,  in  her 
thirty-eighth  year.  Anne,  afler  a 
reign  of  twelve  years,  which  though 
glorious,  was  rendered  unhappy  by 
party  disputes,  died  of  a  broken  heart, 
occasioned  by  the  loss  of  a  numerous 
family,  and  the  quarrels  of  her  favoured 
servants.  Prince  James,  known  in 
history  as  the  Old  Pretender,  or  Che- 
valier de  St.  George,  in  attempting  to 
recover  the  throne  from  which  he  was 
excluded  by  the  Act  of  Settlement, 
occasioned  only  his  best  friends  and 
most  devoted  adherents  to  perish  by 
the  executioner.  His  life  was  inglo- 
rious and  unfortunate ;  he  died  an  ex. 
ile  at  Rome,  having  lived  to  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  seventy-eight.  His  son, 
Charles  Edward,  after  the  failure  of 
his  chivalrous  attempt  in  '^  forty-five," 
endured  incredible  hardships  and  mis- 
fortunes, and,  finally,  gave  himself  up 
to  indolence  and  low  debauchery, 
which  enervated  his  constitution,  and 
weakened  his  intellects.  Henry  Bene, 
diet,  his  younger  brother,  became  Car- 
dinal  of  Tone,  lived  at  Rome  on  a 
pension  badly  paid,  and  died  at  the 
advanced  age  of  eighty-two,  in  1807. 
With  him,  the  race  became  extinct  in 
the  male  line.  The  tomb  of  the  last 
Stuart  in  St.  Peter's,  at  Rome,  bears 
the  futile  and  ostentatious  inscription, 
"  Henricus  IX.*' 

Francis  I.  of  France,  founder  of 
the  second  house  of  Yalois,  was 
a  monarch  of  brilliant  endowments 
and  daring  courage.  His  ambition 
involved  his  country  in  constant  wars. 


*  See  Choichill^s  Poem  of  *<  Gotham,"  Bookil 
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and  the  defeat  of  Pavia  inflicted  a 
wound  on  his  power,  from  which  he 
never  recovered.  His  life  was  em- 
bittered by  imprisonment,  by  the  pre- 
mature death  of  his  eldest  son,  and 
shortened  by  personal  excesses.  His 
reign  was  equally  distinguished  by 
outward  splendour,  internal  exhaus- 
tion, and  constant  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune.* Henr}'  11. ,  his  second  son  and 
successor,  was  accidentally  killed  in  a 
tournament  by  the  Sieur  de  Lorges, 
Count  de  Montgomeri.  It  seems 
something  like  a  fatality  that  the  father 
of  this  same  "Capitame  de  Ix)^s," 
had  severely  wounded  the  king,  Fran- 
cis  I.,  on  the  head,  with  a  firebrand, 
when  amusing  himself  by  attacking  a 
house  with  snow. balls.  Uenrj'  11. ,  by 
bis  demon-queen,  Catherine  of  Medi- 
cis,  lefl  four  sons,  so  that  the  perma- 
nent succession  seemed  to  be  quite 
assured  in  his  immediate  progeny. 
Notwithstanding  this,  they  all  died 
without  issue  in  a  single  generation, 
and  the  crown  passed  away  to  a  distant 
collateral  branch.  Francis  II.  died 
in  his  eighteenth  year,  and  Charles  IX. 
in  his  twenty-fourth.  The  first,  of  an 
abscess  in  the  ear,  the  last  of  a  strange 
and  unnatural  disease  in  which  blood 
oozed  out  from  the  pores  of  his  skin. 
This  horrible  death  was  pronounced  by 
many  a  judgment  from  Heaven,  in 
consequence  of  the  massacre  of  St. 
13arth«)lomew ;  but  there  are  good 
grounds  for  supposing  that  Catherine 
de  Medicis  assibted  in  removing  her 
two  elder  sons  to  make  room  for  her 
favourite,  Henry  III.  Henry  III. 
was  assassinated  by  James  Clement,  a 
Jacobin  friar,  before  he  had  reached 
his  fortieth  year,  and  in  the  sixteenth 
of  his  reign.  With  him  was  finally 
extinguished  the  race  of  Valois.  His 
younger  brother,  the  Duke  of  Anjou, 
Iiiul  died  of  a  decline  a  short  time  be- 
fore. Henry  IV.,  justly  surnamed  the 
Great,  the  founder  of  the  Bourbon 
dynasty,  was  the  best  and  ablest  sove- 
reign who  ever  sat  upon  the  throne  of 
France.  His  life  had  been  one  perpe- 
tual struggle  with  danger  and  diiii- 
culty ;  he  had  escaped  countless  perils, 
as  if  protected  by  an  segis,  but  fell  at 
last  by  the  hand  of  a  fanatical  as- 
SRssin.  His  son,  Louis  XIII.,  proved 
himself   a  degenerate    representative 


of  an  illustrious  sire,  while  his  daugh- 
ter Henrietta,  consort  of  Charles  I. 
of  England,  has  descended  to  pos- 
terity, as  remarkable  for  her  misfor- 
tunes, as  for  the  many  doubts  that 
cloud  her  reputation.  The  prosperous 
youth  and  manhood  of  Louis  XIV. 
were  more  than  balanced  by  the  do- 
mestic afflictions  and  public  reverse 
which  accompanied  his  old  age.  Louis 
XV.,  the  only  Kving  great-grandson 
of  his  predecessor,  long  survived  the 
title  or  "well-beloved,"  which  the 
early  enthusiasm  of  his  subjects  had 
too  hastily  bestowed.  He  became  so 
universally  detested,  that  his  death 
was  considered  a  national  blessing,  and 
he  ranks  deservedly  among  the  worst 
kings  who  are  handed  down  in  the  an. 
nals  of  his  country.  His  personal  ex- 
ample, encouraging  the  vices  and  de- 
bauchery of  the  court  and  higher 
classes,  sapped  the  foundations  of  roy- 
alty, broke  up  the  long-cherished  ties 
between  the  sovereign  and  the  {)eople» 
and  led  the  way  to  the  subsequent 
horrors  of  the  revolution  which  drag- 
ged Lous  XVI.  into  the  balcony  of  his 
own  palace,  with  a  cap  of  liberty  on 
his  head,  in  place  of  a  crown,  and 
shadowed  forth  the  outline  of  the 
guillotine,  on  which  he  shortly  after- 
wards perished. 
The  execution  of  Louis  XVI.  took 

?lace  on  the  21st  of  January ,  1793. 
'he  first  movements  of  the  revolution 
occurred  in  1789.  If  natural  pheno- 
mena have  any  designed  connexion  with 
human  events,  either  as  warnings  or 
coincidences,  more  than  one  of  no  ordi- 
nary character  heralded  the  important 
chang(>s  which  were  soon  to  unhinge 
the  whole  fabric  of  civilised  Bociety» 
and  endanger  the  best  established  in- 
stitutions. On  Sunday,  July  13tb« 
1768,  about  nine  o'clock,  an  almost 
total  darkness  covered  several  parts  of 
France,  without  any  eclipse.  Thi« 
was  followed  by  a  storm  more  tremen« 
dous  than  any  that  devastated  Europe* 
since  the  great  tempest  of  Kov.  36th, 
1703.  Louis  XVII.,  the  dauphin, 
and  legitimate  successor  of  his  father, 
was  closely  confined  by  the  terrorists, 
apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker,  named 
Simon,  who  treated  him  with  savage 
barbarity,  and  died  in  prison,  as  whs 
generally  believed,  of  poison.     Louis 


•  The    recent    "  Life    of   Francis  I.,**   by    Miss  Pardoe,    has  stripped  much    of   the 
gilding  from  his  hitherto  brilliant  and  captivating  character. 
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XVJlI.  was  restored  on  tbe  first  abdi- 
cation of  Napoleon,  in  1814,  under  the 
title  of  Le  Desire."  He  fled  within 
the  year,  returned  a  second  time  in  a 
few  months,  surrounded  by  the  bayo- 
nets of  foreign  allies,  and  died  on  the 
throne  in  1824.  His  brother,  Charles 
X.,  was  driven  out  by  the  revolution 
of  1830,  which  substituted  the  Orleans 
branch.  They,  in  turn,  succumbed 
under  another  revolution  in  1848, 
brought  on  by  the  Ulysses  of  the  fa- 
mily, Louis  Philippe.  The  Duke 
d'Angouleme,  eldest  son  of  Charles 
X..  and  Dauphin,  died  childless.  His 
brother,  the  Duke  de  Berri  was  assas- 
sinated in  1820,  by  Louvel.  The  only 
male  representative  of  the  house,  the 
Duke  de  Bourdeaux  (son  of  the 
Duke  de  Berri),  is  unmarried  and 
an  exile.    The  present  aspect  of  poli- 


tical  opinion  looks  very  unfavourable 
to  the  chance  of  his  restoration.  But 
in  these  days  of  rapid  change,  a  few 
turns  of  Fortune's  wheel  may  effect 
miracles.  His  affairs  are  scarcely  in 
so  dcsparatc  a  condition  as  were  those 
of  Louis  Napoleon,  when  a  prisoner 
in  the  citadel  of  Ham ;  and  tnere  he 
is  now.  Emperor  of  France,  with  un- 
limited power,  his  foot  firmly  planted 
on  the  Imperial  throne,  and  his  title 
acknowledged  by  every  power  in 
Europe. 

These  eminent  examples,  selected 
from  an  almost  endless  list,  convey  an 
impressive  lesson.  They  may  serve  to 
check  ambition,  and  console  humility. 
When  we  ponder  over  them,  we  feel 
the  truth  with  which  the  satirist  wrote, 
who  says — 


"  How  much  do  they  mistake,  bow  little  know 
Of  kings,  of  kingdoms,  and  the  pains  which  flow 
From  royalty,  who  fiincy  that  a  crown. 
Because  it  glitters,  must  be  lin*d  with  down. 
The  gem  they  worship,  which  a  crown  adorns, 
Nor  once  suspect  that  crown  is  lin*d  with  thorns. 
0  might  Reflection,  Folly's  place  supply, 
Would  we  one  moment  use  her  piercing  eye. 
Then  should  we  learn  what  woe  from  grandeur  springs, 
And  learn  to  pity,  not  to  envy  kings."* 


Pope  Adrian  VL,  a  virtuous  prelate 
and  most  exemplary  man,  was  well 
aware,  althou<;h  his  reign  was  short, 
that  the  couch  of  a  monarch  is  any. 
thing  but  a  bed  of  roses.  He  rather 
possessed,  than  enjoyed,  supreme  dig- 
nity, and  expressed  a  wish  to  have  this 
inscription  engraved  upon  his  monu- 
ment—** Here  lies  Adrian  VL,  who 
■was  never  so  unhappy  in  any  period  of 
his  life,  as  in  that  wherein  he  was  a 
prince."  Sovereigns  are  not  to  bo 
judged  by  the  common  standard  of 
human  character  and  opportunity.  The 
philosophic  mind,  instead  of  looking 
with  discontent  on  their  superior  state, 
•will  rather  rejoice  to  have  escaped  their 
superior  cares.  A  natural  and  en- 
tertaining historian.  Old  Philip  de 
Cominesi  with  goodness  of  heart  and 
clear  understanding,  says  :— 

"  Tn  all  the  princes  that  I  havB  served, 
and  have  ever  known,  there  was  always  a 
mix  tare  of  good  and  of  bad,  which  I  plainly 
discerned,  and  indeed  without  wonder,  for 
they  are  men  like  to  ourselves,  and  perfec- 


tion belongs  only  to  God  himself.  That 
prince,  however,  whose  virtues  exceed  his 
vices,  is  certainly  worthy  of  extraordinary 
commendation  and  applause ;  for  persons  of 
their  rank  and  dignity  arc  more  obstinate 
and  inclinable  to  violence  in  their  actions 
than  other  men,  on  account  of  the  education 
which  they  receive  In  their  youth,  that  is  al- 
ways less  strict,  and  with  less  of  discipline 
than  that  of  others ;  and  when  they  are 
grown  up,  the  greater  part  of  those  that  are 
alx>ut  tbem,  make  it  tlieir  business  and  their 
study  to  conform  to  their  humours." 

Comincs  had  good  pei*sonal  expe- 
rience of  royalty  in  two  masters  of 
very  opposite  characters — Charles  the 
Bold   ot    Burgundy,    and  Louis    the 
XI.  of  France.     In  his  "  Memoirs  of 
his  own  Times,'*  he  tries  to  palliate 
the  atrocities   of  the  latter,  wlio  has 
descended  to  posterity,  despite  this  at- 
tempt to  whitewash  him,  as  a  mass  of 
wickedness,  with  no  redeeming  points. 
It  may  be  truly  said,  that  Nature,  in 
compounding  this  unique  specimen^ 

**  HftTlAg  gtyen  all  the  tin, 
Forgot  to  put  the  virtaea  In.**t 


•  See  ChurchUrs  Poem  of  "  Gotham,**  Book  iii.  f  ChurchiU,  "  Dudllst,"  Book  iu. 
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OK  CERTAIN  PROVERBIAL  AND  COLLOQUIAL  EXPRESSIONS. 

"  Ordltnr  ab  ovo.**^Horat.  ds  Arts  Fostioa« 

Let  thing!  be  traced  to  their  origin. 


'*  Hobson's  CHOICE,"  meaning  *•  This 
or  none."  Few  phrases  are  in  more 
common  use.  It  takes  its  rise  from 
Tobias  Hobson,  a  celebrated  Cam. 
bridge  carrier,  in  the  times  of  Charles 
I.  and  II.  A  short  account  of  him 
may  be  found  in  the  Spectator,  No. 
509.  He  was  the  first  man  in  Eng- 
land who  let  out  hackney  horses  for 
hire.  The  collegians  of  that  day,  as  at 
present,  when  they  engaged  a  horse, 
spared  neither  whip  nor  spur.  Hobson 
kept  a  stable  of  forty  sound  roadsters, 
always  ready  for  saddle  and  bridle,  and 
in  good  order  for  travelling  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice.  He  was  thrifly  and 
ingenious,  but  benevolent  withal,  and 
he  made  it  an  invariable  rule  that  each 
of  his  horses  should  have  an  equal  por- 
tion  of  rest  as  well  as  labour.  Ac- 
cordingly when  a  customer  came  for  a 
horse,  he  was  led  into  the  stable,  where 
there  were  many  to  choose  from,  but 
he  was  compelled  to  take  that  which 


stood  next  to  the  stable-door,  being 
the  one  which  had  rested  the  longest, 
or  to  have  none  at  all.  Thus  every 
customer  had  the  same  chance  of  being 
well  served,  and  every  horse  performed 
a  similar  duty.  Hence  it  became  a 
proverb,  in  all  cases  of  general  appli-. 
cation  where  there  was  no  alternative 
nor  fireedom  of  election,  to  say — "Here 
is  nothing  but  Hobson's  choice."  This 
worthy  speculator's  house  of  call,  in  Lon- 
don, was  "The  Bull,"  in  Bishopsgate- 
street,  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  which, 
Steele  writes,  in  1722,  that  his  portrait 
was  drawn  in  fresco,  with  an  hundred- 
pound  bag  under  his  arm,  and  this 
mscription  on  the  said  bag — "The 
fruitful  mother  of  an  hundred  more." 
Milton  honoured  the  memory  of  the 
Cambridge  carrier  with  two  quaint 
epitaphs,  of  which  we  transcribe  the 
shortest,  as  it  also  appears  to  us  the 
best. 


**  On  the  Ufiiversity  Carrier^  who  sickened  in  the  time  of  his  vacanct/^  being  forbid  to  goto 
London^  by  reason  of  the  plague. 

"  Here  lies  old  Hobson ;  Death  hath  broke  his  girt, 
And  here,  alas !  bath  lain  him  in  the  dirt ; 
Or  elae,  the  ways  being  foul,  twenty  to  one, 
He's  here  stuck  in  a  slough,  and  overthrown. 
Twas  such  a  shifter,  that  if  truth  were  known, 
Death  was  half  glad  when  he  had  got  him  down ; 
For  he  had  any  time,  this  ten  years  full, 
Dodg'd  with  him,  betwixt  *  Cambridge'  and  *  The  Bull:* 
And  surely  Death  could  never  have  prevail'd, 
Had  not  his  weekly  course  of  carriage  fail'd. 
But  lately  finding  him  so  long  at  home, 
And  thinking  now  his  journey's  end  was  come, 
And  tiiat  he  had  ta'en  up  his  latest  inn, 
(In  the  kind  office  of  a  chamberlin) 
Show'd  him  his  room,  where  he  must  lodge  that  night, 
Pull'd  off  his  boots,  and  took  away  the  light 
If  any  ask  for  him,  it  shall  be  said, 
Hobson  has  slept,  and  'a  newly  gone  to  bed." 


Dun.  To  dun,  to  press  importu- 
natelv  for  payment  of  a  debt.  This 
termhas.been  deduced  from  the  French 
donne,  give;  implying  a  demand  for 
something  due.  The  following  seems 
a  better  origin.  There  was  a  man 
named  Jolm  Dun,  a  bailiff  of  the  town 
of  Lincoln,  who  was  so  extremely 
active,  and  so  dexterous  in  his  unpo- 


pular  vocation,  that  it  became  a  pro- 
verb  when  any  one  was  indisposed  to 
pay  a  debt,  to  say,  **  Why  don't  you 
Dun  him?"  That  is,  "Whydon't  you 
send  Dun  to  arrest  him  ?"  The  phrase 
from  this  became  customary,  and  may 
be  traced  back  as  far  as  tbe  days  of 
Henry  VII.* 
To   dine  with   Duke  Humphrst. 


*  See  Galons  **  Recreations,**  and  Haydn's  ''  Dictionary  of  Dates." 
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This  old  saying  was  applied  to  certain 
imprann  who  were  accustomed  to  walk 
in  St.  Paul's  Church,  during  the  time 
usually  occupied  at  dinner.  In  more 
recent  days,  it  was  common  to  say  of 
peripatetic  dinnerless  dandies — '*  They 
are  countin^the  trees  in  the  park  for 
a  dinner."  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester,  was  a  man  of  great  hospitality, 
who  kept  open  house,  and  a  most  ex. 
cellent  table.  As  he  was  supposed  to 
he  buried  in  St.  Paul's,  the  analogy 
of  the  expression  explains  itself.  But 
the  fact  IS,  he  was  not  buried  in  St. 
Paul's,  but  in  the  old  Abbey  Church 
at  St.  Alban's,  where  we  have  beheld 
his  veritable  bones  enclosed  in  an  an- 
cient oak  chest.  Authentically  handed 
down,  and  as  surely  genuine,  as  the 
skull  of  Duke  Schomberg,  slain  at  the 
Boyne,  which  used  to  be  exhibited  to 
the  curious  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral, 
Dublin,  or  that  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
ivhich  may  still  be  investigated  in  the 
Ashmolean  Museum,  at  Oxford.  Some 
ten  vears  since  we  happened  to  visit 
the  last  named  museum.  The  curator 
placed  in  our  hands,  with  considerable 
reverence,  a  cranium,  which  he  evi. 
dently  considered  the  gem,  or  great 

fun  of  the  collection.  ''This,"  said 
e,  importantly,  "is  the  skull  of  Oliver 
Cromwell. "  We  manip ulated  the  relic 
with  less  emotion  than  Hamlet  does  the 
brain-pan  of  Yorrick,  having  already 
seen  three  before,  of  which  fact  we 
apprised  the  custodian.  "It  is  im- 
possible  I"  he  exclaimed,  with  indig- 
nation, "there  can  be  but  one."  Pre- 
cisely so,"  we  rejoined — "There  can 
be  but  one  real  skull,  but  which  that 
is,  it  would  puzzle  Solomon  to  deter- 
mine, when  the  evidence  is  equally 
good  for  all."  "Ours  is  the  right 
one,  the  rest  are  humbugs,"  said  he,  as 
he  carried  back  to  its  resting  shelf  the 
grinning  memento  of  mortfuity.  We 
have  heard  of  another  more  circum- 
stantial virtuoso,  who  has  improved  on 
this,  by  exhibiting  the  skull  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  when  ne  was  a  hoy.  The 
pedigree  of  an  erratic  skull  is  more 
difficult  to  trace  than  even  that  of  a 
picture,  a  horse,  or  a  hero. 

"I  have  caught  a  Tartar ;"  or,  "He 
has  caught  a  Tartar."  A  common 
saying,  which  means  a  man  in  a  diffi- 
culty,  from  which  he  can  neither  ad- 
vance nor  recede.    The  expression  is 


supposed  to  be  founded  on  a  story  of  a 
trooper  meeting  a  Tartar  in  the  woods, 
and  exclaiming  to  his  comrades,  who 
had  a  little  preceded  him,  that  he  had 
caught  one,  "Bring  him  along  with 
you,"  cried  they.  "  I  can't,"  replied 
he.  "Then  come  yourself."  "He 
won't  let  me."  The  story  is  apposite ; 
but  it  proceeds  from  the  phrase,  and 
not  the  phrase  from  the  story.  We 
find   in   Terence,    "auribus  teneo  lu- 

pum,**  I  hold  a  wolf  by  the  ears 

which  has  precisely  the  same  meaning, 
and  is  evidently  the  Latin  father  of  the 
English  descendant.  More  of  our  pro- 
verbial sayings  are  derived  from  the 
ancient  classics  than  are  generally  re- 
cognised, until  w^  take  the  trouble  of 
tracing  them  to  their  source. 

*'  There's  many  a  slip  'twixt  the  cup 
and  the  lip."  This  proverb  comes  li. 
neaUy  from  the  Latin  of  Laberius,  pre- 
served in  the  "  Fragmenta  Veterum 
Poetarum,"  by  Stephens  and  Mait- 
taire.  "Multa  cadunt  inter  calicem 
supremaque  labra."  From  thence  it 
ascends  to  the  Greek,*  originating  in 
an  oracular  prediction.  The  responses 
of  the  oracles  of  old  were  contrived 
with  such  ingenious  ambiguity,  thafe 
the  solution  was  equally  borne  out,  whe- 
ther fortunate  or  disastrous.  Many 
celebrated  instances  are  preserved  by 
Herodotus,  Xenophon,  Strabo,  and 
other  writers.  Croesus,  when  he  con- 
sulted the  oracle  of  Delphi,  was  told, 
that  if  he  crossed  the  Halys,  he  should 
destroy  a  great  empire.  He  supposed 
it  was  the  empire  he  was  about  to  in- 
vade, but  it  proved  to  be  his  own. 
The  words.  Credo  te  jEacide  Romanos 
vincere  posse,  which  Pyrrhus,  King  of 
Epirus,  received  for  answer,  when  he 
wished  to  assist  the  Tarentines  against 
the  Romans,  convey  opposite  mean 
ings  according  as  they  are  read.  He 
interpreted  them  in  his  own  &vour, 
and  tney  proved  his  ruin.  Nero  was 
ordered  to  beware  of  seventy-three,  but 
he  expected  to  live  to  that  age,  and 
misinterpreted  the  caution,  untilGalba, 
then  in  his  seventy-third  year,  de- 
throned him.  The  oracles  of  old  were 
open  to  bribery  and  corruption.  Ly- 
sander  failed  in  his  attempts  to  pur- 
chase favourable  responses,  but  Philip 
and  Alexander  were  more  fortunate. 
These  oracles,  for  the  most  part,  were 
mere  priestly  impostures,   but   occa- 
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Bionallj  a  happy  coincidence  in  the 
prediction  and  the  result  gave  them 
current  popularity.  As  late  as  the 
sixteenth  century,  Michael  Nostrada- 
mus, a  celebrated  French  empiric  and 
astrologer,  obtained  much  reputation 
in  this  way.  He  published  a  Tolume 
of  quatrains,  in  1555,  entitled,  ''Pro- 
phetical Centuries,"  obscure  and  fan- 


tastical, which  may  mean  anything  or 
nothing,  according  as  they  are  trans, 
la  ted  by  credulity  or  caprice.  He 
gained  great  credit  by  the  following 
lines,  which  are  applied  to  the  death 
of  Henry  II.  of  France,  killed  at  a 
tournament  by  the  Count  de  Mont- 
gomeri,  the  lance  piercing  his  eye 
through  the  golden  visor : — 


*'  Le  Lion  jeune  le  vleux  surmontera, 
En  champ  bellique  par  singulier  duel, 
Dans  cage  d'or  les  yeux  Iqi  crevera, 
Deux  plaies  une,  puis  mourir :  mort  cmeUe." 

'*  The  elder  Uun  shall  the  young  engage. 
And  him  in  strange  and  single  combat  slay ; 
Shall  put  his  eyes  out  in  a  golden  cage. 
One  wound  in  two.    Sad  death,  in  such  a  way  !** 


In  another  quatrain  he  had  said, 
"Les  Oliviers  croitront  en  Angle- 
ierre,**  This  was  afterwards  affirmed 
to  be  verified  in  the  elevation  of 
Oliver  Cromwell  to  the  protectorship. 
When  the  French,  tinder  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIII.,  took  the  city  of  Arras 
(anciently  spelt  Aras)  from  the  Spa- 
niards, after  a  very  long  and  most  des. 
perate  siege,  it  was  remarked  that 
Nostradamus  had  said — 

**  Let  ancient  erapands  prendront  Sanu** 
**  TUe  ancient  toodt  ihaU  Sara  take.** 

This  line  was  then  applied  to  that  event, 
by  showing  that  Sara  is  Aras  backward, 
and  that  by  the  ancient  toads  were  meant 
the  French,  as  that  nation  formerly 
had  for  its  armorial  bcarin(;s  three  of 
these  loathsome  reptiles,  instead  of  the 
three  fleura-de-Iys  afterwards  adopted. 
Hence  the  origin  of"  Jean  Crapaud," 
or  "  Johnny  Crapaud,"  as  a  generic 
term  for  our  Gallic  neighbours.  This 
Nostradamus  had  been  a  Jew,  and 
claimed  to  be  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar, 
because  it  is  said  in  the  Chronicles— 
*'  There  shall  come  learned  men  from 
the  sons  of  Is:^achar,  who  know  all 
times."  He  lived  in  good  repute, 
and  died  at  SiUons  in  15G6.  Judelle 
commemorates  him  in  a  punning  Latin 
distich,  not  easily  translated — 

"Noatradamuccum  falia  damut,  nam  fallero  not- 
tnim  eit  i 
Et  cam  falm  damns,  nil  nisi  noatra  damui.** 

Two  very  extraordinary  instances 
have  been  pointed  out  of  predictions 
fnlfilled  to  the  letter,  without  straining 


or  round-about  interpretation  ;  where 
no  ^ift  of  prophecy  was  darkly  assumed, 
no  imposture  intended,  and  no  super- 
natural agency  can  by  any  possibility 
be  supposed.  The  first  is  mcntionc<l 
by  the  learned  Dr.  Hurd,  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  in  his  preface  to  his  ser- 
mons  on  prophecy  (1768-9).  It  is 
part  of  a  chorus  in  the  "  Medea"  of 
Seneca: — 

**  Venient  annia 
SecuTa  Beris,  quibua  Oceanat 
Vincula  rerum  laxet  et  infeni 
Patcat  teUuf  Tiphysque*  novo* 
Deteget  orbes." 

This  is  obviously  fulfilled  by  the  in- 
vention of  the  compass,  and  the  disco- 
very of  America.  The  other  is  in  the 
first  book  of  Dante's  '<  Purgato- 
no   :— 

*'  J*  ml  Tolu  a  man*  destn\  e  poal  mente 
AU*  altro  polo,  e  ▼idi  qnattro  ttelle 
Kon  Tifte  mal,  fuor  ch*  alia  prima  gente.** 

This  is  an  exact  description  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  four  stars  near  the 
south  pole,  and  yet  Dante  is  kno>vnto 
have  written  in  the  early  part  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  long  before  the 
discovery  of  the  southern  hemisphere. 
"  Lord,"  as  an  English  title  of  no- 
bility, is  from  the  Saxon,  Hla-ford,  a 
giver  of  bread :  Hlaf,  a  loaf  of  bread  ; 
Ford,  to  give,  or  afford.  The  descent 
is  regular :  Hlaford,  Laford,  Lord. 
The  great  men  in  ancient  days  kept 
great  houses,  and  fed  thp  poor,  for 
which  reason  they  were  called  givers 
of  bread.  The  ladies  distributed  the 
loaves  with  their  own  hands,  and 
were    called  Lef.days,    bread-givers. 


•  Tiphys,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  pilot  of  the  good  ship  Argo,  in  the  Golden  Fleece 
Expedition.    See  **  Virgilii  Bucollca."  Eel,  ir.  1.  84  ;  and  "Valerius  Flaccus," /xwwn. 
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"My  Lord"  as  vulgarly  applied  to 
hunchbacked  persons,  was  probably  a 
8chool-boy  joke  in  the  beginning,  and 
evidently  comes  from  the  Greek  word, 
x*^h(,  crooked. 

**Iievenon8  a  nos  moutoru,**  and 
*' Apropos  des  bottes,"  are  two  of  the 
commonest  French  colloquial  phrases, 
constantly  used  in  quotation.  The 
first  will  be  found  in  the  old  farce  of 
VAvocat  Pattluit  known  in  Eng- 
lish as  the  Village  Lawyer,  The 
eecond  is  from  the  comedy  of  Le 
I>istrait  (The  Absent  Man)  by 
Kegnard.  The  principal  character 
comes  on  the  stage  with  only  one  boot 
on.  His  valet,  after  some  observation 
relating  to  it,  passes  to  another  sub- 

i'ect.  The  ludicrous  transition  of  which 
le  makes  use,  is,  **  Apropos  des 
bottes"  ("  Talking  of  boots")  ;  since 
which  the  expression  has  become  pro- 
verbial. 

"  Tally-ho  !**  the  cry  set  up  by  the 
Jiuntsman  when  the  fox  breaKs  cover, 
\a  derived  from  the  old  Norman  French, 
**Il  est  alle  horsT  ("He  is  gone 
(>ut"),  as  may  be  seen  explained  in 
*'Dame  Juliana  Bermer*s  Book  of 
Hawking  and  Hunting,"  and  other 
ancient  treatises  on  the  noble  art  of 
venerie. 

'•  Feed  a  cold  and  starve  a  fever,**  is 
a  common  saying,  which,  when  taken 
in  the  literal  sense,  has  led  to  danger- 
ous mistakes.  The  correct  reading  is 
directly  opposite,  and  means,  *•  If  you 
feed  a  cold,  you  will  have  to  starve  a 
fever."  Sensible  and  useful  as  our 
English  adages  are  justly  reputed,  the 
tongues  of  warmer  and  more  southern 
lands  possess  a  strength  and  piquancy 
of  which  ours  is  unconscious.  With 
how  much  more  force  does  the  Spa- 
niard express  our  "  Misfortunes  sel- 
dom come  alone,"  when  he  says  to  the 
frowning  visitor,  ill-luck,  "  Ben  ven- 
gas,  si  vengas  solo  /"  (**  Thou  art  wel- 
come, if  thou  art  unaccompanied.") 
There  is  a  touching  humility  in  an- 
other saying  of  the  same  nation,  to 
which  we  have  no  parallel : — **  De- 
Jienda  mi,  Dios  I  de  mV*  {"*  Preserve 
me,  O  God  I  from  my  own  follies.**) 
The  Italian  "  Sempre  it  mal  non  men 
per  nuocere"  (**  Misfortune  does  not 
always  come  to  injure*'),  is  better  than 
♦•  'Tis  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody 
good  ;**  while  our  "  When  the  devil 
was  sick,  the  devil  a  monk  would  be," 
&c.,  IS  by  no  means  so  comprehensive 
as  ''Passato  ilpericolo,gdbbato  il  santo** 


("When  the  danger  is  over,  the 
saint  is  cheated.")  Neapolitan  and  Si- 
cilian sailors  use  their  saints  after  a 
singular  fashion.  When  there  is  either 
a  storm  or  a  calm,  they  put  up  an. 
image  of  Saint  Anthony  against  the 
mast,  and  call  upon  him  to  send  a  fair 
wind  immediately.  If  he  is  sullen  or 
dilatory,  they  thump  him  vehemently 
about  the  head,  or  against  the  deck, 
depose  him  for  another,  and  so  run 
through  the  whole  calendar,  kicking, 
cuffing,  imploring,  and  blaspheming, 
until  their  wishes  are  accomplished. 

No  less  a  personage  than  the  same 
Saint  Anthony,  in  propria  persoTu),  was 
for  a  long  time  marshal-general  of  the 
troops  of  Portugal,  and  still  retains  his 
rank,  unless  he  may  have  been  lately 
cashiered.  In  1706,  during  the  war 
of  the  succession,  when  affairs  were 
going  badly,  the  saint  was  made  a  sol- 
dier, subaltern,' and  captain,  and,  being 
dressed  up  in  the  successive  uniforms 
of  the  several  gradations  of  rank,  he 
was  at  length  elevated  to  that  of  mar- 
shal-general,  with  a  pension  of  an  hun- 
dred and  fifty  ducats.  The  first  can- 
non-ball fired  by  the  army  of  the  Duke 
of  Berwick  at  Almanza,  unfortunately 
took  olf  the  head  of  the  holy  general, 
who  had  been  placed  in  the  van  in 
an  open  carriage;  whereupon  the 
Portuguese  army  lost  heart,  turned 
tail,  and  fied  to  a  man,  leaving  their 
English  adherents  to  fight  it  out  as 
they  best  could.  It  is  said  that  the 
pay  of  this  unlucky  commander  is  still 
punctually  deposited  by  the  sovereign, 
in  the  Chapel  Royal,  every  year,  in  a 
purse  of  red  velvet.  There  are  several 
Saint  Anthonies.  We  know  not  whe- 
ther the  general  be  the  same  who  sailed 
from  Reggio  across  the  straits  to 
Messina  on  his  cloak,  steered  by  his 
staff,  and  founded  a  celebrated  con- 
vent, still  in  existence,  at  the  neigh- 
bouring village  of  Saint  Agata.  When 
we  were  in  Sicily,  the  veritable  cloak 
and  staff  were  still  preserved,  and  ex- 
hibited by  the  good  monks  for  the 
trifling  consideration  of  three  bajocchi. 

There  have  been  many  disputes  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  line— 

**  Incidit  in  Scyllom,  cupieni  vitare  Charybdim** 

Erasmus  quoted  it  with  a  dissertation, 
yet  acknowledged  that  he  was  utterly 
Ignorant  of  the  author.  It  runs  well 
and  smoothly,  as  if  it  came  from  an 
ancient  classic,  and  has  a  Virgilian 
sound.     Many  bets  have  been  made 
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and  lost  that  it  occurs  in  the  third 
book  of  the  -Sineid,  where  the  Trojan 
hero  relates  to  Dido  how,  when  he 
was  in  Epirus,  the  prophet-king  Hele- 
nus  cautioned  him  to  avoid  sailing 
through  the  Straits  of  Messina,  lest  he 
should  be  wrecked  between  the  rocks 
and  the  whirlpool.  But  the  line  is  not 
there.  It  is  to  be  found  in  a  poem 
little  known,  by  Gualterus  Gallus, 
called,  **  De  gestis  Alexandri,"  a 
poor  version  of  Quintus  Curtius  into 
Latin  hexameters.  The  passage  in 
which  it  is  introduced  is  as  follows, 
and  speaks  of  the  flight  of  Darius  from 
the  field  of  Arbela  :«- 

**  Quo  tendii  Inertem 
Bex  perltnre,  fuiram  ?    Niicis,  IIcu  I  Ferdlte,  netett 
Quem  foglas.     Hostci  incunii,  dum  fugls  hottem, 
Incidii  in  Scyllam,  eupient  rltaro  GhArybdim." 

This  was  first  pointed  out  by  Galleo- 
tus  Martius  of  Kami,  who  died  in 
1476,  and  repeated  in  Dr.  Johnson's 
conversation,  as  recorded  by  Boswell. 
Another  still  more  common  quotation, 
ascribed  to  Juvenal,  has  never  yet 
been  traced — 

**  Tempont  mntantar  not  et  muUmiur  In  illit." 

The  well-known  story  of  the  Ephe- 
sian  matron,  adopted  with  variations 
by  so  many  subsequent  authors,  origi- 
nates  with  Petronius,  and  may  be  read 
at  page  286  of  his  **  Satiricon"  ( Am- 
stelodami,  1669,  6vo.)  At  page  521 
of  the  same  work  will  also  be  found  the 
line,  affixed  as  a  motto  to  the  Globe 
Theatre,  in  Shakspeare's  time — 

**Totug  mundof  exeroMt  hbtrlonem.*' 

A  few  clever  sentences,  with  an  occa- 
sional scrap  of  satirical  philosophy,  are 
idl  that  can  be  ^leanea  firom  the  vo- 
lume of  Fetronius ;  and  to  get  at 
these  what  a  mass  of  profligate  and 
disgusting  debauchery  must  be  turned 
over  I  l^uly,  the  profit  is  not  worth 
the  labour.     The  inscription  over  the 

§roscenium  of  old  Covent- garden 
i'heatre,  "  Veluti  in  speculum,"  is  not 
in  any  dassic.  The  nearest  to  it,  and 
the  same  in  meaninj?,  is  **  Tanquam 
in  speculum,"  from  Terence. 

After  the  fight  of  Bannockburn,  so 
fatal  to  the  English,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.«  the  Scots,  by  way  of  in- 


salt,  formed  a  proverb^  which  is  valu- 
able, as  it  points  out  the  fashion  of  tho 
day — 


*'  Long  beards,  heartlrHM-palnted  hoodr,  vitlcM — 
G*7  coaUt  graeelet*— make  England  thrifUeaOi** 

Boursault,  in  his  Letters,  relates  an 
anecdote  of  Mademoiselle  D*  Orleans, 
daughter  to  Gaston,  the  brother  of 
Louis  XIII.,  to  which  he  was  an  eye- 
witness. She  was  amusing  herself,  and 
endeavouring  to  get  rid  of  some  of  the 
many  heavy  hours  mixed  up  with  the 

§aieties  of  a  court,  by  playing  with  her 
omestics  at  the  game  of  proverbs, 
expounded  by  gesticulation.  She  had 
already  found  out  several,  but  endea- 
Toured  in  vain  to  comprehend  the 
meaning  of  one  of  her  gentlemen,  who 
capered  about,  made  faces,  and  played 
a  thousand  antic  tricks.  Tired  with 
attempting  to  discover  this  enigma, 
she  ordered  him  to  explain  himself. 
"Madam,"  said  he,  "my  proverb 
means  *  One  fool  makes  many.***  The 
princess  looked  on  this  as  a  reflection 
on  her  imprudence,  in  being  too  fami- 
liar with  her  servants,  and  banished 
the  unlucky  proverbialist  from  her 
presence  for  ever. 

The  following  passage  is  quoted  per- 
haps  more  frequently  than  any  in  the 
English  language : — 

**  He  that  fights  and  mni  away. 
May  lire  to  fight  another  day  i 
But  he  that  *■  in  the  battle  dain. 
Can  never  rioe  to  fight  again.** 

Where  are  the  lines  to  be  found  ? 
Every  one  will  answer  readily  —  of 
course,  in  Hudibras.  You  may  search 
Hudibras  with  a  microscope^  but  you 
will  not  discover  them.  Lowndes  says 
(Bibliogr.  Manual,  vol.  iii.),  that  they 
are  in  a  small  volume  of  facetious 
poems,  by  Sir  J.  Mennis  and  Dr.  James 
Smith,  entitled  "Musarum  Delicias; 
or.  Muses*  Becreation,"  published  in 
1655.  But  Lowndes  is  in  error;  they 
are  not  there,  nor  in  Hudibras  neither. 
This  is  the  passage,  as  it  stands  in  the 
latter  work  (Book  III.,  canto  3),  and 
firom  this  it  would  appear  the  other  has 
been  altered :— i 

'*  For  thoee  that  fly  may  fight  agidn, 
Which  he  can  nerer  do  thai*a  oUln.*^ 


ON  CBBTAIN  ANCIENT  EDIFICES. 


Whit  are  the  oldest  buildings  in  the 
world  ?  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Pyramids  of  Egypt  take  Uie  lead 


before  all  others.  With  no  pretensions 
to  architectural  beauty,  they  astound 
by  vastness,  and  seem  built  to  last  ua- 
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til  the  final  breaking  up  of  all  terres- 
trial matter.  Certainly  in  existence 
1,400  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
their  origin  has  been  traced  back  by 
some  learned  enthusiasts  to  the  date 
of  Moses  and  Aaron,  who  have  been 
even  quoted  as  their  builders — a  theory 
without  a  plausible  basis.  Herodotus 
says,  the  first  and  largest  was  erected 
by  Cheops,  King  of  Egypt,  to  enclose 
his  remains.  It  occupied  the  labours 
of  three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
workmen  for  twenty  years,  during 
which  time  one  thousand  and  sixty 
talents  were  expended  in  supplying 
them  with  leeks,  parsley,  garhct,  and 
other  vegetables.  This  enormous  pile 
of  stone  weighs  six  millions  of  tons ; 
the  base  occupies  an  area  equal  to  that 
of  Lincoln's-inn  Fields.  The  pyramids, 
as  approached,  seem  less  gigantic  than 
they  are  in  reality.  Standing  in  an 
open  plain,  they  are  visible  at  a  great 
distance.  It  is  so  with  the  ruins  of 
Stonehenge  from  the  same  cause.  The 
very  remote  antiquity  of  Stonehenge  has 
been  carried  by  some  writers  to  a  period 
almost  as  far  back  as  thatof  the  pyramids. 
We  once  met  with  a  tract  published 
by  a  resident  of  the  neighbourhood,  a 
schoolmaster,  in  which  he  undertook 
to  show  that  the  remains  of  that  re- 
markable pile  are  antediluvian.  He 
may  have  convinced  himself,  but  he 
gained  no  converts.  The  best-founded 
opinions  establish  it  as  a  Druidical  tem- 
ple ;  but  when,  or  by  whom  erected. 
It  is  impossible  to  make  even  an  ap. 
proximate  guess.  Perhaps  it  was  m 
existence  even  before  the  Druids,  and 
may  have  originated  with  the  Guebres, 
or  fire-worshippers,  for  the  purpose  of 
observing  the  heavenly  bodies.  The 
two  leading  points  in  the  Druidical 
system  were  secrecy  and  safety.  For 
these  reasons  their  temples  were  erected 
in  the  recesses  of  thick  forests  of  oak, 
where  they  could  only  be  discovered 
with  difiicnlty,  and  whence  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  to  eject  them,  ex- 
cept as  the  Romans  did,  under  Saeto- 
nius  and  Agricola,  by  starving;  and 
burning  them  out.  It  seems  difficult 
to  believe,  that  an  open  space,  like  Sa- 
lisbury Plain,  ^ottld  ever  have  been 
selected  for  either  concealment  or  de- 
fence. Oaks  could  never  have  grown 
where  the  chalk  lies  within  a  few  inches 
of  the  surface.  The  mys'^rious  round 
towers  of  Ireland  have  been  deduced 
from  the  same  origin,  and  have  given 
rise  to  many  fanciful  and  ingenious 


dissertations.  0-Brien,  who  was 
roughly  handled  by  the  critics,  although 
he  failed  to  establish  his  own  theory, 
demolished  those  of  his  predecessors. 
The  able  and  convincing  work  of  Dr. 
Petrie  appears  to  have  settled  a  ques- 
tion long  supposed  to  be  insolvable. 
It  is  now  decided  that  the  towers  were 
built .  for  Christian  usages,  and  can 
show  no  claim  to  a  heathen  pedigree. 
Under  all  circumstances,  they  may  be 
considered  the  most  singular,  as  well 
as  the  most  interesting  relics  in  the 
world. 

The  "Tower  of  the  Winds,"  at 
Athens,  was  built  b.c.  550,  by  Andro- 
nicus.  The  Temple  of  Theseus,  at 
this  day  the  most  perfect  specimen  of 
the  kind,  about  one  hundred  years  later. 
Trajan's  Pillar,  still  remaining  at 
Rome,  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  Fo- 
rum. It  dates  from  a.d.  100.  The 
architect,  ApoUodorus,  expressed  him- 
self lightly  on  a  plan  submitted  to  his 
j  udgment  by  Adnan,  for  a  temple.  He 
told  the  emperor,  that  if  the  goddesses 
and  other  statues  which  were  seated 
in  the  area  should  take  a  fancy  to  rise^ 
they  would  break  their  heads  against 
the  ceiling  :  an  untimely  pleasantry, 
which  cost  him  his  life.  The  Mole  of 
Adrian,  now  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo, 
was  erected  a.d.  120,  by  Detrianus^ 
who  bears  the  repute  of  having  been  a 
worker  of  miracles,  as  well  as  an  able 
architect.  He  conveyed  the  temple 
of  the  "  Bona  Dea  "  from  one  station 
to  another,  long  before  the  Casa  Santa 
of  Loretto  began  to  travel  from  Gali- 
lee to  Dalmatia,  and  so  on  to  its  pre- 
sent resting  place.  The  miracle  of  the 
monks  thus  loses  all  claim  to  originality. 
Adrian's  sepulchre  is  a  huge  mass,  with 
little  to  admire  beyond  strength  and 
antiquity.  The  Roman  sovereign,  in  his 
architectural  taste,  is  well  designated  by 
Lord  Byron,  as  the  "  Imperial  mimic 
of  old  Egypt's  piles,"  and  "colossal 
copyist  of  deformity. "  The  oldest  re- 
ligious building  in  a  perfect  state  is  the 
Cnurch  of  Saint  Sophia,  at  Constan- 
tinople,  built  by  Anthemius  and  Isido- 
rus,  under  the  reign  of  Justinian,  in 
the  sixth  century.  It  is,  therefore, 
twelve  hundred  years  old.  In  dimen- 
sions and  general  beauty  it  is  not  to 
be  compared  to  St.  Peter's,  at  Rome, 
St.  Paul's,  London,  or  many  of  the 
Gothic  cathedrals ;  still  it  is  an  object 
of  great  interest,  from  its  immense  an- 
tiquity, and  the  historical  associations. 
All  the  Greek  emperors,  from  Justi- 
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nian,  were  crowned  there>  and  several 
murdered  at  the  altar.  Six  of  its  pil- 
lars are  of  green  jasper^  from  the  tern, 
pie  of  Diana,  at  Ephesus ;  and  eight 
pf  porphyry,  from  the  Temple  of  the 
Sun,  at  Kome.  The  dimensions  are 
small :  length,  269  feet ;  breadth,  243 
feet.  The  effect  of  the  interior  is  per. 
haps  increased  by  the  total  absence  of 
all  ornament  or  decoration,  while  the 
dome  is  so  light  that  it  almost  looks 
suspended  in  the  air. 

The  city  of  Venice  originated  from 
a  single  house,  built  on  one  of  its  small- 
est islands,  a.d.  450,  by  Entinopos. 
The  cathedral  at  Kheims  dates  back  to 
A.D.  840 ;  the  architect,  Kumaldo.  The 
cathedral  of  Strasburg,  by  Erwin  de 
Steimbach,  was  completed  in  the  year 


1020.  The  celebrated  Campanile,  or 
leaning  tower  of  Pisa,  is  the  work  of 
Guglielmo,  a.d.  1174.  It  indiues 
seventeen  palms  out  of  the  true  per- 
pendicular, yei  has  stood  in  this  state 
seven  centuries,  and  is  likely  to  stand. 
On  a  simple  mathematical  principle, 
there  is  no  danger  of  it  falling,  so  long 
as  a  plummet  dropped  from  ^e  centre 
falls  within  the  base.  The  local  ciceroni 
stoutly  maintain  that  it  was  built  so, 
but  the  conclusion  is  most  improbable. 
A  settlement,  or  an  earthquake,  after 
all  was  complete,  is  a  much  more  in. 
telligible  cause.  Who  could  ever  credit 
that  an  engineer  would  designedly  erect 
a  bridge  with  a  broken  back^  or  an  arch 
without  the  key.stone  ? 


WOMEK,  AS  DESCRIBED  BY  THE  ANCIENT  POETS. 


The  ladies  are  not  much  indebted  to 
some  of  the  old  classics,  who  have 
treated  them  with  unjust  depreciation. 
An  action  for  libel  would  lie  against 
more  than  one,  if  they  could  be  sum- 
moned into  court.  Homer  draws  two 
respectable  matrons  in  Hecuba  and 
Andromache.  The  Greek  tragic  poets 
have  given  some  noble  heroines ;  but 
Euripides  was  such  an  avowed  enemy 
to  the  fair  sex,  that  he  was  sometimes 
called,  Uiffiyvtfist  the  "woman-hater." 
Perhaps  from  this  deeply-rooted  aver- 
sion arose  the  impure  and  diabolical 
machinations  which  appear  in  his  fe« 
male  characters.  Ho  endeavoured  to 
refute  the  charge,  by  saying  that  he 
had  faithfully  copied  nature.  In  spite 
of  all  this  antipathy,  he  was  married 
twice ;  and,  as  Sir  Peter  Teazle  says, 
<'the  crime  carried  the  punishment 
along  with  it,'*  for  his  choices  were  so 
injudicious,  and  the  ladies  so  ill- con- 
ducted,  that  he  was  compelled  to  di- 
Torce  them  both.  Aristophanes,  Plan- 
tus,  Terence,  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Ju- 
venal, are  terrible  scandal- mongers  : 
they  step  out  of  their  way  to  describe 
women  unfavourably,  and  lack  the 
courtly  delicacy  of  the  elder  Lord  Ly  t. 
tleton,  who,  when  asked  by  a  literary 
lady  of  note,  why  he  did  not  insert  in 
his  life  of  Henry  II.  the  well- supported 
tradition,  which  makes  that  prince  the 
offspring  of  an  amour  between  the 
Empress  Matilda  and  her  competitor, 
Stephen — '*  Madam,"  replied  the  noble 
biographer,  *'  my  work  shall  never  be- 
come the  vehicle  of  antiquated  scandal 
against  a  lady  of  rank  and  character." 


The  ancient  Egyptians  treated  the  bet- 
ter half  of  the  creation  with  becoming 
respect.  It  appears  from  Seneca,  that 
in  arranging  the  genders  of  their  nouns, 
a  singular  and  delicate  compliment  was 
paid  to  women.  In  the  four  elements, 
beginning  with  water,  they  appointed 
the  ocean,  as  rough  and  boisterous, 
to  the  male  sex  ;  the  more  gentle 
streams  and  fountains  they  lefl  to  the 
females.  As  to  the  earth-^thev  made 
rocks,  stones,  and  mountains  male ;  but 
meadow-lands,  gardens,  and  bowers, 
female.  Air  they  divided  thus: — ^to 
the  masculine  gender,  rough  winds  and 
hurricanes  of  every  kind ;  to  the  fe- 
males, the  sky,  the  balmy  breezes,  and 
the  zeph}T8.  Fire,  when  of  a  consum- 
ing nature,  they  made  male ;  but  arti- 
ficial  and  harmless  flames  they  con- 
signed  to  the  feminine  class.  Kot  so 
the  Ilomans.  They  made  a  most  awk- 
ward, and,  in  some  instances,  a  pecu- 
liarly ridiculous  distribution  of  gen- 
ders. 

The  women  of  Plautus  are  almost 
uniformly  bad.  Those  in  Terence  are 
little  better  ;  and  the  only  one  among 
them  who  has  done  a  good  action,  begs 
pardon  of  her  husband,  as  being  con- 
vinced of  her  own  criminality  in  doing 
it — **Mi  Chreme,  peccaei  !  FateoTf 
Vincor  I**  (Heautowtimor,)  —  (I  was 
wrong,  my  Chromes,  I  own  it  I  I  am 
conquered  I)  It  will  hardly  be  be- 
lieved by  the  unclassical  reader,  that 
the  fault  for  which  the  good  lady  begs 
pardon,  in  these  humble  strains,  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  saving 
her  child  from  being  murdered,  as  her 
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hnsbandf  and  its  own  father,  had  hu- 
manely commanded. 

Virgil,  far  from  showing  the  least 
consideration  for  the  femtue  sex,  has 
treated  them  (even  according  to  his 
wannest  panegyrist.  Dry  den)  in  an 
nnjust,  nnmanly  style.  *  He  has  faU 
nfied  both  the  era  and  the  history  of 
Dido  to  render  her  odious  and  con- 
temptible.  By  an  anachronism  of 
nearly  three  hundred  years,  he  has 
taken  away  the  character  of  an  honest 
woman  who  committed  public  suicide, 
because  she  had  sworn  fidelity  to  the 
manes  of  her  first  husband,  and  pre- 
ferred death  to  a  compulsory  marriage 
with  a  second.*  Virgil  also  makes 
Queen  Amata  turbulent  and  tippling ; 
and  the  Princess  Lavinia,  undutiful 
and  unbelieving.  Dryden  adds,  **  that 
she  looks  a  little  flickering  after  Tu- 
mas."  His  goddesses  are  no  better 
than  his  mortals.  Juno  is  always  in  a 
passion,  and  surely  (as  Dryden  ob. 
serves),  Venus  adopts  rather  a  strong 
measure,  when  she  impudently  expects 
that  her  injured  husband  should  pro- 
vide a  suit  of  impenetrable  armour  for 
the  offspring  of  her  amour  with  An- 
chises.  Camilla  is  the  only  female  of 
whom  the  poet  begins  to  speak  well, 
but  he  soon  dashes  down  her  character 
by  calling  her  *'  Aspera"  and  "  Hor- 
renda  Virgo'' — a  bitter,  awful  virgin. 
This  is  almost  as  bad  as  Boiardo's 
**  Gatta,  fiera,  cruda,  disppietata*' — a 
fierce,  cruel,  pitiless  cat — as  applied  to 
his  heroine,  Marfisa.  Both  contain 
meanings  as  distant  firom  anything  at- 
tractive or  amiable  as  words  can  paint. 


As  to  Horace,  it  would  puzzle  any  one 
to  find  one  woman  of  pure  fame  spoken 
of  in  any  part  of  his  poems.  We  must 
except  the  compliment  paid  to  Id  via, 
the  wife  of  Augustus  (more  in  flattery 
than  in  truth),  when  he  calls  her  sur 
excellence — '<  Unico  gaudens  muuer, 
marito" — the  wife  contented  with  a  sin. 

fie  husband.  His  ladies  are  all  Chloes, 
)elias,  Lyces,  Lydias,  Lalages,  and 
Cynaras.  Their  characters  are  aU 
measured  by  the  same  light  standard, 
and  most  of  them  seem  to  have  added 
the  worship  of  Bacchus  to  that  of  Cu- 
pid. He  treats  them  accordingly,  and 
recommends  one  of  them  to  take  care 
lest  her  keeper,  in  a  fit  of  jealousy, 
should  spoil  her  fashionable  cap.  One 
tolerably  modest  woman,  indeed,  Neo- 
bule,  he  seems  to  have  known ;  but 
his  idea  of  her  delicacy  does  not  pre- 
vent him  from  condoling  with  her  on 
the  severity  of  her  uncle,  who  will  nei- 
ther permit  her  to  entertain  a  lover, 
nor  wash  away  her  cares  with  rosy 
wine.  Juvenal  need  not  be  mentioned. 
His  trade  was  universal  satire;  woman- 
kind he  treated  with  peculiar  severity. 
He  declares  that  he  had  scarcely  ever 
heard  a  tradition  of  a  thoroughly  modest 
woman  since  the  golden  age.  The  prose 
writers  of  the  Augustan  era  seem  to 
have  favoured  the  sex  no  more  than 
the  poets ;  and  Seneca's  account  of  the 
ladies  of  his  time  is  at  least  as  bitter 
as  the  sixth  satire  of  Juvenal.  In  later 
days.  Pope  has  written  severely  on 
female  follies,  but  he  has  depicted  some 
beautiful  instances,  as  a  set  off.  Take 
the  following  for  an  example  :— 


"  0  blest  with  temper,  whose  unclouded  ray, 
Can  make  to-morrow  cheerful  as  to-day: 
She  who  can  love  a  sister's  charms,  or  hear 
Sighs  for  a  daughter  with  unwounded  ear ; 
She  who  ne*er  answers  till  her  husband  cools. 
Or  if  she  rules  him,  never  shows  she  rules ; 
Charms  by  accepting,  by  sabmitting  sways, 
Yet  has  her  humour  most  where  she  obeys." 


Shakspeare,  Lord  Byron,  and  She- 
ridan Enowles,  are  amongst  the  ablest 
champions  of  the  fair.  Antiquarians 
consider  them  necessary  evils,  or,  at 
best,  endurable  superfluities.  Youth, 
beauty,  and  elegant  accomplishments 
have  no  charm  in  their  eyes. 

*•  Thair  Vcnni  mut  be  old  and  waot  a  now.** 


The  diary  of  Anthony  k  Wood  con- 
tains many  grotesque  illustrations  of 
his  dislike  to  women,  and  the  learned 
Selden  records  his  own  want  of  gal- 
lantry as  follows  :— '*  It  is  reason  a 
man  that  will  have  a  wife,  should  be  at 
the  charge  of  her  trinkets,  and  pay  all 
the  scores  she  sets  on  him.  He  that  wiU 


*  Hence  her  appellation  of  DidOf  a  vcHiatU  woman,  instead  of  Elissa,  her  ori^al  name. 
The  ghost  of  Sichseos,  her  undo  and  first  husband,  appeared  every  now  and  then  to  remind 
her  of  her  vow,  and  prevent  any  backsliding. 
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keep  a  monkey,  it's  fit  he  should  pay 
for  the  glasses  he  breaks." 

We  conclude  with  an  anecdote,  which 
shows  that  ladies  sometimes,  when  they 
please,  can  find  opportunities  of  reta- 
liating severely  on  those  who  treat 
them  not  with  the  respect  they  merit. 
A  gentleman  who  had  married  a  second 
wife,  indulged  himself  in  recurring  too 
often  in  conversation,  to  the  beauty 
and  virtues  of  his  first  consort.  He 
had,  at  the  same  time,  not  discernment 
enough  to  discover  that  the  subject  was 
anything  but  agreeable  to  his  present 
lady.  ' '  Excuse  me,  madam,"  said  he ; 
*'  I  cannot  help  expressing  my  regrets 


for  the  dear  deceased."  ''Upon  my 
honour,"  replied  the  fair  incumbent, 
"  I  can  most  heartily  affirm,  that  I  am 
as  sincere  a  mourner  for  her  as  you 
can  be."  Reader,  never  mind  the 
ancients,  and  the  fusty  antiquaries,  but 
study  from  living  editions.  If  you  are 
not  satisfied  with  your  own  observe, 
tions,  and  want  to  be  assured  from 
other  sources  how  women  ought  to  be 
valued,  read  Dryden*s  "Epitaph  on 
Mrs.  Anne  Killigrew,"  Lord  Lyttle- 
ton's  "  Mcnody  on  his  Wife,"  and  re- 
member what  Sir  Walter  Scott  sings  in 
the  last  canto  of  ''Marmion'* : — 


*^  O  woman,  in  our  hoars  of  ease, 
Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please, 
And  variable  as  the  shade, 
'      By  the  light,  quivering  aspen  made ; 
When  pain  and  anguish  wring  the  brow, 
A  ministering  angd  thou." 

Then  turn  to  the  Bard  of  Hope,  and      not  done  so  already  :• 
learn  these  lines  by  heart,  if  you  have 

"  And  say,  without  our  hopes,  without  our  fear;?, 
Without  the  home  that  plighted  love  endears, 
Without  the  smile  from  partial  beauty  won, 
Oh !  what  were  man  ? — A  world  without  a  sun !" 
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'Twas  very  long  and  very  flat. 

The  sermon  which  I  heard ; 
And  o'er  the  pew  in  which  I  sat 

Sleep  hovered  like  a  bird. 
With  noiseless  pinions  folded  there 
Upon  the  uncirculating  air. 
Each  ancient  phrase  upon  my  ear 
In  its  dull  dropping  fbli  less  clear ; 
And  desk,  book,  preacher,  one  by  one. 
Died  like  the  light  of  setting  sun. 
And  then,  upon  my  puzzled  view. 
More  broad  and  deep  the  pulpit  grew. 
With  seats  ranged  over  seats,  as  fit 
For  an  orchestral  band  to  sit ; 

The  church  a  church  remained,  altho* 
To  vast  and  fluted  height, 

Its  whitewashed  pillars  from  below 
Sprung  upwards  on  the  sight ; 
The  fretted  roof  stretched  dignified 
By  wider  span  from  side  to  side. 
The  glass  with  ancient  painting  glow'd. 
And  all  things  in  their  aspect  show'd 
A  huge  cathedral,  wrapped  around 
With  holy  gloom  and  solemn  sound. 
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But  eye  had  scarcely  time  to  range^ 
Or  ear  to  list,  e'er  came  a  change ; 
The  grim-toned  organ's  serious  theme 

Stopp'd  short,  when  at  its  close 
Quick  strains  of  music,  as  beseem 

The  unsaintly  Folka>  rose ; 
And,  profanation,  strange,  alas  1 
Burst  forth  a  crescent  row  of  gas. 
To  licht  some  hundred  couples  then — 
Bare-bosomed  ^rls,  and  neckclothed  men. 
Sporting,  with  self-sufficient  smiles, 
Tneir  persons  round  through  nave  and  aisles ; 
Fingers  gripp'd  waists,  and  arms  were  spread. 
And  woman's  pleasure-heated  head 
On  manly  breasts  sunk  languishing. 
As  round  and  round  in  rapid  ring. 
In  jumping  joy  they  jigg'd  or  flew, 

mth  bob  and  bend,  or  whisk  and  wheel. 
Now  forward,  backward  now,  the  new 

Terpsichores  of  toe  and  heel. 

As  here  and  there  the  dancers  ran. 

Amid  them  all  I  mark'd  a  man — 

I  mark'd  him  then — I  see  him  now 

With  courteous  mien,  and  straight  dark  brow ; 

Upon  his  features  graven  dwelt 

A  history,  not  a  tale  to  melt 

The  heart  with  pity  or  with  love. 

Or  aught  that  softer  passions  move. 

But  in  his  lowering  smile  there  gleam'd 

A  conscious  pow'r  of  ill,  which  seemed 

As  if  the  forming  soul  within 

Had  taken  centuries  of  sin 

To  build  up  an  iniquity 

So  great,  so  calm ;  and  then  bis  e^e— 

'Twas  dreadful  I  it  appeared  to  blight 

The  flowers  festoon'd  around  each  Sght* 

As  to  each  female  he  address'd 

His  suit  to  dance,  she  rose. 
At  once  into  his  arms,  not  press'd. 

Nor  yet  as  one  who  chose, 
But  shuddering,  as  if  hope  had  flitted 
Back  to  the  seat  which  she  had  quitted. ' 

Away,  away,  away  they  whirl'd 

Like  stinger's  stone  in  circles  hurled> 

So  swiftly,  it  were  hard  to  trace 

The  woman  in  the  man's  embrace ; 

Like  separate  things  we  see,  which  run 

Confused  by  motion  into  one ; 

And  when  the  breathless  measure  dropp'd 
Its  long  sustained  tone, 

I  marked  where  both  I  thought  had  stopp'i 
'Twaa  wrong ;  he  stood  alone  1 

The  distant  lights  beam'd  on  him  there. 

Concentred  in  a  hazy  ^lare ; 

And  from  his  form,  as  if  the  touch 

Of  those  strange  limbs  was  all  too  much 

For  its  fair  life,  each  nearer  ray 

Sprung  dark  and  hissingly  away. 

When  at  the  long  aisle's  furthest  end. 

The  light  or  distance  seemed  to  lend 
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His  look  a  terrifying  bue  ; 

But  still  whene'er  lie  closer  drew. 

He  reassiiraed  with  fatal  ease. 

The  pow*r  to  force,  or  art  to  please. 

Which  won  by  their  mysterious  charms, 

Another  partner  to  his  arms. 

To  tread  a  ^vhile  that  dance  of  fear — 

One  maddening  whirl — then  disappear ! 

As  the  last  victim  in  that  race. 

For  a  strange  pleasure  pass*d  my  chair — 

I  almost  shrieked,  as  on  her  face 

I  saw — Oh  no  I  no  joy  was  there. 
But  an  unhoping  sense  of  fate. 
Which  horror  held  from  being  hate  I 
Quick  flash'd  across  my  mind.    "  Should  he. 
That  man,  ^hate'er  he  is,  ask  me  f 
Instantly  then  I  S4w  him  turn 

II  is  head  around — did  the  air  bum  ? 

I  thought  it  scorch'd  me — and  then  rush'd 
A  flood  of  ice  through  every  vein ; 

And  my  whole  strength  and  thought  seemed  crosh'd— 
A  feeling  too  complete  for  pain. 

I  dared  not  look — what  need  for  eye  ? 

I  knew  that  he  was  standing  by. 

For  every  element,  each  sense 

Of  mind  or  being,  grew  intense 

With  life,  then  was  translated  whole 

To  him,  and  left  me  scarce  a  soul  1 

I  rose — but  why  ?    I  would  have  giv'n. 

To  be  chain'd  there,  whole  worlds — ay.  Heaven. 

•*  O  spare  me,"  piteously  I  cried  j 

"  Spare  1  why  that  word  ?  **  a  voice  replied ; 

"  'Tis  joy — for  you  I  hope,  for  me 

I  doubt  not,  vet  your  choice  is  free." 

Free  I  when  his  breath  was  on  my  facey 

And  ^asp^d  in  an  unseen  embrace 

Each  limb  niov'd  shudd'rino;  forward  1    Wone 

Than  all,  there  was  the  smiling  curse 

Of  that  calm  look — do  what  I  will — 

Through  my  shut  eyes,  fixed  on  me  still. 

Up  sprung  the  tune  I    It  seem'd  to  mingle 

The  shrieks  of  deatb-beds  in  its  jingle. 

'Tis  time  I  yet  pray  thou  lost  oi^e — pray  I 

In  mch  a  presence  ?    Fool  1 — away  I 

But  strangely  then  his  bending  form 

Grew  famter  on  my  eye ;       • 
And  his  voice  seemed  like  passing  storm 

Confusedly  to  die, 
A  friendly  miist  spread  o*er  the  spot. 
And  as  I  looked  I  saw  him  not. 
But,  silent  now,  the  preacher  thei«. 
In  the  tall  pulpit,     nhere,  oh  1  where 
Hath  joy  been  known  like  what  I  knew. 
Reclining  in  that  easy  pew  ? 
**  Thank  Heaven  1  'tis  past,"  I  feebly  sighed; 
And  some  on^  seated  near  me,  cried 
In  feeling  tone,  *'  Yes,  madam,  yes — 
'*  A  tedious  sermon  I  confess  I" 
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"  TluMe  who  tMrnpt  to  IatcI,  nerer  equalise.  In  all  loeletlei,  eoniiitliig  of  Tarloni  dei crlpttoni  of  cittgeni» 
•ome  description  xnuat  be  nppermovt.  The  Icvellen,  therefore,  only  change  and  perreit  the  natural  order  of 
fthingt ;  they  load  the  edifice  of  eoclety,  by  eetting  up  In  the  air  what  the  lolidity  of  the  ttracture  requires  to 
be  on  tha  ground.'*— Bcrkb. 


Six  thousand  years  ago,  when  ''the 
grand  old  gard'ner  and  his  wife" 
roamed  amidst  the  flowers  of  Eden, 
through  scenery  more  beautiful  than 
the  most  romantic  of  dreamers  can 
now  imagine,  nor  aspired  to  greater  in- 
dependence  than  a  terrestrial  paradise 
allowed — their  brains  were  as  yet  un- 
perplexed  by  theories  of  government. 
Living  in  passive  obedience  to  paternal 
authority,  exerted  for  their  own  good, 
they  experienced  a  greater  degree  of 
freedom  than  any  of  their  descendants 
have  since  been  able  to  attain.  With 
more  extensive  knowledge,  the  fallen 
race  have  lost  the  power  of  judging 
right,  which  the  possession  of  that 
knowledge  seemed  to  promise  ;  and 
what  laws  are  necessary  for  their  guid- 
ance, or  whether  any  are  necessary  at 
all,  becomes  a  matter  of  dispute. 
Despotism  has  had  its  supporters — de- 
mocracy  its  advocates.  vVbile  some 
would  place  all  power  in  the  hands  of 
a  single  individual,  and  others  all  au- 
thority in  the  will  of  the  multitude, 
wise  men  have  endeavoured  to  find  a 
mean  between  the  two  extremes,  a  via 
mediaf  which,  like  a  narrow  path, 
might  lead  to  realms  of  peace.  But 
when  anything  like  a  middle  course 
has  been  attamed,  the  difficulty  still 
exists  of  keeping  in  the  track.  Men 
deviating  by  turns  from  each  side,  for- 
feit their  security,  and,  like  deranged 
planets,  which  have  strayed  from  their 
orbits,  either  fly  off  from  all  restraint, 
or  rush  violently  to  a  centre.  Truly 
good  government  is  that  which  acts 
upon  the  precepts  of  a  higher  wisdom 
ihan  man's.  It  the  full  observance  of 
the  moral  law  would  insure  almost 
complete  felicity  to  the  individual  (as 
there  is  reason  to  suppose),  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  happiness  of  a  nation 
will  be  best  insured  by  legislation  based 
upon  the  grand  principles  of  justice 
and  mercy.    It  has  often  been  saidj 


that  a  good  despotism  is  the  best  go- 
vernment ;  and  who  can  doubt  the  truth 
of  «the  assertion  ?  A  perfectly  good 
despotic  government  is  paternal.  A 
king  the  "  father  of  his  people"  is  a 
spectacle  which  demands  and  receives 
the  admiration  of  the  world.  It  is 
the  image  of  that  sublime  authority 
which  reigns  supreme  over  all  things. 
But,  then,  how  can  we  insure  that  a 
government  which  shall  continue  to  be 
absolute  shall  also  continue  to  be  good? 
—how  provide  for  a  long  succession 
of  Alfreds,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
Neros  ? 

Up  starts  the  democrat :  he  will  set- 
tle the  difficulty  for  you  directly.  No- 
thing more  easy.  Choose  your  king 
by  universal  suffrage ;  make  him  clearly 
understand  that  he  is  only  the  servant 
of  the  people ;  call  him  continually  to 
account;  and  when  not  perfectly  sa- 
tisfied with  his  conduct,  cashier  him, 
and  elect  another.  This  kind  of  phi- 
losopher has  no  mists  before  his  eyes- 
all  IS  clear  as  noon-day ;  and  he  gives 
you  a  receipt  for  a  good  government 
with  as  much  confidence  in  its  efficacy 
as  Mrs.  Glass  in  dictating  the  terms  of 
making  the  simplest  dish  in  the  cook- 
ery book. 

It  requires  no  very  great  degree  of 
sagacity  to  perceive,  that  the  tyrant 
and  the  democrat  are  actuated  by  the 
same  principles.  Both  wish  to  have 
their  own  way;  in  both  self-interest 
reigns  supreme.  The  one  claims  to 
his  unjust  demands  the  implicit  obe- 
dience of  his  subjects,  the  other  dic- 
tates to  the  ruler  the  course  of  conduct 
to  be  pursued.  Indeed,  society  has 
oftenlearned,  to  its  cost,  that  the  demo- 
crat is  nothing  less  than  a  tyrant  in 
a^chrysalis  state,  requiring  but  the 
warmth  of  faction  to  enable  him  to 
burst  a  flimsy  covering,  and  flutter 
alofl  in  the  gaudy  colours  which  an- 
nounce his  species. 
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The  first  rebellion  on  record  was 
democratic.  It  was  no  other  than  the 
rebellion  of  Adam ;  and  was  suggested 
by  the  prince  of  democrats,  who  seized 
the  opportunity  of  flattering  our  first 
parents  with  the  promise  of  greater 
dignity  than  they  possessed.  They 
were  told  that  they  were  gods,  and 
urged  to  assert  their  independence; 
but,  unfortunately,  neither  they  nor 
any  of  their  descendants  ever  had 
reason  to  rejoice  that  the  advice  was 
acted  upon.  The  genuine  democrat 
is  (to  use  a  slang  term)  ^11  of  *'  hum. 
bug. "  Seeming  fair  without,  while  all 
is  raise  and  hofiow  within,  he  flatters 
only  that  he  may  enslave  ;  putting 
rings  in  the  noses  of  his  worshippers, 
he  causes  them  to  admire  the  work- 
manship of  the  thing  by  which  he 
drags  them  through  the  mire. 

A  pure  democracy,  much  as  its  ad- 
mirers  may  vaunt  it,  cannot  continue 
for  any  length  of  time.  It  carries 
within  it  a  self-destroying  principle. 
**  The  scorpion  girt  by  fire,"  it  is  said, 
conmiitsy^/o  de  se ;  and  a  democracy, 
when  it  gets  into  difiiculties,  acts  in 
like  manner,  as  experience  shows.  No 
attempt  at  a  purely  democratic  form 
of  government  was  ever  yet  success- 
ful, except  in  the  case  of  the  United 
States — it  has  always  resulted  in  a  des- 
potism of  one  kind  or  another.  Equa- 
lity  is  its  first  condition  — .  a  condition 
which  cannot  be  fulfilled,  except  in  a 
new  country,  and  then  only  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  and  for  a  certain  time ; 
because  as  a  country  ^ows  older,  class 
will  raise  its  distinctions.  A  state  of 
society  founded  upon  positive  equality 
cannot  even  be  imagined  with  propri- 
ety. Before  it  could  exist,  the  earth 
must  become  a  dead  level ;  all  people 
must  be  of  the  same  height — have  the 
same  features  —  the  same  amount  of 
intellect  —  must  be  struck  with  the 
same  ideas  simultaneously  —  must  be 
born  at  the  same  time,  and  die  altoge- 
ther. The  bare  conception  of  such  a 
state  of  thin^  involves  us  in  inextri- 
cable  difficulties.  Futile,  then,  would 
be  the  attempt  to  abolish  the  distinc- 
tions of  class,  or  to  equalise  propertjr. 
We  should  find  ourselves  employed  m 
a  task  like  that  proposed  to  IIercules> 
of  clearing  away  the  unceasing,  inter- 
minable crop  of  heads,  from  our  L«r« 
nsean  Hydra;  or  discover,  too  late. 


that  we  bad  insanely  pulled  down  a 
well-built  house,  to  run  it  up  again  in 
a  truly  dangerous  and  unworkmanlike 
manner. 

No  state  professing  to  be  purely  de- 
mocratic acknowledges  an  aristocracy. 
On  the  contrary,  in  such  a  community, 
that  institution  is  ignored.  We  have 
had  samples  of  republican  govern- 
ments, containing  more  or  less  of  the 
popular  element  m  their  constitution ; 
but  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  some 
have  declared  that  "  none  are,  or  ihaU 
be  greater  than  the  rest"  The  ear- 
liest  form  of  government,  the  patri- 
archal, was  decidedly  aristocratic  and 
monarchical ;  and  we  hear  little  of  de- 
mocratic  influence  till  we  arrive  at  a 
period  when  kinss  had  learnt  to  abuse 
the  power  committed  into  their  hands. 
Carthage  was  first  a  monarchy,  then 
an  aristocratic  republic.  Democracy 
was  her  ruin.  In  the  Grecian  stat^ 
the  distinctions  of  class  were  acknow- 
ledged from  the  beginning.  Theseus, 
who  invited  strangers  to  Athens,  with 
his  Aim  7ri  irdfTts  Xi«,  established  the 
three  classes,  viz.,  noblemen,  husband- 
men,  and  artificers  ;  and  although  he 
himself  parted,  in  some  measure,  with 
the  regal  power,  he  did  not  surrender 
the  sceptre  into  the  hands  of  the  peo- 
ple indiscriminately. 

To  the  nobility  ne  entrusted  the  se- 
lection of  magistrates,  the  afiiurs  of 
reh^on,  and  the  administration  of 
justice.  It  was  not  untU  popular  power 
had  so  much  increased,  as  to  lead  to  an 
annual  election  of  archons,  and  to  cause 
the  archons  themselves  to  render  an 
account  of  their  government  to  the 

Eeople,  that  the  Athenians  lost  the  U- 
erties  which  the  constitution  of  Tbe^ 
sens  had  secured  to  them.  Then 
sprang  up  Draco,  who,  when  be  had 
framed  his  bloody  code,  said,  "  Small 
crimes  deserve  death,  and  I  have  no 
higher  punishment  for  the  greatest.*' 
It  remamed  for  Solon  to  remodel  the 
commonwealth.  He  also  divided  it 
into  four  classes ;  but  the  chief  error 
in  his  system  was,  that  the  lowest  claas 
of  the  people  had  a  deciding  voice  in 
matters  of  importance.  It  was  subse- 
quently proved  that  the  Sc)rthiaa  phi- 
losopher* was  correct  in  his  remark, 
that  <*in  Athens  wise  men  pleaded 
causes,  and  fools  determined  them.** 
The  military  despotism  of  Pisistratua 


*  Anacbanis. 
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was  eTidently  caused  by  the  democratic 
basis  upon  which  the  fabric  of  So1on*s 
government  was  built.  Fisistratus  ap- 
pealed to  the  masses ;  his  appeal  was 
successful ;  and  he  gained  what  he  de- 
sired— the  supreme  power.  Had  So- 
lon phiced  less  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  Btirtt  and  contrived  some  better 
means  of  classifying  the  people  than  by 
a  mere  property  qualification^  he  pro- 
bably would  not  nave  had  the  disap- 
pointment of  seeing  his  republic  tum- 
ble to  pieces  like  a  child's  castle  of 
playing  cards.  "  The  Tyrant  of  the 
Chersonese"  rises  like  a  meteor  out  of 
diaos,  and  the  tomb— 

**  Oleamlng  on  the  cliff, 
High  o*er  the  land  he  aared  In  raio/* 

remains  at  this  day  to  tell  of  Themis- 
toclesy  and  of  Athens,  great  and  glori- 
ous. But  mark  the  effects  of  demo- 
cracy.  When  Aristides,  by  repealing 
the  law  of  Solon,  admitted  the  lowest 
of  the  people  into  the  highest  offices, 
the  Council  of  Four  Hundred  (a  kind 
of  Committee  of  Public  Safety),  a  mili- 
tary  despotism,  and  the  Thirty  Tyrants, 
by  turns  enslaved  the  people.  Thus 
the  Athenians  were  continually  losing 
liberty,  by  endeavouring  to  obtain  too 
great  a  share  of  it.  Wherever  the  de- 
mocratic spirit  prevails,  we  may  be 
Bure  that  it  bodes  the  extinction  of 
freedom ;  for  seditious  movements  are 
like  the  convulsive  throes  which  pre« 
cede  death. 

The  Spartan  lawgiver,  in  endeavour. 
ing  to  restrain  the  regal  power,  made  the 
mistake  afterwards  repeated  bv  Solon, 
of  allowing  the  general  assembly  of  the 
people  to  ratify  or  reject  government 
measures ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  in  spite  of  the  measures  after- 
wards taken  to  prevent  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  it  ittXkti,  a  cruel  and  tyran. 
nical  oligarchy  (through  their  instru- 
mentality) obtained  possession  of  the 
supreme  power.  The  Spartans  proba- 
bly are  indebted  for  their  glory  and 
prosperity,  rather  to  the  stern  virtues 
moculated  on  the  public  mind  by  early 
education,  than  to  republican  institu- 
tions. To  Fortitude,  Bravery,  Fruga- 
lity, and  Temperance,  the  greatest 
honours  were  paid ;  while  the  inge- 
nious expedient  of  an  iron  currency 
robbed  tne  Golden  Calf  of  its  custo- 
mary homage.    It  is  related,  too,  that 


in  all  things  Lycurgus*  endeavoured 
to  support  the  upper  classes  of  society. 
Lycurgus  endeavoured  to  make  an 
aristocracy  of  virtue;  Solon,  wish- 
ing to  do  the  same,  upheld  an  aristo- 
cracy of  money.  Thus  the  wisdom  of 
the  ancients  rejected  democracy.  The 
wisdom  of  modern  times  triumphs  in  it. 
America,  fighting  against  nature,  de- 
nies the  distinctions  of  class,  and  boasts 
of  Equality  <—  a  thing  which,  nearly 
thirty  centuries  ago,  was  spumed  by 
heathen  sages. 

The  Roman  Republic  never  affected 
to  be  a  honajide  democracy ;  its  citi- 
zens did  not  enjoy  equality  :  they  had 
regular  ranks  of  society.  At  first,  the 
consuls  were  only  cnosen  from  the 
higher  orders;  and  although  tribunes 
of  the  people  were  aflerwar£  conceded, 
who  sometimes  endeavoured  to  destroy 
the  power  of  the  patricians,  their  suc- 
cesses were  only  temporary.  The  pro- 
poser of  the  agrarian  law  was  put  to 
death ;  and  when  the  people  had  obtain- 
ed more  than  their  share  of  power,  the 
laws  were  remodelled  by  those  of  Solon, 
and  the  Decemviri  became  absolute 
monarchs,  each  for  a  day  in  turn.  The 
tyranny  of  Appins  Claudius  caused  a 
reaction.  Rome  returned  to  her  old 
system  of  a  consulate  and  tribunes  of 
the  people.  The  government  of  Rome, 
from  the  days  of  Tarquin  the  Proud 
to  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  appears  to 
have  been  sometimes  constitutional, 
sometimes  democratic.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  wars  of  aggression,  which 
were  continually  carried  on  on  the 
slightest  pretext,  there  is  little  doubt 
but  that  the  Roman  Republic  would 
have  fallen  a  victim  to  internal  dis- 
sensions. The  bloody  times  ofMarius 
and  Sylla  showed  how  completely  dis- 
organised  the  state  had  grown ;  but 
Rome  at  length  found  her  master,  and 
sat  down,  the  Queen  of  the  World, 
imder  the  Csesars. 

America,  at  present,  has  little  of  the 
dignity  of  ancient  Rome.  She  cer- 
tainly produced  a  Cincinnatus,  and 
adopted  the  symbol  of  that  proud  em- 
pire as  her  crest.  But  her  Cincinnatus 
IS  no  more ;  and  whether  the  American 
bird  will  soar  as  high  as  his  prototype 
remains  to  be  proved. 

To  the  most  superficial  observer,  it 
must  be  evident  that  the  genius  of  the 
ancient  republic  is  not  identical  with 


*  Plutarch. 
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that  which  animates  the  modern  trans- 
atlantic one.  The  last  is  more  truly 
democratic.  Her  rulers,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  have  hitherto  been  the 
mere  servants  of  the  people,  and  the 
people  are  such  bigoted  worshippers 
of  the  Goddess  of  Liberty,  that  they 
will  scarcely  render  obedience  to  laws 
indispensably  necessary  for  their  pre- 
servation, ruffed  up  with  ideas  of 
their  own  sagacity,  and  mistaking  a 
fictitious  for  a  real  independence,  they 
laugh  to  scorn  the  institutions  of  older 
nations,  and  mock  at  the  experience  of 
ages.  In  spite  of  incidental  barbarism, 
ancient  Rome  cannot  be  contemplated 
without  a  feeling  of  reverential  awe. 
Military  glory  was  her  food,  and  vic- 
tory followed  her  eagles.  Her  very 
name  struck  terror  into  the  nations. 
Her  laws  were  dispensed  with  severe 
justice.  Obedience  to  rulers  and  fide- 
lity to  the  commonwealth  were  en- 
forced by  a  state  religion ;  and  though 
she  is  now  only  to  be  found  in  the  fo- 
lios of  history,  or  seen  a  wreck  upon 
the  Seven  Hills,  her  speech  survives  ; 
and  we  stamp  upon  our  coina<!e,  and 
grave  upon  our  monuments,  the  lan- 
guage or  ancient  Italy. 

The  Christian  religion,  inculcating 
submission  to  the  "  powers  that  be,** 
seemed  to  give  a  sanction  to  the  mo- 
narchical form  of  government.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  hear  little  of  democratic 
doctrine  for  many  centuries. 

What  we  are  accustomed  to  call 
"the  Republics  of  Venice  and  Ge- 
noa," were  anything  but  democra- 
cies. Switzerland,  though  republican, 
has  never  been  completely  democratic, 
and  the  constitution  of  the  states-gene- 
ral under  a  stadtholder  differed  little 
from  that  of  a  limited  monarchy.  It 
was  reserved  for  America  to  give  us  a 
sample  of  a  state  of  society  without 
parallel  in  the  annals  of  the  world. 

It  is  a  commonly  received  opinion 
that  we  arc  in  a  great  measure  crea- 
tures of  circumstance.  No  man  can 
say  what  ho  would  have  been,  had 
Providence  placed  him  in  any  other 
position  thnn  that  which  he  occupies, 
it  is  highly  probable,  indeed,  that 
many  whose  names  have  been  rendered 
either  famous  or  infamous  by  their 
actions,  would  never  have  done  any. 
thing  worthy  of  being  recorded,  if  a 
combination  of  circumstances  had  not 
led  their  inclinations  in  a  certain  direc- 
tion. Our  minds  are  formed,  in  a 
great  measure,  by  what  we  see  around 


ns — ^by  the  state  of  society  in  which 
we  find  ourselves — ^by  the  institutions 
under  which  we  live.  A  being  who 
passes  his  life  in  a  coal-pit  or  a  tin- 
mine,  who  never  sees  the  light  of 
Heaven,  or  breathes  the  fresh  air,  and 
whose  ideas  of  men  and  things  cannot 
stray  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  his 
subterraneous  abode,  might  have  been 
very  different  if  he  had  been  bom  a 
denizen  of  upper  air,  had  enjoyed  a 
liberal  education,  and  had  been  per- 
mitted to  observe  the  moral  and  phya- 
cal  world  as  he  pleased. 

The  peculiar  physical  aspect  of  a 
country  has,  probably,  no  small  share 
in  originating  what  we  term  "national 
character."  The  inhabitants  of  the 
Low  Countries,  breathing  marsh- fogs 
and  plodding  over  their  flat  lands,  are 
very  unlike  the  people  who  climb  the 
magnificent  mountains,  and  inhale  the 
pure  breezes  of  the  Tyrol ;  and  have 
we  not  good  reason  to  expect  that  the 
wilds  of  North  America  may  produce 
a  race,  differing  something  in  thought 
and  feeling  from  the  citizens  of  the  old 
world  ? 

In  the  early  settlement  of  a  new 
country,  everything  starts  upon  a  new 
basis.  The  settlers  break  off  all  con- 
nexion with  the  land  of  their  fathers, 
and  society  has  to  be  organised  as  stern 
necessity  shall  direct.  Singularly  un- 
fortunate have  been  most  attempts  at 
constructing  it  on  old  models ;  for  a 
real  equality  opposes  a  barrier  to  class 
system.  "One  man  is  as  good  as 
another  *'  where  gold  is  of  no  value, 
and  where  knowledge,  art,  and 
science,  are  worthless  when  compared 
with  physical  strength.  The  only 
aristocracy  that  can  exist  is  one  of 
muscular  limbs  and  robust  constitu- 
tions; and  V  stout  coal-heaver  from 
Wapping  would  meet  with  more  re- 
spect, and  would  have  greater  weight, 
in  such  a  community,  than  the  pro- 
foundest  philosopher  in  the  world,  or 
the  most  dignified  scion  of  nobility, 
whose  blood  has  flowed  through  four- 
teen generations.  Thus  the  civilised 
being  makes  many  retrograde  steps; 
and  a  life  spent  in  warfare  with  the 
obstinate  wilderness,  where  the  soldier 
of  the  woods  is  exposed  to  all  the  hard- 
ships which  his  new  position  entails 
upon  him,  tends  gradually  to  subdue  a!! 
the  finer  feelings  of  hrs  nature,  ami  to 
imbue  it  in  some  degree  with  the  fcro- 
city  and  selfish  barbarity  of  the  savage. 
Everything  favours  this  backward  pro- 
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gress.      Here  are  no    objects  which 
might  call  forth  reflection.     No  vene- 
rable   monuments    of    antiquity ;    no 
relics    of    by-gone     times.       Seein*; 
nothing  older  than  the  trees  around 
him,    the    inhabitant   of  the    newly 
acquired  territory  soon    forgets  that 
there  was  •*  a  yesterday,"  and  that  the 
dast  of  ages  has  been  piled  above  the 
silent  graves  of  countless  generations. 
Self-confident    and    self-satisfied,     he 
begins  to  think  himself  rather  Hgod 
than  a  man,  as  the  only  landmarks  of 
the  past  fall  before  his  axe.    He  feels 
that  he  is  the  lord  of  the  forest ;  knows 
of  none  before  him,  and  thinks  little 
about  those  who  are  to  come  afler. 
Alibis  ideas,  under  these  circumstances, 
centre  in  his  own  person,  and  if  he 
bends  at  all,  it  is  to  his  own  image. 
A  popular  form  of  government  will  be 
the  only  one  in  accordance  with  the 
tastes  of  such  an  individual,  because 
be  is  unaccustomed  to  restraint.    Thus 
the  soil  of  the  new  country  generates 
new  ideas  and  new  principles  of  action. 
The  native  of  monarchical  England, 
dreaming  of  novelties,  thinks  he  has 
made  a  erand  discovery  in  the  political 
world ;  kings  and  imperial  parliaments 
appear  to  him  as  so  mucn  rust  and 
cobwebs,  which  the  superstition  of  past 
ages  has  accumulated,  and  which  ought 
to  be  scraped  and  swept  from  off  the 
fkce  of  the  earth.     '<Let  the  masses 
rule,"  he  says,  "and  all  will  be  well." 
The  emigrant  is,  in  fact,  in  a  fair  way 
of  becoming  a  democrat,    and  if  the 
transformation  is  not  complete  in  one 

feneration,  it  will  be  so  in  the  next, 
adicioufl  government,  and  constant 
communication  with  the  mother  country, 
may  subdue,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
downward  tendencies  of  a  colony  estab- 
lished in  the  wilderness,  but  those  ten. 
dencres  (I  think  1  may  venture  to  say) 
will  be  found  to  exist  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  under  all  circumstances. 

The  savannahs  of  Virginia  offered 
fewer  obstacles  to  the  early  settlers 
than  did  the  trackless  forests  of  New 
England.  It  was  to  the  last,  a  district 
in  harmony  with  their  feelings  and 
ideas,  that  the  stern  republicans  of  the 
seventeenth  dentury*  fled  for  refuge. 
They  were  pilgrims  at  the  shrine  of 
Liberty,  and  they  came  to  worship 
that  goddess  in  a  temple  peculiarly  her 
own— a  temple  whose  roof  was  the  sky, 


and  whose  pillars  were  the  tall  stems  of 
primsBval  pine.  He  who  has  traversed 
the  northern  states  of  the  Union  will 
be  able  to  picture  to  himself  the  land- 
scape scenery  of  Plymouth,  as  it  ap- 
peared to  the  first  settlers.  There  the 
vegetable  kingdom  reigns  supreme.  A 
tangled  wilderness  naturally  covers  the 
whole  face  of  the  country,  and  under 
the  shade  of  the  forest  a  five  or  ten  foot 
growth  of  stiff  underwood  is  generally 
to  be  found.  The  colony  founded  by 
the  adventurers  from  Delph-haven  had 
an  intemperate  climate  as  well  as  a  dif- 
ficult country  to  contend  with.  In  the 
summer,  fever  and  ague  thiiihed  their 
ranks ;  in  the  winter,  polar  fronts  and 
perpetual  snow  threatened  them  with 
a  dreary  death ;  the  wrath  of  the  ele- 
ments was  poured  out  upon  them,  and 
danger  and  disaster  encompassed  them 
on  every  side.  Here,  then,  republi- 
canism was  planted  and  nourished. 
Beginning  with  the  Puritan  colony,  it 
gradually  spread  to  the  south  and 
west.  The  greater  part  of  the  New 
World  has  now  caught  the  infection. 

We  cannot,  however,  attribute  the 
growth  of  democracy  in  America  en- 
tirely to  the  difficulties  of  the  forest. 
The  government  of  Russia,  a  country 
something  similar  to  the  United  States, 
is  the  very  political  antipodes  of  repub- 
licanism. This  much,  notwithstanding, 
may  be  affirmed — viz.,  that  the  idea  of 
popuhu*  government  is  more  readily 
conceived  in  a  young  country  than  in 
an  old.  That  we  must  look  to  other 
sources,  in  order  to  account  fully  for 
the  political  phenomena  of  the  United 
States,  is  quite  evident.  We  must  look, 
then,  to  the  early  history  of  the  quon- 
dam English  colonias,  and  to  the  subse- 
quent events  which  led  to  a  separation 
from  the  mother  countr}'. 

The  era  of  the  discovery  of  a  new 
world  was  marked  by  two  important 
events.  It  was  preceded  by  the  intro- 
duction of  printing,  and  succeeded  by 
a  reformation  in  religion. 

To  those  who  have  a  partiality  for 
observing  coincidences,  it  is  worthy  of 
notice,  that  the  first  discoverer  of  a 
new  world  was  a  dove — the  dove  de- 
spatched by  Noah  and  his  family  ;  and 
that  the  second  discoverer  of  a  new 
world,  despatched  too  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  old,  was  also  a  dove.  For 
call  the  bold  adventurer  of  the  western 


*  Their  first  inteation,  however,  was  to  have  proceeded  ftirther  south. 
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seas  by  what  name  you  please,  he  is 
still  a  veritable  pigeon.  If  we  humour 
our  fancy  a  little,  and  carry  the  simili- 
tude still  further,  we  may  see  in  Colum- 
bus bearing  back  the  pacific  greetings 
of  the  Indian  chiefs,  a  second  edition 
of  the  dove  with  the  olive  twig  in  his 
mouth.  Let  us  invoke  the  muse  in 
order  to  explain  our  meaning  more 
fully- 
Long  years  agOj  when  after  months  of 

slaughter. 
The  world  had  sunk  beneath  a  flood  of 

water, 
Noah,  of  liberty  an  ardent  lover, 
Sent  ont  a  dove  to  see  what  he*d  discover. 
At  first  the  bird  was  wofully  distressed, 
And  found  no  spot  whereon  his  foot  to 

rest. 
Once  more  he  tried,  and  soon  it  come  to 

view, 
A  bird  of  th'  old  world  had  descried  the 

new; 
Lands  he  had  found,   where  none   he*d 

found  before. 
And  in  his  month  an  olive  branch  he  bore. 
Thus,  by  an  eastern  form  of  speech,  'twas 

told. 
That  the  new  world  wished  peace  unto  the 
old. 

Long  years  had  passed,  and  to  the  world 

'twas  plain 
That  the  new  world  was  getting  old  again ; 
A  dove  once  more  flew  fortli,  and  thought 

it  right 
To  crave  the  wind's  assistance  in  his  flight : 
And  now  he  wings  his  way  across  the 

main, 
And  seeks  for  resting-place,  but  seeks  hi 

vain; 
Nought  but  a  dreary  ocean  meets  his  eyes, 
And  back  again  the  wearied  wand'rer  flies.* 
Once  more,  like  Noah's  bird,  they  send 

him  o'er 
The  self-same  ocean  he  had  crossed  before. 
When  lo !  from  out  the  wave  new  shores 

arise, 
The  wished-for  continent  the  dovs  des* 

cries; 
Back,  in  his  month,  he  bears  the  welcome 

story 
Of  a  new  world  in  all  its  verdant  glory ; 
And  back  in  words  of  peace  the  message 

brings 
From    new-world  chieftains  to   an  old 

world's  kings. 

The  first  glory  of  transatlantic  dis- 


covery, like  the  first  ray  of  sunarise, 
falls  bright  upon  the  name  of  Hispania. 
Well  would  it  have  been  if  she  had 
been  content  with  that  glory — ^if  she 
had  not  been  led,  through  lust  of  gold, 
to  steep  her  garments  in  the  blood  of 
the  lords  of  the  forest.  Upon  Spain 
rests  the  indelible  disgrace  of  being  the 
first  enslaver  of  American  aborisines. 
Columbus  himself  cannot,  onthiancad, 
escape  the  censure  of  the  historic  muse ; 
and  many  followed  his  bad  example. 
Spain  obtained  little  hold  on  the  ter- 
ritory at  present  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Stars  and  Stripes ;  although  she 
conquered  Florida,  and  was  the  first  to 
plant  the  European  standardf  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi,  her  influence 
was  principally  felt  in  Mexico  and  the 
southern  contment.  The  Britbh  Lion 
is  the  next  to  place  his  paw  on  the  new 
soil.  Giovanni  Gabotti,  the  protege 
of  Henry  VI L,  whose  discoveries 
were  further  prosecuted  by  his  son, 
was  (as  every  one  knows),  only  five 
years  afler  Columbus.  Thus  Spain  and 
England  divide  the  laurels  between 
them.  France,  however,  comes  in  for 
her  share.  Jacque  Cartier  (1534) 
sailed  up  the  St.  Lawrence;  Cham* 
plain  founded  the  Canadian  settle- 
ments, and  Pontincourt  established  the 
first  northern  colony  at  Port  Royal,  in 
Nova  Scotia.  Various  were  the  claims 
urged  by  right  of  discovery.  While 
England  claimed  the  northern  part  of 
the  continent,  France  appropriated  six 
degrees  of  latitude  out  of  it — namely, 
from  40°  to  46"  north  (towards  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
latter  became  more  exorbitant  in  her 
demands) .  Mean ti  me,  the  possession  of 
the  southern  districts  was  a  matter  of 
dispute  between  Spain  i^nd  France. 
French  Hugonots  having  a  settlement 
in  Carolina,  the  Spaniards,  not  being 
able  to  tolerate  heresy,  and  wishing  to 
show  themselves  true  sons  of  an  Apos- 
tolic Church,  displayed  the  mild  virtues 
of  a  mild  religion  by  massacreine^  the 
whole  colony,  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren. This  massacre  was,  however, 
retaliated  by  another  on  the  part  of 
the  French. 

Great  Britain  can  scarcely  bo  said 
to  have  had  a  footing  till  the  beginning 


*  I  think  Humboldt  has  suggested  that  Christopher  Ck>lumbus  probably  cooceived^the 
idea  of  discovering  a  western  continent  during  a  voyage  to  the  North  Seas, 
t  Ferdinand  de  Soto  discovered  the  MissiKsippi. 
%  Bancroft's  *' History  of  the  United  States,"  p.  30. 
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of  the  seventeenth  century.  No  perma- 
nent settlement  was  made  until  that  un- 
der  James,  by  the  London  Company,* 
for  Raleigh's  colony  perished,  while 
England  was  distracted  with  anxiety  at 
theprospect  of  the'projected  Spanish  in- 
vasion, f  Virginia,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  First  James,  took  its  tone  from 
England.  Her  people  were  gathered 
under  the  wings  of  Mother  Church; 
tlie  King's  supremacy  was  upheld,  and 
it  was  attempted  to  form  a  system  of 
society  on  the  European  model.  Al- 
though the  first  charter  of  the  southern 
colony  was  soon  abrogated,  its  spirit 
suryiyed  and  long  continued  to  in- 
spire sentiments  of  loyalty  and  ha- 
bits  of  subordination  among  the  peo- 
ple. Futile,  however,  were  most  of 
the  schemes  of  government  in  the  New 
World.  DiscoHant  elements  were  at 
work,  and  an  ardent  passion  for  civil 
liberty,  which  chafed  and  fretted  at 
the  least  symptom  of  restraint,  baffled 
the  sapient  designs  of  a  Locke  and  a 
Shaflesbury,  as  well  as  of  a  James 
Stuart.  A  gold  fever,  too,  boded  an 
agricultural  death ;  much  rubbish  was 
scratched  up ;  men  discovered  aurife- 
rous sparkles  in  vegetable  mould,  and 
despatched  shiploads  of  common  clay^ 
to  enrich  the  parent  state.  Popular 
representation,  and  the  introduction§ 
of  negro  slavery  in  the  south,  were 
nearly  coeval  with  the  foundation  of  a 
Puritan  colony  in  the  north.  || 

On  the  6th  of  September,  1620,  the 
Mayflower,  after  making  a  false  start, 
finally  bid  adieu  to  Old  England,  and 
steered  for  the  shores  of  America. 
Koveraber  saw  the  craft  at  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  passengers 
had  reached  their  destination,  and  had 
found  a  land  beyond  theiurisdiction  of 
the  sceptres  of  kings  and  the  mitres  of 
bishops.  They  were  the  Pilgrim  Fa- 
thers, and  they  came  to  seek. 
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••  On  the  vild  New  EngUnd  ihore, 
FreedcNtn  to  wonhip  Ood.** 


The  Constitution  of  England,  at 
that  time,  was  falling  sick  of  a  fever, 
which,  in  the  next  reign,  carried  off 
both  the  Church  and  the  monarchy. 
Various  evil  humours  were  insidiously 
corrupting  her  blood.  Trade,  com- 
merce, and  the  growth  of  manufac- 
tures, were  fast  raising  a  monied  aristo- 
cracy, the  members  of  which,  as  might 
very  naturally  be  expected,  were  not 
apt  to  understand  why  a  title  and  es- 
tate acquired  by  birthright,  without 
respect  to  individual  merit,  should  ele- 
vate the  possessor  above  him  who  had 
gained  his  position  by  his  own  merit 
and  industry. 

Jealousy  between  these  classes  was 
fomented  by  religious  discord.  The 
excessive  zeal  of  Geneva,  the  result  of 
Romish  tvrannt  and  superstition, 
infused  a  gloomy  and  fanatical  spirit, 
which  was  stealthily  gaining  ground, 
and  causing  "  Merry  England  "  to  as- 
sume a  reserved,  cross,  melancholy, 
and  discontented  countenance,  quite 
at  variance  with  her  naturally  cheer- 
ful disposition.  It  was  scarcely  to  be 
expected,  however,  that  the  revolted 
subjects  of  the  Pope  should  subside 
quietly  and  at  once  into  moderate 
views,  or  that  in  removing  the  meretri*. 
cious  ornaments  with  which  the  Church 
had  been  adorning  herself  during  the 
dark  ages,  hasty  reformers  should  not 
accidentally  destroy  part  of  her  decent 
clothing.  In  our  minds  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  run  away  with  an  idea.  Imagi- 
nation willsometimesbe  found  mounted 
on  its  favourite  hobby,  and  going  off 
at  full  gallop.  Because  Rome  had  a 
hierarchy,  some  cannot  divest  them- 
selves  of  the  idea  that  a  Protestant 
bishop  hides  under  his  surplice  a  pair 
of  cloven  feet,  and  whisks  oeneath  its 
folds  the  pointed  tail,  f  Because  Rome 
had  a  supreme  head  in  the  Pope,  the 
supremacy  of  a  sovereign  over  a  na- 
tional Church — which  is  really  a  great 
bulwark  of  religious  liberty,  and  the  most 


*  Su*  H.  Gilbert  Raleigh's  half-brother  was  the  founder  of  this  settlement 

t  Robertson,  Bancroft  %  Robertson,  vol.  iv.  p.  417. 

§  This  honour  is  ascribed  to  the  Dutch.    Ibid,  vol.  iv.  p.  429.     Bancroft,  p.  79. 

K  The  Jesuits  made  their  way  into  Canada  exactly  at  the  same  period. 

\  Nothing  more  clearly  shows  that  the  authority  of  a  bishop  is  necessary  in  the  Church 
than  the  fact,  that  the  temporary  destniction  of  the  order,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I., 
was  folbwed  by  the  direst  confusion.  The  tyranny  of  the  Puritan  party  was  far  less  excus- 
able than  that  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission.  Among  the  oppressive  proceedings  of 
which  the  Republican  party  was  guilty,  the  following  may  be  mentioned : — "  Parliament 
Ordinance,  1645  :  And  it  is  further  hereby  ordained  by  the  said  Lords  and  Commons,  that  if 
any  peison  or  persons  whatever,  shall,  at  any  time  or  times  hereafter,  use  or  cause  to  be  used, 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  in  any  church  or  chapel,  or  public  place  of  worship,  or  in  any 

VOL.   XU. — NO.    CCZLIZ.  T 
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rational  thing  in  the  world — is,  with 
some^  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
part  of  the  '*  great  mystery  of  iniquity." 
In  £aiCt,  so  superstitious  is  their  dread  of 
Popish  error,  that  unless  they  can  get 
to  the  very  antipodes  of  Rome,  their 
noses  are  continually  assailed  by  an 
imaginary  smell  of  brimstone.  What 
is  the  consequence  ?  Why,  that  "  ex- 
tremes meet.*'  Individual  infallibility 
is  substituted  for  the  infallibility  of  a 
system.  A  gloomy  countenance  and 
harsh  demeanour  take  the  place  of  pe- 
nance and  mortiQcation.  Monastic  esta- 
blishments vanish  from  the  sight,  but 
are  supported  in  an  invisible  shape  by 
rules  which  prescribe  rigid  seclusion 
from  society.  Impossible  biographies 
of  worthies  held  up  as  models  for  con- 
templation, in  which  the  most  secret 
ideas  and  inward  emotions  are  noted 
down  by  the  pen  of  another,  supplant 
the  memoirs  of  saints  who  walked  with 
their  heads  in  their  hands.  In  place  of 
kinff-deposin^  Popes,  you  find  spirit- 
ual leaders  wielding  despotic  authority, 
and  insidiously  leading  their  flocks  to 
renounce  their  allegiance  to  their  law- 
ivl  sovereign. 

Making  all  the  allowances  that  can- 
dour is  capable  of,  it  must  be  confes- 
eed  that  toe  genius  of  Puritanism  is 
essentially  democratic ;  it  will  not  ac- 
knowledge any  ecclesiastical  authority 
which  it  has  not  created.  To  estab- 
lish a  state  of  society  where  all  may 
preach  is  its  cherished  scheme.  In 
this  respect,  as  in  most  others,  it  is 
the  opposite  extreme  of  Popery,  which 
does  not  allow  the  least  interference  on 
the  part  of  laymen  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Church.  A  voluntary  system,  by  means 
of  which  the  power  of  electmg  and 
cashiering  the  clergy  is  placed  m  the 
hands  of  the  masses,  strongly  resembles 
democratic  civil  government.  The  un- 
certain breath  of  popular  favour,  in 
both  cases,  creates  and  destroys.  The 
pulpit  in  the  one,  and  the  chair  of  state 
in  the  other,  are  filled  in  the  same 
manner.  Hence  so  strong  a  friendship 
subsists  between  the  two  systems,  that, 
like  Pylades  and  Orestes,  they  are 
generally  to  be  seen  walking  side  by 
side. 

The  Pilgrim  Fathers,  smarting  from 


I 


English  intolerance,  determined  to  carry 
out  their  favorite  theories  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal and  civil  government  to  the  fullest 
extent.  They  accordingly  made  their 
governors  and  their  clergy  dependent 
upon  the  popular  will.  The  swords, 
spiritual  and  temporal,  were  in  reality 
wielded,  not  by  the  minister  of  religion 
and  the  civil  magistrate,  but  according 
to  the  dictates  of  the  majority;  and 
thus  an  attempt  was  made  to  prove 
the  truth  of  the  paradox,  "  Vox  po- 
uli,  vox  Dei,"  When  they  left  the 
and  of  their  fathers,  the  five  score 
passengers  of  the  Mayflower  fondly 
hoped  to  build  up  a  sanctuary  for  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  such  as  the  world 
had  not  seen  since  the  days  of  the 
Apostles. 

It  was  soon  evident,  however,  that 
toleration  was  no  more  a  part  of  their 
system  than  it  had  been  in  the  Church 
which  they  had  seceded  firom.  Kothine 
could  have  exceeded  the  numbers  and 
loudness  of  the  complaints  of  their  par- 
ty at  being  obliged  to  endure  the  for- 
mality of  the  Church  of  England  forms 
of  worship — ^to  bow  at  the  creed —  to 
listen  to  a  liturgy  borrowed  from 
the  Popish  mass-book,  and  'to  give 
a  patient  hearing  to  ''drones*'  and 
••  dumb  dogs."  xet,  when  an  oppor- 
tunity ofiered  of  showing  clemency, 
what  was  the  conduct  of  &ese  gentle- 
men who  had  such  tender  consciences 
themselves?  One  of  their  admirers, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Joseph  Banvard,  teUs  us 
that,  in  1657»  Humphry  Norton^  a 
Quaker,  was,  for  the  crime  of  non- 
conformity, flogged  and  banishedj  for 
which  he  bad  to  pay  fees.  That  the 
Quaker  meetings  were  forbidden  under 
a  penalty  of  £6  and  a  whipping ;  and 
finally,  that  the  members  of  that  sect 
were  one  and  all  banished  on  pain  of 
death.  De  Tocqueville,  alluding  to 
their  code  of  laws,  says  :«• 


"The  legislator,  entirely  foigetting  the 
great  principles  of  religious  toleration  which 
he  had  himself  apheldin  Europe,  renders 
attendance  on  Divine  Service  compulsory, 
and  goes  so  far  as  to  visit  with  severe  punish- 
ment, and  even  with  death,  the  Christiana 
who  chose  to  worship  God  according  to  a 
litoal  differing  from  his  own." 


privat4  place  orfamUt/,  within  the  kingdom  of  England,  or  dominion  of  Wales,  or  port  and 
town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  that  then  every  such  person  offending  therein  shall,  for  the 
first  offence,  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  £6  of  lawful  English  money ;  for  the  second  offence 
the  sum  of  £10 ;  and  for  the  third  offedce  shall  suffer  one  whole  year's  imprisonment,  without 
ball  or  mainprise.'* 
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HeaTj  also*  the  voices  of  ''the 
Fathers,"*  as  recorded  by  Bancroft  ;— 

**  The  mgged  Dudley  was  not  melloired 
by  age.  '  God  forbid/  said  be,  *  our  lore  for 
the  truth  should  be  grown  so  cold  tliat  we 
•hould  tolerate  errors.   I  die  no  libertine.'  ** 

**  *  Better  tolerate  hypocrites  and  tares 
than  thorns  and  briars,'  affirmed  Coltoo. 
'  Polipiety,'  echoed  Ward,  *  Is  the  greatest 
impiety  In  the  world.  To  say  that  men  onght 
to  hare  liberty  of  conscience  is  impious 
ignoranoe.'  *  Religion,'  said  the  melan- 
cholic Norton,  *  admits  of  no  eccentric 
motions.'  ** 

A  little  ftirther  on  the  same  authorf 
says,  that  *' Clarke,  the  pure  and  tole- 
rant  Baptist  of  Rhode  Island,  was, 
with  his  companions,  tried  for  preach, 
ing,  and  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of 
£20  or  £30."  Holmes,  one  of  the 
party,  who  refused  to  pay,  was  whip- 
ped unmercifully.  Again — a  woman 
who  had  come  all  the  way  from  Lon. 
don  to  warn  the  magistrates  against  per. 
secution,  was  whipped,  receiving  twenty 
stripes.  A  fine  was  imposed  on  such 
as  should  entertain  any  of  the  accursed 
sect,  and  a  Quaker,  after  the  first 
conviction,  was  to  lose  one  ear,  on 
the  second  another;  after  the  third 
to  have  bis  tongue  bored  through  with 
a  red  hot  iron.f 

The  manner  in  which  some  of  the 
Tictims  of  cruelty  met  their  fate  is  thus 
described : — 

'*  Robinson  pleaded  in  his  defence  the  spe« 
dal  message  and  command  of  Go<l — *  Bless, 
ed  be  God,  who  calls  me  to  testify  against 
wicked  and  unjnst  men.'  Stephenson  refused 
to  speak  nntO  sentence  had  been  pronounced, 
and  then  he  imprecated  a  cone  on  his  judges. 
Mary  Dyar  exclaimed,  *  The  will  of  the  Lord 
be  done !'  and  returned  to  the  prison  *  fall  of 
joy.'  From  the  jail  she  wrote  a  remonstrance : 
*  Were  ever  such  laws  heard  of  among  a 
people  that  profess  Christ  come  in  the  flesh  ? 
^ave  ye  no  other  weapons  but  such  laws  to 
fight  against  spiritual  wickedness  withal,  as 
ye  call  it  ?  Woe  is  me,  for  ye  are  disobe- 
dient and  deceived.    Let  my  request  be  as 


Esthei^s  to  Ahasuertis.  Yon  will  not  repent 
that  you  were  kept  from  shedding  of  blood, 
though  it  were  by  a  woman.'  The  three 
were  led  forth  to  execution.  *I  die  for 
Christ,'  said  Robinson.  *  We  suffer  not  as 
evil  doers,  but  for  conscience  sake,'  were  the 
last  words  of  his  companions.  Mary  Dyar 
was  reprieved,  but  not  till  the  rope  had  heea 
fastened  round  her  neck,  and  she  had  pre- 
pared herself  for  death.  Transported  with 
enthusiasm,  she  exclaimed,  *  Let  me  suffer  as 
my  brethren,  unless  you  will  annul  your 
wicked  law  !*  She  was  conveyed  out  of  the 
colony;  but  soon  returning,  she  also  was 
hanged  on  Boston  Common,  a  willing  mar- 
tyr to  liberty  of  conscience.  *We  desire 
their  lives  absent  rather  than  their  deaths 
present,'  was  the  miserable  apology  for  these 
proceedings.  Among  others  condemned  was 
Chtistian ;  he  met  his  persecutors  with  un« 
daunted  courage.  *  By  what  law,'  he  de* 
manded,  '  will  ye  put  me  to  death  ?'  *  We 
have  a  law,*  it  was  answered,  *  and  by  it 
you  are  to  die.'  *  So  said  the  Jews  to 
Christ ;  but  who  empowered  you  to  make 
thnt  law  ?*  *  We  have  a  patent,  and  we 
make  our  own  laws.'  *Can  you  make  laws 
repugnant  to  those  of  England?*  *No.' 
*  Then  ye  are  gone  beyond  your  bounds : 
your  heart  is  rotten  towards  the  King,  as  to- 
wards Qod.  I  demand  to  be  tried  by  tha 
laws  of  England ;  and  there  is  no  law  tp 
hang  Quakers.'  "§ 

Laud,  in  cutting  off  the  ears  of  Bur. 
ton,  Bastwick,  and  Prynne,  did  not 
play  greater  rigour  than  is  found  in 
such  acts  as  these. 

In  civil  affiiirs,  that  liberty  which  the 
Puritans  were  straining  after  seemed 
also  to  elude  their  ffrasp.  It  fled,  lear. 
ing  not  so  much  as  its  garment  behind ; 
for  it  appears  that,  amongst  other  tri- 
vial matters  with  which  the  government 
chose  to  meddle,  the  dress  of  the  ladies 
was  prescribed  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
Short  sleeves  were  forbidden,  tight 
sleeves  ordered.  De  Tocqueville  also 
mentions  that,  "in  1649,  a  solemn 
association  was  formed  in  Boston,  to 
check  the  worldly  luxury  of  long 
hair.'T 


*  Bancroft,  p.  181. 

f  Whether  the  author  quoted  intends  the  followmg  as  an  apology  for  the  tyrannical  beha* 
vionr  of  the  Puritans,  or  whether  he  is  endeavouring  to  show  the  fruits  of  their  system  is  not 
quite  clear : — **  Since  a  particular  form  of  worship  had  become  a  part  of  the  civil  establish- 
ment, irreligion  was  now  to  be  punished  as  a  civil  offence.  The  state  was  a  model  of  Christ's 
kingdom  on  larth ;  treason  against  the  civil  government  was  treason  against  Christ ;  and, 
reciprocally,  as  the  Gospel  had  the  ri^^bt  paramount,  blasphemy,  or  what  a  jury  should  call 
bla-phemy,  was  the  highest  offence  in  the  catalogue  of  crimes." — p.  181. 

%  These  last  punishments  were,  however,  expunged  from  the  code. 

§  Bancroft,  p.  184. 

11  Severe  upon  their  own  countrymen,  it  could  not  be  supposed  the  wild  aborigines  would 
tfnd  more  favour  at  their  hands.    It  is  said  that  the  latter  were  encouraged  by  the  French 
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may  have  had  upon  the  mother  conn- 
try,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.     It 
is   not   improbable   that    the  violent 
sectarian  fanaticism  which  at  that  time 
clouded  the  English  mind,  was  as  much 
owing  to  the  apparent  success  of  the 
same  principles  on  the  other  side  of 
the  water  as  to  the  strenuous  opposition 
of  the  Church  and  the  Crown.     Who 
shall  say,  that  the  "  bigots  of  that  iron 
time  *'  were  not  stren^hened  in  their 
wild  ideas  by  reports  of  the  prosperity 
of  their  partisans  in  the  New  World  ? 
Who  shall  say,  that  the  wrong-headed- 
ness  of  Vane  did  not  acquire  force  du- 
ring a  residence  in  New  England,  or 
that  Hampden  was  not  inspired  from 
the  same  source,   or  confidently  de- 
clare,   that   the    dark  enthusiasm  of 
Cromwell*  himself  was  not  rendered 
darker  by  their  example  ?     One  fact, 
at   all  events,  is   certain,  viz.,    that 
Hugh  Peters,  the  favourite  chaplain  of 
the  parliamentary  army — ^whom  Burke 
mentions   as   having  been  seen  "tri- 
umphing" before  a  captive  monarch, 
and  as   having  profaned  the  "Nunc 
Dimittis,"  in  a  sermon  on  the  subject, 
by  applying  it  to  himself,  and  to  the 
fate  of  the  King — was  once  minister  of 
Salem.     This  divine,  on  one  occasion, 
preached    a     sermon    before    Oliver 
Cromwell  and  Bradshaw,  on  the  text, 
''Bind  your  kings  with    chains,  and 
your    nobles    with    fetters   of  iron." 
"But,"    said   he,    in    his   discourse, 
"  Beloved,  it  is  the  last  psalm  but  one; 
and  the  next  psalm  hath  six  verses, 
and  twelve    hfulelujahs  —  'Praise  ye 
the  Lord ;  praise  ye  the  Lord  in  his 
sanctuary,'  and   so  on.      For  what? 
Look  into  my  text—there  is  the  reason 
for  it — that  their  kings  were  bound 
with  chains,"  &c. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  Peters, 
who  was  particularly  obnoxious  to  the 
royalist  party,  was  the^r«<  to  sufier 
after  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy. 

Strong  must  have  been  the  demo- 
craticf  feeling  in  New  England  at  this 


Those  who  admire  the  Puritans  are 
apt  to  find  excuses  for  their  excesses, 
not,  perhaps,  quite  justifiable.   Several 
writers  attribute  the  severity  of  the 
"  blue  laws  "  to  what  they  call  "  the 
union  of  Church   and   State."    The 
constitution   of    government    in    the 
colony,    however,    could  scarcely  be 
called   a    Church  and  State  system. 
They  maintained  that  the  Church  was 
independent  of  the  State.     In  reality, 
the  Church  was  above  it.    Theirs  was, 
strictly  speaking,  an  ecclesiastical  go- 
vernment;  but  the  strange  jumble  of 
religious  and  civil  matters  which  they 
made,   at  first  puzzled  the  inquirer. 
Undoubtedly,  it  was  democratic,  to  ade^ 
gree  :  the  majority  ruled,  and  the  ma- 
gistrates were   elected  by,  and  were 
made  responsible  to,  the  people.     The 
office  of  magistrate  soon  became  ex- 
ceedingly  odious,  and  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  fine   persons  who  refused  to 
become  the  servants  of  the   people. 
j£20  was    the    penalty  for    refusing 
to   become    governor.      One   of  the 
latter,     Bradford,     considered    him- 
self  fortunate  in  getting  off  after  ten 
years'  service.     Much  more  might  be 
written  upon  the   subject  of  Puritan 
jurisdiction     in   New   England,    but 
enough   has  been  said  to  show  that 
liberty  was  not    attained   there   any 
more  than  it  has  been  amongst  other 
democratic    communities.      When    I 
read  the  works  of  those  who  admire 
the  system  of  government  in  America, 
and  find  that  they  point  triumphantly 
to  Puritanism  as  the  source  of  those 
democratic  ideas,  I  conclude  that  it  is 
almost  superfluous  to  look  out  for  evi- 
dence of  a  fact  about  which   a  free 
confession  has  been  made. 

It  may  be  said,  then,  that  the  bpibit 

OF    INDEPENDENCE,    which   DOW   CXCrtS 

80  powerful  an  influence  on  all  the  af- 
fairs of  America,  is  the  inheritance 
which  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  left  to  their 
descendants. 

It  is  not  easy  to  compute  the  amount 
of  influence  which  the  Puritan  colony 


time.    While  Virginia  welcomed  the 


in  their  attacks  on  the  New  England  settlcmenta.  Whether  such  was  the  case  or  not,  the 
Indians  certainly  deserved  chastisement  The  Puritans  inflicted  it  without  mercy.  Some 
of  their  prisoners  they  sold  to  friendly  Indian  tribes,  that  they  might  be  tortured  to  death ; 
others  they  sold  as  slaves  to  the  Bermudas,  or  enslaved  them  themselves.  This  was  going 
a  little  too  far,  although,  perhaps,  it  was  necessary  to  take  some  steps  to  overawe  these  mis- 
chievous savages. 

•  It  will  be  recollected,  in  connexion  with  this  subject,  that  Cromwell,  Hampden,  Pym, 
and  others,  in  the  year  1687,  were  just  embarking  for  New  England,  when  an  order  from 
the  King  arrested  the  departure  of  the  men  who  were  destined  to  overturn  his  throne. 

t  It  is  astonishing  how  far  the  prejudice  of  some  American  historians  carries  them  beyond 
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cavaliers  who  fought  for  Charles^  and 
was  the  last  which  submitted  to  the 
usurper,  the  northern  colony  welcomed 
the  fugitive  regicides :  Edward  Whal- 
ley,  William  Goffe,  and  John  Dixwell* 
"  were  kindly  received  by  the  gover- 
nor, Endiot.  They  resided  many 
years  unmolested  within  the  limits  of 
Massachusetts^  where  they  preached 
and  prayed,  cmd  gamed  universal  ap^ 
phxtue.** 

Let  it  be  the  future  prayer  of  the 
children  of  England,  wherever  they 
may  be,  or  however  far  removed  from 
the  parent  stock,  that  no  KiNG-KiLLsa, 
any  more  than  the  less  distinguished 
slaughterer  of  the  human  race,  shall 
obtain  the  applause  of  men  who  boast 
of  British  descent;  and  that  no  Chris- 
tian  concrregation  may  henceforth  be 
found  so  lost  to  all  sense  of  justice  and 
humanity,  as  to  sit  listening  compla- 
cently to  the  wretch  who  thumbs  the 
sacred  page  with  hands  red  and  reeking 
in  the  blood  of  his  lawful  sovereign. 
Some  historical  writers,  nay,  some 
divines  of  the  present  dav,  look  with 
a  favourable  eye  upon  the  doings  of  the 
Puritans.  Even  to  those  who  are  not 
disposed  to  be  warmly  attached  to 
royalist  principles,  it  must  surely  be  a 
matter  of  wonder,  how  men  who  on 
other  points  display  no  want  of  sense 
or  feeling,  can  prostitute  their  pens  in 
adulation  of  the  regicides  of  '49,  and 
in  painting  the  arch-rebel  who  sold 
his  own  countrymenf  as  slaves,  whose 
sword  made  women  childless,  and 
whose  bolts  of'destruction  mark  nearly 
every  venerable  ruin  in  the  kingdom, 
in  the  holy  colouring  of  a  saint  and  an 
apostle  I 

Cold  must  be  the  hearts  of  those 
who  can  find  excuses  for  the  men  that 
spat  in  the  face  of  captive  and  fallen 
majesty,  who  can  look  calmly  upon  the 
death  of  him  whose  last  word — ''  Re- 
member 1"  was — as  his  murderers 
afterwards  discovered  with  shame  and 
confusion.— a  parting  command,  that 
when  England  should  recall  the  royal 
race,  mercy  should  overshadow  the 
wretches  who  in  cold  blood  had 
slaughtered  their  king  I 

The  spirit  of  resistance  to  the  au- 


thority of  England  displayed  in  the 
refusal  of  the  memorable  stamp  act, 
was  nearly  identical  with  the  feeling 
which  caused  Massachusetts  to  decline 
obedience  to  Charles  II.  A  calcu- 
lating moderation  had,  however,  al- 
ways been  visible  in  American  disloy- 
alty. When  the  news  of  the  restora- 
tion had  flown  across  the  ocean,  the 
New  Englanders  would  scarcely  give 
credence  to  the  report.  But  when 
there  was  no  longer  a  doubt  about  the 
matter,  they  prepared  adulatory  ad- 
dresses. Again,  while  they  declined 
obedience  to  Charles,  they  sent  provi- 
sions to  the  English  fleet  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  a  shipload  of  masts  to  Eng- 
land, and  pocketed  their  loyalty  at  a 
time  when  England  was  endangered 
by  the  fall  of  Clarendon. 

Like  that  of  the  French  Directory 
was  their  subsequent  conduct  towards 
the  State  of  Maine — which  had  sub- 
mitted to  the  commissioners  of  the 
King.  No  sooner  had  the  commis- 
sioners lefl,  than  Massachusetts  (now 
a  populous  colony),  in  order  to  extend 
the  blessings  of  popular  government 
to  other  districts,  marched  into  Maine, 
and  took  it  '^vi  et  armis."  Demo- 
cratic doctrines  are  contagious.  Ka- 
diating  from  New  England,  they  gra- 
dually carried  away  the  greater  part 
of  the  population  of  other  provinces. 
Emigration  from  Europe  swelled  the 
ranlu  of  the  popular  party.  The 
Covenanters,  who  fled  from  the  perse- 
cutions of  Claverhouse,  sought  refuge 
in  New  Jersey,  and  discontented 
spirits  migrated  to  all  parts  of  the 
colonies. 

Many  English  people  imagine  that 
the  Americans,  up  to  the  commence- 
ment of  George  IIL's  reign,  bore 
the  stamp  of  Englishmen,  and  paid  a 
proper  respect  to  authority  and  to 
rant.  Such,  however,  was  not  alto* 
gether  the  case. 

"  The  inclinations  of  the  ooontry,**  says 
Spotswood  (an  English  traveller),  ^*  are  ren- 
dered myBterious  by  a  new  and  unaccount- 
able  humour  which  hath  obtained  in  several 
counties,  of  excluding  gentlemen  from  being 
borgesses  of  Virginia,  and  choosing  only 
persons  of  mean  figure  and  character." 


the  bounds  of  sober  reason.  The  Bev.  Mr.  Joseph  Banvard,  in  another  part  of  the  book  w« 
have  already  alluded  to,  says,  of  the  Puritans  of  New  England,  "  Their  works  went  with 
their  faith.  Cromwell  developed  the  union  of  these  apparently  conflicting  principles  — 
Trust  in  God,  and  keep  your  powder  dry." 

*  Bancroft,  page  202. 

t  Vide  Hume,  chap,  bu.,  vol  viil  page  271. 
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Some  years  after.  Glen,  the  gover- 
nor of  South  Carolina,  writes  to  Eng^ 
land : — 

*^Here  levelling  prindples  prevail,  the 
frame  of  the  civil  government  is  unhinged. 
A  governor  who  would  be  idolised  must 
1)etray  his  trust ;  the  people  have  got  the 
whule  adminuitration  into  their  hands :  the 
election  of  the  members  of  the  assembly  is  by 
ballot.  Not  civil  posts  only,  but  ecclesias- 
tical preferments  are  in  the  disposal  or  elec- 
tion of  the  people ;  to  preserve  the  depen- 
dence of  America,  the  constitution  must  be 
remodelled." 

One  other  fact.  In  1748,  just  as 
"  Sherlock  was  interceding  for  an 
American  episcopacy,  Virginia  trans- 
ferred by  law  all  the  patronage  of  the 
livings  to  the  vestries.  Sherlock  be- 
came persuaded  that  Virginia  wished 
to  lessen  the  influence  of  the  Crown."* 

Two  causes  of  the  existing  political 
system  in  America  having  been  sug- 
gested, we  have  now  to  allude  to  a 
third.  If  the  last  had  never  arisen, 
perhaps  the  first  and  second  might,  in 
time,  have  ceased  to  operate.    If  the 


interference  of  Great  Britain  in  tho 
internal  affairs  of  the  colonies  had  not 
been  attempted,  or  could  have  been 
I>ersisted  in,  perhaps  republicanism 
might  have  disappeared  with  the  wil- 
derness where  it  was  planted. 

Concerning  the  right  of  England  to 
repay  herself  for  loss  of  revenue  in  pro- 
tecting and  nourishing  her  transatlantic 
children,  by  means  of  impositions  laid 
on  by  Act  of  Parliament,  opinion  is  di- 
vided. Previous  to  the  year  1765,  the 
supremacy  of  King  and  Parliament 
over  the  legislative  assemblies  had 
been  repeatedly  insisted  upon  by  Ame- 
rican lawyers,  t 

Acts  of  the  British  Parliament  inter- 
fered with  the  trade  and  with  the  in- 
terior economy  of  the  provinces.}  The 
opponents  of  those  who  wished  to  tax 
America,  both  in  England  and  in  the 
provinces,  asserted  that  America  could 
not  bear  the  tax.  The  recent  war 
with  the  French  and  Indians  had  cer- 
tainly cost  the  colonies  much,  but  it 
had  cost  England  more ;  and  the  for- 
mer   were    prospering§   wonderfully. 


*  The  Church  in  Yirglnia  had  been  considered  as  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of 
London. 

f  The  Chief  Justice  at  Kew  Tork,  in  1702,  declared,  *4hat  in  the  plantation  the  King 
governs  by  his  prerogative."  Sir  Joshua  Holt  said — "And  Virginia  being  a  conquerc3 
country,  their  law  is  what  the  King  pleases.'*  In  1711,  New  York  was  left  without  a  revenue 
under  tlie  administration  of  Hunter.  The  high  power  of  Parliament  was  the  resource  of  the 
ministers.  In  its  name  they  reimposed  all  the  taxes  which  had  been  disoontinaed  by  th« 
legislature.  Lord  Mansfield,  when  Pennsylvania  refused  to  take  part  in  the  war  (1744)^ 
said  "  that  the  English  Parliament  alone  oonld  prescribe  rales  of  conduct  for  them,'*  &o.,  fte. 
'•"Bancroft, 

%  As,  for  instance,  the  navigation  act;  also,  1672,  an  act  imposing  a  duty  upon  sugar, 
molasses,  tobacco,  &c.,  when  transported  from  one  colony  to  another.  These  duties  war^ 
ordered  to  be  collected  by  English  commissioners  of  customs  (7  and  8  William  III.,  c.  22-<^ 
1696).  The  colonies  having  exposed  their  goods  in  foreign  marlcets,  an  act  was  passed  pre- 
venting them.  In  this  act  it  is  also  said,  "  that  all  laws,  by-laws,  usages,  or  customs  at 
this  time,  or  which  hereafter  shall  be  in  practice  in  any  of  the  said  plantations,  which  are  in 
any  ways  repugnant  to  this  present  act,  or  to  any  otiier  law  hereafter  to  be  made  in  this 
kingdom,  so  far  as  such  laws  shall  relate  to  or  mention  the  said  plantations,  are  illegal,  null, 
and  void  to  all  intents  and  purposes  whatever.**  In  Queen  Anne's  reign,  several  acts  were 
passed  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  rice  and  molasses  to  foreign  markets;  prohibiting  tha 
cutting  down  of  pine,  pitch,  or  tar  trees  pot  enclosed,  and  under  a  certain  hel^t ;  asosr** 
taining  the  rates  of  foreign  coins  in  America ;  establishing  a  general  poBt-o6Soe,  and  Uppointing 
post-masters  and  fixing  the  lates  of  postage.  These  last  not  only  regulate  the  internal 
government,  but  the  last  of  them  actually  raises  an  internal  revenue  (3  and  4  Anne,  chap. 
6  and  10  ;  6  Anne,  chap.  30 ;  9  Anne,  chap.  10),  In  the  reign  of  George  I.  an  act  was 
passed,  ordering  plantation  duties,  which  were  established  by  the  25th  Charles  I.,  to  be  paid 
into  the  treasury.  Another — furs  and  copper  ordered  to  be  exported.  In  the  reign  of  George 
IL  it  was  enacted,  that  lands,  houses,  negroes,  and  other  hereditaments,  and  all  real  estates 
whatever,  should  be  liable  to  and  chargeable  with  all  debts  due  to  the  king  or  any  of  his 
subjects  (5  Geo.  II.,  chap.  7).  Same  reii^i  the  commons  give  and  grant  certain  duties  on  all 
foreign  spirits,  molasses,  See,  imported  into  the  plantations  (6  Geo.  IL,  chap.  13).  Same 
reign  an  act  was  passed  restricting  the  governors  and  assemblies  from  making  any  order, 
resolution,  or  vote  whereby  paper  bills  or  bills  of  credit  sliall  be  created  or  issued ;  and  also 
acts  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  huts  from  one  plantation  to  another,  and  for  preventing 
the  erection  of  mills. 

§  In  1704,  the  total  exports  amounted  to £569,950 ;  and  in  1772,  they  amounted  to  no  less 
than  J£6,024,171.    Burke,  in  his  celebrated  speech  on  Amerfean  taxation,  admits  the  great 
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while  the  latter  was  much  more  heavily 
burdened  with  taxes/ 

Grenville^  in  the  debate  on  Ameri- 
can taxation^  had  said : — 

<*  These  childrea  of  our  planting,  noa> 
rished  hy  our  indulgence,  and  protected  by 
our  arms,  will  they  grudge  to  relieve  us  from 
the  heavy  load  of  national  debt  \?hich  we  lie 
under  T 

Barre  had  replied  with  caustic  seve- 
rity : — 

"  Children  planted  by  your  care  ?  No  ! 
Tour  oppr^sion  planted  them  in  America. 
Thty  nourished  by  your  indulgence  ?  They 
grew  by  your  neglect  of  them.  They  pro- 
tected by  your  arms?  They  have  nobly 
taken  up  arms  in  your  defence." 

Powerful  was  the  opposition :  Chat- 
ham used  all  his  rhetoric,  and  Burke 
took  up  the  cudgel  against  the  minis- 
try. Doubtless  t  he  cause  of  American 
independence  was  much  furthered  by 
English  oratory. 

The  Americans  seem  to  have  had  a 
6ort  of  superstitious  dread  of  sovereign 
authority.  They  were  ready,  they  said, 
to  give  the  King  money,  but  not  upon 
coUipuIsion.  They  feared  that  if  the 
right  of  England  to  tax  the  colonies 
was  once  conceded,  one  imposition  after 
another  would  be  laid  on,  till  all  the 
fruits  of  their  toil  were  swept  away, 
to  fill  the  coffers  and  foster  the  pride 
of  a  tyrannical  government. 

But  the  plea  of  not  being  repre- 
sented in  Parliament,  which  was  the 
grand  objection  against  being  taxed, 
Appears  scarcely  valid  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  in  England,  Birming- 
ham, Durham,  and  other  places  were 
not  represented  for  many  years,  and 
vet  submitted  quietly  to  financial  legis- 
lation. Indeed,  if  the  principle  of  no 
taxation  without  representation  were 
fully  carried  out,  election  by  universal 
sufirage  would  be  the  only  concession 
wtich  would  satisfy  some  of  us.  And 
Supposing  America  had  been  permitted 
to  send  delegates  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  would  the  fbelings  of  the 


people  have  been  better  explained,  or 
their  views  better  supported,  than  they 
were  by  their  numerous  advocates 
marshalled  in  the  ranks  of  the  opposi. 
tion  ?  When  the  eloquence  of  Burke 
was  used  in  vain,  would  the  hon. 
member  for  Massachusetts  have  suc- 
ceeded in  arresting  the  attention  of  the 
house?  A  most  decided  negative 
might  be  hazarded  ;  but  supposing  the 
contrary,  a  doubt  would  still  remain 
as  to  whether  the  colonies  would  in 
that  case  have  bowed  to  a  decision  of 
the  collected  wisdom  of  the  British 
dominions. 

The  beginning  of  their  opposition  in 
some  parts  of  the  country  bears  the 
stamp  of  something  very  like  a  deep- 
laid  plan  which  had  other  objects  be- 
yond. That  opposition,  in  several  in- 
stances, could  scarcely  be  called  consti- 
tutional. In  New  England,  especially, 
great  outrages  were  perpetrated.  The 
fives  of  the  stamp  officers  were  threat- 
ened if  they  did  not  resign  their  posts. 
Sometimes  they  oiJy  escaped  with  the 
annihilation  of  their  property,  and 
while  petitions  breathing  loyalty  were 
transmitted  to  the  King,  the  peti- 
tioners gutted  the  dwelling,  burnt  the 
furniture,  and  destroyed  the  very 
wearing  apparel  of  his  representative. f 
The  pulpit,  as  had  often  been  the  case 
in  the  earlier  history  of  the  colony, 
took  the  revolutionary  side.  The 
press  followed  the  example.  At  Pro- 
vidence, two  days  before  the  outrages 
in  Boston  occurred,  a  gazette  extra- 
ordinary was  published,  with  '*  vox  po- 
PULI,  vox  DEI,"  in  large  letters,  for  the 
frontinpiece,  and  underneath,  "  Where 
the  spirit  of  the  Lord  is  there  is  liberty. 
— St.  Paul.*'  In  this  paper,  the  New 
Englanders  were  commended  for  the 
spirit  of  opposition  tHey  had  displayed, 
from  whence  it  wns  evident  that  "  the 
spirit  of  their  fathers  rested  upon  them." 
How  fondly  that  people  clung  to  their 
ancient  notions  of  popular  govern- 
ment, their  subsequent  conduct,  which 
inspired  the  rest  of  the  colonies  to 


and  rapidly  increasing  prosperity  of  the  colonies.  It  has  also  been  Urged  against  the  Ameri- 
cans of  that  day,  that  the  fact  of  their  having  beMi  able  to  maintain  a  successful  war  against 
the  mother  country,  shows  that  poverty  was  not  the  cause  of  their  declining  to  throw  their 
mite  into  the  imperial  treasury'. 

*  The  following  statements  show  the  rate  of  taxation  in  the  colonies  at  a  time  previons 
to  the  revolution.  "  A  gentleman  purchased  an  estate  in  the  province  of  Kew  York  with 
about  £2,400  sterling.  He  stocked  this  estate  and  lived  on  its  produce,  and  the  total  of  the 
taxes  which  he  annually  paid  to  the  poor,  church,  county  rate,  province  or  state,  amounted  to 
no  more  than  £1  Is.  7d.  sterling.  A  ship  carpenter  in  New  York  at  this  time  could  earn  6s. 
a  day ;  a  bricklayer,  48.  6d. ;  labourer,  2fi. ;  and  yet  the  prices  of  bee^  bread,  rum,  &c.,  were 
lower  than  in  England.** 

t  The  Lieut-Governor  of  Boston.— **  War  of  Independence,'  vol  ii.  p.  19. 
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unite  in  resistance,  showed.*  Where 
such  a  spirit  reigned,  it  was  surely  im- 
politic in  England  to  force  on  them 
a  measure  'which,  under  the  circum. 
stances,  could  not  be  carried  out.  The 
colonists  perceived  that  the  stamp  act 
tended  to  hamper  their  commercial 
transactions,  and  saw  that  it  could 
easily  be  rendered  nugatory.  Sanc- 
tioned by  their  religion,  they  probably 
considered  opposition  to  England  as  a 
duty ;  and  favoured  as  they  were  by  a 
large  party  in  Great  Britain,  they 
readily  perceived  that  their  opposition, 
whether  lawful  or  not,  would  without 
doubt  be  successful  if  steadily  perse- 
vered in.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been 
better  for  all  parties  if  the  repeal  of 
the  stamp  act  had  not  been  followed 
by  attempts  to  impose  taxes  upon 
''glass,  tea,  paper,  and  painters'  co- 
lours." The  burning  of  the  Gaspee 
schooner  at  Providence,  and  the  sys- 
tematic destruction  of  the  East  India 
Company's  teas  at  Boston,  roused  a 
fierce  enthusiasm.  England  lost  her 
colonies,  and  the  strife  which,  if  unsuc- 
cessful, would  have  been  stigmatised 
as  the  American  Rebellion,  was  called 
the  War  of  Independence. 

The  Dutch,f  breaking  the  law  of 
neutrality,  assisted  the  insurgents ;  the 
chivalry  of  France  plunged  into  the 
unnatural  war;  the  great  powers  of 
Europe  smiled  on  the  upstart  offspring, 
elad  that  the  proud  parent  should  be 
Bumbled ;  and  the  baffled  lion  retreat- 
ed to  his  native  rock,  and  wondered  at 
the  cubs  he  had  reared  I 

To  whom  shall  the  guilt  of  that 
war  be  imputed?  To  the  rebellious 
child,  or  to  the  unreasonable  parent  ? 
Time  alone  can  answer  the  question. 
But  this  much  we  know — the  part 
which  one  European  nation  took  in  the 
transaction,  brought  down  a  heavy  re- 
tribution on  her  own  head :  the  prin* 
ciples  she  had  encouraged  and  ap- 
plauded in  the  New  World,  were 
practically  applied  to  herself  in  the 
Old;  and  the  ancient  monarchy  of 
France,  blinded  by  the  flatteries  of  a 
false  philosophy,  fell  to  the  dust  in 
blood  and  tears,  and  rose  up  again  the 
scourge  of  the  world,   under   ''  the 

CHILD  AND  CHAMPION  OF^EMOCRACT  I" 

National  levity  carrieer  the  French 


into  the  greatest  extremes  for  some 
years  previous  to  the  Revolution.  The 
foUowmg  anecdote  may  be  considered 
"apropos:" — ''The  influenza  spread 
about  this  time,  and  that  also,  was 
converted  into  a  fashionable  dress. 
The  hats  and  bonnets  of  the  frivolous 
Parisians  were  all  infltienzas.  The 
Count  deVergennes,  in  a  conversation, 
was  describing  the  singularity  of  this 
epidemic  disorder,  and  said  it  was 
called  *  le  mal  Russe,'  because  it  first 
appeared  at  Petersburgh.  *  We  are 
threatened,'  observed  a  Duchess  pre- 
sent, with  anothet  malady^  which  will 
come  from  America.  '  What  ii  that, 
madam,' interrupted  Yergennes.  'The 
Indepemdenza,'  replied  the  fair  Cas- 
Sandra.  I  am  informed  that  our  troops 
in  that  country  are  delighted  in  finding 
that  every  soldier  may  hope  to  'become 
a  genera],  if  he  shows  any  talents  for 
war ;  that  the  Americans  acknowledge 
no  distinctions  of  nobility  and  rank, 
and  that  all  men  are  equal.  This  in- 
finitely  pleases  the  Irench,  and  on 
their  return  home  they  will  dwell  with 
rapture  on  these  events ;  they  will  tell 
their  friends  and  relations  all  they 
have  seen,  and  in  what  manner  men 
become  independent ;  they  will  teach 
men  what  they  have  learnt  there. 
The  Count  de  Vergennes  was  preatly 
sarprised  and  embarrassed  at  this  efiu- 
sion.  This  minister  had  formerly  per- 
suaded himself  that  the  separation  of 
the  colonies  firom  the  mother  country, 
and  the  war  of  France,  would  ever 
ailer  have  a  fatal  influence  on  the  fu- 
ture existence  of  England." — Domestic 
Anecdotes. 

Did  the  Lion  of  England  bend  before 
that  impersonation  or  the  spirit  he  had 
battled  with  in  America?  Did  he 
crouch  and  tremble  at  the  despot's 
name  ?  Did  he  whine  for  mercy,  and 
prostrate  himself  at  the  feet  of  the 
tyrant  ?  No  I  He  rose  from  his  lair, 
and  lashed  himself  into  a  rage ;  the 
sound  of  a  thousand  guns  was  in  his 
roar  as  he  sprang  upon  the  foe.  He 
chased  him  from  the  sea,  and  he  tore 
him  on  the  land ;  and  in  the  territory 
of  that  power  which  had  once  violated 
the  law  of  neutrality,  he  felled  his 
enemy  to  the  earth. 


*  It  may  be  mentioned  in  connexion  with  this  subject,  that  the  motion  o  resistance  to  the 
Boston  post  bill  was  made  under  the  title  of  "  a  soleom  league  and  covenant.** — "  War  of 
Independence,"  vol.  i.  p.  27. 

t  Gi/ford  considers  this  breach  of  faith,  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch,  as  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  th«  success  of  the  American  vomr^ieaXA^^Vide  **  Life  of  Pitt." 
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THB  CROWN   XATUMOMIAL   OV  FRANOI. 


For  upwards  of  slxtr  years  has  France 
exhibited  to  the  world  the  spcctadc  of 
a  phantasmagoria  —  wild,  fitful^  and 
inooherent  as  a  nightmare-dream.  The 
horrible  and  the  pathetic  mingled  with 
the  grotesoue ;  things  incongruous  and 
unexpectea  succeeding  each  other  with 
transformations  as  rapid  as  legerde- 
nuun ;  massacres  and  festivals ;  mise- 
ries and  orgies  ;  reckless  license  and 
stringent  despotism  ;  strange  visions 
of  murdered  sovereigns,  and  epheme- 
ral  consuls  and  dictators.  Dynasties 
changing  like  the  slides  in  a  magic 
lantern ;  an  emperor  rising  from  the 
chaos  of  revolution,  as  from  a  surging 
sea ;  sinking,  re-appearing,  then  again 
sinking.  A-long-guarded  captive  seat- 
ing  himself  on  the  throne  of  his  captor ; 
a  Kepublic  with  the  anomaly  of  Equa- 
lity for  its  motto,  and  a  Prtnce-Presi- 
dent  at  its  head  ;  and  AhsoluHsm 
established  in  honour  of  Liberty  and 
Fraternity, 

Party  colours  glance  on  the  sight 
like  the  tints  of  a  quick- shaken  kaleidos- 
cope ;  the  white  of  the  Bourbon  lilies, 
and  Uie  blue  of  the  Napoleon  violets ; 
imperial  purple,  tri>  coloured  cockades, 
and  Red  Republicanism.  Another 
shake  of  the  kaleidoscope,  and  again 
the  purple  predominates.  But  the 
present  resume  of  the  empire  has  not 
the  prestige  of  its  original,  whose  birth 
was  herauled  by  glittering  trophies, 
and  the  exciting:  strains  of  martial 
music.  No  1  I&re  is  an  empire  cre- 
ated by  slight  of  hand  amid  no  prouder 
minstrelsy  than  that  of  the  violins  of 
fetes. 

With  a  new  slide  of  the  magic-Ian- 
tern  we  behold  an  imperial  wedding, 
surpassing  in  brilliant  externals  even 
the  nuptials  of  the  Napoleon  and  Maria 
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Louisa.  But  the  bridegroom  is  not 
Napoleon  the  Great,  nor  is  the  bride 
a  daughter  of  the  Caesars.  We  must 
give  the  bridegroom  due  credit  for 
proving  that  he  still  possesses  some 
freshness  of  feeling,  not  yet  wholly 
seared  by  coups  d*etat  and  diplomacy, 
and  that  he  amiably  prefers  (for  the 
time,  at  least)  domestic  afiection  to 
self-interest  and  expediency.  But  how 
long  will  he  be  permitted  by  the  most 
changeable,  the  most  uncertain  people 
on  earth,  to  enioy  his  love-match  in 
peace  ?  With  the  populace  it  may  be 
acceptable,  so  long  as  it  gives  them 
pageants  to  "  assist "  at,  to  gaza  upon, 
and  to  talk  about ;  but  the  alliance  of 
an  emperor  of  France  with  a  Spanish 
countess,  the  subject  of  another  so- 
vereign, is  not  glorious  enoueh  for  the 
other  classes,  who  are  reaUy  aristo* 
cratic  in  their  hearts,  notwithstanding 
occasionally  short  freaks  of  democracy. 
Republican  governments  have  never 
governed  the  French ;  they  are  only 
impressed  by  the  opposites  of  demo- 
cracy, by  the  prestige  of  rank,  titles, 
and  distinction.  Ixjuis  XIV.,  a  far 
more  mighty  sovereign  than  Napo- 
leon III.,  and  who*  on  his  firmly  es- 
tablished throne,  was  servilely  wor- 
shipped as  the  *^  Qrand  Moitarque" 
never  dared  to  avow  his  clandestine 
marriage  with  Madame  de  Maintenon. 
Napoleon  I.  showed  bow  well  he  under- 
stood the  genius  of  the  French  people, 
when  be  replaced  his  really  beloved 
Josephine  by  the  daughter  of  an  em- 
peror, and  required  his  brother  Jerome 
to  put  away  his  first  wife.  Miss  Patter- 
son, for  a  German  princess. 

Louis  Napoleon  himself  seems  to 
have  had  his  misgivings  as  to  the  ef- 
fect the  step  he  contemplated  woidd 
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have  on  the  mind  of  the  nation  ;  and 
the  fall  of  the  French  fundsj  from  the 
time  the  marriage  came  on  the  tapis, 
was  full  of  significance.  Instead  of 
following  the  usual  example  of  mo- 
narchs^  and  simply  announcing  his  in. 
tended  marriage,  he  proceeded  to  make 
his  notification  a,  piece  justificative,  full 
of  explanations  and  apologies,  in  which 
his  anxiety  betrayed  him  into  inconsis- 
tencies and  errors  of  judgment.  At 
variance  with  his  hereditary  pretensions 
as  Napoleon  III.,  he  rejoiced  in 
the  character  of  parvenu,  and  then 
boasted  the  "high  birth  "  of  his  con- 
sort. He  endeavoured  to  frame  his 
speech,  as  though  he  had  taken  for  his 
text  Ovid's  maxim— 

**  Non  bene  oonvenlunt  neo  in  nn*  eede  morantur 
Hajeftas  et  Amor." 

—Metam.  Ub.  it.  846. 

Yet  he  has  laboured  to  overload  love 
"with  the  most  ^-fetched  and  dazzling 
majesty.  He  complacently  instanced  his 

frandmother,  Josephine,  as  beloved  by 
ranee,  though  not  of  royal  blood; 
seemingly  oblivious  that  Napoleon  I. 
had  not  stooped  from  the  throne  to 
raise  her  (she  had  been  his  wife  ere 
men  dreamed  of  him  as  a  monarch)— 
and  that  his  policy  soon  compelled  her 
to  descend  from  the  throne,  and  give 
place  to  a  prouder  bride.  Louis  Na- 
poleon  has  promised  that  the  Empress 
Eugenia  will  revive  the  virtues  of  the 
Empress  Josephine :  far  wiser  had  he 
not  touched  on  the  topic,  to  remind 
his  bride  that  the  reward — ^the  earthly 
reward — of  those  virtues  was  divorce 
and  a  broken  heart;  and  to  remind 
his  people  how  easily  the  non-royal 
wife  could  be  moved  aside,  whenever 
the  interests  of  the  crown  or  the  nation 
should  require  it.  He  who  has  de- 
clared that  **  the  empire  is  peace," 
has  dropped  ominous  words  of  ''the 
hour  of  danger,"  in  which  the  good 
qualities  of  his  Eugenia  will  shine 
forth ;  in  contrast,  he  evidently  meant, 
with  the  incapacity  and  selfishness  of 
Maria  Louisa,  when  France  was  invaded 
by  the  allies;  but  how  utterly  dis- 
tasteful to  the  French  public  must 
that  ill-judged  reminder  be  I  He 
spoke,  in  his  ante-nuptial  speech,  of 
the  unhappy  fates  of  the  illustrious 
ladies  who  had  worn  the  crown  of 
France — a  suggestive  theme,  in  which 
we  are  about  to  follow  his  lead ;  but 
from  his  Hps  the  subject  seemed  pecu- 
liarly iil-chosen  and  ill-timed.  Verily, 
his  Imperial  Majesty  has  been  singu* 


larly  infelicitous  in  his  selection  of 
topics.  In  every  country  of  Europe 
there  are  still  men  whose  hearts  can 
respond  to  the  sentiment-^ 

**Dulce  et  decornm  eat  pro  patexa  morL** — Hor, 

Such  men  would  have  esteemed  it  more 
judicious  to  have  avoided  any  mention 
of  the  deceased  father  of  Eugenia  de 
Montijo,  than  to  have  announced  him 
as  one  who,  in  the  struggle  of  Spain 
for  independence,  fought  against  his 
own  countrymen,  and  with  the  invaders 
of  his  native  land.  The  unnecessary 
allusion  to  the  bereaved  Duchess  of 
Orleans  is  in  such  bad  taste,  that  to 
comment  on  it  would  be  a  continuation 
of  the  fault. 

But  we  must  excuse  the  inconsis- 
tencies of  a  man  too  much  in  love  to 
see  the  import  of  all  he  said :  and  we 
must  not,  in  common  courtesy,  omit 
for  his  bride  the  customary  compliment 
to  all  brides,  the  expression  of  our 
good  wishes.  We  wish  her  happiness, 
and  the  more  willingly  for  the  sake  of 
the  good  blood  in  her  veins — ^the  blood 
of  worthy,  sagacious,  and  patriotic 
Scotland  (derived,  not  from  her  father, 
but  from  her  mother,  a  Eirkpatrick). 
May  the  "  canny  drop"  be  allowed  free 
circulation  through  ner  heart  I  Yes, 
we  wish  her  happiness  willingly,  but 
very  doubtfully;  not  because  she  has 
wedded  a  Buonaparte,  for  the  men  of 
that  name  have  not  the  reputation  of 
unkind  husbands  (even  to  the  wives 
they  repudiated),  and  she  miebt  be 
very  happy  with  Louis  Napofeon  in 
another  sphere;  not  merely  because 
her  position  is  trying,  and  apparently 
insecure,  but  because  she  places  on 
her  head  the  crown  matrimonial  of 
France — a  circlet  with  which  some  dark 
fatality  seems  connected:  for,  among 
the  many  fair  brows  on  which  it  has 
rested,  there  are  very  few  that  it  has 
left  without  a  blight  or  a  wound. 

When  our  memory  passes  in  review 
the  royal  and  imperial  wives  of  France, 
we  are  surprised  to  see  how  many 
have  been  divorced,  how  many  broken* 
hearted,  how  many  have  lefl  a  disgrace- 
ful name  behind  to  posterity.  And 
among  the  smaller  number,  the  inno- 
cent and  the  happy,  how  many  have 
been  snatched  away  by  a  premature 
death,  or  have  been  early  and  sadly 
widowed.  The  crown  matrimonial 
of  France  has  been  borne,  by  the  ma. 
iorit^r  of  its  wearers,  unworthily,  un- 
happily, or  too  briefly.    For  some  it 
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has  been  imbued,  as  it  were,  with  a 
disfiguring  stain ;  for  others,  lined 
with  sharp,  cruel  thorns  ;  for  others, 
wreathed  with  the  funereal  cypress. 
If  history,  holding  her  mirror  to  our 
view, 

**  BIdi  Qt  In  the  pMt'dMcry 
The  Tisioiu  of  futurity,"' 

with  inch  a  histoij  of  French  queens 
and  empresses  before  our  eyes,  it  is 
but  natural  that  good  wishes  for  the 
bliss  of  Empress  Eugenia  should  be 
damped  by  doubts  and  fears.  By 
casting  with  us  a  quick  and  compre- 
hensive glance  over  the  memoirs  of 
the  royal  ladies  to  whom  we  have 
alluded,  the  reader  will  be  convinced 
of  the  great  preponderance  of  cares, 
crimes,  and  sorrows,  over  peace,  inno. 
cence,  and  felicity,  in  their  lives.  We 
will  commence  our  summary  with  the 
reign  of  Charlemagne,  as  a  remarkable 
era,  and  sufficiently  early  for  our  pur- 
pose. 

Charlemagne,  a.  d.  768  (date  of  hie 
accession). 

His  first  wife  was  Herhenoarde 
(daughter  of  Desiderius,  King  of  the 
Lombards),  whom  he  had  been  per- 
suaded by  his  mother.  Bertha,  to  wed, 
contrary  to  his  inclinations,  and  whom 
he  divorced  in  two  years  afler  his  ac- 
cession, on  the  plea  of  her  ill  health. 
She  had  the  grief  to  see  her  father 
dethroned  hy  Charlemagne,  whose 
prisoner  he  died.  The  desolate  Lom- 
bard princess  died  in  obscurity. 

The  second  wife,  Hildeqarde,  a 
noble  Swabian,  was  fair,  wise,  and 
good,  but  was  calumniated  by  Taland, 
a  half-brother  of  Charlemagne,  who 
(in  revenge  for  her  dbdain  of  his  own 
profiered  addresses)  accused  her  of 
criminality  with  a  foreign  knight  during 
the  king's  expedition  against  a  Ger- 
man tribe.  Obliged  to  conceal  herself 
from  her  incensed  husband,  she  lived 
in  great  poverty,  till  her  accuser,  struck 
with  remorse  after  a  dangerous  illness, 
declared  her  innocence.  In  memory 
of  her  restoration  to  her  home  and 
her  good  fame,  she  founded,  in  Swabia, 
the  Abbey  of  Kcrapsten ;  in  the  annals 
of  which  religious  nouse  is  written  the 
history  of  her  patience  and  her  suffer- 


ing (during  her  concealment),  and 
noble  forgiveness  of  her  persecul 


her 
persecutor. 
But  her  recovered  happiness  was  brief; 
she  was  snatched  by  death  from  her 
numerous  children  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-six,  in  784. 

Fastrade,  the  third  consort,  daugh- 
ter of  Raoul,  Count  of  Franconia,  so 
disgusted  the  people  by  her  arrogance, 
that  a  conspiracy  was  formed  to  de* 
throne  her  husband  on  account  of  her 
influence  over  him.  This  plot,  though 
abortive,  caused  Fastrade  much  morti- 
fication and  anxiety ;  and  she  died  very 
young,  in  794,  as  much  hated  as  her 
predecessor  had  been  lamented. 

Lutgarde,  a  German,  the  last  con- 
sort of  Charlemagne,  handsome,  gene- 
rous, and  literar}',t  loved  her  husband; 
and  to  enjoy  his  society,  usually  ac- 
companied him  to  the  chase.  But  he 
was  faithless  to  her,  choosing  for  his 
favourite  one  of  the  ladies  of  her 
train.  Whatever  mortification  Lut- 
garde  might  have  felt  was  soon  termi- 
nated by  death.  She  died  young  and 
childless  (in  a.  d.  800),  afler  an  union 
of  little  more  than  four  years. 

Louis  L  (le  Debonnaire),  814. 

His  first  wife  was  Herhenoarde, 
daughter  of  Ligram,  Count  of  Hesbay^.^ 
She  has  lefl  an  unenviable  reputation 
as  cruel  and  despotic.  When  Bernard, 
a  petty  Italian  king,  who  revolted 
ao^ainst  Louis  had  been  conquered, 
Hermengai'de  sentenced  him  and  his 
adherents  to  death;  and  though  the 
sentence  was  commuted  by  Loms,  she 
caused  the  eyes  of  Bernard  to  be  pulled 
out,  and  such  tortures  to  be  inflicted 
on  him,  that  he  expired  in  consequence. 
She  herself  died  soon  after  her  victim  ; 
having,  however,  been  more  fortunate 
in  her  lot  than  her  predecessors,  for  she 
had  enjoyed  a  peaceable  wedded  life 
for  twenty-one  years. 

Her  successor  Judith,  daughter  of 
Welf  of  Bavaria,  was  an  artful  and  li- 
centious woman,  whose  bad  conduct 
caused  her  step-sons  (children  of  Her- 
mengarde),  to  revolt,  filling  the  king- 
dom with  trouble.  They  published  her 
profligacy  with  Bernard  (the  son  of  her 
husband's  tutor),  whom  she,  by  her  in- 
fluence over  Louis,  caused  to  be  created 


•  Quoted  from  the  Prologue  to  Bland's  Translations  from  the  Greek  Anthology, 
t  She  enjojed  the  friendship  of  the  learned  Alcuin  (disciple  of  the  venerable  Bede),  at 
whose  persuasion  Charlemagne  founded  tbe  Univeroity  of  Paris. 
X  In  the  country  of  Liege. 
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Duke  of  Septimanie.  She  was  taken 
by  her  Btep-sons,  and  imprisoned  in  a 
conyent  at  FoictierB,  and  compelled  to 
pronounce  the  vows ;  but  was  liberated 
oy  her  husband  when  he  had  put  down 
the  revolt,  she  having  solemnly  sworn 
to  her  innooence.  Again  the  young 
princes  revolted;  and  Judith,  again 
captive,  was  sent  to  Tortona,  in  Italy, 
and  her  young  son  Charles  separated 
from  her,  and  shut  up  in  a  monastery ; 
the  unfortunate  Louis  himself  being 
ponfined  at  St.  Medard;  from  whence 
he  was  released  only  on  submitting  to 
some  very  abject  conditions*  He  re- 
ceived back  his  wife  and  her  son,  but 
soon  died  of  grief.  Judith  survived 
him  but  three  years ;  having,  however, 
lived  to  see  the  murder  of  her  favourite 
Bernard,  by  the  hands  of  her  son 
Charles,  who  stabbed  him  for  revolt. 
She  has  left  an  odious  name  in  the  re- 
cords of  history. 

Charles  I.  (the  Bald).    840. 

He  married  first  Hebmentruds, 
daughter  of  Odo  Count  of  Orleann, 
She  was  prudent  and  good,  but  her  life 
was  one  of  sorrow.  Her  eldest  son, 
Louis,  had  an  impediment  in  his  speech; 
her  second  son,  Charles,  died  young ; 
her  third  son,  Carloman,  rebelling 
against  his  father,  because  the  latter 
required  him  to  become  a  monk 
against  his  will,  was  taken  prisoner^ 
had  his  eyes  put  out,  and  was  impri- 
soned in  the  Abbey  of  Corbie.  Het 
only  daughter  JudiUi,  widow  of  £thel* 
bald.  King  of  England,  eloped  from 
court  with  Baldwin  of  Flanders,  caus- 
ing great  scandal  and  trouble.  Her- 
mentrude  had  not  the  consolation  of 
her  husband's  affection;  for^  Louis 
formed  an  attachment  for  Richilde, 
Bister  of  Boson,  King  of  Provence, 
and  ill.  treated  Hermentrude,  whom  he 
sought  to  divorce,  but  found  public 
opinion  too  strong  in  her  favour.  The 
unhappy  wife  died,  overwhelmed  with 
cares,  a.d.  869,  and  was  buried  at  St 
Denis. 

In  three  months  afler  her  death 
Louis  married  Ricbilde,  who  hated, 
and  was  hated  by  her  stepsons,  and 
fomented  great  disorders  in  the  royal 
family.  Having  accompanied  the  king 
in  his  expedition  against  the  countries 
on  the  Khine,  on  nis  defeat  she  was 


obliged  tofly  from  Heristal  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  without  clothes  or  money ; 
suffered  great  hardships,  and  lay-in  by 
the  roadside,  with  no  one  near  her  but 
one  attendant.  All  her  children  (four 
sons  and  a  daughter)  died  young.  After 
her  husband's  death  she  lived  a  most 
licentious  life,  and  pillaged  and  fired 
houses  in  her  Baccnanalian  riotingv, 
until  the  Bishop  of  Rheims  threatened 
her  with  excommunication  unless  she 
restrained  her  disgraceful  conduct. 

Louis  IL  (the  Stammerer)*   870. 

ANSOAnns,  the  daughter  of  a  Count 
Hardouin,  was  privately  wedded  by- 
Louis,  during  the  life  of  his  father, 
Charles  the  Bald,  and  bore  him  two 
sons,  Louis  (afterwards king),  and  Car- 
loman ;  but  being  of  an  inferior  rank, 
Charles  compelled  her  husband,  whom 
she  tenderly  loved,  to  divorce  her,  and 
to  espouse 

Adelaide,  daughter  of  Count  Be> 
gon.  whose  life  was  embittered  by  her 
aouDtfid  position :  for^  on  the  death  of 
Charles  the  Bald,  Ansgarde  obtained 
from  Pope  John  VIII.  the  establish- 
ment of  her  children's*  rights,  because 
Charles  had  not  applied  to  the  eccle- 
siastical power  to  sanction  the  divorce 
between  ner  and  his  son  Louis.  Where- 
fore Adelaide  was  generally  accounted 
only  the  concubine  of  Louis,  and  the 
deserted  Ansgarde  as  his  lawful  wife. 
Adelaide,  who  suffered  great  uneasiness 
of  mind,  was  enceinte  at  the  time  of 
Louis's  death,  in  879,  and  had  a  pos- 
thumous son,  Charles,  surnamed  the 
Simple. 

Charles  TIL  (the  Fat).  884. 
He  married  in  877  Richabda,  a  lady 
of  Scottish  birth.  She  was  esteemed 
for  wisdom  and  virtue;  but  was  ac- 
cused by  her  feeble-minded  and  cre- 
dulous husband  of  infidelity  with  his 
prime  minister,  Luit^ard,  Bishop  of 
Verceil.  Richarda  in  vain  protested 
her  innocence,  offering  to  submit  to  the 
ordeals  of  fire  and  water :  she  was  di- 
vorced, and  retired  to  a  convent  in 
Alsace,  which  she  had  founded,  and 
lived  there  ten  years  in  retirement. 

Charles  IV.  (.the  Simple).  893. 
The  life  of  his  first  consort,  Fre- 
DERCNfi,  sister  of  Beuves,  Bishop  of 


•  Her  eldest  son,  who  reigned  as  Louis  IIL,  died  umnanied,  as  did  also  his  brother  Ct»» 
loman. 
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Ghalons-sor-Marnei  offers  nothing  re« 
markable.  She  had  four  daughters^ 
but  no  Bon ;  and  died  918,  afler  amar- 
ria^e  of  eleven  years. 

His  second  ivife  was  Ogina/  an 
Cnglish  princess,  sister  of  King  At- 
helstane.  Her  royalty  was  clouded. 
Her  husband  was  dethroned  by  his  sub- 
jects^ and  imprisoned  at  St.  Quentin, 
"where  he  died  in  great  misen^.  O^inay 
divided  from  him,  fled  to  England  for 
^  the  protection  of  her  only  child,  Louis, 
thence  surnamed  Oulremer,  or  <<  be- 
yond sea."  On  her  son's  recal,  after 
thirteen  years  of  exile,  she  returned  to 
France,  where  she  married  (at  the  ago 
of  forty-five)  Herbert  Count  of  Ver 
mandois,  then  but  twenty  years  of  a^c, 
and  son  of  Herbert  de  Vermandois, 
who  had  betrayed  and  imprisoned  her 
royal  husband,  the  dethroned  Charles. 
This  ill-assorted  marriasc  alienated  the 
love  and  respect  of  ner  son,  King 
Louis.  Ogina  lived  happily,  however, 
with  her  young  husbana,  but  only  for 
two  years,  as  she  died  in  childbirth,  in 
853. 

Louis  IV.  {(MremeT).   936. 

He  married  Gebberga  of  Saxony, 
daughter  of  Emperor  Henry  the  Fow- 
ler, and  widow  of  Gilbert  Duke  of 
Lorraine,  who  was  drowned  in  attempt- 
ing to  cross  the  Rhine  on  horseback,  to 
escape  the  pursuit  of  Louis  d*Outremer, 
then  at  war  with  him.  Gerberga  de- 
fended her  dead  lord's  fortress  so  gal- 
lantly,  that  when  King  Louis  at  length 
succeeded  in  taking  it,  he  admired  the 
.spirit  of  his  £Eur  adversary  so  much  that 
he  offered  her  his  hand  and  throne. 
She  was  loved  and  respected  by  Louis, 
whose  friend  and  counsellor  she  was : 
but  her  lot  had  many  cares.  The  king, 
in  an  expedition,  was  made  prisoner, 
and  remained  a  year  in  captivity;  her 
young  son  Carloman  died  while  a  hos- 
tage for  his  father ;  others  of  her  chil- 
dren also  died  young ;  and  she  survived 
her  afiectionate  husband. 

Lothaire,     954. 

Married,  in  966,  Emma,  daughter  of 
Lothaire  King  of  Italy.  She  was  de- 
praved, and  gave  cause  of  scandal  with 
Adalberon  Bishop  of  Laon  ;  and  then 
poisoned  her  husband,  in  the  hope  of 
reigning  in  the  name  of  her  son,  and 


only  child,  Louis  le  Faineant^  or  the 
Idle.  Louis,  on  his  accession,  threat- 
ened Adalberon  and  herself  with 
punishment ;  but  he,  too,  died  by  poi- 
son :  and  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  uncle 
to  the  king,  imprisoned  both  Emma 
and  Adalberon,  and  treated  them  with 
severity.  Emma  escaped  from  prison 
in  988,  but  became  a  miserable  outcast 
and  wanderer,  and  died  in  the  follow- 
ing year. 

Louis  F.  (le  Faineant).   966. 

He  married  Blanche,!  daughter  of 
a  noble  of  Aquitaine.  She  was  very 
beautiful,  but  the  marriage  was  an  ill- 
suited  one:  for  Blanche  was  animated* 
and  Louis  inert,  and  so  much  disliked 
her  vivacity,  that  he  often  retired  from 
her  company  to  a  country  residence. 
She  became  corrupt  in  her  conduct, 
and  attached  herself  to  the  Count  de 
Verdon,  and  afterwards  to  several 
others.  At  length  she  poisoned  Louis, 
afler  a  short  reign  of  fifteen  months ; 
and  in  him  ended  the  Carlovinian 
race. 

Blanche  re-married  with  Hugh,  eldest 
son  of  Hugh  Capet,  the  next  heir,  for 
whose  benefit  she  removed  her  first 
husband,  but  shortly  afterwards  died 
childless. 

Hugh  Capet.     987. 
His  queen  was  Adelaide  of  Guienne, 
who  appears  to  have  lived  in  tranquil- 
lity ;  but  enjoyed  her  elevation  to  the 
throne  only  two  years,  dying  in  989. 

Robert  (the  Devout).    997. 

His  first  wife  was  Bbbtha,  daughter 
of  Conrad  of  Burgundy,  and  widow  of 
Odo  Count  of  Blois.  But  the  Pope, 
Gregory  Y.,  pronounced  their  marriage 
invalid,  because  Robert  had  been  spon- 
sor to  one  of  Bertha's  children  by  her 
first  marriage,  which  circumstance  had 
constituted  what  the  canons  of  Rome 
termed  "  a  spiritual  aflinity  *'  between 
them.  But  the  royal  pair  were  strongly 
attached,  and  refused  to  separate.  The 
Pope  laid  France  under  an  interdict ; 
Robert  and  Bertha  retired  to  the  Caa- 
tle  of  Yaivert,  near  Paris,  where  they 
were  rendered  miserable  by  crowds  of 
their  subjects  daily  haunting  them, 
with  piteous  entreaties  that  they  would 
consent  to  part,  and  so  terminate  the 


*  By  some  called  Edgoina. 

t  By  some  writers  she  is  called  Constanoe* 
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evils  the  kingdom  was  enduring  from 
the  interdict.  AU  their  friends  and 
attendants  fled  from  them ;  and  they 
would  have  been  utterly  desolate,  but 
for  two  servants  who  remained  to  aid 
them,  but  who,  notwithstanding,  view- 
cd  their  wretched  master  and  mistress 
with  such  horror,  that  they  passed 
through  the  fire  for  purification  overv- 
thing  which  had  been  touched  by  the 
excommunicated  couple.  The  king 
remained  firm,  refusing  to  forsake  his 
unhappy  wife;  she  lay.in  of  a  pre- 
mature birth  from  grief,  and  Robert 
being  assured  that  she  had  produced 
a  monster  with  the  neck  of  a  goose,*  he 
considered  this  (fictitious)  occurrence 
as  a  proof  of  the  wrath  of  heaven,  and 
at  length  consented  to  give  her  up.  In 
two  years  after.  Bertha,  still  loving, 
and  who  still  called  herself  queen,  went 
to  Rome  to  solicit  the  new  Pope  (Syl- 
vester II.)  to  establish  her  marriage ; 
but  while  she  was  urging  her  suit,  Ro- 
bert made  another  alliance,  find  the 
unhappy  Bertha  retired  to  a  convent, 
and  died  1016. 

Constance,  Robert's  second  wife, 
daughter  of  William  Count  of  Pro- 
vence, was  beautiful,  but  haughty, 
violent,  and  hard-hearted.  Robert 
disliked  her  so  much,  that  he  would 
never  term  her  wife  or  queen  ;  and 
took,  to  console  him,  a  mistress,  Al- 
mafrede,  who  had  been  betrothed  to  a 
Count  de  Beauvoir,  at  which  Con- 
stance was  so  much  chagrined,  that 
she  caused  the  count  to  be  assassinat- 
ed, in  revenge  for  his  having  yielded 
his  claim  on  the  hand  of  Almafrede. 
Robert,  in  consequence,  sought  to  di- 
vorce Constance;  but  the  bishops  of 
the  realm  interfered  to  prevent  him. 
Thirteen  persons,  accused  of  heresy, 
being  sentenced  to  the  flames  at  Or- 
leans,  in  1022,  Constance  chose  to  be 
present  at  this  dreadful  spectacle ;  and 
perceiving,  amongst  the  condemned, 
one  Stephen,  who  had  formerly  been 
her  confessor,  she  was  so  much  incensed 
against  him,  that  she  attacked  the 
wretched  man  on  his  way  to  the  scene 
of  his  torture,  and  thrust  out  one  of 
his  eyes  with  her  staff.  Her  eldest  and 
favourite  son  died  young,  leaving  the 
succession  (to  her  great  chagrin)  to 
her  second  son,    Henry,  whom    she 


hated ;  and  she  fomented  strife  in  the 
royal  family  by  her  endeavours  to  place 
on  the  throne  her  youngest  son,  to  the 
prejudice  of  Henry;  and  she  excited 
her  children  to  rebel  against  their  fa- 
ther, and  to  quarrel  among  themaelves, 
till  they  were  obliged  to  fly  far  from 
her  baneful  influence.  After  her  bus. 
band's  death,  she  conspired  against  her 
son,  then  reigning ;  but  was  defeated, 
and  closed  an  odious  life  at  the  Castle 
of  Melun,  1032,  and  was  buried  at  St. 
Denis. 

Henry  I.     1031. 

He  married  Akke,  daughter  of  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Muscovy,  whose  life 
with  hini  appears  to  have  passed  in 
tranquillity.  But  after  his  death, 
having  contracted  with  Raoul  Count 
de  Crespy,  an  ill-advised  marriage  (for 
which  sne  was  excommunicated,  and 
was  finally  divorced),  she  displeased 
her  son,  the  reigning  monarcn,  and 
finding  herself  deserted  by  her  former 
friends,  she  retired  to  Russia,  sepa- 
rated  for  ever  from  her  childr^. 

Philip  L     1000. 

His  first  wife.  Bertha,  daughter  of 
Fleuri  Count  of  Holland,  lived  happily 
with  him  for  many  years,  till  his  affec- 
tions were  alienated  by  Bertrade,  wife 
ofFoulqucsle  Requin,  Countof  Anjon; 
and,  accordingly,  he  divorced  Bertha, 
to  make  way  for  the  beautiful  but  eviU 
disposed  Bertrade,  who,  bein?  re- 
pudiated by  the  complaisant  FouJques 
at  the  king's  desire,  married  the  latter 
in  1073,  a  step  which  roused  the  indig- 
nation of  the  nobles  and  the  Pope, 
Urban  II. ;  and  Philip,  compelled  by 
excommunication,  submitted  to  divorce 
Bertrade,  and  restore  her  to  her  first 
husband.  D uring  her  short  union  with 
Philip,  Bertrade  had  plotted  to  cause 
his  son  Louis  to  be  detained  a  prisoner 
in  England,  whither  he  had  gone  to 
attend  the  coronation  of  Henry  I. ;  but 
being  thwarted  by  the  good  &ith  of  the 
English  king,  she  administered  to  Louis 
a  poison,  which  he  discovered  in  time 
to  defeat  by  an  antidote,  but  his  face 
ever  afler  remained  colourless.  Bertrade 
incurred  reproach  and  contempt  for 
continuing  to  receive  the  visits  of  Philip 
at  the  chateau  of  the  Count  Foulques ; 


*  A  similar  legend  was  related  of  Bertha,  qaeen  of  PepiOf  and  mother  of  Cliarlemagne,  who 
was  said  to  have  bcrne  a  child  with  the  leg  of  a  goose.  And,  strange  to  say,  Bertha  henelf 
is  represented,  in  effigies  still  extant,  with  one  foot  that  of  a  goose. 
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but  afler  the  king's  death,  she  became 
a  prey  to  remorse,  and  retired  to  a  con. 
yent,  where  she  inflicted  on  herself  such 
severe  penances,  that  she  fell  a  victim 
to  her  austerities,  and,  in  WVjy  closed 
her  evil  and  troubled  Hfe. 

Louis  VL  (le  Ores,  or,  the  Fat).  1 108. 

He  married  Adelaide,  daughter  of 
Humbert  Coimt  of  Maurienne.  She 
was  lovely  and  amiable,  and  forms  an 
exception  to  this  gloomy  list  of  regal 
consorts,  for  she  lived  happily  and  wor- 
thily with  Louis.  One  gnef,  however, 
she  felt  in  the  premature  death  of  her 
eldest  son,  Philip,  by  a  fall  from  his 
horse.  Afler  the  king's  decease,  she 
married  Matthieu  Sire  de  Montmo- 
rency, Constable  of  France,  from  whom, 
afler  fifleen  years,  she  separated,  to 
retire  to  a  cloister  she  had  founded. 

Louis  VIL  (the  Young).  1137. 

His  first  wife,  Eleanor  of  Aqui- 
taine,  disgusted  him  by  the  gross  im- 
proprieties of  her  conduct  in  the  Holy 
Land,  whither  she  had  accompanied 
him,  and  where  she  had  incurred  scan, 
dal  with  the  celebrated  sultan,  Saladin, 
and  others;  and  even  with  her  own 
unde,  Raymond  of  Foictiers.  Louis, 
therefore,  divorced  her,  and  she  im. 
mediately  married  again  with  Henry 
11.  of  England.  But  the  shadow  of 
the  crown  matrimonial  of  France  rested 
upon  her  still ;  witness  her  well-known 
unhappiness  with  Henry,  their  mutual 
dislike,  her  jealousy,  the  discords  she 
excited  between  her  sons  and  their 
father,  and  her  deserved  and  long  im. 
prisonraent.  Constance,  daughter  of 
Alphonso  King  of  Castille,  second 
wife  of  Louis,  was  worthy  of  the  influ- 
ence she  possessed  over  his  heart ;  but 
their  happiness  was  very  brief,  being 
terminated  in  four  years  by  the  early 
death  of  Constance  in  childbirth.  She 
was  buried  at  St.  Denis.     The  third 

5ueen  of  Louis,  Alice,  daughter  of 
*hibaut  Count  of  Campagne,  and 
niece  of  our  English  king,  Stephen, 
lived  peacefully,  as  it  appears,  and, 
surviving  her  husband,  was  regent  for 
)ier  son. 

Philip  IL  (sumamed  Augustus),  1 186. 

His  first  wife,  Isabel,  daughter  of 
the  Count  of  Hainault,  was  married  to 
him  when  both  bride  and  bridegroom 
were  only  twelve  years  of  age.  r  hilip 
having  aflerwards  quarrelled  with  her 


uncle,  the  Count  of  Flanders,  the 
girlish  queen,  then  but  seventeen,  was 
accused  by  some  malicious  persons  of 
taking  part  with  the  count  against  her 
husband,  who,  imbibing  a  dislike  to 
her,  exiled  her  from  court,  and  sent 
her  to  live  in  a  kind  of  disgrace  at 
Sens.  At  length  relenting,  he  recalled 
her;  but  her  young  and  clouded  life  was 
terminated  by  her  dying  in  childbirth 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  Her  successor 
was  iNOEascRo,  daughter  of  Walde- 
mar  King  of  Denmark.  She  was 
beautiful,  with  a  profusion  of  fair  hair, 
and  was  scarcely  seventeen  when  mar- 
ried. The  day  after  the  nuptials  she 
was  crowned.  During  the  rites  Philip 
was  observed  to  gaze  upon  her,  ana 
then  to  turn  pale;  and  became  so 
troubled,  that  he  could  scarcelv  be  in- 
duced by  his  ministers  to  allow  the 
ceremony  to  continue.  But  in  a  fort- 
night afterwards  he  called  a  council, 
and  divorced  the  poor  young  foreigner, 
who,  on  learning  from  an  interpreter 
what  the  proceedings  meant,  burst  into 
tears,  exclaiming  in  a  broken  dialect-. 
*'Bad  France  I — Romel"  implying 
that  she  appealed  to  Rome  from  the 
injustice  of  France.  But  Philip  bru- 
tally  imprisoned  her  in  the  convent  of 
Cisoin,  near  Lisle,  and  left  her  in  such 
penury,  that  she  was  often  dependent 
on  her  needlework  for  her  food.  In 
1196,  Philip  married  Agnes,  the  lovely 
and  amiable  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Merania.  But  Pope  Celestine,  at  the 
instance  of  Canute,  Ingerburg*s  bro- 
ther, annulled  the  divorce  of  the  latter, 
and  dissolved  the  marriage  of  Agnes 
and  Philip.  The  king  refused  to  re- 
nounce his  new  wife,  and  shut  up 
Ingcrburg  in  a  still  more  rigorous  im. 
prisonment  than  before,  at  Etampes. 
The  kingdom  was  laid  under  an  inter, 
diet,  and  a  council  was  called  at  Sois- 
sons,  where  the  cause  of  Ingerburg 
was  pleaded  so  earnestly,  that  Philip, 
without  waiting  for  the  termination, 
silently  retired ;  and  riding  to  the  pri. 
son  of  the  young  Dane,  placed  her  be- 
hind him  on  horseback,  and  without 
any  attendants,  or  respect,  carried  her 
to  Paris,  and  acknowledged  her  as 
queen.  Agnes  de  Merania  seeing  her. 
self  abandoned,  died  of  grief  soon  after, 
at  the  Castle  of  Poissi.  Afler  her 
death,  Philip  again  cast  off  the  so  often 
insulted  Ingerburg,  and  again  impri. 
soned  her  ;  but  was  constrained  by  the 
Pope  to  release  and  recal  her  to  court, 
where  she  continued  to  reside  meekly 
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and  patiently,  ill-troated  by  the  king, 
but  pitied  by  the  people.  She  surviv^ 
her  tyrant,  who  has  incurred  the  odium 
of  making  three  lovely,  and  virtu- 
ous young  women  undeservedly  mi- 
serable. 

Lows  VIIL  (the  Lion).    1223. 

His  queen,  Blanche,  daughter  of 
Alphonso  ym.  of  CastiUe  (and  of 
Eleanor  of  England),  was  so  fair  that 
she  was  called  Candide,  and  was  good, 
prudent,  and  pious.  She  enjoyed  her  hus- 
band's  love  in  a  happy  union  of  twenty- 
six  years.  Yet  she  was  not  exempt 
from  royal  anxieties ;  for  during  her 
regency  for  her  son  (St.  Louis),  she  had 
many  troubles,  cares,  and  difficulties, 
on  account  of  the  insurgent  nobles  and 
the  Bretons.  She  had  lost  four  sons 
and  a  daughter  in  infancy,  and  she 
finally  died  of  grief  at  Maubuisson,  on 
hearing  that  her  son,  St.  Louis,  who 
had  gone  to  Palestine,  was  a  prisoner 
in  Egypt. 

Louis  IX.  (St  Louis).    1226. 

When  only  nineteen  he  married 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Raymond  Be- 
renger  Count  of  Toulouse,  who  was 
herself  but  fiileen.  She  had  every  ad- 
vantage of  person,  mind,  and  heart, 
and  was  ever  beloved  by  Louis.  But 
in  her  early  days  she  experienced  great 
vexation  from  her  mother-in-law, 
Blanche,  who  so  entirely  separated  the 
afiectionate  youn^  couple,  that  she 
would  not  permit  them  even  to  converse 
together.  On  one  occasion  when  Mar- 
garet was  dangerously  ill,  and  Louis 
had  ventured  to  her  room  to  inquire 
after  her  health,  his  mother,  finding 
him  there,  took  him  by  the  hand  to 
lead  him  out;  and  the  poor  invalid 
called  to  her  in  tears — *<What,  ma- 
dame  1  will  you  not  suffer  me,  either 
livine  or  dying,  to  speak  to  my  lord 
and  husband?"  After  the  death  of 
Blanche,  the  domestic  happiness  of 
Margaret  was  unbroken,  if  we  except 
her  natural  grief  at  losing  six  of  her 
eleven  children.  But  her  greatest  afflic- 
tion was  the  loss  of  St.  Louis,  who  died 
of  the  plague  in  Tunis.  She  died 
1295,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Denis. 

Philip  IIL  (the  Hardy).    1270. 

His  first  wife,  Isabel,  daughter  of 
James  I.  Kin^  of  Arragon,  was  only 
fifteen  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  and 
had  a  fair  prospect  of  happiness,  had 


life  been  spared.  But  she  died  at 
twenty-five,  in  consequence  of  a  foil 
from  her  horse,  which  occasioned  a  pre- 
mature confinement.  She  was  buried 
at  St.  Denis.  The  second  aneen  of 
Philip,  Mart  of  Brabant,  oaugfater 
of  Henry  Duke  of  Brabant,  was  hand- 
some and  intellectual,  and  was  at  first 
beloved  by  her  husband.  But  a  gulf 
was  soon  opened  between  them  by  the 
calumny  oi  a  man  named  La  Brosse,  an 
upstart  favourite  of  Philip,  who  accused 
Mary  of  having  poisoned  Louis,  the 
son  of  her  predecessor  Isabel.  Philip 
imprisoned  the  queen,  and  treated  her 
with  rigour,  laut  her  brother,  then 
Duke  of  Brabant,  came  forward  in  her 
defence  ;  and  aft;er  a  searching  exami- 
nation.  La  Brosse  was  convicted  (by 
the  confession  of  one  of  his  tools)  of  the 
young  prince's  murder,  and  was  banged. 
Alary  was  honourably  acc^uitted ;  but 
she  had  suffered  severelv  m  mind  and 
in  health,  from  the  trials  and  indigni- 
ties to  which  she  had  been  exposed. 
After  Philip's  death  she  lived  in  a  dose 
retreat  from  the  worid.  One  of  her 
daughters,  Margaret,  was  the  second 
wife  of  Edward  I.  of  England. 

Philip  IV.  (the  Fair).  1285. 

His  queen  was  Joak,  daughter  of 
Henry  Xing  of  Navarre.  She  had 
great  talents,  and  a  taste  for  the  fine 
arts ;  and  seems  to  have  escaped,  in 
great  degree,  the  sorrows  of  the  crown 
matrimonial  of  France.  But  she  bad 
only  attained  the  age  of  thirty-three  at 
her  death.  One  of  her  daughters, 
Isabel,  was  married  to  Edward  IL  (k 
Enghmd  subsequently  to  her  mother's 
decease. 

We  come  now  in  order  of  time  to 
four  Burgundian  princesses  (two  pairs 
of  sisters),  whose  respective  husbands 
filled  the  throne  of  France  in  succes- 
sion, under  the  titles  of  Louis  X.  (lo 
Hutin),  Philip  V.  the  Tall).  Charles 
IV.  (the  Handsome),  and  Philip  VL 
(de  Valois).  These  ladies  were  Mab« 
OARET  and  Joan,  daughters  of  Robert 
II.  Duke  of  Burgundy,  consorts  of 
Louis  X.  and  PhiBp  de  Yidois ;  and 
Jane  and  Blanche,  daughters  of  Otho 
of  Burgundy,  and  wives  of  Philip  V- 
and  Charles  IV. 

Margaret  was  married  when  soaroely 
fifteen  to  Louis  X.  She  was  venr 
handsome,  and  depraved  in  no  ordi* 
nary  degree.  She,  with  her  sisters-in. 
law,  Jane  and  Blanche,  inhabited  the 
Hotel  de  Nesle,  that  stood   on  tbe 
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Seinci*  and  that  has  acquired  an  infa^ 
mous  celebrity  from  the  scandalous 
revels  of  these  beautiful  but  wicked 
young  females,  who  are  said  to  have 
caused  the  ffuests  they  admitted  se« 
cretly  to  be  hurled  down  a  trap- door 
jmd  drowned  in  the  river,  if  thev  un- 
fortunately recognised  in  their  fair  and 
anonymous  entertainers  the  wives  of 
their  princes.  Margaret  and  Blanche 
had  selected  two  favourites^  Norman 
knights  and  brothers,  named  Philip 
and  Walter  d'Aulnay.  The  latter  had 
been  attached  to  a  Mademoiselle  de 
Morfontaine>  who,  finding  herself  ne- 
glected, was  inspired  by  jealousy  to 
watch  her  fickle  lover,  and  thus  disco- 
vered the  double  intrigue,  which  soon 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  king 
(then  Philip  IV.)  On  the  trial  of  the 
criminals,  revelations  especially  dis- 
graceful to  the  princesses  were  made. 
The  brothers  D'Aulnay  were  executed 
after  being  put  to  tortures  too  horri- 
ble  to  relate*  Some  persons  proved  to 
have  been  accessories  to  the  royal  in- 
triguantes were  likewise  put  to  death. 
Margaret  and  Blanche  were  degraded^ 
and  stripped  of  their  inheritances ; 
their  heads  were  shaved,  and  they 
were  imprisoned  in  a  most  rigorous 
manner  in  the  Chateau  Gaillard,  about 
seven  leagues  from  Rouen.  Margaret 
was  strangled  by  the  hands  of  an  exe- 
cutioner in  her  dungeon,  by  the 
king's  order,  in  1315,  when  only 
twenty-six. 

Blancbb  remained  a  close  prisoner 
for  twelve  years.  She  was  then  re- 
moved to  the  Abbey  of  Maubuisson, 
where  she  took  the  veil,  but  did  not 
long  survive  her  profession.  Her  two 
children  pre-deceased  her.  She  was 
never  crowned  as  the  consort  of 
Charles  lY.,  but  the  shadow  of  the 
crown  matrimonial  projected  itself 
forwards,  and  fell  upon  her,  as  it  werei 
by  anticipation. 

Janb  was  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment in  the  Castle  of  Dourdan.  But 
she  was  the  heiress  of  the  province  of 
Franche  Comt6»  which  her  husband 
.did  not  think  it  good  policy  to  restore^ 
as  he  should  do  if  he  divorced  hert 
He  therefore  affected  to  believe  her  in. 
nocent  of  the  charges  brought  against 
her,  and  applied  to  the  parliament  for 
her  acquittal  and  restoration  to  her 
rank  and  honours.    During  the  life  of 


her  husbahd.  King  Philip  V.,  Jane 
lived  decorously  ;  but  her  afler  years 
proved  the  trutii  of  the  former  accusa* 
tions ;  for  her  widowhood  was  a  career 
of  the  utmost  profligacy.  She  died  in 
Flanders  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven. 

Joan  of  Burgundy,  sister  of  Queen 
Margaret,  and  wife  to  Philip  VI.  (de 
Volois'),  bore  a  very  different  character 
from  tnat  of  her  guilty  relatives.  She 
was  prudent  and  virtuous,  and  was  be- 
loved by  her  husband,  but  had  the 
f'ief  to  see  his  kingdom  overrun  by  the 
nglish.  The  fate  and  the  criminality 
of  her  sister  must  have  given  her  many 
bitter  pangs.  She  died  at  fifty- five, 
and  was  buried  at  St.  Denis. 

After  the  execution  of  Margaret  in 
the  dungeon  of  Chateau  Gaillard,  her 
husband,  Louis  X.,  took  for  his  second 
wife  Clemence  of  Anjou.  But  she 
had  been  only  a  few  months  wedded 
when  Louis  died,  leaving  her  enceinte. 
The  violence  of  her  grief  brought  on 
fever,  and  her  posthumous  child  died 
in  a  few  days  after  its  birth.  She  her- 
self died  young,  in  retirement. 

After  the  demise  of  Blanche  in  her 
cloister,  her  widower,  Charles  IV., 
married  Mary  of  Luxembi^rg,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Emperor  Henry  VII.  She 
was  amiable,  discreet,  and  beloved, 
and  died  in  childbirth,  aged  only  eigh- 
teen, in  a  year  after  her  marriage. 

The  third  wife  of  Charles,  Jane 
»*  EvREUx,  his  cousin,  was  worthy  of  the 
love  and  esteem  he  bestowed  upon  her. 
But  she  lost  her  affectionate  husbzuid 
by  death  after  three  years  only  of 
union.  Jane  lived  to  the  age  of  sixty, 
and  was  buried  at  St.  Denis.  The 
crown  made  for  her  coronation  was 
used  to  crown  the  succeeding  queens  of 
France. 

On  the  death  of  Joan  of  Burgundy, 
the  virtuous  sister  of  the  strangled 
Mai^aret,  Philip  VI.  married  Blanche 
of  ^VARRE,  then  only  eighteen.  But 
her  regal  splendours  and  domestic  af- 
fections were  overthrown  by  the  death 
of  Philip,  in  a  year  and  a-half  after 
their  nuptials  ;  and  she  was  left  a  wi- 
dow and  enceinte  before  she  had  com- 
pleted her  twentieth  year.  She  had 
subsequently  the  misfortune  to  lose  her 
only  child,  Blanche,  in  the  bloom  of 
youth.  Queen  Blanche  lived  in  retire- 
ment, and  died  at  seventy,  and  was 
buried  at  St.  Denis. 


*  Its  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  Palace  of  the  Instiitate,  and  some  other  boUdiogs. 
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John  (the  Good).     1350. 


He  was  much  attached  to  his  estim- 
able wife^  Bona  of  Luxemburg  ;  but 
the  calamities  of  his  unfortunate  reign 
were  a  source  of  anguish  to  her^  both 
as  wife  and  aueen.  The  realm  was 
torn  by  civil  mctions,  and  devastated 
by  the  victorious  arms  of  the  English^ 
under  Edward  III.  Bona  did  not  long 
survive  the>  to  her,  disastrous  battle  of 
Cressy,  in  which  so  many  of  the  French 
nobles  perished. 

His  second  wife^  the  charmino:  Jane 
D*AuyERGNE4  widow  of  Fhmp  de 
Kouvres  Duke  of  Burgundy,  had  her 
share  of  sorrows,  as  queen,  wife,  and 
mother.  She  saw  her  royal  husband 
defeated  at  all  points  by  the  English, 
taken  prisoner  at  Poictiers,  and  carried 
to  London,  to  endure  a  four  years'  long 
captivity;  and  the  kingdom,  in  his 
absence,  a  prey  to  the  horrible  atroci. 
ties  of  the  peasant  war,  called  the  Jac^ 
querie.  The  dauphin,  her  step-son, 
treated  her  with  aisrespect,  deprived 
her  of  the  regency,  and  obliged  her  to 
retire  to  Burgundy.  Her  own  two 
daughters  died  young ;  and  when  her 
husband  was  free  to  return  to  her,  in 
1361,  it  was  with  estranged  affections, 
he  having  fallen  in  love,  while  in  Lon- 
don, with  a  lady,  to  be  near  whom  he 
returned  to  England  and  to  captivity, 
in  which  he  died.  Grief  shortened  the 
days  of  his  unhappy  queen,  who  sur. 
yived  him  but  a  year.  She  died  in 
1365,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Denis. 

Charles  V.  (the  Wise).     1369. 

His  wife,  the  accomplished  and  hand- 
some Jane  de  Bourbon,  died  in  child* 
birth,  leaving  her  husband  inconsol- 
able. Of  her  nine  children,  six  had 
died  before  her.  Dying  in  1378,  aged 
forty,  she  was  buried  at  St.  Denis. 

Charles  VI.  (the  Beloved).     1380. 

He  married  the  beautiful  and  de- 
praved Isabel  of  Bavaria,  notorious  for 
ner  conjugal  infidelities,  her  violence, 
cruelty,  prodigality,  and  want  of  na- 
tural afiection  for  her  children.  On 
account  of  her  licentious  conduct,  the 
king  caused  her  to  be  imprisoned  for  a 
time;  his  subsequent  insanity,  however, 
gave  her  power  and  liberty,  which  dio 
abused.      She  was  disgraced  by  her 


intimacy  with  her  hosband's  brother, 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  then  with 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  murderer 
of  Orleans.  Her  favourite,  Boisdour- 
dan,  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  the 
king,  issued  in  a  lucid  interval .  Another, 
Sahgny,  was  arrested  by  the  dauphin, 
who  confined  his  mother  in  a  pnsoo, 
whence  she  was  delivered  by  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  in  arms.  France  was 
overrun  by  the  English,  and  deluged 
with  blood  by  intestine  factions ;  the 
people  were  starving,  the  king  insane, 
and  with  his  children  often  in  want  of 
the  commonest  necessaries.  Isabel 
and  her  son,  the  dauphin,  detested 
each  other ;  she  endeavoured  to  poison 
him,  and  failing,  negotiated,  in  order 
to  ruin  him  with  the  English,  for  Uie 
cession  of  France;  and  made  a  mar- 
riaee  between  her  daughter  Catherine* 
and  Henry  Y.  of  England.  On  the 
death  of  the  lunatic  and  neglected  king, 
Isabel,  despised  by  the  English,  and 
abhorred  by  the  French,  fell  into 
merited  poverty  and  desolation ;  and 
when  she  died,  none  could  be  found  to 
pay  any  regard  to  her  remains,  idiich 
were  conveyed  at  night  in  a  little  boat 
across  the  Seine  to  St.  Denis,  aocom. 
panied  only  by  one  priest  and  the  boat- 
man. 

Charles  VIL  (the  Victorious).    1422. 

He  married  Mart  of  Anjou,  daugh. 
ter  of  James  II.  King  of  Naples.  She 
was  a  woman  of  most  exemplary  con- 
duct, good  sense,  and  religious  feelings, 
and  was  at  first  much  esteemed  by 
Charles,  till  he  was  alienated  from  her 
b;^  his  mistresses ;  then  he  treated  her 
with  the  utmost  disdain,  and  would  not 
even  speak  to  her ;  and  his  favourites 
(with  the  exception  of  the  celebrated 
Agnes  Sorel),  emboldened  by  his  ex- 
ample,  behaved  to  the  queen  with  great 
indignity.  Yet  she  endured  all  with 
uncomplaining  meekness,  and  declined 
the  advice  of  her  friends  to  wiUidraw 
from  court,  the  scene  of  her  ^iefs, 
lest  it  should  injure  the  king  with  his 
people,  who  were  suffering  deeply  from 
the  English  armies  in  their  country ; 
and,  to  add  to  her  griefs,  her  son, 
Charles  of  Normandy,  was  poisoned. 
Afler  the  death  of  the  king,  Manr 
founded  twelve  chapeUes  ardentes,  with 
twelve  priests  in  each,  to  pray  night 


•  Her  daughter  Isabel  had  been  previously  married  to  Bichard  II.  of  England,  who  was 
dethroned  by  the  father  of  Catherine's  husband. 
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and  day  for  the  repose  of  his  soul.  She 
died  in  1463,  ana  was  buried  at  St. 
Denis. 

Louis  XL 

The  first  wife  of  this  bad  man  was 
Mabgaret,  daughter  of  James  I.  of 
Scotland.  She  was  witty  and  accom- 
plished, but  had  no  personal  attrac- 
tions, and  was  disliked  and  ilLtreated 
by  Louis.  Having  been  calumniated, 
and  without  redress,  by  a  gentleman 
named  Count  James  de  Tilly,  she  fell 
ill  from  chagrin,  and  was  so  weary  of 
her  sad  existence,  that  she  refused  to 
take  any  remedy  to  save  her  life,  say- 
ing, ^'Fie  upon  life!  let  no  one  speak 
of  it  to  me  any  more."  Mary  died 
childless,  and  very  young.  She  was 
never  queen ;  but  being  dauphiness, 
was  ^ueen  expectant ;  and  the  crown 
matrimonial  had  cast  its  dark  shadow 
forwards. 

The  second  wife  of  Louis,  and  his 
crowned  queen,  was  Chablotte, 
daughter  of  Louis  Duke  of  Savoy. 
She  was  amiable,  meek- spirited,  and 
modest ;  yet  her  evil-minded  husband 
treated  her  not  merely  with  unkind- 
ness,  but  with  brutality.  He  insulted 
her  by  his  numerous  infidelities,  and 
kept  her  in  such  poverty,  that  her  food 
was  scanty  and  coarse,  and  her  apparel 
mean  and  patched.  When  he  was  at 
war  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  sus- 
pectiug  the  queen  to  be  well  inclined 
to  the  interests  of  his  adversary,  he 
imprisoned  the  unfortunate  Charlotte 
in  the  Chateau  of  Amboise,  where  she 
sufiTered  still  greater  distresses  than 
even  Of  six  children,  she  buried  two 
sons  and  a  daughter  young.  Her  con- 
stitution was  so  broken  by  the  inroads 
of  penury  and  constant  vexation,  that 
she  died  in  three  months  after  the  de- 
cease of  the  tyrant.  Her  tomb  at 
Clery  was  broken  open  and  profaned 
by  the  Hugonots  in  the  subsequent 
religious  wars. 

Charles  VLIL  (the  Courteous).  1443. 

His  consort  was  Anne,  only  child  of 
Frauds  IL  Duke  of  Brittany a  prin- 
cess distin|;ubhed  by  brilliant  advan- 
tages of  mmd  and  person.  She  was  at 
first  attached  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
afterwards  Louis  XII.,  but  was  re- 


quired to  relinquish  him,  in  order  to 
marry  Charles  VlIL,  to  whom  she 
made  an  affectionate  wife.    In  her  early 
years  some  clouds  dimmed  her  horizon; 
but  subsequently  her  sky  was  calm 
and  bright.     Charles  was,  for  some 
time,  a  negligent  and  unfaithful  hus- 
band;   and  she  lost  all  her  children, 
three  sons  and  a  daughter,  in  infancy; 
the  loss  of  the  young  dauphin,  in  par- 
ticular, afflicted  her  severely.    At  the 
close  of  his  life,  Charles  became  more 
sensible  of  his  wife's  merits,  and  more 
endeared  to  her ;  and  she  srieved  sin- 
cerely at  his  premature  death.    But  her 
destiny  was  prosperous:  she  retained 
her  rank  as  queen  consort,  by  becom- 
ing the  wife  of  her  first  love,  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  who  succeeded  Charles  on 
the  throne;  and  over  the  heart  and 
mind  of  Louis  she  ever  preserved  a 
strong  influence.    Yet  she  uied  early,  in 
childbirth,  when  she  had  scarce  num- 
bered thirty-eight  years;  she  was  buried 
at    St.    Denis.     The  predecessor    of 
Anne,   with   Louis  XlJ.,  had  been 
JoAN',  the  sister  of  Charles  VIII.,  and 
daughter  of  Louis  XL,  whom  Louis, 
when  Duke  of  Orleans,  had  been  re- 
luctantly forced  to  marry  when  the 
princess   was   but  twelve   years  old. 
This  ill-fated  lady    was  remarkably 
plain,  and  even  somewhat  deformed; 
but  wise,  pious,  good,  and  tender;  and 
was,  unhappily  for  her  peace,  afiec- 
tionately   attached  to  a  husband  to 
whom  she  was  an  object  of  dislike.* 
She  was  allowed,  for  a  brief  space,  the 
empty  title  of  queen,  of  which  Louis 
XII.  was  in  haste  to  despoil  her,  for 
the  sake  of  her  brilliant  rival,  her  bro- 
ther's widow,  Anne  of  Brittany.     The 
new  king  assembled  a  council  to  sanc- 
tion his  divorce  from  Joan ;  and  the 
proceedings  took  a  peculiar   course, 
that  were  torture  to  the  mind  of  a 
delicate  and  sensitive  princess.    After 
her  divorce  was  pronounced,  Joan  re- 
tired to  the  Convent  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion at   Bourges,  where  she  lived  in 
the  odour  of  sanctity,  and  died  at  the 
age  of  forty-one. 

The  third  wife  of  Louis  XIL  was 
Mart,  daughter  of  Henry  VII.  of 
England^— an  unwilling  and  sorrowful 
bride,  constrained  to  marry,  in  the 
bloom  of  seventeen,  an  infirm  old  king. 


•  Madame  de  Genlis's  Novel,  "Jeanne  de  France,*'  of  which  this  princess  is  the  heroine,  in 
representing  Louis  XII.  as  cherishing  any  tender  feelings  for  her,  deviates  from  the  genenl 
testimonies  of  history.  Scott's  "  Qaentiu  Durward "  conveys  more  truthful  impressions  of 
his  sentiments.. 
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evils  the  kingdom  was  enduring  from 
the  interdict.  All  their  friends  and 
attendants  fled  from  them ;  and  they 
would  have  been  utterly  desolate^  but 
for  two  servants  who  remained  to  aid 
them,  but  who,  notwitlistanding,  view- 
ed  their  wretched  master  and  mistress 
with  such  horror,  that  they  passed 
through  the  fire  for  purification  every- 
thing which  had  been  touched  by  the 
excommunicated  couple.  The  king 
remained  firm,  refusing  to  forsake  his 
unhappy  wife ;  she  lay-in  of  a  pre- 
mature birth  A'om  grief,  and  Robert 
being  assured  that  she  had  produced 
a  monster  with  the  neck  of  a  goose,*  he 
considered  this  (fictitious)  occurrence 
as  a  proof  of  the  wrath  of  heaven,  and 
at  length  consented  to  give  her  up.  In 
two  years  after.  Bertha,  still  loving, 
and  who  still  called  herself  queen,  went 
to  Rome  to  solicit  the  new  Pope  (Syl- 
vester II.)  to  establish  her  marriage ; 
but  while  she  was  urging  her  suit,  Ro- 
bert made  another  alliance,  ^ind  the 
unhappy  Bertha  retired  to  a  convent, 
and  died  1016. 

Constance,  Robert's  second  wife, 
daughter  of  William  Count  of  Pro- 
vence, was  beautiful,  but  haughty, 
violent,  and  hard-hearted.  Robert 
disliked  her  so  much,  that  he  would 
never  term  her  wife  or  queen  ;  and 
took,  to  console  him,  a  mistress,  Al- 
mafrede,  who  had  been  betrothed  to  a 
Count  de  Beauvoir,  at  which  Con- 
stance was  so  much  chagrined,  that 
she  caused  the  count  to  be  assassinat- 
ed, in  revenge  for  his  having  yielded 
his  claim  on  the  hand  of  Almafrede. 
Robert,  in  consequence,  sought  to  di- 
vorce Constance;  but  the  bishops  of 
the  realm  interfered  to  prevent  him. 
Thirteen  persons,  accused  of  heresy, 
being  sentenced  to  the  flames  at  Or- 
leans,  in  1022,  Constance  chose  to  be 
present  at  this  dreadful  spectacle ;  and 
perceiving,  amongst  the  condemned, 
one  Stephen,  who  had  formerly  been 
her  confessor,  she  was  so  much  incensed 
against  him,  that  she  attacked  the 
wretched  man  on  his  way  to  the  scene 
of  his  torture,  and  thrust  out  one  of 
his  eyes  with  her  staff.  Her  eldest  and 
favourite  son  died  young,  leaving  the 
succession  (to  her  great  chagrin)  to 
her  second  son,    Henry,  whom    she 


hated ;  and  she  fomented  strife  in  the 
royal  family  by  her  endeavours  to  plaoo 
on  the  throne  her  youngest  son,  to  the 
prejudice  of  Henry;  and  she  excited 
ner  children  to  rebel  against  their  fa- 
ther,  and  to  quarrel  among  themselves, 
till  they  were  obliged  to  fly  far  from 
her  baneful  influence.  After  her  hus. 
band's  death,  she  conspired  against  her 
son,  then  reigning ;  but  was  defeated, 
and  closed  an  odious  life  at  the  Castle 
of  Melun,  1032,  and  was  buried  at  St. 
Denis. 

Henry  L     1031. 

He  married  Anne,  daughter  of  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Muscovy,  whose  life 
with  him  appears  to  have  passed  in 
tranquillity.  But  afler  his  death, 
having  contracted  with  Raoul  Count 
de  Crcspy,  an  ill-advised  marriase  (for 
which  sne  was  excommunicated,  and 
was  finally  divorced),  she  displeased 
her  son,  the  reigning  monarcn,  and 
finding  herself  deserted  by  her  former 
friends,  she  retired  to  Russia,  sepa- 
rated for  ever  from  her  children. 

P;it7i>  /.     1060. 

His  first  wife.  Bertha,  daughter  of 
Fleuri  Count  of  Holland,  lived  nappily 
with  him  for  many  years,  till  his  affec- 
tions were  alienated  by  Bertrade,  wife 
ofFoulquesle  Requin,  Count  of  Anjou; 
and,  accordingly,  ho  divorce<l  Bertha, 
to  make  way  for  the  beautiful  but  evil- 
disposed  Bertrade,  who,  beinv  re- 
pudiated by  the  complaisant  Fouiqnes 
at  the  king's  desire,  married  the  latter 
in  1073,  a  step  which  roused  the  indig- 
nation of  the  nobles  and  the  Pope, 
Urban  II. ;  and  Philip,  compelled  by 
excommunication,  submitted  to  divorce 
Bertrade,  and  restore  her  to  her  first 
husband.  During  her  short  union  with 
Philip,  Bertrade  bad  plotted  to  cause 
his  son  Louis  to  be  detained  a  prisoner 
in  England,  whither  he  had  gone  to 
attend  the  coronation  of  Henry  I. ;  but 
being  thwarted  by  the  good  faith  of  the 
English  king,  she  administered  to  Louis 
a  poison,  which  he  discovered  in  time 
to  defeat  by  an  antidote,  but  his  face 
ever  after  remained  colourless.  Bertrade 
incurred  reproach  and  contempt  for 
continuing  to  receive  the  visits  of  Philip 
at  the  chateau  of  the  Count  Foulques ; 


*  A  similar  legend  was  related  of  Bertha,  queen  of  Pepin,  and  mother  of  Charlemagne,  who 
was  said  to  have  borne  a  cliild  with  Iho  leg  of  a  goose.  And,  strange  to  say,  Bertha  herself 
is  represented,  in  effigies  still  extant,  with  one  foot  that  of  a  goose. 
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but  afler  tbe  king's  death,  she  became 
a  prey  to  remorse,  and  retired  to  a  con. 
vent,  where  she  inflicted  on  herself  such 
severe  penances,  that  she  fell  a  victim 
to  her  austerities,  and,  in  1117»  closed 
ber  evil  and  troubled  Hfe. 

Louis  VI.  (le  OroB,  or,  the  Fat).  1 108. 

He  married  Adelaide,  daughter  of 
Humbert  Count  of  Maurienne.  She 
was  lovely  and  amiable,  and  forms  an 
exception  to  this  gloomy  list  of  regal 
consorts,  for  she  lived  happily  and  wor- 
thily with  Louis.  One  gnef,  however, 
sbe  felt  in  tbe  premature  death  of  her 
eldest  son,  Fhilip,  by  a  fall  from  his 
horse.  AHier  the  king's  decease,  she 
married  Matthieu  Sire  de  Montmo* 
rency.  Constable  of  France,  from  whom, 
afler  fifteen  years,  she  separated,  to 
retire  to  a  cloister  she  had  founded. 

Louis  VIL  (the  Young).  1137. 

His  first  wife,  Eleanob  of  Aaui- 
taine,  disgusted  him  by  the  gross  im- 

Eroprieties  of  her  conduct  in  the  Holy 
land,  whither  she  had  accompanied 
bim,  and  where  she  had  incurred  scan- 
dal  with  the  celebrated  sultan,  Saladin, 
and  others;  and  even  with  her  own 
uncle,  Raymond  of  Foictlers.  Louis, 
therefore,  divorced  her,  and  she  im- 
mediately  married  again  with  Henry 
II.  of  England.  But  the  shadow  of 
the  crown  matrimonial  of  France  rested 
upon  her  still ;  witness  her  well-known 
unhappiness  with  Henry,  their  mutual 
dislike,  her  jealousy,  the  discords  she 
excited  between  her  sons  and  their 
father,  and  her  deserved  and  long  im- 
prisonment. Constance,  daughter  of 
Alphonso  King  of  Castille,  second 
wife  of  Louis,  was  worthy  of  the  influ- 
ence she  possessed  over  his  heart ;  but 
their  happiness  was  very  brief,  being 
terminated  in  four  years  by  the  early 
death  of  Constance  in  childbirth.  She 
was  buried  at  St.  Denis.  The  third 
queen  of  Louis,  Alice,  daughter  of 
Thibaut  Count  of  Campagne,  and 
ni^ce  of  our  English  king,  Stephen, 
lived  peacefully,  as  it  appears,  and, 
survivmg  her  husband,  was  regent  for 
her  son. 

Philip  IL  (surnamed  Augusttis).  1186. 

His  first  wife,  Isabel,  daughter  of 
the  Count  of  Hainault,  was  married  to 
him  when  both  bride  and  bridegroom 
were  oiAy  twelve  years  of  age.  Fhilip 
having  afterwards  quarrelled  with  her 


uncle,  the  Count  of  Flanders,  the 
girlish  queen,  then  but  seventeen,  was 
accused  by  some  malicious  persons  of 
taking  part  with  the  count  against  her 
husband,  who,  imbibing  a  dislike  to 
her,  exiled  her  from  court,  and  sent 
her  to  live  in  a  kind  of  disgrace  at 
Sens.  At  length  relenting,  he  recalled 
her;  but  her  young  and  clouded  life  was 
terminated  by  her  dying  in  childbirth 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  Her  successor 
was  Inoerburo,  daughter  of  Walde- 
mar  King  of  Denmark.  She  was 
beautiful,  with  a  profusion  of  fair  hair, 
and  was  scarcely  seventeen  when  mar- 
ried.  The  day  after  the  nuptials  she 
was  crowned.  During  the  rites  Fhilip 
was  observed  to  gaze  upon  her,  and 
then  to  turn  pale;  and  became  so 
troubled,  that  he  could  scarcelv  be  in- 
duced by  his  ministers  to  allow  the 
ceremony  to  continue.  But  in  a  fort- 
night afterwards  he  called  a  council, 
and  divorced  the  poor  youn^  foreigner, 
who,  on  learning  from  an  interpreter 
what  the  proceedings  meant,  burst  into 
tears,  exclaiming  in  a  broken  dialect— 
''Bad  France  1 — Romel"  implying 
that  she  appealed  to  Rome  from  the 
iniustice  of  France.  But  Fhilip  bru- 
tally  imprisoned  her  in  the  convent  of 
Cisoin,  near  Lisle,  and  left  her  in  such 
penury,  that  she  was  often  dependent 
on  her  needlework  for  her  food.  In 
1 196,  Fhilip  married  Agnes,  the  lovely 
and  amiable  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Merania.  But  rope  Celestine,  at  the 
instance  of  Canute,  Ingerburg*s  bro- 
ther, annulled  the  divorce  of  the  latter, 
and  dissolved  the  marriage  of  Agnes 
and  Fhilip.  The  king  refused  to  re- 
nounce his  new  wife,  and  shut  up 
Ingerburg  in  a  still  more  rigorous  im- 

?risonment  than  before,  at  Etampes. 
'he  kingdom  was  laid  under  an  inter- 
dict, and  a  council  was  called  at  Sois- 
sons,  where  the  cause  of  Ingerburg 
was  pleaded  so  earnestly,  that  Fhilip, 
without  waiting  for  the  termination, 
silentlv  retired ;  and  riding  to  the  pri- 
son of'^the  young  Dane,  placed  her  be- 
hind him  on  horseback,  and  without 
any  attendants,  or  respect,  carried  her 
to  Faris,  and  acknowledged  her  as 
queen.  Agnes  de  Merania  seeing  her- 
self  abandoned,  died  of  grief  soon  after, 
at  the  Castle  of  Foissi.  After  her 
death,  Fhilip  again  cast  ofl'the  so  often 
insulted  Ingerburg,  and  again  impri- 
soned her  ;  but  was  constrained  by  the 
Fope  to  release  and  recal  her  to  court, 
where  she  continued  to  reside  meekly 
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and  patiently^  ill-treated  by  the  king» 
but  pitied  by  the  people.  She  survived 
her  tyrant^  who  has  incurred  the  odium 
of  making  three  lovely,  and  virtu, 
ous  young  women  undeservedly  mU 
serable. 

Loms  VIII.  (the  Lion).    1223. 

His  queen,  Blanche,  daughter  of 
Alphonso  Vm.  of  Castille  (and  of 
Eleanor  of  England),  was  so  fair  that 
she  was  called  Candide,  and  was  good, 

Erudent,  and  pious.  She  enjoyed  her  hus- 
and's  love  in  a  happy  union  of  twenty- 
six  years.  Yet  she  was  not  exempt 
from  royal  anxieties ;  for  during  her 
regency  for  her  son  (St.  Louis),  she  had 
many  troubles,  cares,  and  difficulties, 
on  account  of  the  insurgent  nobles  and 
the  Bretons.  She  had  lost  four  sons 
and  a  daughter  in  infancy,  and  she 
finally  died  of  grief  at  Maubuisson,  oti 
hearing  that  her  son,  St.  Louis,  who 
had  gone  to  Palestine,  was  a  prisoner 
in  Egypt. 

Louis  IX.  (St.  Louis).    1226. 

When  only  nineteen  he  married 
Marqabet,  daughter  of  Raymond  Be- 
renger  Count  of  Toulouse,  who  was 
herself  but  fifteen.  She  had  every  ad- 
vantage of  person,  mind,  and  heart, 
and  was  ever  beloved  by  Louis.  But 
in  her  early  days  she  experienced  great 
vexation  from  her  mother-in-law, 
Blanche,  who  so  entirely  separated  the 
affectionate  youn^  couple,  that  she 
would  not  permit  them  even  to  converse 
together.     On  one  occasion  when  Mar- 

faret  was  dangerously  ill,  and  Louis 
ad  ventured  to  her  room  to  inquire 
after  her  health,  his  mother,  finding 
him  there,  took  him  by  the  hand  to 
lead  him  out;  and  the  poor  invalid 
called  to  her  in  tears — *<What,  ma- 
dame  !  will  you  not  suffer  me,  either 
living  or  dying,  to  speak  to  my  lord 
and  husband?"  Afler  the  death  of 
Blanche,  the  domestic  happiness  of 
Margaret  was  unbroken,  if  we  except 
her  natural  grief  at  losing  six  of  her 
eleven  children.  But  her  greatest  afflic- 
tion was  the  loss  of  St.  Louis,  who  died 
of  the  plague  in  Tunis.  She  died 
1295>  and  was  buried  at  St.  Denis. 

PhUip  in.  (the  Hardy).    1270. 

His  first  wife>  Isabel,  daughter  of 
James  I.  Kin^  of  Arragon,  was  only 
fifteen  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  and 
had  a  fair  prospect  of  happinessi  had 


life  been  spared.  But  she  died  at 
twenty-five,  in  consequence  of  a  fail 
from  her  horse,  which  occasioned  a  pre- 
mature confmement.  She  was  buried 
at  St.  Denis.  The  second  aueen  of 
Philip,  Mabt  of  Brabant,  daughter 
of  Henry  Duke  of  Brabant,  was  hand- 
some and  intellectual,  and  was  at  first 
beloved  by  her  husband.  But  a  gulf 
was  soon  opened  between  them  by  the 
calumny  of  a  man  named  La  Brosse,  an 
upstart  favourite  of  Philip,  who  accused 
Mary  of  having  poisoned  Louis,  the 
son  of  her  preaecessor  Isabel.  Philip 
imprisoned  the  queen,  and  treated  her 
with  rigour,  nxxt  her  brother,  then 
Duke  of  Brabant,  came  forward  in  her 
defence  ;  and  afler  a  searching  exami- 
nation. La  Brosse  was  convicted  (by 
the  confession  of  one  of  his  tools)  of  the 
youngprince*s  murder,  and  was  hanged. 
Mary  was  honourably  acquitted ;  but 
she  had  suffered  severelv  m  mind  and 
in  health,  from  the  trials  and  indigni- 
ties to  which  she  had  been  exposed. 
After  Philip's  death  she  lived  in  a  close 
retreat  from  the  worid.  One  of  her 
daughters,  Margaret,  was  the  second 
wife  of  Edward  1.  of  England. 

Philip  IV.  (the  Fair).  1285. 

His  queen  was  Joak,  daughter  of 
Henry  King  of  Navarre.  She  had 
great  talents,  and  a  taste  for  the  fine 
arts;  and  seems  to  have  escaped,  in 
great  degree,  the  sorrows  of  the  crown 
matrimonial  of  France.  But  she  had 
only  attained  the  age  of  thirty-three  at 
her  death.  One  of  her  danghten, 
Isabel,  was  married  to  Edward  IL  of 
Englimd  subsequently  to  her  mother's 
decease. 

We  come  now  in  order  of  time  to 
four  Burgundian  princesses  (two  pairs 
of  sisters),  whose  respective  husbands 
filled  the  throne  of  France  in  succes- 
sion,  under  the  titles  of  Louis  X.  (le 
Hutin),  Philip  V.  the  Tall),  Charles 
IV.  (the  Handsome),  and  Philip  VI. 
(de  Valois).  These  ladies  were  Mab* 
OABET  and  Joan,  daughters  of  Robert 
II.  Duke  of  Burgundy,  consorts  of 
Louis  X.  and  Philip  de  Vidois ;  and 
jANBand  Blancbb,  daughters  of  Otho 
of  Burgundy,  and  wives  of  Philip  V- 
and  Charles  IV. 

Mabq  ABET  was  married  when  soaroely 
fifteen  to  Louis  X.  She  was  veir 
handsome,  and  depraved  in  no  ordi* 
nary  degree.  She,  with  her  sisters-in- 
law,  Jane  and  Blanche,  inhabited  the 
Hotel  de  Nesle^  that  stood  on  the 
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Seilie>^  and  that  lias  acquired  an  infa«- 
mous  celebrity  from  the  scandalous 
revels  of  these  beautiful  but  wicked 
young  femaleSf  who  are  said  to  have 
caused  the  euests  they  admitted  se-> 
cretly  to  be  hurled  down  a  trap- door 
And  drowned  in  the  river,  if  thev  un- 
fortunately recognised  in  their  fair  and 
anonymous  entertainers  the  wives  of 
their  princes.  Margaret  and  Blanche 
had  selected  two  favouritesi  Norman 
knights  and  brothersi  named  Philip 
and  Walter  d' Aulnay.  The  latter  had 
been  attached  to  a  Mademoiselle  de 
Morfontainci  who>  finding  herself  ne- 
glected, was  inspired  by  jealousy  to 
watch  her  fickle  lover,  and  thus  disco- 
vered the  double  intrigue,  which  soon 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  king 
(then  Philip  IV.)  On  the  trial  of  the 
criminals,  revelations  especially  dis- 
graceful to  the  princesses  were  made. 
The  brothers  D* Aulnay  were  executed 
after  being  put  to  tortures  too  horn- 
ble  to  relate*  Some  persons  proved  to 
have  been  accessories  to  the  royal  in- 
triguantes were  likewise  put  to  death. 
Margaret  and  Blanche  were  degraded^ 
and  stripped  of  their  inheritances ; 
their  heads  were  shaved,  and  they 
were  imprisoned  in  a  most  rigorous 
manner  m  the  Chateau  Gaillard,  about 
seven  leagues  from  Rouen.  Margaret 
was  strangled  by  the  hands  of  an  exe- 
cutioner in  her  dungeon,  by  the 
king's  order,  in  1315,  when  only 
twenty-six. 

Blanchb  remained  a  close  prisoner 
for  twelve  years.  She  was  then  re- 
moved to  the  Abbey  of  Maubuisson^ 
where  she  took  the  veil,  but  did  not 
long  survive  her  profession.  Her  two 
children  pre-deceased  her.  She  was 
never  crowned  as  the  consort  of 
Chiurles  lY.,  but  the  shadow  of  the 
crown  matrimonial  projected  itself 
forwards,  and  fell  upon  her,  as  it  were^ 
by  anticipation. 

Janb  was  sentenced  to  imprison* 
jnent  in  the  Castle  of  Dourdan.  But 
she  was  the  heiress  of  the  province  of 
Franche  Comte»  which  her  husband 
.did  not  think  it  good  policy  to  restore^ 
AS  he  should  do  if  he  divorced  her« 
He  therefore  affected  to  believe  her  in. 
nocent  of  the  charges  brought  against 
heri  and  applied  to  the  parliament  for 
her  acquittal  and  restoration  to  her 
rank  and  honours.    During  the  life  of 


her  husbahd,  Elng  Philip  Y.,  Jane 
lived  decorously  ;  but  her  afler  years 
proved  the  truth  of  the  former  accusa- 
tions ;  for  her  widowhood  was  a  career 
of  the  utmost  profligacy.  ^  She  died  in 
Flanders  at  the  age  of*^ thirty-seven. 

Joan  of  Burgundy,  sister  of  Queen 
Margaret,  and  wife  to  Philip  YI.  (de 
Yalois\  bore  a  very  different  character 
from  that  of  her  guilty  relatives.  She 
was  prudent  and  virtuous,  and  was  be- 
loved by  her  husband,  but  had  the 
grief  to  see  his  kingdom  overrun  by  the 
English.  The  fate  and  the  criminality 
of  her  sister  must  have  given  her  many 
bitter  pangs.  She  died  at  fifly-five, 
and  was  buried  at  St.  Denis. 

After  the  execution  of  Margaret  in 
the  dungeon  of  Chateau  Gaillard,  her 
husband,  Louis  X.,  took  for  his  second 
wife  Clehence  of  Anjou.  But  she 
had  been  only  a  few  months  wedded 
when  Louis  med,  leaving  her  enceinte. 
The  violence  of  her  grief  brought  on 
fever,  and  her  posthumous  child  died 
in  a  few  days  after  its  birth.  She  her. 
self  died  young,  in  retirement. 

Afler  the  demise  of  Blanche  in  her 
cloister,  her  widower,  Charles  lY., 
married  Mart  of  LuxEMBtao,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Emperor  Henry  YII.  She 
was  amiable,  discreet,  and  beloved, 
and  died  in  dhildbirth,  aged  only  eigh- 
teen, in  a  ^ear  afler  her  marriage. 

The  third  wife  of  Charles,  Jans 
d'  Evreux,  his  cousin,  was  worthy  of  the 
love  and  esteem  he  bestowed  upon  her. 
But  she  lost  her  affectionate  Ilusbiuid 
by  death  afler  three  years  only  of 
union.  Jane  lived  to  the  age  of  sixty, 
and  was  buried  at  St.  Denis.  The 
crown  made  for  her  coronation  was 
used  to  crown  the  succeeding  queens  of 
France. 

On  the  death  of  Joan  of  Burgundy, 
the  virtuous  sister  of  the  strangled 
Mai^aret,  Philip  YI.  married  Bulnche 
of  l^VARRB,  then  only  eighteen.  But 
her  regal  splendours  and  domestic  af- 
fections were  overthrown  by  the  death 
of  Philip,  in  a  year  and  a-half  afler 
their  nuptials ;  and  she  was  lefl  a  wi- 
dow and  endeinte  before  she  had  com- 
pleted her  twentieth  year.  She  had 
subseauently  the  misfortune  to  lose  her 
only  cnild,  Blanche,  in  the  bloom  of 
youth.  Queen  Blanche  lived  in  retire- 
ment, and  died  at  seventy,  and  was 
buried  at  St.  Denis. 


*  Its  ^te  is  now  occupied  by  the  Palace  of  the  Institute,  and  some  other  baUdings. 
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from  all  sidesj  yet  the  ocean  of  her 
misery  was  never  full  till  the  last  mo- 
ment of  har  cruel  martyrdom  ;  and  the 
tale  of  her  sufferings,  like  an  ocean* 
infinite  and  perennial,  has  never  been 
exhausted,  though  the  theme  of  a 
thousand  pens. 

Napoleon.     1804. 

The  smooth  brow  to  which  the  blood- 
stained diadem  of  Marie  Antoinette  was 
transferred,  seemed  for  a  season  ex. 
empted  from  the  ordinaiy  fatality. 
JossPBiNB  was  happy  in  her  children ; 
happy  in  her  imperial  husband's  love 
and  his  glory ;  happy  in  her  extraor. 
dinary  elevation ;  nappy  in  the  respect 
of  her  court,  where  no  unblushing 
rival  dared,  as  in  former  reiffns,  to 
parade  within  the  circle  of  the  fair 
sovereign.  But  the  unseen  and  un- 
suspecUsd  thorn  within  the  crown  nuu 
trimonial  worked  its  way.  Who  knows 
not  the  anguish  of  that  unmerited  and 
ungrateful  divorce,  to  which  she  was 
forced  to  consent,  by  the  nuin  whom 
she  had  materially  served,  and  whom 
she  had  so  atfectionately  loved  ? 

Her  Austrian  succesisor  could  not  be 
axioounted  otherwise  than  unfortunate, 
since  earhr  deprived  of  empire,  parted 
for  ever  from  a  husband  whose  sincere 
wish  it  had  been  to  render  her  hi^py, 
and  bereaved  by  death  of  her  amiable 
son,  if  she  had  but  possessed  ordinary 
sensibility.  But  cold,  apathetic,  and 
selfish,  Ma&u  Louisa,  evinced  but  little 
feeling  for  her  every  way  blishted 
boT  —  none  for  his  imprisoned  and 
fallen  father ;  and  her  subsequent  con-, 
nexion  with  her  one-eyed  chamberlain. 
Count  Neipperg,  disentitles  her  to  our 
respect  or  sympathy.  Doubtless  the 
reader  will  remember  how  Byron  has 
characterised  her  heartlessness  in  his 
*'  Age  of  Bronze,'*  in  the  sarcastic  lines 
that  conclude  thns ; — 

**  Har  aft,  h«r  dnak  batnj  bo  Inward  ■trilli« 
And  the  «a;-«mpr«M  pow»  u  «x  a  viiV  t 
So  niioh  tor  hmaan  tl««  in  royal  braaalt  I 
Vlij  fpaia  »aa*a  ftallqs*  ^has  thali  ovm  af« 
Jaatar 

Zouis  Philippe.    1830. 

But  who  shall  withhold  his  pity  firom 
the  respectable  ex-queen,  Amesaa, 
the  last,  and  still  living  victim  of  the 
crown  matrimonial  of  Trance?    She, 


in  her  domestic  afTections,  was  happy 
till  the  diadem  pressed  her  temples  : 
theut  she  was  destined  to  weep  over 
the  graves  of  her  eldest  son  (Duke  of 
Orleans),  sna^died  away  in  ^e  prime 
ofmaohood,  and  of  her  lovely  daughter, 
Marie,  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  with  her 
nuptial  garland  just  wreathed ;  and  at 
last  to  Sj  into  a  foreign  land  with  her 
husband,  from  the  ra^e  of  his  revolted 
nation ;  and  to  remain  in  exile,  wi- 
dowed and  dethroned. 

And  now,  reader,  have  we  not  laid 
before  you  a  black  catalogue  of  those 
who  have  worn  the  crown  matrimonial 
of  France?^  Out  of  sixty-seven  royal 
and  imperial  consorts,  there  are  boi 
thirteen  on  whose  names  there  »  no 
dark  stain  of  sorrow  or  of  sin.  Of  the 
others,  eleven  were  divorced ;  two 
died  by  the  executioner;  nine  died 
very  young;  seven  were  soon  widowed; 
three  wore  cruelly  traduoisd;  three 
were  exiles ;  thirteen  were  bad  in  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  evil ;  tiie  prisoners 
and  the  heart-broken  make  up  the 
remainder.  All  those  who  were  buried 
at  St.  Denis — about  twentv*  in  num- 
ber— ^were  denied  the  rest  or  the  grave ; 
their  tombs  mm  broken,  their  ooffns 
opened,  their  remains  exposed  to  the 
insults  of  a  revolutionised  populace, 
and  then  flung  into  a  trenca,  and 
covered  with  quK^-lime. 

Does  history  show  any  parallel  to 
this  list  of  queens  and  empresses  In  any 
civilised   country?    With   pride  and 

gleasnre  we  contrast  with  it  our  £ng- 
sh  history ;  ^r  though  several  of  our 
queens  have  had  sorrows,  tiie  nnmbw 
of  the  Bufibrers  is  smaller,  and  their 
griefs  were  (generallv  epeakinff)  of  « 
more  chastened  kin  J.  Nor  has  the 
English  diadem  been  disgraced  by  to 
many  examples  of  wickedness,  nor  by 
turpitude  or  so  deep  a  dye :  and  how 
few  are  the  divorces  I — none  smce  the 
Gonqnest  save  in  the  rdgn  of  cms  kia^. 
We  are  not  about  to  investigate  the 
causes  of  the  fiitality  so  evkmitlv  at* 
tending  the  ^rown  matrimonial  of 
France,  with  whatever  idiosyncrasv, 
so  to  speakf  in  the  nation  or  in  the 
court  it  mav  be  connected;  nor  wky 
the  dark  ihadaw  should  spread  into 
other  lands  when  their  sovereigns  all/ 
themselves  with  French  royalty.  But 
we  cannot  help  observing  the  remarks 


*  This  number  only  refers  to  the  royal  consorts  from  the  time  of  Charlemagne ;  olhsn  of 
earlier  date  were  buried  at  St  Denisi  and  sabsequently  exhamed. 
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able  fact,  tbat^  the  shadow  has  rested 
npon  oar  British  crown  when  shared 
with  a  daughter  of  France.  The  two 
peraons  among  our  queens  consort  no- 
torious for  their  wickedness,  were 
both  French  princesses,  Eleanor  of 
Aquitaine,  divorced  by  Louis  VII., 
and  married  by  Henry  II.  of  England ; 
and  Isabel  (daughter  of  Philip  IV.  and 
Jane  of  Navarre),  the  faithless  and 
cruel  wife  of  our  Edward  II.-*she 
whom  Gray  has  apostrophised : — 

**  8b»>volf  of  Fmaot,  with  osrelenttiig  liiiigt, 
IlMt  teur'tt  the  boveb  of  (hj  manctod  mate." 

Richard  11.,  husband  of  the  gentle 
child-queen  Isabel  de  Valois  (daughter 
of  Charles  YI.  and  Isabel  of  Bavaria) 
waa  dethroned  and  murdered.  Henry 
y.  survived  his  marriii^  with  Isabel's 
sister,  Catherine  de  Valois,  but  two 
yean ;  and  on  his  death,  in  the  flower 
of  manhood,  England's  glory  was  long 
obsored;  and  mm  the  second  mar^ 
riage  of  Uie  same  Catherine,  descended 
Henry  VIII.,  the  greatest  tyrant  that 


ever  oppressed  this  realm.  Charles  L, 
husband  of  Henrietta  Maria  (daughter 
of  Henry  and  Mary  de  Medicis),  was 
beheaded.  Constance  of  Provence, 
Isabel  of  Angouleme,  and  Margaret  of 
Anjou,  the  partners  of  the  troubled 
reigns  of  Henry  III.,  John,  and 
Henry  VT.,  though  not  daughters  of 
French  kings,  were,  nevertheless, 
French  women. 

In  retracing  the  miseries  of  the  un- 
fortunate royal  marriages  of  France, 
our  memory  has  involuntarily  and  na- 
turally recurred  to  the  familiar  lines  of 
Horace,  descriptive  of  unions  of  an 
opposite  character.  If  any  one  wishes 
to  adopt  those  lines,  as  a  good  augury 
for  the  new  "  imperial  brioe,**  whatever 
doubts  we  may  feel,  we  will  not  in 
courtesy  gainsay  him  :•— 

•*  VeUoM  tor  et  anpltas 

Quo*  irrupta  tenet  oopvU  t  neo  nulle 
Dlvulins  qnerimonHs, 

Sapremi  eltiAi  nlvel  unor  die.*** 

M.  E.  M. 
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**  PoETB  and  Poetry  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  a  Course  of  Lectures  by  the 
Earl  of  Belfast."  is  the  title  of  a  vo- 
lame  lately  laid  on  oar  table.  The 
name  ia  one  well  calculated  to  excite 
atteatioOf  and  the  prefiu^,  which  tells 
na  that  ''the  lectures  were  delivered 
in  the  Music  Hall,  Belfast,  in  the  month 
of  March,  1852,  lor  the  benefit  of  the 
library  fund  of  the  local  Working 
Classes'  Assooiation,"  is  of  itself  enough 
to  disarm  criticism.  The  volume  is 
inscribed  to  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  whose 
exertions  in  aiding  the  education  of 
all  classes  of  society  have  done  him  so 
much  honour,  and  have  been  produo- 
tive  of  so  much  good.  Most  of  our 
readers  must  be  familiar  with  the  ac- 
count of  hb  travels  in  America,  his 
Qarrative  of  which  was  first  communi- 
cated in  the  form  of  lectures  at  Mecha- 
nics' Institutes  in  the  north  of  England, 


and  has  since  been  published  in  one  of 
the  little  books  which,  by  their  cheap- 
ness, tempt  railway  travellers  to  pur- 
chase, and  which  are  more  sure  to  find 
attentive  readers  than  if  they  had  been 
brought  before  the  world  in  the  sump- 
tuous quartos  of  a  former  day.  In 
the  same  unambitious  form  w^:^  also 
pubhshi^  his  comments  on  the  poetry 
of  Pope  and  of  Grav,  which  were  first 
read  or  spoken  by  nim  before  one  or 
more  of  the  mechanics*  institutes  or 
working  men's  associations. 

Such  readers  as  have  the  opportunity 
of  referring  to  the  beautiful  uttle  book 
entitled  ''Chums of  Labour,'*  or  even 
to  our  very  imperfect  account  of  it,t 
will  find  a  statement  that  the  effect  of 
the  chants,  which  society  has  under- 
gone durmg  the  last  two  or  three  cen- 
turies, has  been  each  day  to  separate 
the  classes,  of  which  it  consists,  from 


*  "Thrioe  happy  they,  in  pure  delights, 

Whom  love  with  mutaal  haoA  unites, 

Unbroken  by  oomplaints  or  strife, 

Even  to  the  latest  hours  of  life." — Francis  and  Ptb's  Hcraou 
I  DuBUM  UNivxasiTT  MLagazime,  Jan.  1845. 
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each  other  more  and  more.  Look 
through  any  of  the  books  which  describe 
ancient  manners — Strutt*8  "  Sports  and 
Pastimes  of  the  People  of  England/' 
for  instance  ^-  and  see  how  much  has 
passed  away  in  which  a  more  easy  inter- 
course between  classes  tended  to  in- 
crease  the  kindliness  of  each  to  the 
other.  The  very  stud^  of  books  tends 
to  isolate  us.  The  ancient  Church  fes- 
tivities, and  the  parodies  of  these  fes- 
tivitiesy  which  were  a  part  of  manners 
as  much  as  ihe  more  sacred  solemnities 
..the  Boy  Bishop,  and  the  Abbot  of 
Misrule,  and  the  Devil  in  the  Mysteries 
and  Mummeries — brought  all  persons 
together  to  the  same  common  enjoy- 
ment. The  distinctions  of  rank  were 
not  forgotten,  but  there  was  to  all  the 
same  share  in  a  common  enjoyment. 
All  this  has  passed  away.  Other  times 
and  other  thoughts  liave  succeeded. 
The  Book  of  Sports  is  no  longer  a  part 
almost  of  the  religion  of  the  people. 
We  have  no  wish  to  recall  that  past ; 
we  have  no  doubt  that,  on  the  whole, 
society  has  gained ;  and  so  far  from 
that  gain  having  been  at  the  expense 
of  those  whom  we  conventionally  call 
the  lower  classes,  it  is  our  opinion  that 
those  classes— considered  as  classes— 
have  on  the  whole  gained,  but  that 
something  of  the  happiness  of  society 
has,  both  to  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
been  lost — something  for  which,  if  it 
could  not  be  preserved,  it  would  at 
least  be  well  to  seek  such  compensation 
as  changed  circumstances  enable  ub 
Btill  to  attain. 

It  is  a  delight  to  ns  to  see  such  men 
as  the  author  of  the  *'  Claims  of  La- 
bour;'* as  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  and, 
we  ma^  add,  as  the  Earl  of  Belfast, 
active  m  the  mission  of  humanity. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  wherever 
the  essays  of  the  first-mentioned  writer 
are  known,  they  have  been  productive 
of  great  eood — ^that  they  have  pressed, 
upon  the  heart  and  conscience  of  many, 
a  sense  of  duty,  which,  urged  by  a  less 
earnest  or  less  gentle  monitor,  would 
probably  have  indolently  slumbered, 
satisfied  with  benevolent  dreams,  and 
never  wakened  into  action.  Lord  Car- 
lisle has,  {lerhaps,  even  done  yet  more, 
as  there  is  something  in  the  living 
voice,  and  eye,  and  gesture,  more  than 
in  the  mute  eloquence  of  books.  And  it 
is  probable  that  nis  example  and  encou- 
ragement in  parts  of  the  country  where 
he  possesses  political  and  territorial 
influence^  have  brought  numbers  to  aid 


in  the  good  cause  of  education,  who 
would  otherwise  have  silently  allowed 
the  working  classes  to  effect  what  they 
could  for  themselves,  satisfied  that  they 
were  doing  fully  enough,  if  they  did 
not  interrupt. 

It  would  appear  that  Lord  Carlisle 
has  for  many  years  delivered  lectures 
at  the  several  mechanics*  institutes 
through  Yorkshire ;  and  there  are  few 
books  which  convey  more  information 
on  topics  of  general  literature  than  the 
little  shilling  volume  of  his  addreases 
which  the  Longmans  have  issued  in 
«•  The  Thivellers*  library.**  But  of 
greater  value  than  any  amount  of 
pleasure  or  instruction  that  may  be 
derived  from  the  book  is  the  examjde 
thus  given,  and  which  has  had  many 
followers.  Dickens  and  BulwerLyt- 
ton  have  aided  in  the  «>od  cause. 
Bobert  Ferguson,  son  of  the  mem- 
ber for  Carlisle  —  who  is  himself  pre. 
udent  of  the  mechanics'  institute  of 
Carlisle  —  has,  in  their  hall,  given,  in 
popular  lectures,  the  best  account  of 
Austria  and  its  institutions  that  we 
know.  We  believe,  but  are  not  quite 
sure,  that  the  substance  of  his  vo- 
lume of  Eastern  travels,  which,  in 
spite  of  its  fantastic  title  ("  the  Pipe 
of  Repose"),  deserves  to  be  classed 
with  the  works  of  Warburton  and 
Kinglake,  was  firstdelivered  in  the  form 
of  lectures.  Through  Lord  Carlisle's 
addresses,  the  cultivation  of  our  high, 
er  nature,  by  means  of  the  Fine  Arts 
and  of  Poetry,  is  impressively  urged ; 
and  there  is  no  reason  whatever 
why  these  should  be  exclusively  the 
birthright  and  heritage  of  the  rich. 
Through  the  Fine  Arts  and  Poetiy^ 
rather  than  in  any  other  way,  is  it  felt 
that  mankind  are  all  of  one  blood.. 

**  Om  towdi  <»f  Natan  doth  make  all  awn  Ua.** 

The  language  of  our  true  nature 
is  that  of  poetry.  In  one  of  these  ad- 
dresses. Lord  Carlisle  suggests  what 
we  think  mifht  lead  to  great  good., 
the  mere  readingaloud  of  some  great 
poem  —  the  "Paradise  Lost;'*  the 
*'  Iliad  '*  in  one  of  the  English  trana. 
lations ;  a  pla^  of  Shakspeare's.  Why 
not  extend  this  —  why  not  a  novel  of 
Lever's,  or  Miss  Edgeworth's?  The 
comfort  of  a  warm  and  well-lit  room, 
with  such  enjoyments,  will  soon  put  an 
end  to  ale-house  junkettings  and  such 
excitements. 

Scotland  was,  we  believe,  the  birth- 
phioe  of  these  Institutions ;  but  we  are 
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not  sore  that  their  saocess  has  been  as 
greaty  or  their  influence  as  beneficial 
as  in  the  north  of  England.  There  is 
some  difficulty  in  making  them  direct 
schools  of  instruction  for  the  adult,  and 
the  education  of  the  yonng  is  provided 
for  or  assisted  in  manv  other  ways. 
The  danger  to  be  chiefly  guarded 
against  is,  the  communication  of  super- 
ficial information.  Still,  even  this  is 
better  than  none,  and  its  difibsion  is 
likely  rather  to  cure  than  create  idle 
Tanity.  There  wiU,  no  doubt,  be 
showy  lectures  on  mesmerism,  and 
phrenology,  and  such  things— which, 
if  they  do  no  great  good,  will  yet  do 
little  or  no  harm ;  and  amusement  is 
itself  a  good.  It  is  wonderful  to  how 
much  our  strong  perception  of  thb 
great  truth — ^unrevealed  to  statisticians 
and  benevolent  Quakers,  and  the  race 
of  philanthropists  and  antiphilanthro- 
pists — ^reconciles  us.  Even  laughing  at 
a  lecture — so  that  the  laugh  be  not  very 
loud  or  long — is  no  unpleasant  or  un- 
profitable thing. 

In  these  reunions  at  mechanics'  in- 
stitutes, we  do  not  ask  for  the  very 
best  information  on  any  subject.  The 
better  we  can  get,  the  more  shall  we  be 
pleased ;  but  as  the  cheerful  guest  will 
not  contradict  his  host  who  is  passing  off 
a  bottle  of  claret  for  Burgundy,  but  af- 
firms, without  giving  the  wine  a  name, 
that  ''it  is  good  wine  of  its  kind,"  so 
we,  on  these  occasions,  take  what  we 
can  get,  and  are  thankfuL  A  short 
lectare  from  a  lord  may  be  better  than 
a  long  one  from  a  mechanic ;  still, 
when  we  go  to  these  places  —  attend, 
ance  on  which  we  rather  preach  ve- 
hemently than  practice  actively— we 
should  uke  sometimes  to  hear  lords 
lectured  as  well  as  lecturing.  The 
thinff^  however,  is  a  good  thing — a  very 
ffood  thing ;  and  if  of  moment  in  Scot- 
Emd  andin  £n^land,ofhow  much  greater 
moment  is  it  m  Ireland.  What  Lord 
Carlisle,  and  Helps,  and  Ferguson, 
with  the  aid  of  Dickens  and  Bulwer 
Lytton,  and  others,  are  doing  in  Ens- 
land,  Lord  Belfast  is  doing  in  Ireland. 
He  had,  we  ou^ht,  per&ps  to  say, 
been  anticipated  at  Belfast,  by  mr. 
iJVhiteside  and  Mr.  Napier,  who  both 
delivered  lectures  at  the  same  rooms, 
for  the  same  objects ;  and  in  Limerick 
similar  efforts  were  successfully  made 
by  the  late  Sir  Aubrey  De  Yere.. 

We  are  glad  to  find  a  young  Irish 
nobleman  engaged  in  the  good  cause. 
Our   mentioning    him   in  connexion 


ynth.  the  ^stlngnished  men  whom 
we  have  just  spoken  of,  is  almost 
forced  upon  us,  not  merely  firom  the 
circumstance  of  all  being  engaged  in 
what  is  substantially  the  same  work, 
but  because  they  may  be  said  to  feei 
themselves  as  co-operating  with  each 
other  in  it.  Lord  Belfast's  work  is, 
as  we  have  said,  dedicated  to  the  Earl 
of  Carlisle,  as  is  also  the  "  Friends  in 
Council,"  of  one  of  the  other  writers 
whom  we  have  mentioned. 

There  can,  we  think,  be  no  doubt 
that  the  bringing  together  the  various 
ranks  of  society,  h^  upon  all  a  hu- 
manising influence.  This  has  made 
the  theatre,  at  all  times  felt  —  in  spite 
of  much  that  we  could  wish  changed 
for  the  better,  and  with  all  its  permit- 
ted license  —  to  be,  upon  the  whole,  of 
no  doubtful  benefit  to  society.  In  one  of 
Lord  Morpeth's  addresses  to  the  Leeds 
Mechanics'  Institute — ^we  like  to  speak 
of  him  under  the  name  by  which  he 
was  known  among  us— after  endea- 
vouring to  excite  his  auditors  to  the 
''exercise  of  active  virtue,"  he  adds :.— . 

"  I  believe  there  is  scaroely  anythkg  which 
might  not  be  attained,  if  we  could  only  one 
and  all  of  ns  determine  to  lise  up  to  what  we 
might  be ;  if  it  could  only  be  felt  thoroughly 
by  eveiy  one  of  us,  no  matter  how  humbk 
his  plaoe^  or  how  contracted  his  sphere,  that 
each  one  has  his  own  appointed  work  and 
miasion,  —  not,  assuredly,  by  indulging  in 
any  pnffod-up  opinion  of  his  own  capad^, 
and  endeavouring  to  escape  firom  liis  natural 
place  or  his  allotted  business,  but  by  con- 
stant and  conscientious  perseverance,  in 
wliich  he  might  do  much,  very  much,  to 
smooth  all  the  troubled  elements  of  the  daQy 
life  around  him,  and  to  aid  the  general  wel- 
fare and  advancement  of  his  species.  I  be- 
lieve that  there  is  nothing  at  once  so  ambi- 
tions, and  yet  so  humble,  as  duty ;  and  it  is 
the  tmCi  the  practical,  the  Christian  philo- 
sophy to  endeavour  righUy  to  apportion  and 
attemper  the  ambition  and  the  humility.  It 
is  because  I  believe  tliat  labour  affords  the 
main  occasion  and  chief  escercise-ground  of 
duty,  and  because  I  see  what  labour  has 
already  done,  and  stretch  my  eyes  forward 
to  the  yet  greater  things  which  it  has  to  do 
in  the  worid,  that  I  said  thatif  I  had  lived  in 
the  olden  times,  I  should 'have  been  ready  to 
build  temples  and  altars  in  its  name.  But 
when  I  give  this  merited  praise  to  labonr,  I 
believe,  at  the  same  time,  that,  with  a  view 
to  the  interests  of  labonr  itself,  with  a  view 
to  its  vigorous,  and  permanent,  and  cheerful 
exercise,  we  ought  not  to  exact  too  excessive 
and  engrosring  a  service ;  but  that  brealcs 
and  relaxations  are  desirable,  and  salutary, 
and  even  necessary,  to  its  own  proper  deve- 
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lopment  and  support  It  is,  therefore,  that 
I  love  to  read  oc(^onally  of  the  expeditions 
made  by  the  monster  trabis  which  convey 
large  nnmbera  fkr  away  from  the  smoke  and 
oonftnement  of  their  own  streets  and  shopa, 
to  see  whatever  may  be  worthy  of  note,  upon 
the  many  points  c!f  that  gnat  net-work  of 
railways  by  which  we  are  in  the  procasa  of 
befaig  aarronndfid,— -to  the  orowded  quays  of 
Liverpool  or  the  gotbic  aisles  of  York ;  and 
I  should  not  repine — ^let  me  say  it  with  the 
peace  of  Mr.  Wordsworth — ^if  a  protracted 
line  of  railway  should,  on  some  sunny  after- 
noon, carry  a  large  bevy  of  the  tradesmen  of 
Leedi  to  the  soft  margin  of  Windermere  or 
Ullswater.  It  Is  on  the  same  gronnd  that  it 
has  given  me  peculiar  pleasure  to  have  the 
privilege  of  witnessiDg  and  sharing  the  cele- 
bration of  this  evening,  in  the  midst  of  such 
a  community  as  I  have  already  adverted  to^ 
and  in  the  presence  of  such  a  company  as 
that  which  I  now  see  around  me.  It  has, 
indeed,  fallen  to  my  lot  often  to  be  present 
at  what  are  termed  fashionable  amusements 
in  various  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  I  have 
always  found  that  they  are  pretty  much  the 
same  thing  wherever  hi  the  world  it  might  be 
—whether  amongst  tbe  courtier  circles  of 
St.  Petersbuigh,  or  the  republioan  dandies  of 
New  York.  I  do  not  mean  to  assume  any 
▼eiy  severe  or  moraHaing  tone  with  respect 
to  the  attempts  of  people  to  amnse  or  enliven 
themselveB;  but  I  mnat  say  that  I  have  gene- 
mlly  found  these  very  polished  amusements 
to  be  rather  listless,  unmeaning,  and  unsa- 
tisfying things,  where  people  seemed  to  come 
because  they  had  nothing  better  to  do.  and 
to  ^nd  it  a  great  relief  when  it  was  time  to 
go  away.  But  an  assembly  like  this,  ooa- 
Sued  to  no  dass  or  walk  in  life,  oomprising 
very  many  of  what  are  termed  the  middle 
and  labouring  classes  of  sodety,  those  who 
keep  the  business  of  daily  IUIb  really  going, 
brought  and  kept  together  by  no  other  tie 
than  the  love  of  knowledge,  the  ¥rish  to  at- 
tain it  and  to  communicate  it,  to  acquire  for 
themselves  and  to  dispense  to  others  the  re- 
ciprocal benefita  of  instruction  and  advance- 
ment—.this,  to  say  nothing  of  its  being  more 
useM  and  more  ennobling,  seems  to  me  a  ftr 
fivsher,  livelier,  heartier  thing,  than  the 
high-flying  entertainments  I  have  adverts 
to«->the  morning  battue  or  Iha  midnkht 
polka." 

In  another  address  (  Wakefieldy  May^ 
]844)»  we  find  him  addressing  the 
Yorkshire  Union  of  Mechanics*  insti- 
tutes : — 

**  In  your  busy  and  engrossing  occupations, 
toiling  at  your  daily  taok,  and  for  your  daily 
bread,  you  may  certainly  be  Mritbout  those 
opportunities  and  aids  to  advancement  in 
study  or  in  discovery  which  belong  to  stu- 
dious eadc,  or  to  learned  leisure ;  but  it  is 
not  from  these  quarters  that  the  most  bril- 


liant contributions  to  human  advancement 
have  been  always  made ;  it  was  not  from 
these  classes  that  Watt,  or  Brindley,  or  Ful- 
ton, or  Bums,  or  Gbantrey,  came^  In  mj 
travels  on  the  great  continent  of  North  Ame- 
rica, I  chanced  to  flUl  in  with  a  blacksmith 
in  one  of  the  mteiior  States,  who,  while  he 
most  assiduously  performed  all  the  require- 
ments of  his  oaUing,  aooompliahed  tbe  mat- 
tery of,  so  as  to  be  perfec^y  able  to  read, 
about  fifty  languages.  I  have  just  put  down 
an  extract  which  was  made  from  the  journal 
of  tills  blacksmith  linguist ;  it  Is  a  dlaiy  of 
his  didly  business  for  five  days  taken  by 
chance  in  the  course  of  the  year.  The  ex- 
tract is  ftum  the  eommon-plaoe  book  of 
Efihu  Burritt,  in  1888.  *  June  £th.  Bead 
fifty  lines  of  Hebrew,  tUrtjwtevan  of  Celtio; 
aix  houn  of  foiging.  Juqa  6th.  Read 
thirty-seven  lines  of  Hebrew,  forty  of  Celtie; 
BIX  hours  of  foiging.  June  7th.  Bead  sixty 
lines  of  Hebrew,  sixty  lines  of  Celtic,  fifty- 
four  pages  of  Frencli,  twenty  names  of  stars ; 
five  hours  of  forging.  June  8th.  Bead 
fifty-one  lines  of  Hebrew,  fifty  lines  of  Cd- 
tic,  forty  pages  of  Frendi,  fifteen  names  of 
stars ;  eight  hours  of  forging.  June  10th 
(Sunday).  100  lines  of  Hebrew,  eighty- 
five  pages  of  French,  four  services  at  dnirch, 
Bibl^-dass  at  nooo.*  For  many  days  ha  was 
unwell,  and  sometimes  worked  twelve  boon 
at  the  forge;  so  that  it  seems  that  ha  did 
not  come  within  the  ten-houn'  bill.  Kow, 
lest  you  should  be  tempted  to  think  that 
the  concerns  of  bis  handicraft  interfered  with 
or  were  prejudicial  to  his  course  of  study,  I 
shall  subjoin  a  remark  which  was  made  with 
respect  to  him  by  Mr.  Combe,  the  eminent 
phrenologist,  who  travelled  in  America,  and 
who  gave  the  greatest  attention  to  the  de- 
relopments  of  tbe  human  heed,  and  to  the 
oonditions  of  human  health.  Kr.  Combe 
ssya^'One  thing  is  obvious,  that  the  ne- 
cessity for  foiging  saved  tiiis  student's  life; 
if  he  had  not  been  forced  by  necessity  to 
labour,  he  would  in  all  probability  have  de- 
voted himself  so  incessantly  to  his  books,  that 
he  would  have  ruined  his  health,  and  been 
carried  to  a  premature  grave.*" 

Lord  Carlisle  is  not  satisfied  ^tk 
thus  praising,  and  thus  enconraging  the 
exertions  orothers.  He  is  himself  a  fel- 
low-9orker  with  the  humblest  of  those 
vho  toil,  and  with  Him  in  whose  ser- 
Tice  all  toil  alike.  There  can,  we  think 
•-.whatever  seeming  contradiction  ma^ 
lead  ns  to  enunciate  the  proportion 
doubtfbllv  or  to  limit  it — be  no  reason* 
able  doubt  that  the  education^  which 
disciplines  the  faculties,  and  brings  be- 
fore the  mind  larger  objects  of  contem- 
plation than  those  which  are  forced  upon 
It  by  the  necessary  provision  for  each 
day's  wants,  even  though  unconnected 
with  religion,  eleyates  the  moral 
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tare  of  man,  We  ahotild  say  this  witlu 
out  hesitatioiiy  were  it  not  that  some 
mriten,  aad  among  them  Sir  A.  Ali«>ny 
contend^  or  seem  to  contend,  against  the 
proposition)  and  have  endeavoured  to 
prove  from  statistical  tables  that  crime 
increases  with  the  increase  of  secuhir 
edncation.  The  fact  we  cbubt,  or,  to 
speak  more  accurately*  disbelieve,  what- 
ever statistical  tables  may  say,  or  seem 
to  say.  But,  suppose  it  true,  it  is  far 
from  deciding  the  question.  Education 
for  all  may  be  desirable,  even  suppose 
it  accompanied  with  increased  crime  in 
some.  The  question,  however,  is  one 
which  we  are  not  now  called  on  to  dis^ 
CU0B.  Our  business  is  with  a  volume 
or  twoi  discussing  the  merits  of  some 
of  the  English  poets,  not  a  statistical 
inquiry^i. 

**0m  Uft  tala  of  Flodden  field, 
And  not  mu.  hiitorjr  1** 

But  why  review  such  a  work  at  all  ? 
It  makes  no  high  claims.  A  good  deal 
of  it  was  printed  in  the  newspapers 
when  the  lectures  were  dellverea,  and 
the  newspaper  itselH— 

"  Tha  ibUo  <rf  fan  ptgci^liAppjr  wgrk— 
Wlkich  not  0Tca  critiM  critkiM," 

would  not  seem  to  be  more  secure 
from  the  pen  of  the  reviewer  than  these 
lectures,  written  for  some  local  pur- 
pose,  and  becoming  a  book  almost  by 
accident.  But  we  are  not  sure  that 
even  the  newspaper  of  our  day  is  sacred 
from  the  reviewer.  The  newspapers  of 
Gowper's  time,  were  newspapers  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word;  they  did  not 
afiect  any  very  serious  criticism,  nor 
were  they  subjected  to  it.  They  were 
but  little  instrumental  in  creating,  or  in 
displacing  ministries.  They  were  not 
what  newspapers  have  since  become. 
Theygavereport8,strangeandimperfect 
repoirts,  of  parliamentary  debates,  fit>m 
which  little  would  be  learned  of  what 
was  going  forward ..  that  little  calcu- 
lated not  to  satisfy,  but  to  excite  cu- 
riosity. You  had,  no  doubt,  then,  as 
now^. 

**Ffelrioli  buifcisis  vSth  hcrolengt. 
And  plactmen,  all  tnumuIlUtj  and  aiBUct.**         « 

You  had  public  meetings ;  corporation 
orators  roared, — seditious  demagogues 
harangued — 

•«  CaltfMto  of  dcduuUoo  thwidir  ha«- 
Tliere,ibrwtt  of  no  meaniag  qwMd  the  pafa. 
In  which  all  eompreheniion  wonders  lost  i 
While  Selda  of  pleaaantry  aann  w  there. 
With  matj  doMaats  on  a  nation'!  wociu 
The  rest  appear*  a  wildemcM  of  ttranre 
But  WKf  oosAuIoa  I  roaca  ftir  Vtm  checka. 


And  Ullci  fbr  the  browe  tt  Hidtd'mi  t 
Teeth  fur  the  toothleM,  ringlcti  for  the  bald- 
Heaven,  earth,  and  ooean  plundered  of  their  iwcetii 
Keolareou*  CMenoea,  Ol^mpiiin  dews  i 
Sermon*,  and  city  feast*,  aad  fayourite  aire  i 
JEthereal  Joamcya,  lubmarine  exploit*  i 
And  Katcrfelto,  with  his  hair  on  end. 
At  Ilia  own  wondeis~*wondarias  ft»  liia  head.** 

Among  the  advertisements  of  the  news- 
paper of  that  elder  day  were,  no  doubt, 
those  of  the  itinerant  lecturer,  though 
neither  Cowper  nor  Crabbe  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  distinguish  them 
from  those  of  other  candidates  for  pub* 
lie  attention,  whose  claims  to  notice 
fill  the  motley  miscellany— 

**  Lo  I  where  the  adTcrilsIng  tribe  snooeed, 
Fajr  to  be  reed,  yet  find  that  ibw  wlU  read, 
Aad  chief  the  illMtrlon*  race,  who*e  drape  and  pUlf 
BaTt  pMcnt  powers  to  Tanqniah  human  tUa. 

.  .  •  •  •  . 

Fhyilo  had  onoe  alone  the  lofty  style, 
TlM  well'known  boaat,  tlial  served  to  ndse  a  ■aOtb 
Kow  aU  the  prortnoe  of  the  tribe  inTade* 
And  we  abound  in  quacks  of  CTery  trade.'* 

The  newspaper  of  the  days  of  these 

rts  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  now. 
is  probable  that  such  delight  as 
Cowper  describes  weloominjE  the  arri« 
val  of  the  post,  was  less  S\t  in  the 
ailer  days  of  mail  coaches,  than  when  the 
winter  evening  and  its  comforts  were 
ushered  in  by  the  arrival  of  the  postboy—* 

•Hewimee    the  herald  of  a  nolay  world, 
With  spattered  boots,  strapped  waist,  aad  fnmm 

locka— 
News  from  all  nations  lumbering  at  his  back.** 

And  the  rapidity  with  which  the  rail, 
road  conveys  intelligence  cannot  but 
diminish  its  interest.  Is  there  any 
place  now  so  remote  from  the  stir  of 
mtercourse  as  to  have  the  kind  of  hap- 
piness and  miseiy  intelligible,  which 
Grabbe  speaks  of,  in  the  following 
lines?.-.. 


**  6o  eharm  the  news    but  wt,  who  fiv  from  tows, 
Widt  till  the  peatman  brings  the  packet  down  i 
Once  in  the  week  a  Tacaat  day  liehold. 
And  slay  fbr  tidings  till  they're  three  days  old  | 
That  day  arrlTes,  no  welcome  post  appears. 
But  the  dull  mom  a  sullen  aqpeet  wears  i 
We  meet,  bat,  ah  t  without  our  wanted  smile. 
To  talk  rfheadaohee,  and  complain  of  bile  i 
Sullen  we  ponder  o'er  a  dnU  repaet, 
Nor  flMst  Uie  body  while  the  mind  most  tut.'* 

The  newspaper  of  our  day  — .  which 
has  swallowed  up  altopeth^  the  panu 
phlet  of  former  time— bids  fkir  tojdevour 
magarine  and  review.  The  only  po* 
litical  disousrions  which  are  read  at  all 
are  those  in  the  papers.  The  review, 
appearing  at  intervals  of  three  mortal 
months,  is  a  slow  coach;  and  every, 
thing  that  it  used  to  carry  is  now  sent 
by  other  conveyances.  The  magazine, 
moving  on  lighter  springs,  rather  better 
horsed,  and  driven  by  smarter  lads  than 
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the  old  lumbering  TeTiew,  yet  often 
finds  itself  distanced  by  the  newspaper ; 
and  there  is  even  in  ourselves^  who  still 
hold  the  magazine  a  somewhat  more 
convenient  vehicle  than  either  news- 
paper  or  review,  some  disposition  to 
allow  many  of  the  modem  books,  which 
in  one  way  or  other  reach  us,  to  be  de- 
livered to  Prince  Posterity,  if  such  be 
their  destination,  by  any  other  con- 
Teyance  than  our  van. 

The  feeling  with  which  we  regard 
liOrd  Belfast's  exertions  in  communi- 
eating,  by  public  lectures,  his  views  of 
"  the  Poets  and  Poetry  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,"  may  be  judged  by 
our  notice  of  his  graceful  work,  when 
reviewing  Lord  «fohn  Russell's  **  Me- 
moirs of  Moore.*'  Still  we  have  some 
hesitation  in  making  a  volume  of  cri- 
ticism  the  subject  of  a  critique.  The 
very  justness  of  the  observations  is 
against  our  doing  so,  as  the  subject 
on  which  Lord  Belfast  lectures  is  one 
which  has  been  treated  of  by  almost 
every  person  engaged  in  literature  for 
the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  and  it 
was  scarce  possible  that  much  of  no- 
velty could  distinguish  any  one  now 
bringing  it  before  any  portion  of 
the  public.  That  persons  m  humbler 
walks  of  society  should  be  addressed 
by  a  person  in  his  lordship's  position 
scarce  constitutes  a|reason,  interest- 
ing as  the  fact,  no  doubt,  is,  and 
indicative  of  social  improvement  in 
more  ways  than  one.  The  beauty 
of  many  passages  in  these  lectures — 
the  power  of  mind  which  they  occa- 
flioniuiy  and  verv  often  exhibit,  and 
the  good  sense  wnich  has  subdued  and 
controlled  the  expression  of  enthusi- 
astic admiration,  and  fitted  the  lecturer 
for  his  office,  form  our  chief  motive 
for  making  the  volume  the  subject  of 
a  formal  review.* 

The  first  lecture  opens  with  a  pas- 
sage  from  Lord  Jeffrey,  in  which  he 
states  the  importance  of  being  able 
to  trace  the  sources  in  our  own  mind 
to  which  the  pleasure  that  poetry 
gives  is  ultimately  to  be  referred.  The 
reader  in  Sterne,  "  who  is  pleased,  he 
knows  not  why  and  cares  not  where- 
fore," is  a  different  class  of  person  al- 
together firom  such  analytical  student 
as  the  great  critic  imagines.     He  who, 

**  Man  tad  boy. 
Hath  been  an  idler  in  the  land. 
Contented  if  he  can  enjoy 
The  things  that  othen  undentand,** 


has  no  business  bere.  The  mere  vague 
perception  of  natural  beauty — the  feel- 
ing of  enjoyment  from  sunshine  and 
shade,  from  indulgence  in  a  dreamjr 
mood  and  firom  modulated  sound-— 
when  one  is  pleased  rather  firom  our 
own  reverie  being  but  little  inter* 
rupted  by  any  exercise  of  attentive 
thought— which,  we  fear,  is  by  too 
many  rezarded  as  constituting  the 
basis  of  the  poetical  character,  is  at 
all  events  one  which  will  not  do  for 
him  who  would  examine  scenery  for 
the  purpose  of  re-producing,  by  any 
exercise  of  the  painter's  art,  its  e&cts 
on  the  eye  or  on  the  mind.  Still  less 
would  it  answer  in  the  case  of  the  ana- 
lyst of  poetry,  whether  his  object  be 
the  ambitious  one,  which  the  young 
poet,  in  the  strong  sympathy  that  con- 
sciousness of  kindred  power  cannot  but 
produce,  may  have,  of  learning  from  the 
works  of  the  great  masters  now  their 
creations  arose,  or  whether  it  be 
but  the  gratification  of  a  reasonable 
curiosity,  not  easily  satisfied,  till  it  has 
learned  as  much  as  can  be  searched  outy 
by  patiently  investigadng  causes  and 
effects,  of  the  art  "  unteachable,  un- 
taught." Our  author  seems  to  decline 
such  analysis,  and  limits  his  ambition 
within  more  narrow  bounds  :— 

"  As  for  me,  I  will  aocoant  it  saffictent 
gloiy  and  reward,  if  I  saoceed  in  impartiog 
to  those  that  hear  me  any  share  of  my  own 
admiration  for  oar  immortal  barda,  by  prov- 
ing that  it  18  baaed  both  on  taate  and  tnith. 

*'  The  requisites  for  a  poet  are  many,  bat 
beyond  all  doubt  the  chief  of  these  are  /ma- 
gintUion  and  Fancy.  Of  these  two  qualities 
it  might  be  said  that  the  one  builds  the  struc- 
ture, while  the  other  stamps  upon  it  a  delicate 
tracery :  or,  comparing  them  to  music,  that 
the  one  conceives  the  theme,  while  the  other 
adorns  it  with  an  airy  net- work  of  ornament 
that  charms  the  ear,  and  enables  it  to  follow 
the  leading  idea  through  subtle  changes  and 
Protean  harmony. 

**  Imagination  is  cultivated  by  patient  ob- 
servation: the  impressions  of  sense  which 
are  felt  by  all  alike,  glide  off  the  memory  of 
the  unimaginative  man,  while  on  the  mind  of 
him  who  lias  this  heaven-bestowed  gift,  they 
are  reflected — not  evanesoently — but  as  it 
were  upon  a  plate  prepared  by  photographic 
process,  to  perpetuate  the  semblance  of 
whatever  shadow  is  cast  thereon. 

"  This  retaining  of  impressions  produces  a 
habit  of  accuracy  in  the  process  of  imaging, 
that  will  eventually  bestow  a  power  of  de- 
scribing objects  not  before  the  eyes;  and 
the  poet  thufl  acquires  the  power  of  storing 
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his  mind  irith  materials  that  enable  turn 
to  produce  at  will  an  hannonioixs  whole, 
which,  though  it  be  the  building  of  his  own 
brain,  is  formed  of  materials  dug  firom  the 
quarries  of  memory  and  reflection. 

•        •  •  •  •         • 

"This  is  the  poet^s  groundwork.  Then 
with  a  roiod  thus  plentifully  stored,  he 
seeks  to  place  some  order  in  his  thoughts. 
At  first  all  is  chaos  and  oonfiision ;  but  a 
light,  though  far  distant,  appears,  and  as 
his  thoughts  begin  to  take  a  form,  it  seems 
by  degrees  to  approach  and  widen  its  track, 
until  a  broad  and  even  way  lies  patent 
before  him ;  the  stores  of  memory  so  ranged 
on  either  side  that  he  plucks  fh>m  them  on 
his  passage  that  which  shall  best  adorn  his 
attendant  muse ;  while  firom  the  wild  flowers 
which  fancy  strews  in  his  path,  he  stoops 
to  pick  such  as  shall  form  a  wreath  meet 
apt  to  deck  her  brow." 

The  "  Poets  and  Poetry  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Centary/'  is  not  a  strictlv  accu- 
rate  title.  The  poems  by  which  Cole- 
ridge is  best  known,  were  written  before 
18W;  so  were  Wordsworth's,  so  were 
Crabbe's,  and  so  were  many  of  Scott's. 
It  is  also  inaccnrate  in  a  different  way ; 
it  is  confined  to  the  poetry  of  writers 
who  are  dead.  Still,  who  has  ever  medi- 
tated a  title-page,  and  found  it  possible 
to  avoid  inconveniences  of  this  kind? 

Of  Coleridge,  we  are  given  some  ac- 
connt  of  the  '' Ancient  Aiariner,"  and  a 
few  quotations,  well  calculated  to  give 
some  conception  of  the  poem.  '^Chris- 
tabeP*  is  scarcely  mentioned;  nor  are  we 
satisfied  with  the  few  words  which  re- 
late to  the  "  Ode  to  Dejection*'  :— 

"  Of  CoIeridge^s  love  of  truth,  mastering 
every  other  feeling,  we  have  a  curious  ex- 
ample in  his  '  lines  to  Wordsworth.' 

'*  The  latter  had  recited  to  him  a  poetical 
essay  *•  on  the  growth  of  an  individual  mind,' 
which  Coleridge  greatly  admired.  On  the 
ibliowing  evening  he  addressed  to  his  bro- 
ther baid  a  laudatory  poem,  in  which  he 
conveys  his  praise  in  terms  that  must  have 
startled  the  hermit  of  Grasmere,  whose  de- 
%htwas- 

**  *To  pipe  a  ilmpleKmgfDr  fhinkinf  haaiti.* 

Speaking  of  Wordsworth's  visit  to  France 
during  its  revolution,  he  thus  addresses 
him: — 

"  *  For  then  wert  there,  thbie  own  brows  gar* 

landed, 
Amid  the  terror  of  a  realm  aglow, 
Amid  a  mighty  nation  jubiliuit. 
When,  fh)m  the  general  heart  of  hmnan  kind 
Hope  sprang  forth  like  a  f nll-boin  Ddty  1 
-—Of  that  dear  hope  afflicted  and  stradc 

down, 


So  summoned  homewatd,  thenceforth  calm 

and  sure, 
From  the  dread  watch-tower  of  man's  abso- 
lute sel^ 
With  light  unwaning  on  her  eyes  to  look 
Far  on  herself,  a  glory  to  behold. 
The  angel  of  the  vision  1 — Then  (last  strain) 
Of  duty,  chosen  kws'  controlling  choice. 
Action  and  joy  ! — ^An  orphic  song,  indeed^ 
A    song    divine,   of  high   and    passionate 

thoughts. 
To  thor  own  music  chanted  V 

"But  for  the  example  of  tmth,  of  which  I 
^loke.    He  says : — 

"*Nor  do  thou. 
Sage  Bard,  impair  the  memory  of  that  hour 
Of  thy  communion  with  my  tiller  fmnd,\ 

'*  In  any  other  man  this  had  been  arrogance ; 
in  Coleridge  it  was  the  overweening  influ- 
ence of  truth  raising  him  above  the  formal 
modesty :  and  this  is  perhaps  the  most  cha- 
racteristic line  in  all  his  works." 

The  poem  ^'  On  the  ^wth  of  an  in- 
dividual mind,'*  which  is  here  mention- 
ed, is  that  which,  since  Wordsworth's 
death,  has  been  published  under  the 
name  of  "  The  Prelude."  It  is  curious 
how  Lord  Belfast  has  mistaken  the 
meaning  of  thepassag^e  which  he  quotes. 
Coleridge  speaks  of  his  "  nobler  mind," 
not — as  Lord  Belfast  supposes — think- 
ing of  it  as  in  comparison  with  Words- 
worth's, but  in  comparison  with  itself  at 
an  after  period,  when  broken  health 
and  impaired  energies  had  left  it  other 
tiian  what  it  was  in  the  period  of  youth 
and  hope.  The  poem  speaks  in  a  tone 
of  natural  depression  of  spirits,  of  the 
contrast  between  Coleridge,  as  he  was 
at  the  time  to  which  Wordsworth'spoem 
chiefly  referred,  and  in  which  ne  is 
often  described  in  language  of  admira- 
tion, anticipating  all  tnat  might  be  ex- 
pected firom  his  "  Grod-given"  strength, 
and  Coleridze,  in  the  dejection  of 
broken  health  and  spirits — 

"  Ah !  as  I  listened  with  a  heart  forlorn. 
The  pulses  of  my  being  beat  anew : 
And,  even  as  life  returns  upon  the  drowned, 
Life's  joy  rekindling  roused  a  throng  of 

pains, 
Keen  pangs  of  love  awakemng  as  a  babe 
Turbulent  with  an  outcry  in  the  heart ; 
And  fears,  self-willed,  that  shunned  the 

eye  of  hope  ; 
And  hope,  ^t  scarce  would  know  itself 

firom  fear; 
Sense  of  past  youth  and  manhood  oome  in 

vun. 
And  genios  given,  and  knowledge  won  in 

vahi; 
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And  all  wliich  I  hid  raUed  fai  wood-w«!ka 

And  all  which  patirat  toil  had  raand,  and  all 
Commune  with  thee,   had  opened  out  but 

flowen 
Strewed  on  my  oona  and  borne  upon  my  Uer, 
In  the  same  ooifin  for  the  lelf-eame  gravel* 


The  poetry  of  KirkeWhite  nextoomet 
to  the  ii]in<l  of  our  author,  tiow  guar, 
eested  —  whether  by  auppoied  exceL 
leDce,  or  by  real  contrast  —  we  do  not 
well  know.  The  capriooe,  howeTor,  of 
criticising  when  the  writcnr  is  of  gentle 
mood,  are  as  little  to  be  accounted  for 
As  those  of  love  itself.  Some  accident 
of  a  school  premium,  or  some  present 
from  ^  a  theological  godmother,  may 
have  in  trod  ucecT  White's  poems  to  oup 
author.  He  may,  perhaps,  have  taken 
him  up  when  he  ought  to  have  been 
better  employed,  anu  this  alone  is  oflea 
the  cause  of  admiration ;  but  some  cause 
having  but  little  connexion  with  the 
merits  of  the  writer,  must  have  raised 
White  into  the  heaven  of  poetry  in 
which  Lord  Belfast  regards  him  as  a 
star.  We  remember  one  similar  case, 
James  Montgomery's  admiration  of 
Bermody,  whom  he  regarded  as  one  of 
the  ^  greatest  poets  of  later  times. 
White's  "Ode  to  Disappointment"  is 
quoted,  the  cadences  of  which  have  a 
sort  of  desolate  wail>  which  is  not  un- 
likely to  give  pleasure  to  an  unin- 
formed ear.  It  is  a  poem  without 
passion  or  imagery --a  vague,  blank, 
vacant  poem;  Scriptural  language 
supplying  the  absence  of  thought— 4i 
poem  by  no  means  unpleasing,  but 
surely  not  one  of  any  promise  :— 

'   **  Like  wind  In  di«  poieH  of  a  mtaid  dioidii 
U«lf  vhirtlM  aad  hiOf  gram.** 

Just  listen—. 

"  Whai  it  this  patting  tcene  f^ 
A  peevith  April  day! 
A  little  tun,  a  htUB  raitij 
And  then  night  ttealt  akmg  the  plain^ 
And  aU  ihtngefadt  amay. 
Mm  (toon  ditoutttd) 
FUd!iig»MtlNtff, 
And  attkUhopm  and  fian  U»  with  him 
in  the  dutt, 

'*  7%m  tkm  thit  wortd  it  mdn, 
And  voUaHe^  and  Jhtt^ 
Why  thoudd  I  lay  ftp  earthly  joyi 
Whire  met  tonamntt  and  moth  dettr9y$f 
Andcaret  and  torrovfteatf 
'       Whyfyjnm  iU, 
With  anxiout  tkUlf 
When  toon  thit  htmd  wUlfim$'»^Aii 
throhbing  heart  be  ttan"* 


Some  paanget  an  then  quoted  fttmi 
a  poem  which  White  left  unfinished  at 
his  death,  in  which  a  connoil  of  de- 
mens  is  assembled,  and  speeches  nven 
there,  containing  some  forcible  lines. 
We  think  a  thne  will  come  in  which 
Lord  Belfast  will  agree  with  us  in 
thinking,  that  he  has  said  too  much« 
when  he  states  that  Kirke  White's 
'*  description  of  Satan's  return  to  hia 
own  kingdom,  after  his  visit  to  earthy 
and  his  temptation  of  our  Saviour* 
scaroely  yields  the  palm  to  Mil* 
ton." 

From  Kirke  Wldte,  we  pass  to 
Wordsworth.  The  poems  which  had 
originally  raised  so  loud  a  laugh  against 
Wordsworth,  are  quoted,  and  Lord 
Belfast  is  among  those  who  join  in  the 
merriment ;  yet  something  is  to  be  aL 
lowed  for  the  weight  in  the  opposite 
scale,  which  ought  to  be  ^^ven  to  what 
Golerid^  has  told  us,  that  he  has 
known  m  the  case  of  each  of  the 
ridiculed  poems,  some  one  distinguished 
man  to  whom  it  was  a  peculiar  &voar« 
ite— a  fact,  which  may  teach  us  a  lesson 
of  humility;  for  the  poems  that  have 
given  more  than  common  pleasure  to 
such  a  man  as  Fox,  one  of  the  ad. 
mirers  spoken  of  by  Colerid^,  must 
have  something  to  commena  thenv— 
must  have  some  value  which  it  may 
possibljr,  if  not  probably,  be  our  own 
fault,  if  we  alto^tbier  disregard* 
Wordsworth  was  himself  amused  at 
some  playful  imitations  of  them,  as  we 
learn  by  a  Quotation,  which  our  author 
gives  m)m  (jrillies*  '' Beminiscenoes  of 
a  Literary  Veteran  "  t«» 


"Gillies  deaoribss  a  oonvenatioa  with 
Sir  Brooke  Boothby,  one  of  the  greatest  au- 
thorities of  the  day,  on  the  subject  of  the 
then  new  aspirant  to  literary  honoon.  *  Dur- 
ing one  of  our  many  walkS)*  aaysGilUai^  ^ht 
inquired  whether  I  did  not  think  hia  poona 
veiy  ohildiah,  and  their  subjeota  lUHdMseai 
to  whioh  I  anawerad  sweqiingly  that  coa 
subject  was  as  good  as  another  in  the  hands 
of  a, veritable  poet,  and  that  to  resnacitate 
the  feelings  and  impressions  of  childhood  was 
an  important  duty.  Twoor  three  dayaafter* 
wards,  Sir  Bnx^  gava  me  a  Ma  entUled 
"  Second  Childhood ;  or  the  Ezerciaea  of  a 
Neophyte  in  a  New  SchooL"  The  said  exer- 
dace  were  two-fold ;  fliet,  a  long  poen,  te 
heroic  numbers,  detailing  minutely  how  the 
author  in  a  morning  ramble  met  iiith  a  Juve* 
nile  chimney-eweeper,  who  gased  wislftil^ 
apon  a  baaket  of  hnrlnga^  whaeupoa,  altera 
train  of  reflection  and  inquiiiea)  Sir  Brooke 
produced  a  penny,  and  pnseDtod  three  of  the 
silver-ooats  to  the  hungry  youth ;  sooondly, 
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a  most  faragliable  ode  on  ddldbood,  which 
oommenced — 

•*  *  Bring,  O  bring  the  eip  tod  belli 
Stock  witk  daffodil  end  deisy  }• 

and  of  which  I  remember  only  four  more 
line 


*(  *  Keabj  peuby.  dflly  delly. 

Haver  let  joor  tbonghu  Mpire  I 
Wledon  Ilee  In  being  ailly, 
Man  wee  made  for  nothing  higher.* 

With  theeo  tnyeeties  no  one  wm  mors 
heartOy  diverted  than  the  great  poet  himaelff 
when  be  found  tbem  liome  yeani  afterwardi 
in  an  album  at  my  bouse.*  * 

Some  beautiful  gtanzas  from  bis 
''lines  to  a  Daisy*"  are  quoted*  to 
prove  Wordsworth's  liveliness  and  ra- 

gidity  of  fancy.  There  is  a  dispositioDi 
owever,  to  repeat  the  kind  or  censure 
with  which  the  "Excursion"  was  first 
assailed: — 

"  The  *  Excniidon/  *'  says  he, "  abomids  with 
detp  philosophical  thought,  and  is  through- 
out adorned  'with  picturesque  passages  full 
of  quiet  and  tender  beauty.  No  one  can 
read  this  poem  (full  though  it  be  of  inoon- 
gruitiea,  and  inoonsirtent  with  all  truth  and 
probability  as  is  the  basis  of  the  tale)  with- 
out admiring  the  aim  of  the  writer,  and  the 
energy  with  which  be  has  straggled  to  build 
up  and  stnngthen  the  powers  of  the  mind, 
in  contrast  to  the  operations  of  senssu  How 
much  b  it  to  be  regretted  that  in  the  onset 
Wordsworth  should  have  maned  all  harmony 
or  apparent  trutbfulness  in  this  work,  by 
placing  such  sentiments  as  are  here  beauti- 
fully ezpt^esed  in  the  mouth  of— a  Scotch 
pedlar-— who,  instead  of  hawking  his  wares 
with  a  broad  Gaelic  accent,  is  made  to  pour 
forth  highly  wrought  phrases 

**  <Of  tmth  sad  gimndeor,  bssnty,  lot%  end  heps** 

Thus  does  the  poet  violate  not  only  the  oon- 
ventional  rules  of  poetry,  but  the  realities  of 
life ;  for  surely  it  is  inconsiBtent  with  truth 
and  probability  that  a  profound  moralist  and 
dlaleettdan  should  be  found  in  sodi  a  litua^ 
tioo." 

All  this  is  unreasonable  and  unjust^ 
and  is  borrowed  almost  in  words  n*om 
Jeffrey^  or  rathar  has  been  echoed  fh>m 
the  old  laughter  of  the  IkUnlmrgh  B§^ 
view.  Jeffrey  tells  us  that  Mr.  WcMda- 
worth  has  made  "  his  chief  advocate  of 
Providence  and  virtue  an  old  Scotch 
pedlar,  retired^  indeed,  from  business, 
twt  stUl  rambUng  about  in  his  farmer 
haunts,  and  ^ossipinff  among  his  old 
customers,  without  nis  pack  on  his 
shoulders."  Long  before  the  ''Ex- 
cursion"  had  been  written^  il  had  been 


remarked,  in  Pinkerton*s  *'  Letters  finm 
Scotland,"  published  under  the  name  of 
"  Heron,"  that  the  necessity  of  travel- 
ling  alone  through  thinly-peopled  dis- 
tricts had  given  to  this  class  of  men  a 
meditative  and  pioas  turn  of  mind ;  and 
that  when  the  travelling  merchant  first 
left  his  home  to  pursue  Uiis  occupation, 
he  was  regarded  as  about  to  be  occupied 
in  an  honourable  profession,  not  unbe- 
coming a  gentleman ;  and,  on  his  re- 
turn, when  enabled  to  retire  with  some- 
thing of  a  competence,  was  received  as 
such.  Conventional  feeling  then  was 
probably  much  less  offended  than  our 
lecturer,  '<bent  beneath  his  load"  of 
old  Reviews,  imagines,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  vagrant  merchant  among 
the  persons  of  Wordsworth's  philoso- 
phical poem ;  and  in  thinkine  over  the 
several  occupations  of  life  that  might 
have  been  imagined  as  likely  to  produce 
such  a  character  as  the  hero  of  the 
*' Excursion,"  we  do  not  know  any 
combining  so  many  of  the  required 
conditions,  as  we  meet  with  in  the 
north  country  pedlar.  The  offence  is 
in  the  ward  '*  pedlar  "-^not  In  any  one 
of  the  assodations  necessarily  con. 
nected  with  the  thought.  The  same 
minds  that  quarrel  witb  the  word  do 
not  fall  out  with  the  Swiss  itinerant 
who  carries  his  basket  of  statues  on 
his  head ;  and  they  probably  connect  a 
dream  of  amatory  romance  with  the 
buy.a-broom  girl.  It  would,  of  course, 
be  impossible  for  us  to  give  lengthened 
extracts  from  a  poem  wmcfa  is  within  the 
reach  of  most  of  our  readers,  and  thus 
show  with  how  little  reasonableness  an 
objection  of  this  kind  is  dwelt  on.  Yet 
we  may  be  permitted  a  word.  The 
'<  Wanderer,"  as  Wordsworth  calls  his 
pedlar,  is  described  as  a  younoer  child 
of  one  who  cultivated  a  small  heredi- 
tary farm  among  the  Athol  Hills.  His 
father  dies  wlme  he  is  a  child;  his 
mother  marries  the  village  schoolmaa- 
ter.  The  circumstances  m  which  he  is 
brought  up  are  minutely,  even  anx- 
iously dwelt  on.  The  housdiold  is 
brought  up 

*<  ia  the  pSMsM  wijs 
Of  honait/  end  hoUaeei  eevere  i 
A  rtrtnone  bomehold,  though  cxoeedlng  poor. 
Pare  Urere  were  Ihey  M,  aoelere  end  grmTe, 
And  AMTiBg  Ood :  the  Teiy  ehlldren  toaghfc 
Stem  wlf-reepect,  e  reveitnoe  for  God'i  Word, 
And  ma  hahitnel  piety,  melnteliied 
Wiiai 


The  employment  of  the  boy  firom  six 
years  of  age  till  eighteen,  is  tending 
cattle  on  the  hills,  during  the  sommer 


Leehiret  at  Meekanie^  In»tU»te§. 


And  ill  «hUsti  I  h«l  euUad  in  waad-ir»lk« 


Rtrvwcil  OD  my  cone  and  boma  npuo  mj  Uar, 
la  tbcMinc  coffin  for  the  stlT-Htne  gran  !* 
SibgUmt  LvtPM. 

The  pout  ly  of  KirkeWhlte  next coniM 
to  the  iiiiii'l  uf  our  auchiir.  How  (U<r- 
gestLtl  —  whether  liv  FiippnsofI  excel- 
lence, or  by  real  contract  — we  do  not 
well  know.  Tho  caprice*,  howpTori  of 
crIticUin,  when  the  writer  is  of  gentle 
niooil,  arc  u  littlu  to  be  accounted  for 
M  tbotc  of  love  ilaelf.  Some  accident 
of  a  school  premium,  or  some  present 
from  a  theological  godmother,  ma^ 
have  introduced  AVhite's  poorns  to  our 
author.    He  may,  perbups,  have  taken 


the  ctuse  of aij miration ;  but  e 
having  but  little  connexion  with  tho 
merits  of  the  writer,  must  have  raised 
White  into  the  heaven  of  poetry  ia 
which  Lord  Belfast  regards  him  as  « 
star.  We  remember  one  similar  case, 
James  Montgomery's  admiration  of 
Durmody,  whom  ho  regarded  as  one  of 
the  greatest  poets  of  later  times. 
White's  "Ode  to  Disappointment''  ia 
quoted,  the  cadences  ot  which  have  a 
sort  of  desohita  nail,  which  is  not  un- 
Ukely  to  give  pleasure  to  on  unin. 
formed  ear.  It  is  a  poem  without 
passion  or  imagery — a  vague,  blank, 
vacant  poem ;  Scripturar  language 
supplying  the  absence  of  thought — a 
poem  by  no  means  unploosing,  but 
suroly  not  ono  of  any  promise : — 


Soma  pasMgct  an  then  qnotad  frou 
a  poem  which  White  left  unSnisbed  U 
his  death,  in  which  a  conndl  of  dh 

there,  containing  some  f_ 

We  thiok  a  lime  will  come  in  whicl 
Lord  Belfast  will  agree  with  u  m 
thinking,  that  he  has  said  too  maA, 
when  ho  states  that  Eirka  Whita'a 
"description  of  Satan'a  return  to  hii 
own  kingdom,  ailer  his  Tisil  to  eatt^ 
and  his  temptation  of  our  SsviosTi 
scarcely   yieloa    the    palm    to    UiU 

From  Eirke  White,  we  pass  to 
Wordsworth.  He  poems  whicb  had 
originally  raised  so  loud  a  laugh  against 
Wordsworth,  are  quoted,  and  Loid 
Belfast  is  among  those  who  icon  in  the 
merriment ;  yet  something  is  to  be  sL 
lowed  for  tho  weight  in  the  opponle 
scale,  whitdi  ought  to  be  g^ven  to  what 
Coleridge  has  told  as,  that  he  luf 
known  in  the  case  of  each  of  *it 
luled  poems,  some  one  dis 
to  whom  it  was  a  pecnli_  _ 

ite — a  fact,  which  may  teach  oa  a ! 

of  humility;  for  the  poems  thathaTe 
given  more  than  common  ple««uet0 
such  a  man  as  Fox,  one  of  the  ad- 
mirers spok^  of  by  Coleri^et  mot 
have  something  to  rn  m  mmn  tn wn 
tnust  have  some  value  which  it  nif 
posdbly,  if  not  probably,  be  our  ova 
fault,  if  we  altt^tlicr  dim^id. 
Wordsworth  was  himself  amusM^tf 
some  playful  imitations  of  them,  aam 
learn  by  a  quotation,  which  our  anAtr 
gives  from  Gillies'  "  Keminisoenoei  of 
a  litarary  Vetwan  "  i— 


Just  listen^ 

"  What  it  Ail  pamng 

A  pttrith  April  d 

A  mill  mn,  a  HlOa  i 

Anil  (Am  nighl  rtealt 

AmdaB  Ihingifat 

Man  (imm  diicnt 

Amd  oO  Ait  kept,  a 
in  Ac  duU. 

"  Tlum  tine*  tM*  wori 
Ami  volaliU,  ami 
tTAyjAw/d/Jvu 
WlunnuKKmmmm 
AndcaTf  mulnr 
WkyAlfi^iO. 
Wili  .nwioM  MB 
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Lectures  at  Mechaniee*  Institutet. 


[March, 


In  ihe  winter  he  is  allowed  to  go  each 
daj  to  his  stepfather's  school^  a  fabric 

*' that  stood  alone  I 
Bole  bnUdiBgon  a  monntaln'f  dreary  edge, 
Tar  from  the  eight  of  city  ipire,  or  Kmnd 
Ofmluterdock.** 

To  the  school  he  each  day  goes  and 
each  day  returns  alone.  The  character 
of  the  scenery  around^  the  landscape 
and  the  changing  heavens,  impress 
themselves  upon  his  mind ;  and  thought 
becomes  more  a  habit,  even  because  he 
has  no  one  to  whom  to  communicate 
his  impressions.  From  childhood  he 
has  become  familiar  with  natural  ob- 

i'ectSy  and  the  solitude  in  which  he  lives 
las  created  at  an  early  period  of 
his  life  that  intense  seu-communion 
in  which,  more  than  in  all  else,  con- 
sists what  is  called  genius.  ELLs  feel- 
ings are  associated  not  with  the  perish- 
able objects  on  which  those  of  common 
men  are  ordinarily  fixed,  but  the  glo- 
rious phenomena  of  outward  nature— 
the  mountuns,  the  ocean,  the  midn^ht 
heavens,  are  impressed  upon  him 

«*  with  portraiture 
And  eolonr  to  distinct,  that  on  hli  mind 
They  lay  like  tnbetanoeif  and  alxnoet  leemed 
Tb  hannt  the  bodily  seme.** 

The  power  of  abstraction  attributed 
to  him  was  in  itself  senius.  The  sc&. 
nery  amid  which  he  lived,  thus  linked 
to  his  mind  by  meditation  and  sugges- 
tive thought,  supplied  a  standard  with 
which,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
he  measured 

**  Allhls  rememhraaoee,  thonght%  ehapee,  and  Amm^** 

Not  alone  does  his  mind  expand  by 
the  habit  of  contemplating  objects  of 
greatness,  but  in  this  way  it  becomes 
furnished  with  imagery.  Outward  na- 
ture has  properly  no  life  of  its  own ; 
such  life  as  we  ascribe  to  it  is  given 
by  the  imagination  of  the  observer,—. 
is  in  truth  the  observer's  own  mind 
reflected  upon  things  without,  or  is 
the  recogmtion  by  the  human  spirit 
of  the  presence  of  Deity  difiused  over 
all;  —  the  first  breathing  of  what  has 
been  called  natural  leli^on. 

The  Wanderer  is  brought  up  with 
litUe  aid  from  books.  In  early  boy- 
hood he  has  none,  except  such  as 
tcdl  the  history  of  Uie  martyrs  of  tlie 
Reformation  and  the  Covenanters, 
and  some  fi*agments  of  old  stories  of 
giants,  knights-errant,  and  demons  i— 

"  FfoAue  in  garniture  of  wooden  cuts, 
Strange  and  unoonth ;   dixe  faoesi  flgoioi 
dire, 


8barp-knee*d,    sbaip-elbow'd,   and  lean- 

ankled,  too,  • 
With    long  and  ghostly  shanks — forma 

which  once  seen 
Could  never  be  forgotten.* 

The  legendary  traditions  of  the 
country— and  no  land  is  richer  in  such 
traditions—nourished  Imagination  ;.-i 
the  Afiections  were  of  somewhat  later 
growth  in  his  mind,  and  appear  first 
to  have  been  confined  to  a  sort  of  de- 
light in  contemplating  the  beauty  of 
sunrise  and  its  effects  :— 

"  Ocean  and  earth,  the  solid  frame  of  earth. 
And  ocean's  liquid  mass  beneath  him  lay 
In  gladness  and  deep  joy.     The  clooda 

were  touched. 
And  in  their  silent  faces  did  he  read 
Unutterable  love.** 

His  lonelv  reveries  on  the  mountains 
have  a  still  deeper  effect  on  his  mind:— 

(( Oh,  then,  how  beantiAil,  how  bright  ap- 
peared 
The  written  promise  I  He  had  early  kamad 
To  reverence  the  volume  wlilch  di^>laya 
The  mystery,  the  life  which  cannot  die ; 
But  in  the  mountains  did  he  fed  his  faith 

all  things  there 

Breathed  immortality.    .    .    • 
What  wonder  if  his  being  thus  became 
Sublime  and  oomprehenaive.    Low  desiref, 
Low  thoughts  bad  there  no  place;  yet, 

was  his  heart 
Lowly." 

His  occupation  was  that  of  a  herdsman. 
He  earned  little  more  than  what  gave 
the  means  of  his  support ;  the  panah 
minister's  shelf  supplied  books  with 
legends  of  martyrs  and  ghost  stories. 
With  something  saved  from  his  earn- 
ings,  he  had  purchased  the  book  which 
most  had  tempted 

«*  his  desires 
WhOe  at  the  stall  he  read.  Among  the  hOk 
He  gazed  upon  that  mighty  orb  of  woDgf^ 
The  divine  Milton." 

His  stepfather  supplied  a  few  mathe- 
matical books,  and  these  now  became 
his  study.  But  nature  was  stiU  upper-. 
most  at  his  heart,—. 

*<asif  hefUt, 
Though  yet  he  knew  not  how,  a  wastfaig 

power 
In  all  things  that  from  her  sweet  infhience^ 
Bfigfat  tend  to  wean  him.    Therafon^  witik 

her  hues, 
Her  forma,  and  with  the  spirit  of  her  fbcms. 
He  clothed  the  nakedness  of  austere  troth." 


1853.] 
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SomeUiing  of  what  is  called  mysii- 
cbm  would  seem  now  to  have  pos* 
sessed  his  mind  ;  and  that  strange 
state  in  which  feeling  seeks  to  ex- 
press  itself  in  the  language  of  pure 
science.  A  state  of  mind,  which  if  we 
were  not  prepared  for  much  of  real 
or  seeming  contradiction  in  the  human 
mind,  could  only  last  for  a  very  short 
season.    A  fine  passage  follows  :— 

"  Fun  often  wished  he  that  the  winds  might 

iBge 
When  they  were  silent:  for  more  fondly 

now, 
Than  in  his  earlier  season  did  he  love^ 
Tempestaoos  nights,  the  conflict  and  the 

sounds 
That  live  in  darkness :  from  his  nitellect, 
And  from  the  stillness  of  abstracted  thought, 
He  aslied  repose;  and  I  have  beard  him 

say, 
That  often,  failing  at  this  time  to  gain 
The  peace  required,  he  scanned  the  laws  of 

light. 
Amid  the  roar  of  torrents,  where  they 

sent 
From  hollow  defts,  up  to  the  clearer  air, 
A  dond  of  mist,  which  in  the  sunsliine 

frames 
A  lasting  tablet  for  the  observer's  eye, 
Yaiying  its  rainbow  hues ;  but  vainly  thus, 
And  vainly  by  all  other  means  he  strove 
To  mitigate  the  fever  of  his  heart'* 

In  such  training  was  his  life  passed 
till  his  eighteenth  year,  at  whicn  time 
he  makea  the  efibrt  to  teach  a  village 
sdiool,  but  finds  that— 

<*  The  wanderings  of  his  thought  were  then 
A  misery  to  him ;" 

And  he  resigns  the  task  in  despair. 
Then  comes  that  occupation  which 
gives  him  his  designation  among  men, 
and  which  is  a  stone  of  stumbling 
even  to  those  who  are  ^nerally  among 
the  sure-footed.  Is  it  possible  that 
•  the  word  pedlar  can  have  the  power  in 
any  mind  to  overcome  all  the  associa* 
lions  which  have  been  gathered  round 
this  man,  to  whom  a  reality  as  stronjg 
as  ever  Defoe  gave  to  one  of  his 
heroes,  has  been  given  by  our  great 
poet?  and  if 

"  The  small  critic  wielding  his  delicate  pen," 

is  unable  to  raise  himself  above  the 
idle  prejudice,  does  he  imagine,  or 
can  he  imagine,  that  the  better  por- 
tion of  his  audience,  the  mechanics 
and  artisans  whom  he  addresses,  will 
pr  can  follow  him  in  this  fastidious- 


ness  ?  listen  to  the  passage  in  which 
the  offensive  word  occurs.  Think 
you  that  any  one  capable  of  un- 
derstanding and  enjoying  it  ^~  and  to 
understand  requires  but  ordinary  at- 
tention — will  be  affected  by  the  spirit 
of  ridicule  with  which  it  is  sought  to 
preclude  any  consideration  of  a  subject 
which  has  occupied  a  thoughtful  man's 
mind  for  many  years  ? — 

"  That  stem  yet  kindly  spirit,  who  constnuns 
The  Savoyard  to  quit  his  native  rocks. 
The  free-bom  Swiss  to  leave  his  narrow  vales, 
(Spirit  attached  to  regions  monntainous, 
Like  their  own  stea&ist  clouds)  did  now 

impel 
Bis  restless  mind  to  look  abroad  with  hope. 
An  irksome  dradgery  seems  it  to  plod  on 
Thro*  dusty  ways,  in  storm,  from  door  to 

door, 
A  vagmnt  merahant,  bent  beneath  his  load ! 
Tet  do  such  travellers  find  their  own  delight: 
And  their  hard  service,  deemed  debasing  now, 
Gained  merited  respect  in  simpler  times. 
When  squire,   and  priest,   and  they  who 

round  them  dwelt 
In  rustic  sequestration,  all  dependent 
Upon  thePEDLAR*s  toil,  supplied  their  wants. 
Or  pleased  thdr  fiuides  with  the  wares  he 

brought." 

In  this  passage— in  this  passage 
alone  is  the  fastidious  reader  uiocked 
with  the  offensive  word.  Competence 
and  ease  were  the  sure  rewards  of  a 
life  of  industry  which  had  other  at- 
tractions  for  a  youth  brought  up  in 
the  way  we  have  described,  and  who 
had  fonnd  himself  unfitted  for  the 
profession  which  he  had  originally 
thought  of.  We  believe  that  m  the 
humblest  walks  of  industry,  feelings 
as  elevated  as  those  which  Words- 
worth ascribes  to  his  pedlar  are  not 
unfrequent.  We  can  well  imagine  the 
particular  calling  chosen  from  the 
class  of  motives  which  he  suggests.  Are 
we  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  wholly 
overcome,  by  thinking  of  modem 
manners,  when  the  manners  of  an  ear- 
lier period  are  what  the  poet  is  de- 
scribing ?  We  cannot  forbear  giving 
a  few  hues  more : — 

*'  From  his  native  lulls 
He  wandered  far.    Much  did  he  see  of  men, 
Thdr  manners,  thehr  enjoyments  and  pur- 
suits. 
Their  paadons,  and  their  feelings;  chiefly 

those 
Essential  and  etemal  in  the  heart. 
Which,  'mid  the  simpler  forms  of  rural  life 
Exist  more  simple  in  thdr  dements^ 
And  speak  a  plainer  language." 
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He  is  free  from  the^  ordinary  oares  of 
life— bis  heart  is  disengageo — be  haa 
few  sorrows  of  his  own,  and  thus  is 
prepared  to  sympathise  with  others, 
when  the  competence  which  his  toils 
haye  earned  has  been  obtained,  he  still 
loves  to  ramble  among  his  old  haunts ; 
and  a  visit  of  this  kino,  and  a  walk  of 
a  few  days  among  the  mountains  with 
the  youn^  poet,  is  the  subject  of  the 
**  Excursion."  We  feel  difficulty  in 
understanding  the  sort  of  ridicule  in 
which  the  reviewers  of  the  poem  have 
indulged ;  the  only  answer  to  which, 
after  all,  is  a  thoughtful  perusal  of  the 
work. 

A  hundred  accidents  must  affect  the 
way  in  which  one  judges  of  a  poem  s 
and  the  age  at  which  we  read  a  book, 
is  not  the  least  of  these.  It  is  not  sur- 
priainff,  then,  that  Lord  Belfast  seems 
to  feel  more  pleasure  in  discussing  the 
merits  of  Moore  than  of  Wordsworth. 
It  is  probable  that  a  part  of  the  in- 
terest which  these  lectures  had  for  the 
audience  was  the  recitation  of  striking 
passages  fh)m  the  poets  about  whom 
the  lecturer  was  talkmg.  We  have  in 
this  way  several  extracts  which»  it  at 
first  occurred  to  us,  ought  rather  to  be 
referred  to  than  reprinted  from  volumes 
in  every  library  and  drawing-room. 

On  consideration,  however,  we  think 
Lord  Belfast  was  right  in  printing 
them.  We  think  of  looking  for  a 
passage,  but  should  it  be  necessary 
even  to  rise  from  a  chair  for  the  pur. 
pose,  it  will  not  be  done.  From  Moore 
our  lecturer  moves  on  to  Keats,  and 
the  poetry  of  Keats  is  the  stepping- 
stone  on  which  he  passes  to  that  of 
Scott.  The  transiUon  is  probably  ao- 
ddental.  Of  Keats's  poetry  the  ex- 
tracts ffiven  are  too  few,  ana,  besides, 
have  the  fault  of  being  from  the  best- 
known  passages.  There  is  too  much 
also  about  Keats's  reviewers.  From 
Scott's  poetry  the  extracts  are  ample ; 
they  are  in  general  passages  that  nave 
been  read  ^y  every  one  with  great 
delight.^  As  there  is  no  object  of 
illustrating  peculiar  views,  we  think 
the  quotations  are  too  many ;  but  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  gratification 
of  Lord  Belfast's  audience  kd  to  giving 
so  many ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  praises 
of  this  book  that  the  audience,  rather 
than  the  reader  of  the  vtdume,  has  been 
thought  of  by  the  lecturer. 

We  pass  over  the  introduction  of  the 
third  lecture,  acknowledging  that  we 
do  not  understand  what  his  lordship 


says  about  poetry^  being  the  murrar  of 
its  age,  and  thinking  that  any  difficult 
in  comprehending  the  matter  is  not 
lessened  by  a  very  strange  passage  of 
Lamartine,  which  excites  our  lecturer's 
admiration.  We  give  it  in  Lord  Bel- 
fast's transUtion,  not  having  seen  the 
original :.~ 

"  PcMtry  is  man's  <ywn  adf^lt  is  ths  in- 
stinct of  the  age — it  is  the  inward  edio  of  all 
his  outward  iropwwiQns;  it  is  the  thought- 
fill  and  feeling  voice  of  bnmanity,  uttered 
by  oertain  men,  endowed  with  paror  minda 
than  their  fellows ;  a  voice  heai^  above  the 
load  mkI  tamoitooiis  damour  of  its  genera- 
tion, and  wliich  moreover  endoRs  ^DfMs  it, 
and  gives  to  future  ages  a  record  of  former 
waitings  and  of  by-gone  joys  —  of  ancieat 
deeds  and  past  imagioinga.  Tliat  voiee  can 
never  be  stifled  in  the  world,  for  it  is  not  of 
man's  creation.  From  hoaotn  had  it  its  birth, 
and  to  Aeooea  did  it  bear  aloft  the  first  ciy 
of  humanity.  It  will  be  also  the  last  ay 
heard  by  the  Creator,  when  under  his  al- 
Diiglity  liand  his  great  work  shall  be  shat- 
tered— ^From  him  it  had  its  birth ;  to  him 
shall  it  return  1" 

These  introdactory  sentences  to  each 
topic  which  he  has  to  discuss  must 
greatly  perplex  a  lecturer  who  thinks 
not  alone  of  a  portion  of  his  subject, 
but  of  the  relation  which  that  portion 
has  to  the  entire.  Some  partial  troth 
there  generally  is  in  remarks  of  thia 
kind;  but  test  them  by  the  fair  ex. 
periment  of  placing  such  prefaces  as 
mtrodudns  a  different  portion  of  the 
subject!  Lord  Belfast,  for  instance* 
lauds  Keats  and  Shelley  just  as  much  aa 
he  does  B}'ron  or  Scott.  Are  they  true 
poets  onljf  as  far  as  they  are  mirrora 
of  their  time  ?  Some  meaning  — .  not 
much  —  may  be  given  to  Lamartine'a 
words.  They  are  an  exaggeration,  if 
exaggeration  be  possible,  ofthe  kind  of 
thinking  which,  first  substituting  ab- 
stract words  for  things,  and  then  forget, 
ting  that  his  logic  was  dealing  with  ab* 
stractions  alone,  madeVico  speak  ofthe 
Iliad  as  not  the  work  of  a  man,  or  any 
number  of  men,  but  of  humanity,  or  of 
the  Grecian  people— we  forget  which— 
at  a  particular  time.  The  lecture*  how- 
ever, on  B3rron  is  strikingly  good;  that 
on  Shelley  is  also  interesting;  and  in 
both  there  b  a  great  deal  to  instruct,  as 
well  as  to  g^ve  pleasure. 

To  lectures,  however,  of  this  kind, 

Sersons  come  not  for  any  purposes  of 
irect  instruction  ;  though  we  think  if 
that  were  more  after  the  object  both  of 
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the  lecturer  and  the  auditors,  not  mere- 
ly might  something  of  instruction  be 
given*  but  pleasure — much  greater  than 
any  Ukely  to  be  recdvea  from  the 
mere  fact  of  bringing  a  crowd  together 
to  listen  to  what»  except  there  be  a 
real  interest  in  the  subject*  will  be  re- 
garded as  but  the  idle  occupation  of  a 
fistless  hour — ^would  be  the  result. 

Attend  one  of  these  institute  lec- 
tures. See  the  earnestness  with  which 
the  whole  auditory  follow  every  word, 
every  thought  of  any  man  thoroughly 
in  earnesty  and  who  endeavours  to  bring 
imder  some  general  principle  any  of 
the  class  of  topics  that  nave  been 
strongly  but  obscurely  before  their 
minds.  Take  such  questions  as  afiectj 
or  seem  to  affect*  their  condition  in 
llfe-^questions  in  which  what  are  called 
the  rights  of  capital  or  of  labour  are 
involved  i  assume  the  lecturer  to  sus- 
tain views  opposed  to  what  the  per- 
sons brought  together  may  regard 
as  their  interests-^can  inattention  or 
diareroect  be  complluned  of?  Is  there 
not  ^e  strongest  disposition  fully  to 
nndentand,  and  when  an  ar^ment  is 
fairly  conducted*  to  admit  its  force* 
whatever  ma^  be  its  bearing  ?  ^  If  the 
lecturer  exhibits  new  facts*  is  there 
not  the  strongest  desire  to  ascertain 
their  full  force  ?  We  have  little  doubt 
that  even  on  political  and  religious 
questions  there  could  be  little  danger* 
and  that  there  would  be  the  greatest 
advantage*  in  the  fullest  publicity.  We 
believe  that  had  the  different  classes  of 
society  better  means  of  intercommuni- 
cation than  the  newspapers  give,  it 
would  be  beneficial  to  all;  and  much  bet- 
ter means  will,  no  doubt,  be  found  when 
the  great  importance  of  what  has  been 
uiged  by  Mr.  Marshal  and  Mr.  Helps* 
is  nilly  recognised.  **  In  all  plans  for 
the  education  of  thewvrking  classes* 
my  object  would  be,  not  to  raise  anjjr 
individuals  among  them  above  their 
condition*  but  to  elevate  their  condi- 
tion itself.'*  Such  is  the  language 
quoted  from  Mr.  Marshal  in  the  litue 
volume  entitled  *'  Claims  of  Labour,"* 
and  strongly  enforced.  The  great  evil 
which  interrupts  all  education*  is  the 
anxiety  of  individuals  to  escape  from 
the  class  in  which  they  find  themselves 
placed.  While  that  anxiety  furnishes 
the  chief  motive  for  exertion*  there  is 


little  probability  of  the  condition  of  the 
class  Itself  coming  better.  But  to  all 
classes  great  advantages  would  arise 
from  freer  and  more  frequent  inter, 
communication ;  and  the  benefit  result- 
ing from  this  would,  we  think*  be  even 
greater  to  the  higher  classes  than  to 
mose  who  are  more  directly  supported 
by  labour.  The  very  intercourse  itself 
IS  a  process  of  education  in  which  are 
necessarily  teught,  and  that  not  slowly* 
fessons  of  self-respecty  and  respect  for 
others.  In  D ubiin,  we  remember  some 
years  aso  that  Mr.  Torrens  MacCullagh 
lectured  at  the  Mechanics'  Institute  on 
History*  and  Mr.  Henry  Curran  on 
Law,  and  in  both  cases  found  attentive 
auditors*  not  alone  among  the  persons 
who  might  be  regarded  as  the  patrons 
of  the  Institution*  but  among  tne  very 
humblest  persons  in  society,  whom  a 
desire  for  improvement  had  brought 
together.  Tlie  experience  of  Sir  Robert 
Kane*  who  also  delivered  lectures  at 
that  Institution,  and  whose  name  we 
sometimes  still  see  connected  with  its 
meetings*  was  similar.  Sir  Robert 
£Iane*s  '<  Resources  of  Ireland*"  a  book 
of  great  value*  was*  we  believe,  for  the 
most  part  drawn  up  for  the  purpose 
of  such  lectures.  Mr.  MacCullagh's 
"  Lectures  on  History,"  produced  at 
first  in  the  same  way*  is  one  of  the 
most  instructive  books  that  can  be 
placed  in  a  young  man's  hands. 

But  we  would  go  further  than  educa- 
tion to  this  extent.  We  should  not 
shrink  fiirom  allowing  to  be  debated  in 
public  assemblies*  consisting  of  the 
poorest  as  well  as  the  wealthiest  of 
society*  and  of  all  intermediate  classes, 
any  questions  of  social  interest ;  and 
we  feel  the  strongest  assurance  that* 
in  a  very  short  time,  the  good  taste 
and  good  sense  of  all  would  avoid  the 
class  of  topics  which*  whatever  their 
interest  to  general  society*  affect  indi- 
viduals in  the  same  way  as  the  qnestion 
of  the  marriage  of  a  son  or  daughter* 
or  the  arrangements  of  a  household. 
Thus,  we  think,  controverted  topics  of 
religion  would  be  altogether  removed 
frotv  discussion ;  not  by  any  formal 
interdiction,  but  by  a  feeling,  that  in 
these  questions  the  application  of  prin- 
ciples, which  must  always  be  left  to  in- 
dividuals, rather  than  principles  them- 
selves*  is  in  question ;  and  if  such  sub- 
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jectfl  were  eyer  inadyertentlv  or  inten- 
tionally introduced^  it  would  be  with 
delicacy^  and  in  the  spirit  of  mutual 
courtesy.  We  haye  great  &ith  in  free 
air  and  light — they  are  man's  best  or 
only  security  for  pnysical  health ;  and 
something  that  is  more  easily  described 
by  the  words  free  air  and  light,  than 
by  any  words  less  metaphorical,  b  also 
the  best  preseryatiye  or  mental  yigour 
and  activity. 

If  there  be  freauent  reunions  in  the 
halls  of  the  mecnanics'  institutes^  or 
elsewhere,  of  men  of  different  ranks^ 
who  meet  with  a  feeling  of  their  com- 
mon interests — of  theu:  perfect  equality, 
notwithstanding  social  distinctions,  and 
with  a  feeling  that  social  distinctions 
haye  their  chief  yalue  in  their  tendency 
to  secure  to  all  that  absolute  equality-^ 
we  haye  little  doubt,  that  such  preju- 
dices as  now  exist  will  gradually,  and 
not  slowly,  pass  away  -»  at  all  eyents, 
will  cease  to  embitter  sodety  as  they 
now  do.    We  would  haye  noblemen 

go  not  alone  to  deliyer  lectures,  but  to 
sten  to  lectures ;  but  by  whomsoeyer 
deliyered,  the  lectures  which  dealt  in 
absolute  earnestness  with  real  subjects-- 
which  forced  minds  to  think,  and  did 
not  allow  them  to  be  merely  amused 
with  phantoms  of  thought  —  such  lec- 
tures as  might  be  expected  from  men 
like  Carlyle,  or  Ebenezer  £lliott,  or  the 
author  of  the  "  Claims  of  Labour," 
would  do  almost  infinite  sood.  Admit 
that  at  first  a  portion  of  the  audience 
listened  with  strong  antagonist  preju- 
dice—  admit  that  their  feelings  and 
their  understandings  are  pre-occupied, 
yet  they  haye  many  or  them  dqpe 
what  Uiey  could  to  think  out  the  sub- 
ject, whateyer  it  may  be,  that  we  assume 
to  be  one  of  interest  to  them.  They 
cannot  diyest  themselyes  of  a  dim  sus- 
pidon  that  there  may  be  something 
not  unreasonable  in  the  yiews  of  others, 
whom  they  behold  opposing  all  their 
most  cherished  objects ;  but  they  also 
belieye,  that  injustice  is  done  them  in 
there  being  no  fair  examination  of  their 
own  yiews.  They  feel,  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  communication  with  men 
not  of  their  own  class,  loye  to  cherish  a 
feeUng,  that  there  is  no  fair  ^lay  for 
the  poor.  But  once  create  a  fair  com- 
munication between  classes,  and  all 
prejudices  of  this  kind  will  be  greatly 
lessened,  if  not  altogether  remoyed. 

We  haye  got  into  an  argument  which 
we  had  not  anticipated,  and  we  must 
return  to  our  author. 


The  lectures  in  this  Tolome  can 
scarcely  be  described  as  haying  for 
their  object  to  communicate  instmc* 
tion;  and  we  are  not  sure  whether 
the  lecturer  is  not  most  successful 
in  dealing  with  works,  whose  daim  is 
that  of  peasant  badinage  and  giuety. 
We  haye  a  good  many  extracts  frt>m 
Hood,  and  the  Smiths,  and  Bailiam— 
of  which  we  can  well  imagine  the  comic 
effectf  increased  by  emplmsis  and  gesti- 
culation .  Oddities  of  rhyme,  grotes<jae 
combinations  of  thought,  wit  tremblmg 
on  the  yerge  of  absurdity — ^buffoonery, 
which  iseyery  now  and  then  almost  bru- 
tal, as  in  the  reyolting  stoir  of  *'  Lord 
Tomnoddy"— require  yery  high  animal 

Sirits  to  enable  them  to^  be  borne  at 
i.  Poems,  howeyer,  which  cannot  be 
read  to  oneself  may  be  read  aloud,  to 
the  no  small  amusement  of  a  company. 
The  conduding  lecture  deals  with 
the  poetry  of  Southey,  of  Campbell, 
andofCrabbe.  Our  estimate  of  Southey 
18  essentially,  and  in  all  things,  diffe- 
rent from  that  of  the  lecturer ;  but  to 
discuss  the  matter  would  lead  us  too 
far.  Though  a  graceful  writer  of  such 
matters  as  the  accident  of  the  day 
forced  on  the  attention  of  a  studious 
man,  whose  support  was  deriyed  from 
his  pen,  Southey*s  true  distinction  was 
as  a  poet,  and  this  will,  we  haye  little 
doubt,  be  ere  long  generally  acknow- 
ledged. While  we  write,  our  atten- 
tion is  directed  to  a  passage  in  which 
the  late  Mr.  Moir,  the  *'  Delta "  of 
Blackwood — a  true  poet,  too  soon  re- 
moyed— ^in  his  lectures  on  the  poeti- 
cal literature  of  the  past  half-century« 
deliyered  at  the  Edinburgh  Philoso- 
phical Association,  has  thus  expressed 
lumself:— 

V  Hoar  after  hour  with  Southflj  had  its 
allotted  task,  contiauoody,  imoeaauig^y. 
History,  antiquities,  bibliography,  tranida- 
tion,  oriticbm,  tale,  poem,  political  economy, 
statistics,  politics,  almost  eyery  department 
of  knowledge,  reoelTed  emblazon  from  faia 
able,  ready,  yerBatile,  and  miwearied  pen. 
His  finest  phase,  howeyer,  was  as  a  poet" 

Our  task  is  condnded.  The  yolnme 
has  giyen  us  great  pleasure.  Still  we 
shoiud  fed  more  in  seeing  Lord  Bd&st 
engaged  in  some  work  of  his  own,  than 
in  commenting  on  others.  Gray  has 
told  us  that  the  worst  yerse  is  better 
than  the  best  criticism  that  has  eyer 
been  employed  upon  it.  Limiting  the 
proposition  to  criticism  on  poetry  that 
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has  already  occupied  the  attention  of 
men,  and  regardin^it  as  rather  a  form  of 
discom'aging  criticism,  than  as  recom- 
mending the  fabqcation  of  verse,  we 
think  there  canno£  be  a  doubt  of  the 
reasonableness  of  what  he  has  said. 
The  recollection  of  the  maxim  is  likely 
to  lead  to  great  forbearance  in  the  ex- 
pression  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
poetry ;  to  save  some  poetry  from  any 
detailed  criticism,  or  elaborate  discus- 
sion ;  and  above  all  things,  to  teach  the 
critic  a  distrust  of  his  own  art,  when 
dealing  with  poetry  worthy  of  the 
name. 

Again  we  thank  Lord  Belfast.  His 
connexion  with  Belfast  has  probably  led 
to  his  delivering  lectures  therej  and  we 


cannot  terminate  our  article  better  than 
by  quoting  the  concluding  sentence  of 
his  lectures : — 

"Bat  if,  by  drawing  your  attention  to  the 
sabject,  I  have  tempted  any  to  dive  deep 
into  those  golden  streams  of  which  I  have 
shown  but  the  surface ;  if  I  have  imparted 
to  one  heart  a  particle  of  that  esteem  in  which 
I  hold  the  uation's  poets ;  if,  above  all,  I 
have  added  but  one  stone  to  the  colossal 
structure  of  popular  education,  which,  rising 
daily  higher  from  its  firm-set  foundations, 
bids  fair  to  lift  its  giant  head  high  above  pre- 
judice, and  to  send  forth  from  its  most  tower- 
ing  pinnacle  a  beacon- flame,  to  light  the 
world  around,  then  I  am  satisfied,  my  end 
will  have  been  fulfilled  V* 


DAWN. 


BT   riTZJAMBS  O^BRIUT. 


Dawn  Cometh ;  and  the  weary  stars  wax  pale 

With  watching  through  the  lonely  hours  of  Night, 

And  o'er  the  fathomless  deep  azure  veil 

A  sweet,  uncertain  smile  of  infant  light 
Spreads  softly,  rippling  up  the  starry  height ; 

Chasing  the  mists  that  like  dark  spirits  flee 

Before  the  breath  of  Morn ;  and  now  more  bright 

It  mantles  o'er  the  unreposing  sea. 

As  when  on  sorrowing  brows  first  gleams  the  birth 
Of  joy  for  years  estranged  ;  then  as  a  child. 
That,  through  the  solemn  woods  at  eve  beguiled, 
Steals  with  livht  foot-fall,  'mid  the  leaves  scarce  heard, 
Upon  a  bough  where  rests  some  slumbering  bird— . 

So  steals  the  silent  Dawn  upon  the  sleeping  Earth  1 


Homerton. 


DEATH. 

Methou^ht  a  change  came  o'er  me,  strange  yet  sweet> 

As  if  unmanacled  a  captive  sprung ; 
Lightness  for  dull  incumbrance,  wings  for  feet. 

The  heavy  and  the  weak  asunder  flung : 
To  sink,  to  sail,  to  fly  were  all  the  same ; 

No  weight,  no  weariness ;  unfleshed  and  free ; 
Pure  and  aspiring  as  the  ethereal  flame. 

With  the  full  strength  of  immortality : 
Reason  clear,  passionless,  serene,  and  bright, 

Without  a  prejudice,  without  a  stain, 
Unmingled  and  immaculate  delight. 

Without  the  shadow  of  a  fear  or  pain— 
A  whisper  gentle  as  a  zephjT's  breath 
Spake  in  mine  ear,  **  Tuis  Libebtt  is  Death." 

Ja9IE8  £dHE8T0N. 
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If  P.  FOB  THB  CXIVBRIITT  OF  ODBLIB. 

The  subject  of  the  present  memoir  is  desceiided  from  the  ancient  Scotch  family 
of  the  same  name,  the  Napiers  of  Merchistown — a  stock  whose  branches  have 
borne  fruit  that  are  even  now  glorious  in  the  annals  of  our  country.  His  grand- 
father,  about  a  centgry  since,  settled  in  the  north  of  Ireland  ;  and  in  the  last 
week  of  the  year  in  which  his  friend.  Sir  James  Emerson  Tennent,  was  bom,  the 
grandson  first  saw  the  light  in  Belfast — a  town  which  has  produced  many  great 
men  in  every  department  of  literature  and  science.  Amongst  other  eminent 
persons  whose  names  have  since  become  well  known  to  the  world,  the  distin. 
guished  dramatist  James  Sheridan  Knowles  soon  afterwards  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  that  town,  where  he  became  a  master  in  the  principal  ^ucational 
establishment  there,  the  Belfast  Academic  Institution.  The  sons  of  Mr.  William 
Kapier  were  placed  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Knowles,  first  as  a  family  tutor,  and 
then  in  his  sciidoI  ;  the  youngest  of  them,  at  that  time,  being  Joseph,  then  about 
six  years  of  age.  To  his  young  pupil  Mr.  Knowles  became  quickly  attracted, 
for  he  was  a  child  of  great  promise,  as  well  as  of  great  liveliness.  The  early  pre- 
dilection soon  grew  into  cordial  aflection,  which  thenceforth  continued  to  increase, 
as  the  child  grew  to  be  a  youth,  and  the  youth  matured  into  manhood,  till 
it  has  ripened  into  a  love  and  esteem  equally  honourable  to  both.  We  are 
in  possession  of  some  of  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Knowles,  in  relation  to  this  his 
favourite  pupil,  whom  he  describes,  in  the  words  of  a  school-fellow,  "  as  always 
cheerful,  good-tempered,  and  playful;  with  wonderful  powers  of  imitation,  which 
he  sometimes  practised  in  the  most  amusing  ways."  If  there  be  any  person  in  a 
position  to  form  a  just  and  impartial  judgment  of  another,  we  believe  that  the 
preceptor  to  whom  the  care  of  youth  is  committed  is  most  likely  to  be  so.  With- 
out the  partialities  or  prejudices  that  obscure  the  judgment  of  parents  and 
relatives,  he  views  the  boy  through  a  clear  medium,  untinctured  with  the  hues 
of  either  affection  or  caprice.  He  studies  his  temper,  his  disposition,  his  intel- 
lect, his  abilities,  with  tne  care  of  one  who  is  in  no  small  degree  answerable  for 
the  formation  of  his  character  and  the  issue  of  his  future  life,  and  with  the  dis- 
crimination  which  the  practice  of  estimating  character  necessarily  confers.  But 
pre-eminently  qualified  to  form  such  a  judgment  was  the  preceptor  of  young 
Joseph  Napier.  Knowles  possessed,  as  every  one  indeed  must  in  whom  the 
dramatic  element  is  largely  developed,  the  faculty  of  looking  deep  into  the  heart, 
of  nicely  distinoruishing  the  shades  and  aspects  of  the  human  mind,  and  reading 
correctly  the  faint  characters  of  all  those  complex,  moral  and  intellectual  in. 
stincts,  when  their  tracery  was  yet  illegible  to  tlie  ordinary  eye.  We  therefore 
ofiTer  no  apology  for  quoting  at  length  one  or  two  passages  from  a  letter,  with 
which  we  have  been  favoured  by  A&.  Knowles^  as  toe  best  testimony  which  can 
be  brought  forward : — 

"  If  tales  oat  of  school  are  condemned  by  the  boys,  the  master  who  tells  them  most,  of 
course,  be  a  pretty  scamp ;  therefore,  so  far,  out  of  respect  for  my  own  character,  I  keep  my 
finger  on  my  lips,  though,  truth  to  say,  the  recollections  of  the  boy  of  six  years  old  need 
not  bring  a  blush  into  the  cheek  of  her  Majesty's  late  Attorney- General  for  Ireland,  howso- 
ever they  might  disturb,  more  or  less,  his  due  professional  gravity.  Yoti  cannot  cork  mer^ 
cury  in  a  man,  as  you  may  in  a  bottle;  how,  then,  in  a  child?  There  was  one  little  gentle- 
man, in  one  little  class,  who  occasioned  more  stir  in  the  school*room  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
pupils,  big  and  little,  put  together^  of  course  by  his  feats  in  a  branch  of  study  which  was 
marvdlously  congenial  to  him,  so  as  to  cost  him  little  preparation ;  and,  consequently,  to  ex- 
hibit few  symptoms,  if  any,  of  flagging  or  wearying.     But  I  must  mind  what  I  am  about ! 

**  *  Young  Joseph '  grew  up  a  pet  with  Iiis  master,  and,  what  was  far  more  to  his  credit, 
thou^^h  it  did  not  do  him  all  the  service  that  might  rationally  have  been  expected,  with  his 
Bchool-fellow9.  When  I  sav  '  not  all  the  service,*  I  mean  it  to  be  understood  that  such  fa- 
vouritism did  not  utterly  spoil  hira,  a  circumstance  for  which  I  account  by  suspecting  that  an 
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innate  oonsdoosness  of  peculiar  power  b^got  occasional  fits  of  application,  till  what  waa  de* 
saltory  at  first,  became  at  last  regular,  by  repeated  experience  of  uniform,  prideful  suooess. 

**  But  there  was  the  mercury  still ! — prank  after  prank  played  on,  through  the  irrepressible 
jojoosness  of  a  bigh-terapered  nature — played  frankly  and  in  open  day — cleverness,  without 
cunning ;  sniartuess  that  gave  no  pain,  the  victims  of  which  outlaugbed  the  inflictor,  the 
moment  he  was  discovered  or  betrayed  himself  by  his  arch  and  blandly  triumphant  face." 

*'  It  is  singular  enough,"  adds  Mr.  Knowles,  speaking  of  his  young  pupil  when 
entering  his  fourteenth  year,  and  admirably  appreciating  some  of  the  points  of 
character  which  prominently  distinguish  the  man — 

'*  That  I  myself  dubbed  him  counsellor  while  vet  he  wore  his  firill.  I  fancied  then  that  I 
read  *  the  bar  *  in  his  face,  which,  in  a  state  of  perfect  quietude,  indicated  a  capacity  for  deep 
and  sure  research.  But  it  was  his  heart  that  pleased  me  most.  I  never  saw  him  sulk,  or 
keep  anger,  or  practice  indirection,  except,  indeed,  in  making  a  show,  as  if  he  were  going  to 
send  the  ball  in  the  school-alley  -with  the  force  of  a  cannon- bail,  and  then  wickedly  dropping  it 
like  a  feather  an  inch  or  two  above  the  line ;  so  winning  the  game  like  a  rogue,  with  a 
roguish  laugh  in  your  face.  Barring  this,  in  my  eyes  at  the  time  a  heinous  transgression — 
for  I  used  to  play  with  the  boys  —  I  saw  in  prosiject  a  man  of  effortless,  unswerving  in- 
tegrity, aa  well  as  of  lofty,  solid',  dependable  ability,  which,  thanks  be  to  God,  he  has  become." 

Napier  studied  the  classics  under  Dr.  0*Beime,  afterwards  Master  of  the 
Royal  School  at  Enniskillen,  and  subsequently  under  the  Rev.  William  Neilson, 
by  whom  he  was  prepared  for  Trinity  College.  Under  these  masters  he  attained 
an  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors ;  an  acquaintance  which  he 
enlarged  in  his  afler  years,  and  to  which,  we  believe,  in  connexion  with  the 
peculiar  pains  which  Sheridan  Knowles  bestowed  in  the  training  of  his  pupils  in 
the  English  classics,  may,  in  no  small  degree,  be  attributed  the  purity  of  his 
style  as  a  speaker.  But  the  bent  of  his  mind  was  decidedly  towards  mathe- 
matics, and  Jhe  bad  the  good  fortune  to  be  placed  under  the  tuition  of  a  distin- 
guished scientific  scholar,  the  late  Dr.  Thompson,  of  Belfast,  the  father  of  the 
celebrated  professor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  With  such  advantages 
the  intelleot  of  the  youth  rapidly  developed  itself ;  and,  previous  to  his  fifteenth 
year,  he  had  mastered  all  the  higher  branches  of  the  exact  sciences,  and  entered 
Trinity  College,  under  Dr.  Singer,  the  present  Bishop  of  Meath,  as  he  has 
himself  informed  us,  in  his  first  speech  before  that  University,  when  he  appeared 
as  a  candidate  to  represent  her  in  parliament.  In  his  college  course  he  soon 
became  distinguished,  especially  as  a  mathematician  ;  and  before  the  termination 
of  his  first  year,  he  published  a  demonstration  of  the  Binomial  theorem,  the 
elegance  of  which  attracted  much  notice,  and  acquired  for  him  the  acquaintance 
of  the  Rev.  Charles  Boyton,  then  one  of  the  Fellows,  who  became  his  attached 
friend  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  But  his  love  for  science  did  not  seduce  him 
from  the  study  of  classical  literature  ;  and,  although  it  must  be  confessed  that 
bis  studies  were  often  fitful  and  desultory,  yet  was  he  in  general  a  successful 
competitor  for  honours  in  both  branches  of  education.  The  success  of  his  under- 
^aduate  career  justified  Napier  in  looking  forward  to  a  fellowship ;  and  accord- 
ingly, after  having  graduat^  in  1825,  he  commenced  to  read  for  that  purpose, 
and  continued  to  reside  as  a  roaster  within  the  walls.  Amongst  kis  intimate 
acquaintances,  at  this  period,  were  the  late  Dr.  William  Cooke  Taylor,  a  man 
whose  extensive  knowledge  and  great  labours  in  literature,  require  no  comment, 
and  James  Whiteside,  afterwards  his  brotherin-law,  and  recently  his  able 
colleague  as  Solicitor-General  for  Ireland.  With  such  associates  as  these,  a  less 
energetic  or  less  ambitious  spirit  than  Napier's,  would  have  been  forced  onward. 
With  such  a  mind  as  his,  progress  was  an  irresistible  impulse.  During  the 
intervals  of  severer  study,  he  cultivated  his  taste  for  polite  literature,  and  wrote 
occasionally  for  some  of  the  principal  periodicals  of  tne  day.  At  the  period  of 
which  we  speak,  the  College  Ilistorical  Society  had  not  been  revived,  and  Napier 
and  his  two  friends  earnestly  engaged  themselves  in  the  endeavour  to  restore  a 
society  which  had  fostered  and  drawn  forth  the  genius  of  the  most  eloquent 
orators  of  the  senate,  the  pulpit,  and  the  bar ;  and  they  succeeded  so  far  as  to 
establish  an  Oratorical  Society  without  the  walls  of  the  College.  The  intimacy 
which  Napier  had  formed  with  Dr.  Boyton,  though  originating  in  the  s^nupathies 
which  congenial  scientific  tastes  inspired,  was  nevertheless  destined  lo  intiuence 
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the  political  views  of  tbe  joung  student.  His  tendencies  were,  indeed,  pre- 
viously conservative ;  they  now  became  fixedly  so,  and  an  opportunity  ere  long 
arose  to  introduce  him  to  the  country  in  the  character  of  a  politician.  In  the 
year  1828,  the  leaders  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  most  influential  commoners  of 
Ireland  considered  that  the  emergencies  of  the  times  demanded  an  energetic 
union  and  co-operation  of  the  Protestants,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving,  in  its 
integrity,  the  constitution  as  then  established.  Accordingly,  upon  the  16th  of 
August  of  that  year,  a  numerous  meeting  took  place  in  Dublin,  at  which  the 
Brunswick  Constitutional  Club  of  Ireland  was  formed,  of  which  Mr.  Boy  ton 
was  one  of  the  secretaries.  The  establishment  of  local  clubs  throughout  the 
country  soon  followed ;  and,  on  the  28th  of  October,  a  meeting  of  the  graduates 
of  our  University  was  held,  at  Morrisson's  Great  Rooms,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  College  Club.  Upon  this  occasion  Napier  was  present,  and  made  his 
first  essay  on  the  arena  of  politics,  in  a  speech  of  great  promise.  He  gave  a 
dear  and  able  review  of  the  Protestant  institutions  of  the  country,  from  the 
B«formation,  and  demonstrated  how  firmly  the  prosperity  of  Britain  was  based 
upon  that  religion ;  while  in  the  progress  he  exhibited  the  stores  of  a  mind 
richly  cultivated  in  classic  literature.  Upon  this  subject  we  are  not  disposed  to 
dwell.  The  hand  of  time  has  softened  down  many  of  the  asperities  of  party 
feeling  which  then  existed :  the  great  measure  of  Roman  Catholic  Emancipa. 
tion  passed  in  the  following  year  :  many  of  the  great  leaders,  then  arrayed 
against  each  other,  have  passed  away  from  the  scene  of  earthly  strife,  and  others 
have  lived  to  fiind  that,  on  all  sides,  there  are  things  to  be  forgiven  and 
forgotten. 

Previous  to  this,  Napier  had  abandoned  the  intention  of  sitting  for  a  fellow- 
ship, and  he  now  resolved  on  going  to  the  bar.  He  went  to  London  with  this 
object,  and  applied  himself  diligently  to  the  prosecution  of  legal  studies,  being 
a  constant  attendant  on  the  lectures  of  Mr.  Amos,  then  professor  of  common 
law  at  the  London  University,  and  he  became  a  pupil  of  Mr.  (afterwards  Ju&. 
tice)  Patteson,  then  the  leading  practitioner  in  common  law.  Under  that  emi. 
nent  lawyer,  he  accjuired  a  sound  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  princi|)les  of 
our  laws,  and  the  science  of  pleading,  a  knowledge  which  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  subsequent  eminence  in  his  profession.  Upon  the  promotion  of  Patteson  to 
the  bench  in  1830,  Napier  commenced  to  practise  as  a  pleader  in  London,  and 
during  his  first  and  onlv  term  there  his  success  was  such  as  to  hold  out  very 
strong  encouragement  to  nim  to  persevere. 

But  Providence  had  destined  nim  for  another  course  —  a  Providence  which 
ordereth  all  things  well,  and  whose  wisdom  and  goodness  men  senerally  acknow- 
ledge in  the  retrospect.  The  urgent  solicitation  of  friends  at  nome,  who  knew 
well  how  to  estimate  his  powers,  and  confidently  looked  forward  to  his  sHCcess  in 
his  own  country,  induced  him  to  abandon  his  chambers  and  return  to  Ireland ; 
and  he  was  called  to  the  Irish  bar  in  Easter  term,  1831.  We  shall  not  venture 
to  speculate  upon  the  consequences  to  Napier  of  thus  changing  the  scene  of  his 
exertions.  It  may  be  that  in  England  a  higher  professional  position,  and  larger 
professional  income,  might  have  resulted  from  his  pursuing  his  original  design, 
and  like  his  able  master,  he  mi^ht  now  be  adorning  the  judicial  bench 
of  that  coimtry.  But  even  if  it  might  have  been  so,  we  beheve  his  choice 
was  a  wise  and  a  happy  one.  He  has  grown  up  to  name  and  fame  amongst  his 
own  people ;  happv  in  having  no  ties  of  relationship  severed,  no  bonds  of  youth- 
ful  friendships  broken :  they  who  witnessed  his  promise  as  a  boy,  his  distinctions 
as  a  youth,  were  still  beside  him,  man^  pursumg  the  same  path,  all  cheering 
him  onward  with  their  sympathy  and  their  love  in  that  course  which  has  ultimately 
led  him  to  the  highest  position  which  a  practising  barrister  can  attain.  He  chose 
for  his  circuit,  of  course,  the  North-Eastem,  which  included  his  own  county, 
and  went  his  first  circuit  in  the  spring  of  1832.  His  character  was  already  be- 
fore him,  and  he  speedily  got  into  business  on  the  circuit,  which  necessarily  led 
to  business  in  town  also.  To  the  public  at  large,  there  is  little  interesting  in  the 
life  of  a  practising  barrister.  Study  and  seclusion,  and  regular  attendance  in 
court  during  term,  and  going  the  circuit  twice  a  year,  make  up  the  sum  total  of 
his  monotonous  existence,  so  far  as  the  public  sec.  But  in  the  Court  and  the 
Hall  the  rising  man  is  marked  and  watched  with  an  attention  that  is  IJull  of  in- 
terest to  those  in  the  sphere  within  which  he  moves.     So  it  was  with  Napier;  he 
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quickly  acquired  the  character  of  a  sound  lawyer  and  an  accurate  pleader.  Both 
in  town  and  on  the  circuit  he  was  now  engaged  in  most  cases  of  importance  in 
the  common  law  courts,  and  in  criminal  cases  ;  and  wherever  the  pleadings  in  a 
case  required  particular  skill,  or  involved  technical  niceties,  attorneys  began  to 
consider  Joseph  Napier  one  of  the  best  men  in  the  hall.  In  the  year  1840,  some 
members  of  tne  Irish  bar  conceiving  that  some  enlightened  system  of  legal  edu- 
cation should  be  established  in  this  country^  a  society  was  formed  by  them, 
called  the  Law  Institute.  Amongst  those  favourable  to  these  views  was  Mr. 
Napier,  who  took  an  active  part  in  its  educational  objects,  and  delivered  gra. 
tuitousiy  many  lectures  on  the  common  law,  which  were  very  popular,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  subsequent  improvements  now  in  progress,  and  likely 
to  be  consummated  at  no  distant  day. 

In  the  spring  assizes  of  the  year  1843,  a  remarkable  criminal  trial  was  had  at 
Monaghan ;  remarkable  not  onl^  by  reason  of  the  political  notoriety  of  the  party 
on  trm,  but  still  more  so  as  havmg  led  to  an  adjuaication  upon  a  question  as  to 
the  rights  of  persons  on  trial  for  non-capital  felonies.  We  allude  to  the  case  of 
The  Queen  v.  Samuel  Gray,  The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  firing  a  pistol 
at  one  James  Cunningham,  with  intent  to  kill  him,  or  do  him  grievous  bodily 
harm.  The  ofience  was  declared  by  the  Ist  Victoria,  cap.  85,  to  be  a  felony, 
and  punishable  with  transportation  for  life,  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  fifteen 
years,  or  imprisonment  for  any  term  not  exceeding  three  years.  When  the  jury 
panel  was  called  over,  Mr.  Napier  and  Mr.  Whiteside,  who  were  counsel  for  the 
prisoner,  challenged  one  of  the  jurors  peremptorily,  and  the  Crown  demurred 
to  the  challenge,  relying  on  the  law  being,  as  had  been  more  than  once  decided 
by  the  Irish  judges  and  as  the  practice  had  always  been,  that  in  cases  of  capital 
felony  alone  such  a  right  existed.  The  challenge  was  disallowed,  and  the  trial 
proceeded,  which  terminated  in  a  conviction.  The  point  was  afterwards  argued 
Defore  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  upon  a  motion  ni  arrest  of  judgment,  with 
great  ability  by  both  the  prisoner's  counsel,  and  the  Court  ruled  in  favour  of  the 
Crown ;  Justice  Perrin  alone  dissenting.  Mr.  Napier,  however,  felt  strongly 
convinced  that  his  view  of  the  law  was  &e  correct  one,  and  he  determined  never 
to  rest  till  he  had  the  decision  of  the  highest  le^al  tribunal  of  the  realm  upon  the 
point.  In  the  meantime,  the  important  tri^  of  O'Connell  and  others,  for  a 
seditious  conspiracy  arising  out  of  the  Clontarf  meeting  of  1843,  took  place, 
which  resulted  in  the  conviction  of  the  traversers  ;  and  a  writ  of  error  in  that 
case  was  brought  to  the  House  of  Lords  on  their  behalf.  The  reputation  of  Mr. 
Napier  was  now  so  high,  that  both  the  Crown  and  the  traversers  were  anxious 
to  secure  his  professional  services.  Strangely  enough  it  so  happened  that  re- 
tainers from  both  sides  were  sent  to  his  house  on  the  same  day,  and  forwarded 
to  him  where  he  was  at  the  time  in  Belfast,  by  the  same  mail ;  but  while  the 
retainer  of  the  Crown  was  delivered  by  post  in  due  course  in  the  morning, 
that  of  the  traversers,  which  was  made  up  in  a  parcel,  had  been  overlooked  at 
the  post-office  until  the  evening,  and  was  not  delivered  until  Mr.  Napier  had 
posted  his  letter,  acknowledging  and  accepting  the  retainer  for  the  Crown. 
A  discussion  took  place  between  the  agents  for  the  respective  parties,  each 
insisting  on  his  right  to  the  services  of  an  advocate  whom  each  felt  was  worth 
contending  for,  and  the  point  was  ultimately  left  to  the  arbitrament  of  (we 
believe)  mr.  Holmes,  who  decided  that  Mr.  Napier  was,  for  the  time,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Crown. 

The  writ  of  error  was  also  brought  in  Gray's  case,  and  it  so  happened  that 
both  were  heard  before  the  House  of  Lords  within  a  very  short  time  of  each  other. 

The  point  raised  in  Gray's  cnse  was,  as  we  have  seen,  one  of  great  public 
importance,  and  the  law  stafiTof  both  countries  were  engaged  in  upholding  Uie 
decision  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  Crown.  Against  these  Mr.  Napier 
entered  the  lists  single-handed.  His  argument  in  this  case  was  a  masterly 
one.  He  reviewed  the  entire  doctrine  of  the  right  of  challenge  at  common  law, 
beginning  with  the  older  authorities,  and  following  it  through  to  those  of  our 
own  times,  and  succeeded  in  convincing  the  high  and  learned  judicial  tribunal, 
and  reversing  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench.  An  allusion  to  this 
case  was  made  not  long  since  upon  the  examination  of  a  witness  before  the  select 
committee  on  outrages  (Ireland)  in  a  manner  which  we  think  was  neither  very 
ingenuous,  nor  very  successful,  by  a  learned  member  of  that  committee,  with  the 
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object  of  showing  that  Mr,  Napier  had,  at  his  own  expense,  carried  the  case  on 
a  point  of  law  to  the  House  of  Lords,  to  secure  the  acquittal  of  Gray  as  being  an 
Orangeman.  Mr.  Napier,  who  was  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  was  sub* 
sequently  examined,  and  we  give  part  of  his  evidence  on  the  subject,  not  only 
as  a  refutation  of  the  implied  charge  against  him,  but  as  giving  a  brief  summary 
of  the  case  itself : — 

"  I  was  originally  retained  in  that  case  as  counsel  upoi)  an  ejectment  on  the  title  tried 
In  Armagh,  along  with  Mr.  Tombe,  Mr.  Holmes,  and  Mr.  Whiteaidei  in  the  r^^lar  way  on 
the  civil  side,  for  Sam  Gray;  and  out  of  that  the  transaction  occmred  which  was  the 
snbjcct  matter  of  the  criminal  prosecution  afterwards.  On  the  firtst  trial  of  Sam  Gray  for  the 
murder  of  Morphy,  I  was  regularly  employed  as  his  coansel,  with  Bfr.  Tombe  and  Mr.  White- 
side, in  the  ordinary  and  usual  way,  and  was  regularly  feed  and  paid.  On  that  trial  he  was 
acquitted ;  and  I  have  no  hedtation  in  saying,  that  upon  the  evidc-noe  I  think  thever^ct  was 
right ;  and  we  all  thought  upon  the  evidence  as  it  stood,  the  verdict  was  right.  .  .  .  After 
the  trial  the  Crown  discovered  something  with  regard  to  Farlow*s  character,  which  made 
them  doubt  whether  he  was  the  credible  witness  we  had  all  given  him  credit  for ;  then  there 
was  a  second  trial,  not  for  the  murder,  because  having  been  acquitted  of  that  he  could  not  be 
again  tried  ;  but  there  was  a  sbot  fired  at  another  dt  the  party,  wluch  missed,  and  he  was 

indicted  for  shooting  with  intent  to  murder. One 

of  the  jury  was  taken  ill  during  the  trial,  and  the  jury  had  to  be  discharged.  On  the 
third  trial  coming  on,  Gray  made  an  application  to  the  court ;  and  it  was  stated  the  expense 
of  these  proceedings  had  ruined  hiro,  and  he  begged  that  counsel  and  attorney  might  be 
assigned  by  the  court  to  defend  him.  That  is  usual  when  a  party  is  unable  to  pay ;  and 
the  ordinary  and  Usual  course  has  been,  for  the  Crown  to  pay  the  reasonable  expenses  of  the 
defence.  Tlie  judge  (and  1  think  it  was  Judge  Crampton  who  tried  him  on  that  occasion) 
assigned  myself  and  Mr.  Whiteside  as  his  counsel ;  and  a  counsel  has  no  right  to  refuse,  when 
he  is  assigned  by  the  judge.  If  a  barrister  is  assigned  to  defend  a  prisoner,  he  is  bound,  by 
his  position,  to  do  it.  Accordingly,  on  that  oocasion,  we  appeared  to  defend  Gray ;  and  on 
that  occasion  the  jury  disagreed.  Then  the  (arown  removed  tlie  case  irom  the  criminal  side  of 
the  court,  and  took  it  to  the  nut  prt'tM  side ;  it  came  down  a  fourth  time  for  trial ;  and  on 
that  occasion  we  were  again  assigned  by  Mr.  Justice  Perrin  to  defend  Gray.  I  raised  the 
question,  which  liad  been  a  very  moot  question  in  Ireland,  of  the  right  of  peremptory  challenge 
by  a  prisoner  in  a  case  of  felony  not  capital ;  for  he  was  nut  tried  on  that  occasion  for  a 
capital  felony,  but  a  transportable  felony.  That  question  was  raised,  and  was  put  on  the 
record ;  it  came  up  to  Dublin,  and  it  was  argued  before  the  Court  of  Queen*s  Bench  by 

myself  and  Mr.  Whiteside The  judges  differed 

in  opinion,  Mr.  Justice  Perrin  differing  from  the  rest  of  the  court,  and  we  considered  that  his 
law  was  right,  and  the  House  of  Lords  thimght  so.  The  Crown  then  reftised  to  {wy  any  fees, 
and  for  performing  our  duty  we  were  not  allowed  one  farthing  of  fees ;  and  they  were 
ultimately  refused  by  the  Crown.  My  position  was  this,  that  there  being  an  important  point 
of  law,  involving  the  right  to  challenge,  which  would  arise  upon  every  trial  in  a  case  of 
transportable  felony,  having  the  opinion  of  one  learned  judge  with  me,  ard  being  counsel  for 
the  man,  and  the  fees  being  refused  by  the  Crown,  I  thought  it  was  an  attempt  to  oppress 
him  ;  and  I  certainly  did  say,  that  if  the  case  went  further,  I  would  not  seek  for  any  compen- 
sation or  remuneration  for  arguing  the  case.  Accordingly  the  officers,  both  in  Ireland  and 
Sngland,  remitted  their  feis  under  the  circumstances,  on  bringing  the  appeal ;  I  came  over 
here ;  I  never  got  one  farthing ;  I  did  not  pay  any  money  out  of  my  ovn  pocket,  except 
travelling  expenses,  in  coming  over ;  but  it  so  happened  that,  at  the  same  time  I  was  coming 
over  in  the  case  of  Mr.  O'Connell,  who  had  also  a  point  before  the  Huuse  of  Lords ;  and  both 
the  cases  were  argued  in  the  same  week.  T  argued  the  case  before  the  House  of  Lords,  bat  I 
was  never  paid  one  farthing  in  any  way.  I  did  my  duty  as  counsel,  having  been  assigned, 
and  got  nothing  for  it.  The  House  of  Lords  decided  that  on  the  point  of  law  the  counsel  for 
Gray  were  right,  and  awarded  a  venire  de  fsovo,  which  would  have  enabled  the  Crown,  if  they 
had  thought  proper,  to  proceed  again ;  but  they  thought  they  had  gone  far  enough,  and 
dropped  the  proceeding.** 

The  argument  of  Mr.  Napier  in  Gray's  case  established  for  him  a  high  repu- 
tation in  England  as  a  sound  and  able  lawyer.  Baron  Parke  characterised  it  as 
"an  able  argument.'*  He  received  many  flattering  messages  from  those  who 
were  best  qualified  to  pronounce  an  opinion,  and,  upon  his  return  to  Ireland*  he 
received  a  silk  gown  from  Sir  Edward  Sugden,  then  Chancellor  of  Ireland.  The 
acceptance  of  the  position  of  Queen's  Counsel,  is  one  which  at  once  tests  the  real 
merits  of  a  barrister,  and  his  estimation  with  tho  public.  If  he  be  indeed  fit  to 
take  a  leading  place,  he  soon  attains  it :  if  his  promotion  be  the  result  of  anything 
else  than  true  professional  merit,  his  fee-book  will  not  fail  to  dissipate  any  delu- 
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sion  under  which  he  may  have  laboured  as  to  his  competency  to  sit  amongst  the 
magnates  within  the  bar.  There  is  not  indeed  a  sorrier  signt  than  that  which 
the  object  of  political  feelings  or  private  nepotism  presents^  when  he  sits  amongst 
the  leaders  of  the  profession,  thrust  out  of  tne  class  of  business  which  he  was  com- 
petent to  discharge  respectably  outside  the  bar,  without  acquiring  that  to  which 
his  abilities  are  unequal.  Not  so  was  it  with  Mr.  Napier :  he  at  once  took  his 
place  amongst  the  first  of  the  silk  gowns,  as  he  had  previously  been  amongst  the 
y&ry  highest  of  the  stuff  ones.  And  so,  with  extending  celebrity  and  increasing 
business,  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  man  whose  ultimate  elevation  to  the  highest 
honours  of  his  profession,  might  fairly  be  calculated  upon. 

In  the  following  year  he  was  engaged  before  the  House  of  Lords,  upon  an 
appeal  from  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in  the  case  of  Lord  Dungannon  v.  Smith. 
The  case  was  one  of  considerable  interest,  as  well  to  the  legal  profession  upon 
the  point  of  law  involved,  as  it  was  to  the  noble  appellant,  by  reason  of  the 
amount  of  property  which  depended  upon  the  decision. 

Mr.  Napier  ara:ued  the  demurrer,  on  behalf  of  Lord  Dungannon,  before  Sir 
Michael  O'Lounfhlen ;  and  Sir  Edward  Sugden  having,  pro  forma,  affijrmed  the 
decision,  Lord  Dungannon  appealed  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  brouzht  Mr. 
Napier  specially  to  argue  the  question.  It  was  in  truth  an  up-hill  work.  A  recent 
decision  of  the  Vice  Chancellor  of  England,  affirmed  upon  appeal  by  Lord 
Cottenham — we  allude  to  the  case  of  Ibbetson  v.  Ibbetson — was  a  strong  au- 
thority against  Lord  Dun^jannon,  and,  indeed,  formed  the  basis  of  the  judgment 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  Ireland  ;  besides,  the  opinions  taken  in  England  by 
the  noble  appellant  were  generally  unfavourable  and  all  discouraging.  Still,  how- 
ever. Lord  Dungannon  determined  upon  having  the  highest  judicial  decision  upon 
a  point  in  which  he  thought  common  sense  was,  at  all  events,  in  his  favour.  Upon 
Mr.  Napier  who,  as  he  himself  observed,  had  served  an  apprenticeship  to  the 
case,  ho  relied  with  the  utmost  confidence  that  no  resource  which  learning  or  as- 
siduity could  supply,  woUld  be  unexplored.  And  in  this  he  was  not  deceived. 
The  appeal  was  opened  by  the  late  Mr.  Hodgson,  of  the  English  bar,  on  behalf 
of  Lord  Dungannon ;  Lord  Lyndhurst,  as  Chancellor,  presided,  assisted  bv  Lord 
Cottenham,  the  previous  Chancellor,  Lord  Brougham,  Lord  Campbell,  and 
thirteen  of  the  law  judges.  His  statement  of  the  case  was  long  and  elaborate ; 
but  he  made  so  little  impression  on  the  house,  that  at  the  conclusion  the  counsel 
for  the  respondent  did  not  expect  to  be  called  on  for  any  argument  in  reply.  Mr. 
Napier  then  followed  on  the  same  side  with  Mr.  Hodgson.  His  speech  was  one 
of  remarkable  ability  and  learning.  With  great  skill  he  applied  himself  to  the 
case ;  he  arrested  the  attention  of  the  court  by  the  masterlyr  review  of  all  the 
cases;  and  ere  he  concluded  his  argument  for  the  first  day,  which  occupied  about 
an  hour,  it  was  evident  that  the  enemy*s  flank  was  turned,  and  that  some  of  the 
court,  if  not  thoroughly  convinced  already,  wavered  in  their  opinions.  Upon 
the  following  day  he  resumed  his  argument,  and  spoke  for  three  hours,  with  an 
ability  which  commanded  the  entire  attention  of  his  auditory,  and  in  its  progress 
elicited  more  than  once  the  marked  approval  of  several  of  the  noble  lords.  At 
the  close  of  his  argument,  as  Mr.  Napier  was  gathering  up  his  papers.  Lord 
Lyndhurst  remarked  to  Mr.  Hodgson,  that  the  house  and  the  judses  begged  to 
express  their  admiration  of  the  able  argument  which  the^  had  heard,  and  re- 
quested that  Mr.  Napier  should  be  informed  of  this  their  opimon — Lord  Brougham 
adding,  <<a  most  remarkably  able  argument."  The  result  was,  that  the  respon- 
dent's counsel  were  called  upon  to  speak,  and,  instead  of  the  easy  victory  wnich 
they  had  anticipated,  they  found  themselves  obliged  to  apply  all  their  energies 
and  learning  to  answer  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Napier.  The  respondents  havmg 
closed,  it  remained  for  Lord  Dungannon's  counsel  to  reply,  and,  at  the  specisu 
request  of  the  noble  appellant,  and  with  the  ready  and  unconditional  assent  of 
Mr.  Hodgson,  the  general  reply  was  confided  to  Mr.  Napier.  Accordingly,  upon 
the  24th  of  Jane,  1845,  Mr.  Napier  replied  ;  he  answered  the  arguments  of  hia 
learned  opponents  with  great  force  and  ingenuity,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
ablest  and  the  most  erudite  specimens  of  forensic  eloquence  upon  record. 
Snch  was  its  efiect,  that  it  completely  won  over  two  eminent  judges,  Baren 
Parke  and  Justice  Fatteson,  who  considered  it  conclusive ;  though,  unfortunately, 
the  current  of  authority,  and  especially  the  case  of  Ibbetson  v,  Ibbetson, 
were  too  strong  against  him  to  give  a  majority  in  his  favour.     At  the  conclusion 
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of  the  speech,  the  Lord  Chancellor  informed  l^lr.  Napier  that  it  was  the  opinion 
of  all  tne  noble  and  learned  lords  present,  that  the  case  was  extremely  well 
argued  by  the  learned  counsel,  and  both  Lords  Campbell  and  Brougham,  as  well 
as  Baron  Parke  and  Justice  Fatteson,  in  the  course  of  their  judgments,  pro- 
nounced the  argument  of  Mr.  Napier  to  be  a  very  able  one.  The  decision  of 
the  house  was,  however,  adverse  to  Lord  Dungannon ;  but  his  able  advocate  had 
the  consolation  of  receiving  high  eulogy  from  those  whose  opinions  were  of  the 
greatest  value.  In  a  letter  from  Lord  Dungannon,  who  expressed  his  entire 
satisfaction  and  gratitude  for  the  manner  in  which  his  case  had  been  con. 
ducted,  that  nobleman  writes: — *'Mr.  T.  told  me  that  Baron  Parke  had 
stated  to  him  on  the  circuit,  that  the  argument  was  the  most  able  and  masterly 
he  had  ever  listened  to ;  and  such,  he  added,  was  the  opinion  of  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst."  •* I  certainly  never  read,"  observes  an  eminent  mdividual,  "a  more 
able  and  intellectual  appeal,  showing  great  talent  and  acuteness,  with  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  his  subject ;  and  his  arguments  are  powerfully  backed  by  cases 
which  must  have  occupied  immense  labour  and  industry  to  have  collected  to. 
gether ;  moreover  his  Ltnguage  is  really  classically  beautiful."  But,  perhaps,  the 
eulogy  most  grateful  to  his  heart  was  that  bestowed  upon  him  by  one  whose 

i'udgment,  sound,  discriminating  and  severe,  is  looked  up  to  by  all  who  know 
lim,  and  whose  experience  and  habitual  sobriety  of  mind  make  him  chary  of 
praise.  Mr.  Holmes,  the  honoured  veteran  and  ornament  of  the  Irish  bar,  the 
leader  of  his  own  circuit,  and  the  father  of  the  profession,  afler  having  read  the 
argument,  wrote  to  Mr.  Napier  in  the  following  terms : — '*  I  have  received  from 
the  perusal  of  it  great  pleasure,  and  much  information.  I  consider  the  argument 
not  only  a  most  able  one,  as  applied  to  the  particular  case,  but  also  a  very  dear, 
satisfactory,  and  useful  exposition  of  the  principles  which  should  govern  courts 
in  the  construction  of  wills,  and  indeed  in  their  decisions  generally.'* 

Though  the  decision  in  this  case  was  adverse  to  Lord  Dungannon,  the  argu- 
ment  of  his  Irish  counsel  placed  that  gentleman  in  a  very  high  position  in 
the  estimation  of  English  jurists,  and  has  led  to  hiS  being  engaged  in  several 
appeals  before  the  House  of  Lords;  and  he  has  invariably  experienced  the  most 
marked  consideration  from  Lords  Campbell  and  Brougham,  as  well  as  from  Lord 
Lyndhurst,  and  the  English  judges. 

Meantime  the  friends  of  Mr.  Napier  were  solicitous  that  he  should  seek  ano- 
ther field  for  the  exercise  and  development  of  talents,  which  they  felt  convinced 
(and  the  issue  has  justified  their  convictions)  were  eminently  calculated  to  make 
him  an  efficient  and  useful  member  of  the  senate.  His  learning  and  industry- 
gave  him  the  power  of  comprehending  and  mastering  every  question  which  was 
submitted  to  his  intellect,  and  his  patient  endurance  of  toil  enabled  him  to  be- 
conie  acquainted  with  the  minutest  details.  In  addition  to  these,  he  was  a  man 
of  high  monil  principles,  strongly  attached  to  what  is  called  the  evangelical  party 
in  the  Church,  a  ^ithful  friend  to  the  clergy,  whose  rights  he  had  consistently 
advocated,  and  with  whose  grievances  he  had  always  sympathised. 

The  dissolution  of  Parliament  in  1847  offered  an  opportunity  for  putting  Mr. 
Napier  forward  as  a  candidate  for  some  Irish  seat,  and  many  circumstances  com- 
bined to  direct  the  hopes  of  his  friends  towards  the  University  of  Dublin.  A 
feeling  had  been  long  growing  up  among  the  electors,  that  it  was  disparaging 
to  our  University,  and  nijurious  to  her  reputation,  that  she  should  be  represented 
by  any  other  than  one  who  bad  been  educated  within  her  walls,  and  received  his 
degree  at  her  own  hands,  and  thus  become  acquainted  with  her  requirements,  and 
instinctively  attached  to  her  system  and  her  interests.  At  the  previous  election 
in  1842,  public  expression  was  given  to  this  sentiment  in  a  resolution  signed  by 
several  of  the  fellows,  and  a  committee  was  formed  to  support  the  canvass  of  Dr. 
Longfield  against  Mr.  George  Alexander  Hamilton,  a  graduate  of  Oxford. 
That  an  opposition  should  be  organised  against  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Hamilton— 
one  of  known  abilit;^,  integrity,  and  business  habits ;  a  gentleman  whose  personal 
virtues  won  him  universal  esteem,  and  whose  high  station  and  ancient  family 
connexion  with  the  county  of  Dublin  insured  him  extensive  support — that  an 
opposition  should  be  organised  against  such  a  man  was  the  highest  evidence  of 
the  cogency  of  that  principle,  and  of  the  sincerity  of  those  who  advocated  it. 
Before  the  day  of  election,  however,  arrived.  Dr.  Longfield  withdrew  from  the 
contest,  and  Mr.  Hamilton  was  returned  without  opposition.    The  hone:<t  and 
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able  course  of  usefulness  which  that  honourable  gentleman  has  pursued  from  the 
day  of  his  election  to  the  present^  and  the  unceasing  attention  he  has  devoted  to 
every  interest  of  the  University,  and  upholding  the  rights  of  every  class  of  his 
constituents,  deserve  their  unabated  confidence  and  gratitude ;  and  those  who 
failed  to  establish  the  principle  for  which  they  then  contended,  have  at  least  the 
consolation  to  feel  that  the  University  suffered  the  least  possible  detriment  in  the 
violation  of  that  principle  in  this  instance.  In  his  case,  too,  we  are  happy  to  say, 
a  conflict  between  principle  and  inclination  can  never  again  arise.  Our  University 
has  most  worthily  conferred  on  their  able  representative  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws,  and  thus  affiliated  one  who  has  proved  himself  worthy  of  her  adoption. 

But  the  former  colleague  of  Mr.  Ilamilton,  at  the  period  of  the  dissolu-i 
lution,  not  onl^  laboured  under  the  disadvantage  of  not  having  been  a  graduate 
of  the  University,  but  had  subjected  himself  to  the  hostility  of  a  zealous  and  un- 
compromising party,  by  the  course  he  had  pursued  in  parliament  on  questions  of 
pubhc  interest  at  the  time.  Into  the  merits  of  this  latter  ground  of  complaint 
we  shall  not  enter.  We  desire  to  refrain,  as  we  firmly  believe  would  the  gentle- 
man whose  biography  we  are  now  sketching,  from  a  word  that  might  give  pain 
to  Mr.  Shaw.  He  has  retired  from  parliamentary  life  for  ever,  and  we  would 
wish  to  remember  him  as  one  whose  acknowledged  ability  and  manly  eloquence 
raised  him  to  very  high  consideration  in  the  senate,  and  conferred  a  lustre  upon 
his  native  land. 

Thus  a  strong  desire  to  put  forward  a  candidate  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Shaw 
was  manifested ;  but  the  difficalty  of  finding  a  graduate  of  the  University,  who 
would  be  likely  to  obtain  the  confidence  of  the  great  body  of  the  electors,  was 
considerable.    No  one  who  could  not  combine  the  support  of  a  large  amount  of 
all  parties  in  his  favour,  could  have  the  least  chance  against  a  man  whose  friends 
were  still  numerous,  however  hb  popularity  might  have  been  shaken,  and  who 
had  the  vast  advantag^e  of  the  long-established  practice  of  universities,  not  to 
displace  a  member  during  his  life,  except  upon  the  abandonment  of  some  great 
principle,  or  the  forfeiture  of  that  conndence  which  belongs  to  personal  charac- 
ter.    Air.  Napier  was  selected  as  the  man  who  could  most  largely  unite  in  him- 
self the  qualifications  likely  to  ensure   success.     The   constituency  may  be 
divided  into  four  classes  —  the  Church,  the  Bar,  the  Medical  Profession,  and 
the  Educated  Gentry ;  with  a  large  body  of  the  first,  as  we  have  said,  Mr.  Napier 
was  a  deserved  favourite,  for  he  had  been  long  their  counsellor  and  their  friend. 
The  Bar  of  Ireland  were  justly  proud  of  him,  and  he  was  bound  to  most  of  its 
influential  members  by  the  strong  bonds  of  that  brotherhood  which  daily  con- 
verse in  an  honourable  profession  forms  ;  and  in  no  profession,  it  may  truly  be 
said,  are  those  bonds  drawn  more  closely  than  in  his.     They  had  witnessed  liis 
advancement,  and  shared  oflen  in  the  triumph  of  his  personal  exertions;  they  knew 
how  thoroughly  he  loved  his  profession,  and  how  much  he  had  laboured  to  im. 
prove  legal  education ;  and  they  felt  that  the  character  and  honour  of  the  profes- 
sion might  be  safely  confided  to  him  as  its  collegiate  representative.    Upon  more 
than  one  important  occasion  he  had  been  honoured  with  the  confidence  of  leading 
members  of  the  medical  body ;  he  had  been  generally  the  legal  adviser  of  the 
Colleges  of  Surgeons  and  Physicians,  and  was  fully  acquainted  with  their  privi. 
leges  and  the  rights  which  they  required  to  be  protected.     To  the  general  body 
of  the  electors  he  was  recommended  by  his  collegiate  attainments,  and  the  active 
part  which  he  had  always  taken  in  identi^ing  himself  with  the  Historical  Society, 
and  literature  in  general.     Just  at  this  time,  too,  the  celebrated  trial  of  Brashie 
v.  Dr.  Renehan,  the  President  of  Maynooth,  for  libel,  came  on.    Mr.  Napier, 
who  was  engaged  for  the  plaintiff,  had  the  reply ;  and  so  ably  did  he  vmdi. 
cate  the  rights  of  his  client,  so  uncompromisingly  did  he  put  forward  the  cause  of 
religious  liberty,  that,  without  assailing  the  religious  faith  of  the  defendant,  but 
appealing  to  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  the  jurors  as  men,  he  secured  a  ver- 
diet  from  a  jury  upon  which  were  no  less  than  five  Roman  Catholics.    It  was, 
therefore,  determined  to  solicit  Mr.  Napier  to  allow  himself  to  be  put  in  nomi- 
nation ;  and  in  the  event  of  his  declining,  the  intention  was  to  put  forward  Mr. 
Butt.     Not  without  considerable  hesitation  Mr.  Napier  accepted  the  honour 
thus  offered  to  him,  and  issued  his  address  when  he  was  assured  that  his  refusal 
would  not  prevent  a  contest. 
Another  candidate  was  put  forward  in  assertion  of  the  principle  of  which  we 
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have  spoken—^ne  who^e  genius  and  learning  were  of  the  highest  order,  though 
his  devotion  to  science,  b^  withdrawing  him  much  from  the  practical  detaiU  of 
life,  would  probably  have  impaired  his  efficiency  as  a  public  man.  We  allude 
to  one  who  not  only  gave  lustre  to  our  own  University,  but  shed  abroad  the 
light  of  his  world-wide  reputation — the  sifted  and  lamented  Professor  Mac- 
Cullagh.  Never,  we  believe,  in  the  annals  of  the  College,  has  any  election 
taken  place  within  her  walls  that  more  profoundly  agitated  the  electors  than  did 
that  of  1847.  When  we  remember  that  the  most  fruitful  element  of  excite- 
ment in  this  country,  namely,  religious  differencos,  was  necessarily  absent,  and 
that  it  can  scarcely  be  said  any  spirit  of  party  prJitics-*we  mean  such  as  divide 
Whig  from  Tory,  Conservative  from  Radical — was  at  all  mixed  up  with  the  con. 
tention,  we  are  forced  to  trace  much  of  the  excitement  which  existed  throughout 
to  the  fact,  that  this  was  a  contest  to  assert  a  ^rcat  principle,  that  the  repre- 
sentatives  of  the  Irish  University  should,  like  tuose  of  the  sister  kingdom*  be 
educated  within  the  walls  of  the  institution  which  they  were  to  represent.  Other 
motives  for  excitement,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  mingled  with  that 
which  we  hold  to  have  been  the  paramount  one.  The  proceedings  commenced 
on  the  4th  of  August,  1847.  The  fourth  candidate  proposed  was  Mr.  Napier, 
by  Dr.  Hart,  and  he  was  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mortimer  O'Sullivan. 
When  he  rose  in  his  turn  to  address  the  electors,  he  was  most  enthusiastically 
received.  He  briefly  detailed  his  connexion  with  the  College  since  his  fifteenth 
year,  his  progress  at  his  profession,  and  not  ungracefully  alluded  to  the  high 
encomium  which  the  venerable  Sergeant  Warren  had  just  before  pronounced 
upon  him,  It  had  been  put  forward  against  Mr.  Napier  that  his  contest  with 
Mr.  Shaw  was  a  personal  one ;  to  this  charge  he  thus  replied — 

**  When  Mr.  Shaw  asserts  that  this  is  a  personal  contest  between  bim  and  me,  involving 
no  principle,  I  join  issue  with  bim  on  that.  I  have  no  merely  personal  object,  nor  have  I 
any  personal  feeling  against  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  A  feeling  has  for  some  time  prevailed 
in  the  constituency,  and  I  shared  in  it  myself,  that  the  representation  of  the  Univenuty  was 
far  from  satisfactory  (hear,  and  cheers).  I  was  applied  to  on  the  subject  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  but  declined  pressing  myself  forward  ;  and  recently  I  said  I  would  renpond  when- 
ever I  shotdd  have  reason  to  believe  that  I  would  be  approved  by  a  sabstantial  portion  of  the 
constituency.  I  do  not  go  into  the  details,  which  have  been  so  much  before  the  pobVc,  and 
admitted  by  lir.  Shawns  friends ;  bot  the  charge  against  me,  that  I  sounded  the  electors 
before  I  announced  myself  as  a  candidate,  I  declare,  on  the  honour  of  a  gentleman  and  the 
word  of  a  Christian  man^  is  utterly  destitute  of  any  foundation  in  truth  or  facL  ....  I 
asked  no  one  elector  for  his  vote  or  support^  until  the  requisition  I  received  was  presented  to 
me ;  and  I  was  morally  satisfied,  from  tlie  assurance  of  friends,  that  the  step  would  be 
approved  of  by  the  majority  of  the  electors.*' 

He  concluded  his  vigorous  and  classical  address  in  these  words  :— 

"  Gentlemen,  X  am  one  of  yourselves ;  I  feel  my  bosom  glow  with  youthful  associations ; 
as  I  look  around  the  place  in  which  we  are  now  assembled,  what  memories  rush  into  my 
heart,  and  awaken  those  deep  emotions  which  are  amongst  the  high  mysteries  of  our  being. 
Behold,  around  me  on  every  side,  my  brethren  and  companions.  Yes,  graduates  of  Oxford ! 
I  can  here  appeal  to  a  feeling  you  could  not  infuse  into  your  hearts — a  child's  jealousy  fur  its 
mother's  honour  (tremendous  cheering).  Away  then,  gentlemen,  with  every  narrow  pre- 
judice ;  a  spirit  of  nationality  does  touch  (I  repeat  my  own  words) — it  does  touch  with 
a  mysterious  power  the  hearts  of  intelligent  men  (cheers).  Gather  around  its  altar  on  this 
interesting  occasion,  and  let  us  mingle  our  united  prayer  for  blessinga  upon  our  oommoa 
country.  The  wind  of  conquest  has  swept  the  land,  but  the  Lord  was  not  in  the  wind ;  the 
earthquake  of  rebellion  has  convulsed  it,  but  the  liord  was  not  in  the  earthquake ;  the  fire  of 
agitation  has  wasted  it,  but  the  Lord  was  not  in  the  fire.  There  is  yet  a  still  small  voice  \ 
hear  it — act  upon  it^t  whispers  peace." 

The  contest  was  continued  with  unabated  spirit  during  five  days,  at  the  ter- 
mination of  which  Mr.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Shaw  were  returned — the  former  hav* 
ing  obtained  seven  hundred  and  thirty- seven  votes,  the  latter  five  hundred  and 
seventy- two.  Mr.  Napier  having  poUed  five  hundred  and  thirty- nine  ;  eleven 
hundred  and  ninety  electors  having  exercised  their  franchise.  Nevertheless^ 
though  Mr.  Napier  was  not  returned,  the  principle  upon  which  he  was  put  for. 
ward  virtually  triumphed ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  curious  to  see  that^  upon  an 
analysis,  six  hundred  and  niuety.five  electors  recorded  their  opinions  in  favour 
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of  that  principle,  by  giving  their  votes  to  one  or  both  of  the  new  candidates. 
And  so,  too,  felt  Mr.  Napier,  and  all  those  who  had  struggled  for  that  principle. 
In  his  speech  afUnr  the  election,  he  assured  the  successful  candidate,  that  he  was 
not  going  to  part  with  the  University : — 

**  I  here  give  him  notice,"  said  he,  "  from  this  place,  that,  if  I  am  a  Hying  man— if  I  am 
spared,  I  will  meet  him  face  to  face  at  the  next  election  (cheers).  I  will  throw  myself  on  the 
jadgment  of  this  constituency ;  acd  I  am  much  mistaken,  if  he  will  not  find  that  upon  this 
occasion  he  has  made  his  dying  declaration*  (cheers). 

Ere  many  months  had  elapsed,  increasing  indisposition  rendered  Mr.  Shaw 
unable  to  discharge  the  laborious  duties  of  parliamentary  life.  He  resigned  his 
seat  for  the  University  early  in  the  year  1848,  and  Mr.  Napier  was  returned  in 
his  place  without  opposition. 

Perhaps  it  was  fortunate  for  Mr.  Napier  that  he  was  unsuccessful  in  his  first 
appeal  to  the  electors.  He  was  at  the  moment,  it  may  be,  too  fresh  from  the 
peculiar  associations  of  a  particular  class,  both  in  politics  and  in  religion.  The  in. 
terval  afibrded  him  time,  and  opportunity,  too,  to  come  out,  as  it  were,  from 
within  the  narrower  limits  within  which  he  had  moved,  and  to  enlarge  the  sphere 
of  his  mental  vision ;  to  wear  down,  by  contact  with  others,  many  a  salient  point 
which  is  too  apt  to  offend  those  with  whom  it  comes  into  collision  ;  to  acquire 
more  of  the  '*  teres  atque  rotundus"  that  smooth  rotundity,  that  polish  wnich 
alone  makes  manifest  the  fine  grain  of  a  noble  nature.  Indeed,  some  of  his  best 
friends  feared  that  the  ardour  of  an  untutored  zeal  would  be  likely  to  lead  him 
from  the  large  views  of  catholicity  to  the  narrower  ones  of  sectarianism,  and  thus 
place  him  in  a  falseposidon  with  the  Church  herself,  and  both  in  a  false  position 
with  the  house.  Whatever  might  have  been  apprehended  on  this  head,  to  bis 
honour  be  it  recorded,  that  he  has  lived  to  dissipate  every  fear.  Uncompromising 
in  his  principles,  he  is  no  bigot ;  ardent,  he  is  ever  cautious ;  and  though 
sometimes  impassioned,  he  is  never  led,  in  the  hurry  of  debate,  to  forget  what 
is  due  to  himself,  to  others,  or  to  the  house. 

Early  in  March  Mr.  Napier  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  At  first 
he  was  cautious,  quiet,  and  observant,  contenting  himself  with  a  few  short  con- 
versational observations.  On  the  14th,  he  spoke  briefiy  on  the  debate  upon  the 
punishment  of  death,  and  in  a  few  days  afterwards  upon  the  proposition  for  extend, 
ing  the  income-tax  to  Ireland — a  measure  which  he  strenuously  opposed.  But  his 
first  speech  of  any  importance  was  upon  Mr.  Sharman  Crawford's  **  Outgoing 
Tenants  Bill."  Before  we  advert  particularly  to  this  speech,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  say  a  word  or  two  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  questions  that  related  to  this 
country  were  introduced  into  and  dealt  with  in  the  nouse.  An  Irish  question 
was  generally  brought  forward  by  a  particular  party,  and  for  party  purposes.  If 
it  were  a  matter  of  grievance,  then  the  grievance-monger  was  pretty  sure  to  as- 
sail England  for  her  injustice  and  oppression,  and  thus  at  the  outset  irritate  those 
whom  he  should  conciliate*— threatemng  where  he  should  remonstrate,  declaiming 
where  he  should  reason.  In  addition,  Irish  facts  were  rarely  put  forward  in  a  man- 
ner that  was  very  correct  or  very  intelligible.  Extravagant  assertions  were  often 
advanced  with  recklessness,  and  subjects  were  discussed  and  commented  upon  in 
a  style  of  bombastic  magniloquence  very  unsuitable  to  the  English  temperament, 
while  the  proverbial  looseness  and  inaccuracy  in  statistics  greatly  diminished  the 
value  of  such  testimony  with  our  more  business-like  neighbours.  It  is  not,  then, 
to  be  wondered  that  Irish  questions  were  regarded  with  some  alarm  bv  the  house, 
and  its  impatience  of  the  manner  in  which  they  were  introduced  and  nandled  was 
construed  into  an  unwillingness  to  do  justice  to  Ireland.  During  the  debate  upon 
]Mr.  Crawford's  bill,  some  of  the  Irish  members  did  not  fail  to  repeat  the  old  accu- 
sation that  the  house  was  closed  against  Irish  grievances.  '*  If  it  be  so,"  said  Mr. 
Napier,  in  allusion  to  this  complaint— 

*'  It  is  the  fault  of  Irish  members.  Where  is  the  measure  that  has  been  brought  for^ 
ward  in  a  practicable  shape  that  has  been  capriciously  rejected  ?  When  have  facta,  dispas- 
sionately stated  and  accurately  ascertained,  been  treated  with  disdain?  I  most  say,  in  jus- 
tice  to  Uie  English  members,  that  iu  the  limited  opportunity  I  have  had  of  observation,  I  see 
no  iudispositiou  to  entertain  the  dlacussion  of  Irish  questions,  except  so  far  as  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  introduced,  may  have  occasioned  that  indisposition.    If  men  are  content  to 
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indulge  in  vulgar  clamour  and  general  abuse,  or,  when  they  are  precise  in  detail;  if  tbey  arc 
usually  inaccurate  in  their  facts  and  figures — if  thus  they  nauseate  Englishmen,  withoat  In- 
structing them  on  local  matters  —  in  common  fairness,  let  themselves  bear  the  blame  of  tbe 
natural  result ;  and  let  those  who  send  them  as  their  representatives  reap  the  fruit  of  their 
selection." 

He  then  proceeds  to  discuss  the  measure,  which  he  thoroughly  exposed  to  tbe 
Batisfaction  of  the  house  ;  and  after  quoting  from  the  speech  of  Mr.  Blackbamey 
then  Chief  Justice,  at  the  special  commission,  he  continued :— 

"  Here,  then,  is  the  secret  as  to  the  miseries  of  Ireland ;  you  discover  it  by  a  candid  com- 
parison of  the  condition  of  her  prosperous  province  and  her  degraded  districts.  The  swell  of 
agitation  is  thrown  back  from  Ulster.  British  connexion  is  valued,  not  denounced  ;  its  pri- 
vileges made  available,  not  counteracted  —  kindly  feeling  between  landlord  and  tenant  pre- 
vails—religious liberty  is  honoured,  and  truth  diffuses  its  own  peculiar  blessings.  Tou  look 
away  from  this  prosperous  spot :  you  see  suspicion  displacing  confidence — hatred  of  Eng^land 
inculcated  and  cherished  as  a  religious  dogma — the  bad  passions  aroused  and  infiamed — the 
charities  of  human  hearts  curdled  and  corrupted  —  those  relations  dissevered  which  are  the 
offspring  of  dependence  and  protection :  here  are  the  immediate  causes  of  the  depression  which 
is  acknowledged ;  you  must  renovate  the  soil  before  you  can  improve  the  products.  So  l<Hig 
as  those  who  influence  and  stimulate  the  mind  of  the  people,  stoop  to  an  ignomimons  popa- 
larit}'  to  trade  upon  their  distress  or  disaffection,  the  efforts  of  the  wise  and  good  are  baffl«I 
and  impeded.  This  is  the  evil  which  must  be  met,  and  honestly  and  boldly  grappled 
with.  Your  legislation  is  all  romance,  mitil  this  previous  question  be  decided.  The  constitu- 
tion of  England,  that  noblest  edifice  ever  reared  on  earth  —  which  stands  amidst  the  storm 
which  rocks  all  Europe  to  its  centre  —  that  which  gives  to  England  a  name  and  a  place  on 
which  heaven  shines  serenely — it  must  by  its  own  steady  powers  infuse  its  own  principles 
by  gentle  processes  into  the  habits  of  the  people  of  Ireland ;  trusting  to  the  energy  and  wis- 
dom of  its  laws,  and  the  power  of  its  own  executive :  not  suffering  any  irresponsible  body  of 
men  to  assume  the  right  or  the  power  of  dictating  terms  of  government ;  but  with  consdona 
strength  and  dignity  imparting  the  light  and  warmth  of  freedom  to  shine  on  all  with  steady 
impartiality,  and  thus  quicken  into  life  the  attachment  and  respect  of  the  people." 

The  speech  was  a  remarkably  telling  one,  and  even  those  whose  Tiews  it  opposed, 
were  forced  to  express  their  admiration.  Mr.  John  O'Connell,  Mr.  O'Connor, 
Sir  George  Grey,  Mr.  P.  Scrope,  Mr.  Fagan,  and  others,  as  they  followed, 
paid  each  a  tribute  to  the  ability  and  clearness  with  which  the  speaker  had 
dealt  with  his  subject,  though  the  compliments  of  some  were,  as  might  naturally 
have  been  expected,  accompanied  with  some  qualification. 

At  this  period  the  Whigs  had  no  Irish  law  oflicor  in  Parliament,  a  position  of 
itself  sufficiently  embarrassing,  but  which  might  have  been  nuide  doubly  8o»  by 
an  able  lawyer  m  the  opposition,  if  he  so  desired.  But  faction  was  no  part  of 
Mr.  Napier's  nature  or  principles.  To  his  honour  be  it  said,  he  was  on  every 
occasion  ready  to  g^ve  his  assistance  to  the  house  in  answering  questions  and 
supplying  information  which  should  have  been  answered  and  supplied  by  some 
mmistenal  member ;  and  thus  while  he  availed  himself  of  those  opportunities  of 
usefulness,  he  acquired  the  respect  of  the  house  at  large,  and  the  mendly  regard 
of -many  individuals  politically  opposed  to  him,  and  he  was  sure  at  all  times  to 
obtain  a  ready  and  attentive  hearing.  Early  in  the  ensuing  year,  the  relief  of 
the  distress  in  Ireland  occupied  the  house.  In  the  debate,  Mr.  Napier  took  a 
leading  part.  In  a  very  able  speech,  he  reviewed  Uie  condition  of  Ireland  from 
the  period  of  the  Union.  **  Upon  the  passing  of  the  Emancipation  Act*" 
said  h^.. 

"  What  remained  for  the  Government  and  Parliament  to  do  but  to  take  the  social  evils  of 
that  unhappy  country  into  their  serious  consideration,  and  to  apply  a  remedy  for  the  correc- 
tion of  them  ?  They  were  now  paying  the  penalty  of  their  long  neglected  duty.  Instead  of 
taking  the  'course  which  was  so  clearly  pointed  out  to  them,  Uiey  made  Ireland  the  battle- 
field of  party.  A  system  of  policy  was  pursued,  fomenting  discord  and  division ;  it  curdled 
the  charities  of  human  hearts,  wasted  the  energies  and  augmented  the  social  miseries  of  the 
people.     Let  them,  however,  now  learn  wisdom  from  tbe  experience  of  the  past. 

"  He  admitted  there  was  nothing  more  unwise  towards  Ireland  than  to  hold  out  to 
her  the  prospect  of  removing  all  her  evils  by  legislation  —  evils  which  no  legislation  of 
itself  could  remedy.  He  often  remarked  that  this  induced  a  class  of  people  to  look  for- 
ward for  the  most  romaatic  benefits  from  legislation.    In  the  face  of  all  the  evils  which 
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afflicted  Ireland,  there  was  not  one  measure  of  a  statesman-like  character  proposed  to  save 
the  country. 

"  He  (Mr.  Napier)  had  certainly  supported,  with  all  his  heart,  the  Government  in  the 
measuies  they  had  brought  font-ard  to  secure  that  peace  and  repose.  Let  them  have  some 
measures  for  promoting  the  employment  of  the  people.  Society  in  Ireland — some  portion  of 
it  at  least  —  must  be  reconstructed  ;  and  he  firmly  believed  that  there  never  "nas  a  nobler 
opportunity  for  doing  so,  and  placing  it  upon  a  permanent  and  peaceful  footing,  than  the 
present." 

A  vigilant  guardian  of  the  Protestant  Church,  Mr.  Napier  was  ever  ready  to 
vindicate  her  against  the  assaults  of  her  enemies.  When  Mr.  Roche,  upon  the 
debate  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  Act,  in  language  neither  very  ornate 
nor  temperate,  asserted  of  the  Protestant  Establishment,  that  ''  that  gross  and 
intolerable  monopoly  stood  at  the  head  and  front  of  Ireland's  grievances,"  Mr. 
Napier  stood  up  as  her  champion,  though  he  had  not  intended  to  have  spoken 
on  the  matter  before  the  bouse  :^ 

"  But,  after  the  challenge  made  that  night  with  regard  to  the  Irish  Established  Church, 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Cork  (Mr.  Roche),  he  felt  called  upon,  as  one  of  the  representatives 
of  that  Church,  to  rise  and  meet  that  challenge  with  as  much  boldness  and  firmness  as  it  had 
been  given.  He  never  wished  to  be  ostentatious  of  his  religion,  but  he  trusted  he  should 
never  be  the  man  to  be  ashamed  of  it  He  was  ready  to  meet  the  challenge  against  that 
Church  upon  every  ground  —  upon  the  ground  of  its  antiquity,  the  truth  of  its  doctrine,  as 
being  conformable  with  Scripture— the  correctness  of  its  discipline — the  unbroken  succession 
of  its  spiritual  leaders  from  the  earlier  ages  down  to  the  present  times ;  all  its  long  catalogue 
of  bishops,  many  eminent  for  their  piety  and  their  learning,  could  trace  their  descent  from 
the  days  of  St.  Patrick. 

"  He  (Mr.  Napier)  upheld  the  creed  of  that  Church,  on  which  his  humble  but  immortal 
hope  depended.  He  admitted  that  others  differed  wiUi  him ;  but  let  them  show  him  one 
point  of  toleration  upon  which  their  liberty  was  pressed,  and  he  (Mr.  Napier)  would  help  to 
remove  their  ground  of  complaint.  Nine- tenths  of  the  property  of  Ireland  belonged  to  Pro* 
tcstants,  and  support  for  the  Church  was  a  tax  on  property  —  no  personal  tax  was  exacted 
in  Ireland,  from  any  man  to  pay  for  a  religion  of  which  he  did  not  approve;  save  and  except^ 
indeed,  so  far  as  funds  were  regularly  taken  from  the  national  exchequer  to  keep  up  May- 
nooth,  and  for  other  similar  matters.  There  was  a  charge  on  the  property,  and  those  who  took 
that  property  surely  ought  not  to  refuse  to  pay  their  creditor  what  they  had  engaged  to  pay 
him,  merely  because  he  differed  in  religion.  But  he  would  go  from  the  south  to  the  north 
of  Ireland,  and  trace  in  all  its  territorial  extension  the  benefits  and  advantage  of  Protestant- 
ism. He  found  it  foster  no  sedition  or  revolutionary  spirit ;  and  in  Protestant  Ulster  in  par- 
ticular, prosperity,  industry,  and  every  blessing  that  gave  temporal  and  spiritual  happiness  to 
man  reigned  oo-extensively  with  that  Protestantism,  which  contained  the  germs  of  everything 
that  coidd  make  a  people  prosper  for  time  and  for  eternity." 

The  important  question  upon  the  rate-in-aid  came  before  the  house  in  March, 
1849.  It  involvea  a  principle  of  great  importance  to  many  parts  of  Ireland, 
namely*  the  justice  of  making  the  solvent  unions  bear  the  defalcations  of  those 
that  were  insolvent.  Against  this  proposition  Mr.  Napier  contended,  in  a 
speech  of  great  research  and  remarkable  ability.  He  insisted  that  neither  the 
law  of  Elizabeth,  nor  that  of  1838,  recognised  the  principle  of  responsibility 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  particular  union,  much  less  could  the  Poor  Law  Exten. 
sion  Act  be  considered  to  do  so.  He  urged  two  main  objections  to  the  applica. 
bility  of  the  measure :  first,  that  it  was  unjust  -^  and  secondly,  that  it  was  un- 
wise.    "  Was  it  wise,"  he  asked—. 

"  Or  generous  for  this  great  conntiy,  whose  resonrces  and  power  enabled  it  to  throw  down 
the  gauntlet  to  the  rest  of  the  world  in  defiance,  to  fasten  upon  a  few  parties  in  Ireland  the 
burden  of  this  rate,  who  had  already  been  almost  exclusively  taxed  under  the  poor  law  for 
the  support  of  the  destitute  in  their  island,  which  was  an  integral  part  of  the  British  empire  ? 
The  calamity  under  which  Ireland  was  suffering  was  providential,  and  the  charge  consequent 
upon  relieving  her  from  it  ought  to  be  borne  by  the  kingdom  generally. 

Upon  a  matter  of  this  description  and  magnitude  they  ought  to  take 
a  large  and  comprehensive  and  wise  and  generous  view  of  the  policy  to  be  pursued.  There 
were  three  things  Ireland  wanted  in  order  to  promote  her  welfare.  The  first  was  repose,  a 
cessation  of  political  differences,  and  angry  feelings  and  disputes ;  secondly,  capital ;  thirdly, 
the  exertion  of  private  individuals  for  the  purposes  of  agricultural  improvement.  Any  policy 
that  would  ensure  even  one  of  these  three  things  ought,  in  tus  opinion,  to  meet  with  favour 
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on  tbe  part  of  the  house ;  and  any  conrae  of  action  which  was  likely  to  hare  aoontmy  efifeci 
ought  to  be  discouraged.    Now,  let  him  for  a  moment  test  these  three  subjects  by  the  feeling 
of  the  people  of  Ireland ;  and  a  large  proportion  of  them  were  perfectly  capable  of  forming 
a  judgment  upon  them.    The  house  must  he  already  aware  that  the  majority  of  the  Irish 
people  had  expressed  opinions  unfavourable  to  the  measuroi  and  that  in  some  instances  threats 
had  been  held  out  with  respect  to  obedience  to  the  law.     His  own  hope  was,  that  if  tbe  bill 
should  pass,  its  provisions  would  be  quietly  obeyed ;  but  at  the  same  time  be  was  of  opinion 
that  obedience  might  be  purchased  at  a  very  dear  price.     From  the  opinion  which  was  known 
to  prevail  upon  the  subject  of  the  measure,  he  thought  that  it  would  tend  to  weaken  the  mX- 
fections  of  the  loyal  portion  of  the  people  of  Ireland  towards  England,  and  that  it  would  ea« 
gender  feelings  of  animosity  towards  British  legislation.         .  .  .... 

With  regard  to  tbe  question  of  capital,  if  it  was  considered  advisable  to  make  advances  of  the 
public  money,  could  they  not  be  made  under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  not  by  diminishing 
the  shattered  remnant  of  the  capital  which  remained  in  the  country  ?  llie  constant  system 
of  taxing  property  in  Ireland  it  was  that  deterred  men  who  had  capital  from  employing  it, 

and  thus  private  enterprise  was  paralysed With  r^^ard 

to  the  tinancial  argument  in  respect  of  Ireland — if  it  were  the  real  sotmd  feeling  of  England — 
not  that  unhealthy  feeling  which  induced  a  desire  to  shift  a  burden  from  their  own  to  other 
shoulders — if  the  sound  feeling  of  this  country  were  that  Irebnd  ought  to  bear  any  Addi- 
tional taxation,  he  would  not  put  forward  a  mere  financial  argument  against  such  a  feeling, 
because  he  was  ver^'  anxious  that  there  should  be  good  feeling  on  both  sides ;  ill-feelin^  cu 
either  or  both  sides  could  only  be  injurious  to  both  oonntries,  therefore,  he  thought  it  both  un- 
wise and  ungenerous  to  press  such  a  measure.  There  ought,  in  common  justice,  to  be  either 
local  rating  and  local  taxation,  or,  that  failing,  then  the  appeal  for  aid  ought  to  be  made  to 
the  imperial  treasury." 

Sir  Robert  Peel  followed  Mr.  Napier^  and  spoke  in  terras  of  high  eulogy  of  bia 
speech — an  eulogy  all  the  more  valuable^  as  tbe  right  honourable  baronet  was 
always  chary  of  his  commendation.  Mr.  Napier  was  congratulated  on  eyerr 
side ;  and  as  he  passed  through  the  lobby  of  the  bouse  shortly  afterwards,  be 
met  Sir  James  Graham,  who  saidi  '<  I  congratulate  you  on  your  most  able  and 
eloquent  speech — ^it  was  worthy  of  the  best  days  of  old  Ireland,  the  days  of 
Plunket  eloquence."  Turning  from  the  commendations  at  St.  Stephen's  to  that 
nearer  home,  an  amusing  instance  was  related  by  a  northern  barrister,  who 
heard  the  comment  about  to  be  stated.  Tbe  people  in  the  north  of  Ireland  were 
greatly  excited  about  the  rate-in-aid,  and  in  Belfast  they  were  somewhat  disap- 
pointed, that  their  own  members  had  not  taken  a  uK)re  active  part  in  the  debate. 
However,  when  Mr.  Napier's  speech  appeared  in  the  papers,  they  comforted 
themselves  with  the  gratifying  reflection  that  he  was  their  own  man,  if  he  was 
not  their  own  member ;  and  so  they  felt  no  scruple  in  appropriating  the  honour 
and  glory  of  the  matter  to  themselves.  **  Ay,  ay,"  said  an  old,  stiurdy  Pres- 
byterian, "  our  Mr.  Napier  has  done  his  duty  lilce  a  man.  I  see  Sir  Koabart 
has  noticed  him  just  nine  times  over  in  his  speech — I  counted  them  mytelf, 


sir." 


From  this  period  Mr.  Napier  constantly  experienced  tbe  kindly  and,  as  he  ielt 
it,  very  generous  notice  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  which  was  expressed  as  well  in  pri- 
yate  as  in  public.  When  ho  applied  for  an  adjournment  of  the  debate  on  the 
Yiceroyalty  question,  he  begged  it  as  a  favour  I'fom  Lord  John  Rnssell,  and  said 
that  one  reason  for  his  doing  so  was,  that  he  observed  Mr.  Napier  had  endea- 
voured to  catch  the  Speaker's  eye,  and  wished  to  speak  on  the  question,  and  that 
he  had  never  llstene<f  to  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  without  washing 
to  hear  him  again.  Indeed  the  very  marked  respect  paid  by  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
while  it  could  not  fail  to  be  very  gratifj'ing  to  Mr.  Napier,  placed  bitn  at  the 
same  time  in  a  somewhat  delicate  position.  Ho  felt  grateful,  and  must  have 
been  desirous  to  show  his  sense  of  a  notice  which  he  considered  generous,  as  it 
was  gratuitous,  and  which  he  knew  could  not  but  be  serviceable  to  him ;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  he  was  sensitively  fearful  lest,  in  his  intercourse  with  Sir 
Robert,  he  might  be  suspected  of  m:iking  any  unbecoming  advances.  It  was  not 
till  tbe  death  of  that  eminent  statesman  that  he  felt  himself  entu*ely  released  from 
all  embarrassment ;  and  on  the  day  that  the  melancholy  event  was  first  notified  to 
the  house,  ^Ir.  Napier  took  occasion,  opportunely  onered,  to  pay  a  just  tribute 
to  the  talents  and  the  labours  of  the  departed. 

A  diligent  and  constant  attendant  on  his  parliamentarv  duties,  to  which  lie 
ever  po&tpoiied  professional  emolument,  Mr.  Napier  spoke  on  all  the  leading 
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questions  before  the  hoase«  and  sat  upon  all  the  important  committees.  The 
Keport  upon  the  Receivers  under  the  Irish  Courts  of  Equity  was  prepared  by 
him,  and  he  afforded  valuable  assistance  in  the  "  Process  and  Practice  Act/' 
vhich  was  publicly  acknowledged  by  Sir  J.  Romilly ;  also  in  the  "  Criminal 
Law  Amencunent  Act/'  and  others  ;  while  he  prepared  and  carried  through  the 
house«  even  in  the  days  of  the  ^Vhigs,  the  admirable  Ecclesiastical  Code,  which 
is  justly  regarded  as  a  great^and  substantial  boon  to  the  Protestant  Church  and 
clergy. 

Upon  the  sudden  resignation  of  Lord  John  Russell  and  his  colleagues  last 
year,  his  successor  in  office,  the  Earl  of  Derby,  at  once  offered  to  Mr.  Napier 
the  Attorney-Generalship  of  L^land.  The  office  was  tendered  to  him  upon 
terms  alike  honourable  to  both  parties,  leaving  Mr.  Napier  perfectly  free,  upon 
certain  questions,  to  retain  those  opinions  which,  we  believe,  no  temptations, 
however  great,  would  induce  him  to  sacrifice.  At  the  same  time  the  Earl  of 
Eglinton  was  sent  oVer  as  viceroy  to  this  country,  and  under  his  administration 
Mr.  Napier  assumed  the  important  duties  of  his  office.  They  were  both  new 
hands,  so  far  as  office  was  concerned  ;  and,  in  common  with  many  other  of  the 
appointments,  afforded  the  extruded  Whigs  and  the  uncourted  Irish  patriots 
matter  for  merriment,  as  being  inexperienced  Johnny  Raws,  and  so  forth.  It 
was  quite  true  the^  had  not  experience  enough  of  official  diplomacy  to  have 
confounded  the  distmctions  between  right  and  wrong,  nor  been  gazing  sufficiently 
long  through  a  Downing-street  atmosphere,  to  be  unable  to  see  any  object  un- 
tinctured  by  the  hues  of  party,  or  undistorted  by  the  love  of  power.  But  to 
make  amends  for  these  deficiencies  in  their  education,  they  had  a  simplicity  of 
manner  and  speech,  that,  however  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  old  political 
stagers,  was  quite  refreshing  and  naive  to  the  mass  of  the  people.  They  abso- 
lutely not  only  always  meant  what  they  said,  but  ventured,  with  a  charming 
frankness,  very  often  to  say  what  they  meant.  With  these  old-fashioned  notions 
Lord  Eglinton  entered  upon  his  executive  policy  in  this  country,  aided  in  chief 
by  one  whose  sagacity,  wisdom,  and  learning  placed  him  amongst  the  foremost 
judicial  persons  of  the  age ;  while  his  temper,  discretion,  experience,  and  sterling 
common  sense  rendered  him  the  sagest  and  safest  of  councillors.  We  allude,  of 
course,  to  the  late  Lord  Chancellor  Blackburne. 

Ireland  has  proverbially  been  ever  the  difficulty  of  England.  Never  was  it 
more  so  than  during  the  viceroyalty  of  his  noble  predecessor.  To  Lord 
Clarendon  is  due  the  solution  of  one  political  problem,  at  all  events — the  utter 
impossibility  of  achieving  the  prosperity  of  a  nation  by  those  very  means  that 
would  ensure  the  ruin  of  an  individuaL  That  to  be  politically  tortuous,  un- 
candid  and  insincere,  till  no  man  could  respect  his  government,  speculate  upon 
bis  political  movements,  or  depend  on  his  political  justice,  is  not  the  way  to 
govern  any  country — least  of  all,  such  a  country  as  Ireland — but,  on  the  con- 
trary, constitutes  the  very  fittest  policy  to  alienate  her  from  England,  to  increase 
her  dissensions,  and  exasperate  her  classes,  the  one  against  the  other,  and  roll 
all  back  into  barbarism  and  anarchy.  Lord  Clarendon  had  indeed  completely 
proved,  to  the  cost  of  the  Irisk  people,  and  the  satisfaction  of  the  whole  world. 
With  such  an  example  to  profit  by,  and  such  a  problem  solved  to  his  hand,  it 
somehow  oconrred  to  the  unsophisticated  mind  of  Lord  Eglinton  that,  perhaps, 
after  all,  political  probity  and  justice  might  be  regulatx^d  by,  and  dependent  on, 
somewhat  the  same  eternal  rules  as  governed  private  morals.  And  so  he  began 
to  take  a  survey  of  the  past,  to  see  what  he  was  to  shun,  as  well  as  what  he  was 
to  follow.  He  found  that  much  of  the  Irish  difficulty  was  created  by  a  long 
series  of  misgovernroent.  First,  the  country  had  been,  as  it  were,  portioned 
out  to  noble  families  of  great  influence — undertiikers,  who  admiuister  ever}'thing 
by  family  jobbing.  Then  the  people  rose  ajrainst  the  tyranny  of  the  oligarchy, 
and  made  themselves  formidable,  and  they  had  to  be  conciliated ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, a  new  dogma  was  propounded,  namely,  that  the  coimtry  should  be 
governed  through  the  priests.  But,  whether  it  was  priest  or  patrician,  still  no 
minister  or  viceroy  ventured  to  bring  the  governed,  as  it  were,  face  to  face  with 
the  governors — to  teach  the  people  that  the  true  and  just  function  of  a  govern- 
ment was  to  do  what  was  just  and  ri^ht,  because  it  was  just  and  right ;  and  to 
deal  directly  with  the  peope  find  for  the  people,  as  a  community,  and  not  as  an  ap- 
penage ^to  be  candid,  and  firm,  and  fair,  and  generous,  yet  to  be  uncompromis^ 
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ing  wbere  principle  was  concerned ;  to  tamper  with  no  crime,  to  tolerate  no  trea- 
son, to  enter  into  no  alliance  with  agitators,  lay  or  clerical,  whether  in  the  chapel- 
yard,  or  at  St.  Stephen's,  or  in  courts  of  justice — in  fine,  to  make  justice  respected 
by  exhibiting  it  as  pure  and  impartial,  and  the  law  supreme,  by  showing  it 
simple  and  uncompromising,  without  respect  of  persons.  Lord  Eglinton 
determined  to  attempt  this  novel  mode  of  administering  the  affiiirs  of  Ireland. 
He  was  heartily  met  in  his  honest  endeavours  by  those  whom  the  Earl  of  Derby 
had  given  him  as  his  law  officers,  advisers  and  associates,  and  to  whom  he 
became  most  cordially  attached.  Ireland  soon  began  to  feel  the  change — to 
trust  in  the  assurances  which  were  given  to  her  with  a  sincerity  of  manner  that 
every  heart  acknowledged ;  and  men  began  to  understand  that  there  is  a  policy 
which  is  superior  to  party  and  subdues  faction,  that  seeks  to  make  all  parties 
satisfied,  by  aiming  to  advance  the  common  interest  of  all.  This  policy  was 
administered  most  happily  by  a  nobleman  who  deported  himself  with  a  simple 
frankness,  and  a  most  unaffected  courtesy,  to  all  classes,  creeds,  and  parties,  and 
who  carried  with  him,  in  retiring  from  this  country,  the  respect  of  all,  and, 
we  may  add,  the  affectionate  esteem  of  the  majority  of  the  nation.  Sincerely 
do  we  hope  that  his  successor  will  endeavour  to  carry  out,  patiently  and  per. 
manently,  this  the  only  policy  which  has  ever  been  found  successful  m  Ireland. 
England  is  bound  to  see  that  this  policy  is  adhered  to,  for  she  has  seen  the  good 
fruits  that  it  has  borne,  and  Ireland  should  not  be  satisfied  with  any  other. 

But  we  have  been  in  some  degree  digressing  from  our  subject.  While  Mr. 
Napier  was  in  office,  he  dedicated  himself  wholly  to  its  duties.  He,  with  his 
able  and  energetic  colleague,  soon  reduced  the  Ribbon  covers  to  submission  and 
tranquillity,  by  firm  and  successful  prosecutions.  One  of  the  most  pressing 
questions  which  required  a  settlement  was  that  which  related  to  the  occupation 
of  land,  not  only  by  reason  of  some  real  social  grievances  involved,  but  still  moi^ 
from  the  facility  with  which  selfish  and  dishonest  amtators  turned  those  griev. 
ances  into  engines  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  people.  Mr.  Napier  prepared 
with  great  and  patient  industry  a  series  of  bills,  for  wq  purpose  of  aboli&ing  the 
old  c^e,  and  entirely  re-edifymg  it  in  a  manner  at  once  solid  and  simple.  Of 
these  bills  we  have  recently  spoken,  freely  expressing  our  opinions  both  in  our 
approval  and  dissent.  They  are  now  in  committee.  We  beheve  it  is  the  gene- 
ral hope  that  their  author  will  be  able  to  carry  them  through  the  house  with 
such  modifications  as  will  make  them  a  vast  benefit  to  the  country. 

When  Lord  Derby  reigned  the  seals  of  office,  Mr.  Napier  was  remitted  to  his 
non-official  life.  It  is  not  unlikely  that,  if  the  ministry  had  stood,  he  might  have 
passed  very  soon  from  the  official  position  which  he  filled  so  worthily  to  a  seat  on 
the  judicial  bench,  for  which  he  is  so  eminently  qualified.  That  he  did  not,  we  think 
may  be  matter  of  just  regret,  if  not  to  himself,  yet  assuredly  to  the  country.  To 
place  the  administration  of  the  laws  in  the  hands  of  a  man  of  learning  and  virtae, 
to  whom  the  profession  may  look  up,  and  in  whom  the  nation  can  confide,  is  to 
confer  an  incalculable  benefit  on  society  ;  as  to  promote  to  such  a  dignit^  any 
who  may  want  either  personal  virtue  or  professional  knowledge,  is  a  treacherous 
use  by  the  minister  of  the  power  with  which  the  country  has  entrusted  hinu 
For  Mr.  Napier  we  have  no  anxiety.  He  was  ever  fond  of  his  profession  for  its 
own  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  those  to  whom  it  has  bound  him  m  the  endearing 
ties  of  Hfe-long  friendship.  He  returns  to  a  natural  position  in  the  highest 
ranks  of  the  profession ;  it  is  said  that  his  health  much  needed  a  respite  from 
Parliament,  and  that  his  political  labours  should,  in  justice  to  himself,  be  closed 
soon,  and  judicial  duty  his  reward.  Whether  in  Parliament,  the  profession,  the 
bench,  or  the  private  circle,  we  hope  ever  to  see  him  what  we  have  ever  known 
him  to  be,  and  wish  him  to  continue. 
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Whatkteb  Other  steam  routes  may  be 
established  between  England  and  Aus- 
tralia, whether  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  or  over  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
we  think  the  one  by  Ceylon,  Singapore, 
and  Torres  Straits  must  eventually  be 
occupied  by  a  regular  line  of  packets. 
The  advantages  of  this  line  would  be, 
that,  while  it  afforded  as  safe  and  as 
speedy  a  passage  as  any  other  from 
England  to  Sydney  and  to  our  Aus- 
tralian dominions,  it  would  likewise 
serve  to  bind  and  connect  those  with 
our  great  Indian  empire  —  to  open  up 
and  make  known,  and  profitable  to  us 
and  to  the  world,  the  many  rich  and 
beautiful  islands  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago; and  would  become  the  me- 
dium of  connexion  also  between  the 
Spaniards  and  the  Philippine  Islands, 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  Dutch  and 
the  Netherlands'  East  Indies  on  the 
other.  The  establishment  of  such  a 
line  of  packets,  if  well  and  liberally 
founded,  and  managed  in  a  large  and 
impartial  spirit,  free  from  all  jealousy, 
even  of  a  national  character,  and 
adapted  to  suit  the  convenience  of  all 
nations,  as  well  as  ourselves,  would  be 
a  feat  well  worthy  to  take  its  place  in 
history  among  political  achievements 
of  a  high  order.  It  might  be  the  means 
of  spreading  the  light  of  religion  and 
civilisation  over  many  fair  regions  of 
the  earth,  as  well  as  increasing  the 
wealth  and  adding  to  the  prosperity  of 
ourselves  and  other  more  or  less  civi- 
lised people.  It  would  be  the  opening 
of  a  fi^reat  highway  into  countries 
abounding  in  mineral  wealth,  of  the 
richest  and  most  fertile  soil,  clothed 
with  the  most  useful,  as  well  as  the 
rarest  and  most  costly  of  vegetable 
productions  ;  and  possessing  a  variety 
of  form  and  surface,  an  immensity  of 
coast  line,  together  with  sufficient  in- 
land  spaces,  composed  of  every  modifi- 
cation of  plains,  of  mountains,  and 
of  valleys,  calculated,  with  their  tropi- 


cal, but  insular  and  tempered  climate, 
for  every  variety  of  cultivation,  and 
affording  facilities  for  every  species  of 
commerce. 

We  propose,  with  the  aid  of  the 
books  mentioned  at  the  foot  of  this 
page,*  and  our  remembrance  of  some 
others,  assisted  also  by  some  personal 
knowledge  and  recollections  of  that 
portion  of  the  earth,  to  take  the  reader 
a  trip,  from  the  Straits  of  Malacca 
through  the  Indian  archipelago,  as  far 
as  New  Guinea  and  the  northern  shores 
of  Australia. 

If  we  entered  the  Straits  of  Malacca 
from  the  north-west,  leaving  our  plea- 
sant settlement  of  Pulo  Penang  on  our 
left,  and  the  independent  Sumatran 
state  of  Acheen  on  our  right,  we  should 
see  the  shore  on  either  hand  gradually 
closing  in,  till  the  straits  were  not  mora 
than  twenty  miles  in  width.  The  Su- 
matran shore  would  then  appear  very 
low  and  flat,  evidently,  as  far  as  could 
be  seen  into  the  interior,  a  great  jungle 
or  forest,  traversed  by  many  rivers, 
whose  deltas  oflen  make  the  coast  a 
mere  mud  bank  for  many  miles 
together.  The  lofly  volcanic  peaks  of 
the  interior,  some  of  which  are  said  to 
be  15,000  feet  high,  are  far  too  distant 
to  be  visible  in  any  ordinary  condition 
of  the  atmosphere. 

On  the  Malacca  shore  the  land  is 
likewise  rather  low,  but  broken  here 
and  there  by  some  small  hills  and  un- 
dulations, and  the  white  sand  beach, 
now  and  then  interrupted  by  a  small 
rocky  cliff,  or  here  and  there  by  the 
jungly  entrance  of  a  little  river.  The 
whole  country  seems  covered  with 
wood,  among  which  groves  of  cocoa- 
nuts  and  other  palms  wave  their  fea- 
thered heads,  like  the  ornamental 
plumes  of  the  forest.  At  some  miles' 
distance  in  the  interior,  may  now  and 
then  be  discerned,  through  the  hot  and 
trembling  haze  of  the  tropical  sky,  the 
dim  outline  of  some  bold  granitic  hills. 


•  1.  "A  Visit  to  the  Indian  Archipelago,  in  H.  M.  S.  Maeander."  By  Captain  the  Hon. 
H.  Keppel,  R.N.     2  vols.     London :  Bentley. 

2.  "  Narrative  of  the  Voyage  of  II.  M.  S.  Rattlesnake,  commanded  by  the  late  Captain 
Owen  Stanley,  R.N.'*  by  John  Macgillivray,  F.R.G.S.  2  vola,  London:  T.  and  W. 
Boone. 
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One  of  these,  called  Mount  Ophir,  at 
the  back  of  Malacca,  rises  to  a  height 
of  about  3,600  feet. 

If  we  took  boat  and  entered  the  lit- 
tle rivulet,  and  landed  at  the  town  of 
Malacca,  we  should  find  a  most  plea- 
sant and  picturesque  old  town,  with 
some  remains  of  the  architecture  of 
its  former  Portuguese    masters,  and 
still  more  quaint  old  buildings,  charac- 
teristic of  the  Dutch,  from  whom  it 
came  into  our  possession.      Chinese 
houses,  ornamented  with  all  the  gro- 
tesqueness  for  which  that  nation  is  fa- 
mous;  Chinese  temples,  with  huge  gilt 
images,  and  cool  courts,  under  groves 
of  beautiful  trees;  and  the  more  fragile 
houses  of  the  Malay  people,  that  look 
as  if  made  merely  out  of  the  refuse 
wood  and  sticks  of  the  bamboos,  ba- 
nanas, and  palm-trees  in  which  they 
are  secludea: — all  these,  with  open, 
grassy  spaces,  bordered  by  noble  ta- 
marind trees,  and  cool,  sheltered  lanes 
and  alleys,  under  avenues  of  cocoa-nuts 
and  bamboos,  form  a  most  agreeable 
contrast  to  the  glaring,  dusty  streets, 
bare  spaces,  and  spick  and  span  new 
lilnglish  houses  we  should  afterwards 
meet  with  at  Singapore.     Malacca  is, 
no  doubt,  rather  a  lazy  place ;  there  is 
not    much  business   doing  ;    nobody 
seems  to  be  in  a  hurry,  neither  docs 
any  one  seem  at  all  anxious  for  hard 
work.      But   there    is    a    delightful, 
dreamy  sort  of  air  about  it,  every  one 
appearing  quite  happy  and  contented, 
which,  to  our  feelings,  made  it  a  most 
enjoyable  place  for  a  short  residence. 
There  is,   moreover,  no  spot  in  the 
world — and  for  this  assertion  we  can 
quote  the  authority  of  the  Resident — 
where  there  is  so  little  crime  of  any 
sort.    The  criminal  courts  have  really 
nothing  to  do,  and  the  civil  almost  as 
little.   Any  man,  by  two  or  three  days* 
moderate  exertion,  can  earn  enough  to 
support  him  in  case,  and  supply  him 
with  amusement  for  the  rest  of  the 
week ;  and,  accordingly,  having  food, 
shelter,   and  amusement,    and    occa- 
sionally a  little  finery,  they  are  there- 
with content. 

We  dwell  rather  on  Malacca,  as^  on 
the'  entrance  to  the  great  IVlalay  archi- 
pelago, because  it  always  appeared  to 


us  that  its  inhabitants  afforded  a  good 
type  of  what  all  the  Malayo-Polynesian 
races  would  become,  whenever  they 
had  been  for  a  sufficient  time  under  a 
good  government — a  government  that 
would  keep  order  and  administer  equal 
justice,  without  being  over  strict  in 
exacting  either  money,  labour,  at  re- 
ligious observances,  from  the  popu- 
lation.* 

Let  us,  however,  proceed  a  little, 
and  visit  Singapore.  On  approaching 
it  the  Straits  of  Malacca  seem  to  be 
completely  closed  by  low  land  on  every 
side,  a  number  of  islands  lying  across 
it,  the  passages  between  which,  as  well 
as  great  part  of  the  adjacent  seas,  are 
so  encumbered  with  shoals,  that  the 
unwary  captain  who  happens  to  touch 
on  one  of  them  about  high  water  will 
probably,  in  a  short  time,  be  able  to 
walk  round  his  ship  and  examine  the 
state  of  her  bottom,  and  may  con- 
sider himself  a  lucky  man  if  that  be  all 
the  harm  that  happens  to  him. 

Arrived  off  the  town  of  Singapore 
we  still  seem  to  be  in  a  lake  surrounded 
by  rather  low  land  on  every  side,  that 
on  the  south  being  cut  up  oy  a  multi* 
tude  of  channels,  not  yet  known  or  sur- 
Tcycd,  although  all  inhabited,  and 
sometimes,  to  our  shame  be  it  spoken, 
by  people  whose  ^rade  is  a  sort  of  pet- 
tifoeaing  piracy.  They  emerge  in 
smalfprahus  from  their  retreats,  and 
pounce  on  any  native  boats,  sam- 
pans, or  prahus  ^hey  may  be  able  to 
master ;  robbing  -and,  perhaps,  mur- 
dering our  customers,  and  sometimes 
our  own  subjects,  within  sight  of  our 
own  doors,  and  of  tne  vessels  lying  at 
anchor  in  our  harbours. 

Of  Singapore  we  will  allow  Captain 
Keppel  to  speak  :— . 

'^  On  the  banks  of  a  small  stream  —  tlie 
rendezvous,  until  1819,  of  only  a  few  Malay 
trading  prahus — now  stands  the  rich  and  ex- 
tensive town  of  Singapore,!  fey  no  act  of  his 
life  did  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  manifest  greater 
discernment  and  fnreeight  than  by  founding 
this  settlement.  In  1824,  fiv^  years  after 
its  first  establishment,  the  population 
amouQted  to  11,000,  '  the  magical  result,' 
s^ys  its  eminent  founder,  of  *  pcrfbct  freedom 
10  trade.'  Tliia  number  had  already  doubled 
itself  when  I  saw  the  place  for  the  first  time, 


*  There  is  a  considerable  Malay  College  in  Malacca,  which  has  made  it  of  late  years  the 
centre  of  Malayan  literature  and  inatniction. 

t  Captain  Keppel  calls  it  Sincapore,  a  method  of  spelling  that  ought  to  be  disconraged,  as 
its  name  is  really  **  Singha  pura"  the  *•  Lion  city." 
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in  1883;  and  it  baa  continaed  to  increase 
tver  rince  in  tiie  same  rapid  way.*  Singa- 
pore  has  now  become  the  commercial  em- 
porium of  all  the  trading  communities  of  the 
eastern  archipelago,  as  well  as  of  that  ex* 
ten^ve  trade  which  is  carried  on  by  all 
nations  with  China  and  India.  Hither  also 
lesort,  now  twice  in  every  month,  the  steam 
Tesselii  of  the  Dutch  f^m  Batavia,  of  the 
Spaniards  from  Manila,  and  our  own  from 
China,  to  meet  the  European  mail.  The 
namber  of  square-rigged  Teasels  that  anchor 
annually  in  the  roads  exceeds  a  thouaand. 
The  island  measures  twenty-seven  miles  in 
length,  and  eleven  in  breadth.  A  few  years 
ago  it  was  a  dense  jungle.  On  every  hill 
may  now  be  seen  the  residence  of  some  hos- 
pitable merchant,  surrounded  by  plantations 
of  nutmegs  or  other  spice  trees.  Excellent 
roads  intersect  the  iisland,  and  substantial 
bridges  are  thrown  across  its  streams.^ 

So  far  we  can  coiroborate  and  agree 
with  Captain  Keppel ;  but,  when  we 
vere  there  in  1845,  many  of  these 
roads  only  led  through  juugle  much 
invested  with  tigers^  and  we  fancy 
neither  can  have  been  much  diminiabed 
since,  as  Captain  Keppel  says— 

**The  annual  lo:<s  of  human  life  from 
tigers,  chiefly  among  the  Chinese  settlers,  is 
perfectly  fearful,  averaging  no  fewer  than 
860,  or  one  per  diem." 

And  he  goes  on  to  rekte  some  in.* 
teresting  anecdotes  of  adventures  with 
these  "  wild  bastes."  for  which  we  must 
refer  our  readers  to  his  book* 

Singapore  is  altogether  a  wonderful 
and  interestiDg  place,  but  not  a  plea« 
sant  one  according  to  our  notions,  and 
the  higher  ranks  of  its  society  appeared 
to  us  to  be  infected  by  a  stiff  and 
starched  evangelicism— the  source  of 
eQvy>  hatred^  malice^  and  all  uncha* 
ritableness^ 

Proceeding  east  from  Singapore,  we 
emei^e,  at  Pmnt  Romania,  into  the  en- 
trance of  the  China  seas>  and,  keeping 
still  easterly,  we  arrive  at  the  north- 
west  coast  of  Borneo  and  the  now  far- 
famed  province  of  Sarftwak.t 

Of  Borneo  we  have   no  personal 


knowledge,  but  from  the  descriptions 
we  should  judge  that  the  natural  fea« 
tures  of  the  country  greatly  resemble 
those  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  except 
that  the  rivers,  plains,  and  mountains 
are  all  on  a  larger  and  grander  scale. 
In  the  former  book  of  Captain  Keppel, 
as  well  as  in  the  publications  of  Belcher 
and  Marryat,  tne  views  of  the  river 
banks  recalled  to  our  recollection  all 
the  beauties  of  tropical  scenery ;  while 
those  of  the  great  mountain  of  Kineh 
Baiu  gave  the  idea  of  much  grandeur, 
but  also  of  much  singularity  and  peou* 
liarity  in  the  outline,  so  as  to  puszle 
our  fancy  as  to  what  rock  the  moun- 
tain could  possibly  consist  of.  We 
can  hardly  imagine  a  more  delightful 
sojourn  for  an  enthusiastic  naturalist 
than  an  eneampment  on  the  flanks  of 
this  mountain,  which  rises  to  a  height  of 
1 2,000  feet  from  the  pUins  of  a  great 
unexplored  country  like  Borneo,  full  of 
new  animals,  new  birds,  shells  and  in- 
sects, new  trees  and  plants,  and  un- 
examined and  undescnbed  rocks. 

Captain  Keppel's  present  book  is 
taken  up,  as  to  the  Bornean  part  of  it, 
with  a  defence  of  the  naval  operations 
against  the  Sakarran  and  Sarebus^ 
pirates ;  a  defence  of  Rajah  Brooke, 
as  connected  therewith,  and  also  of  his 
general  government  of  Sar&wak,  and 
some  more  extracts  from  his  journals. 

Rajah  Brooke  is  a  man  who  has  oc« 
cupied  some  considerable  share  of  pub- 
Uo  attention  of  late  years,  for  which 
reason  we  propose  first  briefly  to  ex- 
amine these  bis  claims  to  hero  worship. 
Me  can  do  this  the  more  conscien. 
tiously  as  we  never  had  any  connexion 
either  with  himself,  his  friends,  or  his 
enemies ;  never  saw  him  for  more  than 
ten  minutes,  and  know  nothing  more 
of  him  than  we  have  seen  in  print.  He 
went  out  some  twelve  or  fourteen  years 
ago,  if  we  recollect  rightly,  as  a  private 
gentleman,  in  his  own  yacht,  in  search 
of  adventures.  He  found  them  on  the 
north-west  coast  of  Borneo,  where  he 
entered  the  little  river  Sarflwak,  made 


*  Its  population  is  said  now  to  be  60,000. 

t  We  most  entreat  our  rt^adera,  if  they  have  any  Ibelings  for  the  ears  of  those  who  have 
boeo  soGQstomed  to  the  hanaony  of  the  beautiful  Malay  language,  not  to  pronounce  this  wont 
as  if  it  were  the  name  of  one  Sarah  Wack.  The  accent  is  on  the  second  syllable^  with  the 
"  a"  broad  and  open,  and  the  final  '*  k"  only  just  sounded  inerely  like  a  thick  '^  h." 

X  These  are  the  names  of  rivers  east  of  the  Sarawak,  but  the  reader  will  look  in  vain  in 
the  chart  given  by  Captain  Keppel  for  these  names,  and  many  others  mentioned  in  his  book. 
Not  only  are  many  names  omitted  from  this  charts  which  ought  to  have  been  inserted,  but, 
aecorifing  to  our  notions,  there  occur  mistakes  ni  the  spelling  of  some  of  those  that  are  given. 
For  instance,  the  Malay  name  for  a  ** point,"  or  "cape,"  is  "tanjong,**  not  "  tajong." 
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iiiends  with  the  then  Rajah  Muda 
Hassim  (a  weak  old  gentleman,  like 
many  others  of  the  Malay  chiefs),  as- 
sisted  him  to  overcome  his  enemies, 
and  received  the  rajahshipfor  his  pains. 
He  took  on  himself  the  government  of 
the  country,  with  but  little  means  of 
support,  except  his  own  energy  and 
force  of  character,  his  determination  to 
administer  justice  impartially,  and  to 
rule  the  people  for  their  own  good. 

He  succeeded.  All  praise  be  to  him 
for  it.  It  was  a  difficult  and  rather 
ticklish  task,  requiring  a  good  share  of 
**  pluck*'  and  of  self-confidencc«  as  well 
as  considerable  ability.  Among  any 
other  race  than  a  Malay  race,  the  very 
great  probability  is^  that  he  would 
never  have  had  the  chance  afforded 
him,  and  if  he  had,  that  he  would  not 
have  succeeded. 

We  can,  on  our  own  personal  au« 
thority,  affirm  that  all  the  Malay*  races 
are  singularly  docile — that  docility  is 
their  most  striking  characteristic.  They 
can  easily  be  taught  to  be  pirates ; 
easily  trained  to  be  quiet  seamen ;  they 
can  be  made  merchants  or  agricul. 
turists,  servants  or  gentlemen,  Hin- 
doos,  Mahometans,  or  Christians,  with 
greater  ease  and  facility  than,  perhaps; 
any  other  race  of  people  on  the  globe. 
We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  assume 
the  appearance  only  of  these  things; 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  perfectly 
genuine  and  sincere.  They  make  aa 
ffood,  thoroughgoing,  merciless,  and 
desperate  pirates  under  one  kind  of  in- 
fluencoy  as  under  another  they  become 
mild,  patient,  persevering,  Christian 
husbandmen,  sailors,  or  merchants.  An 
Arab  trader  settles  among  them,  con- 
verts them  all  into  Mahometans,  and, 
probably,  makes  them  pirates,  for  his 
own  private  advantage.  A  humane 
English  gentleman  visits  them,  and 
establishes  himself  among  them  as  a 
ruler,  and  if  he  have  the  luck  to  be 
away  from  the  influence  of  neigh- 
bouring potentates  of  another  class,  or 
if  he  can  in  any  way  overcome  and 
repel  their  attacks,  he  founds  a  kingdom 
based  on  the  principles  of  justice  and 
humanity. 

Many  minor  instances  of  this  might 
be  found  if  they  were  sought  for,  of 
which  the  following  is  one  that  hap- 
pens to  occur  to  us.     In  1845  t£e 


noble  island  of  Lombock  was  virtually 
ruled  by  an  Englishman  of  the  name  of 
King,  and  he  may  be  ruler  of  it  now  for 
all  we  know  to  the  contrary.  He  set- 
tled as  a  trader  at  Ampanam,  and  in  a 
short  time  became  the  prime  minister 
of  the  rajah,  and  his  word  became  law 
over  the  whole  country.  An  agent  of 
his,  an  Englishman  of  no  very  high 
class  as  to  manners  or  education,  lived 
at  the  other  end  of  the  island,  alone,  ex- 
ercising an  undisputed  authority  over 
the  surrounding  people. 

The  mere  fact,  then,  of  Mr.  Brooke 
(now  Sir  James)  becoming  Rajah  of 
Sar&wak,  was,  after  all,  nothing  very 
outra^ously  wonderful.  Almost  any 
other  English  gentleman  of  average  re* 
solution  and  ability,  could  have  done 
the  same  thin^rif  he  had  taken  the  fancy 
to  try.  Similar  things  could  be  done 
even  now,  either  in  other  parts  of  Bor* 
neo  or  in  many  other  islands  of  the  east. 
Any  sentleman  who  can  fit  out  a  good, 
armed  yacht,  and  has  a  fancy  for  a  prin- 
cipality in  a  rude,  half-civilised  country, 
and  does  not  mind  risking  his  life  in  the 
first  attempt  to  obtain  it,  might  soon 
acquire  the  style,  title,  and  authority  of 
rajah  in  the  eastern  archipelago. 

We  believe  that  Kajan  Brooke  ad- 
ministered his  government  well  and 
wisely,  and,  perhaps,  in  the  only  war 
that  such  a  government  could  be  well 
administered.  He  most  undoubtedly, 
however,  acted  on  one  or  two  occasions 
without  much  scruple,  and  in  a  suffi- 
ciently  arbitrary  manner,  somewhat  in 
the  I^uis  Napoleon  style.  We  do  not 
say  he  was  not  justified  in  so  doing ; 
we  merely  state  the  fact.  He  has  how- 
ever, something  about  him  of  the  char- 
latan  and  adventurer,  which,  if  it  has 
contributed  to  his  success,  has  also,  we 
think,  been  very  greatly  the  cause  of 
the  obloquv  that  has  lately  attended  it. 
He  writes  journals,  but  does  not  con- 
descend to  publish  them,  delegating 
that  office  to  sundry  captains  in  the 
navy — Captain  Eeppel,  first  and  chief; 
and  they  usher  these  journals  into  the 
world  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets  that 
no  man  could  blow  in  his  own  behalf 
without  being  answered  b^  a  laugh. 

This  course  of  prooeedine  may  be  a 
fortunate  accident,  but  it  ratner  smacks 
of  policy  and  a  foregone  conclusion. 
It  certainly  could  not  have  answered 
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better^  had  it  been  all  a  contrived  sys* 
tern  from  the  beginning.  Rajah  Brooke 
is  now  Sir  James  Brooke,  Consul, 
govemor-commissioner,  with  £3000 
per  annum  from  the  Imperial  Govern, 
ment ;  has  been  sent  on  an  embassy  to 
Siam  (in  which  he  failed  egregiously), 
and  has  made  treaties  with  the  sultans 
of  Bruni  and  Sooloo  (which  have  had 
few  or  no  results). 

He,  with  great  arrogance,  not  long 
a^o,  demanded  from  the  Governor  of 
Smgapore  the  dismissal  of  an  officer  of 
one  of  the  courts  of  justice  there,  be- 
cause that  officer  had  previously  been 
editor  of  a  paper,  in  which  attacks  on 
the  rajah  had  appeared.  He  again  in 
this  reminds  us  of  Louis  Napoleon,  on 
a  small  scale,  who,  doubtless,  would 
send  a  demand  for  the  head  of  the 
editor  of  the  Times^  or  of  Punch,  if  he 
thought  he  could  get  it. 

In  the  present  work.  Rajah  Brooke 
commences  a  journal  thus  : — 

^'Jim€l5th,lS50.  Sincapore. — I  commence 
anew  a  journal  of  events.  .  •  This  record 
will  be  for  myself  alone ;  I  shall  try  to  lose 
the  sense  of  writing  for  the  public,  and  use 
the  freedom  that  I  feel  of  action  and  of  ex- 
preaston." 

Now,  what  man,  commencing  a 
really  private  journal,  thinks  it  neces- 
sary to  tell  himself  so  at  the  beginning  ? 
Moreover  the  journal  is,  throughout, 
carefully  written^-^no  hasty  expression, 
no  mere  heads,  or  broken  memoranda ; 
everything  in  it,  too,  tells  well  for  Rajah 
Brooke.  There  is  throughout  it  an 
air  of  apology  and  of  defence,  as  if  of  a 
man  advocating  his  own  cause,  and 
putting  his  actions  in  the  best  possible 
tight.  There  is,  moreover,  both  in  this 
portion  and  in  all  his  other  journals 
similarly  published,  an  ostentation  of 
philanthropy  and  disinterestedness, 
which  begets  suspicion.  Now  and 
then,  too,  an  expression  occurs,  evi- 
dently betraying  the  fact  of  its  being 
written  for  publication ;  for  instance — 

*^2nd  December, — ^Tbe  following  descrip- 
tion of  a  bird,  found  in  Labuan,  is  curions ; 
and  I  relate  it  as  I  heard  it  from  Low  and 
Brereton." 

If  this  journal  was  really  "  for  him- 
self alone,"  to  whom  is  he  relating  this 
description  ?  Dozens  of  similar  in- 
stances might  be  pointed  out  in  it. 

Captain  Keppel  states  that  "  the 
notps  are  published  as  they  are  found 


in  the  original  manuscript.*'  Before 
reading  them,  we  are  told  that  he  has 
"  with  difficulty  obtained  permission 
to  make  use  of  them."  This  is  so  evi- 
dently a  piece  of  affectation  on  the 
rajah's  part,  that,  however  it  maj 
have  imposed  on  Captain  Keppel,  it 
will  certainly  not  be  accepted  by  us 
without  a  smile. 

Finally,  we  may  dismiss  Rajah 
Brooke  with  the  veraict,  that  he  seems 
in  the  main  an  honest,  well-intentioned 
and  humane  man,  of  considerable 
energy  and  ability,  but  that  he  has  his 
full  share  of  vanity  and  ambition,  which 
he  endeavours  to  conceal  under  the 
guise  of  disinterested  benevolence  and 
general  philanthropy  ;  and  that,  how- 
ever good  his  intentions  may  be,  it 
would  be  just  as  well  if  he  did  not 
make  such  a  fuss  about  them. 

As  to  the  naval  operations  against 
the  Sakarran  and  Sarebus  pirates,  we 
acknowledge  ourselves  to  be  converted 
from  our  previous  distrust  of  their  pro- 
priety, by    the  evidence    and    argu- 
ments brought   forward  by  Captain 
Keppel.      n  e  are  willing  to  set  down 
to  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  the 
consequent  impossibility  of  seeing  ex. 
actly  what   was  done,  the  excessive 
slaughter    and    destruction  that   was 
caused  by  the  paddle-wheels  of  the  Ne- 
mesis, and  the  arms  of  the  party  under 
Captain    Farquhar.      Doubtless,    the 
morning  lisht  brought  many  a  doubt 
and  fear,  mingled  with  regret,  to  the 
hearts  of  those  engaged.      To  those 
feelings  we  are  unwilling  that  a  word 
of  ours  should  add  a  single  pang.    The 
operations  were  justified  m  the  main, 
both  in  their  design  and  in  their  result. 
No  man  can  be  answerable  in  such  cir- 
cumstances for  the  details  of  the  exe- 
cution of  his  orders.     In  dealing  with 
bodies  of  uncivilised  or  half-civilised 
men,  whether  in  our  own  islands  here  at 
home,  or  in  distant  lands,  among  people 
called  savages,  it  must  always  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  they  do  not  understand 
or  believe  in  your  mercy  or  forbear- 
ance, unless  they  are  fully  aware  of 
your  power  to  destroy,  and  of  your 
resolution  to  exercise  it,  if  compelled 
to  do  so.  In  intercourse  with  so-called 
savage   tribes,  every  one  must  hold 
himself  prepared,   with  whatever  re- 
luctance and  regret,  to  give  them  the 
most  practical  and  convincing  proof  of 
his  power  to  destroy  and  utterly  anni- 
hilate  them,  before  he  can  expect  th^m 
to  give  him  credit  for  not  exercising 
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that  poweJ*.  To  act  with  energy — 
in  plain  words>  to  kill  a  certain  num^- 
ber  of  men,  when  circumstances  jus- 
tify or  compel  you  so  to  do,  without 
hesitation,  and  in  the  most  certain, 
rapid,  and  efiectual  manner,  is  often 
the  truest  humanity,  and  the  one  most 
likely  to  put  a  stop  to  all  bloodshed  for 
the  future. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  believe  that 
circumstances  did  justify  the  attack  on 
the  Sakarran  and  Sarcbus  fleet,  and  can 
only  regret  that  the  rencontre  did  not 
take  place  by  day,  when  justice  might 
have  been  more  tempered  with  mercy 
than  it  was. 

Every  one,  the  officers  of  the  navy 
most  especially,  must  rejoice  that  the 
iniquitous  system  of  head-money  for 
pirates  —  £20  for  every  carcass — ^has 
been  put  an  end  to.  This  was  one  of 
the  good  results  of  that  lamentable, 
though  necessary  action. 

Our  former  distrust  of  the  propriety 
of  those  operations  was,  we  must  con- 
fess, a  good  deal  heightened  by  our  re- 
collection of  the  rencontre  which  took 
place  some  time  previously  on  the 
coast  of  Gilolo,  under  the  orders  of 
Sir  Edward  Belcher.  Mr.  Marry  at, 
one  of  his  own  officers,  showed  pretty 
clearly,  in  his  account  of  the  transac- 
tion, that  the  native  prahus  destroyed 
on  that  occasion,  and  for  which  a  large 
sum  of  money  was  paid  to  Sir  E.  BeU 
cher  and  the  crew  of  the  Samarang, 
were  really  guti-  boats,  or  coast-guard 
boats,  acting  under  the  orders  of  the 
Dutch  Government,  or  of  the  native 
chiefs,  sanctioned  by  the  Dutch. 

We  recollect,  in  J  843,  meeting  in 
Sourabaya  with  an  Englishman,  the 
skipper  of  a  small  merchant  vessel,  that 
had  been  wrecked  near  New  Guinea. 
He  had  been  passed  on  by  native  pra- 
hus from  one  island  to  another,  till  he 
came  to  Java.  One  of  the  islands  he 
had  visited  was  Gilolo;  and  we  well  re- 
member his  telling  us  that  he  was  there 
obliged  to  deny  he  was  an  Englishman, 
and  pass  himself  off  as  an  American, 
because  the  people  were  so  exasperated 
inconsequence  of  an  unjustifiable  at- 
tack from  one  of  our  men-of-war — the 
wanton  destruction  of  their  prahus, 
and  the  uncalled  for  burning  ot  one  or 
two  of  their  peaceful  and  unoffending 
villages.  We  disbelieved  the  story  at 
the  time,  and  repudiated  the  statement, 
for  the  honour  of  the  cloth  ;  but  after 
reading  Belcher's  and  Marryat's  ac- 
count of  the  voyage  of  the  Samarang, 


we  fear  there  was  too  much  truth  in 
the  native  version  of  the  story.  Doubt- 
less it  was  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  Sir 
Edward  Belcher,  but  such  mistakes 
have  very  awkward  consequences. 

Let  us  continue  our  voyage,  under 
the  guidance  of  Cant.  Kcppel,  through 
other  parts  of  the  Archipelago.  From 
Sarawak  he  sailed  along  the  north- 
west coast  of  Borneo,  touching  at 
Lubuan  and  Maludu  Bay,  and  then 
visited  Sooloo,  passing  many  smalU 
but  beautiful  islands  on  his  way.  Of 
Sooloo  itself  he  quotes  the  following 
description  by  Mr.  Hunt,  which  we 
believe  to  be  near  the  truth,  although 
written  rather  in  the  style  of  a  George 
Bobins : — 

"  There  are  few  landscapes  in  the  world 
that  exhibit  a  more  delightful  appearance 
than  the  sea  coasts  of  Sooloo ;  the  luxuriant 
variety  of  the  enchanting  hills  exhibits  a 
scenery  hardly  ever  equalled,  and  certainly 
never  surpassed,  hy  the  pencil  of  the  artist. 
Some  with  majestic  woods,  that  ware  their 
lofty  heads  to  the  very  summits;  oth«ni 
with  rich  pMtorage,  delightlidty  verdant ; 
others,  again,  exhibit  cultivation  to  th« 
mountain  top,  chequered  with  groves,  afibrd* 
ing  a  grateful  variety  to  the  eye :  in  a  word, 
it  only  requires  the  decorations  of  art  and 
civilised  life,  to  fonn  a  terrestnal  paradise.'* 

At  the  small  island  of  Cagayaa 
Sooloo,  Captain  Keppel  visits  the  lake 
described  by  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  and 
discovers  another  one.  They  must  be 
very  curious  and  interesting  places :— . 

"  We  came  to,  in  ten  finthomsi  about  a 
mile  off  the  south  side  of  Cagayan,  and  im- 
mediately commenced  our  examination  of 
the  curious  circular  lake.  The  entrance  is 
by  a  gap  about  fifty  yards  wide ;  this,  how- 
ever, is  crossed  by  a  bank  of  c^ral,  which  ex- 
tends along  the  whole  south  coa^t,  and  at  low 
wnter  is  nearly  dry,  so  as  to  exclude  any  boat 
larger  than  a  canoe.  Just  outside  the  middle 
of  the  bar  was  a  small  island  of  rock  and  sand- 
8tone,^vitha8ufficientBhelterofbU8hestomako 
an  excellent  sheltered  spot  for  our  pic-nie. 
On  passing  the  bar  we  found  ourselves  inside 
a  magnificent  circular  lake  of  deep  blue  wa- 
ter ;  its  circumference  was  about  three  miles. 
It  was  completely  encircled  by  sandstone 
cliffs,  upwards  of  two  hundred  feet  in  height, 
and  nearly  perpendicular ;  their  sides  were 
covered  with  trees  and  shrubs.  In  the  na- 
tural barriers  of  this  remarkable  enclosure^ 
only  two  small  breaks  occurred ;  one  was 
the  gap  by  which  we  entered,  the  other  was 
on  the  east-north-east  side. 

"  From  the  inside,  the  little  island  at  the 
entrance  had  all  the  appearance  of  having 
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once  filled  (he  gai>,  and  looked  as  if  It  had 
been  forced  oat  into  the  sea  by  some  internal 
pressure.  The  break  which  I  mentioned  on 
the  north-east  side  did  not  come  lower  than 
within  Beveoty  or  eighty  feet  of  the  water's 
edge,  and  was  partially  concealed  by  the 
thick  foliage  of  the  jungle  and  forest  trees. 
In  sounding  we  found  the  depth  of  water  to 
vary  frotn  fifty  to  sixty  fathoirs ;  and  it 
appeared  to  be  as  deep  at  the  sides  as  in  the 
centre.  Nothing  could  be  more  beautifully 
luxuriant  than  the  growth  of  the  jungle 
trees  of  every  description ;  their  trmiks  and 
branches  covered  with  an  endless  variety  of 
beautiful  creepers  in  brilliant  blossom,  hang- 
ing in  festoons  to  the  very  water's  edge.  Over 
oar  heads,  disturbed  by  such  unusual  visitors, 
numbers  of  pigeons  flew  to  and  fro ;  while 
many  varieties  of  parrots  screamed  their  re- 
monstrance at  our  intrusion.  Forming  our^ 
selves  into  small  parties,  we  dispersed ;  some 
to  haul  the  seine,  some  to  search  for  shells, 
while  a  third  party  explored  the  gap  on  the 
north-east  side,  clambering  up  without  any 
anticipation  of  a  further  treat,  which  was 
in  reserve  for  them. 

'^  At  a  height  of  about  ninety  feet,  another 
beautiful  lake  bunt  on  their  astonished  sight, 
circular  in  form,  and  as  nearly  as  possible 
similar  to  that  which  they  had  ju;$t  left. 
The  two  lakes  were  separated  by  a  sort  of 
natural  wall,  and  the  spectator,  standing  on 
its  narrow  edge,  could,  by  a  mere  turn  of  the 
head,  look  down  either  on  the  inner  lake,  at 
a  depth  of  thirty  feet,  or  on  the  outer,  eighty 
feet  beneath  him,  almost  perpendicularly. 
The  water  of  the  higher,  or  inner  lake,  was 
perlectly  fresh ;  but  it  may  be  observed,  that 
while  it  is  called  the  vmer  lake,  because  we 
approached  it  through  the  other,  it  is,  in  fact, 
A  veiy  little  further  inland  than  the  first. 
Men  and  axes  were  procured  from  the  ship ; 
the  trees  were  cut  down,  and  a  road  made 
np  the  gap ;  a  raft  was  then  constructed,  and, 
together  with  a  small  boat,  launched  upon 
the  upper  water.  Our  operations  soon  drew 
some  of  the  natives  to  the  spot,  who  expos- 
tulated on  our  proceedings,  informing  us  that 
•the  waters  of  the  lake  were  sacred,  and  had 
never  yet  been  desecrated  by  the  presence  or 
by  the  pressure  of  an  earthly  canoe ;  that  the 
Sphit  of  the  Lake  (by  description  a  fiery 
dragon  of  the  worst  order)  would  not  fail  to 
manifest  his  displeasure  at  the  innovation ; 
and  that  nothing  would  induce  them  to  ven- 
ture on  it  These  scruples  were,  however, 
got  over  by  one  of  them  after  he  had  swal- 
lowed a  glass  of  grog. 

"  It  was  not  until  we  were  afloat  on  the 
inner  lake,  that  we  were  enabled  to  form  a 
correct  idea  of  the  beauty  of  its  encircling 
barriers,  and  of  the  luxuriant  vegetation 
which  graced  them.  We  had  then  also  the 
best  view  of  the  extraordinary  gap  through 
which  we  had  passed  into  it.  The  sandstone 
clifli*  were  more  perpendicular  on  the  fresh- 
water side,  assuming  the  appearance  of  mas- 
sive masonry ;  and  the  gap  might  be  a  por» 


tal,  a  hundred  feet  in  height,  broken  through 
the  immense  stone  wall.  The  creepers,  also, 
were  henee  seen  to  great  advantage,  some  of 
them  falling  in  most  beautiful  luxuriance, 
the  whole  length,  from  the  summit  of  the 
surrounding  heights  to  the  water's  edge. 

*^  I  should  have  added,  that  the  difik  on 
the  lake- side  were  intersected  at  regular  dis- 
tances, by  a  stratum  of  conglomerate.'* 

We  are  reminded  by  these  descrip- 
tions of  the  sacred  lake  mentioned  by 
Herman  Melville,  in  his  '*  Typee,'*  a 
book  which  gives  the  most  truthful  and 
accurate,  because  the  most  glowing 
and  vivid  pictures  of  the  MarquesaB 
Islands,  not  very  dissimilar  in  any  re- 
spect to  many  of  those  in  the  eastern 
archipelago. 

We  incline  to  the  suspicion,  that 
these  circular  lakes  of  Cagayan  were 
old  craters,  the  sandstone  and  conglo- 
merate being,  probably,  volcanic  tuff 
and  breccia. 

Incidental  mention  frequently  occurs 
of  the  beauties  of  the  archipelago^ 
whether  it  be  of  a  little  conu  isfet, 
with  its  white  beach,  rising  from  nn- 
fathomable  dark  blue  water,  or  of  the 
large  and  mountainous  islands  such  as 
Mindanao. 

Let  us  take  the  following  peep  into 
the  island  of  Luzon,  the  prmcipal  one 
of  the  Philippines.  The  party  start 
from  Manila,  up  the  river  rasig  :^ 

"We  took  canoe  and  paddled  np  the 
river,  on  either  side  of  which,  the  countty- 
houses  and  gardens  of  the  inhabitants  ex- 
tended for  mfles. 

**  It  was  dark  when  we  reached  the  en- 
trance to  the  lakes,  and  our  boatmen  took  it 
easy  during  the  night,  but  at  daylight,  when 
we  rubbed  our  eyes,  and  looked  about  us, 
the  change  seemed  magicaL  Instead  of  the 
narrow  and  very  muddy  river  on  which  we 
were  paddling  when  we  went  to  sleep,  we 
found  ourselves  on  the  bosom  of  a  magnifi- 
cent lake,  measuring  several  miles  across ; 
and  in  water,  which,  although  fresh,  was 
deep  and  blue  in  appearance.  The  hills,  or 
rather  mountains,  came  sloping  down  from 
the  clouds  to  the  water's  edge ;  we  could  see 
the  fish  rising  in  all  directions.  As  we  passed 
by  headlands,  or  emerged  from  groups  of 
islands,  fresh  expanses  of  the  lakes  opened 
before  us,  all  of  the  same  beautiful  charac- 
ter. It  was,  in  fact,  one  large  lake ;  though 
in  many  places  nearly  separated  into  several 
different  basins,  by  narrow  passes  and  nu- 
merous islets.  We  went  on  wondering  and 
admiring,  until  we  reached  our  friend's  resi- 
dence in  the  vicinity  of  a  large  and  flourish- 
ing village. After  this,  he 

provided  us  with  a  guide  to  the  summit  of  a 
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hill  in  the  vicinity,  commanding  an  exten- 
sive vievir.  On  our  way  thither,  we  passed 
through  the  village,  which  is  approached  by 
pleasant  lane;!,  sheltered  from  the  sun  by 
hedges  of  bamboo,  the  ends  of  which,  grace- 
fully inclining  inwards,  formed  an  arch 
overhead.  The  hooses  were  clean  and  well 
built,  with  white  walls  and  neatly  thatched 
roofs ;  the  streets  are  built  at  right  angles ; 
and  there  is,  after  the  common  fashion  of 
Spanish  towns,  a  plaza,  or  square  in  the 
centre.*  ....  The  low  land  between 
the  village  and  the  hills  at  the  back,  was 
drained  and  highly  cultivated.  The  corn 
fields  were  generally  fringed  with  groves  of 
cocoa-nut  trees,  affording  a  very  pleasant 
and  necessary  retreat  from  the  noonday  sun. 

**  It  was  intensely  hot,  and  the  hill  ascent 
very  laborious :  but  the  view  from  the  sum- 
mit was  worth  the  trouble.  Looking  in  the 
direction  where  we  imagined  we  had  entered 
the  waters,  we  were  at  fault ;  for  the  laby- 
rinth of  lakes  seemed  interminable ;  basin 
after  basin  of  blue  water  appearing,  one  be- 
yond the  other.  Some  of  the  distant  land 
lay  high  ;  it  sloped  gradually  to  the  water's 
edge,  and  seemed  to  be  capable  of  any  de- 
gree of  cultivation. 

**  In  an  opposite  direction,  the  lake  view 
was  not  equally  extensive,  but  bounded  by 
higher  mountains,  at  the  foot  of  which,  in 
a  plain  beyond,  communicating  by  rivers 
with  the  lake,  stands  the  town  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  view  on  this  side  was  more 
lively,  being  relieved  by  the  white  sails  of 
the  numerous  canoes  passing  to  and  fro. 
The  low  land  immediately  breath  our  feet, 
bordering  the  lake,  was  teeming  with  herds 
of  cattle.  Altogether  the  scene  was  inde- 
scribably beautiful. 

"  It  seemed  strange  to  us  that  agriculture 
was  so  partially  pursued  on  the  shores  of 
these  lakes,  where  the  soil  was  so  rich, 
where  easy  means  of  irrigation  were  at 
command,  and  where  the  water  communi- 
cation from  all  parts  of  the  country  with 
Manila,  was  so  open  and  easy.  The  expla- 
nation given  was,  that  all  communication, 
whether  by  land  or  water  is  insecure :  liable 
to  the  attacks  of  banditti — these  are  com- 
posed partly  of  deserters  from  the  army, 
and  partly  of  native  Indians ;  a  race  still 
untamed  and  unimpressible  as  to  the  advan- 
tages of  quiet  commerce." 

^  The  banditti  part  of  the  story  is 
simply  the  result  of  mismanagement 
and  bad  government.  The  Spaniards 
have  had  possession  of  Manila  for 
three  centuries,  which  we  can  at  once 


venture  to  say,  have  been  three  cen- 
turies  of  oppression,  tyranny,  and  in- 
justi(*e,  grinding  exaction  on  all  the 
natives  they  can  get  into  their  power, 
and  of  the  most  intolerant  haughtiness 
and  contempt  on  the  part  of  the  au- 
thorities towards  all  those,  whether 
Native,  Creole,  or  Spaniard,  whom 
they  have  been  sent  to  govern. 

It  is  the  old  story  of  colonial  mis- 
government  which,  bad  enough  in  our 
own  colonies,  has  always  been  ten  thou- 
sand times  worse  in  those  of  Spain ;  and 
the  worst  of  it  is,  that  it  will  require 
centuries  of  good  management  to  eradi- 
cate the  mischief  that  has  been  done« 
to  raise  and  cherish  a  kindly  feeling  in 
the  hearts  of  the  natives  towards  the 
Europeans,  or  to  make  the  Europeans 
act  with  common  justice  and  humanity 
to  their  native  fellow-subjects.  The 
Philippines  ought  to  have  been,  and 
might  have  been  with  proper  manage- 
ment, a  kind  of  terrestrial  paradise. 
By  this  time  all  their  swelling  bills  and 
fertile  valleys  might  have  been  crowded 
with  a  happy  and  contented  population, 
the  very  overflowings^  of  whose  abun- 
dance would  now  have  yielded  to  Spain 
a  far  higher  revenue  than  any  she  ever 
has  derived  from  them,  or  is  ever  likely 
to  do. 

There  is  in  this  part  of  the  archi. 
pelagoa  most  interesting  and  delightful 
neld  for  exploration,  open  to  any  one 
who  has  the  means  or  opportunity. 
The  great  islands  of  Mindanao  and 
Palawan,  of  which  Dampier  and  some 
of  the  older  navigators  give  such  charm- 
ing accounts,  are  still  almost  unknown. 
And  what  do  we  know  of  the  island  of 
Formosa,  the  very  name  of  which  is 
an  attraction  ? 

Let  us  now  retrace  our  steps  south- 
ward of  Borneo,  and  touch  at  Java— - 
that  large  and  magnificent  island,  the 
head  quarters  of  the  Dutch  possessions 
in  the  east — from  which,  after  paying 
all  expenses,  they  derive  a  revenue  of 
over  two  millions  sterling  to  the  credit 
of  the  home  government  of  Holland. 

Java  is  generally  associated  in  peo- 
ple's minds  with  pestiferous  cities  seated 
m  deadly  swamps,  with  poisonous  upas 
trees,  and  valleys  of  death  that  no 


*  This  feature  of  a  square  in  the  centre  is  characteristic  also  of  all  Dutch  towns 
in  the  eastern  archipelago,  and  we  question  whether  it  be  not  an  aboriginal  characteristic 
rather  than  an  introduced  one.  The  green  square  surrounded  by  trees  in  Uic  town  of  Castle- 
bar,  comity  Mayo,  with  the  church  on  one  side,  and  the  streets  running  along  the  other, 
reminds  us  always  of  one  of  these  eastern  towns. 
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liTing  being  can  ap{>roach  with  safety. 
There  is  some  truth  in  the  swampy  and 
unhealthy  situation  of  some  of  the  prin- 
dpal  Dutch  towns,  as  those  of  Batavia 
and  Sourabaya^  where  the  Hollanders 
seem  to  have  pitched  themselves  in 
order  that  they  might  have  muddy 
canals  traversing  the  streets,  and  thus 
delude  themselves  into  the  belief  that 
they  were  at  home.  As  to  the  upas 
tree :  there  are  several  kinds  of  upas, 
the  juice  of  some  of  which  is  poisonous 
when  treated  in  a  certain  way,  but  a 
man  might  surround  his  house  with  a 
grove  of  upas  trees  without  experien- 
cing any  ill  effects  from  them. 

The  country,  when  once  we  get  away 
from  the  mud  flats  of  the  coast  into  the 
interior,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  magnificent,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  fruitful,  healthy,  and  delightful 
of  all  the  countries  of  the  earth.  Noble 
groups  of  volcanic  mountains  range 
from  one  end  of  the  island  to  the  other, 
rising  often  from  8,000  to  12,000  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  broad  valleys  and 
plains  between  these,  which  are  often 
1,500  feet  above  the  sea,  are  traversed  in 
every  direction  by  brooks  and  rivulets 
of  ever<runnin^  water,  giving  irrigation 
to  large  cultivated  districts  covered 
with  rice,  and  sugar,  and  other  tropi- 
cal productions;  while  on  the  rising 
grounds  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  delight- 
ful coffee  plantations,  with  cool  grassy 
alleys  under  lofby  forest  trees,  spread 
over  miles  of  ground.  Above  these^ 
magnificent  forests  clothe  the  steep  and 
deeply  furrowed  flanks  of  the  mountains 
for  several  thousand  feet,  out  of  which 
emerge  the  grassy  heights  of  the  sum- 
mits, crowned  here  and  there  by  the 
bare  piles  of  cinders  and  ashes  foiming 
the  volcanic  cones.  In  the  uplana 
villages,  potatoes,  peas^  and  other  ve- 
getables, as  also  fruits  of  a  more  tem- 
perate climate,  are  produced  in  abun- 
dance, and  supplied  to  the  cities  in  the 
plains,  where  all  tropical  vegetables 
and  all  the  delicious  fruits  of  the  archi- 
pelago are  to  be  had  almost  for  the 
asking. 

Some  of  these  fruits,  by  the  way,  as 
the  juicy,  exqtusite,  never-cloying 
mangosteen,  the  rich,  full-flavoured, 
luscious,  though  dreadful-smelling,  du- 
rian,  are  worth  a  voyage  to  Java  or 
Malacca  if  only  to  taste  them. 

Captain  Keppel  did  not  see  much 


of  Java,  the  only  modem  account  of 
which  that  we  are  aware  of  since  the 
admirable  one  of  Raflles,  is  a  short 
narrative  given  in  the  voyage  of 
H.M.S.  Fly,  under  Captain  Black- 
wood. We  extract  the  following,  how- 
ever, from  Captain  Keppel : — 

"A  short  ran  carried  us  into  Batavia 
roads.  On  nearing  this  spacious  and  beauti- 
ful anchorage,  in  which  the  flags  of  all  nations 
may  be  seen  flying  from  the  mast-heads  of 
a  variety  of  vessels,  from  the  prahus  of  the 
Spice  Islands  to  the  magnificent  traders  of 
the  United  States,  you  are  at  once  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  you  are  approadiing  a 
large  and  opulent  city 

"  Batavia  deserves  a  great  deal  more  no- 
tice than  we  had  time  to  bestow  on  it,  being 
the  capital  of  all  the  Dutch  possessions  in  the 
east,  with  a  mixed  population,  chiefly  Javan- 
ese, of  about  120,000.  Like  Manila,*  the 
city  is  approached  from  seaward  by  a  long, 
straight  canal,  running  between  two  massive 
walls ;  and  as  there  is  a  strong  current  ge- 
nerally setting  out,  the  easiest  way  to  stem 
it  is  to  land  the  crew,  and  let  them  track  the 
boat.  The  houses  near  the  sea,  although 
large  and  handsome  buildings,  are  used  by  tiha 
merchants  for  business  purposes  only.  .  • 
The  suburbs,  extending  over  the  higher 
grounds  to  a  distance  of  several  miles  inland, 
are  most  healthy  and  very  beautiful ;  the/ 
present  a  succession  of  large,  handsome  houses, 
standing  in  extensive  gaxdens,  and  surround- 
ed by  cocoa-nut,  banana,  and  other  trees, 
whose  shade  imparts  a  delightful  freshness 
to  the  apartments.  The  roads  to  this  part, 
from  the  coast,  are  broad,  with'  streams  of 
fresh  water  on  both  sides." 

The  great  public  roads  of  Java  are> 
indeed,  admirable  ones.  One  line 
alone,  from  Anjer  on  the  west  to  Banya 
Wangi  on  the  east,  is  more  than  six 
hundred  miles  lone,  with  post-houses 
at  regular  intervals  of  eight  or  ten 
miles.  A  carriage  and  four  may  be 
driven  without  impediment  the  whole 
distance.  The  horses,  however,  are 
only  supplied  by  the  people  of  the 
several  districts,  on  an  order  from  the 
government,  which  must  be  sent  pre- 
viously along  the  line,  and  the  Dutch 
are  most  jealous  of  allowing  any  one 
but  their  own  government  officers  to 
travel  in  the  island  at  all. 

From  Batavia  Captain  Keppel  pro- 
ceeds to  the  eastward : — 

"  As  we  kept  the  Java  coast,  the  fishing 
canoes,  or  *  flying  canoes  of  Java,*  as  they 


^  And  Sourabaya,  and  other  cities  in  Java. 
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are  not  Inaptly  styled,  were  eftch  morning 
objects  of  surprise  and  admiration.  They 
are  lonp:,  bat  very  narrow ;  jnst  broad  enough 
to  enable  a  man  to  sit  between  the  gunwales  i 
the  crew  sddom  exceeds  four  men.  Th^ 
are  rendered  steady  by  long  semicircular  out- 
riggers, one  end  secured  to  the  gunwale,  the 
other  to  large  bamboos  awash  with  the  water, 
of  the  same  length  as  the  canoe  itself  i  and 
as  they  are  daubed  all  over  with  some  bright 
white  substance/  they  have  the  appearance 
of  huge  spiders  crawling  over  the  dark  blue 
sea,  which  is  at  the  same  time  strange  and 
picturesque ;  their  speed,  when  propelled  by 
paddles,  is  very  great,  but  under  their  large 
triangular  sails  they  appeared  to  fly." 

• 

Captain  Keppel  next  mentions  the 
idlands  of  Bali  and  Lombook,  the  peo- 
pie  of  which  retain  a  form  of  the  Hin- 
doo religion  that  once  prevailed  in  Java 
(where  still  abound  the  many  ruins  of 
its  beautiful  temples),  and  probably 
over  other  parts  of  the  archipelago. 
It  appears  to  have  been  a  purer  form 
of  the  religion  than  that  now  prevalent 
in  India. 

The  magnificent  volcanic  peaks  that 
dominate  these  two  large  islands,  the 
whole  of  which  seem  but  fitting  bases 
for  them  to  stand  on,  are,  when  viewed 
from  the  sea  at  sunrise  or  sunset,  two 
of  the  most  noble  sights  we  ever  hap- 
pened to  set  eyes  on. 

Keither  Captain  Keppel  nor  any  oi 
the  recent  English  voyagers  have 
touched  at  Celebes,  or  given  us  any 
account  of  it.  The  very  shape  of  the 
island  has  something  attractive  about 
it.  We  would  glamy  understand  the 
reason  of  the  one  narrow  piece  of  land 
running  north  and  south,  and  the  four 
promontories,  each  more  than  one  hun- 
dred  and  fifty  miles  long,  striking  out 
£rom  it  in  four  different  directions, 
ranginff  from  south  to  eastf  We 
have  beard  from  persons  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  archipelago,  the 
resident  of  Sourabaya  among  the  num. 
ber,  that  of  all  the  lovely  ulands  of  the 
•east,  Celebes  is  the  most  beautiful  and 
the  most  magnificent. 

The  free,  political  institutions,  more- 
over, among  the  Bugis  of  the  Qulf  of 
Bony,  where  they  have  a  federation  of 
•states  under  ohiefs,  mther  elected  or 
bound  to  rul&  constitutionally,  some  of 
whom,  too,  are  occasionally  women. 


together  with  the  frank  and  manly 
character  of  those  Bugis  we  have  seen, 
and  the  enterprise  they  evince  in  their 
trading  expealtions  to  all  parts  of  the 
archipelago,  from  Singapore  to  the 
Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  make  one  anxious 
to  know  more  of  such  a  country,  inha- 
bited  by  such  a  people. 

In  pursuance  of  his  duty,  however, 
Captain  Keppel  made  the  best  of  his 
way  to  Port  Essington,  passing  in  his 
way  the  well-known  Island  of  Sum- 
bawa  (an  eruption  in  which,  in  1815, 
was  felt  in  several  directions  one 
thousand  miles  fi-om  Its  source),  the 
islands  of  Flores  and  Timor,  with  the 
many  adjacent  and  smuller  islands. 
One  of  these,  a  little  island  called 
Comba,  north-east  of  Flores,  showed  a 
volcano  in  eruption  as  they  passed. 

This,  as  well  as  several  other  scenes 
mentioned  in  the  voyage,  have  been 
very  effectively  sketched  by  Mr.  Brierl^, 
an  artist  who  accompanied  Captam 
Keppel  during  part  of  his  voyage. 
North  of  Timor  are  the  small  islands  of 
Wetta  and  Kissa,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  having  been  converted  during 
the  last  century  by  some  Dutch  Lu- 
theran  clergymen,  still  remain  Chris- 
tians, and.  Judging  from  one  specimen 
of  them  with  whom  we  have  associated, 
are  as  pleasant,  quiet,  and  intelligent 
a  people  as  one  would  wish  to  meet 
with  anywhere. 

At  Port  Essington  Captain  KeppeVs 
business  was  to  remove  a  party  of  ma- 
rines, detachments  of  whom  had  been 
stationed  there  since  1838,  in  the  abor- 
tive  hope  of  a  settlement  arising  there. 
"Scias,  mi  flli,  quantulo  sapientias 
mundus  gubematur,"  might,  perhaps, 
be  a  good  motto  for  all  public  offices, 
but  ought  especially  to  be  affixed  to  the 
doors  of  the  colonial  office.  The  two 
attempts  to  colonise  Northern  Aus- 
tralia— namely,  this  one  at  Port  Es- 
sington, and  Colonel  Barney's  at  Port 
Curtis,  on  the  eastern  coast,  were  made, 
perhaps,  with  as  little  judgment  (either 
rashly  and  ignorantly,  or  on  the  advice 
of  incapable  and  incompetent  persons), 
as  any  two  abortive  attempts  that  ever 
did  not  succeed.  In  each  ease  there 
was  a  district  near  at  hand  of  fkr 
higher  caj^abilities,  and  offering  fkr 
higher  ultimate    advantage,  whether 


>    *  This  would  be  chunam. 

t  This  curious  form  seems  to  be  nearly  repeated  in  the  neigt)bouring  island  of  Gilolo, 
which  increases  our  desire  to  understand  the  reason  of  so  ftnomabua  a  structure. 
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commercial  or  political.  The  Port  Es- 
Bington  settlement,  or  station^  had  only 
to  be  moved  to  Cape  York ;  the  Port 
Curtis  one,  only  to  be  taken  to  the 
coast  between  Broad  Sound  and  Whit- 
sunday Passage,  and  they  would  at  once 
have  avoided  all  their  difficulties,  and 
been  in  a  condition  to  make  a  fair  at- 
tempt  at  permanent  usefulness.  Where 
they  were  placed^  Self-supporting  set- 
tlement was  impossible,  and  mere  posts 
were  useless  and  practically  inacces- 
sible. 

Captain  Keppel  devotes  some  pages 
to  the  description  of  Port  Essington, 
but  does  not  add  anything  to  our  pre- 
Tious  knowledge  of  it.  He  accuses 
**  naturalists  "  of  "  scarcely  conde- 
scending to  admit  the  Australians  into 
the  human  race."  We  should  like  to 
know  the  name  of  any  naturalist  who 
has  shown  '<  compunction  at  allowing 
them  to  take  their  places  over  the  head 
of  the  intelligent  monkey  or  sage-look, 
ing  Chimpanzee.** 

This  is  not  the  only  matter  in  which 
Captain  Keppel  shows  a  want  of  infor. 
mat  ion,  as  to  what  has  been  done  or 
said  by  his  predecessors.  He  gives  an 
account  of  a  native  stealing  on  a  kan. 
garoo  to  spear  him,  taken  either  di- 
lectly  or  at  second-hand  from  Captain 
Grey's  account  of  the  same  thing  in 
Western  Australia.  He  volunteers  an 
off-hand  opinion  as  to  the  advantage  of 
a  post  at  Cape  York,  which  he  does 
not  visit,  without  at  all  referring  to  the 
previously  published*  reasons  of  those 
that  had  visited  it,  for  such  an  estab^ 
litibment,  When  subsequently  visiting 
Carteret's  Harbour,  in  New  Ireland, 
he  speaks  of  it  as  "  discovered  by,  and 
named  afler  a  Captain  Carteret,"  as  if 
he  had  never  heard  of  the  old  circum- 
navigator Carteret,  one  of  the  early  or- 
naments of  his  own  profession.  He 
says  also  that  Cook  discovered  Port 
Jackson  *'  on  his  way  to  Botany  Bay." 
One  would  almost  imagine  that  Captain 
Keppel  had  never  read  Cook's  voyages, 
or  he  must  have  known  that,  as  Cook 
was  sailing  from  south  to  north,  and  as 
Port  Jackson  is  north  of  Botany  Bay, 
it  was  on  his  way /roin  that  place  that 
he  observed  the  entrance  to  Port  Jack« 


son^  and  set  it  down  as  a  boat  harbour 
only. 

The  remainder  of  Captain  Keppel's 
book  is  taken  up  with  an  account  of  his 
run  from  Port  Essington  round  the 
north  of  New  Guinea,  from  which  we 
shall  extract  a  few  scraps, — his  visit 
to  Sydney  and  Van  Dieman's  Land 
containing  nothing  new  or  remarkable, 
except  some  extracts  from  Captain 
Stanley's  journal,  to  which  we  shall  re- 
fer when  speaking  of  that  voyage ;  and 
he  then  closes  with  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  Norfolk  island. 

Of  the  island  of  Ceram,  he  writes  :— 

"  The  island  of  Ceram  Is  the  second  in  size 
of  the  Moluccas,  having  an  estimated  area  of 
abont  10^000  square  mfles.  Owing  to  the 
jealousy  of  my  friends  the  Dutch,  it  is  but 
imperfectly  known. 

•  •         •         •         •  • 

^'  The  mountains  are  firom  six  to  eight 
thousand  feet  in  height,  sending  down  in- 
numerable streams  to  the  sea.  The  vegeta- 
tion is  everywhere  luxuriant,  and  the  trees 
gigantic  1  have  now  in  my  possession  a 
circular  slat)  of  wood  from  the  island,  three 
and  a-balf  Inches  thick,  and  eight  and  a- half 
feet  in  diameter.  The  sago  palm,  in  parti- 
cular, is  more  abundant  and  productive  than 
on  any  of  the  adjoining  islands.  Cloves  and 
nutmegs  grow  wild." 

Of  New  Guinea^  he  says,  that  it  ia 

*^A  country  about  which  there  appears 
more  interesting  mystery  than  any  we  had 
visited.  The  interior  of  this  ma^ificent 
island,  900  miles  in  length,  is  less  known 
even  than  Ceram,  or  any  of  the  Indian 
archipelago ;  and  yet  it  is  supposed  not  only 
to  abound  in  minerals,  but  to  i)0S8ess  a  fer- 
tility of  soil ;  and,  flrom  its  tiers  of  hills, 
arising  into  distant  mountains,  a  variety  of 
climate  capable  of  producing  every  fruit  or 
vegetable  grain  within  the  tropics.  For  the 
naturalist,  I  believe  tbat  no  country  In  tha 
world  is  equally  rich  in  kieaatiful  rare  birds 
and  beasts.*' 

When  anchored  in  Carteret's  Har- 
bour,  in  Kew  Ireland,  he  says ; — 

"  The  water  where  we  anchored  was  so 
beautifully  clear,  that  in  forty f  fathoms  deep, 
the  corals,  shells,  and  seaweed  growing  on 
the  bottom  could  bo  distinctly  seen,  and 


*  See  **  Voyage  of  the  Fly,"  vol.  i.  p.  308,  et  «e^.,  and  **  Voyage  of  the  Rattlesnake,"  as 
given  farther  on. 

f  On  consideration,  we  must  confess  ourselves  a  little  sceptical  of  the  accuracy  of  this 
depth.  We  have  seen  clear  seas  everywhere,  and  some  not  far  from  New  Ireland,  but  never 
could  distinctly  make  out  anything  on  the  bottom  at  a  greater  depth  than  ten  fiithoms. 
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gave  it  all  the  appearaaoe  of  a  beaatifol 
submarine  garden.*' 

We  have  some  pretty  clear  water  on 
the  western  coasts  of  Old  Ireland^  but 
nothing  to  equal  this  of  ournew name- 
sake in  the  east.  What  should  we 
think  of  being  able  to  loll  over  the 
packet's  side>  and  look  at  the  shells, 
and  fish,  and  the  rocks,  and  weeds, 
and  sands  of  the  bottom,  the  greater 
part  of  the  way  from  Kingstown  to 
Holyhead. 

The  ''Voyage  of  the  Rattlesnake, 
under  Captain  Owen  Stanley,"  written 
by  J.  Macgillivray,  naturalist  to  the  ex- 
pedition,  was  published  last  year.  The 
object  of  the  expedition,  as  stated  in 
the  instructions,  was  to  continue  the 
survey  of  the  Great  Barrier  reefs  off 
theN.E.  coast  of  Australia,  commenced 
by  Captain  F.  P.  Blackwood,  in  H.  M.  S. 
Fly,  and  more  especially  to  examine 
the  passages  leading  through  Torres' 
Straits ;  as,  also,  to  complete  the  sur- 
vey of  the  S.E.  coast  of  New  Guinea 
and  of  the  Louisiade  archipelago. 

Captain  Owen  Stanley  (son  of  the 
late  eminent  and  energetic  Bishop  of 
Norwich)  was  a  man  distinguished  for 
his  love  of  science,  and  especially  of 
natural  history,  and  he  was  accom- 
panied  by  Mr.  Macgillivray,  son  of  the 
late  professor  at  Aberdeen,  who  was 
appointed  naturalist  to  the  expedition. 
Captain  Stanley,  to  the  great  grief  of 
all  nis  friends,  his  brother  officers,  and 
naturalists  in  general,  died  in  Sydney, 
before  the  objects  of  his  voyage  had 
been  altogether  completed.  His  second 
in  command.  Commander  C.  B.  Yule, 
brought  the  vessel  home,  where  Mr. 
Mac^iivray  published  his  account  of 
the  voyage,  and  has  now  again  gone  out 
as  naturdist  to  H.M.S.  Herald,  under 
Captain  Denham,  on  a  voyage  to  New 
Caledonia,  the  Fejee  Islands,  and  other 
parts  of  the  Pacific. 

The  early  part  of  the  voyage  of  the 
Kattlesnake  was  occupied  by  surveys 
of  harbours  within  the  colony  of  New 
South  Wales,  and  that  of  Port  Curtis, 
where  the  abortive  attempt  at  a  settle- 
ment took  place,  that  has  already  been 
alluded  to.  With  all  this  we  have 
nothing  further  to  do,  except  to  ob- 
serve, by  the  way,  that  Mr.  Macgilli. 
vray  describes  the  country  round  Port 
Curtis  as  wretchedly  barren  and  des- 
titute of  fresh  water,  which,  from  our 
knowledge  of  the  neighbouring  coast,  is 


exactly  what  we  should  have  expected. 
In  1848,  they  sailed  from  Sydney  for 
Torres  Straits,  in  company  with  the 
barque  Tarn  O'Shantcr,  having  a  co* 
lonial  expedition  on  board,  under  Mr. 
Kennedy,  which  was  to  disembark  at 
Rockingham  Bay,    and  explore   the 

Eeninstua  of  Australia  that  projects 
etween  the  Cond  Sea  and  tne  Gulf 
of  Carpentaria. 

Of  this  expedition  we  shall  have  to 
say  a  few  words  presently,  but  we  will 
first  select  from  Mr.  Macgillivray's 
book  one  or  two  scraps  of  natural  his- 
tory gleaned  from  the  little  islands 
that  fringe  theN.E.  coast  of  Australia 
inside  the  Great  Barrier  coral  reefs 
that  run  for  upwards  of  a  thousand 
miles,  like  a  sub-marine  wall,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  thirty  miles  from  land. 
In  Fitzroy  Island,  Mr.  Macgillivray 
says:— i 

**A  new  species  of  large  fruit-eating 
hat,  or  flying-fox  (Pteropus  coDspicillatus), 
making  the  third  Australian  member  of  the 
genus,  was  discovered.  On  the  wooded  slope 
of  a  hill,  I  one  day  fell  in  with  this  bat  in 
prodigious  numbers,  presenting  the  appear- 
ance while  flying  along  in  the  bright  sun- 
shine, so  unusual  in  a  nocturnal  animal,  of 
a  large  flock  of  rooks.  On  close  approach, 
a  strong  musky  odour  became  apparent,  and 
a  loud  incessant  chattering  was  heard.  Many 
of  the  branches  were  beading  under  thek 
loads  of  bats ;  some  in  a  state  of  inactivity 
8usi)ended  by  theur  hind  claws ;  others 
scrambling  cdong  among  the  boughs,  and 
taking  to  wing  when  disturbed.  In  a  very 
short  time  I  procured  as  many  specimens  as 
I  wished,  three  or  four  at  a  shot,  for  they 
hung  in  dusters.  The  flesh  of  these  large 
bats  is  reported  excellent ;  it  is  a  favourite 
food  with  the  natives,  and  more  than  once 
furnished  a  welcome  meal  to  Leichardt  and 
his  little  party,  during  their  adventurous 
journey  to  Port  Essington." 

In  another  place :— . 

"The  reef  furnished  many  radiata  and 
Crustacea ;  and,  as  usual,  the  shell  collectors, 
consisting  of  about  one-half  the  ship's  com* 
pany,  reaped  a  rich  harvest  of  cowries, 
cones,  and  spider  shells,  amounting  to  se- 
veral hundred  weight.  One  day  I  was 
much  amused  when,  on  hailing  one  of  our 
men  whom  I  observed  perched  up  among 
the  top  branches  of  a  tree,  and  asking  whe- 
ther it  was  a  nest  he  had  found,  the  an- 
swer returned  was, — ^  Oh,  no  sir ;  its  these 
geotrochutet  that  I  am  after.* 

"  On  some  little  islands  off  Cape  Flattery, 
under  the  bark  of  some  trees  1  found  two  new 
land  shells,  one  of  them  a  flattish  helix,  in 
prodigious  numbers,  and  this  more  than  ever 
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satisfied  me  that  even  the  smallest  islands 
and  detached  reefd  of  the  north-east  coast 
may  have  species  peculiar  to  themselves,  nor 
did  I  ever  return  from  any  one  of  the  thirty- 
seven  upon  which  I  landed  without  some 
acquisitions  to  the  collection." 

This  reminds  us  of  an  observation 
of  Mr.  Darwin,  when  examininor  the 
Galapagos  Islands,  while  naturalist  to 
H.M.S.  Beagle,  to  the  effect,  that  he 
found  peculiar  species,  even  of  birds,  on 
difierent  small  islands,  and  that  even 
when  they  were  within  sight  of  each 
other — each  small  island  having  one  or 
two  birds  not  known  on  any  other  por- 
tion of  the  earth.  These  and  similar  facts 
now  familiar  to  the  naturalist,  joined  to 
the  well-known  succession  of  species  dis- 
covered by  the  geologist,  point  to  some 
mysterious  laws  regarding  the  produc* 
tion  of  new  species,  of  the  highest  in- 
terest to  the  philosopher. 

Mr.  Kennedy's  expedition  seems  to 
have  been  planned  without  much  fore- 
thought. To  attempt  to  land  it  in 
Rockingham  Bay  was  simply  madness. 
On  referring  to  the  **  Voyage  of  the 
Fly,"  we  £d  it  described  in  these 
terms: — 

"  On  the  mahiland  an  unbroken  range  of 
high  land,  none  of  which  is  less  than  2,000 
feet  in  height,  stretches  along  shore  as  far  as 
we  could  see  to  the  southward,  and,  after 
sweeping  round  Rockingham  Bay,  rises  and 
spreads  to  the  northward  into  still  loftier  and 
more  broken  and  mountainous  elevations. 
The  summit  of  this  range  near  Rockingham 
Bay  is  very  level,  but  there  are  many  pro- 
jecting buttresses  and  ridges  on  its  seaward 
slope,  which  is  everywhere  veiy  steep,  and 
seems  fturowed  by  many  gullies,  and  ravines, 
and  narrow-winding  valleys  penetrating  its 
sides." 

Now,  for  a  lot  of  men  and  horses,  afler 
being  confined  for  some  weeks  in  a 
small  vessel,  to  be  tumbled  ashore  when 
ntterly  out  of  condition,  and  to  have 
to  begin  by  forcing  their  way  over  such 
a  country  as  this,  almost  ensures  the 
breaking  down  of  an  expedition.  Had 
they  gone  farther  north,  to  Endeavour 
River,  where  Cook  repaired  his  vessel, 
they  might  have  landed,  and  recruited, 
and  refreshed  on  the  grassy  flats  of  the 
river,  gradually  explored  its  course  up- 
wards, gathered  strength  and  condition 
both  for  men  and  animals ;  and  then, 
having  formed  a  central  depot,  the 
whole  peninsula  might  have  been  ex- 
plored  by  excursion  parties  in  difierent 


directions,  and  the  schooner  kept  to  fail 
back  on  in  case  of  disaster. 

As  it  was,  they  landed  in  Rocking- 
ham Bay,  and  sent  the  vessel  to  meet 
them  at  Cape  York  at  a  certain  time. 
The  tremendous  difficulties  of  the  moun- 
tain defiles  around  Rockingham  Bay 
detained  them  so  long  (six  weeks  longer 
than  was  calculated),  that  not  only  the 
health  and  strength  of  all  the  party 
beffan  to  fail,  but  the  provisions  also ; 
and,  afler  desperate  exertions  and 
miserable  hardships,  Mr.  Kennedy  was 
obliged  to  leave  eight  of  his  party  en- 
camped at  Weymouth  Bay,  while  he 
pushed  on  to  Cape  York,  with  three 
men  and  his  native  servant,  for  assist- 
ance :— ^ 

"  Near  Shelboume  Bay  one  of  the  party 
accidentally  shot  himself,  and  another  was  too 
ill  to  proceed ;  consequently  it  was  deter- 
mined to  leave  them  behind  in  charge  of  the 
third  man,  with  a  horse  for  food,  while  Ken- 
nedy and  the  black  pushed  on  for  Port  Albany'. 

"At  length,  near  Escape  River,  within 
twenty  miles  of  Cape  York,  a  tribe  of  natives, 
with  whom  they  had  had  some  apparently 
friendly  intercourse,  tempted  by  their  forlorn 
condition  and  a  savage  thirst  for  plunder,  at- 
tacked them  in  a  scrub,  and  with  too  fatal 
succem,  as  the  gallant  leader  of  this  unfor- 
tunate expedition  breathed  his  last  after  re- 
ceiving no  less  than  three  spear  wounds.  The 
affecting  narrative  of  what  passed  during  his 
last  moments,  as  related  by  his  faithful  com- 
panion, is  simply  as  follows: — 'Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, are  you  going  to  leave  me?  *Yes, 
my  boy,  I  am  going  to  leave  you,*  was  the 
reply  of  the  dying  man.  *  I  am  very  bad, 
Jackey ;  you  take  the  books,  Jackey,  to  the 
captain,  but  not  the  big  ones ;  the  governor 
will  give  anything  for  them.*  I  then  tied 
up  the  papers.  He  then  said,  *  Jackey,  give 
me  paper  and  I  will  write.*  I  gave  him 
paper  and  pencil  and  he  tried  to  write,  and 
then  he  fell  back  and  died,  and  I  caught  him 
as  he  fell  back  and  held  him,  and  I  then 
turned  round  myself  and  cried :  I  was  ciying 
a  good  while  until  I  got  well;  that  was 
about  an  hour,  and  then  I  buried  him.  I 
dug  up  the  ground  with  a  tomahawk  and 
covered  him  over  with  logs,  then  grass  and 
my  shirt  and  trowsers ;  that  night  I  left  him 
near  dark.** 

The  black,  Jackey,  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  vessel,  and  assistance  was 
sent  to  the  rest  of  the  party,  but  only 
in  time  to  rescue  two  of  them,  the  rest 
having  died  of  starvation  and  utter 
exhaustion  of  strength. 

We  could  not  choose  but  pause  a 
moment  on  this  melancholy  episode^ 
if  only  to  give  a  word  of  reprobation  to 
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its  thoughtless  and  ill-judged  plan,  in 
which  no  previous  authorities  seem  to 
have  been  consulted,  nor  any  use  made 
of  the  information  or  experience  that 
had  been  gained. 

We  will  now  proceed  with  the  Rat- 
tlesnake. Arrived  ofi*  the  south-east 
coast  of  New  Guinea,  Mr.  Macgillivray 

fives  a  very  useful  abstract  of  what 
ad  previously  been  done  on  it,  from 
which  we  extract  the  following  pas- 
sages:—. 

**  The  first  navigator  who  saw  the  shores 
in  question  appears  to  have  been  Luia  Vaez 
de  Torres,  in  the  Spanish  frigate  La  Almi- 
ranta,  coming  from  the  eastward  in  August, 
1606.  In  lat  11^  deg.  S.,  Torres  came  upon 
what  he  calls  the  beffinning  of  New  Guinea^ 
which,  however,  appears  to  have  been  a 
portion  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  Lonis- 
iade  archipelago.  Being  unable  to  weather 
the  easternmost  point  of  this  land  (Cai)e 
Deliverance),  he  bore  away  to  the  westward 
along  its  southern  shores.  *  All  this  land  of 
New  Guinea,*  says  he,  in  his  long- forgotten 
letter  to  the  King  of  Spain,  a  copy  of  which 
was  found  in  the  archives  at  Muntln,  after 
the  capture  of  that  city  by  the  Britisli,  in 
1762,  '  is  peopled  with  Indians  not  very 
white,  much  painted,  and  naked  except  a 
cloth  made  of  the  bark  of  trees.' " 

Torres  then  sailed  along  the  coast 
till  he  enters  the  straita  which  now 
bear  his  name,  when  he  continues  :— 

**  We  caught  in  all  this  land  twenty  per- 
sons of  different  nations,  that  with  them  we 
might  be  able  to  give  a  better  account  to 
your  Majesty." 

We  have  often  wondered  what  be- 
came of  the  twenty  persons  thus  coolly 
described  as  *'  caugot.*' 

M.  De  Bougainville,  in  June,  1768, 
was  the  next  navigator  who  visited  these 
regions,  and  gave  names  to  some  of 
their  most  prominent  features,  and  to 
the  archipelago  of  the  Louisiade. 
More  or  less  of  the  coast  was  subse- 
quently seen  in  a  casual  way  by  other 
French  and  English  navigators,  and  an 
actual  survey  of  part  of  it  was  com. 
menced    by  Captain    Blackwood,  in 


1845,  in  H.M.a  fly*  continned  hj 
Captain  Yule,  in  H.M.S.  Bramble, 
and  completed,  as  far  as  the  south  coast 
and  the  Louisiade  was  concerned,  by 
Captain  Stanley. 

The  140  miles  of  coast  surveyed  by 
Captain  Blackwood  consisted  of  low 
muddy  land,  covered  by  jungle  and 
traversed  by  innumerable  wide  fresh- 
water channels,  being  evidently  the 
delta  of  one  or  more  great  rivers  pro- 
ceed! n^r  from  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try.* Captain  Yule  traced  the  coast 
from  where  it  was  left  by  Captain 
Blackwood  to  Cape  Possesston,  where 
the  land  rose  into  lofty  mountains,  one 
of  which  was  more  than  10,000  feet 
high.  These  high  mountains  were 
found  by  Captain  Stanley  to  continue 
to  the  S.  E.  Cape  of  New  Guinea,  one 
peak  attaining  the  height  of  more  than 
18,000  feet,  and  their  submarine  pro- 
longation evidently  stretches  into  the 
Louisiade,  in  the  south-east  island  of 
which  Mount  Rattlesnake  is  2,669  feet 
high.  These  mountains  seem  to  be 
a  very  magniBcent  range,  judging  from 
sketches  we  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  in  the  hydrographical  office 
at  the  Admiralty,!  but  which  have  not 
been  published. 

In  the  extracts  fVom  Captain  Stan- 
ley's journal,  given  by  Captain  Keppel, 
occurs  the  following  description  of 
them : — 

"  Except  the  island  under  the  shelter  of 
which  we  had  anchored,  nothing  whatever 
could  be  seen  on  the  land  side  but  masses  of 
heavy  clouds  above,  and  volumes  of  rolling 
mist  below ;  while,  to  make  it  more  tanta- 
lizing, to  seaward  all  was  as  clear  as  pos- 
sible. 

"  About  an  hour  before  sunset,  a  change 
came  over  the  scene,  far  more  magical,  far 
more  sudden,  than  anything  ever  attempted 
on  the  stage,  when  the  dark  green  curtain 
is  drawn  up  to  show  the  opening  sctne  o^ 
some  new  pantomime.  All  at  once,  tbe 
doods  began  to  lilt,  tbe  mist  dispersed,  aod 
the  coast  of  New  Guinea  stood  before  usi 
clearly  defined  against  the  sky,  tinged  with 
the  rays  of  thtt  setting  sun. 

"  The  mountains  ^med  piled  one  above 
another,  to  an  enormous  height,  and  were  of 


•  See  "  Narrative  of  the  Surveying  Voyage  of  H.M.S.  Fly,  commanded  by  Captain  F.  P. 
Blackwood,  R.K.**  By  J.  Beete  Jukes,  M.  A.,  F.G.S.,  Naturalist  to  the  Expedition.  2  vols. 
Boone. 

"f  Mr.  Macgillivray's  book  is  illastrated  from  sketches  by  Mr.  Huxley,  the  assistant-surgeon 
of  the  ship,  who  has  lately  received  the  medal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  for  his  re- 
searches on  the  marine  invertebrata  during  the  voyage.  These  researches,  we  hope  and 
believe,  will  shortly  be  published  by  tbe  Government. 
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•  deeper  blue  tiian  tmy  I  bad  ever  neen 
before,  even  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 
They  were  mterseeted  hy  tremendous  gorges ; 
and,  from  the  foot  of  the  lowest  ranges,  a 
oonsidenible  tract  of  low  and  apparently  al- 
luvial soil  reached  to  the  beach. 

**  To  give  an  idea  of  the  scene  by  descrip- 
tion would  be  utterly  impossible.  The 
intense  blue  of  the  mountains  contrasted 
strangely  with  masses  of  white  fleecy  clouds, 
driven  rapidly  past  them  by  the  gale ;  the 
bright  gleams  of  the  setting  sun  on  the 
Bearer  hills,  covered  with  most  luxuriant 
vegetation,  from  which  most  mysterious 
little  jets  of  very  white  smoke  from  time  to 
tame  burst  out ;  and  the  two  suiveying  ships 
quite  in  the  foreground,  completed  the  pic- 
ture, which  we  did  not  enjoy  very  long; 
for  in  these  latitudes,  as  you  very  well  know, 
there  is  no  twilight;  and,  in  less  than  an 
hoar  from  the  time  the  clouds  be^an  to  rise, 
«11  was  dark ;  and,  though  we  saw  many  of 
the  peaks  again,  we  never  had  another 
chance  of  seeing  the  whole  range  so  clearly. 

"From  subsequent  observations,  I  And 
that  some  of  the  hills  must  have  been  forty- 
eight  miles  off,  and  were  at  least  as  high  as 
the  Peak  of  Teneriffe." 

We  recollect  to  have  seen  a  similar 
effect,  just  before  sunset,  in  the  single 
mountain  group  of  the  I'eak  of  Lom- 
bockf  which  rises  boldly  from  the  sea,  to 
a  height  of  1 1,400  feet.  Just  before 
sunset  the  clouds  that  had  hitherto 
obscured  the  mountain  suddenly  broke, 
disclosing  first  its  topmost  peak  clear 
in  the  upper  air  (seeming  just  over* 
head,  though  twenty  miles  distant), 
and  then  they  slowly  settled  down,  fold 
after  fold,  with  many  a  sweep  and 
swerve,  into  the  great  valleys  and  nu 
vines,  that  only  became  apparent  by 
their  swallowing  these  huge  billows  of 
vapour,  and  their  dark  and  jagged 
erests  becoming  for  a  moment  visible 
against  them. 

This  effect,  carried  out  on  so  exten- 
sive and  grand  a  mountain  range  as 
that  of  New  Guinea,  must  have  been 
a  sight  such  as  it  is  given  to  few  men, 
fuid  those  only  once,  to  behold. 

On  a  subsequent  occasion  Mr.  Mac- 
gillivray  says :-« 

**  As  an  instance  of  the  clearness  of  (he 
atmosphere,  so  different  from  w|uit  we  had 
usually  experienced  during  our  former  visit 
to  these  shores,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  on 
one  occasion,  during  a  light  breeze  from  the 
north-west,  we  clearly  saw  Mount  Yule 
(10,046  feet  high)  and  the  summit  of  Mount 
Owen  Stanley  (13,205  feet  high),  distant 
reqiectavely  120  and  80  miles  from  the  ehip. 
On  ibis  occasion  also  we  had  a  full  view  of 


the  whole  of  Mount  Astrolabe,  which,  aU 
though  8824  feet  in  greatest  height,  and 
appearing  to  D'Urville,  as  he  ran  past,  to  be 
the  highest  land  on  this  portion  of  tbe  coast, 
is  rendered  quite  insignificant  by  the  lofty 
though  distant  range  behind.  Mount  Astro- 
labe differs  in  character  from  any  other  of 
the  New  Guinea  mountains  seen  by  us,  in- 
dicating a  diflferent  geological  formation. 
The  summit  extends  thirteen  miles,  running 
parallel  with  the  coast  line,  and  distant  from 
it  about  eight  miles.  Viewed  from  the 
north-westward  tbe  outline  is  regular,  ex- 
hibiting a  series  of  nearly  flat  tops,  with 
slight  interruptions  ;  but  from  the  southward 
it  appears  as  a  succession  of  terraces  or  pro- 
jecting cliffs,  precipitous  in  front  near  the 
summit,  with  a  long  8t4?ep  slope  below,  pro- 
bnbly  of  debris ;  while  tbe  tiat  top  slopes 
backwards  with  a  very  gentle  declivity. 
Owen  Stanley  range  again  presented  quite  a 
different  aspect,  aa  seen  on  the  occasion 
alluded  to,  when  nearly  one  half  of  its 
whole  length  (300  mile^),  from  Mount  Yule 
to  Heath  Bay,  was  in  fuil  view :  the  outline 
was  irregular,  but  never  suddenly  so,  and 
no  peal(s  or  other  remarkable  points  were 
seen." 

This  great  mountain  chain  appears, 
irom  descriptions  of  former  voyagers, 
to  run  along  the  whole  north  coast  of 
Kew  Guinea  as  far  as  Geelvink  Bav, 
when  it  probably  turns  to  the  south- 
ward. The  whole  of  the  south  coast 
appears  to  be  low,  except  where  these 
two  ends  of  the  mountain  chain  strike 
out  on  it.  The  drainage  from  such  a 
great  mountain  chain  would  be  quite 
sufHcient  to  produce  a  river  lar^e  enough 
to  form  tbe  delta  of  140  miles  m  length, 
like  that  surveyed  by  Captain  Black- 
wood. 

It  does  not  appear  that  this  mountain 
chain  is  volcanic,  although  volcanoes 
are  found  active  in  the  i&Jands  off  its 
north-east  end,  and  extinct  in  Torres 
Straits.  In  the  Loui^iade  archipelaga 
all  the  rocks  were  mica  slate. 

Mr.  Macgillivray's  book  contains 
many  interesting  and  graphic  descrip- 
tions of  objects  of  natural  history,  bqth 
botanical  and  zoological.  It  also  has 
much  ethnological  matter  of  great  value, 
and  many  amusing  and  instructive  ac< 
counts  of  hb  adventures  with  the  dif- 
ferent savage  tribes  he  falls  in  with, 
and  of  their  manners,  habits,  customs, 
and  appearance. 

One  very  interesting  story  he  tells  of 
a  white  woman,  Mrs.  Thompson,  the 
sole  survivor  ofa  wreck  in  Torres  Straits, 
having  lived  four  years  and  a- half 
among  the  "  black   fellows  *'    there. 
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whom  she  at  length  persuaded  to  allow 
her  to  see  her  friends  the  *'  white  men." 
She,  of  course,  remained  with  them, 
and  was  taken  back  to  Sydney.  From 
her  he  got  a  large  quantity  of  interest- 
ing  information,  and  many  additions  to 
his  vocabulary. 

On  these  subjects,  howerer,  we  must 
refer  our  readers  to  the  work  itself, 
assuring  them  it  will  well  repay  perusal. 

Our  object  has  been,  while  review- 
ing the  two  works  placed  at  the  head 
of  this  chapter,  to  give  the  reader  some 
idea  of  the  form  and  aspect,  the  relative 
size  and  situation,  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal islands  of  the  eastern  archipelago. 
We  commenced  with  the  Straits  of  Ma- 
lacca, and  the  great  and  flourishing 
settlement  of  Singapore,  as  the  starting 
point  of  our  supposed  packet  route 
through  this  great  archipelago.  We 
shall  close  with  some  description  of 
Cape  York  and  Torres  Straits,  as  the 
best  spot  for  the  intermediate  coaling 
station  for  the  packets  between  Singa- 
pore  and  Sydney. 

Torres  Straits  lies  between  the  north 

Soint  of  the  east  coast  of  Australia  and 
few  Guinea,  being  about  eighty  geo- 
graphical miles  in  width  from  north  to 
south.  The  northern  end  of  the  Great 
Barrier  reef,  here  about  seventy  miles 
from  the  land,  stretches  nearly  across 
its  eastern  entrance.  Its  northern  half 
is  completely  blocked  by  coral  reefs  and 
shoals  stretching  from  New  Guinea,  so 
that  all  ships  passing  through  it,  whether 
they  come  through  one  of  the  openings 
in  the  Great  Barrier  reef,  or  double 
its  northern  extremity,  are  compelled 
to  come  within  sight  of  the  land  of  Aus- 
tralia, and  to  pass  close  to  either  the 
mainland  of  Cape  York,  or  one  of  the 
many  islands  just  detached  from  it. 

Having  premised  so  much,  we  will 
let  Mr.  Macgillivray  do  the  rest. 
While  lying  at  anchor  at  Cape  York, 
he  says-. 

'*  The  frequent  excnisions  of  our  shooting 
parties,  being  more  extended  than  during 
our  last  visit,  became  the  means  of  adding 
considerably  to  our  knowledge  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  One  of  the  immediate 
consequences  was,  the  discovery  of  several 
small  streams  of  fresh  water.  Ihe  principal 
of  these,  which  we  named  Mew  Biver  (after 
its  finder,  the  serjeant  of  marines  aboard), 
has  its  mouth  in  a  small  mangrove  creek, 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  eastward  of 
Evans  Bay.  About  five  miles  further  up, 
its  source  was  found  to  be  a  spring  among 
rocks,  in  a  dense  calamus  scrub.    It  waters 


a  fine  valley  mnning  nearly  east  and  west, 
behind  the  range  of  bills  to  the  southward 
of  Evans  Bay,  and  its  line  is  marked  by  a 
belt  of  tangled  brush,  exceeding  in  luxn-> 
riance  anything  of  the  same  descriptioQ 
which  I  had  seen  elsewhere. 

**  The  lower  part  of  the  valley  is  open, 
forest  land,  or  nearly  level  and  thinly  wooded 
country,  covered  with  tall  coarse  grass. 
Farther  up  it  becomes  more  beautiful.  From 
the  belt  of  wood  concealing  the  windings  of 
the  river,  grassy  sloping  meadows  extend 
upwards  on  each  side  to  the  flanking  ridges 
which  are  covered  with  dense  scrub,  occa- 
sionally extending  in  straggling  patches 
down  to  the  water.  The  soil  of  these  mea- 
dows is  a  rich  sandy  loam.  Here,  at  the 
end  of  the  dry  season  and  before  the  period- 
ical rains  had  fairly  set  in,  we  found  the 
stream  at  half-way  up  to  be  about  six  feet 
in  breadth,  slowly  running  over  a  shallow 
gravelly,  or  earthy  bed,  with  occaaonal 
pools  firom  two  to  four  feet  in  depth.** 

This  matter  of  permanent  fresh 
water  is  one  that  only  those  who  have 
visited  Australia,  can  adequately  ap. 

freciate.  While  the  Mseander  lay  at 
*ort  £ssington,  they  could  only  just 
get  enough  of  water  for  their  daily 
consumption,  and  were  obliged  to  go 
to  the  Moluccas  to  water  the  ship. 

In  another  place,  Mr.  Macgillivray 
mentions  that  on  Albany  Island,  im- 
mediately adjacent  to  Cape  York, 
was— 

'*A  small  sandy  bay  with  a  sufficient 
depth  of  water  close  in  diore,  which,  after  a 
minute  examination  by  Captain  Stanley, 
was  considered  to  be  well  adapted  to  the 
running  out  of  a  jetty,  alongside  of  which 
the  lai^est  steamer  could  lie  in  perfect 
safety.* 

He  finally  sums  up,  as  to  Cape 
York,  in  the  following  terms :— . 

'*I  need  scarcely  repeat  the  arguments 
which  have  been  adduced  in  favour  of  the 
expediency,  I  may  almost  say  necessity,  of 
establishing  a  military  post,  or  small  settle* 
ment  of  some  kind,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape 
York  simply  because,  while  perfectly  agreeing 
with  Mr.  Jukes,  and  several  other  persons, 
who  have  dravm  the  public  attention  to  the 
subject,  I  have  little  in  addition  to  offer. 
Still,  a  few  words  on  the  question  may  not 
be  out  of  place.  The  beneficial  results  to  be 
looked  for,  were  such  a  settlement  to  be 
formed,  would  be : — 

*^  1st,  A  port  of  refuge  would  be  afforded 
to  the  crews  of  vessels  wrecked  in  Torres 
Straits,  and  its  approaches,  who  otherwise 
must  make  for  Booby  Island,  and  there 
await  the  unoertafaity  of  being  picked  up  by 
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some  passing  vessel,  or  even  attempt  in  the 
Ixiata  to  reach  Coopang  in  Timor,  a  distance 
of  1,100  miles  farther.  And  now  that  the 
settlement  at  Port  Essington  has  been  aban- 
doned, the  necessity  for  such  a  place  of  re« 
fuge  is  stni  greater. 

'*  2nd.  Passing  vessels  might  be  supplied 
vrith  water  and  other  refreshments;  also 
stores,  such  as  anchors,  &c.,  which  last  are 
freqoently  lost  daring  the  passage  of  the 
strait 

'*  Srd.  The  knowledge  of  the  existence  of 
sach  a  post  would  speedily  exercise  a  bene- 
ficial influence  over  our  intercourse  with  the 
natives  of  Torres  Strait,  and  induce  them  to 
refrain  from  a  repetition  of  the  outrages 
which  they  have  frequently  committed  upon 
Europeans ;  the  little  trade  in  tortoise-shell, 
which  might  be  pushed  in  the  strait,  as  has 
frequently  been  done  before  by  small  vessels 
fit>m  Sydney,  and  even  from  Hong  Kong, 
would  no  longer  be  a  dangerous  one,  and 
protection  would  be  afforded  to  the  coaling 
depot  for  steamers  at  Port  Albany. 

**4th.  In  a  military  point  of  view,  the 
importance  of  such  a  post  has  been  urged 
upon  the  ground,  that  in  the  event  of  a  war, 
a  single  enemy^s  ship  stationed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, if  previously  unoccupied,  could 
completely  command  the  whole  of  our  com- 
merce passing  through  the  strait. 

**  5th.  From  what  more  central  point  could 
operations  be  conducted  with  the  view  of  ex- 
tending our  knowledge  of  the  interior  of  New 
Guinea,  by  ascending  some  of  the  large 
rivers  cf  that  country,  disemboguing  on  the 
shores  of  the  Great  Bight? 

^*  6th.  And  lastly — but  on  this  point  I 
would  advance  my  opinion  with  much  diffi- 
dence— I  believe  that  were  a  settlement  to 
be  established  at  Cape  York,  missionary  en- 
terprise, judicious^  conducted,  might  find  a 
useful  field  for  its  labours  in  Torres  Strait, 
beginning  with  the  Murray  and  Damley 
islanders ;  people  of  a  much  higher  intellec- 
tual standard  than  the  Australians,  and  con- 
sequently more  likely  to  appreciate  any  hu- 
manising influence  which  noight  be  exerdsed 
for  their  benefit.** 

Most  readers,  perhaps,  take  up  a 
book  of  Toyages  or  travels,  as  tney 


would  a  novel,  seeldng  a  passing 
amusement  fix>m  the  adventures  there- 
in described,  or  perhaps  only  from  the 
illustrations  given.  Such  voyages  as 
these  now  described,  however,  and 
especially  such  as  the  latter  book  of 
mt,  Macgillivray's,  admit  of  a  more 
careful  and  stuoious  perusal  for  the 
amount  of  information  they  contain^ 
whether  to  the  naturalist,  the  geogra* 
pher,  or  the  statesman. 

To  the  man  of  science,  perhaps,  it 
matters  not  of  what  nation  were  the 
observers,  nor  in  what  language  their 
history  is  written.  For  the  interests 
of  the  British  empire,  however,  with 
her  colonial  possessions  and  foreign 
dependencies  scattered  over  the  whole 
globe,  her  subjects  and  her  commerce 
penetrating  to  even  the  most  out-of- 
the-way  comers  of  it,  —  new  trades, 
new  sources  of  wealth,  new  commercial 
relations  every  day  springing  up,  it  is 
essential  that  competent  observers  and 
describers  of  our  own  nation  should  be 
always  travelliog  the  globe,  and  from 
time  to  time  giving  to  the  public  the 
restdts  of  their  observations. 

These  may  be  a  source  of  amusement 
to  the  idle  man,  and  of  information  to  the 
man  of  science,  but  by  no  man  ought 
they  to  be  more  thoroughly  mastered, 
and  frequently  perused,  than  by  any 
one  who  aspires  to  become  a  leaaer  ia 
the  affairs  of  the  British  empire. 

Of  this  empire  the  United, Kingdom 
is  only  the  heart-^its  limbs  and  mem- 
bers embrace  the  world.  Would  that 
every  politician  would  keep  this  fact 
present  to  his  mind  I  We  should  then 
have  fewer  petty  squabbles  and  local 
and  party  disputes  and  prejudices,  here 
at  home — should  legislate  and  govern 
in  a  purer  and  larger  spirit,  with  the 
consciousness  that  every  throb  of  the 
national  heart  is  felt,  in  its  pulsations, 
to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth. 
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SPBING-TIME  FLOWERS. 
**  Sweet  u  Spring-timo  flowert.*'— Suakbpeaiix. 

"WtsfTEjL  is  wellnigh  past  and  gone ;  snow,  and  sleet,  and  the  bitter  haiLstonn 
have  given  place  to  the  plashing  shower,  and  the  dull,  dense  clouds  of  February. 
Winter  is  wellnigh  gone— driven  away  bv  the  advent  of  the  still  young  Spring. 
But,  ere  he  yields  up  the  wide  domains  of  the  fair  earth,  he  turns  ever  and  anon 
in  his  flight,  as  if  he  would  again  grasp  the  world  with  his  cold,  rude  hands,  and 
essays  \o  regain  his  lost  dominions.  And  so,  in  his  Parthian  ^ight,  will  he  now 
and  then  turn  round  and  hurl  from  ]iis  sling  the  pattering  ))ail>stones,  or  shoot 
from  his  quiver  the  sharp,  glittering  lancets  of  frost  by  nights — or  howl  in  a  wild, 
blustry  storm,  i^ut,  |br  all  these,  he  is  vanquished,  and  shrinks  away  as  be 
draws  close  around  Eini  his  white  mantle ;  and  soon  shall  the  song  of  birds  pro* 
claim  the  apbroacli  of  his  conc^ueror,  and  the  flowers  of  the  earth  shall  lau^  with 
joy  from  a  tnoiisand  bright  eyes,  and  whisper  their  homage  in  the  breathings  of 
their  odorous  breath.  Co'me,  ^hen,  let  us  too  share  in  the  gladness  of  Nature. 
Even,  ahready,  as  Tennyson  sings — 

**  The  secret  of  the  Spring 
Moves  in  the  chambers  of  tUe  blood." 

Shall  it  not  move  in  our  souls,  too,  as  it  does  in  our  bodies  ?  disposing  man  to  in- 
tellectual  pleasure,  as  it 'does' all  animal  existence  to  physical  delight.'  Yes,  we 
"ifrifl  be  merryl-iri  good  sooth,  we  will  be  merry.  And  iso  bring  hither  bur  red 
leather  box,  and  we  shall  see  what  flowers  are  treasui-e^  therein  —  fldwer$  t]iat 
have  laiii' through  the  winter,  yet  periished  not,  nor  grew  dim  in  ^heir  lustre,  or  faini: 
iil' their  odOur,  but  like  the  ' 

'*  Boeemary  and  roe,  these  keep 
Seeming  and  savour  all  the  winter  long." 

And  flowers,  too,  that  have  only  just  burst  from  the  calyx,  a9  the  first  breath  of 
the  sweet  Tavonius  passed  over  them— 

"  O  Proserpine, 

For  the  powers  now,  that,  fright^  thdu  let*stfaU 

From  Dis's  waggon  ;  daffodils, 

^hat  come  jiefore  the  swallow  dares,  and  take 

T|ie  winds  of  ^arch  witfi  beauty  ;  violets,'  dim, 

Bat  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes, 

Or  Cytherea'k  breath ;  pale  primroses, 

That  die  unma*rried,  ere  they  can  behold 

Bri^lit  Phoebus  !n  his  strength.        .    '     . 

I       I        •   '     <        .        Bold  oxlips  and 

The  crown  imperialj  lilies  of  all  kinds, 
^  To  make  yon  garlands  of  -^— " 

What,  then,  shall  we  flrst  present  to  you  ?  Something  that,  like  tlie  primrose  or 
the  cowslip,  reminds  one  that  now  the  pleasant,  breezy  Spring 

'^On  the  heel 
Of  lunpiog  winter  treads *' 

listen,  Uien^  to  a  song  to  welcome  in  the  season  :— 

TBB  BBJBEZE  OV  8PBINO* 

I. 

Dull  winter  hastens  to  be  gone. 

He's  disappearing  iast ; 
The  sonny  hours  are  coming  on. 

The  stormy  time  is  past. 
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The  ice  no  longer  binds  the  rill, 

Nor  snows  their  mantle  flin^ : 
For  Q\exy  bleak  and  barren  hiU 

Has  kiss'd  the  breeze  of  Sprjng.     ^ 

n. 

I  hear  its  music  in  the  wood. 

It  sighs  along  the  vale^ 
Where  summer  flowers  in  beauty  stood. 

It  lingers  in  the  dale ; 
It  plays  upon  the  primrose  banks. 

And  rests  its  merry  wing  ; 
The  drooping  snowdrop  kindly  thanks 

The  western  breeze  of  Spring. 

ni. 

Ah  I  well  it  knows  where  yiolet^  grow 

In  the  lone  and  shady  lane  ; 
It  bids  its  sweet,  blue  fav'rites  blow. 

And  onward  speeds  again. 
It  wakes  the  flowers  of  the  field. 

And  they  their  o^erings  bring ; 
The  flowers  their  sweetest  incense  yield, 

To  scept  t)ie  breeze  of  Spring. 

IV. 

The  blackbird,  from  the  hawthorn  bush. 

Renews  his  lively  strain  ; 
On  topmost  branches  stands  the  thrush. 

And  tunes  his  throat  amain: 
At  close  of  evening  calm  and  mild. 

He  makes  the  forest  rin^ 
With  native  woodnotes,  cfear  and  wild — 

He  loves  the  breeze  of  Spring. 

V. 

The  robin  leaves  his  winter  friends 

For  hedge-rows  far  away — 
Above  his  mossy  nest  he  bends. 

And  pipe§  tiis  plaintive  lay. 
"ipiie  lark  uprising  with  the  light. 

On  merry  mounting  wing— ^ 
Strains  all  his  might  till  out  of  sight. 

And  hails  the  breeze  of  Spring. 

VI. 

A  hundred  voices  fill  the  air. 

The  sun  shines  warmly  down ; 
Away  with  each  intruding  care. 

And  leave  the  gloomy  town. 
Come,  roam  along  the  woodpath  green. 

Hear  nature's  ravourites  smg, 
Enjoy  the  soul-eiilivening  scene, 

An4  woo  the  bh^eze  of  Spring. 

R.    TOWNLET. 

What  a  thousand  pleasant  images  do  these  verses  conjure  up  in  the  mind,  for 
they  discourse  of  Nature,  and  Nature  never  satiates  tis.  '  01  j  as  the  world, 
yet  ever  young ;  still  the  same,  yet  ever  charming  the  soul  and  the  senses  with 
a  charm  beyond  that  of  novelty — a  freshness  that  makes  her  ever  renew  her 
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bloom.  Here^  too^  is  a  memorial  of  one  of  the  earliest  of  our  wild  flowers — one 
that  raises  up  its  yellow  head  with  the  king.cup  and  the  violet  upon  the  green 
meadsi  tlie  favourite  of  poets  in  all  times — the  asphodel  of  the  Greeks,  the 
daffodil  that  Shakspjeare^  and  Milton,  and  Spenoer  have  sung :  and  now  let 
Collins  chant  its  praises : — 

THE  DAfFOniL. 


Grolden  asphodel ! 

Many  a  woodland  well 
Lies  an  amber  water  in  thy  light  divine ; 

And  the  Oread  girls 

See  their  dancing  curls 
Flash  like  summer  sunlight  'mid  the  hyaline! 

When,  with  flying  ankles. 

Bending  branches  under. 
With  a  choric  melody  they  cleave  the  air  asonder ! 

n. 

A^es  long  ago. 

Did  thy  golden  glow 
lie  on  gorse  and  heathbell  upon  the  mountain  side ; 

Where  the  pheasant's  breast 

Found  a  firec^uent  rest. 
With  its  wide  wings  drooping  in  the  summer-tide ; 

And  the  red  deer,  weary, 

'Mid  Apollo's  anger. 
Crushed  thy  odorous  petals  fair,  crouching  in  his  languor. 

ui. 

Blossom,  ever  golden  I 

By  the  rivers  Men 
Winding,  slowly  winding  to  the  wide  blue  sea ! 

Chalice  ever  bright ! 

Fragrant  with  delight. 
Where  the  ^ancient  forests  murmur  in  their  glee. 

Linger  in  thy  beauty, 

'Mid  the  moss  enwoven, 
*Til],  by  winter's  icy  lance^  the  glowing  year  is  cloven  1 

MOBTIMER  COLUNB. 

These  are,  indeed,  graceful  verses.  There  is  a  fine  rich  luxurious  fancy  about 
them  that  bespeaks  true  genius.  Mortimer  Collins  is  an  especial  favourite  of 
ours,  and,  therefore,  right  gladly  do  we  find  another  flower  of  his  culling,  which 
we  shall  now  give  you  :-— 

THE     FXLOBXM     OF     ABT* 
I. 

Weary  of  life  in  dties,  and  the  sound 
Of  endless  commerce,  forth  the  pilgrim  goes ; 
Pining  to  tread  the  distant  Alpine  ground. 
Fining  to  cool  with  lustrous  mountain-snows, 
The  ruthless  fever  on  his  brow  that  glows. 
And  bums  his  heart  to  ashes.     Far  away, 
Where  evermore  the  mighty  gulf  stream  flows. 
Or  where,  beneath  a  sky  of  suent  grey. 
Pines  of  the  Northern  Sea  wave  in  the  wind  alwav. 
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zz* 

Where  shall  he  seek  for  beaaty  and  for  life  ? 
O  earth  has  pleasant  places*  and  the  sea 
In  its  calm  majesty  and  voiceful  strife. 
Is  full  of  infinite  gladness.    There  may  be 
No  limit  to  its  thunder  and  its  slee ; 
Where  the  (peat  granite  bulwancs  of  the  land. 
Do  battle  with  the  tempest ;  where  the  free 
Voice  of  old  ocean  shakes  the  stormy  strand^ 
While  stem  black  tempest-clouds  upon  the  mountains  stand* 

in. 

A  soft  green  cirque  amid  the  hills  diyine^ 
Well  I  remember :  overhead  the  sky. 
Rent  by  the  mountain.peaks>  its  hyaline 
Frettea  with  broken  clouds ;  in  ether  high 
An  eagle  on  wide  wings  is  floating  by. 
Full  in  the  sunlight ;  on  the  curvmg  grass 
Young  children*  ruddy  in  their  sweetness*  lie» 
Lave  their  white  feet  in  brooks  that  eddying  pass* 
And  crush  the  wildwood  flowers  in  many  an  odorous  mass. 

IV. 

Here  shines  the  Lamp  of  Beauty.    When  the  night 
Darkens  the  sky  to  one  imperial  star ; 
While  fades  and  narrows  from  the  baffled  nght 
The  form  of  all  things ;  while  the  hills  afiir 
Grow  up  to  Titans*  helmed  as  Titans  are 
For  hottest  warfare ;  in  that  lonely  hour 
When  sails  the  nightwind  in  his  cloudy  car* 
From  peak  to  peiuc*  from  diff  to  craggy  tower. 
Then  bums  the  solemn  light  of  the  great  Lamp  of  Power. 

V. 

The  ripe  fruit  reddens  'mid  the  mulberry  leaves* 
And  merry  girlhood  with  a  purple  stain* 
Deepens  sweet  lips  of  laughter.    Harvest  sheaves 
Are  bound  all  eolden  by  the  sunburnt  train 
Of  Autumn.     Waves  the  yellow  sea  of  grain 
Beneath  the  sweet  wind  of  the  sultry  time* 
Which  drives  doud  shadows  o'er  the  thirsty  plain* 
Freshening  the  fields.    The  reaper's  choral  chime 
Comes  to  the  distantear  like  some  old  Doric  rhyme. 

VI* 

This  is  the  Lamp  of  Life.     And  memory 
Brings  her  own  beauties  from  the  a^es  hoary ; 
For  her  the  Nereid  maids  pass  flashmg  by 
On  the  blue  waves*  beneatn  some  promontory 
Whose  kingly  crest  was  known  in  Grecian  story ; 
For  her  the  vintagers  of  mid-sea  isles 
Sing  all  day  long  old  Homer's  chants  of  glory ; 
Of  great  Achilles  and  the  Odyssean  wiles. 
Of  Hector's  brave  despair*  and  Helen's  magic  smiles. 

vn. 

Or  else  an  azure  temple — incense  wending 
Skyward.     Ionian  girls*  with  wavy  hair* 
And  girded  breasts,  and  silken  lasnes*  bending 
Over  most  lucid  eyes.    The  soft  pure  air 
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£mbracinffl^  surrounds  those  beauties  rare ; 
And  the  ^ite  columns,  and  the  tossing  sea. 
And  the  pale  oUve-trees  that  cluster  there. 
Win  half  their  beauty  from  the  ether  free. 
Whose  sapphire-stained  robe  binds  all  things  lovingly. 

vni. 

Then  let  us  shout  llialatta  1    Beauty  bright. 
A<id  life^  a^d  power<i  blend  in  that  thought  diviue. 
I'here  pause,  tired  pilgrim  1    The  fresh  wind's  delight 
Breathes  wildly  over  the  eternal  brine. 
Earthy  air,  ana  sea>  the  mighty  sisters  trine. 
Meet  on  the  white  sands  of  the  winding  shdre  \ 
Fair  visions  people  all  the  curving  line 
Of  cape  and  bay ;  ahd  hearken  to  the  i'oar 
Of  waves  that  course  along  the  granite  ocean  fiber. 

ix. 

Eternal  is  the  glory  of  the  earth  : 
Pilgriih  of  dreams,  despair  not.     Be  tnou  part 
Df  all  the  solitary  power,  whose  birth 
Is  in  the  giant  mountain's  silent  heart ; 
Or  where  the  torrents,  with  a  thunder  start, 
Lea^  from  the  pine-wpods  over  jambs  of  stone. 
Upheaved  by  ancibnt  fires.     Uridyirife  art 
Shall  diid  thee  in  thy  wanderings  wild  and  lone. 
And  wed  thee  iirith  that  ring  which  uiakes  lill  ()ower  thine  own. 

MoRinifiR  Collins. 

Fine  thinking  and  finely  ex|)ressed,  in  all  that  majesty  of  motion  which  the 
stanza  of  Spencer  so  adlhirably  suits.  Beyond  all  question  it  is  (he  noblest 
Tehicle  of  verse  ^hicH  EH^lish  jioetry  Has  ever  achieved.  Ho#  infinitely  beyond 
the  Ottava  Rima  of  Tasso,  in  nerve,  vigour,  and  dignity.  Well,  let  us  pass  on 
and  see  what  comes  next  to  hand.  It  s|)eaks  of  JSature,  and  so  we  shall  give 
the  author  a  hearing : — 

liAi-t7RJ3*S   T£ACfin^OS. 

I. 

oh  1  ye  flowers  oloomihg 

In  ybu^r  garden  beds, 
Mild  and  unassuming, 

Lifting  your  fair  heads. 
Or  your  bright  forms  spreading 

0*er  the  meadows  wide. 
And  rich  perfumes  shedding 

Where  gldd  streamlets  gude, 
I'hoiisH  boasted  hot  in  story^ 

Each  of  ybii  outvies 
l?he  tegal  pomp  and  glol*y 

Of  Solomon  the  Wise  I 

u. 

Oh  1  ye  dew.drops,  seeming 

Like  celestial  gems, 
Once  in  lustre  beaming 
On  saints'  diadeius, 
I  Glistening  now  on  flowers, 

I  Sparkling  on  the  trees, 

I  Decking  summer  bowers — 

Soon  before  the  breeze. 
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Or  the  sunbeam's  greeting. 

Will  ye  die  away ; 
Thus,  too,  man  is  fleeting 

Quickly  iio  decay. 

in. 

Oh  1  ye  diamonds  shiditig 

Brilliantly  and  brlghtj 
In  one  spai*!:  combinmg 

Many  rdys  of  light ; 
J>ug  from  earth's  deep  bosobi 
,   l£)me  fall"  brow  to  deck. 
Or,  lik^  a  favoiir'd  blossdiii, 

Grace  some  beauty's  neck ; 
To  our  hearts  xfiOTp  brightly 

jShine  the  lost  one's  eyes^ 
Graziilg  on  us  nightly 

From  tlie  happy  skies. 

IV. 

Oh  I  ye  bright  birds  windng 

Home  yo\ir  joyous  flight. 
In  your  rapture  ^ingine 

Strains  of  nild  delight^ 
The]:B  ore  human  voices 

Dearer  to  our  ea^ 
And  the  heart  rejoices. 

When  such  strains  it  hears — 
Hark  1  for  strains  excelling 

Those  ar^  heard  above. 
Saints  their  praises  telling 

To  the  iGrod  of  Love  1 

v. 

Oh  I  ye  free  winds  blowing 

From  your  viewless  thrones. 
Every  moment  growing 

Wilder  in  your  tones ; 
Whtiher  are  you  fleeing  ? 

Why  so  full  of  wrath  ?— . 
There  is  Onb  decreeing 

Which  shall  De  your  path ; 
Though  ye  seem  so  flighty. 

Ye  act  iiot  from  choice, 
One  thing  is  mdre  mighty, 

'Tis  "  the  still  small  voice.** 

n. 

Oh )  ye  Jpfly  mountains. 

With  high  grandeur  crown*d. 
Whence  a  thousand  fountains 

Leap  with  bubbling  sound. 
Know  we,  It  is  Written, 

For  our  sakes,  no  doubt. 
When  the  rock  was  smitten, 

The  living  streams  gush'd  out— 
A  well  of  everlasting 

Life  to  weary  men, 
Who,  that  pure  spring  tasting, 

Never  thirst  again. 
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Tn. 

Oh  1  ye  billows,  roUing 

In  yoar  power  and  prldei 
Beyond  man's  controlmig. 

Onward  ye  will  gUde ; 
XJndemeatn  you  slumbery 

In  a  dreamless  sleep^ 
High  hearts  without  number^ 

Hidden  by  the  deep ; 
Yet  will  cease  your  power. 

Mighty  though  it  oe. 
In  Grod's  appointed  hour 

There  shall  be  "  no  more  sea." 


Oh  I  ye  bright  stars,  gleaming 

From  your  lofty  sphere. 
In  your  splendour  beaming 

On  us,  mortals,  here 
Deeming  it  your  duty 

Darksome  paths  to  light. 
Shining  in  your  beauty — 

"  Watchers  of  the  night ;" 
They  who  are  forsiyen-^ 

They  whose  faith  endures. 
Shall  yet  wear,  in  heayen, 

Brighter  crowns  than  yours ! 


Nature,  indeed,  may  teach  us  much ;  but  Nature  needs  an  inteipreter  to  teach 
us  all  her  lore.  And  so  it  is,  when  we  read  her  outspread  yolume  in  the  illumina- 
tion of  that  li^ht  which  Reyelation  giyes,  her  lessons  are  full  of  wisdom.  Alas* 
without  that  light  how  much  has  mankind  gone  astray,  eyen  when  he  thought  he 
foUowed  an  unerring  guide.  What  is  the  next  wild  flower  to  present  you  with? 
It  is  an  exotio,  transplanted  from  a  land  of  song:— 


SIB     AXEI,     AND      LADT     ILSE. 
VBAHSLATBD  PSOX  OOHIXHIOHLAtfXII. 

1. 

It  was  the  Knight  Sir  Axel 

Rode  up  the  castle  height. 
To  woo  the  Lady  Bse, 

A  maid  of  beauty  bright. 
He  wooed  the  Lady  Bse, 

That  sweet  and  loyely  maid ; 
But  he,  one  month  thereafter. 

In  dark,  cold  earth  was  laid ! 

It. 

It  was  the  Lady  Use — 

Her  heart  was  crashed  and  cold ; 
She  heard  the  Knight  Sir  Axel 

Moying  beneath  the  mould  I 
Up  stood  the  Knight  Sir  Axel, 

In  his  arms  his  coflin  bore. 
And  ghastly,  in  his  graye-dothes. 

Stood  at  fair  Bse's  door. 
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ui. 

Then  at  her  door  thrice  knocked  he^ 

And  said  in  hollow  tone« 
"  Let  in  thy  true  love,  Ilse, 

For  soon  he  mast  be  gone«" 
Then  up  rose  LadyUse* 

Undid  the  chamber  door-^ 
There  stood  the  Knight  Sir  Azel» 

She  thought  to  see  no  more. 

IV. 

"  When  thou  art  caJm  and  cheerful. 

And  look'st  with  hope  on  high. 
Then  ever-blooming  roses 

Upon  m]^  coffin  lie ; 
"When  thou  ^v*st  way  to  sorrow. 

And  wail'st  in  mournful  mood, 
O  then  my  mouldering  coffin 

It  overflows  with  blood  I 

v» 

•*  Already  doth  the  red  cock 

Call  to  the  graveyard  lona-^ 
Fair  Ilse,  I  must  leave  thee. 

And  to  my  grave  be  gone  t 
Look  up  I  see  m  the  heavens 

Yon  little  star  so  bright ; 
Already  how  it  paleth 

Before  the  morning  lightT' 

VI. 

Then  up  looked  Lady  Use, 

Up  to  that  star  looked  she^ 
And  in  his  grave  sank  Axel, 

For  nothing  else  could  be  1 
But  Use's  heart  was  woiul— 

She  wept  both  night  and  day ; 
And  one  short  month  mereafier, 

In  dark,  cold  earth  she  lay  1 

There  is  a  good  healthy  moral  conveyed  in  this  little  poem,  thou£^  the 
lady  did  not  profit  by  it,  namely,  to  '^  weep  not  for  the  dead  ;*'  yet  we  have 
seen  it  better  expressed  elsewhere.  It  is,  indeed,  a  truth,  that  of  til  the  vani* 
ties  of  life  the  greatest  vanity  is  to  mourn  hopelessly  over  those  who  are  departed 
fix>m  us.  Youth  understands  not  this  in  all  the  ardour  of  its  earlv  and  unsub- 
dued affections ;  but  age  learns  to  feel  it  and  to  acknowledge  it.  The  dead  have 
passed  away  to  their  final  resting  place,  our  cries  cannot  recall  them ;  our  tears 
cannot  change  their  future,  thougn  it  may  embitter  our  own  present.  Whv 
should  we  mourn  ?  Have  we  not  enjoyed  their  converse  while  they  were  with 
us  here-»  shall  we  not  look  forward  to  be  with  them  again  hereafter  ?  Wise, 
indeed,  is  the  sentiment  of  our  own  poet  Tennyson,  and  finely  expressed  the 
solace  which  the  living  should  take  in  the  memory  of  the  dead«  though  ravished 
from  him:.^ 

"  I  hold  it  tnie^  whatever  befaU ; 

I  feel  it  when  I  sorrow  moet; 

*Tifl  better  to  have  loved  and  lost. 
Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all !" 

Upon  this  principle,  too,  let  us  make  up  our  account  with  life  and  death,  and 
eneem  ourselves  happy  whenever,  upon  striking  the  balance,  we  find  the  former 
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has  given  us  more  than  the  latter  has  taken  from  us ;  while  memory  still  presenres 
to  us  that  which  neither  life  nor  death  can  idestrby.  Biit  inan  learns — though  the 
lesson  be  a  hard  one,  and  the  heart  be  slow  to  feel  and  dull  to  comprehend  it — man 
learns  that  every  earthly  loss  brings  its  spiritual  giain,  every  earthly  sorrow  its  spiri. 
tual  joy;  and  that  as  sm^y  as  the  shadow  oh  the  earth  certi^es  the  existence  of  the 
sunlight  in  the  heavens,  so  surely  does  ^eif  Here  annoimce  gladness  hereafter. 
And  so  it  is  with  the  loss  of  fHemls.  Listen,  while  wd  expound  to  you  its  uses  in 
an  illustration  of— 

A  MOTHER'S  TALE. 

•*  Mcniee  not  fhe  bright  U0A  which  to  in  the  dondi  i  bat  the  wind  pmelh,  and  elauiwth  fhem." 

— Job,  zzxtIL  21. 

"  Foot-piinti  thai,  p9^1wti%  anpilrOT, 

Sailing  p>r  li£B*s  splemi)  mai^, 

A  forlorn  and  shipwrecl^ad  brother 

Btelng,  ■taAll  take  lieurt  again.**     .     i 

— YoicKS  OV  THB  KlOHT. 

There  was  a  iHqthor  pppA  eai;th> 

Who  once  had  children  three ; 

Blithe  was  h^r  face  to  see. 
When  these  sat  by  her  hearth. 

It  was  lier  jdy  to  ijircle  rotltid    . 

And  hear  tneir  youh^  sweet  Itfughter  ; 

Iso  thought  " Ibefore  and  after" 
Saddenea  the  merry  sound. 


brjghtiy  tikssed  awajr  her  J^ears ; 
ier  children  wfere  her  treasure. 


Thus 

Her' 

Her  hope,  her  pride,  her  pleasure — 
She  had  no  need  Of  tears. 


Alas  I  shld  had  sinall  thought  to  give 
To  Him^  the  Almighty  name. 
From  whom  her  glory  canie, 

Who  bade  het  blessings  Uve. 

At  leiigth  a  silient  shaddw  drep^ 
Add  touched  her  golden  jU^ht 
With  gloom  of  coming  night : 

She  trembled,  yet  she  slept. 

ti  darkened  round  with  solemn  tread—. 
"  Darkness  which  nii^ht  be  felt ;" 
"f  et  though  her  body  knelt. 

The  heart  was  hardened. 

Closer  aroiihd  her  child  it  crepi— 

i)ark  lay  its  awful  trace 

On  the  beloved  i*ace  i 
The  inbther  only  wept. 

And  earnest  proved,  with  ttngttish  wild; 
While  faintly  fell  the  prayer 
For  grace,  tor  strength  to  bear— . 

''Lord  ttesus.  Heal  thy  child T* 

There  came  a  inorniiig  from  the  liky, 
From  out  the  azure  heaven. 
So  lovely — was  it  given 

Only  fbr  agony? 
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Even  .With  the  dawning  of  that  day 

Rose  an  exceeding  cry — 

A  pure  soul  quietly 
Passed  to  its  Lord  away ; 

And  she  who  had  "  no  need  of  tears,*' 

In  mother  pride  elate. 

Stood  darkly  desolate. 
Where  now  her  golden  years? 

She  went,  forth  in  th^  morning,  fiUn— i 

Wthin,  tier  chil4:lay  d.ead  j  . 

*'  My  darlibg  !'*  thus  she  said. 
Not  **  Lord  thy  will  be  doiie.'* 

^'Mf  darling!"  it  iiras  kll  she  s^ld. 

Again,  a^ih,  agaixl — 

The  anguish  of  h^r  pain 
l?h£it  one  word  uttered. 

Bilt  He  who  pierced  very  sore 

Was  pitiful — she  left 

Aroused,  her  spirit  melt, 
A  calm  unknown  before. 

It  circlfed  rouild  i^ith  might  utiseen, 

Dfeep  filling  the  sw:eet  air, 

Oivmg  het  strength  tb  beal*, 
Aa  ton  wndrebii  to  kah. 

She  felt  the  depths  of  the  blue  sky 

Enter  into  her  soul ; 

It  seemed  firoih  thence  it  stole 
Her  still  serenity. 

Even  froin  earth  the  tender  flbwerb 

Looked  up  into  her  flU9&^ 

Yearning,  with  loving  grfice; 
To  bless  the  silent  Hours. 

Low  whispjitirig,  with  fragrant  breHtH 

Of  one  as  beautiful — 

Oh;  slow  of  hedrt  and  dull; 
To  whom  they  speak  bf  death  t 

To  them  a  brighter  voice  ifl  giveii— 

Softly  the  lUies  white  . 

Si^h  from  their  beds  oftight. 
Of  Christ  thei^  Lord  and  neaven. 

• 

And  thill  it  was,  from  that  d^  day 

Of  agony,  there  rose 

A  stOlness,  a  repose 
Which  done  might  take  away. 

And  while  het  tears  fell  quietly. 

For  sorrow  and  for  sm. 

There  was  a  light  withlfl. 
She  felt  was  of  the  sky. 
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And  plunly  by  that  li^ht  she  read. 

But  for  this  chastisement. 

In  loving  mercy  sent, 
Thj  soul  had  perished. 

And  thoughts  would  ofben  come  and  go- 
Music,  now  faint,  now  dear. 
May  not  thy  child  be  near  ? 

How  near  thee  none  can  know. 

May  not  thy  darling  steal  away 

Some  pain,  some  hollow  care. 

It  has  been  thine  to  bear. 
Leaving  thee  £ree  to  pray  ? 

May  not  thy  angel  child  reveal 

Blessings  which  hidden,  sleep 

Erom  idl  but  those  who  weep  ? 
We  know  not,  yet  we  feeh 

We  only  know  whence  blessings  come-^ 
Christ  took  thy  lily  flower. 
To  teach  thee,  through  love's  power. 

His  love,  to  lead  thee  home  1 

A  nmple,  touching  tale ;  ay,  and  told  in  a  verse  musical  and  graceful,  teach- 
ing us  the  old-world  truth  that  what  to  our  eyes  seems  a  curse,  is  yet,  in  reality,  a 
blessing.  There  is  another  lesson,  too,  which  we  learn,  but  we  learn  it  slowly ; 
and  our  schoolmaster  is  Hme,  who  disperses  the  mists  of  error,  and  gives  us  at 
last  to  see  the  divine  face  of  Truth.  And  that  lesson  is,  that  many  an  apparent 
blessing  is  a  real  curse— a  curse  which  not  the  providence  of  God  sends  uncalled 
for,  but  which  our  own  prayers  invite.  This,  too,  we  shall  show  you  by  an  illus- 
tration, and  a  fair  £ivourite  shall  be  your  preceptress :— * 

THB  FAIRY  OUTS. 
»T  TIHY. 

Four  maidens  sat  at  eventide 

Beside  a  forest  spring. 
Where  boughs  drooped  on  the  soft,  rich  grass, 

And  flow'rs  were  blossoming ; 
And  the  wood-^ove  came  at  heat^of  noou. 

To  rest  her  weary  wing. 

The  moss  was  bright  as  emerald 

Where  the  living  fountain  sprung. 
And  pleasant  was  the  quivering  sh^e 

By  tangling  garlands  flung ; 
For  gracefully,  from  tree  to  tree> 

The  flexile  woodbine  hung. 

The  summer  breeze  that  waved  the  trees 

Above  those  maidens  fair. 
Brought  chesnut  flowers  in  snowy  showers 

Upon  their  shining  hair ; 
And  breathed  on  brows  unmarked  by  Ume^ 

Unshadowed  by  a  care. 

They  heard  the  wild.bee*s  drowsy  hum, 

As  laden  home  he  hied ', 
Within  the  foxglove's  crimson  cup 

The  butterfly  they  spied ; 
And  the  slanting  ray  of  waning  day 

Announced  the  eventide. 
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They  saw  no  more  the  insect  swarmsj 

The  glittering  flies  of  June^ 
That  floated  on  their  fragile  wings 

In  the  sultry  beam  of  noon ; 
They  all  had  vanished,  ere  on  high 

.Arose  the  round,  white  moon. 

Yet  still  they  lingered,  loth  to  go. 

While  one  a  story  told — 
A  sweet,  wild  fairy  legend 

Of  the  golden  days  of  old. 
Ere  fancy's  bright  imaginings 

Had  all  grown  dim  and  cold. 

They  drank,  with  thirsty  eagerness 

And  long-drawn^t  anxious  sighs. 
The  wond'rous  tale  of  magic  power 

That  lurked  in  mortal  guise. 
And  one  and  all  they  wished  to  them 

Some  fairy  might  arise. 

The  moonbeams  lay  upon  the  stream 

That  murmured  at  their  feet. 
And  silyered  o'er  the  flowers  that  bent 

The  shining  spray  to  meet. 
When  a  voice  arose  from  out  its  depths— 

A  sad  voice,  wild  and  sweet. 

It  said,  in  tones  that  thrilled  their  hearts— 

**  Frail  things  of  mortal  birth. 
Who  yearn  for  pow'r  that  lingers  yet 

In  secret  on  tiie  earth. 
Mine  ears  have  heard  the  sighing  wish 

That  mingled  with  your  mirth. 

**  One  boon  to  each,  whate*er  it  be 

I  will  on  you  bestow ; 
Tet  ponder  well  before  you  ask. 

For  be  it  weal  or  woe. 
Henceforth  the  gifts  that  you  receive 

With  life's  source  twin'd  shall  grow." 

The  elder  maiden  prayed  for  wealth. 

For  potent,  worshipped  gold ; 
Another  for  the  lovelmess 

Denied  to  mortal  mould ; 
The  third  for  genius ; — ^but  the  fourth 

Stood  silently  and  cold. 

**  Twas  but  an  idle  wish,"  at  length 

She  said,  with  downcast  eye ; 
**  I  did  not  dream  that  power  like  thine 

Dwelt,  save  with  Him  on  hifh ; 
Oh  I  ke^  me  pure  and  good,  maX  life 

May  nt  me  for  the  sli^  1" 

Their  prayers  were  granted,  and  they  rose 

From  tne  lone  fountain's  side. 
While  ioy  and  terror  filled  their  hearts 

With  strange  conflicting  tide ; 
And,  through  the  soft  and  dewy  night. 

In  silence,  home  they  hied. 
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And  fortune  showered  her  favours  down 

Upon  one  muden's  head  ; 
Wealth  seared  her  brain  and  steeled  her  hearf^ 

And  love  and  friendship  fled ; 
And  hideous  spectres  crowded  round. 

To  haunt  her  sleepless  bed. 

She  broke  the  ties  which  Nature  knita> 

Of  love  to  all  mankind ; 
She  severed  the  enduring  links 

Which  child  to  parent  bind ; 
And  lingered  out  a  wear^  life. 

With  torture  in  her  mmd. 

And  beauty,  such  as  human  thought 

Can  scarce  conceive  to  be. 
Smiled  in  the  second  maiden's  face, 

With  magic  witchery. 
And  lovers,  in  unnumbered  crowds, 

Before  her  bent  the  knee. 

She  broke  the  true  heart,  that  had  prized 

Her  lovd  in  other  days. 
And  thirsted  for  the  lavish  meed 

Of  noble  lovers*  praise. 
Poured  at  her  feet  from  warriors'  lips. 

And  poets*  breathing  lays. 

Her  haughty  soul,  unsatisfied, 

Longed  still  f6r  wider  sway ; 
She  scorned  the  true,  and  spumed  at  all. 

And  hoped  a  proudei*  day. 
Till  time  stole  on  with  noiseless  tread. 

And  beauty  fled  away. 

And  then,  a  loveless,  Mendless  age 

Replaced  her  sun  of  youth ; 
Her  heart  was  knawed  by  vain  remorse. 

As  with  a  serpent's  tooth  ; 
And,  in  her  solitude,  forlorn. 

She  prized  love's  slighted  truth. 

The  third  poured  forth  to  the  rapt  world 

The  treasures  of  h^  mind ;    ' 
She  soared,  in  fancy,  'to  the  stars. 

And  left  dull  earth  behind. 
And  sought  for  happiness  and  peace. 

Which  she  was  Wer  to  find. 

Men  wept  like  children,  as  they  read 

The  coinage  of  herlnuin ; 
The  heart- wrung  for  the  time  fbx^got 

Their  misery  and  pain. 
And  the  world-weary  pulse  leaped  high 

With  hope  and  youtii  again. 

Bat  she,  whose  spell  had  wrought  the  change. 

What  recompense  had  she  ? 
Vain  burning  longings  ne'er  fulfilled, 

A  life-long  agony. 
That  cankered  at  the  root  of  life. 

And  bade  contentment  flee. 
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Tbe  last — ah  t  she  alone  was  proof 

Againat  the  ills  of  life ; 
Herlieart  ne'er  felt  the  wisb  to  jcnn 

Id  earth's  unceasing  strife; 
Bat  charitr,  and  peace j  and  love, 

Wttbin  her  breast  grew  rife. 

Ah !  dhe  alone  of  all  the  foar. 
Had  cause  to  blesa  the  &iry's  dower. 

Aduumin, 
Bw«et  eong. 

tbe  three  elder  maidens — wealth,  beanty.  genius  ?     Is  not  the  language  of  almost 
every  heart  that  of  Callimftcbua  in  his  hymn  to  ifove? — 

x-,(,,  „„(,  x'4  '-*'■  i'i"  »  ^"'  •■  'h»i  " 

Ovr  ofim  «f  iH»,  iiii,  }  ifirnt  n  mu  ikflt. 

Well,  but  JOQ  wOl  aay— Wbat  sbal!  man  wish  or  ask  for  ?  Eaiall  he  ask  at  aU ; 
or  shall  he  leave  it  to  the  hand  of  Providence  to  (]iipeiue  to  him  out  of  the 
trcMurea  of  wisdom  and  love  ?  Hear  what  a  heathen  poet,  who  sat  almost  in  the 
light  of  Christian  pbiloeoph}',  teaches  in  rep'j  to  some  such  question — 

"  Nil  ergo  optabont  hominn  7    SI  con^nm  vi^ 
Pennittes  ipals  Mpcndere  NnmidibiU,  quid 
Conveoiat  nnbia,  nbusqne  stt  tHile  noetMa ; 
Nam  piu  jucundia  apllraima  qiuBqilS  dalnint  Di : 
Cdior  elrt  ilUi  homo  quam  tdbi." 

An  excellent  answer  fop  the  fieatfieD ;  ve(  wil|  we  "  show  von  a  more  excellent" 

""1,  which  Juvenal  might  have'  '       '  '             ^  ■■■■'■<    i-r^  fjusjn  the 

son  of  the  Mamertinc,  or  in  !'  rould  have 

rned  that  there  was  more  trut!  'rayers  are 
Jove's  daughters,"  than  iii  theap  louldhave 
learned  a  higher  trut]i  sttll,  nam  ;  Ddty  his 
wants  "  with  prayer  and  Si)[{plii  what  these 
wants  really  are,  and  in  how  sm  e  modera- 
tion of  a  man's  heart  can  alone  1  :ss.  If  his 
wishes  ran^  beyond  those  thiDj  id  his  spi. 
ritnal  requirements,  most  assnre  in  the  un. 
uttered  prater  of  his  heart,  fortb  of  prayer, 
St.  Augustine  has  finely  sud,  ''  habet,  nee 
aUquidTult  qnod  non  decet."  ill  that  he 
wisnes  for,  and  who  wishes  for  t 

But  we  have  wandered  anaj':  ig  the  wild 

flowers  in  the  fields  to  Ibitcnni  temple  of 

Truth.  Nevertheless,  bear  wjlh  us,  dear  frien<1s ;  the  wreath  will  be  all  the 
brighter  if  a  drop  or  two,  from  that  pure  antj  everUstjpg  7cll,  glitter  like  jewels 

aoud  gaudj  colours  and  greet)  leases.  ' 
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TO  THB  BAT  OT  DUBLIN. 
BY  DKMXB  FLORBHOR    MCCARTHY* 

My  native  Bay,  for  many  a  year 
I've  loved  thee  with  a  trembling  fear, 
Lest  thou,  though  dear  and  very  dear. 

And  beauteous  as  a  vision, 
Shouldst  have  some  rival  far  away- 
Some  matchless  wonder  of  a  bay— i 
Whose  sparkling  waters  ever  pky 

'Neath  azure  skies  elysian. 

*Tis  Love,  methought,  blind  Love  that  pours 
The  rippling  magic  round  these  shores— 
For  wnatsoever  Love  adores 

Becomes  what  Love  desireth : 
'Tis  ignorance  of  aught  beside 
That  throws  enchantment  o*er  the  tide. 
And  makes  my  heart  respond  with  pride 

To  what  mine  eye  admireth* 

And  thus,  unto  our  mutual  loss. 
Whene'er  I  paced  the  sloping  moss 
Of  green  Killiney,  or  across 

The  intervening  waters— 
Up  Howth's  brown  sides  my  feet  would  wend. 
To  see  thy  sinuous  bosom  bend. 
Or  view  thine  outstretch'd  arms  extend 

To  clasp  thine  islet  daughters ; 

Then  would  this  spectre  of  my  fear 
Beside  me  stand — How  calm  and  clear 
Slept  underneath,  the  green  waves,  near 

The  tide- worn  ro<£s'  recesses ; 
Or  when  they  woke,  and  leapt  from  land. 
Like  startled  sea-nymphs,  hand  in  hand 
Seeking  the  southern  silver  strand 

With  floating  emerald  tresses : 

It  lay  o*er  all,  a  moral  mist, 

Even  on  the  hills,  when  evening  kist 

The  granite  peaks  to  amethyst, 

I  felt  its  fatal  shadow : 
It  darkened  o'er  the  brightest  riUs, 
It  lower'd  upon  the  sunniest  hills. 
And  hid  the  winged  sons  that  fills 

The  moorland  and  uie  meadow. 

But  now  that  I  have  been  to  view 
All  even  Nature's  self  can  do. 
And  from  Gaeta's  arch  of  blue 

Borne  many  a  fond  memento ; 
And  from,  each  iair  and  famous  scene. 
Where  Beauty  is,  and  Power  hath  been. 
Along  the  golden  shores  between 

Misenum  and  Soiiento : 

I  can  look  proudly  in  thy  face, 

Fiur  daughter  of  a  hardier  race. 

And  feel  thy  winning  well  known  grace. 

Without  my  old  misgiving ; 
And  as  I  kneel  upon  thy  strand. 
And  kiss  thy  once  unvalued  hand. 
Proclaim  earth  holds  no  lovelier  land. 

Where  life  is  worth  the  living. 

Febnuiy,  ISiML 
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SIR  JA8PEB  CABEWi   KMT. 

HIS  LITE  AND  EXPERIENCES}  WITH  SOBIE  ACCOUNT  OF  HIS  OVER-REACHINGS  AND 
SHORT- COMINGS  THEREIN,  NOW  PIR8T  GIVEN  TO  THE  WORLD  BY  HIMSELF. 

CHAPTER  XYI. 
AH  VHLOOKBD  FOB  DI8CX.0SURK. 


On  Uie  second  day  of  the  trial,  tlie 
conrt-house  was  even  more  densely 
crowded  than  on  the  first.  The  rank: 
and  station  which  the  accused  had  held 
in  society,  as  well  as  the  mysterious 
character  of  the  case  itself,  had  invested 
the  event  with  an  uncommon  interest; 
and  long  before  the  doors  were  open- 
ed, a  vast  concourse  filled  the  streets, 
amidst  which  were  to  be  seen  the  equip- 
ages of  many  of  the  first  people  of  the 
country. 

Scarcelv  had  the  judges  taken  their 
places,  when  every  seat  in  the  court 
was  occupied — the  larger  proportion  of 
which  displayed  the  rank  and  beauty  of 
the  capital,  who  now  thronged  to  the 
spot,  ah  animated  with  the  most  eager 
curiosity,  and  speculating  on  the  result 
in  a  spirit  whicn,  whatever  anxiety  it 
involved,  as  certainly  evinced  little  real 
sympathy  for  the  fate  of  the  prisoner. 
The  bold,  defiant  tone  which  Curtis 
had  always  assumed  in  the  world  had 
made  him  but  few  friends,  even  with 
his  own  party ;  his  sneering,  caustic 
manner  had  rendered  him  unpopular ; 
few  could  escape  his  censures — none 
his  sarcasms.  It  would,  indeed,  have 
been  difficult  to  discover  one  for  whom 
less  personal  interest  was  felt,  than  for 
the  mdividual  who  that  mornins  stood 
erect  in  the  dock,  and  with  a  calm,  but 
stem  expression,  regarded  the  bench 
and  the  jury-box. 

As  the  court  continued  to  fill,  Curtis 
threw  his  eyes  here  and  there  over  the 
crowded  assemblage,  but  in  no  wise 
disconcerted  by  the  universal  gaze  of 
which  he  was  the  object.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  nodded  familiarly  to  some 
acquaintances  at  a  distance ;  and,  re- 
cognising  one  whom  he  knew  well  in 
the  gallery  over  his  head,  he  called 
out — 

"  How  are  you,  Ruxton?  Let  me 
advise  you  to  change  your  bootmaker, 
or  I  wouldn't  say  that  the  Crown 
lawyers  won*t  put  you,  one  day,  where 
I  stand  now  I'* 

The  laugh  which  followed  this  sally 
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was  scarcely  repressed,  when  the  trial 
began.  The  first  witness  produced  was 
a  certain  Joseph  Martin,  the  solicitor 
at  whose  house  Curtis  had  passed  the 
evening  on  which  the  murder  was  com- 
mitted. His  evidence,  of  course,  could 
throw  little  or  no  light  upon  the  event, 
and  merely  went  to  establish  the  fact, 
that  Curtis  had  stayed  with  him  till 
nigh  midnight,  and  lefl  him  about  that 
hour  to  proceed  to  his  home.  When 
questioned  as  to  the  prisoner's  manner 
and  general  bearing  during  that  even> 
ing,  he  replied,  that  he  could  detect 
nothing  strange  or  unusual  in  it ;  that 
he  talked  pretty  much  as  he  always 
did,  and  upon  the  same  topics. 

**  Did  he  allude  to  the  Government, 
or  to  any  of  its  officials?"  was  then 
asked ;  and,  before  a  reply  could  be 
given,  Cmrtis  cried  out — 

«« Yes.  I  told  Martin,  that  if  the 
scoundrels  who  rule  us  should  only 
continue  their  present  game,  nobody 
could  regret  the  ruin  of  a  country  that 
was  a  disgrace  to  live  in.  Didn't  I  say 
that?" 

"  I  must  remind  you,  sir,"  interposed 
the  judge,  gravely,  "how  senously 
such  conduct  as  this  is  calculated  to 
prejudice  the  character  of  your  de- 
fence.'* 

**  Defence  1  mv  lord,"  broke  in  Cur- 
tis, *•  when  didl  ever  think  of  a  de- 
fence? The  gentlemen  of  the  jury 
have  heard  me  more  plainly  than  your 
lordship.  I  told  thenit  as  I  now  tell 
you,  that  innocence  is  no  protection  to 
a  man,  when  hunted  down  by  legal 
blood-hounds;  that " 

**  I  must  enforce  silence  upon  you, 
sir,  if  I  cannot  induce  caution,"  said 
the  judge,  solemnly ;  "  you  may  des- 
pise your  own  safety,  but  you  must 
respect  this  court." 

"You'll  find  that  even  a  more  diffi- 
cult lesson  to  teach  me,  my  lord.  I 
can  remember  some  eight-and-forty 
years  of  what  is  called  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  Ireland.  I  am  old 
enough  to  remember  when  you  hanged 
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a  priest  who  married  a  Protestant,  and 
disbarred  the  lawyer  that  defended 
him." 

"  Be  silent,  sir,"  said  the  judge,  in 
a  voice  of  command ;  and  with  diffi. 
culty  was  Curtis  induced  to  obey  the 
admonition. 

As  the  trial  proceeded,  it  was  re- 
marked that  Colonel  Yereker  was  seen 
in  close  communication  with  one  of 
the  Crown  lawyers,  who  soon  after- 
wards begged  to  tender  him  as  a  wit- 
ness for  the  prosecution.  The  proposal 
itself,  and  the  object  it  contained,  were 
made  the  subject  of  a  very  animated 
discussion  ;  and,  although  the  testi- 
mony ofiered  seemed  of  the  greatest 
importance,  the  court  decided  that  it 
was  of  a  kind  which,  according  to  the 
strict  rules  of  evidence,  could  not  be 
received. 

**  Then  you  may  rely  upon  it,  gen- 
tlemen of  the  jury,"  cried  Curtis,  **it 
is  favourable  to  me." 

''Let  me  assure  you,  sir,  to  the 
contrary,"  said  the  judse,  mildly; 
"  and  that  it  is  with  a  jealous  regard 
for  your  interest  we  have  agreed  not 
to  accept  this  evidence." 

*'  And  have  you  had  no  respect  for 
poor  Vereker,  my  lord  ?  He  looks  as 
if  he  really  would  like  to  tell  the  truth, 
for  once  in  his  life." 

"  If  Colonel  Vereker's  evidence  can- 
not be  admitted  upon  this  point,  my 
lord,"  said  the  Crown  lawyer,  •*  there 
is  yet  another,  in  which  it  is  all-essen- 
tial. He  was  one  of  those  who  stood 
beside  B^itledge  on  the  balcony,  when 
the  words  were  uttered  which  attracted 
his  notice.  The  tone  of  voice,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  uttered, 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  him,  and 
he  is  fully  persuaded  that  they  were 
spoken  by  tne  prisoner  in  the  dock." 

'*  Let  us  listen  to  him  about  that," 
sud  Curtis,  who  now  bestowed  a 
more  marked  attention  to  the  course 
of  the  proceeding.  Vereker  was  im- 
mediately sworn,  and  his  examination 
began.  He  detailed  with  great  clear- 
ness the  circumstances  which  preceded 
the  fatal  event,  and  the  nature  of  the 
conversation  on  the  balcony,  till  ho 
came  to  that  part  where  the  interrup. 
tion  from  the  street  took  place. 
"  There,"  he  said,  "  I  cannot  trust  my 
memory  as  to  the  words  employed  by 
Rutledge,  although  I  am  quite  confi. 
dent  as  to  the  phrase  used  in  rejoinder, 
and  equally  certain  as  to  the  voice  of 
him  who  uttered  it." 

"  You  mean  to  say,"  said  the  judge. 


"  that  you  have  recognised  that  voice 
as  belonging  to  the  prisoner." 

"I  mean  to  say,  my  lord,  that  were  I 
to  hear  him  utter  the  same  words  in  an 
excited  tone,  I  should  be  able  to  swear 
to  them." 

"  That's  a  lie !"  cried  Curtis. 

"These  were  the  words,  and  that 
the  voice,  my  lord, "said  Vereker;  and 
as  he  spoke  a  deep  murmur  of  agitated 
feeling  rang  through  the  crowded 
court. 

•*By  Heaven  1"  cried  Curtis,  in  a 
tone  of  passion  ate  excitement,  ''I  hold 
my  life  as  cheaply  as  any  man,  but  I 
cannot  see  it  taken  away  by  the  breath 
of  a  false  witness ;  let  tne  interrogate 
this  man  ?"  In  vain  was  it  that  the 
practised  counsel  appointed  to  conduct 
his  case  interposed,  and  entreated  of 
him  to  be  silent.  To  no  purpose  did 
they  beg  of  him  to  leave  in  their  hands 
the  difficult  game  of  cross-examination. 
He  rejected  their  advice  as  haughtily 
as  he  had  refused  their  services,  and  at 
once  addressed  himself  to  the  critical 
task. 

"  With  whom  had  you  dined,  sir,  on 
the  day  in  question — the  7  th  of  June?" 
asked  he  of  Vereker. 

"  I  dined  with  Sir  Marcus  Hutch- 
inson." 

"  There  was  a  large  party  ?" 

"There  was." 

«*  Tell  us,  so  far  as  you  remember, 
the  names  of  the  guests  ?" 

"  Some  were  strangers  to  me,  from 
England,  I  believe ;  but  of  those  I 
knew  before,  I  can  call  to  mind  Leonard 
Fox,  Hamilton  Gore,  John  Fortescue, 
and  his  brother  Edward,  Tom  Beres- 
ford,  and  poor  Rutledge." 

"  It  was  a  convivial  party,  and  you 
drank  freely  ?" 

*•  Freely,  but  not  to  excess." 

"  You  dined  at  dve  o'clock  ?" 

"  At  half-after  five." 

'*And  rose  from  table  about 
eleven  ?" 

"About  that  hour." 

"There  were  speeches  made,  and 
toasts  drank,  I  believe  V* 

**  There  were — a  few.** 

"  The  toasts  and  the  speeches  were 
of  an  eminently  loyal  character ;  the^ 
all  redounded  to  the  honour  and  oredit 
of  the  Government?" 

♦•  Highly  so." 

"  And  as  strikingly  did  they  reflect 
upon  the  character  or  all  Irishmen  who 
opposed  the  ministry,  and  assumed  for 
themselves  the  position  of  patriots. 
Come,    sir,  no    hesitation  —  answer 
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my   question    boldly.     Is    this    not 
true?" 

*'  We  certainly  did  not  regard  the 
party  you  speak  of  as  being  true  and 
laithfiu  subjects  of  the  king." 

*«  You  thought  them  rebels  ?" 

**  Perhaps  not  exactly  rebels/' 

**  You  called  them  rebeb ;  and  you> 
yourself,  prayed  that  the  time  was 
coming  when  the  lamp-iron  and  the 
lash  should  reward  their  loyalty.  Can 
you  deny  this  ?" 

**  We  had  a  great  deal  of  conver- 
sation about  pontics.  We  talked  in 
all  the  freedom  of  friendly  intercourse* 
and,  doubtless,  with  some  of  that 
warmth  which  accompanies  afler* 
dinner  discussions.  But  as  to  the 
exact  words ** 

"  It  is  the  exact  words  I  want  —  it 
is  the  exact  words  I  insist  upon,  sir. 
They  were  used  by  yourself,  and  drew 
down  rounds  of  applause.  You  were 
eloquent  and  successful.*' 

**1  am  really  unable,  at  this  dis« 
iance  of  time,  to  recollect  a  word  or  a 
phrase  that  might  have  fallen  from  me 
in  the  heat  of  the  moment." 

*'This  speech  of  vours  was  made 
about  the  middle  of  t&e  eyening  ?" 

•*I  believe  it  was." 

''And  you  afterwards  sat  a  con- 
nderable  time,  and  drank  freely  ?" 

"  Yes." 

**  And,  although  your  recollection  of 
what  passed  before  that  is  so  obscure 
and  inaccurate,  you  perfectly  remem- 
ber everything  that  took  place  when 
standing  on  the  balcony  two  hours 
later,  and  can  swear  to  the  very  tone 
of  a  voice  that  uttered  but  three  words 
— ♦  That  is  a  Ue,  sir  1'  " 

**  Prisoner  at  the  bar,  conduct  your, 
self  with  the  respect  due  to  the  court, 
and  to  the  witness  under  its  pro- 
tection," interposed  the  judge,  with 
severity. 

**  You  mistake  me,  my  lord,"  said 
Curtis,  in  a  voice  of  affected  depre- 
cation.  ''The  words  I  spoke  were 
not  used  as  commenting  on  tpe  witness, 
or  his  yeracity.  They  were  simplv 
those  to  which  he  swore- — those  whicn 
he  heard  once — and  although,  after  a 
five  hours'  debauch,  remained  fast 
graven  on  hb  memory,  along  with 
tiie  very  manner  of  him  who  uttered 
them.  I  have  nothing  more  to  ask 
him.  He  may  go  down — down !"  re- 
peated he  solemnly,  "  if  there  be  yet 
anything  lower  that  he  can  descend  tol" 

Once  more  did  the  judge  admonish 
the  prisoner  as  to  his  conduct,  and 


feelingly  pointed  out  to  him  the  serious 
injury  he  was  inflicting  upon  his  own 
case  by  this  rash  and  intemperate 
course  of  proceeding;  but  Curtis  smiled 
half  contemptuously  at  the  correction, 
and  folded  his  arms  witii  an  air  of 
dogged  resignation. 

It  is  rarely  possible,  from  merely 
reading  the  published  proceedings  of  a 
trial,  to  apportion  the  due  desree  of 
weight  whicn  the  testimony  of  uie  s&p 
verS  witnesses  impose,  or  to  estimate 
that  force  which  manner  and  conduct 
supply  to  the  evidence  when  orally  de<^ 
livered.  In  the  present  case,  the  guilt 
of  the  accused  man  rested  on  the  verv 
vaguest  circumstances,  not  one  of  which 
but  could  be  easily  and  satisfactorily 
accounted  for  on  other  grounds.  He 
admitted  that  he  had  passed  through 
Stephen's-green  on  the  night  in  ques- 
tion, and  that  possibly  the  tracks  im- 
puted to  him  were  actually  his  own  ; 
but  as  to  the  reasons  for  his  abrupt  de- 
parture from  town,  or  the  secrecy 
which  he  observed  when  writing  to  the 
bootmaker,  these,  he  said,  were  per- 
sonal matters,  which  he  would  not  con* 
descend  to  enter  upon,  adding,  sarcas- 
tically— 

*'  That  though  they  might  not  prove 
Very  damning  omissions  in  defence  of  a 
hackney-coach  summons,  he  was  quite 
aware  that  they  might  prove  fatal  to  a 
man  who  stood  charged  with  a  mur« 
der." 

Afler  a  number  of  witnesses  were 
examined,  whose  testimony  went  to 
prove  slight  and  unimportant  facts» 
Anthony  Fagan  was  called,  to  show 
that  a  variety  of  bill  transactions  had 

I)as3ed  between  the  prisoner  and  Rut'i 
edge,  and  that  on  more  than  one  occa. 
sion  very  angry  discussions  had  occur: 
red  between  them  in  reference  to 
these. 

There  were  many  points  in  which 
Fagan  sympathised  with  the  prisoner. 
Curtis  was  violently  national  in  his  po- 
litics. He  bore  an  unmeasured  hatred 
to  all  that  was  English ;  he  was  an  ex- 
travagant asserter  of  popular  rights ; 
and  yet,  with  all  these,  and,  stranger 
still,  with  a  coarse  manner,  and  an  ad- 
dress totally  destitute  of  polish,  he  was 
in  heart  a  haughty  aristocrat,  who  de- 
spised the  people  most  thoroughly.  He 
was  one  of  that  singular  cuiss  who 
seemed  to  retain  to  the  very  last  years 
of  the  past  century,  the  feudal  bar< 
barism  of  a  by-gone  age. 

Thus  was  it  that  the  party  who  ac- 
cepted his  advooicy  had  to  pay  the 
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price  of  his  services  in  deep  humilia- 
tion; and  many  there  were  who  felt 
that  the  work  was  more  than  requited 
hy  the  wages. 

To  men  like  Fagan»  whose  wealth 
suggested  various  ambitions,  Curtis 
was  peculiarly  offensive,  since  he  never 
omitted  an  occasion  to  remind  them  of 
their  origin,  and  to  show  them  that 
they  were  as  utterly  debarred  from  all 
social  acceptance,  as  in  the  earliest 
struggles  of  their  poverty. 

The  majority  of  those  in  court,  who 
only  knew  generally  the  agreement  be- 
tween Curtis  and  Fagan  in  political 
matters,  were  greatly  struck  by  the  de- 
dsive  tone  in  which  the  witness  spoke, 
and  the  damaging  character  of  the  evi. 
dence  was  increased  by  this  circum* 
stance. 

Among  the  scenes  of  angry  alterca- 
tion between  the  prisoner  and  Rut« 
ledge,  Fagan  spoke  to  one  wherein  Cur* 
tis  had  actually  called  the  other  a 
•*  swindler."  Rutledge,  however, 
merely  remarked  upon  the  liberties 
which  his  advanced  age  entitled  him  to 
assume ;  whereupon  Curtis  replied, 
<*  Don't  talk  to  me,  sir,  of  ase  I  I  am 
young  enough  and  able  enough  to  chas- 
tise such  as  you  /" 

"Did  the  discussion  end  here?" 
asked  the  court. 

**  So  far  as  I  know,  my  lord,  it  did ; 
for  Mr.  Rutledge  left  mv  office  soon 
i^er,  and  apparently  thinking  little  of 
what  had  occurred." 

'*If  honest  Tony  had  not  been  too 
much  engrossed  with  the  cares  of  usu« 
ry,"  criea  out  Curtis  from  the  dock, 
"he  might  have  remembered  that  I 
said  to  Rutledge,  as  he  went  out,  *  the 
man  that  injures  Joe  Curtis  owes  a  debt 
that  he  must  pay  sooner  or  later.* " 

"  I  remember  the  words  now,"  said 
Fagan. 

**  Ay,  and  so  have  I  ever  found  it," 
said  Curtis,  solemnly.  *<  There  are  few 
who  have  gone  through  life  with  less 

food  fortune  than  myself,  and  vet  I 
ave  lived  to  see  the  ruin  of  almost 
every  man  that  has  injured  me  1" 

The  savase  vehemence  with  which 
he  uttered  these  words  caused  a  shud- 
der throughout  the  crowded  court,  and 
went  even  farther  to  criminate  him  in 
popular  opinion  than  all  that  had  been 
alleged  in  evidence. 

When  asked  by  the  court  if  he 

desired  to  cross-examine  the  witness, 

Curtis,  in  a  calm  and  collected  voice, 

replied — 

"No,  my  lord;   Tony  Fagan  will 


lose  a  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  if 
you  hang  me ;  and  if  he  had  anything 
to  allege  in  my  favour,  we  should  have 
heard  it  before  this.'*  Then  turning 
towards  the  jury-box,  he  went  on  :— 
**Now,  gentlemen  of  the  juiy,  there's 
little  reason  for  detaining  you  any- 
longer.  You  have  as  complete  a  case 
of  circumstantial  evidence  oefore  you, 
as  ever  sent  an  innocent  man  to  the 
scaffold.  You  have  had  the  traits  of 
my  temper  and  the  tracks  of  mv  boots* 
and,  if  you  believe  Colonel  Vercker, 
the  very  tones  of  my  voice,  all  swora 
to;  but,  better  than  all  these,  you  have 
at  your  disposal  the  life  of  a  man  who 
is  too  sick  of  the  world  to  stretch  out  a 
hand  to  save  himself,  and  who  would 
even  accept  the  disgrace  of  an  ignomi- 
nious death,  for  the  sake  of  the  greater 
ignominy  that  is  sure  to  fall  later  upon 
the  unjust  laws  and  the  corrupt  court 
that  condemned  him.  Av!"  cried 
he,  with  an  impressive  solemnity  of 
voice,  that  thrilled  through  e^verv 
heart,  '' you'll  array  yourselves  in  aU 
the  solemn  mockery  of  ^our  station-^ 
you'll  bewail  my  guilt,  and  pro* 
nounce  my  sentence ;  but  it  is  /  from 
this  dock,  say  to  you  upon  that  bench* 
the  Lord  have  mercy  upon  your  souls  I" 

There  was  that  in  the  energy  of 
his  manner,  despite  all  its  eccentricity 
and  quaintness,  a  degree  of  power  that 
awed  the  entire  assembly;  and  more 
than  one  trembled  to  think,  "  Whatl 
if  he  really  were  to  be  innocent?" 

While  this  singular  address  was 
being  delivered,  Fagan  was  engaged  in 
deep  and  earnest  conversation  with  the 
Crown  prosecutor ;  and  from  his  ex. 
cited  manner  might  be  seen  the  in- 
tense  anxiety  under  which  he  laboured. 
He  was  evidently  urging  some  propo- 
sition with  all  his  might,  to  which  the 
other  listened  with  deep  attention. 

At  this  instant  Fagan's  arm  was 
tapped  by  a  hand  from  the  crowd. 
He  turned,  and  as  suddenly  grew  dead* 
ly  pale ;  for  it  was  Raper  stood  before 
himl— Raper,  whom  he  believed  at 
that  moment  to  be  far  away  in  a  re* 
mote  part  of  the  country. 

"What  brings  ^ou  here?  How 
came  you  to  Dublm?"  said  Fagan, 
in  a  voice  tremulous  with  passion. 

"We  have  just  arrived;  we  heard 
that  you  were  here ;  and  be  insisted 
upon  seeing  you  before  he  Icfl  town.'* 

"  Where  is  he,  then  ?"  asked  Fa- 
gan. 

*'  In  his  carriage,  at  the  door  of  the 
eourt-house*" 
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'*  Does  be  know-— ^lias  he  heard  of  the 
case  before  the  court  ?  Speaks  man ! 
Ifl  be  aware  of  what  is  going  on 
here?" 

The  terrified  eagerness  of  his  whisper 
so  overcame  poor  Raper>  that  he  was 
utterly  unable  to  reply^  and  Fagan  was 
obligi^  to  dutch  him  by  the  arm  to 
leciu  him  to  consciousness.  Even 
then,  however,  his  vague  and  broken 
answer  showed  how  completely  his  fa- 
culties were  terrorised  over  by  the 
despotic  influence  of  his  master.  An 
indistinct  sense  of  having  erred  some- 
how overcame  him,  and  he  shrank 
back  from  the  piercing  glance  of  the 
other,  to  hide  himself  in  the  crowd. 
Terrible  as  that  moment  of  suspense 
must  have  been  to  Fagan,  it  was  no- 
thing to  the  agony  which  succeeded  it, 
as  he  saw  the  crowd  separating  on 
either  side,  to  leave  a  free  passage  for 
the  approach  of  an  invalid,  who  slowly 
came  forward  to  the  side-bar,  castins 
his  eyes  around  him,  in  half-bewildered 
astonishment  at  the  scene. 

Being  recognised  by  the  bench,  an 
usher  of  the  court  was  sent  round  to  say 
that  their  lordships  would  make  room 
for  him  beside  them ;  and  my  father^ 
for  it  was  he — ^with  difficulty  mounted 
the  steps,  and  took  his  seat  beside  the 
Chief  Justice,  fiuntly  answering  the 
kind  inquiries  for  his  health,  in  a  voice 
weak  and  feeble  as  a  girl's. 

"Yoxi  little  expected  to  see  me  in 


such  a  place  as  this,  Walter  V  cried 
out  Curtis  from  the  dock;  *'and  I 
just  as  little  looked  to  see  your  father's 
son  seated  upon  the  bench  at  such  a 
moment  I" 

<<What  is  it?— what  does  it  all 
mean?— how  is  Curtis  there? — ^what 
has  happened  ?"  asked  my  father, 
va^ely. 

The  Chief  Justice  whispered  a  few 
words  in  reply,  when,  with  a  shriek 
that  made  every  heart  cold,  my  father 
sprang  to  his  feet,  and,  leaning  his 
body  over  the  front  of  the  bench,  cried 
out — 

*' It  was  I  killed  Barry  Eutledgel 
There  was  no  murder  in  the  case  1  We 
fought  with  swords;  and  there,"  said 
he,  drawing  the  weapon,  *'  there's  the 
blade  that  pierced  his  heart  I  and  here*' 
(tearing  open  his  vest  and  shirt)— ''and 
here  the  wound  he  gave  me  in  return  1 
The  outrage  for  which  he  died  well 
merited  the  penalty ;  but  if  there  be 
guilt,  it  is  mine,  and  mine  only  1" 

A  fit  of  choking  stopped  his  utter* 
ance.  He  tried  to  overcome  it ;  he 
gasped  convulsively  twice  or  thrice, 
and  then,  as  a  cataract  of  bright  blood 
gushed  from  nostrils  and  mouth  toge- 
ther, he  fell  back  and  rolled  heavily  to 
the  ground — dead  I 

So  exhausted  was  nature  by  this 
last  effort,  that  the  body  was  cola  with- 
in an  hour  after. 


CHAPTBB  xvn. 

A    VRIIVD'M    TRIAL!. 


Thb  day  of  my  father's  funeral  was 
that  of  my  birth  I  It  is  not  improbable 
that  he  had  often  looked  forward  to 
that  day  as  the  crowning  event  of  his 
whole  life,  destining  great  rejoicings, 
and  planning  every  species  of  ^stivity ; 
and  now  the  summer  clouds  were 
floating  over  the  churchyard,  and  the 
gay  birds  were  carolling  over  the  cold 
grave  where  he  lay  I 

What  an  emblem  of  human  anticipa- 
tion, and  what  an  illustration  of  nis 
own  peculiar  destiny !  Few  men  ever 
entered  upon  life  with  more  brilliant 
prospects.  With  nearly  every  gift  of 
fortune,  and  not  one  single  adverse  cir. 
curastance  to  struggle  against,  ho  was 
scarcely  launched  upon  the  ocean  of 
life  ere  he  was  shipwrecked  1  Is  it 
not  ever  thus  ?  Is  it  not  that  the  storms 
and  seas  of  adverse  fortune  are  our 
best   preservatives  in  this  world,  by 


calling  into  activity  our  powers  of  en- 
ergy and  of  endurance  ?  Are  we  not 
better  when  our  lot  demands  efTort* 
and  exacts  sacrifice,  than  when  pros- 
perity neither  evokes  an  ungratified 
wish  nor  sug^ts  a  difficult  ambition  ? 

The  real  circumstances  of  his  death 
•were,  I  believe,  never  known  to  my 
mother,  but  the  shock  of  the  event  al- 
most killed  her.  Her  cousin,  Emile  de 
Gabriac,  had  just  arrived  at  Castle  Ca- 
rew,  and  they  were  sitting  talking  over 
France  and  all  its  pleasant  associations, 
when  a  servant  entered  hastily  with 
a  letter  for  MacNaghten.  It  was  in 
Fagan's  handwriting,  and  marked 
**  most  private,  and  with  haste.*' 

*'See,"  cried  Dan,  laughing — **look 
what  devices  a  dun  is  reduced  to  to  ob- 
tain nn  audience.  Tony  Fagan,  so 
secret  and  so  urgent  on  the  outside, 
will  be  candid  enough  withiu,  and  beg 
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reapectfully  to  t^tnind  Mr.  MacNagh- 
ten  that  bis  endorsement  for  two  hun- 
dred and  something  pounds  will  fall 
due  on  Wednesday  next,  when  he 
hopes         " 

.*'  Let  us  see  what  he  hopes/'  cried 
my  mother,  snatching  the  letter  from 
him,  **  for  it  surely  cannot  be  that  he 
hopes  you  will  pay  it."  The  terrific 
cry  she  uttered,  as  her  eyes  read  the 
dreadful  lines^  rang  through  that  vast 
building.  Shriek  followed  shriek  in 
quick  succession  for  some  seconds ;  and 
tnen,  as  if  exhausted  nature  could  no 
more,  she  sank  into  a  death-like  trance, 
cold,  motionless,  and  unconscious. 

Poor  MacNaghten!  I  have  heard 
him  more  than  once  say,  that  if  he 
were  to  live  five  hundred  years,  he 
fierer  could  forget  the  misery  of  that 
day,  so  graven  upon  his  memory  was 
every  frightful  and  harrowing  incident 
of  it.  He  left  Castle  Carew  for  Dub- 
Kn,  and  hastened  to  the  court-house, 
where,  in  one  of  the  judges' robing- 
Tooms,  the  corpse  of  his  poor  friend 
now  lay.  A  hurried  inquest  had  been 
held  upon  the  body,  and  pronounced 
that  **  Death  had  ensued  mm  natural 
causes ;"  and  now  the  room  was  crowded 
with  curious  and  idle  loungers,  talking 
over  the  strange  event,  and  comment- 
ing upon  the  fate  of  him  who,  but  a  few 
hours  back,  so  many  would  have  en- 
vied. 

Having  excluded  the  throng,  he  sat 
down  alone  beside  the  body,  and,  with 
the  cold  hand  clasped  between  his  own, 
wept  heartily. 

**I  never  remember  to  have  shed 
tears  before  in  my  life,'*  said  he,  ^*  nor 
could  I  have  done  so  then,  if  I  were 
not  looking  on  that  pale,  cold  face, 
which  I  had  seen  so  often  lighted  up 
with  smiles ;  on  those  compressed  lipsj 
from  which  came  so  many  words  of 
kindness  and  affection ;  and  felt  within 
my  own  that  hand,  that  never  till  now 
had  met  mine  without  the  warm  grasp 
of  friendship." 

Poor  Dan  1  he  was  my  father's  chief 
mourner ;  I  had  almost  said  his  only 
one.  Several  came  and  asked  leave  to  see 
the  body.  Many  were  visibly  affected 
at  the  sight.  There  was  decent  sor- 
row on  every  countenance ;  but  of  deep 
and  true  affliction,  MacNaghten  was 
the  solitary  instance. 

It  was  late  on  the  following  evening, 
as  MacNaghten,  who  had  only  quitted 
the  rooms  for  a  few  minutes,  found,  on 
his  return,  that  a  stranger  was  stand- 
ing beside  the  body. 


*•  Ay,"  mutterect  he,  solemnly,  *•  the 
green  and  the  healthy  tree  cut  down, 
and  the  old,  sapless,  rotten  trunk  lefb 
t-o  lincrcr  on  in  slow  decay  V* 

"  What  I  Curtis,  is  this  you?"  cried 
MacNaghten. 

*'YeSi  sir,  and  not  mine  the  fault 
that  I  have  not  changed  places  with 
him  who  lies  there.  He  had  plenty  to 
live  for ;  /  nothing,  nor  any  one.  And 
it  was  not  that  alone,  MacNaghten  !" 
added  he,  fiercely,  "  but  think — ^reflect 
for  one  moment,  on  what  might  have 
happened,  had  they  condemned  uiiU 
executed  me  I  Is  tliere  a  man  in  all 
Ireland,  with  heart  and  soul  in  him, 
who  woidd  not  have  read  that  sentence 
as  an  act  of  government  tyranny  and 
venpeance  ?  Do  you  believe  the  gentry 
of  the  country  would  have  accepted  the 
act  as  an  accident,  or  do  you  think 
that  the  people  would  rec^nise  it  as 
anything  else  than  a  murder  solemnised 
by  the  law  ?  ^  And  if  love  of  country 
could  not  stimulate  and  awake  them, 
is  it  not  possible  that  fears  for  per-, 
sonal  safety  might  ?" 

"  I  have  no  mind  for  such  thoughts 
as  these,"  said  MacNaghten,  sternly : 
<*  nor  is  it  beside  the  cold  corpse  of  him 
who  lies  there  I  would  encourage  them. 
If  yon  come  to  sorrow  over  him,  take 
your  place  beside  me ;  if  to  speculate 
on  party  feuds,  faction  dissensions, 
then  I  beg  you  will  leave  me  to  my. 
self." 

Curtis  made  him  no  reply,  but  left 
the  room  in  silence. 

There  were  some  lesal  difficulties 
raised  before  the  funeral  could  be  per- 
formed.  The  circumstances  of  Kut- 
ledge*8  death  required  to  be  cleared  up; 
and  Fagan^to  whom  my  father  had 
made  a  full  statement  of  the  whole 
event — underwent  a  long  and  dose  ex« 
amination  by  the  law  authorities  of 
the  Castle.  The  question  was  a  grave 
one  as  regarded  property,  since,  if  a 
charge  of  murder  could  have  been  sub- 
stantiated, the  wholo  of  my  father's 
fortune  would  have  been  confiscated  to 
the  Crown.  Pagan's  testimony,  too, 
was  not  without  a  certain  disqualifica- 
tion,  because  he  held  large  liens  over 
the  property,  and  must,  if  the  estate 
V  ere  estreated,  have  been  a  consider- 
able loser.  These  questions  all  re- 
quired time  for  investigation ;  but,  by 
dint  of  great  energy  and  perseverance, 
MacNaghten  obtained  permission  for 
the  bunal,  which  took  place  with  strict 
privacy  at  the  small  churchyard  of 
Killester,  a  spot  which,  for  wfaatreason 
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I  am  nnftware,  my  father  had  himself 
Delected,  and  mention  of  which  desire 
was  fbimd  amongst  his  papers. 

Fagan  accompanied  MacNaghten  to 
the  funeral,  and  Dan  returned  to  his 
house  afterwards  to  breakfast.  With- 
out any  sentiment  bordering  on  esteem 
for  the  **  Grinder,"  MacNaghten  re- 
spected him  generally  for  his  probity, 
and  believed  him  to  be  as  honourable 
in  his  dealings  as  usury  and  money- 
lending  would  permit  any  man  to  be. 
He  was  well  aware,  that  for  years  back 
the  most  complicated  transactions  with 
regard  to  loans  had  taken  place  between 
him  and  my  father ;  and  that,  to  aright 
understanding  of  these  difficult  mat- 
ters, and  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of 
tiiem,  nothing  could  conduce  so  much 
as  a  frank  intercourse  and  a  friendly 
bearing.  These  were  at  all  times  no  very 
difficult  requirements  from  honest  Dan, 
and  he  did  not  assume  them  now  with 
less  sincerity  or  willingness  that  they 
were  to  be  practised  for  the  benefit 
of  his  poor  friend's  widow  and  orphan. 

MacNaghten  could  not  help  re- 
marking that  Pagan's  manner,  when 
speaking  of  my  father's  afiairs,  was 
cnaracterised  by  a  more  than  common 
caution  and  reserve,  and  that  he  stren* 
uously  avoided  entering  upon  any- 
thing which  bore,  however  remotely, 
upon  the  provision  my  mother  was  to 
enjoy,  or  what  arrangements  were  to 
be  made  respecting  myself. 

"  There  was  a  will,  he  thought,  in 
Crowther's  possession ;  but  it  was  of 
^he  leas  consequence,  since  the  greater 
part — ^nearly  all  of  the  Carew  proper- 
ty— ^was  under  the  strictest  entail." 

•*  The  boy  will  be  rich,  one  of  the 
richest  men  in  Ireland,  if  he  live," 
said  MacNaghten;  but  Fagan  made 
no  reply  for  some  time,  and  at  last 
said — 

"If  there  be  not  good  sense  and 
moderation  exercised  on  all  sides,  the 
Carews  may  gain  less  than  will  the 
Court  of  Chancery." 

MacNaghten  felt  far  from  reassured 
by  the  cautious  and  guarded  reserve 
of  Fagan's  manner ;  he  saw  that  in  the 
dry,  sententious  tone  of  his  remarks, 
there  lurked  difficulties,  and  perhaps 
troubles ;  but  he  resolved  to  devote 
himself  to  the  task  before  him,  in  a 
spirit  of  patience  and  calm  industry, 
which,  unhappily  for  him,  he  had 
never  brought  to  bear  upon  his  own 
worldly  fortunes. 

'*  There  is  nothing  either  obtrusive 
-cr  impertinent^"  said  be,  at  last,  to 


Fagan, ''  in  my  making  these  inauiries*, 
for,  independently  of  poor  Walter's 
afiection  for  me,  I  know  that  he  always 
expected  me  to  take  the  management 
of  his  afiairs,  should  I  survive  him ; 
and  if  there  be  a  will,  it  is  almost  cer- 
tain that  I  am  named  his  executor  in 
it." 

Fagan  nodded  affirmatively,  and 
merely  said — 

*•  Crowther  will  be  able  to  clear  up 
this  point." 

"  And  when  shall  we  see  him  ?*' 

"  He  is  in  the  country,  down  souths 
I  think,  at  this  moment ;  but  he  will  be 
up  by  the  end  of  the  week.  However, 
there  are  so  many  things  to  be  done, 
that  his  absence  involves  no  loss  of 
time.  Where  shall  I  address  you,  if  I 
write?" 

**I  shall  return  to  Castle  Carew 
this  evening;  and  in  all  probability 
remain  there  till  I  hear  from  you." 

**  That  will  do,"  was  the  dry  answer; 
and  MacNaghten  took  his  leikve,  more 
than  ever  puzzled  by  the  Grinder's 
manner,  and  wondering  within  him* 
self  in  what  shape  and  from  what 
quarter  might  come  the  storm,  which 
he  convinced  himself  could  not  be 
distant. 

Grief  for  my  father's  death,  and 
anxiety  for  my  poor  mother's  fate, 
were,  however,  the  uppermost  thoughts 
in  his  mind;  and  as  he  drew  nigh 
Castle  Carew,  his  heart  was  so  much 
overpowered  by  the  change  which  had 
fallen  upon  that  once  happy  home,  that 
he  totally  forgot  all  ttie  dark  hints 
and  menacing  intimations  of  his  late 
interview.     ^ 

It  was  truly  a  gloom-stricken  man- 
sion. The  servants  moved  about 
sadly,  conversing  in  low  whispers  $ 
save  in  one  quarter  all  the  windows 
were  closed,  and  the  rooms  locked  up 
— not  a  voice  nor  a  footstep  was  to  be 
heard.  Mourning  and  woe  were  im- 
printed  on  eveir  face,  and  in  every 
gesture.  MacNaghten  knew  not 
where  to  go,  nor  where  to  stay.  Every 
chamber  he  entered  was  full  of  its  me- 
mories of  the  past,  and  he  wandered  on 
from  room  to  room,  seeking  some  spot 
which  should  not  remind  him  of  days 
whose  happiness  could  never  return. 
In  this  ranaom  search  he  suddenly  en- 
tered  the  chamber  where  M.  de  Gabriac 
lay  at  full  length  upon  a  sofa,  enjoying, 
in  all  the  ease  of  a  loose  dressing-gown, 
the  united  pleasures  of  a  Frenoi  novel 
and  a  bottle  of  Bourdeaux.  Mac- 
Naghten would  willingly    have   re- 
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turned  at  once.  Such  a  scene  and 
such  companionship  were  not  to  his 
tastei  but  the  other  quickly  detected 
him,  and  called  out^ 

**  Ah  t  M.  MacNaghten,  how  de- 
lighted am  I  to  see  you  again.  What 
days  of  misery  and  gloom  have  I  been 
passing  here  I — no  one  to  speak  to— 
none  to  sit  with." 

<'It  is,  indeed,  a  sad  mansion," 
sighed  MacNaghten,  heavily. 

<'  So,  then,  it  is  all  true  ?"  asked  the 
other.  Poor  fellow,  what  a  sensitive 
nature—how  impressible.  To  die 
just  for  a  matter  of  sentiment ;  for,  after 
all,  you  know  it  was  a  sentiment,  no- 
thing else.  Every  man  has  had  his 
affairs  of  this  kind;  few  go  through 
life  without  something  unpleasant ;  but 
one  does  not  die  broken-hearted  for  all 
that.  No,  par  bleu,  that  is  a  very 
poor  philosophy.  Tell  me  about  the 
duel — I  am  greatly  interested  to  hear 
the  details." 

To  escape  as  far  as  possible  any  fur- 
ther morsuisings  of  nis  companion, 
Dan  related  all  that  he  knew  of  the 
fatal  rencontre,  answering  so  well  as  he 
might  all  the  Frenchman's  questions, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  avoiding  all  re- 
ference to  the  provocation  which  led  to 
the  meeting. 

"  It  was  a  mistake,  a  great  mis- 
take, to  fight  in  this  fashion,"  said  Ga- 
briac,  coldly.  "  There  is  an  etiquette 
to  be  observed  in  a  duel  as  in  a  dinner; 
and  you  can  no  more  hurry  over  one 
than  the  other,  without  suffering  for 
it  afterwards.  Maybe  these  are,  how- 
ever, the  habits  of  the  country." 

MacNaghten  calmly  assured  him 
that  they  were  not. 

''Then  the  offence  must  have  been 
an  outrage — ^what  was  it  ?" 

"  Some  expression  of  gross  insult ; 
I  forget  the  exact  nature  of  it.*' 

"  root  fellow,"  said  the  other,  sip. 
ping  his  wine,  *'  with  so  much  to  live 
for:  a  magnificent  chateau,  a  pretty 
wife,  and  a  good  fortune.  What  folly, 
was  it  not  ?" 

MacNaghten  afterwards  acknow* 
ledged  that  even  the  Grinder's  sen- 
tentious dryness  was  preferable  to  the 
heartless  indifference  of  the  French, 
man's  manner ;  but  a  deferential  i*e. 
gard  for  her  whose  relative  he  was,  re- 
strained  him  from  all  angry  expres. 
sion  of  feeling  on  the  subject,  and  he 
suffered  him  to  discuss  the  duel  and 
all  its  consequences,  without  the  slight, 
est  evidence  of  the  suffering  it  cost  him. 

''Josephine  will  not  be  sorry   to 


leave  it,"  said  Gabriac,  afler  a  short 
silence.  "  She  told  me  that  they  never 
understood  her,  nor  s?ie  them  :  and 
after  all,  you  know,"  said  he,  smiling, 
'*  there  is  but  one  France  1" 

"  And  but  one  Ireland !"  said  Mac- 
Naghten, haughtily. 

'*  Hereusement  /"  muttered  the 
Frenchman,  but  employing  a  'word 
which,  happily,  the  other  did  not  un- 
derstand. 

"  Her  state  is  one  of  great  danger 
still,"  said  Dan,  alluding  to  my  mo- 
ther. 

"They  say  so;  but  that  is  slvrajs 
the  way  with  doctors.  One  may  cue 
of  violent  anger,  rage,  ungratified  ven- 
geance, jealousy,  but  not  of  mere  grief. 
Sorrow  is  rather  a  soothing  passion—.^ 
don't  you  think  so  ?" 

Had  MacNaghten  been  in  the  mood, 
he  might  have  laughed  at  the  remark, 
but  now  it  only  irritated  and  incensed 
him;  and  to  such  an  extent  did  the 
heartless  manner  of  the   Frenchman 
grate  upon  his  feelings,  that  he  was  in 
momentary  danger   of  including  m^ 
poor  mother  in  the  deprecatory  esti- 
mate he  conceived  of  france,  and  all 
that  belonged   to   it.     Nor   was  his 
temper  improved  by  the  inquiries  of 
Gabriac  concerning  the  property  and 
estates  of  my  father ;  in  fact,  unable 
any  longer  to  continue  a  conversation, 
every  portion  of  which  was  an  out- 
rage,  he  arose  abruptly,  and  wbhing 
him  a  good  night,  left  the  room. 

•'  Poor  Walter,"  said  he,  as  he  slow- 
ly sauntered  along  towards  his  cham- 
ber, "  is  it  to  such  as  these  your  me- 
mory  is  to  be  entrusted,  and  your  name 
and  fortune  bequeathed!"  And  with 
this  gloomy  reflection,  he  threw  himself 
upon  his  bed,  to  pass  a  sad  and  a  sleep- 
less  night. 

It  was  in  a  curious  reverie — a  kind  of 
inquiring  within  himself,  "How  came 
it,  that  qualities  so  calculated  to  make 
social  intercourse  delightful  in  davs  of 
happiness,  should  prove  positively  of- 
fensive in  moments  of  trial  and  amic* 
tion  ?"  for  such  he  felt  to  be  the  case 
as  regarded  Gabriac — that  MacNagh- 
ten lav,  when  a  servant  came  to  inform 
him  that  Mr.  Crowther  had  just  ar- 
rived  at  the  Castle,  and  earnestly  re- 
quested to  sec  him. 

"  At  once,"  replied  he,  "  show  him 
up  to  me  here  ;  and  in  a  few  moment3, 
that  most  bland  and  imperturbable  of 
solicitors  entered,  and,  drawing  a  chair 
to  the  bed-side,  sat  down. 

"  This  is  a  sad  occasion,  Mr.  Mac- 
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l^agbten.  I  little  thought  when  I  last 
saw  you  here,  that  my  next  visit  would 
have  been  on  such  an  errand." 

MacNaghten  nodded  sorrowf ullj^and 
Crowtber  went  on— . 

''  Sad  in  every  sensei  sir,"  sighed  he, 
heavily.  "  The  last  of  hi^  name — one 
of  our  oldest  gentry— the  head  of  a 
princely  fortune — ^with  abilities,  I  am 
assured,  of  a  very  high  order,  and«  cer- 
tainly, most  popular  manners." 

*'  Ion  may  spare  me  the  eulogy," 
said  MacN^hten,  bluntly.  *'  He  was 
a  better  fellow  than  either  you  or  I 
should  be  able  to  describe,  if  we  spent 
an  hour  over  it." 

Crowtber  took  the  rebuke  in  good 
part,  and  assented  to  the  remark  with 
the  best  possible  grace.  Still  he  seem- 
ed as  if  he  would  like  to  dwell  a  little 
longer  on  the  theme  before  he  proceeded 
to  other  matters.  Perhaps  he  thought 
by  this  to  secure  a  more  favourable 
acceptance  for  what  he  had  to  say ; 
perhaps  he  was  not  fully  made  up  in 
mind  now  to  approach  the  subject  be- 
fore him.  MacKaghteUf  who  always 
acted  through  life  as  he  would  ride  m 
a  steeple-chase,  straight  onward,  re- 
gardless of  all  in  his  way,  stopped  him 
short,  by  saying — 

'*Carew  has  left  a  wiU  in  your 
hands,  I  believe  ?*' 

*'  You  can  scarcely  call  it  a  will,  sir* 
The  document  is  very  irregular — ^very 
informal " 

'*  It  was  his  act,  however;  he  wrote 
or  dictated  it  himself?" 

''Not  even  that,  sir.  He  suggested 
parts  of  it — made  trifling  corrections 
with  his  own  pen — approved  some  por- 
tions, and  leh  others  for  after  consi- 
deration." 

<*  It  is,  at  all  events,  the  only  docu- 
ment of  the  kind  in  existence  ?" 
"  That  would  be  too  much  to  affirm. 


sir." 

"  1  mean  that  you,  at  least,  know  of 
no  other ;  in  fact,  I  want  to  hear  whe- 
ther you  conceive  it  to  be  sufficient  for 
its  object,  as  explaining  Carew's  wishes 
and  intentions." 

A  dubious  half-smile,  and  a  still  more 
dubious  shake  of  the  head,  seemed  to 
infer  that  this  view  of  the  subject  was 
&r  too  sweeping  and  comprehensive. 

<'Come,  come,"  said  Dan,  good 
bumouredly,  *'  I*m  not  the  Chancellor, 
nor  even  Master  of  the  Rolls.  Even 
a  little  indiscretion  will  never  injure 
your  reputation  in  talking  with  me. 
Just  tell  me  frankly  what  you  know 
and  think  about  my  poor  friend's  af- 


fairs. His  widow,  if  she  ever  recover^ 
which  is  very  doubtful,  is  but  little 
suited  to  matters  of  business ;  and  as  it 
is  not  a  case  where  any  adverse  litiga- 
tion is  to  be  apprehended ^what  do 

you  mean  by  that  shake  of  the  head  ? 
X  ou  surely  would  not  implv  that  the 
estate,  or  any  part  of  it,  could  be  con- 
tested at  law  ?" 

<^  Who  could  say  as  much  for  any 
property,  sir  ?"  said  Crowtber,  senten- 
tiou^. 

"  I  know  that ;  I  am  well  aware 
that  there  are  fellows  in  your  tribe, 
who  are  always  on  the  look-out  for 
a  shipwrecked  fortune,  that  they  may 
earn  the  salvage  for  saving  it;  but 
here,  if  I  mistake  not  very  much,  is 
an  estate  that  stands  in  need  of  no  such 
aids.     Carew  may  have  debts." 

"  Yery  large  debts — debts  of  great 
amount,  indeed  1" 

'*  Well,  be  it  so ;  there  ends  the  conu 
plication.*' 

"  You  have  a  very  concise  and,  I 
must  say,  a  most  straightforward  mode 
of  reearding  a  subject,  sir,"  said 
Crowtber,  blandly.  "  There  is  an  ad- 
mirable clearness  in  your  views,  and  a 
most  business-like  promptitude  in  your 
deductions  ;  but  we,  poor  moles  of  the 
law,  are  condemned  to  work  in  a  very 
different  fashion— and,  to  be  brief,  here 
is  a  case  that  requires  the  very  nicest 
management.  To  enable  Madame 
Carew  to  take  out  letters  of  adminis- 
tration to  her  late  husband's  property, 
we  must  prove  her  marriage.  Now, 
so  far  as  I  can  see,  sir,  this  is  a  matter 
of  considerable  difficulty." 

*'  Why,  you  would  not  dare  to  as- 
sert— ^to  insinuate  even         ." 

'*  Nothing  of  the  kind,  sir.  Pray, 
be  calm,  Mr.  MacNaghten.  I  am  as 
incapable  of  such  a  thought  as  your- 
self. Of  the  fact,  I  entertain  no  more 
doubt  than  you  do.  The  proof  of  it-« 
the  legal  proof,  however,  I  am  most 
anxious  to  obtain." 

''  But,  with  search  amongst  his  pa- 
pers — " 

**Very  true,  sir;  it  may  be  dis- 
covered. I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be 
discovered.  I  only  mean  to  say  that 
such  a  document  is  not  to  be  met  with 
amongst  those  in  my  hands,  and  I  have 
very  carefully  gone  over  a  large  packet, 
labelled  'Papers  and  letters  relating 
to  France  during  my  last  residence 
there,  in '80-81,*  wbich  you  may  re- 
member was  the  period  of  his  mar- 
riage." 

<<  But  he  alludes  to  that  event?" 
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"  17ot  otice^  sir ;  there  is  not  a  single 
passage  that  cTen  bears  upon  it.  There 
are  adventures  of  various  kinds,  curious 
incidents,  many  of  them  in  love,  play^ 
and  gaUantry;  but  of  marriage,  or 
even  of  any  speculation  on  the  subject^ 
not  the  remotest  mention." 

'*  This  is  most  sinpular  1" 

"  Is  it  not  so,  sir  ?  But  I  hare 
thought,  perhaps,  that  you,  who  Were 
always  his  most  attached  frigid — voii, 
at  least,  possessed  some  letters  wnich 
should  throw  light  upon  this  matter, 
even  to  indicate  the  exact  date  of  it, 
where  it  occurred,  who  the  witnesses." 

'<fIot  a  line,  not  a  syllable,"  said 
MacNaghten,  with  a  sigh. 

**This  is  more  unfortunate  than  I 
expected,"  said  Crowther,  *«  I  always 
said  to  myself,  '  Well,  in  his  private 
correspondence,  in  the  close  relations 
of  friendship,  we  shall  come  upon  some 
clue  to  the  mystery.'  I  always  under, 
stood  that  with  you  he  was  frankness 
itself,  sir  ?" 

<'6o  he  was/'  rejoined  MacNagh- 
ten. 

**  This  reserve  is  therefore  the  more 


remarkable  still.     Can  yoo  acoount 
for  it  in  any  |ray,  sir  ?" 

"Why  should  I  account  for  it?" 
cried  Dan,  passionately.  "  My  fnend 
had  his  own  reasons  for  whatever  he 
did — good  and  sufficient  onesy  I'll  be 
sworn." 

<'I  feel  assured  of  that,  sir,  don^ 
mistake  me  for  a  moment,  or  suppofle  I 
iim  impugning  them.  I  merdy  de- 
sired to  learn  if  you  could,  from  jcrar 
intimate  knowledge  of  your  frietid's 
character,  trace  uiis  reserve  on  haM 
part  to  any  distinct  cause." 

"  My  knowledge  of  him  goes  tiiis 
far,"  said  MacNaghten,  hauehtiljr^ 
*(  that  he  had  an  honourable  motive  for 
every  act  of  his  lifb." 

It  required  some  address  on 
Crowther's  part  to  bring  back  Miuv 
Naghten  to  that  calm  and  deliberate 
tone  of  mind  which  the  subject  de- 
manded. After  a  while,  however,  he 
perfectly  succeeded ;  and  Dan  arose  and 
accompanied  him  to  the  library,  where 
they  both  proceeded  to  search  amone 
my  father's  papers,  with  whidi  aevenS 
boxes  were  hlled. 
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8haxsi>babb  has  gone  through  one 
hundred  collected  editions  at  least, 
translations  into  foreign  languages  not 
included.  He  has  also  furnished  a 
whole  library  of  controversial  anno- 
tation,  which  may  be  estimated,  within 
bounds,  at  a  thousand  goodly  volumes. 
Many  lives  have  been  occupied  in 
transcribing  his  works ;  in  explaining, 
elucidating,  correcting,  expounding, 
and  confounding  his  meanings.  But 
it  appears  we  are  still  wandering  in 
the  aark,  and  the  most  practised  guides 
have  failed  to  put  us  on  the  true  path. 
The  author  of  the  "  Pursuits  of  Litera- 
ture"* (a  satire  which  had  great  popu- 
larity  in  its  day)  discharged  a  heavy 
battery  against  wis  armv  of  commenta- 
tors and  their  heavier  labours.  He  com- 
pares Shakspeare  to  Actseon  worried 
%Y  his  own  hounds ;  terms  his  editors 


hlack-Utier  dofs  ;t  and,  quoting  five  ex. 
amples  of  insignificant  absurdity,  pro- 
ceeds to  cry  down  the  united  efforts 
of  the  host — an  attempt  to  establish 
a  rule  from  the  exceptions,  as  unsound 
in  logic,  as  would  be  the  principle  in 
architecture  of  subverting  a  pyranud* 
and  changing  the  soex  into  a  base. 
The  satire  was  greatly  cried  up  for  a 
time,  but  now  has  shared  the  usual 
fate  of  such  ephemera,  and  has  sunk 
completely  into  oblivion.  The  chief 
merit  lies  in  the  notes,  which  are 
equally  compounded  between  eru- 
dition and  bitterness.  To  us  Uie  whole 
production  always  appeared  to  be 
overcharged  with  gall,  unredeemed  by 
remarkalne  wit,  point,  or  brilliancy. 
Common  abuse  is  as  poor  as  it  is  easy. 
There  are  many  Dennises,  Gildons,  and 
Anthony  Fasquins,  but  very  few  Ju* 


*  T.  J.  Mathias.    For  divers  reasons  he  never  owned  the  authorBhip. 
'f  *^  On  Avon's  banks  I  beard  Actison  monm, 
By  fell  hiaek  Itittr  dog$  in  pieces  torn.'* 
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venals,  Popes,  orByrons.    The  writer 
of  the  philippic  in  ques^n  says — 

•*  Enoagh  for  me  great  Shakffpeare'i  words  to  hear, 
Though  hot  In  commoa  with  the  Tolgar  car  i 
Witboat  one  note  or  hornbook  In  my  bead, 
BitMn'i  eoane  trash,  or  lumber  of  the  dead.** 

By  this  he  implies  that  because  com- 
ment is  sometimes  erroneonsit  is  always 
unnecessary;  and  that  the  earliest 
printed  text  of  Shakspeare  is  so  per- 
fectly correct  and  dirested  of  obscurity, 
that  all  attempts  at  improvement  are 
works  of  supererogation  on  the  part  of 
the  compilers,  and  penitential  inflic- 
tions on  the  patience  of  the  public.  Is 
this  a  just  statement  of  the  case  ?  We 
answef.no.  The  oommentatoni  bkn. 
dered  into  many  errors,  but  they  swept 
away  many  difficulties,  and  have  done 
good  service  in  clearing  a  road  which 
IS  yet  far  from  being  as  level  as  a  rail- 
way. Sixty  years  aeo,  Malone,  in  the 
preface  to  his  own  edition,  said,  rather 
ambitiously,  ''The  text  of  the  creat 
author  seems  now  to  be  finally  setUed. " 
Time  has  falsified  the  prediction.  He 
was  not  nearer  the  mark  than  the  final- 
ity men  were  in  1832,  when  they  said 
the  Reform  Bill  would  cure  everything; 
or  than  JMlr  Cobden  is  now,  when  he 
assures  us,  that  because  duelling  has 
become  unfashionable,  wars  must  of 
necessity  cease,  as  a  natural  corollary. 
Shakspearcan  commentar;^  has  been 
likened  to  a  huge  web  of  mingled  yarn, 
or  to  a  coat  of  many  patches,  or  to  a 
field  of  flowers  choked  by  weeds,  or 
to  a  sea  of  fog^  conjecture,  in  which 
speculative  navigators  flounder  about 
without  rudder  or  compass.  The  en- 
tire mass  may  be  distinguished  by 
three  decrees  of  comparison — as  good, 
bad,  and  very  bad  indeed.  The  first 
portion  consists  of  valuable  pioneers ; 
the  writings  of  the  next  class  include 
''  an  infinite  deal  of  nothing  "— .  as 
Bassanio  says  of  the  prattle  of  Gratiano. 
"Their  reasons  are  as  two  grains  of 
wheat  hid  in  two  bushels  of  chafl';  yoa 
shall  seek  all  day  ere  you  find  them, 
and  when  you  have  them  they  are  not 
worth  the  search.'*  The  third,  and 
not  the  least  numerous  section,  refute 
the  opinion  of  Dr.  Johnson,  that  from 


the  most  flimsy  volumes  something  pro- 
fitable may  be  extracted.  It  would 
exceed  the  powers  of  Lord  Rosse's  te- 
lescope to  discover  a  ray  of  light  in 
their  Cimmerian  darkness.  The  list 
is  long,  exceeding  in  number  the  family 
titles  of  the  French  Empress.  The 
style  of  the  legion  is  usually  that  of  pane- 
gyric, but  there  are  scattered  among 
them  some  invidious  detractors;  men 
who  sought  reputation  by  depreciating 
excellence,  as  Erostratus  perpetuated 
his  name  by  burnine  the  temple  of 
Diana,  and  Zoilus  lives  to  posterity 
through  his  abuse  of  Homer.* 

While,  therefore,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  with  regard  to  what  may  be  called 
a  pure  text  of  Shakspeare,  we  are  still 
in  a  mist,  it  is  certain  that  we  know 
little  of  the  great  poet  himself,  beyond 
a  few  general  facts.  He  wrote  for 
subsistence.  His  plays  brought  him 
current  fame  and  ready  money.  He 
lived  at  his  ease,  and  died  suddenly,  in 
prosperous  circumstances.  There  are 
some  grounds  for  supposing  that  his 
death  was  hastened  by  conviviality. f 
We  have  no  insight  into  his  opinions, 
feelings,  his  estimate  of  his  own  works, 
or  his  aspirations  after  immortal  fame. 
He  has  left  nothing  on  record,  and  all 
we  can  deduce  has  no  better  foundation 
than  ingenious  hypothesis.  He  never 
conrected  or  revised  the  creations  of 
his  fancy,  but  left  them  at  the  mercy 
of  others.  He  seems  to  have  been 
unaccountably  careless  on  a  subject 
which,  with  most  authors,  is  one  of 
paramount  importance.  Ben  Jonson 
in  particular,  his  associate,  friend,  and 
contemporary,  carefully  edited  the  first 
impression  of  his  own  works.  We 
have  here  a  direct  due  to  the  many 
imperfections  and  obscurities  which 
disfigure  the  works  of  Shakspeare^ 
and  which  have  entailed  such  a  deluge 
of  emendation.  The  plays  were 
printed  from  surreptitious  originals,  or 
laken  orally  from  imperfect  recitersi 
by  careless  copyists.  We  must  go  back 
to  the  source  before  we  arrive  at  Mr. 
Collier's  late  discovery,  which  we  pur- 
pose to  review.  %  To  those  readers  who 
nave  neither  time  nor  taste  for  long  labo- 


*  See,  for  iDstances,  tracts  by  Rymer  and  Dennis,  and  a  strange  pamphlet  called  ^  Cur- 
sory remarks  on  Tragedy,  by  E.  Taylor,  1772."  The  latter  is  a  piece  of  absurdity,  **  a 
triple  €tag9^^  as  the  French  phrase  aptly  expresses. 

}See  ^  Diary  of  the  Rev.  J.  Ward,"  Rector  of  Stratford-on-Avon. 
'*  Notes  and  Emendations  to  the  Text  of  8bakspeare*8  Flays,  from  Early  Manuscript  cor- 
nctioni  in  a  copy  of  the  Folio,   1632,  in  the  possefision  of  J.  Payne  Collier,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
Forming  a  sapplemental  volame  to  the  Works  of  Shakspeare  by  the  same  editor."  In  8  vols, 
8vo.    London :  Whittaker,  1858. 
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nous  reading,  a  condensed  summary  of 
information  may  not  be  unacceptable. 

Twenty  of  Shakspeare's  plays  were 
originally  published  separately  in  4to> 
dunng  his  life  —  dingy-looking  little 
pamphlets,  on  execrable  paper,  full  of 
typographical  errors,  and  priced  six. 
pence  each.  But  these  play-books 
raised  the  bile  of  Frynne,  who  complains 
in  his  "  Histriomastix,"*  that  thejr  are 
more  numerous  than  Bibles,  andprmted 
in  a  costlier  form.  The  early  quartos 
are  now  very  seldom  met  with,  are  much 
sought  after  by  book-collectors,  and 
bring  ridiculous  sums  when  they  ap- 
pear  in  a  sale  catalogue.  A  perfect 
copy  of  Richard  IIL,  date  1594,  sold 
at  Evans's,  in  1825,  for  sixty-six  gui- 
neas. John  Kemble  gave  Mr.  Stace 
^30  for  a  copy  of  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
date,  1597.  Love's  Labour  Lost,  1598, 
brought,  at  the  sale  of  Rhodes*s  library, 
£5S  lis. ;  and  at  Bindley*s,  £40  10s. 
The  Merchant  of  Venice,  1600,  has 
produced  £52  10s. ;  Henry  F.,  1600, 
£27  6s. ;  and  King  Lear,  1608,  £28. 
These  sums  may  startle  the  uninitiated 
in  bibliomania,  who  will  lift  up  their 
hands,  and  wonder  at  human  enthusiasm 
or  insanity.  The  twenty  quartos  re- 
vised by  Stevens  were  published  col- 
lectively, in  1766,  in  four  volumes  oc- 
tavo. Garrick  had  a  copy  on  fine 
paper  'six  only  were  so  printed),  which 
was  sold  after  his  death  for  twenty-four 
guineas.  There  are  fine  collections  of 
the  original  quartos  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum,! and  the  Bodleian  Library.  ^ 
The  Duke  of  Devonshire  has  a  rarity 
at  Chatsworth  surpassing  them  all. 
The  only  copy  in  existence  of  Hamlet, 
date,  1603,  which  contains  several  lines 
and  other  important  variations  not  to 
be  met  with  in  any  subsequent  impres- 
sion.§ 

The  first  collected  edition  of  Shak- 
speare*s  plays  appeared  in  Folio,  in  1623, 
seven  years  alter  his  death  ;  printed 
from  copies  supplied  by  Heminge  and 
Oondell,  two  of  his  contemporary 
actors  and  partners  in  the  theatre. 
Their  editorial  supervision  appears  to 


have  amounted  to  little  beyond  the 
name.    They  save  the  usual  play-house 
versions,  and  left  the  printer  to  his  ig- 
norance and  his  errors.     But  the  quar- 
tos and  first  folio  have  always    oe^ 
referred   to   as    the  staple,  or^  basis 
on  which  every  subsequent  edition  is 
erected.  We  must  take  them  with  their 
imperfections  for  what  they  are  'frorth, 
in  the  absence  of  more  infaUible  guides. 
The  first  Folio  is  a  rara  avis — a  very 
scarce  book.     Copies  have  frequently 
sold  for  more  than  £100.  The  original 
price  was  £1,  according  to  Steevens  ; 
the  number  of  the  impression,   250. 
Of  these,  above  fifty  are  traced  as  being 
now  in  existence,  and  in  the  possession 
of  known  collectors.    Three  are  in  the 
British  Museum,  bequeathed  with  the 
reroective   libraries   of  King  George 
III.,  the  Rev.  Mordaunt  Chacherodey 
and  the  Hon.  Thomas  Grenville.   The 
volume  has  no  pretensions  to  beauty* 
but  the  portrait  engraved  by  Droes- 
hout,   annexed  to  Vie  title-page,  al- 
though coarsely  executed,  is,  perhaps^ 
the  most  authentic  likeness  of  Shak- 
speare  that  has  reached  our  days.    At 
least  so  says  Ben  Johnson,  in  uie  well* 
known  lines  which  have  been  so  often 
quoted : — 

**  The  flgare  that  tbon  here  leeet  put 
It  WM  fbr  gentle  Bhakspeare  cut  i 
Whexein  the  grayer  had  a  itrife 
With  nature  to  out-do  the  lift. 
O,  could  he  but  have  drawn  hii  wit 
Aa  well  in  braaa,  aa  he  baa  hit 
His  face,  the  print  would  then  mrpoM 
AU  that  was  erer  writ  in  frroM. 
But,  since  he  cannot,  readert  look 
Not  on  his  picturci  bnt  his  book.** 

A  reprint  of  this  edition  was  pub- 
lished in  1808,  by  Yemor  and  Blood. 
The  work  having  been  loudly  cried  up 
as  a  ri^d  and  faithful  fac-simile  of  the 
first  fouo.  Professor  Porson  and  Mr.  Up* 
cott,  librarians  of  the  London  Institu* 
tion,  undertookthelaborioustaskofcol- 
lating  the  same  with  the  original,  which 
led  to  the  discovery  of  three  hundred 
and  seven  literal  mistakes.  The  book 
was  issued  at  five  guineas,  is  now  com- 
monly offered  for  one,  and  may  be  con« 
sidered  a  rash  investment  at  a  shilling. 


*  Published  in  1633,  but  written  many  years  before. 

t  King  George  III.*8,  and  Garrick's. 

1  Malone's. 

§  This  unique  copy  of  Hamlet  belonged  to  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  and  was  found  by  his 
descendant,  Sir  li.  Banbury,  in  a  thick  volume,  cloeely  cut,  containing  other  first  editiona  of 
Shakspeare's  plays.  Sir  H.  Bunbury  disposed  of  it  to  Messn.  Payne  and  Foss,  who  sold 
it  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  in  1830.  Dr.  Farmer  says,  in  his  **  Unanswerable  Kasay,"  that 
Shakspeare  could  not  read  "  Saxo  Grammaticos"  in  Latin,  and  that  he  must  have  taken  bis 
play  from  a  tale  in  English,  called  "  The  Tragicall  historie  of  flamblett."  Bat  there  is  no 
copy  of  this  tale  earlier  than  1608.    Dates  are  stubborn  evidences. 
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The  utter  carelessness  of  this  assumed 
transcript  is  intolerable,  while  it  will 
be  conceded  readily,  that  no  instance 
exists  of  typography  so  perfect  as  to  be 
without  an  erratum.  The  Foulises  of 
Glasgow,  hung  up  the  proof-sheets  of 
their  beautiful  Greek  and  Latin  classics 
at  their  shop-door,  as  a  public  chal- 
lenge, but  several  misprints  were  speed- 
ily pointed  out.  Tke  "  Baskerville 
Horace,"  of  1762,  carefully  revised  by 
Lfivie,  an  elegant  scholar,  has  been  pro- 
nounced  immaculate ;  but  the  curious 
may  detect  a  slip  at  page  150  (Sat.  I. 
lib.  L),  where  the  sentence  "  Utpneris 
olim  domt  crustula  hlandi  doctor es,**  is 
printed  '*  JStpueris,*'  &c.  In  collating, 
editing,  and  transcribing,  no  human 
perseverance  and  ingenuity  have  ever 
oeen  entirely  free  from  error. 

The  second  edition,  Fob'o,  followed 
in  1632.  In  this  an  ample  allowance 
of  mistakes  is  superadded  to  those  of 
the  first,  and  many  clear,  intelligible 
readings  are  gratuitously  darkened. 
For  these  reasons  the  book  has  never 
been  held  in  much  esteem  as  an  autho- 
rity, but  being  old  and  tolerably  rare, 
is  sought  after  to  complete  sets,  and 
brings  a  good  marketable  price.  Mr. 
Steevens's  copy,  which  had  belonged 
to  Charles  I.,  with  the  royal  arms, 
autograph,  and  motto,  "  Dum  spiro 
fPf'o**  produced  eighteen  guineas.* 
The  Duke  of  Roxburehe's  and  Mr. 
Dent's  sold  for  £15  each. 

The  third  edition.  Folio,  bears  two 
dates,  1663  and  1664.  Here  were  in- 
eluded  for  the  first  time  seven  spurious 
plays,  then  and  long  afterwards  attri- 
buted to  Shakspeare,  but  now  clearly 
ascertained  not  to  have  been  his.  Dr. 
Dibdin  ('<  Library  Companion"^  has 
fallen  into  a  mistake  in  his  description 
of  this  volume,  which  Dr.  Drake  cor- 
rects in  a  note,  at  page  6  of  his  "  Me- 
morials of  Shakspeare."  Hesays:— i. 

'^  It  is  well  known  that  there  were  two 
impresrions  of  the  third  folio  edition  of 
Shakspeare*8  plays;  one  in  1668,  and  the 
other  in  1664 ;  the  first  with  Droeahout^s 
head  of  Shakspeare  in  the  titlepage,  and 
the  second  without  any  engraving.  Bat 
both  these  copies  ha^e  hitherto  been  referred 
to  as  containing  the  spnrions  plays,  whereas 
the  impression  of  1663  does  not  inclade 
them,  bnt  ends  with  the  play  of  CymheUne, 
in  the  catalogue  prefixed,  and  in  the  book 
itself.  These  two  impressions,  owing  to 
the  Great  Fire  of  London  occurring  so  soon 


after  their  publication,  are  even  more  scarce 
than  the  first  folio." 

Lowndes,  in  his    *' Bibliographer's 
Manual,"  questions    the  accuracy  of 
this  opinion,  which  appears  to  rest  on 
no  evidence.    It  is  even  unsupported 
by  probability,  unless  we  are  to  sup- 
pose that  the  greater  portion  was  lying 
unsold  at  the  publisher's  more  than  two 
vears  after  it  was  ready.    Shakspeare 
had  certainly  declined  in  popularity 
before  the  Civil  Wars  and  after  the 
Restoration,  but  a  new  edition  of  his 
plays  would  scarcely  have  been  ven- 
tured on  unless  it  had  been  demanded. 
But  the  edition  is,  at  any  rate,  of  little 
value  as  a  text-book,  whatever  may  be 
its  pretensions  on  the  score  of  rarity. 
Nevertheless  it  commands  a  high  price. 
Copies  have  been  sold  for  £20,  £25, 
and  £30;  Dent's    brought  £65.     It 
contained  many  manuscript  emenda- 
tions, chiefly  in  an  ancient  hand,  sup- 
posed to  be  coeval  with  the  date  of  the 
edition.  ^  The  annotations  consisted  of 
stage    directions,    alterations  in   the 
punctuation,  and  substituted  words,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  volume  now  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Collier.     The  present 
possessor  of  Dent's  copy  would  do  well 
to  compare  them,  if  he  feels  an  interest 
in  the  subject,  and  it  happens  to  be 
brought  under  his  notice.     The  spu- 
rious plays  contained  in  the  third  edi- 
tion  had  all  been  published  in  quarto  in 
Shakspeare's  lifetime,  with  his  name  at 
full  length ;  but  that  is  no  proof  that  he 
was  the  author.    It  is  well  ascertained 
that  he  lent  his  name  to  playshe  merely 
revised  or  retouched,  and  it  is  equally 
probable  that  his  name  was  sometimes 
assumed  without  his  permission.     Of 
these  pseudo  children  of  his  brain,  the 
celebrated  German  critic,  Schlegel,  pro- 
nounces Thomas  Lord  Cromwell,  Sir 
JohnOldcastle,axid  The  Yorkshire  TVo- 
gedy,  as  not  only  Shakspeare's,  but  enti- 
tied  to  rank  among  hisbest  and  maturest 
works.  Steevens  excepts  only  Locrive, 
but  considers  the  rest  as  unworthv  of 
Shakspeare's  muse.     Hazlitt   rejects 
them  all,  and  though  coxcombical  in 
his  criticisms,   he  is  generally  clever 
and  acute.    If  the  question  is  to  be 
decided    by   internal    evidence,    the 
worst  is  better  than  Titus  Andronicus, 
which  has  found  admittance  into  an  il- 
lustrious brotherhood,  without  even  the 
doubtful  claim  of  family  resemblance. 


^  l^ow  in  the  British  Museum,  with  the  Library  of  George  IIL 
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The  foarth  collected  edition  in  Folio 
appeared  in  1685.  It  is  neither  rare, 
curious,  nor  unusnally  expensive,  and 
is  never  appealed  to  as  a  dependable 
authority.  By  this  time  Shakspeare, 
who  had  gradually  declined  with 
changing  taste,  both  before  the  Civil 
Wars  and  after  the  Restoration,  had 
become  almost  obsolete.  From  the 
days  of  the  <*  martvr  Charles  "  down 
to  those  of  ''the  hero  William,*'  his 
plays  were  seldom  acted.  When 
Quarles  was  pensioned  and  Blackmore 
knighted  for  poetical  pre-eminence, 
Shtucspeare  and  Milton  were  not  likely 
to  be  in  the  ascendant.  It  is  thus 
that  true  genius  undergoes  periodical 
eclipses,  beneath  the  pressure  of  ca- 
price  or  ignorance.  William  Cart- 
wright,  a  clergyman,  poet,  and  drama- 
tist, who  di^  in  1643,  and  who  is 
styled  by  Anthony  a  Wood,  ''the 
roost  seraphical  preacher  of  his  age," 
in  an  adulatory  poem,  addressed  to 
John  Fletcher,  tne  friend  and  colleague 
of  Francis  Beaumont,  thus  speaks  of 
the  immortal  bard  of  Avon : — 

**  Shakipeare  to  thee  wm  dull,  whote  beit  Jeit  llei, 
I'  the  ladies*  qneBtioni  and  the  fool**  repliea  i 
Wboie  wit  our  nice  timet  would  obtoenenem  eall, 
Which  mode  lewd  language  pan  for  comical. 
Nature  wai  all  hit  art — thy  vein  waa  ftee 
Ai  hit,  but  without  hit  tcnrrility.** 

What  an  idea  could  this  "seraphical 
preacher*'  entertain  of  obscenity  and 
scurrility  (which  words  seem  to  be  here 
introduced  as  synonymous  to  vulgarity) 
in  thus  complimenting  Fletcher  on  the 
nicety  of  the  times  ?  Shakspeare  is  not 
free  from  licentiousness,  but,  compared 
to  Fletcher,  he  exhibits  the  punty  of 
a  vestal.  Fletcher's  violations  of  de- 
cency are  too  gross  for  quotation, 
almost  for  reference.*  Of  his  super- 
lative vulgarity  one  selected  instance 
will  suffice.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
find  in  any  other  author  an  equal 
quantity  in  so  small  a  space : — 

Chilax,  a  veteran  officer,  is  supposed 
to  carry  on  an  intrigue  with  a  priestess 
of  Venus,  in  whose  temple  he  received 
a  severe  blow  from  a  clap  of  thunder, 
which,  as  he  expresses  i1 


"Had  not  my  intentions  been  ho* 
nest,"  he  adds. 


*i 


-I  had  paid  fbr't  elte  too. 


*'  Oare  him  on  the  bnttocki  a  eniel,  a  huge  bang.** 


I'm  morutrout  holy  now,  and  cruet  feaxfhl. 
Oh  I  'twas  a  plaguy  thump%  charged  vltli  a 
g-ettnc0."t 

If  we  are  to  judge  from  the  congra- 
tulatory verses  prefixed  to  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher's  piays,  we  must  conclude 
that  these  dramatic  bards  began  to 
supplant  Shakspeare  very  soon  after 
his  death,  in  1616.  In  the  year  1642, 
Shirley,  in  his  prologue  to  the  Sisters, 
speaks  with  regret  of  the  neglect  shown 
to  Shakspeare's  dramas,  and  intimates 
that  they  were  frequently  ucted  to 
empty  houses.  Dryden,  in  his  **  Es- 
say on  Dramatic  Poetry,"  published  in 
1668,  remarks,  that  Shakspeare's  lan- 
guage was  becominff  obscure,  and  two 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  plays  were 
exhibited  to  one  of  his.  Shadwell,  in 
the  prologue  to  a  comedy  that  came 
out  the  following  year,  observes — 

*•  That  which  the  world  called  wit  in  8haktpeaie*a  igi, 
It  laughed  at,  at  improper  for  the  itage." 

In  conse<}uence  of  which,  himself 
and  other  wits  of  the  time  kindly  con. 
descended  to  alter  many  of  his  plajs, 
and  accommodate  them  to  the  taste  of 
an  audience,  grown,  we  may  presume, 
rather  nice  and  fastidious  from  attend, 
ing  the  chaste  humour  and  classic  ele- 
gance of  Mrs.  Aphra  Behn  and  Tom 
D'Urfey.  In  1678,  Shadwell  purloin- 
ed Timon  of  Athens  from  Shakspeare, 
and  announced  it  as  being  now  first 
made  into  a  play.  In  1707>  Shakspeare 
was  so  little  remembered,  that  Tate 
published  a  tragedy,  called  Injured 
Love,  or  the  Cruel  Husband ;  and  men- 
tioned in  the  titlepage,  that  it  was 
written  by  the  author  (meaning  him. 
self)  of  King  Lear,  He  had  pre- 
viously altered  Kii^  Lear  from  Shak. 
speare,  and  speaks  of  the  original,  in  his 
preface,  as  **  an  obscure  performance 
commended  to  his  notice  by  a  friend." 
Steele,  in  the  TatUr,  which  came  out 
in  1709,  gives  two  quotations,  as  be 
says,  from  Shakspeare  s  Macbeth  (Nos. 
68  and  167)»  but  the  passages  there 


*  Take  the  Custom  pjfth^  Country,  pastim,  tor  an  example. 

t  Mad  Lover. — Act  V.  Afonatrous  snd  cruel  are  still  in  use  Bynonymously,  by  the  great 
and  the  small  vulgar.  Tour  affected  exquisite  designates  the  same  woman  as  **  monstrous 
handsome,  monstrous  kind,  or  monstrous  good-natured/*  who  would  be  called  hy  the  unlet- 
tered clown,  cruel  handsome,  cruel  kind,  and  crud  good-natured.  The  words  have  the  same 
application  in  other  languflf^ce.  '*  Cruellemcnt  laide "  is  a  common  eKpresaiou,  in  French, 
fur  "  monstrous  ugly/'  The  Bynonym  is  not  without  classical  authority,  ^ufen  in  Homer, 
is  somelimes  used  as  equivalent  to  valdi* 
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Saoted  are  only  to  be  found  in  Sir  W. 
^avenant's  alteration  of  that  play. 
He  introduces,  likewisej  some  striking 
incidents  belonging  to  the  Taming  af 
ike  Skrew,  as  circumstances  that  oc* 
curred  in  a  family  with  which  he  was 
particularly  intimate  (No.  231.)  It 
seems  equally  strange  that  Steele 
should  have  been  so  ignorant  of  Shak. 
speare,  as  that  he  should  have  trusted 
80  blindly  to  the  ignorance  of  his 
readers.  Where  was  bis  attic  friend 
and  well-read  colleague^  Addison,  not 
to  set  him  right  in  these  awkward  blun. 
ders?  The  accurate  severity  of  modern 
criticism  would  detect  such  lapses  of 
memory,  and  castigate  heavily  there* 
upon  a  writer  of  nigher  reputation 
than  the  anther  of  the  Conifcums  Lovers 
and  the  Tender  Husband*  Even  as 
late  as  the  year  1750,  Dr.  Uill,  a  man 
of  reputed  learning,  and  some  time  a 
theatrical  critic  by  profession,  intro- 
duces in  ''The  Actor,  or  a  Treatise  on 
the  Art  of  Playing,*'  several  lines  from 
Otway*s  Caius  Marifis,  an  alter, 
at  ion  of  Romeo  and  Juliet ,  and  calls 
them  Shakspeare's.  Other  critics  have 
been  equally  unfortunate,  and  have 
quoted  as  Otway's  some  beautiful  pas- 
sages which  he  had  stolen  from  Shak- 
speare,  with  a  y&ry  slight  acknowledge 
roent.  It  was  time  for  restoration, 
and  Garrick  did  good  service,  when, 
on  the  7th  of  January,  1743,  he  re- 
vived Macbeth,  as  written  by  Shak- 
speare.  Quin,  the  Leviathan,  was 
startled,  and  growled  out  with  indig- 
nant surprise,  ''What  does  little  Davy 
mean  ?  Don't  I  act  Shakspeare's  Mac- 
betkf  Didn't  Booth  and  Betterton 
act  Shakspeare's  Macbeth  V*  No  ;  they 
acted  the  alterations  with  all  the  ab- 
surd incongruities  and  unmeaning  fps-. 
tian  interlarded  by  Davcnant.  Quin 
had  evidently  never  studied  the  ori- 
ginal; and  Mrs.  Fritchard,  his  Lady 
Macbeth,  knew  no  more  of  even  the 
acting  version  than  her  own  parti  as 
copied  out  and  handed  to  her  hy  the 
prompter.  But  Garrick's  vanity  as 
^xk  actor,  superseded  his  zeal  as  a  re- 
storer. He  excelled  in  depicting  ex- 
piring tiiroes  and  agonies,  and  so  he 
£>j5t^  in  a  dyinff  speech,  totally  out 
of  character,  and  almost  a  counterba- 
lanoe  to  his  improvements.  We  ought 


to  have  mentioned  Macklin  before 
Garrick.  In  1741  he  drove  from  the 
stage  Lord  Lansdowne's  mutilation, 
called  the  Jew  of  Venice,  which  had 
long  supplanted  the  veritable  "Shy- 
lock,"  and  brought  back  "the  Jew 
that  Shakspeare  drew,"* 

But  we  have  wandered  from  the 
progressive  order  of  editions.  In  1709, 
appeared  a  new  one  by  Rowe,  in  six 
volumes  octavo.  In  the  year  following. 
Dr.  Sewell  added  a  seventh  volume, 
containing  the  poems,  and  critical  re- 
marks by  GUdon ;  also,  an  "  Essay  on 
the  Art  of  Poetry."  Kowe*s  edition  is 
without  notes,  but  he  introduced  some 
conjectural  emendations  of  the  text, 
and  prefixed  a  life,  containing  many 
amusinganecdotes,  which  long  received 
currency,  but  are  now  exploded. 
There  is  a  plute  to  each  play,  very 
curious,  as  displaying  the  still  more 
extraordinary  costume  of  the  time  in 
the  dressing  of  the  characters.  Next 
followed  Pope's  edition,  in  17*25,  in  six 
volumes  quarto,  with  a  portrait  of 
James  I.  doing  duty  for  that  of  Shak- 
speare. There  were  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  copies  printed,  the  original  price 
to  subscribers  being  six  guineas—too 
large  a  sum,  in  those  days,  for  a  book, 
though  a  tolerably  handsome  one, 
without  plates.  Pope's  edition  is  the 
first  with  notes,  some  of  which  are 
ingenious,  some  outrageously  fanciful, 
and  some  have  been  verified  by  Mr. 
Collier's  late  discovery.  In  1726, 
Theobald  fell  foul  of  Pope,  and  at- 
tacked him  in  a  quarto,  entitled, 
"Shakspeare  Restored;  or  a  Speci- 
men of  the  many  lirrors,  as  well  com- 
mitted as  unamended,  by  Mr.  Pope, 
in  his  late  Edition  of  this  Poet." 
Whereupon  Pope  enthroned  Theobald 
in  the  "Dunciad,"  but  presently  deposed 
him  to  make  room  for  Colley  Gibber, 
who  had  ofiended  him  even  more 
deeply.  But  neither  Theobald  nor 
Gibber  were  justly  entitled  to  the  un- 
enviable elevation.  Pope  was  also  at- 
tacked by  John  Roberts,  who  signed 
himself  "  A  Strolling  Player,*'  and  by 
John  Dennis,  the  renowned  critic,  who 
had  a  fling  at  every  one.  But  the  little 
bardofTwickenham  had  venom  enough 
in  his  quill  to  answer  them  all.  In  1 733, 
Theobald  took  the  field  on  his  own  ac- 


•  The  great  theatrical  event  of  the  present  season  has  been  the  revival  of  Afachethj  by 
Mr.  C.  Kean,  at  the  Princess's  Theatre,  with  which  all  Londun  is  ringing.  In  accuracy  of 
detail,  in  aoandnesa  of  autliority,  in  all  that  can  embellish  or  illustrate  this  noble  conception 
of  the  poet,  he  has  gone  far  beyond  competition^  and  has  stamped  bis  career,  both  as  manager 
sod  actor,  bj  a  great  national  triompfa. 
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count,  and  published  bis  own  views  of 
Shakspeare>  in  an  edition  of  seven  vo- 
lumes octavo.  Of  Theobald's  Shak. 
speare,  12^860  copies  were  printed>  ac 
cording  to  Steevens.  He  probably  in^ 
eludes  the  two  subsequent  reprints  of 
1740  and  1752.  There  were  five  hun- 
dred subscribers  to  the  first  impression, 
of  which  one  hundred  were  copies  on 
royal  paper.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
some  of  Theobald's  notes  are  valuable, 
and  interpret  truly  the  meaning  of 
Shakspeare.  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer 
(called  ti^e  Oxford  editor)  followed  in 
1744,  in  six  volumes  quarto ;  reprinted 
again  in  1771,  under  the  superinten- 
dence  of  Hawkins,  author  of  the 
«  Origin  of  the  English  Drama."  The 
original  price  of  Hanmer's  Shakspeare 
was  three  ^ineas.  Each  plav  has  an 
engraving  oy  Yandergucbt,  from  de- 
ngns  by  Hayman  and  Gravelot.  The 
print  and  paper  are  superb.  Sir  H. 
Bunbury,  already  mentioned  as  a  de- 
scendant of  Hanmer,  has  (or  lately 
had)  his  own  copy,  with  the  original 
designs.  It  was  formerly  an  edition 
in  considerable  esteem,  but  now  ne- 
^ected.  In  1747,  appeared  Bishop 
Warburton*s  edition,  in  eight  volumes 
octavo.  One  thousand  copies  were 
printed — original  price,  £2  8s.  Douse 
says — "Of  all  the  commentators  on 
Shakspeare,  Warburton  is  surely  the 
worst.*'  We  are  not  in  the  least  dis- 
posed to  dispute  the  sentence,  but  have 
often  wonoered  that  a  man  of  such 
profound  erudition  should  fall  into  so 
many  extravagant  conceits.  Warbur- 
ton was  severely  handled  and  ridiculed 
by  Edwards,  in  the  well-known  "  Ca- 
nons of  Criticism,"  which  went  through 
seven  editions ;  and  bv  the  Kev.  Dr. 
Grey,  in  sundry  truculent  pamphlets. 
When  clerical  opponents  engage  in 
controversy  they  fi^ht  with  sharp  wea- 
pons. "  Tantaneammis  celestibns  irtef** 
**  Can  heavenly  minds  such  anser  en- 
tertain ?*'  Malone  applied  to  Warbur- 
ton what  had  been  said  of  Salmasius, 
that  he  erected  his  throne  on  a  heap  of 
stones,  to  have  them  ready  at  hand  to 
throw  at  the  heads  of  all  who  passed 
by. 

A  great  advance  was  made  by  Dr. 
Johnson,  in  1765.  His  edition  had 
long  been  looked  for  with  high  expec- 
tation. He  laboured  at  it  stoutly, 
grew  tired  of  the  work,  for  which  he 
had  been  paid  beforehand,  and  finished 
it  hastily,  under  the  pressure  of  a  con- 
tract. It  was,  by  a  gigantic  leap,  the 
best  which  had  yet  appeared.    Many 


of  his  notes  display  the  accuracy  of  his 
judgment,  the  soundness  of  his  critical 
perceptions,  and  throw  undoubted  light 
on  obscure  passages.  The  preface  is 
a  masterly  piece  of  oomposidon,  and 
would  of  itself  establish  the  fame  of  an 
ordinary  writer.  On  the  subject  of 
annotation,  it  contains  a  remarkable 
passage,  which  we  transcribe,  as  point- 
edly applicable  to  our  present  par- 
pose:— ^ 

"Notes  are  often  necaasary,  but  they  an 
necessary  evils.  Let  him  that  is  yet  unac- 
quainted with  the  powers  of  Shakspeare, 
and  who  desires  to  feel  the  highest  pleasures 
which  the  drama  can  give,  readevery  play, 
from  the  first  scene  to  the  last,  with  nttcr 
negligence  of  all  his  commentators.  When 
his  fancy  is  once  on  the  wing,  let  him  not 
stoop  at  correction  or  explanation.  When 
his  attention  is  strongly  engaged,  let  it  di»» 
dain  alike  to  turn  aside  to  the  name  of  Theo* 
bald  or  Pope ;  let  him  read  through  bri^t- 
ness  and  obscurity,  through  integrity  and 
corruption;  let  him  preserve  his  comprehen- 
sion of  the  dialogue,  and  his  interest  in  the 
fable;  and  when  the  pleasures  of  novelty 
have  ceased,  let  him  attempt  exactness,  and 
read  the  commentators.** 

Steevens,  a  great  stickler  for  the  pure 
preservation  of  Shakspeare's  text,  ob. 
serves  :— 

**  There  are  many  passages  unexplained 
and  unintelligible,  which  may  be  r^ormed, 
at  hazard  of  whatever  license,  for  exhibitions 
on  the  stage,  in  which  the  pleasure  of  the 
audience  is  chiefly  to  be  considered,  'but 
which  must  remain  untouched  by  the  critical 
editor.** 

Whether  this  is  a  sound  opinion, 
admits  of  dispute;  but  the  practice 
would  be  yery  soothing  to  easy  read- 
ers, who  would  rather  pass  over  a 
hard  word  or  two  than  pause  on  them 
for  a  six  hours*  ar^mentation,  gene- 
rally ending  where  it  began — ^in  a  con- 
jecture. 

While  Johnson's  edition  was  yet 
young,  and  in  its  first  tide  of  populari* 
ty,  Capell  ventured  another  in  1767,  in 
ten  volumes,  crown  octavo.  A  hand- 
some  set  of  books,  as  regards  the  typo- 
graphical execution  ;  but  of  small  va- 
lue,  as  improving  Shakspeare.  Capell 
is  a  dry,  heavy,  commentator,  delving 
with  t^e  patience  of  a  mole,  and  with 
almost  equal  blindness.  His  notes  are 
obscure,  and  his  preface  quite  unread- 
able. It  is  recorded  of  him,  that  he 
spent  twenty  years  over  his  task,  and 
copied  every  play  of  Shakspeare  ten 
times  with  ms  own  hand.    A  firightfnl 
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waste  of  time  and  life>  \vhich,  witli  all 
our  veneration  for  Shakspeare^  we 
think  mia;ht  have  been  better  and 
more  profitably  employed.  Capell^  as 
early  as  VI 59,  baa  published  a  quar. 
to  volume,  entitled,  **  Notes  and  Va- 
rious Readings  of  Shakspeare;*'  after- 
wards expanded  into  three  ponderous 
tomes,  with  a  new  and  more  high.sound- 
ing  title,  the  "  School  of  Shakspeare." 
They  look  well  on  the  shelves  of  libra- 
ries,  but  are  seldom  opened.  The  long 
labours  of  the  compiler  reaped  no  re- 
ward in  public  encouragement ;  and  if 
we  are  to  believe  a  very  doubtful  au- 
thority, the  author  of  the  •*  Pursuits  of 
Literature,"  who,  for  once,  praises,  and 
calls  him  the  father  of  idl  legitimate 
commentary  on  Shakspeare,  Capell  ad- 
mitted brother  critics  to  his  intimacy, 
who  sneaked  in  like  weasels,  to  suck 
the  eggs  belonging  to  another's  nest. 
Johnson's  edition  was  reprinted  in 
1773,  and  again  in  1778,  with  a  num- 
ber of  additional  notes,  and  the  associa- 
ted name  of  Steevens,  who  henceforth 
assumed  high  rank  in  the  phalanx  of 
editors.  Malone  first  challenged  com- 
petition in  1790;  but  he  had  previously 
given  to  the  world  two  thick  volumes, 
containing  many  additional  observa- 
tions by  former  commentators,  and  his 
own  suggestions  included.  Kitson  at- 
tacked both  the  editions  of  Steevens  and 
Malone,  and  some  angry  sparring 
passed  on  all  sides.  Steevens  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  author  of  a  pamphlet 
in  his  own  vindication,  by  "  Thersites 
Literarius."  Ritson  retorted  in  an- 
other,  called  the  *'  Quip  Modest.** 
They  had  already  exchanged  shots  in 
the  St.  Jameses  Chromcle,  under  the 
assumed  names  of  "  Alciphron "  and 
"  Justice."  As  a  specimen  of  Ritson*8 
controversial  style,  we  select  the  fol- 
lowing note  on  Steevens,  which  appear. 
ed  in  some  copies  of  the  "  Quip  Mo* 
dest:"— 

«*  This  worthy  gentleman  is  probably  the 
iofkmous  scoundrel  who  published  *■  An  Ad- 
dress to  the  Curious  in  Ancient  Poetry ;'  as, 
however  little  relation  it  may  have  to  Shak- 
speare, the  author  has  had  interest  enough 
to  procure  it  a  {^ce  in  the  list  of  '  Detached 
Pieces  of  Criticism,'  prefixed  to  the  re%i9cd 
edition,  a  congeniality  of  disposition  in  the 
critical  reviewers,  procured  this  fellow  a  dif- 
ferent reception  from  those  literary  hangmen, 
from  tliat  which  he  may  one  day  experience 
from  a  well  known  practical  professor  of  the 
same  mystery." 

This  was  rather  sharp  practice,  batj 
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by  some  means  or  other,  peace  was 
patched  up  between  the  belligerents ; 
whereupon  Ritson  expunged  his  abuse, 
and  substituted  a  reaay  compliment,  as 
follows :«. 

"  Impressed  as  I  have  been  with  this  idea, 
I  ought,  in  common  justice,  to  acknowledge, 
that  I  suspect  no  one  in  particiMflr  to  whom 
I  am  thus  indebted.  Above  all,'  I  wish  to 
declare,  that  the  candour,  liberality,  and  po- 
liteness which  distinguish  Mr.  Steevens,  ut- 
terly exclude  him  from  any  imputation  of 
this  nature." 

Both  the  black-letter  warriors  had 
studied  the  Shakspearian  degrees  of 
quarrel,  and  the  value  of  the  mediating 
"  t^.''  Ritson  projected  an  edition  of 
his  own,  a  prospectus  of  which  is  ap. 
pended  to  his  first  pamphlet  of  remarks. 
Me  never  carried  this  intention  into  ef- 
fect ;  but  it  appears  also  he  never  aban- 
doned  it.  Two  sheets  of  the  Comedy 
of  Errors  were  printed  as  a  specimen 
in  1787.  It  is  well  known  that  he  left 
behind  him  several  volumes  of  manu- 
script notes,  intended  for  this  edition ; 
but  they  were  bought  in  ^'  on  account 
of  the  trade,"  at  the  sale  of  his  library 
(8th  Dec,  1803)  and  have  not  since 
appeared  in  any  identified  form.  We 
need  scarcely  tell  our  readers  Ritson 
was  splenetic  and  ill-tempered ;  made 
up  of  alum  and  vineg^ar,  full  of  preju- 
dices and  peculiarities,  violent  and 
extreme  in  his  opinions*  All  these  are 
bad  qualities  for  a  patient  investigator, 
but  his  mind  was  vigorous  and  clear, 
well  stored  with  knowledge,  and  he  was 
an  enthusiastic  Shakspearian.  Many 
of  his  published  notes  have  been  re- 
tained  in  the  subsequent  editions  of 
Steevens  and  Malone,  so  carefully  re- 
vised by  those  laborious  critics.  This 
is  no  ^ht  admission  of  their  preten- 
sions (as  he  had  aifronted  both  his  bro- 
ther-commentators), and  his  unpublj^- 
ed  notes  should  be  '<  uneartacIS,  if 
possible. 

A  fourth  edition,  with  the  point  names 
of  Johnson  and  Steevens,  although  en- 
tirely superintended  by  the  latter,  was 
Eublished  in  1793.  By  this  time  it 
ad  swelled  to  fifteen  thick  volumes, 
with  a  mass  of  annotations  and  "  prole- 
gomena," far  exceeding  in  bulk  the  ori- 
ginal matter.  This  looked  formidable, 
but  more  was  "looming  in  the  dis- 
tance." The  proof-sheets  were  revised 
by  Steevens  with  untiring  diligence  and 
microscopic  attention.  The  edition  has 
been  surnamed   "The  Immaculate," 
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from  the  supposed  purity  of  the  im« 
print.      Steevens  loudly  proclaimed  its 
superiority,  and  defied  the  most  search- 
ing inquiry  to  point  out  a  sinj^le  error 
arising  from  carelessness.      He  was, 
almost  as  confident    in    his   printer, 
as  the  learned  Lipsius  in  his  memory ; 
but  we  never  heard  that  he  challenged 
the  same  desperate  test.     Lipsius,  it 
has  been  said,  would  undertake  to  re- 
cite any  proposed  passage  from  a  given 
classic,  with  a  dagger  at  his  heart,  to  be 
plunged  therein,  in  case  he  tripped.  The 
**  Johnson  and  Steevens'  Sbakspeare" 
of  1793,  is  still  considered  by  some  the 
most  desirable  to  place  on  their  shelves. 
It  maintains  a  stiff  price  in  catalogues, 
although  overshadowed  in  bulk  by  the 
subsequent  editions  of  Reed,  in  1803 
and  1813,  and  finally  by  that  of  Ma- 
lone,  mh  auspice   Boswell,  in    1821, 
each  in  twenty-one  octavo  volumes.  Of 
the  ''Immaculate  Edition,"  there  were 
ttrenty-five  exemplars  on  large  paper, 
which  are  very  scarce,  and  very  great 
guns  indeed,  when  fired  off  to  astound 
a  gaping  curiosity-hunter.     Steevens's 
own  copy,  bequeathed  to  the  late  Lord 
Spencer,  is  now  in  the  library  at  Al- 
thorp,bound  in  ei<;hteen  volumes,  uncut^ 
and  teeming  with  illustrations,  to  the 
value  of  £1000,  undoubtedly  the  most 
curious  and  costly  Shakspeare  in  ex- 
istence.   The  rage  for  illustration  is  a 
devouring  mania  to  which  many  vain, 
able  books  have  often  been  sacrificed, 
or  cruellv  mutilated,  for  the  purpose 
of  enriching  one.    Fine  portraits  have 
been  torn  from  rare  volumes,  to  insert 
them  in  an  ornamented  "  Grainger,*' 
which  was  long  the  most  popular  re- 
ceptacle. 

The  year  1796  was  remarkable  for 
the  most  daring  imposition  ever  prac- 
tised on  literary  credulity.  Wc  allude 
to  the  celebrated  *'  Ireland  forgeries," 
which  threw  into  the  shade  the  earlier 
audacity  of  Chatterton  and  Macpheiv 
son.  If  Vortigem  had  succeeded, 
Ireland  was  prepared  to  multiply 
Shakspeares  in  a  hne  as  interminable 
as  his  own  shadowy  kings  of  Banquo's 
race.  He  had  already  planned  a  series 
of  historical  plays  on  ever}^  reign  which 
had  not  been  previously  dramatised, 
from  William  the  Conqueror  down  to 
Queen  Elizabeth.  The  pubUc  spared 
us  this  inroad,  and  settled  a  qaestion 
which  had  puzzled  a  host  of  erudite 
moonshees.  It  seems  probable  that 
Ireland,  for  once  in  his  life,  told  the 
truth  in  his  "  Confessions."  We  find 
there  with  some  surprise,  that  while 


Sheridan  believed  in  the  genuineness  of 
the  papers,  and  treated  the  matter  as 
a  good  commercial  speculation,  he 
spoke  disparagingly  of  the  mighty 
genius  they  were  supposed  to  reflect. 
Lord  Byron  sometimes  expressed  simi- 
lar opinions,  but  whether  from  eccen. 
tricity  or  conviction  it  is  difficult  to 
determine.  Ireland's  account  of  the 
adoration  of  James  Boswell  is  amusing 
and  characteristic.  We  see  the  bust- 
ling importance  of  the  inimitable  bio- 
grapher in  all  his  movements : — 

"  On  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Boswell,"  he  says, 
'*  the  papers  were  as  usual  placed  before  him, 
when  he  commenced  his  examination  of 
them ;  and  being  satisfied  as  to  their  anti- 
quity, as  far  as  the  external  appearance 
would  attest,  he  proceeded  to  examine  the 
style  of  the  language  from  the  fair  transcripts 
made  from  the  disguised  handwriting.  In 
this  research  Mr.  Boswell  continued  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time,  constantly  speak- 
ing in  favour  of  the  internal  as  well  as 
external  proofii  of  the  validity  of  the  manu- 
scripts. At  length,  finding  himself  rather 
thirsty,  he  requested  a  tumbler  of  warm 
brandy  and  water,  which  having  nearly 
finished,  he  then  redoubled  his  praises  of  the 
manuscripts,  and  at  last,  arising  from  his 
chair,  he  made  use  of  the  following  expres- 
sion:— 'Well,  I  shall  now  die  contented, 
since  I  have  lived  to  witne.«8  the  present 
day.'  Mr.  Boswell  then,  kneeling  down 
before  the  volume  containing  a  portion  of  the 
papers  continued  :  *  I  now  kiss  the  invalu- 
able relics  of  our  bard,  and  return  thanks  to 
God  that  I  have  lived  to  see  them.*  Having 
kissed  the  volume  with  every  token  of  reve- 
rence, Mr.  Boswell  shortly  after  quitted  the 
house." 

Poor  Bozzy !  This  was  almost  his 
last  public  appearance,  for  he  died 
soon  af^er,  suddenlv  and  unexpectedly. 
Ireland  has  been  abused  more  than  he 
deserved.  Half  the  blame  rests  with 
the  learned  wiseacres  who  sat  in  judg- 
ment^  swallowed  the  bnit  eagerly,  and 
writhed  with  savage  disappointment 
when  the  hook  was  in  their  gills.  On 
hearing  the  pretended  **  Confession  of 
Faith,"  the  solemn  Parr  thus  addressed 
the  elder  Ireland :-~ 

"  Sir, — We  have  very  fine  passages  h\ 
our  Church  Service,  and  our  Litany  abounds 
with  beauties ;  but  here,  Sir,  is  a  man  who 
has  distanced  us  aU.** 

''When  I  heard  these  words  pro- 
nounced," says  Ireland,  junior,  •'! 
could  scarcely  credit  my  own  senses ; 
and  such  was  the  efiect  they  produced 
upon  me  that  I  knew  not  w nether  to 
smile  or  not/' 
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Ireland's  impostures  grew  and  ex- 
panded by  degrees  with  the  praises  and 
encouragement  of  his  victims.  He 
says  (with  fair  show  of  reason),  the 
gentlemen  who  came  to  inspect  the 
papers  have  themselves  to  blame  for 
the  variety  of  productions  which  came 
forth  after  the  fictitious  deed  between 
Shakspearo  and  Eraser.  Is  no  plea  of 
defence  to  be  admitted  for  the  errors 
of  a  stripling,  when  Parr,  Warton,  Sir 
Isaac  Heard,  Pinkerton,  Laureat  Pye, 
Boswell,  and  many  more,  signed  a  pa- 
per, on  mature  inspection,  to  the  efiect 
that  they  were  convinced  his  fabrica- 
tions were  authentic  relics  ?  The 
elder  Ireland  was  duped,  as  well  as  the 
rest,  but  he  suffered  the  heavier  penalty 
of  imputed  participation,  which  mjured 
his  character  and  shortened  his  days. 

Boydell's  splendid  edition,  with  100 
engravings,  m  nine  volumes,  folio, 
came  out  in  1800.  Great  encourage- 
ment was  here  given  to  British  art, 
and  Shakspeare  was  glorified  with  all 
the  external  costliness  that  invention 
oould  supply,  or  lavish  expenditure 
command.  The  most  eminent  painters 
and  engravers  were  enlisted  in  the 
cause.  The  work  remains,  a  liberal 
monument  to  genius,  but  the  pages  are 
seldom  opened  as  a  reading  text-book. 
The  object  was  embellishment  rather 
than  elucidation.  In  1805,  Alexander 
Chalmers  edited  a  Shakspeare,  in  ten 
volumes  imperial  octavo,  with  plates 
from  designs  by  Fusel! ;  wild  and  ex- 
travagant, as  might  be  supposed,  from 
the  peculiar  genius  of  the  artist.  In 
1807,  Stockdale  put  forth  an  ambitious 
impression,  in  six  volumes,  quarto, 
without  notes,  but  in  which,  as  Sir 
Benjamin  Backbite  says,  "  a  beautiful 
rivulet  of  type  meanders  through  a 
meadow  of  margin,'*  and  the  attention 
is  courted  to  a  series  of  handsome  en- 
gravings by  Heath.  There  were  others 
also  by  Manley  Wood  and  Ballantyne, 
in  which  paper,  plates,  and  printing, 
are  marvellous  to  behold,  and,  as  Dr. 
Pibdin  observes,  when  writing  con 
amore,  "  gladden  the  heart  and  delight 
the  eye  of  the  curious  collector  !** 
They  glitter  gorgeously  on  shelves, 
where  they  are  seldom  disturbed,  and 
seem  to  announce,  "  we  are  here  for 
ornament,  and  not  for  use."  Burns 
once,  when  dancing  attendance  in  the 
library   of  a  patronising  peer,  took 


down  a  volume  of  Shakspeare  in  a 
sildedcoat,  and  turning  over  the  pages, 
found  the  interior  worm-eaten,  d^p, 
and  mouldy  with  neglect.  This  drew 
from  him  a  punjgent  reminiscence, 
which  he  left  behind  on  a  scrap  of 
paper,  when  tired  of  waiting : — 

**  Throngh  and  through  the  invplnd  learw 
Ye  worms  pursue  your  'windings  i 
But  oh  I  respect  his  lordship's  taste« 
And  spare  his  golden  bindings/' 

What  is  to  be  said  of  the  "  Family 
Shakspeare,"  by  T,  Bowdler,  in  which 
"  nothing  is  added  to  the  original  text, 
but  those  words  and  expressions  omit- 
ted which  cannot,  with  propriety,  be 
read  aloud?"  The  worthy  editor  strains 
at  a  gnat  and  swallows  a  camel,  as  may 
be  seen  by  his  purification  of  Othello, 
where  broad  words  are  retained,  and 
ambiguous  passages  dismissed.  The 
interest  and  object  will  be  approved 
by  the  ultra-fastidious,  whose  notions 
of  delicacy  recommend  an  expurgated 
family  Bible  for  the  edification  of 
the  younger  branches.  For  our  own 
part,  we  think  the  proceeding  comes 
fairly  underLord  Ellenborough's  Maim- 
ing Act.  Arbitrary  mutflations  of 
great  authors  should  be  made  felony 
by  legislative  decree.  They  almost  call 
for  a  special  revival  of  the  old  practice 
of  Lex  Talionis. 

There  is  scarcely  a  conceivable 
shape  or  form  in  which  Shakspeare 
has  not  been  presented  to  the  pub- 
lic. The  "  Diamond  Edition,**  in 
nine  volumes,  48mo,  seems  exclu- 
sively intended  for  sale  in  the  kingdom 
of  Lilliput,  or  for  the  benefit  of  opti- 
clans  in  general.  To  read  this  speci- 
men of  diminutive  typography  witliout 
impairing  the  sight,  would  require  the 
thirty-five  thousand  facets  which  Pro- 
fessors Miiller  and  Straus*  have  pointed 
out  in  the  eyes  of  the  butterfly,  and  the 
four  hundred  spherical  lenses  discover- 
able in  the  similar  organ  of  the  fossil 
trilobite.  We  do  not  presume  to  de- 
tain our  readers  with  a  list  of  all  the 
printed  Shakspeares,  but  merely  to 
point  attention  to  a  few  of  the  most 
remarkable.  The  enlarged  edition  of 
Malone,  in  1821,  superintended  by 
James  Boswell,  the  son  of  "  Bozzy," 
was  considered  by  many  to  have 
reached  the  point  which  called  for  a 
general  exclamation  of  *'  Hold  1 
enough!"     It  contains   more  matter 


•  See  "  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,"  vol.  xii.,  Dr.  Roget's  "  Bridgewater  Trea- 
tise," vol.  il.,  and  Dr.  Buckland*8  "  Bridgewater  Treatise,"  vol.  i. 
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than  any  of  the  preceding  ones,  and  the 
text  requires  to  be  hunted  out^  so  com^ 
pletely  is  it  smothered  over  under  pon- 
derous layers  of  commentary.  Maiono 
devoted  his  life  entirely  to  Shakspeare. 
He  inherited  a  good  fortune,  which 
^ave  him  the  opportunity  of  indulging 
in  learned  ease*  without  the  drudgery 
of  a  profession.  He  came  in  the  rear 
file  of  a  long  army  of  expounding  cri- 
tics>  with  the  advantage  of  all  their  ear. 
lier  labours,  to  reject,  adopt,  amende 
or  augment,  according  as  his  judgment 
dictated.  But  he  died  before  his  task 
was  completed  to  his  own  satisfaction, 
and  left  his  papers  and  accumulated 
stores  in  the  hands  of  Boswell,  his  li- 
terary trustee  and  executor.  He,  too, 
is  dead ;  and  how  far  he  was  fitted  for 
the  office  confided  to  him,  is  a  question 
open  to  much  controversy.  Octavius 
Gilchrist  announced  his  intention  of 
dissecting  the  editorial  merits  of  Bos- 
well  with  a  sharp  knife ;  but  he  was 
cut  short  by  the  same  accident  which 
prevented  Captain  Blifil  from  carrying 
out  the  great  schemes  he  had  in  view 
when  Mr.  AUworthy's  estate  should  fall 
to  his  succession.  He  also  died,  and 
his  projected  philippic  was  buried  along 
with  him.  There  remain  only  to  no- 
tice, as  works  of  first-rate  value,  "The 
Pictorial  Shakspeare,*'  of  Mr.  Charles 
Rnight,  and  the  •*  Library  Edition"  of 
Mr.  John  Payne  Collier ;  each  in  eight 
octavo  volumes.  These  two  gentlemen 
may  be  classed  together,  as  "  editorum 
facile  principes."  Opinion  is  nearly 
balanced  on  the  acknowledged  merits 
of  both.  They  have  been  enabled  to 
improve  materially  on  all  that  has  been 
done  by  their  predecessors ;  but  a  per- 
feet  text  of  Shakspeare  is  still  a  aesi- 
deratum.  Much  oDscurity  has  been 
cleared  into  light,  but  much  still  re- 
mains to  be  dissipated.  The  volume 
which  Mr.  Collier  has  lately  published 
is  an  extremely  interesting  and  valu- 
able supplement,  proving  the  correct- 
ness of  the  concluding  passage  in  his 

own  preface,  in  which  he  says "I 

have  read  and  studied  over  the  great 
dramatist  for  nearly  half  a  century,  and 
if  I  could  read  and  study  him  for  half  a 
century  more^  I  should  yet  be  far  from 
arriving  at  an  accurate  knowledjge  of 
his  works,  or  an  adequate  appreciation 
of  his  worth.** 
Of  the  detached  essays,  treatises,  in- 


quiries,  and  controversial  criticisms, 
relating  to  Shakspeare  and  his  works, 
we  may  venture  to  suggest,  in  a  short 
sentence,  that  "Donee's  Illustrations*' 
may  be  referred  to  as  a  specimen  of  the 
best ;  while  the  "  Comments  "  of  Lau- 
reat  Pye  and  Becket  will  do  to  glance 
over,  as  samples  of  the  worst.  The 
late  "  Concordance,"  by  Mrs,  Cowden 
Clarke,  is  a  book  which  ought  to  be 
in  every  library.  Two  pamphlets  have 
been  published  under  the  title  of 
*•  Shakspeareana,***  purporting  to  be 
complete  lists  o£all  the  tracts  that  have 
ever  appeared,  connected  with  the  im- 
mortal bard.  Both  are  useful  as  refe- 
rences, but  both  abound  in  errors  and 
omissions. 

The  volume  we  now  proceed  to  notice 
and  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  in- 
defatigable research  of  Mr.  John  Payne 
Collier,  contains  the  essence  of  a  cor- 
rected copy  of  the  second  Folio  of  1632. 
Here  are  above  eleven  hundred  impor- 
tant corrections  of  the  text,  8ome>  en- 
tirely new,  very  curious  and  convinc- 
ing ;  some,  so  obvious  when  pointed 
out,  that  we  wonder  how  they  have 
hitherto  escaped  discovery ;  and  some 
which  verify  and  corroborate  the  sur- 
mises of  learned  expounders.  The 
number  included  in  the  volume  is  a 
selection  only ;  but  the  selection  re- 
tains all  that  Mr.  Collier  considers 
striking  and  valuable. 

He  says  in  a  note,  that  he  is  by  no 
means  convinced  that  this  copy  of  the 
Folio,  1632,  is  an  entire  novelty  in  the 
book  world.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
the  stir  occasioned  by  the  present  pub- 
lication may  bring  to  light  other  folios, 
with  manuscript  notes,  which  are  sur- 
mised to  be  in  existence.  In  the 
meantime  it  is  most  fortunate  that  the 
individual  book  in  question  fell  by  ac- 
cident into  judicious  hands,  instead  of 
finding  its  way,  as  doubtless  many  of 
its  brethren  have  done,  to  the  cheese- 
monger, the  grocer,  or  the  trunk- 
maker.  Mr.  Collier's  account  of  his 
acquisition  is  simple  and  satisfactory. 
He  purchased  it,  in  the  spring  of  1849, 
from  the  late  Mr.  Rodd,  of  Great  New 
port-street,  for  thirty  shillings;  da- 
maged, dirty,  and  imperfect,  which 
accounted  for  the  trifling  price.  No 
book  to  a  choice  collector  could  pre- 
sent a  more  forbidding  appearance; 
but  the  purchaser  thought  it  might 


*  One,  in  1827,  compUed  bv Mr.  John  ^VUson,  a  bookseller.    The  other  in  1841,  by  Mr.  J. 
O.  Ualliwell. 
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complete  another  poor  copy  he  had 
i)088essed  for  several  years.  In  this 
ne  was  disappointed,  the  required 
leaves  being  unfit  for  the  purpose; 
he  therefore  threw  the  book  aside  as  a 
useless  purchase,  and  saw  no  more  of 
it  until  leaving  Londouj  when  he 
thought  it  might  be  turned  to  account 
as  a  reference. 
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*'It  was  while  putting  my  books  toge* 
ther  for  removal  (says  Mr.  Collier),  that  I 
first  observed  some  marks  in  the  maigin  of 
this  folio;  bat  it  was  sabseqnently  placed 
upon  an  upper  shelf,  and  I  did  not  take  it 
down  until  I  had  occasion  to  consult  it.    It 
then  struck  me  that  Thomas  Perkins,  whose 
name,  with  the  addition  of  *  his  book,'  was 
upon  the  cover,  might  be  the  old  actor  who 
had  performed  in  Marlowe^s  Jew  of  MaUoy 
on  its  revival  shortly  before  1633.     At  this 
time  I  fancied  that  the  binding  was  of  about 
that  date,  and  the  volume  might  have  been 
his ;  but,  in  the  finst  place,  I  found  that  his 
name  was  Richard  Perkins,  and  in  the  next 
I  became  satisfied  that  the  rough  calf  was 
not  the  original   binding.     Still,   Thomas 
Perkins  might  have  been  a  descendant  of 
Richard ;  and  this  circomstance,  and  others, 
induced  me  to  examine  the  volume  more 
particularly.     I  then  discovered,  to  my  sur- 
prise, that  there  was  hardly  a  page  which 
did   not  present,  in  a  handwriting  of  the 
time,  some  emendations  in  the  pointing,  or  in 
the  text,  while  on  most  of  them  they  were 
frequent,   and    on  many,   numerous.      Of 
coarse  I  now  submitted  the  folio  to  a  most 
careful  scrutiny.     The  ink  was  of  various 
shades,  differing  sometimes    on  the   same 
page,  and  I  was  once  disposed  to  think,  that 
two  distinct  hands  had  been  employed  upon 
them.    This  notion  I  have  since  abandoned, 
and  I  am  now  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the 
same   writing  prevails  from  beginning  to 
end,  but  that  the  amendments  must  have 
been  introduced,  from  time  to  time,  during, 
perhaps,  the  course  of  several  years ;  changes 
in   punctuation   alone,  always  made  with 
nice^  and  patience,  must  haver  required  a 
long    period,    considering    their    number.* 
Corrections  only  have  been  hitherto  spoken 
of;  but  there  are,  at  least,  two  other  very 
peculiar  features  in  the  volume.    Many  pas- 
sages, in  nearly  all  tlie  plays,  are  struck  out 
with  a  pen,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  short* 
ening  the  performance;  and  we  need  not 
feel  much  hesitation  in  coming  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  these  omissions  had  reference 
to  the  representation  of  the  plays  by  some 
company  about  the  date  of  the  folio,  1632. 
To  this  fact  we  may  add,  that  hundreds  of 
stage  directions  have  been  inserted  in  manu- 
script, as  if  for  the  guidance  and  instruction 
of  actors,  in  order  that  no  mistake  might  be 


made  in  what  is  usually  denominated  stage- 
business.  The  erasures  of  passages  and 
scenes  are  quite  inconsistent  with  the  notion 
that  a  new  edition  of  the  folio,  1682,  was 
contemplated  ;f  and  how  are  they,  and  the 
new  stage  directions,  and  '  asides*  to  be  ac- 
counted for,  excepting  on  the  supx>osition 
that  the  volume  once  belonged  to  a  person 
intrusted  in,  or  connected  with,  one  of  our 
early  theatres.  The  continuation  of  the 
corrections  and  emendations,  in  spite  of,  and 
through  the  erasures,  may  show  that  they 
were  done  at  a  different  time,  and  by  a  dif- 
ferent person ;  but  who  shall  say  which  was 
done  first,  or  whether  both  were  not,  in  fact, 
the  work  of  the  same  hand.  Some  expres- 
sions and  lines  of  an  irreligious  or  indelicate 
character  are  also  struck  out,  evincing,  per* 
haps,  the  advance  of  a  better,  or  purer  taste, 
about  the  period  when  the  emendator  went 
over  the  volume.  Passing  by  matters  upon 
which  we  can  arrive  at  no  certun  result,  we 
must  briefly  advert  to  another  point  upon 
which,  however,  we  are  quite  as  much  in 
the  dark; — we  mean  the  authority  upon 
which  these  changes,  of  greater  or  less  im- 
I)ortance,  were  introduced.  How  are  wo 
warranted  in  giving  credit  to  any  of  them  ?** 

Here  we  are  left  to  conjecture^  and 
must  be  governed  by  the  intrinsic 
merit  of  the  corrections,  and  the  in* 
ternal  evidence  they  carry  of  their  own 
value.  Mr.  Collier  has  told  us  all  he 
knows  of  the  book,  and  it  is  not  likely 
that  more  will  ever  be  discovered. 
The  corrector  may  have  known  Shaks* 
peare  personally.  He  may  have  con- 
versed with  him  on  the  mistakes  of 
the  first  quartos  printed  during  his 
life.  He  may  have  discussed  with 
Heminge  and  Condell  the  errors  of 
the  first  folio.  He  may  have  had  au- 
thority for  his  amendments  far  beyond 
his  own  judgment ;  or  he  may  have  made 
them  exclusively  on  his  own  responsibi- 
lity. That  by  far  the  greater  part  are 
obvious  and  most  judicious,  will  ap- 
pear to  all  who  peruse  the  volume. 
Almost  every  argument  is  based  on  a 
postulatum,  Mr.  Collier  requires  a 
very  simple  one,  which  has  been  before 
demanded  by,  and  conceded  to.  Ma- 
lone — namely,  that  the  original  tran- 
scripts of  Shakspeare's  plays,  as  pre- 
pared for  the  press,  were  taken  down 
m  a  hurry  by  shorthand  writers  and 
mechanicaJ  copyists  from  imperfect  re- 
citations ;  and  thus  arose  innumerable 
errors  of  the  press,  which  have  been 
perpetuated  for  more  than  two  ccntu- 


*  About  thirty  thousand. 

f  It  will  be  remembered  that  none  appeared  until  1663,  thirty-one  years  later. 
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Hes.      To  this  it  bas  been  objected, 
that  if  we  admit  not  only  the  hypothesis 
of  typographic  mistakes,  but  that  of  in- 
correct dictation,  or  transcribing  from 
speech,  there  will  be  no  end  to  specula- 
tive emendation.     The  plea  in  bar  is 
not  sufficiently  sound  to  set  aside  the 
proceedings.     The  present  corrections 
may  be  divided  into  separate  classes^ 
those    which   prove    themselves,  and 
those  which  are  good,  but  not  abso- 
lutely necessary,  and  others  which  ap- 
pear superfluous.     We  do  not  feel  tne 
necessity  of  completing  every  imperfect 
line.    The  best  poets  have  imperfect 
lines.       Shakspeare*s    ear    was     un- 
doubtedly musical,  and  his  rhythm  eu- 
phonious ;  but  why  should  he  not  de- 
part from  ^neral  rule,  and  indulge  in 
intentional  irregularity  ?  The  vigour  of 
a  line  is  sometimes  weakened  by  expan- 
sion.    Mr.  Collier  lays  great  stress  on 
the  value  and  novelty  of  the  stage  di- 
rections,    so  profusely  and    minutely 
scattered  through  the  volume.     From 
this  we  are  inclined  to  suppose  he  is  not 
much  in  the  habit  of  attending  theatres, 
or  of  abstracting  his  attention  from 
more  important  matters  to  fix  it  on 
the  scene  when  he  is  there.      These 
stage  directions  appear  to  us  to  be, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  what  we 
have   seen  put  in  practice   from  our 
earliest  play-going  days  —  the  tradi- 
tionary  business,  as  it  is  technically 
called,  handed  down  from  generation 
to    generation  of  succeeding  actors. 
We  never  saw  any  performer  of  Pros- 
pero  who  did  not  take  off  his  magic 
garment,    and   put  it  on    again,   at 
certain   portions  of  the   scene  with 
Miranda,    in    the   first   act  of   The 
Tempest,  as  indicated   by  the  con- 
text— "  Lend  thy  hand,  and  pluck  my 
magic  garment  from  me.  So :  lie  there 
my  art."    This  regulates  the  actions© 
clearly,  that  the  stage  direction  lay  it 
down  is  uncalled  for.       The  learned 
commentators  have  been  sorely  puzzled 
by  the  meaning  of  the  simple  words— 
•*  Now,  I  arise,"  and  by  the  somno- 
lency of  Miranda ;  but  neither  has  ever 
been  a  mystery  to  the  actors.     Mr. 
Younpr,  Mr.  Macready,  Mr.  Phelps,  or 
Mr.  Yandenhoff,  would  smile  at  the 
supposition.     Prospero  charms  Miran- 
da  to  sleep,  because  he  requires  the 
presence  of  Ariel,  which  she  is  not  to 
witness,  and  the  words,  **  I  am  ready 
now,"  which  he  uses  when  invoking 
the  presence  of  his  attendant  spirit, 
convey  that  he  has  resumed  his  robe  of 
office,  without  which  he  could  not  with 


propriety  summon  him.  The  old  cor- 
rector has  inserted,  **Put  on  robe 
again,"  because,  as  we  imagine,  he 
saw  the  actor  of  his  day  do  what  the 
actors  of  the  present  day  have  always 
followed.  It  is  strange  that  Mr.  Col- 
lier should  say,  Miranda  has  stood 
eagerly  listening  by  the  side  of  Pros- 
pero during  hisbng  narrative,  and  sits 
down  in  her  turn,  when  he  rises,  A 
comparison  of  the  context  shows  the 
direct  contrary.  Prospero  at  the  com- 
mencement, soon  after  he  has  seated 
himself,  desires  his  daughter  to  sit  by 
him — "Sit  down."  When  he  rises, 
she  rises  too,  which  induces  him  to 
say,  "  Sit  still."  This  he  would  cer- 
tainly not  SAyto  a  person  who  had  been 
standing.  The  whole  of  Mr.  Collier's 
note  on  this  passage  implies  that  Pro»- 
pero's  magic  lay  entirely  in  his  robe. 
We  find  that  it  is  not  so.  When  he 
paralyses  Ferdinand,  he  says — "  I  can 
liere  disarm  thee  with  this  stick. "  Ca- 
liban particularly  urges  Stephano  and 
Trinculo,  before  they  knock  his  bnuns 
out,  to  seize  his  books,  for  without  them 
he  is  nothing.  And  he  himself  de- 
clares, when  abjuring  his  rough  art, 
that  he  intends  to  break  his  8tafi^,'and 
drown  his  book. 

A  few  examples  will  suffice  to  show 
the  great  value  of  the  corrections  ia 
Mr.  Collier's  volume,  as  also  how  sim- 
ple and  natural  they  appear  when 
pointed  out.  The  majority  will  surely 
be  adopted  in  future  as  the  standard 
text  of^Shakspeare.  Ariel,  describing 
to  Prospero  the  fate  of  the  dispersed 
fleet,  says — 

*'  They  all  h»T«  mekagftin, 
And  ore  upon  the  Mediterranean  flote,**  &e.     * 

The  correction  reads-. 


"  And  allnpoQ  the  MediterraneaB^foa/.** 

The  host  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor says  to  the  characters  he  is  address- 
ing,  "  Will  you  go  anJieires  V*  No 
sense  can  be  made  out  of  this,  but  it 
becomes  clear  when  altered  to,  "  Will 
you  go  on  here  f**  Ford,  in  bis  assumed 
character,  says,  of  his  intended  suit  to 
Mrs.  Ford,  **  She  dwells  so  securely  on 
the  excellency  of  her  honour,  that  the 
folly  of  my  soul  dares  not  present  it- 
self." We  are  told  to  change  sotd  for 
suit,  which  is  evidently  an  improve- 
ment. 

In  Measure  for  Measure  (act  i.  scene 
4),  the  passage,  wherein  the  Duke  says, 

**  And  yet  ny  nature,  nerer  In  the  flght 
To  do  in  ilander/' 

which  has  occupied  much  erroneoa 
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commentaryy  becomes  perfectly  clear 
when  altered  tCK— 

'*  And  yet  my  nature,  ncTer  in  the  tight 
To  draw  on  lUader/* 

Fnrther  on  in  the  same  play»  the  Duke 
exdaims,  in  reference  to  Bamardine — 

*•  Unflk  to  live  or  die,  O  gravel  heart  I*' 

For  this  we  are  now  told  to  read— 

••  Unfit  to  live  or  die,  O  grortlling  bta*t  /'• 

In  the  Comedy  of  Errors,  a  line  in 
the  speech  of  -Sgeon — 

•*The  place  of  depth  and  aorry  ezecntion," 

IS  amended  to— 

"  The  place  of  death  and  tolemn  ezecation." 

Such  emendations  carry  their  own 
eTidenoe  of  being  at  the  same  time  im- 
provements. In  Much  Ado  about 
Nothiiigt  the  Prince  says  to  Claudio — 

*«  What  need  the  bridge  much  broader  than  the 
flood. 
The  fairest  grant  li  the  neceMity.** 

"  Grant'*  has  no  meaning  here ;  but 
the  corrected  line  stands— 

•*  The  fairest  ground  li  the  naceiiity.** 

The  greatest  number  of  corrections 
occur  in  Lovers  Lahour*8  Lost,  but  as 
the  play  is  not  among  the  most  pro- 
minent or  popular,  we  pass  them  over 
in  our  extracts.  In  the  MidsunuMr 
Night's  Dream,  where  Helena  has  been 
accustomed  to  call  herseli'  and  Her- 
niia — 

**  Two  lovely  berries  moulded  on  one  stem,** 

we  find  it  written— 

**  Two  losing  berries  moulded  on  one  stem,** 

which  is  not  only  more  consistent 
with  the  whole  speech,  but  removes 
the  apparent  egotism  of  Helena  calling 
berseli  lovely.  In  the  Merchant  of 
Venice,  "  a  woollen  bagpipe"  is  altered 
to  a  **bollen  bagpipe" — boUen  being 

Sut  for  swollen,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
n  As  You  Like  It,  Orlando  says — 

"  Ai  tho'O  that  fear  they  hope,  and  know  they 
fear.'* 

This  is  obscure — a  simple  misprint :  the 
mere  substitution  of  to  for  they  clears 
the  meanings 

*'  As  those  that  ftar  to  hope,  and  know  they  ftar.** 

The  next  correction  we  select  is  a 
very  important  one,  and  so  obvious 
when  shown,  that  it  is  more  than  mar. 
vellous  how  so  many  learned  hands 
have  never  detected  it.  Tranio,  in 
the  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  says  to  his 
master,  Lucretio,  when  arrived  at 
Padua  to  study — 

*'  Let's  be  no  stoics,  nor  po  stock  i,  T  pray  i 
Or  so  devote  to  Arii totle's  checks, 
A»  Orid  be  im  oatoaft^uite  abjured.*' 


It  is  quite  impossible  to  understand 
what  is  meant  by  '*  Aristotle's  checks.'* 
The  old  corrected  folio,  discovered  by 
Mr.  Collier,  tells  us  to  read  *'  Aris- 
totle's ethics,'*  which  makes  all  as  clear 
as  the  sun.  In  Twelfth  Night,  Sebas. 
tian,  speaking  of  his  reputed  likeness 
to  his  sister,  says — '<A  lady,  sir, 
though  it  was  said  she  much  resembled 
me,  was  yet  of  many  accounted  beauti- 
ful ;  but  though  I  could  not  with  such 
estimable  meander  overfar  believe  that, 
yet  thus  far  1  will  boldly  publish  her," 
&c.  Few  passages  have  occasioned 
greater  trouble  to  the  commentators. 
Warburton  ^ave  it  up  in  despair,  and 
proposed  omissions,  as  the  only  mode 
of  clearing  the  sense.  We  find  it 
pointed  out  by  the  old  corrector  in  the 
simplest  manner.  He  reads  —  ''But 
though  I  could  not  with  selfesHma^ 
tion  wander  so  far  to  believe  that," 
&c.  Mr.  Collier  iustly  adds,  that  so 
acute  an  emendation  could  hardly  be 
the  result  of  mere  guess-work,  but 
confirms  the  idea  that  the  old  corrector 
had  some  better  manuscript  than  the 
printer  of  the  first  folio  could  have 
possessed. 

In  the  Winter's  Tale  occurs  a  venr 
striking  instance  of  a  line  restored, 
which  looks  decidedly  Shakspearean. 
Leontes  gazing  on  the  supposed  statue 
of  Hermione,  says  to  Paulina,  who  is 
about  to  draw  the  curtain— 

"Let be,  let  be! 
Would  I  wera  dead,  but  that  methlnks  already^ 
Wliat  was  he  that  did  make  it  ?*'  &o. 

Something  is  evidently  wanting  here. 
The  break  is  unnatural.  The  missing 
line,  marked  in  italics,  adds  much  to 
the  force  and  clearness  of  the  speech 
of  Leontes  :^» 

"Let  be,  let  be  I 
Would  I  were  dead,  but  that  methiaks  already 
/  am  but  deadf  ttono  looking  upon  ttone* 
What  was  he  that  did  make  ix7"  ftc 

A  similar  restoration,  of  equal  value, 
occurs  in  Coriolanus  (act  iii.  scene  2), 
where  Yolumnia,  in  her  entreaty  to  her 
son  to  be  patient,  sa3ra— 

*'  Fray  be  eonnsell'd  t 
I  have  a  hesrt  as  litUe  apt  as  yours. 
But  yet  a  brain,  that  leads  my  use  of  anger 
To  better  'vantage.** 

Mr.  Collier  naturally  asks,  to  what 
was  Volumnia's  heart  as  **  little  apt" 
as  that  of  Coriolanus  ?  The  insertion 
of  an  omitted  line,  from  his  corrected 
folio,  gives  the  answer :-. 

I  have  a  heart  as  little  apt  as  yours 
To  brook  control  without  the  use  t^fanger^ 
But  yet  a  brain,  that  Icadj  my  UN  of  anger 
To  better  'vaatase.'* 
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In  Coriolanus  also  are  two  of  the 
soundest  coirections  in  the  volume. 
Menenius  says  of  himselfy  act  ii.  scene 2, 
**  I  am  known  to  be  a  humorous  patri- 
cian, and  one  that  loves  a  cup  of  hot 
wine>  with  not  a  drop  of  allaying  Tyber 
in*t :  said  to  be  something  imperfect  in 
favouring  the  first  complaint."  ''First 
complaint,"  in  connexion  with  Mene- 
niu8*s  love  for  a  cup  of  hot  wine,  is 
unintelligible.  The  copyist  heard  in- 
distinctly, and  wrote  Jfr«f  for  thirst. 
So  says  the  old  corrector,  who  gives 
the  passage  as  follows :  "  One  that 
loves  a  cup  of  hot  wine,  without  a  drop 
of  alla^ng  Tyber  in't :  said  to  be  some- 
thing imperfect  in  allaying  the  thirst 
complaint.*'  The  sense  and  humour 
are  thus  restored,  both  of  which  were 
lost  in  the  word  "first."  In  act  ii. 
scene  3,  Coriolanus,  when  soliciting 
votes  for  the  consulship  in  the  forum, 
and  dressed  in  the  garb  of  humility, 
says,  in  the  first  foho,  1623  :— 

**  Whj  In  this  woolTbh  Umgne  ihould  I  stand  here  ?** 

In  the  second  folio,  1632,  ''tongue*' 
was  altered  to  "gown.'*  Much  com- 
mentary has  been  exhausted  in  trying 
to  explain  this,  but  all  in  vain.  How 
acceptable  is  the  meaning  supplied  in 
the  newly  discovered  copy :-« 

**  Why  in  this  wocUett  togt  shoold  I  itand  here. 
To  beg  of  Hob  and  Dick  r* 

In  King  John,  Constance  has  always 
said,  in  reference  to  the  sudden  friend- 
ship between  France  and  England, 
that  it 

'*  Ii  cold  in  ■mitjr  end  painted  peace.** 

For  this  we  are  told  to  read — 

**  Ii  cold  in  amity  and /amf  in  peace.*' 

And  for 

**  Which  Korni  a  modem  In-rocatlon,** 

To  substitute  a  widow's  invocation,  a 
word  exactly  suitable  to  the  condition 
of  the  speaker. 

In  Henry  the  Fourth,  part  1,  where 
the  king  has  always  said— . 

**  Shall  we  buy  trearan  and  Indent  with  feart. 
When  they  have  lost  and  forfeited  themMlTet  f " 

We  are  now  instructed  to  substitute— 

**  Shall  we  bny  trcafon,  and  indent  wIthybM/*  &c. 

Nothing  can  well  be  plainer  than  that 
foes,  not  fears,  was  the  true  word  of 
the  poet. 

In  the  second  part  of  Henry  the 
Fourth,  where  the  king  says,  in  his 
soliloquy  on  sleep  :— 

u  Under  the  canoplea  of  eoitly  state/* 

The  true  reading  appears  to  be — 

*'  Under  high  canopies  of  costly  state.** 


In  Richard  the  Third,  act  i.  scene 
3,  Queen  Margaret  denounces  Gloster 

as 

*'  The  slare  of  nature,  and  the  son  of  helL** 

How  much  more  striking  and  satis&c- 
tory  are  the  epithets  in  the  cozrected 
folio — 

**  The  atom  of  nature,  and  the  teorfi  of  hell.** 

And,  again,  when  Buckingham  remarks 
of  little  York— 

**  With  what  a  sharp,  prortded  wit  he  reaaoos,** 

The  true  reading  appears  to  be 

*«  with  what  a  sharply  pointed  wit  lie  reaaona.** 

And,  further  on,  Richmond,  speaking 
of  Richard,  calls  him,  as  the  words 
have  hitherto  stood — 

**  The  wretched,  bloody,  and  usurping  boMr.** 

"  Wretched"  is  a  poor  epithet  applied 
to  Richard,  compared  to  reckless,  which 
is  now  substituted. 

In  Henry  the  Eighth,  Anna  Bullen 
says  of  her  advancement — 

"  Would  I  had  no  being. 
If  this  salute  my  blood  a  Jot.** 

"  Salute  my  blood  **  is  scarcely  intelli- 
gible ;  but  the  correction— 

••  If  this  elate  my  blood  a  Jot,** 

explains  away  an  obscurity  in  the 
easiest  manner.  In  the  speech  of 
Queen  Catherine,  she  has  been  accua* 
tomed  to  say— 

•(Qtre  me  up 
To  the  sharpest  kind  of  Justice.** 

The  old  corrector  substitutes  knife  for 
**  kind ;"  and  reads — 

'« To  the  sharp*st  knife  of  Justice/* 

When,  afterwards,  Wolsey  says— 

*•  It  shall  be,  theiefbre,  bootless 
That  longer  you  desire  the  court* 

He  also  changes  "desire"  to  defer^ 
which,  manifestly,  is  more  suited  to  the 
place— 

**  That  longer  you  d^er  the  oourt.** 

In  Romeo  and  Juliet,  the  line  of 
Juliet,  '*That  runaways*  eyes  may 
wink,"  &c.,  is  altered  to.  That  enemies* 
eyes  may  wink.  Further  on,  "  The 
pale  reflex  ofCynthia*sbi*ow,'*  is  much 
improved  by  the  omission  of  one  letter, 
and  becomes  "  Cynthia's  bow,** 

In  Julius  Ctesar,  act  i.  scene  i.,  the 
following  lines  have  hitherto  been 
printed  thus— . 

•*  When  could  they  say  till  now,  that  talk*d  of  Rome* 
That  her  wide  walks  encompass'd  but  one  man.** 

In  the  last  line  we  arc  told  to  read  waUs 
for  walks.  We  could  name  more  ttian 
one  actor  of  repute  who,  in  the  part  of 
Cassius,  has  substituted  walls,  under  a 
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conviction  that  it  was  the  better  word. 
Inthe  quarrel>8cene,  when  Brutus  says, 
''  I  shall  be  glad  to  learn  of  noble  men," 
Toble  is  struck  out,  and  abler  inserted 
in  the  place.  The  improvement  will 
scarcely  be  disputed. 

There  are  twenty-seven  very  impor- 
tant corrections  in  Macbeth.     The  fol 
lowing  undoubtedly  prove  themselves 
When  Lady  Macbeth  says— 

**  Nor  bcATen  peep  throagh  the  blanket  of  the  dark, 
ToeryHold»holdr 

We  find  this  alteration— 

"Nor  heayen  peep  through  the  bkmkHtst  of  the 
dark,"  &C. 

And,  afterwards,  for 

*'  What  heart  waaH  there, 
^Hiat  made  70a  break  this  enterprlae  to  me  ?'* 

We  find  the  mere  change  of  the  letter 
o  for  €  elicits  the  true  meaning  of  the 
poet,  which  has  hitherto  been  obscure, 

"What  boast  waa't  there, 
That  made  yon  break  this  enterpriie  to  me  V* 

"  If  trembling  I  inhabit,**  in  the  speech 
of  Macbeth  to  the  Ghost  of  Banquo, 
is  changed  to,  '*  If  trembling  I  exhibit." 
In  act  V.  scene  14,  Macbeth's^  soli- 
loquy  is  thus  printed  :— 

•<  This  posh 
Will  cheer  me  cyer,  or  ditteak  mt  now, 
I  hare  Ur*A  long  enough :  mj  vay  of  llf* 
la  fall'n  into  the  aear,  the  yellov  leaf/'  fre» 

The  old  corrector  reads  the  passage^ 

*•  Thli  puth 
Will  chair  me  erer,  or  dineat  me  now. 
I  hare  liy'd  long  enough  t  my  May  of  life 
Is  fairn  into  the  tear,  the  yellow  leaf," 

confirming,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
suggestion  of  Bishop  Percy,  and  in  the 
latter  that  of  Dr.  Johnson,  which  car- 
ries out  the  metaphor  with  elegance 
and  analogy. 

•*  Clcanie  the  atufP'd  boeom  of  that  periloui  itnff," 

is  altered  to 

*«  Cleanie  the  rtnlTd  hoaom  of  that  perilous  grkf,** 

In  Hamlet,  a  line  in  the  Eang's  so- 
liloquy, 

*•  And  oft  'tis  seen  the  wicked  prise  itwlf 
Buys  out  the  law," 

becomes, 

•«  And  oft  His  seen  the  wicked  purs9  itaelf 
Buys  out  the  law." 

''And  what  judgment  would  step 
firom  this  to  this  ?  "  is  feeble,  compared 
with  the  newlv-discovered  correction, 
"And  what  judgment  would  stoop 
from  this  to  this." 

The  four  lines,  beginning  '*  Imperial 
CsBsar  dead  and  turned  to  clay,"  are 
marked  as  a  quotation,  but  firom  what 
author  it  is  impossible  to  guess. 


In  Kii^  Lear,  act  ii.  sc.  4,  where 
the  old  King  says, 

**  To  be  a  comrade  with  the  wolf  and  owl. 
Necessity's  sharp  pinch  t" 

The  corrector  reads, 

**  To  be  a  comrade  with  the  wolf,  and  howl 
Necessity's  sharp  pinch." 

In  Edgar's  speech,  act  iv.  sc  1» 
the  common  reading  has  been, 

**  Tet  better  thus,  and  known  to  be  eontemn'd. 
Than  still  contemn'd  and  flatter'd." 

It  now  appears  that  it  should  be, 

"  Ftf#,  better  thus  unknoum  to  be  contemn*d. 
Than  stiU  contemn'd  and  flatter'd." 

In  Othello,  act  i.  bc.  1,  where 
lago  wishes  Roderigo  to  awake  and 
alarm  Brabantio, 

"  Do,  with  like  timoroui  accent  and  dire  yell,** 

is  corrected  to 

*'  Do,  with  like  elemtorotu  accent  and  dire  yell." 

No  one  will  doubt  that  ''clamorous*' 
is  the  preferable  word. 
In  act  ii.  sc.  3,  for, 

**  And  passion  hayiag  my  bert  Judgment  eollted,'* 

we  find, 

*'  And  passion  haying  my  best  Judgment  quettedJ" 

Anthony  and  Cleopatra  contains 
one  of  the  most  striking  emen- 
dations in  the  whole  volume.  In  act 
i.  sc.  2,  we  find, 

"  The  present  pleasure 
By  reyolntion  lowering,  does  become 
The  opposite  of  itself."^ 

Such  has  always  been  the  text, 
which  has  occasioned  many  surmises* 
Kone  of  them  approach  the  change 
ofiered  by  the  old  annotator— 

"  The  present  pleasure, 
By  repetition  tourings  does  become 
The  opposite  of  itself." 

We  could  go  on  multiplying  ex* 
tracts,  but  enough  are  given  to  direct 
attention.  We  neither  wish  to  in« 
fringe  copyright,  nor  weary  our  read- 
ers. On  emendations  of  a  secondarpr 
class,  which  are  not  so  self-evident,  it 
is  needless  to  dwell.  We  are  by  no 
means  convinced  that— 

*•  Picked  from  the  lasy  finger  of  a  mtU-matd,** 

in  Mercutio's  "  Queen  Mab  '*  speech, 
is  either  necessary  or  an  improvement 
on  the  line,  as  it  has  hitherto  stood-^ 

**  Frlck*d  from  the  lasy  finger  of  a  maid." 

Neither  are  we  disposed  to  give  up  Dog* 
beiTy's  "  losses,"  and  substitute  leases, 
as  we  are  now  required  to  do.  "  A  rich 
fellow  enough,  go  to ;  and  a  feUow  that 
hath  had  Gases."  To  have  been  the 
oyrn^Toi  leases,  as  Mr.  Collier  observes 
might  very  well  prove  that  Dogberry 
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was  *'a  rich  fellow  enough."  Granted ; 
but  he  meant  that  his  ''losses"  in- 
creased his  importance,  not  that  thvy 
testified  to  his  riches,  beyond  this,  that 
he  had  wealth  enough  to  sustain  losses 
without  injury  to  his  credit  or  station. 
The  phrase  has  been  quoted  repeated- 
ly, and  is  become  almost  familiar.  Dr. 
Johnson  says  the  reason  why  men  are 

fiven  to  talk  complacently  of  their  mis- 
aps  is,  that  they  find  something  in 
the  reminiscence  not  utterly  disagree- 
able. Mr.  Collier  takes  great  care  to 
point  out  whereyer  a  proposed  emenda- 
tion in  his  old  folio  has  been  preyiously 
suggested,  by  the  erudite  researches  of 
Pope,  Theobald,  Warburton,  Hanmer, 
'IVrwhitt,  Steevens,  Monk  Mason,  or 
Malone.  This  is  just  and  graceful  ; 
while  it  yerifics  many  elaborate  and 
deeply  studied  conjectures.  We  are 
sorry  that  he  has  passed  oyer  Zacha- 
riah  Jackson,  a  worthy  old  commenta- 
tor, who  deserved  notice  for  some  in- 
genious discoyeries,  which  are  now  con- 
firmed, although  his  yolume,  entitled 
"  Shakspeare's  Genius  Justified,"  is 
well  sprinkled  with  the  average  quan- 
tum of  absurdities.  We  cannot  sup- 
pose the  omission  to  be  intentional,  as 
Mr.  Collier  says,  in  a  note  to  hie  pre- 
face, that  if  he  has  so  erred,  it  has 
arisen  from  his  ignorance  of  the  fact,  or 
from  pure  inadvertence.  Here  are  five 
instances. 

In  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 
Falstaff  says  of  Mrs.  Ford^"  She  dis- 
courses, she  carves,  she  gives  the  leer 
of  invitation."  Carves,  in  the  old  folio, 
is  corrected  to  craves.  In  Twelfth 
Night,  Olivia  says  to  Malvolio — 

*«  It  wu  ihe 
FIrtt  told  me  that  thoa  WMt  mad  \  then  cam'tt  in 
■miling,"  Ac 

••Then  "  is  altered  to  thou.  In  Mea~ 
sure  fitr  Measure,  act  i.  sc.  4,  in  the 
speech  of  Claudio  relative  to  his  mar- 
rying Juliet — 

**  OdIj  fi)r  propagation  of  a  dower/* 

is  corrected  to— * 

«*  Only  for  pr^ewation  of  a  dover." 

In  AlVs  Well  that  Ends  Well,  actii. 
sc.  ],  the  line — 

**  That  happlneN  and  prime  can  happy  call,** 

has  a  slight  alteration,  which  much  im- 
proves the  sense — 

"  That  happineM  in  prime  can  happy  call.** 

Happiness  in  prime,  meaning  youthful 
happmess  ;  as  prime  is  expliuned  by 
Dr.  Johnson. 


In  the  Winter*s  Tale,  act  iv.  sc.  3, 
Ferdita  remarks  to  Florizel— . 

■*  But  that  our  fcflctn 
£a  erery  meia  have  folly,  and  the  fcedera 
Digeat  it  wuh  a  cuitom,  I  tbonld  bloah 
To  Bee  you  ao  attired ;  iwom,  I  think, 
To  ihow  myielf  a  glaaa.'* 

'•  Sworn  "  here  is  unintelligible.  Tho 
old  corrector  alters  the  word  to  so 
toom-^ 

*•  X  ihonld  blnah 
To  aee  yon  lo  attired  i  «o  toorni  I  think, 
To  ihow  myielf  a  glaaa.** 

The  words,  have  nearly  the  same 
sound,  which  readily  accounts  for  the 
error,  if  the  copyist  wrote  by  ear. 

These  emendations  are  all  proposed 
in  Zachariah  Jackson*s  yolume,  pub- 
lished in  1819.     We  cannot  find  them 
anywhere  else,  except  in  Mr.  Collier's 
old  folio,  by  which  tney  are  confirmed. 
As  far  as  Jackson  is  concerned,  they  are 
as  original  as  they  are  judicious.    Let 
fair  dealing  therefore  be  rendered  where 
it  is  due.   Jackson  was  one  of  the  first 
who  maintained  that  many  obscuritios 
in  Shakspeare  arose  from  misprints  or 
typograpnical  carelessness.    He  sought 
not  to  find  recondite  meanines  where 
there  were  none,  but  to  supply  simple 
words,  which  contained  a  meaning. 
He  had  hit  the  right  trail,  but  he  wan- 
dered a<rain,  and  lost  it  in   tangled 
mazes.    The  high-sounding,  not  to  say 
arrogant,  title  of  his  book,  ffave  um- 
brage to  the  learned  critics  of  acknow- 
ledged place,  as  savouring  too  much 
of  the  *•  fumum  ex  fulgore."    They 
had  scarcely  recovered  from  Becket's 
*  •  Shakspeare's  himself  a^ainl*'    and 
hesitated  to  admit  into  their  ranks  an 
unknown  candidate,  not  duly  qualified. 
Men  swelling  with  collegiate  honours 
are  jealous  of  intruders  on  what  they 
consider  their  own  sacred  preserves. 
They  view  them  as  unlicensed  poachers, 
and  regard  them  with  the  same  con- 
temptuous feelings  which  regular  soU 
iers  extend  to  marauding  Croats,  Pan- 
dours,  Cossacks,  or  GueriUas.    Jack- 
son had  no  scholastic  pretensions.    He 
neither  wrote  himself  down  an  LL.D. 
nor  an  A.S.S.   He  was  as  insignificant 
as  Piron — nothing,  not  even  an  acade- 
mician.     But  he  happened  to  be  a 
printer,  had  been  a  compositor,  and 
was  deeply  sidlled  in  the  mysteries  of 
upper  and  lower  letter-cases.    During 
a  captivity  of  eleven  years  in  a  French 
prison  at  Verdun,  some  good  Samari- 
tan lent  him  a  Shakspeare  to  beguile 
the  heavy  hours.       He  conned  over 
the   pages     a^ain    and    again,    his 
mind  continual^  reverting  to  his  tradeg 
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until  he  cried  Ev^jbm,  and  tbonght  he 
had  found  out  the  one  essential  key  to 
all  the  disputed  passages.  He  ran  into 
extremes,  as  all  enthusiasts  do,  when 
they  get  astride  on  a  theory ;  but  he 
ivas  treated  ill^  laughed  at,  and  neglect- 
edi  because  he  msde  mistakes. 

Mr.  Collier's  publication  has  been 
-warmly  welcomed^  and  cannot  fail  to 
be  considered  a  great  Shakspearean 
movement  in  the  true  direction.  It 
-will  form  henceforth  an  inseparable 
pendant  to  the  received  editions,  and 
must  undoubtedly  take  the  lead  over 
every  other  compilation  of  "  Notes  and 
Emendations.''  It  is  not  going  too 
far  to  pronounce,  that  in  intrinsic  value, 
it  is  fairly  "  worth  all  the  rest."  Shak- 
speare  stands  now,  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  two  hundred  and 
forty- seven  years  ailer  his  death,  on  a 
higher  pinnacle  than  ever.  He  went 
down  for  a  time,  under  the  influence  of 
exotic  importations  and  corrupted 
taste ;  but  ne  has  sprung  up  again  with 
the  elastic  rebound  of  undying  genius. 
Power,  patronage,  rank,  wealth,  and 
fashion,  mav  confer  on  slender  merit 
temporally  fame,  but  they  cannot  waft 
it  into  the  haven  of  immortality.  The 
poems  of  Nero,  though  lord  of  "the 
majestic  world,"  perished  with  him. 
Those  of  Homer,  an  indigent  itinerant 
bard,  are  transplanted  into  every  po- 
lished language,  and  will  live  as  long  as 
ideas  are  by  language  communicated. 
The  copious  works  of  the  British  So- 
lomon, who  "trowed  himself  to  be 
the  oldest  and  the  wisest  kins  in  Chris- 
tendom," lie  worm-eaten  and  neglected 
on  the  shelves  of  a  few  unvisited  libra- 
ries. Many  a  time  have  the  profane 
vulgar,  ignorantly-fla^itious,  kindled 
their  tobacco  pipes  with  the  very  pages 
in  which  he  fulminated  against  the  use 
of  the  noxious  weed,  both  as  a  man 
and  a  Christian.  The  heavy  lucubra- 
tions of  Frederick  the  Great  are  seldom 
opened.  ButShakspeare,  without  birth, 
or  station,  or  temporal  grandeur,  is  in 
every  hand,  in  every  mouth,  and  im- 
pressed on  every  heart  which  feels  and 
owns  the  kindred  svmpathy  of  nature. 
The  fame  acquired  by  literary  talent, 
and  above  all,  by  sublime  poetry,  is 
not  only  excellent  in  itself^  but  the 


only  means  of  preserving  every  other 
species  of  excellence.  The  Pyramids 
of  Memphis,  and  some  almost  equally 
stupendous  edifices  in  India,  exist  after 
a  vast  succession  of  years.  Nothing 
but  an  internal  convulsion  of  the  globe 
appears  likely  to  overthrow  such  im- 
mense piles.  Yet  they  have  not  trans- 
mitted to  posterity  the  names  of  those 
monarche,  through  whose  vanity,  su- 
perstition, or  munificence,  they  were 
erected.  The  finest  designs  of  ancient 
art  are  almost  totally  lost.  The  ex- 
quisite performances  of  the  statuary 
and  the  painter  are  mouldered  into 
dust ;  but  Praxiteles  and  Zeuxis  will 
always  live  to  fame,  for  the  pencil  of 
literature  paints  to  distant  ages,  and 
its  colours  fade  not  amidst  the  revolu- 
tions of  time.  Without  the  bard  or  the 
historian,  the  monarch  builds,  and  the 
artist  designs  in  vain.  "  Dark,"  says 
Ossian,  "  are  the  deeds  of  other  times 
before  the  light  of  the  song  arose." 
And  Horace  to  the  same  purport,  re- 
marks— 

**  Viztrt  forte*  ante  Agomemnona, 
Multl  I  led  omnei  iUacrymabilcff 
Urgentnr,  Ignotique  longa, 
Kocte  I  carcnt  qai&  Tate  Mcro." 

0(i.  ix.  4.  llb.6.4. 

Heroes  existed  before  the  Trojan 
war,  but  no  divine  bard  recorded  their 
fame,  and  their  deeds  are  concealed  in 
night.  We  close  our  paper  with  a 
short  extract  from  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view of  July,  1808,  in  which  the  re- 
marks on  general  emendation  are  wor- 
thy of  remembrance  :-> 

**  The  real  admirers  of  Shakspeare,  we  be- 
lieve, care  very  little  about  bis  commentators; 
yet  if  we  wish  to  undentand  every  word  of  an 
author  who  wrote  more  than  two  hundred 
years  ago,  we  moat  accept  of  the  services  of 
the  antiquary  and  the  verbal  critic ;  but  these 
helps  become  hindrances,  and  nuisances  in- 
deed of  the  first  magnitude,  when  they  swell 
to  six  times  the  bulk  of  the  original  author, 
and  engage  us,  at  every  tenth  line,  in  the 
p;>.lti7  polemics  of  purblind  annotators  and 
grovelling  trauBcribers  of  black  letter.  Out 
of  twenty-one  volumes,  the  most  extended 
and  voluminous  edition,  two-thirds  at  least 
are  made  up  of  long  quotations,  not  always 
relevant  to  the  subject ;  tedious  diMertations 
on  obsolete  customs,  and  solemn,  and  some- 
times very  uncivil  controversies  on  rival 
readings,  or  questions  of  punctuation." 

J.  w.  c. 
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than  any  of  the  preceding  ones^  and  the 
text  requires  to  be  hunted  out,  so  com. 
pletely  is  it  smothered  over  under  pon- 
derous  layers  of  commentary.  Mfuone 
devoted  his  life  entirely  to  Shakspeare. 
He  inherited  a  good  fortune,  which 
^ave  him  the  opportunity  of  indulging 
in  learned  ease,  without  the  drudgery 
of  a  profession.  lie  came  in  the  rear 
file  of  a  long  army  of  expounding  cri. 
tics,  with  the  advantage  of  all  their  ear. 
lier  labours,  to  reject,  adopt,  amend, 
or  augment,  according  as  his  judgment 
dictated.  But  he  died  before  his  task 
If  as  completed  to  his  own  satisfaction, 
and  left  his  papers  and  accumulated 
stores  in  the  hands  of  Boswell,  his  li- 
terary trustee  and  executor.  He,  too, 
18  dead ;  and  how  far  he  was  fitted  for 
the  office  confided  to  him,  is  a  question 
open  to  much  controversy.  Octavius 
Gilchrist  announced  his  intention  of 
dissecting  the  editorial  merits  of  Bos- 
If  ell  with  a  sharp  knife ;  but  he  was 
cut  short  by  the  same  accident  which 
prevented  Captain  Blifil  from  carrying 
out  the  great  schemes  he  had  in  view 
when  Mr.  All  worthy's  estate  should  fall 
to  his  succession.  He  also  died,  and 
his  projected  philippic  was  buried  along 
with  him.  There  remain  only  to  no- 
tice, as  works  of  first-rate  value,  "The 
Pictorial  Shakspeare,'*  of  Mr.  Charles 
Knight,  and  the  •'  Library  Edition"  of 
Mr.  John  Payne  Collier ;  each  in  eight 
octavo  volumes.  These  two  gentlemen 
may  be  classed  together,  as  "  editorum 
facile  principes."  Opinion  is  nearly 
Dalanced  on  the  acknowledged  merits 
of  both.  They  have  been  enabled  to 
improve  materially  on  all  that  has  been 
done  by  their  predecessors ;  but  a  per- 
fect text  of  Shakspeare  is  still  a  aesi- 
deratum.  Much  obscurity  has  been 
cleared  into  li^ht,  but  much  still  re- 
mains to  be  dissipated.  The  volume 
which  Mr.  Collier  has  lately  published 
is  an  extremely  interesting  and  valu- 
able supplement,  proving  the  correct- 
ness of  the  concluding  passage  in  his 
own  preface,  in  which  he  says — "I 
have  read  and  studied  over  the  great 
dramatist  for  nearly  half  a  century,  and 
if  I  could  read  and  study  him  for  half  a 
century  more,  I  should  yet  be  far  from 
arriving  at  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
his  works,  or  an  adequate  appreciation 
of  his  worth.*' 

Of  the  detached  essays,  treatises,  in- 


quiries, and  controversial  criticisms, 
relating  to  Shakspeare  and  his  works, 
we  may  venture  to  suggest,  in  a  short 
sentence,  that  '*  Deuce's  Illustrations'* 
may  be  referred  to  as  a  specimen  of  the 
best ;  while  the  "  Comments  "  of  Lan- 
reat  Pye  and  Becket  will  do  to  glance 
over,  as  samples  of  the  worst.  The 
late  "  Concordance,"  by  Mrs.  Cowden 
Clarke,  is  a  book  which  ought  to  be 
in  ever)'  library.  Two  pamphlets  have 
been  published  under  the  title  of 
**  Shakspeareana,"*  purporting  to  be 
complete  lists  of  all  the  tracts  that  have 
ever  appeared,  connected  with  the  im- 
mortal bard.  Both  are  useful  as  refe- 
rences, but  both  abound  in  errors  and 
omissions. 

The  volume  we  now  proceed  to  notice 
and  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  in- 
defatigable research  of  Mr.  John  Payne 
Collier,  contains  the  essence  of  a  cor- 
rected copy  of  the  second  Folio  of  1632. 
Here  are  above  eleven  hundred  impor- 
tant corrections  of  the  text,  some,  en- 
tirely new,  very  curious  and  convinc- 
ing ;  some,  so  obvious  when  pointed 
out,  that  we  wonder  how  they  have 
hitherto  escaped  discovery ;  and  some 
which  verify  and  corroborate  the  sur- 
mises of  learned  expounders.  The 
number  included  in  the  volume  b  a 
selection  only  ;  but  the  selection  re- 
tains all  that  Mr.  Collier  considers 
striking  and  valuable. 

He  says  in  a  note,  that  he  is  by  no 
means  convinced  that  this  copy  of  the 
Folio,  1632,  is  an  entire  novelty  in  the 
book  world.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
the  stir  occasioned  by  the  present  pub- 
lication may  bring  to  light  other  folios, 
with  manuscript  notes,  which  are  sur- 
mised to  be  in  existence.  In  the 
meantime  it  is  most  fortunate  that  the 
individual  book  in  question  fell  by  ac- 
cident into  judicious  hands,  instead  of 
finding  its  way,  as  doubtless  many  of 
its  brethren  have  done,  to  the  cheese- 
monger, the  grocer,  or  the  trunk- 
maker.  Mr.  Collier's  account  of  his 
acquisition  is  simple  and  satisfactor}'. 
He  purchased  it,  in  the  spring  of  1849, 
from  the  late  Mr.  Rodd,  of  Great  New 
port- street,  for  thirty  shillings;  da- 
maged, dirty,  and  imperfect,  which 
accounted  for  the  trifling  price.  No 
book  to  a  choice  collector  could  pre- 
sent a  more  forbidding  appearance; 
but  the  purchaser  thought  it  might 


*  One,  in  1827,  compiled  by  Mr.  John  AVilsoo,  a  bookseller.    The  other  in  1841,  by  Mr.  J. 
0.  HailiweiL 
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complete  another  poor  copy  he  had 
possessed  for  several  years.  In  this 
ne  was  disappointed^  the  required 
leaves  being  unfit  for  the  purpose; 
he  therefore  threw  the  book  aside  as  a 
useless  purchase^  and  saw  no  more  of 
it  until  leaving  Liondon,  when  he 
thought  it  might  be  turned  to  account 
as  a  reference. 

"It  was  while  putting  my  books  toge-> 
ther  for  removal  (says  Mr.  Collier),  that  I 
first  observed  some  marks  in  the  margia  of 
this  folio ;  but  it  was  subsequently  placed 
upon  an  upper  shelf,  and  I  did  not  take  it 
down  until  I  bad  occasion  to  consult  it.  It 
then  struck  me  that  Thomas  Perkins,  whose 
name,  with  the  addition  of  ^  his  book,'  was 
upon  the  cover,  might  be  the  old  actor  who 
had  performed  in  Marlowe's  Jew  of  MaUa^ 
on  its  revival  shortly  before  1633.  At  this 
time  I  fancied  that  the  binding  was  of  about 
that  date,  and  the  volume  might  have  been 
his ;  but,  in  the  first  place,  I  found  that  his 
name  was  Richard  Perkins,  and  in  the  next 
I  became  satisfied  that  the  rough  calf  was 
not  the  original  binding.  Still,  Thomas 
Perkins  might  have  been  a  descendant  of 
Richard  ;  and  this  circumstance,  and  others, 
induced  me  to  examine  the  volume  more 
particularly.  I  then  discovered,  to  my  sur- 
prise, that  there  was  hardly  a  page  which 
did  not  present,  in  a  handwriting  of  the 
time,  some  emendations  in  the  pointing,  or  in 
the  text,  while  on  most  of  them  they  were 
frequent,  and  on  many,  numerous.  Of 
course  I  now  submitted  the  folio  to  a  most 
careful  scrutiny.  The  ink  was  of  various 
shades,  differing  sometimes  on  the  same 
page,  and  I  was  once  disposed  to  think,  that 
two  distinct  hands  had  been  employed  upon 
them.  This  notion  I  have  since  abandoned, 
and  I  am  now  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the 
same  writing  prevails  from  beginning  to 
end,  but  that  the  amendments  must  have 
been  introduced,  from  time  to  time,  during, 
perhaps,  the  course  of  several  years ;  changes 
in  punctuation  alone,  always  made  with 
nicety  and  patience,  must  have^  required  a 
long  period,  considering  their  number.* 
Corrections  only  have  been  hitherto  spoken 
of;  but  there  are,  at  least,  two  other  very 
peculiar  features  in  the  volume.  Many  pas- 
sages, in  nearly  all  the  plays,  are  struck  out 
with  a  pen,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  short- 
ening the  performance;  and  we  need  not 
feel  much  hesitation  in  coming  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  these  omissions  had  reference 
to  the  representation  of  the  plays  by  some 
company  about  the  date  of  the  foho,  1G32. 
To  this  fact  we  may  add,  that  hundreds  of 
stage  directions  have  been  inserted  in  manu- 
script, as  if  for  the  guidance  and  instruction 
of  actors,  in  order  that  no  mistake  might  be 
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made  in  what  is  usually  denominated  stage- 
business.  The  erasures  of  passages  and 
scenes  are  quite  inconsistent  with  the  notion 
that  a  new  edition  of  the  folio,  1682,  was 
contemplated  ;f  and  how  are  they,  and  the 
new  stage  directions,  and  *  asides*  to  be  ac- 
counted for,  excepting  on  the  supposition 
that  the  volume  once  belonged  to  a  person 
intrusted  in,  or  connected  with,  one  of  our 
early  theatres.  The  continuation  of  the 
corrections  and  emendations,  in  spite  of,  and 
through  the  erasures,  may  show  that  they 
were  done  at  a  different  time,  and  by  a  dif- 
ferent person ;  but  who  shall  say  wldch  was 
done  first,  or  whether  both  were  not,  in  fact, 
the  work  of  the  same  hand.  Some  expres- 
sions and  lines  of  an  irreligious  or  indelicate 
character  are  also  struck  out,  evincing,  per- 
haps, the  advance  of  a  better,  or  purer  taste, 
about  the  period  when  the  emendator  went 
over  the  volume.  Passing  by  matters  upon 
which  we  can  arrive  at  no  certain  result,  we 
must  briefly  advert  to  another  point  upon 
whicli,  however,  we  are  quite  as  much  in 
the  dark; — we  mean  the  authority  upon 
which  these  changes,  of  greater  or  less  im- 
portance, were  introduced.  How  are  we 
warranted  in  giving  credit  to  any  of  them  7** 

Here  we  are  Icfl  to  coniecture^  and 
must  be  governed  by  the  intrinsic 
merit  of  the  corrections,  and  the  in- 
ternal evidence  they  carry  of  their  own 
value.  Mr.  Collier  has  told  us  all  he 
knows  of  the  book,  and  it  is  not  likely 
that  more  will  ever  be  discovered. 
The  corrector  may  have  known  Shaks- 
peare  personally.  He  may  have  con- 
versed with  him  on  the  mistakes  of 
the  first  quartos  printed  during  his 
life.  He  may  have  discussed  with 
Heminge  and  Condell  the  errors  of 
the  first  folio.  He  may  have  had  au- 
thority for  his  amendments  far  beyond 
his  own  judgment;  orhe  may  have  made 
them  exclusively  on  his  own  responsibi- 
lity. That  by  far  the  greater  part  are 
obvious  and  most  judidous,  will  ap- 
pear to  all  who  peruse  the  volume. 
Almost  every  argument  is  based  on  a 
postulatum.  Mr.  Collier  requires  a 
very  simple  one,  which  has  been  before 
demanded  by,  and  conceded  to,  Ma- 
lonc — namely,  that  the  original  tran- 
scripts of  Shakspeare's  plays,  as  pre- 
pared for  the  press,  were  taken  down 
in  a  hurry  by  shorthand  writers  and 
mech{inical  copyists  from  imperfect  re- 
citations ;  and  thus  arose  innumerable 
errors  of  the  press,  which  have  been 
perpetuated  fur  more  than  two  centu- 


*  About  thirty  thousand. 

t  It  will  be  remembered  that  none  appeared  until  1668,  thhrty-one  years  later« 
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TOM  CLUGQINS  8  TWO  AMTIPATHIES. 


BT  ORB  Of  '*  THS  MTBTICS.** 


The  most  sheepish,  nervous,  timid 
little  man  I  ever  knew  in  my  whole  life 
was  Tom  Cluggins.  He  had  very  few 
opinions  of  his  own,  and  scai^ely  ever 
attempted  to  contradict  any  one  bigger 
than  a  schoolboy.  He  had  as  httle 
gall  as  a  pigeon,  and  (if  the  truth  must 
be  told)  about  as  much  courage  as  a 
tom-tit.  He  liked  everybody  who  was 
at  all  likeable ;  and  was,  indeed,  in  re- 
turn, very  popular  with  the  entire 
neighbourhood.  And  yet,  Cluggins  had 
two  terrible  antipathies,  that,  when, 
ever  they  were  called  into  action,  chang. 
ed  his  whole  nature,  and  inspired  his 
soft,  good,  loving  little  heart  with  fear, 
and  hate,  and  horror,  that  for  the  time 
made  quite  a  respectable,  formidable 
sort  of  fellow  of  him.  These  two  an. 
tipathies  were  not  the  natural  growth 
of  that  heart,  but  were  introduced 
there,  and  planted  and  nourished  by 
circumstances  which  arose  shortly  afler 
his  birth,  and  over  which,  as  it  may 
be  supposed,  he  had  no  control.  To 
come  to  the  point,  his  two  antipathies 
were  widows  and  attorneys.  I  put  the 
widows  first,  chiefly  in  compliment  to 
the  sex,  for  it  is  hard  to  say  which 
he  disliked  most,  upon  the  whole 
..-for  while  he  hated  widows  more  than 
attorneys,  he  certainly  feared  attorneys 
more  than  widows ;  and  his  horror  of 
both  was  pretty  equal. 

It  was  m  this  wise  that  he  acquired 
his  prejudices.  Old  Doctor  Cluggins, 
Tom's  father,  lost  his  wife  shortly  after 
she  had  given  birth  to  her  last  child, 
and  when  Tom  was  about  ten  years  of 
age.  The  old  man  (not  that  he  was 
80  old  either,  but  he  was  older  than  his 
8on  Tom ;  and  so  people  began  to  call 
him,  old  Tom  Cluggins,  because  they 
began  to  call  his  son  young  Tom  Clug. 
gins.  Fathers,  by  the  way,  are  great 
fools  to  call  a  son  by  their  own  name, 
for  it  is  sure  to  make  them,  in  this 
way,  old  before  their  time) — well,  the 
old  man,  after  a  short  time,  married 
again — why,  I  do  not  know,  except  that 
he  was  very  happy  in  his  first  wife^ 
and  therefore  thought  that  he  might 
do  as  well  in  a  second  venture.  The 
stepmother  he  brought  over  his  three 
children  was  a  widow — five-and-forty, 
or  thereabouts— a  buxom,  stirring  sort 


of  a  woman,  whose  defunct  hnsband 
had  left  her  the  sole  dominion  of  all 
his  earthly  possessions — that  is  to  wf, 
a  plantation  in  one  of  the  West  India 
Islands,  and  a  boy  of  about  the  same 
a^  as  Tom,  or  a  little  younger,  their 
joint  offspring.  Whether  the  revenues 
of  the  plantation  had  anything  to  do 
in  inflaming  old  Cluggins's  heart,  I  will 
not  say  (  West  India  preserves  are  cer- 
tainly very  hot,  and  the  widow  had  a 
capital  stock  of  them),  but  sure  I  am 
that  the  widow's  son  did  not  increase 
the  attraction,  for  he  was  a  big,  lub. 
berly,  ill-conditioned,  cantankerous, 
troublesome  cub,  that  if  thrown  into 
the  scales  with  Yenus  herself  would 
have  made  her  a  dear  bargain. 

However,  a  year  had  scarce  elapsed 
before  the  Widow  Gopple  was  at  the 
head  of  the  doctor's  establishment,  as 
Mrs.  Cluggins  the  second.  Tom  was 
old  enough  to  feel  the  change  sensibly. 
He  remembered  the  gentle,  affection- 
ate mother,  who  loved  nim  all  the  more 
tenderly  that  he  had  so  mudi  of  her 
own  nature  about  him  ;  and  the  poor^ 
timid,  sensitive  boy  wept  in  all  sorts 
of  out-of-the-way  comers,  where  he 
could  escape  the  hawk*s-eye  of  his 
stepdame,  recalling  to  mind  the  blessed^ 
happy  days  that  were  gone,  and  con* 
trastmg  them  with  the  life  which  he 
was  now  doomed  to  lead.  A  dog's  life 
it  was,  for  Bobby  Gopple  was  eternally 
pitching  into  him,  and  buUving  him, 
and  loraing  it  over  him — in  all  ofwhich 
he  was  abetted  by  his  mother,  who 
scolded  Tom  if  he  complained  toher,  and 
boxed  his  ears  if  he  complained  to  his 
father.  It  was  little  wonder,  then, 
that  Tom  hated  his  stepmother ;  and 
for  her  sake  he  contracted  a  hatred  of 
all  widows,  whom  he  fancied  to  be  a 
sort  of  monster,  who  went  prowling 
about,  with  matrimonial  designs 
against  mankind  in  general. 

In  a  few  years  atl^Br  the  marriage 
came  the  terrible  depression  in  W^ 
India  property,  which  reduced  so 
many  of  the  most  affluent  merchants  to 
utter  destitution.  The  widow's  plan- 
tation revenues  sank  down  to  zero,  and, 
what  was  worse,  the  liabilities  of  the 
estate  had  to  be  met  in  the  meantime. 
Under  these  circumstances,  old  Glug« 
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gins  betook  himself  to  a  certain  attor- 
ney (one  Scroodge,  who  lived  hard  by), 
for  the  purpose  of  making  such  arrange, 
ments  in  the  way  of  composition  with 
creditors,  disposal  of  consignments  of 
sugar  and  coffee,  calling  in  debts,  and 
60  forth,  as  might  enable  them  to  save 
something  out  of  the  wreck.  Attorney 
Scroodge  went  to  work  with  a  Ten. 
geance,  and  the  result  was,  that  in  due 
course  of  law,  not  only  the  plantation 
itself  disappeared  as  utterly  as  if  it 
had  gone  in  a  landslip,  but  all  the 
ready  money  that  the  doctor  had  put 
by  for  his  children  disappeared  also. 
Old  Cluggins  struggled  on  for  a  time, 
but  his  heart  was  broken.  He  became 
careless  in  his  profession,  and  lost  his 

Eatients  one  afler  another,  till  at  last 
e  was  left  nobody  to  doctor  but  him. 
self.  This  he  did' with  so  little  success, 
that  upon  a  raw,  cold  winter's  morning, 
when  Tom  was  about  twenty- one 
years  old,  he  found  himself  walking 
afler  a  coffin  in  the  capacity  of  chief 
mourner,  watching  in  a  state  of  stupi- 
fied  grief  the  interment  of  his  father, 
and  returning,  under  the  guidance  of 
some  kind  friend,  to  his  wretched 
home,  with  a  bewildered  impression  on 
his  mind  that  all  his  misfortunes  were 
caused  b^  a  widow  and  an  attorney. 

The  fnends  of  the  family  now  came 
forward  in  the  hour  of  need.  They 
contrived  to  scrape  together  the  little 
remnant  of  property  which  was  yet  in. 
tact.  The  widow  and  the  attorney 
combinated  in  a  desperate  attempt  to 
possess  themselves  of  the  assets,  in 
which  they  were  vigorously  opposed, 
and  ultimately  defeated,  by  the  iriends 
of  the  family.  They  then  both  retired 
from  the  scene  of  action — the  attorney 
to  his  office ;  the  widow,  accompanied 
by  her  son,  to  a  distant  part  of  the 
country,  which  had  the  honour  of  being 
the  place  of  her  nativity.  But  so  much 
had  Tom's  mind  been  agitated  by 
the  conflict  with  the  lady  and  her  law 
adviser,  in  which  the  poor  fellow  had 
to  take  a  prominent  part  as  adminis- 
trator of  his  father,  that  his  antipathy 
to  widows  and  attorneys  was  increased 
to  an  amount  of  intensity  which  seemed 
totally  foreign  to  his  nature.  The 
straitened  fortunes  of  Tom  and  his 
two  sisters  would  not  permit  them  to 
retain  the  house  in  which  they  had 
been  bom ;  accordingly,  the  interest 
in  it  was  sold,  and  a  very  small  tone- 
ment  in  the  same  street,  but  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  it»  was  taken,  in  which 


Tom  forthwith  set  up  as  a  doctor  (for 
his  father  had  brought  him  up  to  his 
own  profession),  committing  the  do. 
mestic  management  to  his  elder  sister, 
the  younger  girl  having  been  adopted 
by  a  maiden  aunt. 

Up  to  the  time  I  speak  of,  there 
never  had  been  more  than  one  doctor 
in  the  town  of  Alton-le- Moors.  (Now 
it  can  beast  of  a  gin  palace  and  two 
doctors,  but  that's  neither  here  nor 
ther.)  You  may,  therefore,  imagine 
that  such  a  worthy  fellow  as  Tom 
Clug^ns  had  a  fair  chance  of  getting 
on.  Evervbody  felt  for  him,  and  was 
ready  to  give  him  a  lift  in  the  way  of 
his  business — (I  mean  when  they  were 
sick,  for  I  won't  take  upon  me  to  say 
that  any  one,  when  in  health,  took  a 
pill  or  a  black  draught  just  to  put  a 
penny  in  Tom*s  pocket) — and  though 
his  father's  professional  mantle,  which 
was  considered  to  have  descended  on 
his  shoulders,  was  very  much  damaged 
during  the  latter  years  of  the  old  man, 
still  it  was  a  mantle,  and  that  was 
something  afler  all,  and  Tom  put  it  on 
reverently  and  hopefully,  and  he 
brushed  it  up  delicately,  and  patched 
it  carefully,  and  contrived  by  degrees 
to  make  it  look  quite  respectable,  un. 
til  he  was  able  to  lay  it  aside  for  a  new 
one ;  by  which  metaphorical  observa- 
tion I  mean  to  convey  that  the  old 
doctor's  reputation  was  worth  some- 
thing  to  Tom ;  and  his  own  diligence, 
and,  I  believe,  skill  (though  I  can  only 
speak  of  that  on  hearsay,  as  I  never 
had  a  cast  of  his  office),  before  very 
long  supplied  him  with  a  reputation  of 
his  own.  Indeed  it  was  a  pleasant 
sight,  afler  the  first  year  of  his  strug- 
gle, to  see  Tom  in  a  tolerably  decent 
black  coat  and  a  white  choak,  both 
scrupulously  clean,  walking  up  the 
main-street  to  visit  Ellwand,  the  mer- 
cer's, old  mother — (she  was  a  good  an- 
nuity of  £12  a-year  to  Tom,  for  she 
had  halfa-dozen  chronic  disorders, 
which  fortunately  he  was  unable  to 
cure  to  the  day  of  her  death,  though 
he  visited  her  weekly,  and  kept  her 
alive  a  good  many  years,  too) — or 
slipping  up  of  an  evening  when  the 
shop  was  shut,  to  the  rectory,  to  take 
a  glass  of  wine  with  Parson  Gloat,  and 
prescribe  for  his  gout.  But  I  think 
'twas  in  his  shop  that  Tom  shone  espe- 
cially.     *Pon  my  word  it  was  a  grand 

rctacle  to  see  him,  of  a  fine  summer's 
^',  when  the  sun  shone  on  the  win. 
doV  where  the  big  globular  bottles. 
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filled  with  coloured  waters^  stood,  and 
the  rays,  passing  through  them.  Hung 
around  him  a  halo  of  all  sorts  of  varie- 
gated  lights,  that  made  him  look  like 
H  glorified  Saint  Galen,  slipt  down  from 
an  hospital  window,  as  ne  thumped 
awaj'  with  his  pestle,  with  a  galaxy  of 
shinmg  gallipots  on  the  shelves  about 
him,  and  ranges  of  gold  -  lettered 
drawers  forming  a  gorgeous  back- 
gi'ound  to  his  figure. 

One  day  Tom  was  thus  occupied  in 
his  shop  compounding  some  grand 
specific  for  old  Mother  Ellwand,  with 
a  great  many  drugs  in  it  (there  always 
are,  I  suppose,  a  great  many  com. 
pounds  in  a  recipe, .  when  the  man 
that  writes  the  prescription  compounds 
it  also),  and  as  he  thumped  and  thump, 
ed,  he  looked  ever  and  anon  through 
a  space  in  the  window,  left  between  two 
globular  bottles,  which  brought  the 
old  house  where  his  father  lived  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street  just  within 
the  range  of  his  Tision.  Somehow  it 
bad  grown  quite  into  a  habit  of  late 
with  Tom  to  look  at  the  old  house, 
and  I  don't  think  he  could  mind  his 
business  if  he  did  not  look  at  it — (those 
habits  are  very  odd  sometimes  :  I 
once  knew  an  old  woman  that  could 
never  pray  in  church  without  fixing 
her  eyes  on  the  figure  of  Satan  in 
the  last  judgment,  which  was  painted 
in  the  chancel-window) — and  the  reason 
why  Tom  took  to  looking  so  much  at 
the  old  house  was  this : — About  six 
months  before  this  time  a  strange 
family  (I  don't  mean  that  there  was 
anything  eccentric  or  mysterious  about 
them,  but  that  they  were  strangers, 
unknown  in  that  part  of  the  world) 
took  up  their  abode  in  the  old  house. 
This  family  consisted  of  four  persons. 
A  plump  httle  lad v  of  that  time  of  life 
when,  if  a  woman  is  unmarried,  she  is 
disposed  to  consider  herself  young 
enough  ;  but  if  she  have  a  husband  he 
is  disposed  to  pronounce  her  old 
enough.  She  had  the  complexion  of  a 
brunette,  inclining  to  olive.  Her  hair 
was  still  black  (by  the  way,  those  dyes 
are  all  humbug :  a  friend  of  mine 
had  his  hair  turned  a  brilliant  purple 
bv  them,  and  he  was  obliged  to  get 
his  head  and  whiskers  shaved  as  bare 
as  the  palm  of  my  hand),  and  her  eye 
was  still  bright.  A  keen,  sharp,  pierc- 
ing eye  it  was,  that  seemed  always  to 
have  a  look  out  for  the  main  chance,  and, 
to  give  her  her  due,  she  was  a  ladylike 
person  enough  in  appearance  and  dc- 


meanour,  though  she  looked  as  if  she 
had  a  little  or  the  screw  about  her, 
and  would  see  a  bad  shilling  through  a 
leather  purse.  Well,  there  was  next« 
a  young  girl  not  much  over  seventeen, 
I  should  say  (indeed  she  might  not  be 
that  all  out;  'tis  impossible  to  tell 
some  girls'  ages,  no  matter  how  closely 
you  look  at  them).  She  had  a  look  of 
the  other,  though  'twould  be  hard  to 
say  where  the  resemblance  lay,  for 
she  had  a  soil,  sleepy,  sentimental 
blue  eye,  light  brown  nair,  and  a  face 
so  pallid  and  colourless,  that  except 
from  momentary  excitement,  you 
never  saw  a  bit  of  red  in  it.  The 
other  two  individuals  were  a  maid- 
servant of  all  work,  and  a  man  of 
multiplex  duties,  doing  all  the  indoor 
business  as  butler,  besides  driving  the 
one-horse  chaise,  and  caring  the  one 
horse  that  drew  it. 

As  I  said  before,  there  was  no  mys- 
tery at  all  about  the  new  comers. 
They  came  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Manchester,  as  the  maid- of- all- work 
told  Mrs.  Blink,  the  post-mistress, 
when  she  was  posting  a  letter  to  some 
of  her  mistress's  relatives  in  that  town. 
The  name  of  the  elder  lady  was 
Thomyfish,  and  that  of  the  younger 
was  the  same,  because  she  was  her 
daughter,  but  the  servants  always 
called  her  Miss  Rosar  (by  the  way,  the 
name  didn't  suit  her  over  well ;  indeed 
I  have  remarked  that  Christian  names, 
especially  those  of  women,  are  often 
very  inappropriate).  If  it  is  a  hard 
matter,  as  I  already  observed,  to  say 
when  a  maiden  lady  ceases  to  be  voung, 
or  a  married  one  begins  to  be  old,  'tis 
the  very  d — 1  to  fix  Uiat  delicate  peiiod 
of  life  in  one  who  is  neither  maid  nor 
wife.  A  widow,  sir,  a  widow,  is 
neither  fish  nor  flesh,  old  nor  young,  as 
one  counts  age  in  other  people.  If  a 
grcj  lock  slips  from  undeVher  cap,  or 
her  peruke  turns  awry,  she  is  sure  to 
make  some  observation  about  all  that 
she  went  through  upon  a  certain 
melancholy  occasion,  and  how  shock- 
ingly distress  of  mind  makes  the  hair 
turn  grey  and  fall  out,  and  then  she  will 
introduce  some  incident  which  she  tells 
you  happened  "just  five  years  ago, 
when  she  was  six-and- twenty." 

Well,  then,  you  will  excuse  me  for 
not  hazarding  a  guess  at  the  Widow 
Thornyfish's  age,  farther  than  this,  that 
she  had  attained  the  years  of  discre- 
tion ;  or,  for  not  describing  it  with  more 
accuracy  thun  Mrs.   Blink  did  to  one 
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of  her  tco-table  cronies,  by  the  Ts^ue 
phrase  of  being  **no  chicken."  But 
whatever  doubt  there  might  be  about 
the  Widow  Thornyfish's  age,  there 
was  one  thing  that  admitted  of  no 
doubt  at  all — the  widow  was  in  easy 
circumstances,  and  no  mistiike.  She 
boaght  whatever  she  wanted,  and  paid 
ready  money  down  for  it  (by  the  way, 
that's  a  habit  some  people  can  never 
acquire — they  spend  too  much,  I 
suppose,  at  first,  and  so  never  get  a 
fair  start  of  the  world,  but  go  on  "  pull- 
ing the  devil  by  the  tail,"  as  the  saying 
is,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter).  She 
furnished  her  house  respectably;  was 
a  good  customer  to  the  grocer,  and 
looked  in  pretty  often  at  Ellwand's ; 
and,  upon  the  whole,  the^  family  had 
the  appearance  of  being  decidedly 
comfortable.  All  this  Tom  Clug^ins 
saw,  as  he  noticed,  from  day  to  day, 
something  good  go  into  the  house :  a 
hamper  from  the  grocer's,  or  a  tray  of 
some  appetising  pastry,  smoking  hot, 
from  the  confectioner's ;  or  a  delicate 
fowl,  or  a  quarter  of  lamb,  or  a  sweet- 
bread, till  his  mouth  well  nigh  watered, 
as  the  saying  is,  and  he  could  not  help 
fancying  that  it  might  be  a  very  nice 
thing  to  make  one  of  the  family  party 
in  the  dining-room,  if  it  were  not  for 
that  horrible  drawback — the  widow. 

As  it  turned  out,  it  was  not  long  till 
Tom  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  how 
.  far  the  reality  within  doors  accorded 
with  the  pictures  which  his  fancy  drew 
while  he  thumped  his  pestle.  Upon 
the  day  to  which  I  alluded  just  now, 
Tom  was  thumping  with  his  pestle  and 
gazing  with  his  eyes,  as  I  told  ^'ou, 
when  he  saw  the  door  of  the  Widow 
Thornyfish's  house  open,  and  the  maid- 
of-all-work  run  hurriedly  out,  without 
her  bonnet.  Tom  watched  her  as  she 
crossed  the  street,  and  came — ay,  sir, 
where  do  you  think  she  came  ? — 
straight  into  Tom's  shop,  and  bolt  up 
to  the  counter  before  he  had  time  to 
bless  himself. 

** Doctor  Cluggin?,  sir,*'  said  tho 
woman,  in  a  precious  flurry — "oh, 
please  sir,  step  across  —  missus  sent 
me  for  you  in  all  haste." 

"  Yes,  yes,  surely,"  said  Tom, 
almost  as  much  flurried  as  the  maid-of- 
all-work  ;  for  he  felt  a  vague,  childish 
sort  of  fear,  now  that  his  expectations 
of  seeing^ the  inside  economy  of  the 
Widow  Thorny  fish  were  about  to  be 
realised.  **  Just  wait  a  moment,  till  I 
call  Phiggs"  (that  was  the  little  chap 


that  be  hired  to  watch  the  shop  and 
carry  the  medicines  to  his  patients). 
**  What's  wrong,  my  good  girl  ?*'  asked 
Tom,  as  he  stepped  outside  the  counter, 
and  proceeded  with  her. 

"  Oh,  please  sir,  we  don't  know ;  but 
missus  hopes  you  will — she's  very 
bad." 

"  Mrs.  Thomyfish  ?" 

"  Lor  1  no.    Miss  Rosar.*' 

"No?"  says  Tom. 

'*  Ees,  sure,"  says  the  maid.  She's 
a  been  and  gone  hof  in  'isterics  all  on 
a  sudden,  and  we  can't  no  ways  bring 
her  about ;  first  we  tried  'artshorn  to 
her  nose,  and  then  we  tried  'ot  happli- 
cations  ;  and  then  we  tried  cold  uns-^ 
but  'twas  all  the  same  think.  So,  says 
missus,  'Step  across  for  the  doctor, 
maybe  he'll  know  summat  as  will  bring 
her  round.* " 

.  By  this  time  Tom  and  the  maid  of- 
all-work  had  fairly  crossed  the  street, 
and  in  bolted  the  girl  (the  hall-door 
had  been  left  ajar — bad  practice  that) 
and  Tom  afler  her.  It  was  with  a 
strange  feeling,  half  of  sadness  and 
half  of  curiosity,  that  Tom  looked 
around  him — there,  behind  the  door, 
was  the  rack  upon  which  his  father 
used  to  hang  up  nis  hat  and  great  coat, 
and  the  clock,  at  the  foot  of  tl^  stair- 
case,  just  as  of  old ;  only  that  it  had 
a  marvellously  clean  face,  and  went 
about  its  work  with  a  cheery  click,  as 
if  the  AVidow  Thornyfiah  had  got  a 
clock-doctor  to  overlook  its  intestmes 
an  operation  which  had  been  sadly  ne- 
glected by  its  former  owner. 

At  the  stairfoot  Tom's  eye  took  a 
hurried,  furtive  glance  through  the  glass 
door  of  a  little  pantry,  or  larder,  but  it 
was  sufficient  to  show  how  much  it  was 
changed  since  his  day.  There  were 
on  the  shelves  rows  of  white,  fat, 
shining  little  crocks,  doubtless  filled 
with  jams,  and  jellies,  and  marmalade, 
and  all  sorts  of  good  things  in  the  way 
of  preserves.  A  noble-looking  turkey, 
deplumed  and  undressed  in  every  sense 
of  the  word,  lay  sprawling  on  its  back 
upon  the  shelf  beneath,  pinned  wing 
and  leg  like  a  felon;  and  beside  it,  laid 
upon  a  capacious  dish,  and  surmounted 
by  a  dome  of  wire-work  to  protect  it 
from  the  rakish  flies  that  went  singing 
and  gadding  about  it,  like  young 
springalds  about  the  grating  of  a  con- 
vent, reposed,  in  the  odour  of  cook- 
ery, a  delicate  breast  of  veal.  Poor 
Cluggins,  in  spite  of  himself,  sighed 
gently   as   he  thought  of   the    bare 
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bones  and  makc-sbifts^  the  dry  crusts 
and  sorry  fare  that  garrisoned  this 
little  chamber  under  the  administra- 
tion of  his  stepdame.  Well,  I  can't 
stop  to  tell  you  all  the  changes  Tom 
noted,  for  if  I  did,  I  should  never  get 
him  up  to  the  Widow  Thornyfish's 
drawing-room.  Up  Tom  went,  how- 
ever, following  close  on  the  heels  of 
the  maid-of-all-work,  up  the  neatly- 
carpetted  stair.case,  past  the  window, 
now  filled  with  fragrant  and  bright 
geraniums,  and  into  the  room.  He 
had  no  sooner  opened  the  door  than 
the  widow  sprang  towards  him  with 
an  eagerness  that  made  him  start  back. 
But  the  widow  did  not  notice  his 
alarm,  for  she  knew  nothing  in  the 
world  about  his  antipathies — how  could 
she?  So  she  said  to  Tom,  with  as 
much  freedom  as  she  would  have  used 
towards  an  old  nursetender— 

**  I'm  so  glad  you're  come.  Doctor 
Cluggins.  This  poor  child  is  very  ill, 
I'm  afraid." 

The  widow  preceded  the  little  doctor 
to  the  sofa,  where  poor  "Miss  Rosar" 
lay  pale  as  death,  languid,  and  quite 
exhausted.  Her  eyes  were  closed,  but 
the  tears  now  and  then  swelled  out 
from  under  the  lids,  and  rolled  upon 
her  wan  cheeks ;  and  a  fluttering  sob 
occasionally  broke  from  her,  making 
her  lips  quiver — ^the  last  struggles  of 
the  violent  emotion  which  it  was  plain 
had  shaken  the  young  girl's  heart. 

Tom's  heart  was  as  tender  as  a 
chicken's,  so  he  leaned  gendv  over  the 
girl  and  felt  her  pulse,  which  was  low 
and  fluttering,  and  he  chafed  her  tem- 
ples with  some  nostrum  or  other,  which 
he  brought  in  a  little  phial,  and  in  a  short 
time  she  opened  her  eyes  with  a  deep, 
long  sigh,  and  then  wept  silently  and 
plentifully  till  her  heart  seemed  to  be 
quite  relieved  (weeping,  I've  always 
heard,  does  women  good,  though  a  man 
must  be  smashed  outright,  when  he 
takes  to  crying) ;  then  he  ordered  her 
to  be  put  to  bed,  and  prescribed  a 
composmg  draught,  which  he  went 
away  to  compoimd  without  delay,  pr6- 
mising  to  see  her  agun  in  the  evenmg. 
The  widow  saw  him  to  the  door,  and 
pressed  his  hand  kindly  (by  the  way, 
when  he  got  back  to  his  shop,  he  found 
there  was  a  half  sovereign  in  it),  and 
•  hoped  he  would  not  fail  to  come  at  the 
appointed  time.  In  the  evening  Tom 
was  punctual  in  returning  to  ms  pa- 
tient, whom  he  found  booked  for  a 
pretty  smart  fever,  and  afler  he  had 


given  a  thousand  directions  to  the 
maid-of-all-work,  who  was  to  sit  up 
with  the  youn^  lady  through  the  night, 
he  was  slippmg  away  quietly  home, 
when  the  widow  begged  him  to  wait 
and  take  a  cup  of  tea.  Cluggins 
didn't  know  how  to  refuse,  although 
he  had  some  fears  about  trusting  him- 
self alone  with  a  widow,  so  he  turned 
in  to  the  drawing-room  with  her. 
'Twas  wonderfully  changed  ranee  last 
he  passed  an  evening  in  it.  The  cur-, 
tains  were  drawn  cosily  across  the 
windows,  there  was  a  cheerful  fire  in 
the  grate,  and  an  urn  was  singing  on 
the  table,  with  a  bubbling,  steamy 
song,  that  set  the  lid  dancing  up  and 
down.  The  widow  was  monstrously 
polite  to  Tom,  called  him  "Doctor" 
every  moment,  and  thanked  him  for 
his  attention  to  "  her  little  Rosa."  By 
degrees  he  felt  himself  quite  easy,  and 
wonderfully  little  frightened,  taking 
everything  into  consideration.  Indeed 
he  was  never  so  much  surprised  in  his 
life  as  when,  on  looking  at  his  watch,  he 
found  that  he  had  been  a  full  hour  and 
a-half  chatting  tete-h-tete  with  a  lady 
who  had  buried  her  husband.  He 
took  his  leave  at  length,  and,  in  so 
doing,  absolutely  detected  himself  giv- 
ing Sie  widow  a  very  friendly  shake  of 
the  hand.  For  many  days  Tom  vi- 
sited his  fair  patient,  who,  in  due  time 
(a  good  doctor  is  never  in  too  great  a 
hurry),  came  round  under  his  treat- 
ment, and  was  at  length  able  to  come 
down  in  the  evening.  Cluggins  be- 
came extremely  interested  in  his  young 
patient,  and  indeed  it  was  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  for  I  have  often  heard 
him  say  that  she  was  a  very  nice,  gen- 
tle young  person,  and  never  refused  to 
take  his  doctor's  stuff  to  any  amount. 
Well,  by  degrees  Tom  began  to  think 
that  so  tractable  a  patient  would  make 
a  very  comfortable,  bidable  wife;  and 
he  felt  the  idea  growing  stronger  and 
stronger  upon  him  the  more  ne  was 
in  her  company.  He  was  now  on  quite 
an  intimate  footing  with  the  family ; 
came  more  as  a  friend  than  as  a  doctor 
(he  refused  to  take  any  more  fees),  and 
now  and  then  spent  an  evening  with 
the  mother  and  daughter.  I  don't 
know  whether  I  told  you  that  he  was  a 
good-looking  fellow,  but  he  really  was 
so,  and  all  the  house,  including  the 
man  and  maid-of-all-work,  grew  quite 
fond  of  him.  Miss  Rosa  was  appa- 
rently a  melancholy,  sentimental  young 
lady,   and  thb  was  just  what*  Tom 
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liked  of  all  things,  for  he  had  a  dash 
of  sentiment  himself ;  and  insensibly, 
but  quite  naturally,  he  fell  into  a  habit 
of  talking  in  a  very  pretty  romantic 
way  about  the  affections  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  yet  in  such  a  guarded 
manner,  that  it  would  not  be  very  easy 
to  discover  to  whom  he  addressed  his 
observations,  but  his  heart  often  flut- 
tered when  he  found  some  soil  sen- 
'timent,  or  even  a  passage  of  poetry 
(he  had  an  old  volume  of  the  *' Elegant 
Extracts"  that  he  used  to  read  con- 
tinually), gently  responded  to  by  a  sigh 
from  pretty  Miss  Rosa. 

One  evening  after  Tom  had  sat  later 
than  usual,  lapped  in  an  elysium  of 
sweet  thoughts,  having  actually  detect- 
ed a  tear  in  the  girl's  eye  at  a  passage 
of  poetry  which  ne  quoted  witn  signi- 
ficant tenderness,  about  the  joys  of 
wedded  love  or  something  of  that  sort, 
he  sought  his  lonely  bed-chamber,  not 
knowing  exactly  whether  he  had  cross* 
ed  the  street  upon  his  head  or  his  feet. 
As  he  undressed  himself,  and  lay  down 
in  his  bed,  very  pleasant  visions  took 
possession  of  his  noddle.  He  was  now 
^tting  on  swimmingly  in  the  doctor- 
ing line.  People  seemed  almost  to  get 
ack  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  busi- 
ness into  him ;  and  he  had  just  ven- 
tured to  buy  a  cab,  nearly  as  good  as 
new  (it  belonged  to  a  doctor  in  a 
neia;hbouring  town,  who  had  smashed 
and  gone  to  the  bad),  and  turned  out 
quite  creditably  in  it,  when  he  went  to 
visit  any  of  his  patients  in  the  country. 
So  he  thought,  and  I  think  naturally 
enough,  that  he  might  now  venture  to 
look  out  for  a  wife,  more  especially  as 
his  sister,  who  had  kept  house  for  him, 
had  lately  married,  and  gone  off  to 
live  with  her  husband  (a  verv  proper 
thing  to  do,  when  a  husband  has  got  a 
house  to  take  his  wife  to,  but  not 
otherwise).  Then  the  image  of  pretty 
little  Rosa  slipped  into  hb  mind's  eye, 
and  he  thought  what  a  pleasant  thmg 
it  would  be  to  shift  his  quarters  once 
again  into  the  old  home  of  his  child- 
hood, with  Rosa  as  his  wife,  and  such 
a  clever,  thrifty,  managing  woman  for 
a  mother-in-law  as  the  Widow  Thorny- 
fish —  somehow  he  didn't  feel  much 
horror  at  the  notion  of  having  a  widow 
filling  that  relationship,  for  it  was  no 
fault  of  Rosa's  that  Alderman  Thorny- 
fish  left  her  mother  when  he  went  to 
his  grave.  Tom  turned  all  these  agree- 
able thoughts  in  his  mind,  as  he  turned 
from  side  to  side  in  his  bed,  and  he 
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looked  at  the  thing  first  one  way,  and 
then  another,  and  no  matter  how  he 
looked  at  it,  he  liked  it  uncommonly  ; 
and  so  he  fell  asleep,  having  almost 
screwed  up  his  courage  to  pop  the 
question  the  very  next  day ;  and,  in 
the  meantime,  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  the  night  most  agreeably  dreaming 
of  Rosa,  and  a  thousand  pleasant  ideas 
connected  with  her.  For  all  that,  he 
didn't  pop  the  question  next  day,  for 
he  didn't  feel  himself  just  so  courageous 
in  the  daylight ;  but  he  went  on  a  lit- 
tie  longer  in  the  old  way,  playing  his 
game  with  the  same  cautious  ^eneruity, 
and,  as  he  fancied,  making  his  position 
-surer  at  ewexy  visit. 

I  don't  know  how  long  Tom  Clug- 
ffins  might  have  gone  on  shilly-shally, 
mg  in  this  fashion — for,  as  I  told  you, 
he  was  not  a  fellow  that  had  very 
much  pluck  in  him — ^had  not  an  event 
taken  place  that,  by  exciting  his  fears, 
quickened  him  to  action.  One  fine 
evening,  it  might  have  been  about  a 
fortnight  after  he  first  determined  upon 

Eopping  the  question  to  Miss  Rosa, 
e  was  standing  at  the  shop-door,  as 
the  'buss  from  the  railway  station 
came  up  the  street.  The  'buss  drove 
two  or  three  times  every  day  up  the 
street,  for  that  matter ;  and,  as  Tom 
told  me  himself,  he  never  paid  the 
slightest  attention  to  it.  But  on  this 
day,  somehow,  he  was  attracted  to  ity 
as  if  by  a  secret  impulse.  There  was  a 
rakish,  smart-lookmg  youn^  fellow  sit- 
ting  beside  the  driver,  smoking  a  cigar, 
and  looking  up  at  the  houses,  as  the 
'buss  passed  on.  As  his  eye  fell 
upon  Tom,  he  leaned  over  to  the  driver 
and  addressed  some  observations  to 
him,  and  then  burst  out  laughing  at  the 
answer.  Tom  felt  himself  blushing  to 
the  roots  of  his  hair,  and  his  heart 
throbbed  with  some  indefinable  alarm, 
for  he  felt  assured  the  rakish  young 
fellow  was  laughing  at  him,  though 
why  or  wherefore  Tom  could  no  more 
divine  than  the  man  in  the  moon. 
But  Tom's  alarm  and  confiision  were 
complete,  when  he  saw  the  'buss 
pull  up  suddenly  at  the  Widow  Thor- 
nyfish's  house,  and  the  rakish  young 
man  step  down,  and  knock  with  a  self- 
assured  loud  knock  at  the  Widow 
Thornyfish's  door.  The  young  man 
seemed  Quite  at  ease  about  his  recep- 
tion, for  ne  had  got  out  his  valise  and 
black  bag  before  the  door  was  opened. 
The  door  was  opened,  before  long,  by 
the  maid-of-all-work ;    and  Tom  saw 
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her  eyes  brightening  up,  and  her  face 
look  quite  joyful,  ivhen  she  saw  the 
new  comer,  and  then  he  went  in  with 
his  baggage,  and  the  door  was  shut 
after  him,  leaving  the  poor  little  doc 
tor  to  his  meditations.  He  could  not 
have  been  left  to  less  agreeable  conu 
nanions.  Who  was  this  rakish  young 
fellow?  What  brought  him  to  the 
Widow  Thornyfish's.  Why  was  he  so 
much  at  home  as  it  would  appear? 
Pid  he  come  to  see  the  widow  or  Kosa  ? 
Ahi  that  was  the  momentous  question 
which  he  wished  to  have  solved,  yet 
knew  not  how  to  come  to  the  solution. 
Over  and  over  again  poor  Tom  pro- 
posed all  these  several  queries  to  his- 
own  mind,  but  without  coming  to  any 
satisfactory  conclusion ;  and  as  he 
tossed  and  turned  in  his  bed  at  night, 
he  came  to  the  firm  resolution  that  he 
would  no  longer  delay  putting  the 
final  question,  which  would  decide  his 
fate. 

The  next  morning,  after  he  had 
breakfasted,  Tom  arranged  himself  with 
peculiar  care ;  and  as  he  knew,  by  sad 
experience,  that  he  could  not  depend 
over  long  upon  his  courage,  he  told 
Fluggs  to  have  a  sharp  eye  to  the  shop ; 
took  down  his  hat  from  ofi*  an  old  bust 
of  ^sculapius,  on  which  he  had  got  the 
habit  of  placing  it,  and  prepared  to 
sally  forth  to  the  Widow  Thornyfish's, 
and  decide  his  fate  and  that  of  the 
iair  Rosa  incontinently. 

Now  it  so  happened,  that  just  as  he 
was  stepping  over  the  threshold,  who 
should  step  out  from  the  widow's  but 
Miss  Rosa  herself,  and  with  her — oh, 
agony  and  despair ! — the  very  indivi- 
dual, rakish  young  fellow  who  had  ex- 
cited all  Tom's  fears.  Yes,  there  he 
was,  looking  full  of  fun  and  spirits,  and 
with  an  air  of  confident  familiarity,  as 
if  he  were  an  accepted  lover.  He  took 
the  girl's  arm  lovingly  under  his  own* 
and  looked  up  into  her  face  with  a 
bright  pleasant  look,  and  said  some- 
thing that  made  the  pale,  sorrowful 
features  of  the  girl  brighten  up  ;  and 
in  this  manner  they  passed  away  up 
the  street,  before  Tom  could  recover 
from  his  distress  and  amazement.  Tom's 
heart  sank  within  him  at  this  sight. 
His  jealous  fancy  at  once  set  this  young 
fellow  down  as  the  favoured  suitor  of 
Rosa ;  and  yet,  when  he  thought  of  all 
the  soft  sweet  things  which  he  had 
himself  spoken  to  her,  and  the  way  in 
which  she  had  received  them  ;  how 
often  she  had  smiled  kindly  upon  him, 


and  even,  as  he  thought,  returned  the 
gentle  pressure  of  his  hand,  when  part^ 
ing  at  evening,  he  could  not  help  feel- 
ing, although  he  was  one  of  the  hum- 
blest of  human  beings,  that  the  lair 
Rosa  had  given  him  to  understand  his 
suit  was  not  unacceptable ;  and  he  set 
her  down  as  one  of  the  most  deceitful 
of  women,  if  it  were  indeed  the  case 
that  she  had  another  lover  lying  all 
this  time  perdue. 

At  all  events,  whatever  might  be  the 
real  state  of  the  case,  the  suspense  which 
he  now  endured  was  less  tolerable  than 
even  the  certiuuty  that  his  hopes  were 
all  delusions;  and,  with  a  desperate 
effort,  he  set  forward,  to  resolve  all  his 
doubts  at  once  and  for  ever.  For  this 
purpose,  as  soon  as  the  happy  couple 
had  passed  up  the  street,  and  turned 
off  to  the  right,  under  the  trees  along 
the  Mall  leading  to  the  country,  Tom 
walked  straight  across  to  the  widow'a 
door.  "  Perhaps,"  said  he  to  himselfj 
''  it  is  all  the  better  that  I  should  first 
sound  the  mother  on  the  subject,  as,  if 
I  find  Rosa's  heart  is  ah^ady  engaged, 
I  shall  be  spared  the  pain  of  a  lejectioa 
by  her." 

Up  Tom  went  to  the  drawing-room, 
whidi  he  found  empty ;  but  the  servant 
said  that  "  Missus"  would  be  upstairs 
immediately.  The  little  doctor  sat 
down  on  the  sofa,  and  employed  the 
interval  in  arranging  his  thoughts,  and 
planning  the  mode  in  which  he  should 
open  the  subject.  He  had  not  made 
up  his  mind  upon  this  perplexing  point, 
when  in  stept  the  widow.  Tom  rose  to 
salute  her. 

''Ahl  my  dear  Doctor  Cluggins, 
how  glad  I  am  to  see  you.  You  never 
looked  in  upon  us,  even  for  a  moment, 
all  yesterday,  you  naughty  man-  sit 
down,  pray.'' 

Tom  sat  down,  and  the  widow  sat 
down  beside  him  quite  close.  The  poor 
fellow  never  felt  so  embarrassed  in  the 
whole  course  of  his  life.  It  was  quite 
terrible,  ho  afterwards  assured  me  in 
confidence,  to  find  himself  in  such  doso 
quarters  with  a  widow,  considering  his 
antipathy — though  at  this  time  it  was 
very  much  abated— entirely  by  them- 
selves,  and  quite  out  of  the  reaoh  of 
any  assistance,  in  case  he  should  want 
it.  The  widow  saw  his  embarrassment, 
and  determined  at  once  to  relieve  him. 
**  Now,  tell  me  why  you  didn't  come 
to  tea  last  evening ;  Rosa  and  I  missed 
you  so  much  ?" 

"Why,"  says  Tom,  *•  I  saw  you  had 
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a  friend  with  yon,  and  thought  70a 
might  prefer  not  to  have  strangers.'* 

"  Strangers!  Doctor  Cluggins/*  said 
the  widow,  looking  tenderly  reproach- 
flJ  at  Tom.  "How  can  you  call 
yourself  a  stranger  when  you  know  we 
look  upon  you  as  a  valued  friend." 

Tom  nlucked  up  some  courage  at 
this  kina  speech.  He  felt  he  would 
have  the  mother  his  ally  in  his  suit 
with  the  daughter,  and  Tom  knew 
enough  of  the  widow  to  feel  convinced 
that  would  bo  half  the  battle. 

"  Indeed,  Mrs.  Thornyfish,  you  are 
▼ery  kind  to  say  soj  very  kind,  in- 
deed, very "  and  there  the  poor 

fellow  stuck  as  mute  as  a  fish. 

"Oh,  no!"  says  the  widow. 

"Yes,  indeed,  but  you  are"  says 
Tom. 

'*Are  what,  dear  doctor?  "  asked 
she,  looking  straight  into  his  eyes  till 
he  dropt  them  down  on  the  floor  (I 
don't  mean  that  his  eyes  literally  fell 
out  of  his  head,  but  he  looked  down 
at  the  carpet  as  if  looking  for  an 
answer).  *Twas  a  critical  moment. 
Tom  felt  that  he  should  now,  if  possi- 
ble, secure  the  widow's  aid  in  his  favour, 
but  his  natural  timidity  prevented  him 

foin^  straight  forward  to  the  point,  so 
e  said — 

"  Why,  you  are  a  kind,  good  friend, 
who  can  understand  one's  feelings  and 
sympathise  with  them,  too." 

"Indeed,  ohl  indeed  I  can,"  said 
the  widow,  sighing  gently,  and  looking 
a  little  modest. 

"  Well,  then,"  continued  Tom,  afler 
a  moment's  pause  to  collect  his  thoughts 
and  arrange  the  mode  in  which  he 
should  open  the  attack,  "  well,  then, 
do  you  know,  I  feel  very  lonely  for 
some  time  past,  especially  since  my 
sister  Winifred  left  me.  She  got  mar- 
ried  not  long  since,  and  she  tells  me 
that  matrimony  is  80  happy  a  state, 
my  dear  Mrs.  Thornyfish." 

The  widow  sighed  deeply — whether 
it  was  a  tribute  to  memory  or  to  hope-^ 
to  the  happiness  that  was  gone  for 
ever  with  the  alderman,  or  that  was 
to  come  with  his  successor — God 
knows  -,  I'm  sure  I  don't,  nor  did  Tom 
either — ^but  sigh  she  did,  and  that  most 
touchingly,  and  then  she  remarked — 

."Oh,  yes!  a  happy  state,  indeed, 
dear  Doctor  Cluggins,  when  hearts 
that  are  congenial  are  united.  /,  in- 
deed,  have  good  reason  to  say  that 
matrimony  is  a  blessed  and  a  happy 
state." 


"You  can't  think.— no,  you  can't 
indeed,"  resumed  Tom,  "  how  solitary 
I  feel  mvself  in  my  house  now ;  and  I 
feel  it  all  the  more  since  you  came  to 
live  so  near  me.'' 

"How  strange!"  said  the  «ndow. 
"Why,  I  should  hope  since  you  have 
known  us  you  would  have  felt  less 
solitary.  You  know  how  glad  we  are 
always  to  see  you.  Indeed,  you  are  as 
welcome  in  this  house  as  if  it  was  your 
own.'* 

"Oh !  it  is  so  kind  of  you  to  say  so," 
cried  Tom,  in  high  delight.  "  Do  you 
know,  I  have  often  thought  of  late^ 
particularly  when  afler  spending  a 
charming  evening  here,  I  lay  upon  my 
solitary  couch  — — '  Here  the  widow 
blushed,  and  made  a  little  timid, 
startled  movement  as  if  she  was  afraid 
of  Tom,  poor  fellow,  which  she  wasn't 
though,  and  needn't  to  —  'twas 
quite  the  other  way,  for  'twas  she 
frightened  Tom  when  she  started,  for 
he  fancied  he  had  said  something 
wrong,  and  it  was  a  full  minute  before 
he  recovered  his  composure.  At  last 
he  got  all  straight  again,  and  con- 
tinued— 

*'What  I  mean  to  say,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Thornyfish  is,  that  I  have  in  such 
moments  felt  that  it  was  quite  ridicu- 
lous  for  me  to  keep  a  house  all  for  my- 
self; and  then  I  have  gone  on  fancy- 
innf,  in  a  sort  of  a  sweet  dream,  how 
delightful  I  should  feel  if  I  were  once 
aeain  dwelling  in  the  dear  old  house 
where  I  was  born.  This  very  house, 
dear  Mrs.  Thornyfish !" 

"La!''  cried  the  widow,  "how 
funny  I  And  pray  how  did  you  propose 
to  realise  this  dream,  you  dear  roman- 
tic creature  ?" 

"  How,  ah  I  can  yon  ask  me  such  a 
question.  I  would  realise  it  by  invest- 
ing  myself,  could  I  dare  hope  to  do  so, 
with  the  proudest,   the  dearest  title, 

dear  Mrs.  Thornyfish,  the  title  of — of 

husband  to  one  of  its  fair  inmates.'' 

The  widow  said  not  a  word,  but 
looked  down  most  becomingly.  Tom 
prepared  now  for  the  last  decisive 
charge.  He  took  the  widow's  hand 
and  said  passionately,  though  the  poor 
fellow  trembled  like  an  aspen  leaf  all 
the  while — 

"Surely,  surely,  you  cannot  mis- 
take me  ?  Y«u  cannot  have  failed  to 
notice  how  deeply  my  affections  were 
engaged?  You  could  not  have  mis- 
understood what  drew  me  hither  so 
often  ?     Oh  I  no,  you  did  not,  and  I 
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felt  that  your  kindness  encouraged 
my  suit,  and  that  you  would  con- 
sent to  our  becoming  one  happy 
family." 

Tom  ceased.  He  had  done  wonders, 
and  astonished  himself.  The  widow, 
afler  a  respectable  delay,  looked  up 
kindly  upon  Tom,  and  said  with  a 
charming  frankness — 

"Well,  then,  dear  Tom!  I  con- 
sent." 

"  Bless  you  I  bless  you  I"  ejaculated 
Tom,  in  a  rapture.  Indeed  he  was  so 
beside  himself  that  he  absolutely  mum- 
bled a  kiss  upon  the  hand  that  lay  all 
this  time  in  his  (there  was  a  time  that 
he  would  not  believe  it  possible  he 
could  do  such  a  thing  as  kiss  the  hand 
of  a  widow,  but  now  he  looked  upon 
her  in  the  light  of  a  mother,  and  lost 
all  his  antipathy).  When  his  raptures 
bad  subsided,  he  proceeded  to  make 
his  attack  upon  the  citadel,  now  that 
he  had  carried  the  outposts.  In  other 
words,  feeling  that  he  was  sure  in 
the  mother's  concurrence,  he  wished 
to  ascertain  upon  what  footing  he 
stood  with  the  daughter.  And  here 
his  constitutional  timidity  again  im- 
peded him,  so  he  went  beating  about 
the  bush. 

'*  Well,  then,  dear  Mrs.  Thorny  fish, 
now  that  I  am  so  happy  as  to  have 
your  consent  towards  realising  my 
dreams,  there  seems  but  one  thing  more 
wanting  to  complete  my  felicity." 

''What  is  that,  Tom?"  asked  the 
widow. 

**  Why,  I  should  like  to  know  how 
Bosa  will  feel  disposed  towards  the  ar- 
ransement^.  I  assure  you,  I  have 
notl>reathed  a  word  to  her  on  the  sub* 
ject." 

''Of  course  you  did  not,  Tom.  It 
would  indeed  have  been  highly  impro* 
per  to  have  done  so,  till  you  had  first 
spoken  to  me." 

"That's  exactly  what  I  thought. 
Still,  I  hope  the  matter  will  be  aeree« 
able  to  her.  I  have  ventured  to  Sunk 
that  she  is  rather  partial  to  me." 

"  For  that  matter,  I  think  she  is," 
said  the  widow ;  '<  but  at  all  events 
Rosa  is  too  dutiful  a  daughter  not  to 
acquiesce  in  any  arrangements  which 
I  approve  of.  Make  yourself  quite 
easy  on  that  head." 

"Ah  I  my  dear  Mrs.  Thomyfish, 
now  indeed  you  make  me  the  happiest 
of  men.  You  then  will  open  the  mat- 
ter for  me  yourself  to  Rosa,  and  obtain 
her  consent?" 


"Pooh!  pooh  I  my  dear  Tom,  I 
shall  do  no  such  thing.  I  don't  see 
how  her  consent  is  of  the  least  impor- 
tance in  the  matter.'' 

Tom  stared  at  the  widow  with  a  be^ 
wildered  air,  and  slowly  repeated  her 
last  words,  as  if  he  were  not  sure  that 
he  had  rightly  taken  them  in. 

"Her  consent  not  of  the  least  im- 
portance !" 

"  None  in  the  world,"  said  the  -m- 
dow.  *'  What  voice  can  she  have  in 
the  matter  ?" 

"  Bless  me !  you  ain't  serious,  sure- 
ly !"  cried  Tom,  quite  puzzled.  "  A 
young  lady  not  to  have  a  voice  in  the 
choosing  of  a  husband  for  — — " 

"  For  herself?  Certainly,  when  the 
time  comes;  but  as  yet  she  is  too 
young  for  me  to  consent  to  her  doing 
that." 

'•  Well,  but  didn't  you  say  you'd 
consent,  my  dear  Mrs.  Thomyfish  ?" 

"Yes;  indeed  I  did,  Tom:  nor 
shall  I  retract  now." 

"Well,  then,  as  yon  do  consent, 
why  shouldn't  she  be  asked  at 
once?" 

"  Asked !"  said  the  widow;  "asked 
what  ?•' 

Why,  to  many  me,  to  be  sure— i 
what  else  ?" 

The  widow  sprang  from  the  sofa  as 
if  she  were  beside  a  boa  constrictor, 
instead  of  a  little  fidgetty,  timid  doctor, 
and  stood  bolt  upright,  glaring  at  him. 
In  a  moment,  however,  she  recollected 
herself,  and,  uttering  a  wailine  cry,  she 
sank  down  motionless  on  the  floor. 

Here  was  a  scene  for  poor  Tom. 
He  knelt  down  beside  the  widow,  and 
commenced  to  chafe  her  temples,  and 
use  such  other  means  of  restoring  her 
as  occurred  to  him.  After  a  time,  the 
widow  opened  her  eyes,  and,  fijung 
them  upon  Tom,  cried — 

"  Oh !  cruel  deceitful !  begone,  and 
leave  me  to  my  affliction !" 

Tom  was  about  entering  upon  some 
explanation,  when  chancms  to  look 
into  the  mirror  opposite,  he  oeheld,  to 
his  dismay,  his  beloved  Rosa  leaning 
on  the  arm  of  the  rakish  young  man, 
both  apparently  most  absorbed  specta- 
tors of  the  scene.  They  had,  in  their 
return  firam  walking,  slipt  quietly  into 
the  room,  and  finding  how  Tom  and  the 
widow  were  engaged,  they  stept  behind 
a  screen,  where  they  would  have  re- 
mained concealed,  had  not  the  mirror 
treacherously  reflected  them.  There 
they  stood,  unconscious  that  they  were 
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discovered,  the  rakish  young  man  pur- 
ple in  the  face  with  suppressed  laughter, 
and  making  all  sorts  of  strange  faces 
to  restrain  an  explosion,  while  the  fea- 
tures of  Rosa  expressed  feelings  of 
distress,  and  shame,  and  pity.  Tom 
could  endure  no  more ;  he  rushed  from 
the  room,  took  the  steps  by  four  at  a 
time  down  stairs,  passed  through  the 
door,  traversed  the  street  (he  knew  not 
how),  and,  gaining  his  own  domicile^ 
buried  himself  in  the  remotest  comer 
of  his  bed-room. 

There's  nothing  in  the  world,  as 
they  say  (I  can't  speak  from  my 
own  experience,  never  having  met 
any  accident  of  the  kind),  there's 
nothing  in  the  world  makes  a  man  feel 
so  small  as  a  false  move  in  a  matrimo- 
nial speculation.  To  propose  for  a 
lady  and  get  a  refusal  is  bad  enough ; 
but  to  be  accepted,  where  one  has  not 
even  popped  the  question,  must  be  the 
very  deuce.  Afellowin  such  a  statemust 
feel  very  like  a  fly  caught  in  a  spider's 
web,  wnen  he  is  buzzing  gaily  by  with 
ouite  different  thoughts  in  his  head. 
'Twas  just  so  with  poor  Tom  Clug- 
gins.  He  had  gone  rorth  in  the  sun- 
shine of  the  morning,  gay  and  spright- 
ly, full  of  the  hope  of  catching  that 
fair  young  fly.  Miss  Rosa,  in  his  own 
toils,  and,  To  I  he  had  fallen  incontinent- 
ly into  the  spider  meshes  of  her  widow 
mother.  Ue  was  in  a  pitiable  state  of 
feeling:  not  only  had  he  lost  all  hope 
of  Rosa — that  he  was  sure  of,  from  the 
expression  of  her  face»  which  he  caught 
in  the  mirror — ^but  he  had  addressed 
the  widow  in  language  which,  upon  re- 
view of  it,  he  found  to  be  so  very  equi- 
vocal, that  she  was  not  unjustified  in 
attributingand  accepting  it  as  a  declara- 
tion of  love  to,  and  proposal  for,  herself. 
In  fine^  he  felt  overwhelmed  with 
8hame>  disappointment,  humiliation, 
and  perplexitjr.  He  dreaded,  of  all 
things,  the  affair  getting  wind  ;  an  oc- 
currence which  he  had  a  horrible  pre- 
sentiment was  sure  to  happen,  consi- 
dering the  manner  in  whicn  the  rakish 
young  gentleman  seemed  to  have  en- 
joyed  what  he  had  witnessed ;  and,  at 
times,  a  vague  intention  crossed  Tom's 
mind  of  decamping,  at  the  dead  of 
night,  from  the  town,  with  all  his 
effects.  Lon^  before  night  came,  how- 
ever, all  possibility  of  executing  such  a 
plan,  even  if  he  could  have  screwed  up 
bis  courage  to  it,  was  cut  off.  About 
three  o'clock,  as  he  sat  in  the  little 
parlour  off  the  shop^  still  turning  the 


matter  over  in  his  bead,  and  like 
Othello,  "  perplexed  in  the  extreme," 
he  heard  a  strange  voice  in  the  shop 
demanding  of  Pluggs  if  Doctor  Clug. 
gins  was  at  home  ?  Pluggs  answered 
that  he  was ;  and  as  Tom  looked  over 
the  muslin  blind  of  the  glass  door,  he 
beheld  a  sight  that  made  his  heart  sick 
with  a  presentiment  of  something  ter. 
rible — 'twas  no  other  than  the  figure  of 
the  rakish  young  man  marching  after 
Plusgs  right  up  to  the  door  of  tho 
parlour.  Before  Tom  could  effect  a 
retreat  to  the  upper  regions  of  hii 
house  the  door  was  opened,  and  the 
unwelcome  visitant  stood  right  before 
him,  intercepting  his  exit. 

"  Doctor  Cluggins,  if  I  mistake  not?" 
asked  the  young  man,  looking  with  a 
grave  and  stern  air  at  Tom. 

*•  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  Doctor  Cluggins. 
May  I  ask  to  what  I  am  indebted  for 
the  favour  of  your  company." 

"  Certainly ;  my  name,  sir,  is  Pid- 
geon ;  Charles  Pidgeon." 

«  Well,  sir,"  said  Tom,  '•  I  make  no 
doubt  of  what  you  say ;  but  I  don't 
think  I  ever  heard  of  you  before.*' 

"That's  strange/'  said  the  other» 
"considering  your  intimacy  with  my 
friends  over  the  way.  However,  sir, 
as  one  to  whom  the  interest  of  that  fa- 
mily is  very  dear,  I  have  waited  upon 
you,  without  delay,  in  the  double  capa- 
city  of  the .  natural  protector  and  the 
attorney  of  Mrs.  Thomyfish." 

Poor  Tom  stared  with  open  mouth 
at  this  terrible  announcement,  and  he 
felt  the  cold  perspiration  upon  his  fore- 
head. Here  he  was  by  himself,  within 
arm's  length  of  his  greatest  antipathy. 
The  lawyer  continued,  meantime,  to 
regard  him  with  a  fixed  and  stem  look 
that  mesmerised  the  unhappy  doctor. 
When  he  had  sufficiently  indulged  in 
this  torturei  he  resumed — 

"  Mrs.  Thomyfish,  sir,  has  stated  her 
case  to  me  in  the  fullest  manner,  and 
placed  herself  entirely  in  my  hands.  I 
am  bound  to  say,  upon  a  most  impar- 
tial, and  business-like  consideration  of 
the  whole,  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that 
Your  conduct  has  amounted,  especially 
m  your  interview  of  yesterday,  to  the 
most  unequivocal  *  assumpsit*  in  the 
eye  of  the  law.  I  was  casually  a  wit- 
ness, sir,  of  some  very  important  com. 
munications  by  you,  and  have  no 
doubt  that  an  action  for  breach  of 
promise  will  decidedly  lie.  There  are, 
moreover,  some  letters  of  yours  to 
Mrs.  Thomyfish^  which  strongly  cor- 
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roborate  this  opinion,  and  will  be  pow- 
erful evidence  with  a  jury." 

Tom  grew  absolutely  sick  at  this  an. 
nouncement.  He  had,  indeed,  once  or 
twice  written  a  note  to  excuse  his  ab* 
sence  to  tea«  and  put  in  a  sentiment  or 
aspiration  about  tne  happiness  of  wed. 
lock  and  the  miseries  of  his  bachelor's 
life,  intended  for  the  fair  Rosa;  and 
be  now  felt,  in  the  dismay  and  confu- 
sion of  his  intellect,  that  tney  would  be 
damning  witnesses  against  him,  if 
brought  to  li^ht. 

"  Such  bemg  the  state  of  the  case, 
sir,*'  continued  the  lawyer,  <'  I  have 
done  myself  the  pleasure  of  calling  on 
you,  to  ascertain  what  you  propose 
doing." 

Tom  felt  that  the  best  thing  for  him 
to  do,  would  be  to  do  nothing  at  all ; 
and  so  he  made  no  answer.  But  it 
was  no  part  of  Mr.  Pid^eon's  design 
that  Tom  should  escape  him. 

"  What  I  wish  to  know.  Dr.  Clug- 
gins,*'  said  the  lawyer,  peremptorily, 
*'  is  simply  whether  you  are  disposed 
to  carry  out  towards  my  client  your 
proposal  of  this  morning.'* 

"  I  protest,"  said  Tom,  "  my  pro- 
posals were  entirely  meant  for  the 
younger  lady,  and  I  am  quite  ready  to 
abide  by  them.*' 

"  Gammon  1"  said  Pidgeon  ;  '*  she's 
engaged  already.  Sure  you  must  have 
known  it.'* 

"Indeed,  sir,  I  suspected  you  were—** 

'*Mel"  interrupted  Pidgeon,  with 
a  burst  of  laughter.  ^'  *Tis  against 
the  law,  sir,  to  marry  one's  niece.  But 
that's  beside  our  present  business.  I 
now  request  to  Know  whether  it  is 
your  intention  to  marry  my  sister, 
as  a  man  of  honour,  or  to  abide  the 
consequences.  I  shall  give  you  five 
minutes,  sir,  for  consideration.** 

The  lawyer  seated  himself  with  the 
utmost  coolness  in  Tom's  arm-chair, 
and,  drawing  forth  his  cigar-case, 
struck  a  light,  and  commenced  smok- 
ing.  There  was  something  deliberate, 
and,  as  one  might  say,  cold-blooded, 
in  this  proceeding,  wmch  showed  Tom 
the  sort  of  a  man  he  had  to  deal  with. 
He  revolved  hastily  in  his  mind  the 
terrible  alternative.  An  action  of  such 
a  nature  as  threatened  would  ruin  his 
character  and  his  professional  position 
for  ever,  even  if  she,  the  widow,  were 
unsuccessful ;  but  how  could  she  fail  ? 
There  were  the  letters  and  his  constant 
visits;  and  tete-it-teten often  with  the  wi- 
dow  alone;  and  then  the  language  and 


the  scene  which  the  attorney  witnessed, 
and  could  prove  on  the  trial,  while  be 
had  no  witness  and  no  defence;  and 
then  he  should  have  to  put  himself 
in  the  hands  of  an  attorney  to  defend 
him — a  dreadful  alternative  for  one  of 
his  way  of  thinking — and  to  pay  no 
end  of  a  bill  of  oosts.  So  Tom  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  law-suit  was 
not  to  be  thoueht  of  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. Then  he  thought  of  the 
widow — with  fear  and  trembling,  no 
doubt ;  but  still  he  did  bring  himself 
to  look  at  her  from  this  new  point  of 
view ;  and  he  thought  of  a  thousand 
little  kindnesses  and  comfortable  wayi 
about  her,  and  the  dear  old  house,  and 
the  good  larder ;  and  he  involuntarily 
gave  utterance  to  his  thoughts,  as  he 
pleaded  with  himself,  setting  up  one 
antipathy  against  another. 

"  A  very  excellent  person,  no  doubt,** 
he  muttered. 

"  Well,  I  should  say  she  is,  though 
I  am  her  brother,"  said  Pidgeon,  at 
once  understanding  his  ruminationsy 
and  replying  to  them. 

"  A  good  housekeeper  ?" 

"  Capital." 

"  And,  I  am  sure»  would  make  any 
one  in  her  house  very  comfortable." 

<'  Wouldn't  she,  though,'*  said  Ptd. 
geon ;  "  I  should  say,  he  that  gets  her 
will  be  a  happy  man  ;  besides*  she  hat 
lots  of  cash." 

B^  this  time  the  parties  insensibly 
fell  into  a  regular  discussion  on  the 
merits  of  the  widow,  which  ended  by 
Tom*s  consenting  to  renew  his  propo- 
sal to  Mrs.  Thomvfish,  which  Pidgeon 
took  care  he  should  do  in  a  less  equivo- 
cal and  very  formal  manner — namely^ 
by  addressing  to  the  lady  a  note,  of 
which  her  brother  was  then  the  bearer ; 
and  in  the  evening  Tom  waited  on  the 
fair  one  in  person,  and,  having  once 
made  the  leap,  he  got  on  wonderfully 
well ;  and  was  surprised  to  find  his  old 
.—and  he  now  felt  ill-founded*-aver- 
sion  rapidly  disappearing.  And  so  ener- 
getically were  preliminaries  forwarded, 
that,  in  about  a  week  afler  that  memo- 
rable morning,  the  whole  village  of  Al- 
ton-le-Moors  was  agog,  and  the  church- 
bells  ringing  out  a  lusty  peal,  and  the 
boys  and  girls  huzzaing,  and  running 
after  a  chaise  that  drove  rapidly  awapr 
from  the  chureh.door,  bearing  within  it 
"the  happy  couple," Tom Gluggins  and 
his  blushing  bride.  Tom  was  scarcely 
settled  in  his  new  abode,  or  rather  hu 
old  one,  when  his  brother-in-law*  the 
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attorney,  commenced  to  patrotiise  him. 
It  60  happened,  that  their  neighbour 
W  ickham,  the  tallo  vir.chandler,  had  j  ust 
then  taken  it  into  his  head  to  erect  cer- 
tain vats,  and  chaldrons,  and  God  knows 
what  sort  of  utensils,  for  boiling  down 
fat,  and  making  soap  ;  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  Tom's  new  house  was 
now  filled  with  all  kinds  of  abominable 
odours,  which  were  as  numerous,  if 
they  were  not  as  "well  defined  and 
several,"  as  those  counted  by  Coleridge 
in  Cologne.  The  widow — I  mean  Mrs. 
Cluggins — declared  that  there  was  no 
enduring  the  nuisance.  The  attorney 
said,  that  Wickham  should  be  com- 
pelled to  abate  it;  while  Tom,  who 
dreaded  the  very  name  of  law,  and  was, 
moreover,  tolerably  well  accustomed  to 
^ueer  smells  in  his  own  way,  was  en- 
tuely  in  favour  of  putting  up  with  the 
lesser  grievance  of  the  chaldrons,  than 
the  greater  one  of  tha  Common  Pleas. 
Tom,  however,  was  out- voted.  Wick- 
ham refused  to  abate  his  pans  and 
coppers,  and  so  to  law  Fidgeon  went,  as 
a  duck  takes  to  water.  Poor  Tom  was 
in  an  agony  for  full  six  months,  while 
Pidgeon  was  in  high  delight,  and  fi- 
nally triumphed  over  Wickham  and 
Scroodge,  by  getting  a  verdict  with 
damages  at  the  assizes,  and  compelling 
the  removal  of  the  noxious  boilers. 
Strange  to  say,  Tom  was  not  yet  done 
with  law.  It  so  happened,  that  Tom's 
stepmother,  and  her  son,  Bobby 
Gopple,  had,  some  time  before  this, 
sailed  for  the  West  Indies,  and  were 
drowned  in  the  passage.  Upon  this, 
the  acute  and  restless  mind  of  Pid^on, 
who  had  now  settled  at  Alton-le-Moors, 
took  a  fancy  to  overhaul  all  the  affairs 
of  Tom's  father,  to  the  great  dismay 
of  poor  Tom. 

The  result,  however,  was,  that  Pid- 
geon soon  discovered  that  Scroodge  had 
wofully  mismanaged  the  West  India 
property,  save  in  the  matter  of  making 
costs  for  himself.     Pidgeon  was  now 


in  his  element,  and  poor  Tom  was  un- 
dergoing a  slow  process  of  having  his 
nervous  system  torn  asunder.  Never- 
theless, before  a  year  was  over,  Pidgeon 
did  contrive,  by  means  of  the  myste- 
rious machinery  of  the  law — by  orders, 
and  fiats,  and  re-hearings,  and  I  know 
not  what — to  turn  the  whole  proceed- 
ings inside  out,  and  at  length  to  re- 
cover for  Tom  a  very  pretty  little  sum, 
and  thereby  to  triumph  signally  over 
Scroodge. 

All  this  time  you  will  be  curious  to 
know  how  Tom  and  his  bride  got  on» 
Well,  I  can  assure  you,  nothing  could 
be  better.  She  made  him  a  kind, 
comfortable,  prudent  wife,  as  he  oflen 
gratefully  acxnowledged  as  they  sat 
together  of  an  evening,  after  Miss 
Rosa  had  attained  her  heart's  desire, 
and  was  married,  afler  all  sorts  of 
crosses,  to  her  own  cousin.  In  truths 
what  originally  appeared  to  pro- 
mise nothmg  but  disasters  to  Tom 
Cluggins,  turned  out  in  the  long  run 
to  be  the  very  making  of  the  man.  He 
grew  fat  and  self-possessed,  under  the 
genial  manipulation  of  the  widow — as 
you  see  horses  get  into  good  condition 
when  well  groomed  and  rubbed  down ; 
and  'twas  a  pleasant  thing  to  sit  with 
him  over  a  glass  of  something  hot, 
after  dinner,  and  hear  him  confess,  as 
I  have  done,  that  he  was  one  of  the 
happiest  men  living. 

"  Afler  all,"  said  he  to  me,  one  even- 
ing, when  he  was  particularly  mellow, 
and  had  just  given  me  the  details  of 
his  adventures,  ''afler  all,  my  dear 
friend,  widows  and  attorneys  are,  I 
believe,  just  like  everything  else  in  the 
world — there  are  good  and  bad  of  them. 
I  have  chanced  to  happen  upon  ex- 
treme specimens  of  both ;  and  I  must 
admit  that,  upon  the  whole,  I  have 
more  reason  to  rejoice  at  than  to  regret 
my.  intercourse  with  widows  and  at- 
torneys." 

Philalethes. 
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BURKE*S  FAME   AIO)   COBBEN's  FOLLT. 


We  once  asked  a  bluff,  hearty  speci- 
men of  the  old  English  Radical,  "What 
do  you  think  of  Mr.  Cobden  ?"  We 
shall  never  forget  his  reply.  His  an- 
swer was  terse  and  emphatic,  and  the 
sequel  has  shown  it  to  be  true — "  You 
may  rely  upon  it,  Cobden  is  sharp  and 
shallow," 

The  pamohlet  called  "  1793  and 
1853,"  like  all  the  writin;»s  and  speeches 
of  Mr.  Cobden,  furnishes  abundant 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  ••  sharp 
and  shallow"  brand  affixed  to  "the 
Manchester  manufacturer  "  by  the  Ra- 
dical reformer  we  have  quoted.  There 
is  in  all  that  comes  from  the  tongue  or 
pen  of  Mr.  Cobden,  what  we  may  call 
a  systematic  superficiality — the  form  of 
elementary  philosophy  without  any  of 
the  substance  of  profound  politics — 
the  flimsy  views  of  what  lawyers  call 
**  the  first  impression  of  a  case,"  to  the 
neglect  of  science,  precedent,  and  en- 
larged sense  —  so  constantly  and  per- 
severingly  exhibited,  that  we  can  onlv 
attribute  his  want  of  depth  and  breadth 
of  thinking  to  the  vices  of  clap- trap 
philanthropy,  and  the  pernicious  nabits 
of  platform  declamation.  Before  we 
advert  to  the  last  literary  effusion  from 
this  incessant  agitator,  lot  us  briefly 
characterise  its  author. 

To  a  clear  head  and  an  active  temper, 
Richard  Cobden  united  a  fluent  tongud 
and  a  vulgarly  ambitious  nature.  Bred 
in  Manchester  life,  he  possessed  the 
flippant  and  ever  ready  adroitness, 
the  familiarity  with  current  facLs,  and 
proficiency  in  the  skin-deep  political 
economy,  which  is  ever  founa  in  the 
half-read  sciolists  of  the  saucy  and 
sectarian  school  of  Manchester  politics. 
He  came  upon  English  political  life  at 
a  time  when  there  was  a  want  of  an 
eflective  tribune  and  active  popular 
speaker.  Cobbett,  in  talent  worth  a 
thousand  Cobdens,  had  died  in  1835. 
Henry  Hunt  was,  in  all  senses  of  the 
term,  no  more.  Mr.  Joseph  Hume 
had  no  talents  for  stirring  popular  as- 
semblies or  exciting  the  multitude; 
and  the  only  exaggerations  in  which  he 
was  proficient  were  of  the  arithmetical 
kind.  Mr.  George  Grote,  with  all 
the  convictions,  had  none  of  the  capa- 
cities specially  requii-ed  for  an  English 


Radical  reformer,  and,  greatly  to  the 
advantage  of  historical  literature,  aban- 
doned  the  impulses  of  progressive  li- 
beralism for  the  interests  of  pennaneat 
literature.  Mr.  Henry  Warburton 
was  a  mere  superannuated  encyclope- 
dia in  breeches,  full  of  facts  that  had 
lost  their  significance,  sometimes  con- 
sulted, but  generally  neglected,  Mr. 
Thomas  Duncombe  was  a  mere  dandy 
demagogue,  a  pleasing  declaimer  of 
platform  platitudes — a  well-bred,  good- 
natured,  political  humbug,  that  laughed 
at  himself  and  all  mankind.  Mr. 
Thomas  Wakley,  his  colleague,  had 
more  talent  than  truth,  more  clever, 
ness  than  character  ;  a  man  whose 
tongue  was  often  listened  to,  but  rarely 
trusted.  In  those  days,  1834  to  1841, 
there  was  only  first-class  democratic 
genius,  one  far-famed  popular  speaker, 
but  a  host  of  influences,  which,  over  his 
recent  grave,  it  would  be  invidious  to 
characteri8e,interfered  with  O  'Connell's 
influence  over  democracy  in  England. 
It  was  at  such  a  time  that  Mr.  Cob- 
den entered  into  public  life,  the  par- 
liamentary spokesman  of  the  factory 
interest,  the  guide  and  tribune  of  the 
Manchester  party.  The  Whigs  could 
not  estimate  the  results  of  their  own 
Reform  bill.  The  scions  of  their  vaunt- 
ed families  were  more  skilled  in  figures 
of  rhetoric  than  arithmetic  —  their 
boasted  Russells,  Normanbys,  Mor- 
pctlis,  et  hoc  genus,  had  far  more  talent 
for  similes  than  statistics,  for  composing 
declamations,  than  for  calculating  bud- 
gets. With  some  fifty  members  to  his 
back  in  the  interest  of  the  factory  lords, 
with  the  want  of  a  good  popular  **cry  " 
at  the  time,  with  a  substantial  nionied 
interest  behind  him,  and  the  showy 
clap-traps  of  an  ad  captandum  question 
at  nis  command,  full  of  practical  de- 
tails, and  flushed  with  antagonism  to 
a  "proud  aristocracy,"  Mr.  Richard 
Cobden,  a  third-rate  tribune,who  could 
not  have  lived  for  an  hour  in  rivalry 
with  the  Girondist  chiefs  of  the  French 
Revolution — a  man  without  genius  of 
intellect,  or  greatness  of  heart — sharp, 

Suick,  but  superficial — was  enabled,  by 
le  blunders  of  one  party,  the  bullying 
of  another — by  tnmmmg  here,  and 
tergiversation  tnere — ^to  aid  in  carrying 
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a  much  disputed  question.  Nothing 
contributed  to  this  overrated  man's  no- 
toriety  more  than  the  artful  compli. 
ment  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who,  fore- 
seeing that  Lord  John  Russell  would 
more  suo  endeavour  to  appropriate  to 
himself  the  settlement  of  the  question^ 
by  his  allusion  to  ''the  unadorned  elo- 
quence of  Richard  Gobden,"  at  once 
advertised  the  success  of  the  Manches- 
ter  agitator,  and  balked  the  monopolis. 
in^  ambition  of  the  baffled  and  out- 
stripped Whig  leader. 

Fired  b^  his  triumph,  and  yet  per- 
haps having  an  uneasy  sensation  at 
heart  that  his  success  was  felt  to  be 
more  accidental  than  deserved,  Mr. 
Cobden  has  now  aimed  at  a  higher 
mark,  and  aspires  to  inaugurate  a  new 
popular  party  with  dubious  designs  in 
politics.  The  Quixotic  quietism  which 
this  un-English  demagogue  now  pro- 
fesses mnst  not  induce  us  to  treat  his 
machinations  with  contemptuous  ridi- 
cule or  listless  apathy.  In  the  times 
in  which  we  live  there  is  a  propensity 
to  inflammatory  folly,  as  if  mankind 
were  **  drunk  with  words ;"  as  if  the 
phrenetic  flatulence  of  popular  de- 
claimers  had  a  more  than  customary 
spell  in  disorganising  and  debauching 
those  many-headed  masses — "semper 
avidi  novarum  rerum."  Let  vi^lance 
be  maintained,  and  we  do  not  despair 
in  the  least  of  the  democratic  designs 
of  this  Manchester  agitator  being  over- 
come. 

Li  asking  our  readers  for  their  atten- 
tion now,  we  can  promise  them  not  to 
go  over  the  ground  occumed  already 
by  the  public  journals.  The  London 
and  provincial  press  of  the  empire  has 
dealt  out  severe  justice  to  the  shallow 
fallacies  of  this  angry  agitator  for 
peace,  whose  "  Liberalism  "  means  le- 
velling, whose  precedents  are  American, 
whose  principles  are  democratic  in  a 
plebeian  sense,  whose  sympathies  are 
more  cosmopolitan  than  British.  The 
flimsy  views  of  Mr.  Cobden  upon  the 
question  of  "  national  defences  *'  have 
'  been  too  signally  demolished  in  debate 
by  Lord  Palmerston,  and  in  contro- 
versy by  the  whole  press,  for  us  to 
engage  with  exploded  fallacies.  But 
a  most  important  part  of  Mr.  Cob- 
den's  "  1793  and  1853  **  has  been  ne- 
glected— we  mean  his  elaborate  detrac- 
tion from  the  signal  merits  of  Burke 
in  his  ''  Reflections  upon  the  French 
Revolution."  Observing,  that  Mr. 
Cobden   and  the  Manchester   party 


have  now  taken  up  a  new  position,  and 
that  they  have  avowed  ulterior  designs, 
it  becomes  of  the  first  importance  to 
fix  attention  on  the  grave  nature  of  the 
questions  they  have  raised,  and  it  is 
tnerefore  that  we  deem  it  to  be  most 
useful  to  expose  the  fatuity  of  Mr. 
Cobden*s  estimate  of  the  famous 
''Reflections"  of  Burke.  It  will  be 
well  for  us  here  to  mark  the  degree  of 
importance  which  we  attach  to  Mr. 
Cooden's  opinions  upon  Burke. 

It  is  in  politics  as  in  literature  or  the 
fine  arts;  the  estimation  in  which 
great  classical  writers  are  held  marks 
the  decree  of  culture  and  knowledge 
prevailing  amongst  admirers  or  de- 
tractors. When  Voltaire  ridiculed 
Shakspeare,  his  criticism  exposed 
only  tne  false  views  of  "  nature  "  held 
by  the  Frenchman.  The  old  formal 
modes  of  gardening  —  cutting  hedges 
into  batteries,  and  clipping  shrubs  into 
human  form,  attested  the  deformed 
ideas  of  beauty  amongst  the  mecha- 
nical landscape-gardeners  of  the  time. 
The  neglect  of  Milton's  "  Paradise 
Lost,'*  in  an  ase  when  the  rants  of  Nat 
Lee,  and  the  niyming  plays  of  Dryden 
were  deemed  sublime,  proved  the  de- 
based state  of  public  taste  in  the  days 
of  the  second  Charles.  The  popularity 
of  Minerva  Press  novels  amongst  read- 
ers who  deemed  Jane  Austen  insipid 
and  uninteresting,  showed  the  want  of 
fine  feeling  and  true  sense  in  the  sen- 
timental milliners'  girls,  who  preferred 
romantic  slip-slop  to  pictures  of  life  as 
faithful  to  nature  as  the  best  land- 
scapes of  Constable  or  Collins.  There 
were  readers  of  Irish  eloquence  at  one 
time  who  thought  Mr.  Charles  Phillips 
almost  equal  to  Grattan  or  Curran. 
There  were  to  be  found  playgoers  in 
the  English  and  Irish  theatres  who 
applauded  Mrs.  Pritchard  to  the  ne- 
glect of  Mrs.  Siddons,  who  cheered 
Miss  Walstein  and  carped  at  Miss 
O'Neil.  A  portion  of  the  low  London 
Whiffs  in  1812-15  followed  Mr.  Whit- 
bread —  "that  Demosthenes  of  bad 
taste  " — as  if  he  were  a  second  Charles 
Fox — and  abused  Mr.  Canning  as  an 
empty  declaimer.  There  were  Irish 
politicians  who  decided  that  the  Ca- 
tholic claims  should  be  entrusted  to 
the  advocacy  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett  in 
preference  to  Grattan  or  Lord  Plun- 
ket.  In  all  these  cases  —  the  things 
admired  and  the  things  not  approved 
of —  marking  with  damning  accuracy 
and  sdentific  precision  the  gradations  in 
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ignorance  of  the  tasteless  and  thought- 
less Vandal  herd.  If  a  man  told  as 
that  Mr.  Hume  was  a  better  popular 
speaker  than  Mr.  Cobden^  and  that 
Mr.  Cobden  was  a  greater  orator  than 
Lord  Derby,  we  all  know  what  esti- 
mate to  put  upon  the  taste  of  so  sapient 
a  judge. 

It  18  thus  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Cob- 
den's  disparagement  of  the  prophetic 
wisdom  and  comprehensive  science  of 
Burke's  "  Reflections  on  the  Revolu. 
tion."  That  great  work  is  the  great 
masterpiece  of  British  constitutional  po. 
litics.  We  can  allow  for  its  occasional 
exaggeration,  and  we  do  not  subscribe 
to  some  of  its  opinions.  But  to  its 
great  leading  views  upon  Christianity, 
upon  the  Church  in  these  countries, 
the  British  monarchy,  and  the  legisla- 
ture, we  cordially  subscribe.  In  doing 
so  we  only  echo  the  sentiments  of  aU 
Conservative  thinkers;  but  what,  on 
the  present  occasion,  is  of  more  impor- 
tance, we  carry  with  us  the  convictions 
of  all  that  is  sound  and  loyal  in  the 
Whig  party.  No  species  of  writing 
grows  so  rapidly  stale  as  political  dis- 
sertation on  passing  events ;  but ''  The 
Reflections"  differed  from  every  other 
political  work  in  o\;ir  literature.  It  is 
read  now  by  every  one  who  pretends 
to  a  good  education.  At  the  univer- 
fiities  and  in  the  inns  of  court,  it  is 
mastered  by  all  who  wish  for  proficiency 
in  moral  reasoning.  The  public  press 
of  the  Empire  attests  its  place  amongst 
the  political  statutes  of  journalism. 
As  a  wit  once  exclaimed — **  Our  very 
sign-boards  show  that  there  was  once 
a  Titian  in  the  world,  and  all  our 
leading  articles  remind  us  of  the  exis- 
tence of  a  Burke  I" 

That  great  work  produced,  on  its  ap- 
pearance, a  sensation  without  parallel 
before  or  since  in  political  writings. 
It  was  not  an  age  of  shilling  editions, 
but  eighteen  thousand  copies  of  it  were 
sold  at  once  in  England,  and  not  less 
than  sixteen  thousand  found  their  way 
over  the  Continent.  It  was  the  first 
trumpet-call  to  Christendom,  to 
"rouse  itself  from  the  harlot-lap  of 
apathy,"  and  gird  itself  against  the 
dangers  and  seductions  of  ue  French 
philosophy.  We  owe  it  to  the  memory 
and  genius  of  our  iUujstrious  countrv- 
man,  to  guard  his  fame  against  the 
calumniatmg  disparagement  of  the 
Manchester  levellers;  and  however 
feeble  may  be  the  hands  that  undertake 
his  defence,  we  may  say  that  nowhei'e 


could  Burke's  character  be  more  ad- 
propriately  vindicated  than  in  the 
pages  of  the  Dublin  Universitt  Ma- 
gazine," because  our  national  Uni- 
versity was  the  first  public  body  in  the 
empire  to  confer  upon  him  honorary 
distinction  for  that  great  work.  His 
afiecting  letter  to  the  Provost  on  the 
receipt  of  the  degree  of  "D.  C.L.," 
cannot  be  read  without  emotion  by 
every  son  of  Alma  Mater — ^that  benig- 
nant parent  who  was  the  first  also  to 
confer  literary  reward  on  Burke's  great 
friend,  Johnson. 

We  do  not,  of  course,  pretend  to 
think  that  the  fame  of  Burke,  any  more 
than  the  glory  of  the  Great  Duke,  can 
be  disparaged  by  the  words  of  Mr. 
Cobden.  Our  wish  is  rather  to  ex- 
pose the  shallowness  and  unconstitu- 
tional character  of  the  Manchester 
school,  its  democratic  tendency,  and  its 
dangerous  principles.  When  a  great 
classical  manual  of  English  politics  is 
scouted  as  "  a  philippic  "  and  ''  decla- 
mation," and  when  we  are  told  of  its 
author's  **  reason  and  judgment  being 
overborne,"  and  of  '*  the  monomania" 
of  its  writer,  it  is  worth  while  setting 
against  the  writer  of  "  1853  and  1793" 
the  views  of  persons  that  he  must  him- 
self admit  to  have  been  as  "  liberal " 
almost  as  he  himself  could  desire.  In 
upholding,  by  the  authority  of  great 
names,  the  wisdom  and  philosophy  of 
Burke's  '*  Reflections,"  we  will  not 
quote  from  Tory  writers,  though  we 
could  cite  profound  and  brilliant  testi- 
monies to  Burke's  great  masterpiece 
from  the  pens  of  Scott,  Coleridge, 
Southey,  Mr.  Canning,  Chief  Justiee 
Bushe,  Mr.  Croker,  and  a  host  of  other 
eloquent  recorders  of  the  power  of  that 
classical  production.  We  will  prefer 
to  bring  the  testimonies  of  '*  Whigs 
and  something  more"  to  bear  against 
Mr.  Cobdcn's  shallow  opinion  ;  and 
for  that  purpose  we  can  do  nothing 
better  than  take  the  names  of  severu 
noted  Liberals,  who  are  incidentally 
alluded  to  by  the  writer  of  *'  1793  and 
1851."  We  will  see  the  recorded  opi- 
nions, in  their  mature  years,  of  the  cele- 
brated Dumont  (the  friend,  ally,  and 
biographer  of  Mirabeau),  of  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  of  Charles  James  Fox,  of 
Sir  Philip  Francis,  each  and  all  of  whom 
were  sympathisers  with  the  French 
Bevolution,  and  of  course  opposed  to 
the  declaration  of  war  in  1793 ;  and 
to  these  authorities  we  will  add  the 
names, of  other  zealous  Foxite  Whigs, 
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both  of  them  also  opposed  to  the  war 
of  1793— the  celebrated  Dr.  Fair,  and 
the  late  eminent  Professor  Smyth,  of 
Cambridge. 

But  before  contrasting  the  opinions 
of  those  noted  and  most  accomplished 
Whig  orators  and  writers  with  the 
flippant  ignorance  of  the  Manchesterian 
leader,  we  wish  to  mark  emphatically 
the  important  fact,  upon  wnich  sum. 
cient  stress  has  not  been  laid  by  former 
writers,  that  the  '' Keflections"  of 
Burke  were  not  written  upon  a  hasty 
survey  of  French  affairs.  He  had 
ever,  from,  the  time  of  the  American 
war,  and  previous  to  it,  studied  the 
affairs  of  France  with  great  attention, 
of  which  we  find  some  proof,  amongst 
others,  in  the  very  remarkable  allusion 
to  the  financial  state  of  France,  in  his 
celebrated  reply  to  Mr.  Grenville's 
''  State  of  the  Nation,"  wherein  Burke 
observes— 

"  Under  such  extreme  straitness  and  dis- 
traction labours  the  whole  body  of  the  French 
finances ;  so  far  does  their  charge  outrun 
their  supply  in  every  particular,  that  no 
man,  I  believe,  has  considered  their  affairs 
with  any  degree  of  attention  or  information, 
but  must  hoarly  look  for  some  extraordi- 
nary convulsion  In  the  whole  system,  the 
effects  of  which  on  France,  and  even  all  over 
Europe,  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture.** 

In  the  foregoing  passage,  the  ''mens 
pnesaga  futuri"  looKs  to  the  efiects  on 
**  all  Europe,*'  of  French  affairs.  Bat 
let  us  turn  to  Prior's  Biography,  and 
see  how  Burke's  mind  was  affected  by 
a  visit  to  France,  many  years  before 
1789:— 

<*  In  1778,  Mr.  Burke  visited  France.  In 
the  following  sessions  of  parliament,  *he 
pointed  out,'  says  his  biographer,  'the 
conspiracy  of  atheism  to  the  watchful  jea- 
lousy of  government.  He  said  that,  though 
not  fwA  of  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  secular 
arm  to  suppress  doctrines  and  opinions,  yet, 
if  ever  it  was  raised,  it  should  be  against 
those  enemies  of  their  kind  who  would  take 
from  man  the  noblest  prerogative  of  his 
nature,  that  of  being  a  religious  animal. 
Already,  under  the  systematic  attacks  of 
those  men,  I  see,  said  Mr.  Bnrke,  many 
of  the  props  of  good  government  and  religion 
beginning  to  lall';  I  see  propagated  prin- 
ciples which  will  not  leave  to  religion  even  a 
toleration,  and  make  virtue  herself  less  than 
a  njune.  Memorable  words,  indeed,'  says 
the  biographer,    *when  we  consider   their 

We  will  now  dte  the  most  remark. 


able  political  prophecy  that  any  states. 
man  ever  made;  and  blind  must  be 
the  prejudice,  and  besotted  the  under- 
standing,  which  will  not  admire  the 
extraordinary  powers  of  divining  fu- 
ture events,  as  shown  in  the  following 
letter  from  Burke  to  Lord  Charle- 
mont.  It  is  valuable  also,  as  being  the 
earliest  recorded  proof  of  his  opinions 
on  the  affairs  of  1789.  We  specially 
request  the  attention  of  the  reader 
to  it:— 

'*  As  to  us  hers,  our  thoughts  of  eveiy 
thing  at  home  are  suspended  by  our  asto- 
nishment at  the  wonderful  spectacle  which 
is  exhibited  in  a  neighbouring  and  rival 
country.  What  spectators  and  what  actors ! 
England  gazing  with  astonishment  at  a 
French  struggle  for  liberty,  and  not  knowing 
whether  to  blame  or  to  applaud. 

^  The  thing,  indeed,  though  I  thought  I 
saw  something  like  it  in  progress  for  several 
years,  has  still  something  in  it  paradoxical 
and  mysterious.  The  spirit  it  is  impossible  not 
to  admire,  but  the  old  Parisian  ferocity  has 
broken  out  in  a  shocking  manner.  It  is  true 
that  this  may  be  no  more  than  a  sudden  ex* 
plosion :  if  so,  no  indication  can  be  taken 
from  it ;  but  if  it  should  be  character  rather 
than  accident,  then  that  people  are  not  fit 
for  liberty,  and  must  have  a  strong  hand, 
like  that  of  their  former  masters,  to  coerce 
them. 

^  Men  must  have  a  certain  fond  of  natural 
moderation  to  qualify  them  for  freedom,  else 
it  becomes  noxious  to  themselves,  and  a  pei^ 
feet  nuisance  to  everybody  else.  What  will 
be  the  result  it  is  hard  I  think  still  to  say. 
To  form  a  solid  constitution  requires  wisdom 
as  well  as  spirit ;  and  whether  the  French 
possess  wise  heads  amongst  them — or,  if  they 
possess  such,  whether  they  possess  authority 
equal  to  their  wisdom — is  yet  to  be  seen.  In 
the  meantime,  the  progress  of  this  whole 
aflkir  is  one  of  the  most  curious  matters  of 
speculation  that  ever  was  exhibited.** — 
Bwrke  to  Lord  CharUmonty  9«4  Augwtt,  1789, 
ihrw  weeks  after  taking  the  Bastile,  Prior't 
Life,  voL  iL  pp.  41-42  {  and  vide  HardyU 
JAfe  of  CharkmonL 

The  foregoing  letter  is  certainly  an 
astonishing  manifestation  of  political 
foresight ;  and  yet  the  tone  of  it  is  in 

g)rfect  consistency  with  the  whole  of 
urke's  philosophy.  Politicians  of  the 
Cobden  class  have  ofYen  asserted  that 
Burko  changed  his  principles.  He  did 
not  do  so.  The  American  Revolutioa 
and  the  French  Revolution  were 
changes  in  human  affairs  proceeding 
on  totally  different  principles,  and 
worked  upon  by  different  causes ;  and 
there  cannot  be  the  least  analogy  ia 
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the  political  reasoning  applied  to  those 
two  great  changes.  But  let  us  pro> 
ceed  to  confront  Mr.  Cobden  with 
our  promised  testimony  from  Liberal 
writers,  as  to  the  sound  principles  of 
Burke's  "  Reflections. "  The  first  that 
we  shall  appeal  to  is  Dumont : — 

"This  work,  beaming  with  genius  and 
eloquence,  though  composed  at  an  age  when 
imagination  is  on  the  decline,  created  two 
parties  in  England.  Events  have  but  too 
much  justified  it;  but  it  remains  to  be  de- 
termined whether  the  war  cry,  which  it 
raised  against  France,  has  not  contributed 
to  the  violence  which  characterised  that 
period.  It  is  possible  that,  in  calling  the 
attention  of  governments  and  people  of  pro- 
perty to  the  dangers  which  were  connected 
with  this  new  political  religion,  Mr.  Burke 
may  have  been  the  saviour  of  Europe.** — 
Dumont^  quoted  hy  Professor  Smyth,  p.  291, 
voL  iii.* 

The  reader  will  recollect  that  Du. 
xnont  was  an  Ultra-Liberal  of  the  most 
determined  school — the  secretary  and 
advocate  of  Mirabeau,  and  the  prose- 
lyte  of  Bentham's  views  of  morality, 
of  which  the  Genevese  publicist  was 
the  ablest  propagandist,  x  et  Dumont, 
writing  in  the  calmness  of  his  study, 
after  the  frenzy  of  the  Revolution 
bad  passed  away,  speaks,  as  in  the 
foregoing  passa^,  of  Burke,  as  being 
"the  saviour  of  Europe."  The  next 
testimony  that  we  will  offer  is  that  of 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,  of  whose  "Vin- 
dicffi  Gallicae,"  Mr.  Cobden  fp.  33) 
says:  "It  was  the  most  masterly  of 
the  replies  to  Burke ;"  and  he  talxs  of 
its  "far  closer  logic."  He  appears 
not  to  be  aware  that  Sir  J.  Mackintosh 
became  a  convert  to  Burke's  views, 
as  the  following  confession  of  Sir  James 
sufficiently  proves :— 

"  Since  that  time  a  melancholy  experience 
has  undeceived  me  on  many  subjects,  on 
which  I  was  then  the  dupe  of  my  own  en- 
thusiasm  I  can  with  truth 

affirm  that  I  subscribe  to  your  general  prin- 
ciples, and  am  prepared  to  shed  my  blood 
in  defence  of  the  laws  and  constitution  of 
my  country." — Mackintosh  to  Burke,  in  De^ 
eember,  1796  ;  Memoirs,  voL  t,  p.  88. 

And  when  Mackintosh  afterwards 
visited  Paris,  and  his  health  was 
d  runk,  as  the  defender  of  the  Revolu- 


tion, ho  had  the  courage  to  say  that 
the  French  had  themselves  refuted  his 
**Vindic8B  Gallicaj."  We  will  next 
adduce  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Parr.  He 
was  a  steady  opponent  of  the  French 
war,  and  on  that  and  other  questions 
was  a  zealous  Foxite  Whig.  Here  is 
his  sober  and  critical  testimony  to  the 
permanent  and  abiding  value^of  "  The 
Reflections":— 

"  He  (Mr.  Burke)  has  spread  before  the 
world  many  adamantine  and  imperishable 
truths,  which  unfold  the  secret  springs  of 
human  actions,  and  their  efiects  upon  human 
happiness;    many  in   which  he  unites  the 
ready  discernment  of  a  statesman  with  the 
profound    views    of  a  philosopher;   many 
which,  at  all  times  and  in  all  countries,  must 
deserve  the  consideration  of  all  governments 
and  all  subjects ;  many  which  the  principle 
of  the  British  constitution  amply  justified, 
and  in  which  the  good  morals  and  the  good 
order  of  society  were  interested  deeply  and 
permanently." 

So  speaks  Dr.  Parr,  in  PhilopatrU 
Varvicencis,  Sir  Philip  Francis  is  an* 
other  of  the  names  cited  in  support,  by 
Mr.  Cobden.  Well,  let  us  see  what 
was  the  opinion  of  Francis  upon  Burke. 
In  his  "Letter  Missive  to  Liord  Hol- 
land,'- p.  17,  Francis  writes :-~ 

'*In  my  long  inthnacy  with  Edmund 
Burke,  to  m«  a  great  and  venerable  name, 
it  could  not  escape  me,  nor  did  he  wish  to 
conceal  it,  that  Cicero  was  the  model  on 
which  he  laboured  to  form  his  own  charao- 
ler,  in  eloquence,  in  policy,  in  ethics,  and 
philosophy.  With  this  view,  he  acted  on  a 
principle  of  general  imitation  only,  and, 
in  my  opinion,  infinitely  surpassed  the 
original.** 

Gentlemen  who  thinly  that  a  copy  of 
the  Times  is  ''more  valuable  than 
all  (!)  the  works  of  Thucydides,"  will 
not  perhaps  care  for  a  genius  being 
held  superior  to  Cicero  in  the  opinion 
of  the  brilliant  Francis ;  but  it  is  a 
rule  in  law  that  a  party  cannot  impeach 
his  own  witness,  and  Francis  is  one  of 
those  called  bv  Mr.  Cobden.  But  now 
we  must  recal  the  most  ignorant  and 
impudent  passage  that  ever  came  from 
Mr.  Cobden's  tongue  or  pen :-. 

**  You  ask  me  to  direct  y<m  to  the  best 
sources  of  Information  for  those  particulars 


*  Compare  Mr.  Macaulay's  remarks  on  this  expression  of  Dumont  quoad  Borke  (Edtn" 
lurgh  JReview,  Vol.  LY.,  p.  856). 
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of  the  origin  of  the  French  war  to  which  I 
briefly  allnded  in  my  last  letter.  What  an 
iUostration  does  this  afford  of  our  habitual 
neglect  of  the  most  important  part  of  his- 
tory, namely,  that  which  refers  to  our  own 
country,  and  more  immediately  affects  the 
destinies  of  the  generation  to  which  we  be- 
long !  If  you  feel  at  a  loss  for  the  facts 
necessary  for  forming  a  judgment  upon  the 
events  of  the  last  century,  how  much  more 
inaccessible  must  that  knowledge  be  to  the 
mass  of  the  people.*  In  truth,  modem  £n- 
glleh  history  is  a  taoooed  study  in  our  com- 
mon schools,  and  the  young  men  of  our 
uniYersities  acquire  a  far  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the 
Pnnic  and  Peloponnesian  wars,  than  of  the 
wars  of  the  French  Revolution." 

At  Manchester  it  would  seem  that 
they  have  not  yet  heard  of  such  men 
as  the  late  Dr.  Arnold,  Professor 
Smyth  of  Cambridge,  or  Sir  James 
Stephen.  TV  hen  His  Royal  Highness 
Prince  Albert  visited  Cambridge  pub- 
lidv,  he  paid  only  one  private  visit, 
ana  that  was  to  the  late  estimable  and 
candid  Professor  Smyth,  the  author  of 
five  elaborate  and  learned  volumes  on 
modem  hbtory,  three  of  them  being 
devoted  to  the  French  Revolution. 
Professor  Smyth  was  a  Foxite  Whig  in 
opinions,  and  was  not  an  advocate  of 
the  war  of  '93,  but  here  is  his  testimony 
to  those  *'  Rieflections"  disparaged  by 
Mr.  Cobden:— 

'*  Never  was  there  snch  a  nurror  of  ia- 
atruction  held  up  to  all  men  of  popular  feel- 
ings, of  whatever  country  and  age.  The 
greet  maxims,  the  fundamental  truths  it 
contains,  are  not  only  invaluable  but  im- 
measurable. I  must  beg  to  observe,  that  I 
read  it  over  and  over  again,  and  as  the 
events  of  the  world  come  crowding  and 
changing  upon  every  year,  with  more  and 
more  admiration  at  the  profound  philosophy 
which  it  contains,  at  the  extraordinary 
powers  that  pTx>dncedit.*' — Profeuor  Snufth's 
LedMres,  vol.  ill  p.  290. 

And  in  noticins  Mackintosh's  reply 
to  Burke«  the  Professor  says  :— 

"Mr.  Burke,  whose  inspiration  was  of  a 
diviner  nature,  and  rose  superior  to  the  giddy 
passions  of  the  hour.** 

Mr.  Cobden  says  that  he  is  fond  of 
reading  Hansard.  We  will  treat  him 
to  a  scrap  from  it,  in  which  the  Speaker 
alludes  to  Burke  :— 

*'£veiything  that  I  know  in  politics  I 
owe  to  him." — Fori,  Deb,^  vol.  xxix,  p. 
392. 


Who  was  the  speaker  ?  It  was  none 
other  than  Charles  Fox,  who  also  ut- 
tered the  following  sentiment,  which 
we  commend  to  the  Manchester  level- 
lers:— 

"  No  government  would  be  a  fit  one  for 
British  subjects  to  live  under  which  did  not 
contain  its  due  weight  of  aristocracy,  because 
I  consider  that  to  be  the  proper  poise  of  the 
constitution."  —  Debate  on  Canada  BUI, 
1791. 

And  as  Mr.  Cobden  prefers  the  Times 
so  much  as  a  historian  to  Thucydides 
and  "all  his  works,"  we  refer  him  to 
the  Times  of  February  27,  1828,  in 
which  he  will  find,  in  speaking  on  the 
Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  that  Mr. 
Brougham  declared  his  "veneration 
for  the  character  of  Mr.  Burke" — and 
Lord  Brougham  is  another  witness 
cited  against  Burke  by  Cobden;  and 
we  may  add  that  the  character  of  Burke 
by  Brougham,  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Cob- 
den,  was  deemed  unjust  to  his  fame  by 
such  excellent  judges  as  Mackintosh 
and  the  late  learned  Charles  Butler. 

We  will  close  this  list  of  Whig  tri- 
butes to  Burke's  character  and  fame 
by  referring  to  Green's  "Diary  of  a 
Lover  of  a  Literature,"  where  that 
writer  gives  his  testimony  to  the  con. 
sistencY  of  Burke's^  general  views 
throughout  his  illustrious  life  i-^ 

"  The  conversation  then  turned  on  Burke, 
against  whom,  for  his  late  conduct,  his  lord- 
ship bears  an  enmity  approaching  to  rancour. 
I  ventured,  notwithstuiding,  to  remark  tiiat 
I  saw  so  distinctly  the  principles  of  his  pre- 
sent opinions  scattered  through  his  former 
works,  that,  oould  the  cass  of  the 
French  Revolution  have  been  htpo- 
theticallt  put  to  me  eight  tears 
ago,  i  should  have  fredicted  that 
he  would  take  pbeci8bly  the  course 
HE  HAS  PURSUED.  The  csre,  indeed,  with 
which  this  wonderful  man,  during  a  long 
series  of  strenuous  opposition  to  Uie  mea- 
sures of  government,  uniformly  occupied  his 
ground,  and  the  caution  with  which  he  qua- 
lified his  reasonings — a  care  and  caution 
which  really  seemed  superfluous  on  the  occa- 
sion— might  almost  indicate  that  he  foresaw 
the  time  would  come,  when  he  should  be 
glad  to  urge  a  very  different  strain  of  argu- 
ment ;  as  we  can  scarcely,  however,  give  him 
credit  for  such  foresight,  it  unquestionably 
affords  a  most  extraordlnaiy  example,  in  a 
mind  so  vehement  and  impassioned,  of  the 
predominance  of  philosophical  over  party- 
spirit." 


Mr.  Cobden  tells  us  to  ''mind  dates; 
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the  date  of  the  foregoing  passage  is  Oc- 
tober 9th,  1796,  and  the  nobleman  re- 
fen-ed  to  is  Lord  Chedworth. 

Like  others  of  his  *'  sharp  and  shal- 
low" school,  Mx.  Cobden  is  misled 
about  Burke,  by  the  seeming  contra- 
riety between  that  great  man's  actions 
in  relation  to  the  American  and  French 
revolutions.  As  we  have  previously 
intimated,  they  were  revolutions  of  the 
most  opposite  kind.  His  principles 
were  the  same,  but  his  aeductioiu 
were  opposite,  as  Coleridge  has  truly 
explained  in  his  "  Biographia  Litera- 
ria  :"— 

"  Let  the  scholar,  who  doubts  this  aaser- 
tion,  refer  only  to  the  speeches  and  writings 
of  Edmand  Burke  at  the  commencement  of 
the  American  war,  and  compare  them  with 
his  speeches  and  writings  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  French  Revolution.  He  will 
find  the  principles  exactly  the  soma  and 
the  deductions  the  same ;  but  the  practical 
inferences  almost  opposite,  in  the  one  case, 
from  those  drawn  in  the  other;  yet  in 
both  equally  legitimate,  and  in  loth  equally 
confirmed,  by  the  results.  Whence  gaiued 
be  this  superiority  of  foresight  ?  Whence 
arose  the  striking  difference^  and  in  most  in- 
stances even  the  discrepancy  between  the 
grounds  assigned  by  Aim,  and  by  those  who 
voted  vnth  him,  on  the  same  questions? 
How  are  we  to  explain  the  notorious  fact, 
that  the  speeches  and  writings  of  Edmund 
Burke  are  more  interesting  at  the  present 
day,  than  they  were  found  at  the  time  of 
their  first  publication,  while  those  of  his 
illustrious  confederates  are  either  forgotten, 
or  exist  only  to  furnish  proofs  that  the  same 
conclusion,  which  one  roan  had  deduced 
scientifically,  may  be  brought  out  by  another 
in  consequence  of  errors,  that  luckily  chanced 
to  neutralise  each  other  ?  It  would  be  un- 
handsome as  a  conjecture,  even  were  it  not, 
as  it  actually  is,  false  in  point  of  (act,  to  at- 
tribute this  ditference  to  deficiency  of  talent 
on  the  part  of  Burke's  ftiends,  or  of  expe- 
rience, or  of  historical  knowledge.  The 
satisfactory  solution  is,  that  Edmund  Burke 
possessed,  and  had  sedubusly  sharpened  that 
eye,  which  sees  all  things,  actions,  and 
events,  in  relation  to  the  Imos  that  determine 
their  existence  and  circumscribe  their  possi- 
bility. He  referred  habitually  to  principles. 
He  was  a  sdentyie  statesman,  and  therefore 
a  «eer.  For  every  principle  contains  in  its<df 
the  germ  of  a  prophecy ;  and,  as  the  prophetic 
power  is  the  essential  privilege  of  science,  so 
the  fulfilment  of  its  oracles  supplies  the  out- 
ward, and  (to  men  in  general)  the  on^  test 
of  its  claim  to  the  title," 

But,  perhaps,  the  character  of  the 
American  llevolution  has  never  been 
better  steted  than  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  in 


his  "indication  of  the  Britijh  Con^ 
stitution  :"— 

*^He  is  a  short-sighted  politician  who 
dates  the  constitution  of  the  United  Stotcs 
from  1780.  It  was  establi<>hed  by  the  pil- 
grim fathers  a  century  and  a  half  before, 
and  influenced  a  people  practised  from  their 
cradles  in  the  duties  of  self-govemmeot. 
The  pilgrim  fathers  brought  to  their  land  of 
promise  the  laws  of  England,  and  a  republi- 
can religion;  and,  blended  together,  these 
formed  the  old  colonial  constitution  of  Anglo- 
America.  The  transition  from  such  a  gp> 
vemment  to  the  polity  of  Washington,  was 
certainly  not  greater  in  degree,  than  the  dif- 
fejence  between  Great  Britain  of  1829,  and 
our  country  at  this  hour.  The  Anglo-Ame- 
ricans did  not  struggle  for  liberty  ?  they 
struggled  for  independence ;  and  the  freedom 
and  the  free  mstitutions  they  had  long  en- 
joyed, secured  for  them  the  great  object  of 
their  severe  exertions.  He  who  looks  upon 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  as  a  new 
people,  commits  a  moral,  if  not  an  historical 
anachronism.^* 

It  is  one  of  the  merits  of  Bancroft's 
history,  that  it  illustrates  in  detail  the 
foregoing  view,  and  reproduces  the 
past  life  of  America. 

Like  all  levellers,  Mr.  Cobden  has  a 
humour  for  "equality."  Hear  how 
the  **  Great  Un-EngUshman  "  (a  name 
that  will  stick  to  him)  disserts  upon 
*•  equality :" — 

"When  told  that  the  present  emperor 
possesses  absolute  and  irresponsible  power,  I 
answer  by  citing  three  things  which  he  couM 
not,  if  he  would,  accomplish  :  he  could  not 
endow  with  lands  and  tithes  otie  religion 
as    the   exclusively   paid    religion   of   the 
state,   although  he  selected  for  the  privi- 
lege the    Roman  Catholic  Church,  which 
comprises    more   than    nine-tenths  of  the 
French  people :  he  could  npt  create  an  he- 
reditary peerage,   with  estates  entailed   by 
a  law  of  primogenituie :    and  he  could  not 
impose  a  tax  on  successions,  which  should 
apply  to  personal  property  only,  and  leave 
real  estate  free.     IHiblie  opinion  in  France  is 
an  insuperable  obstacle  to  any  of  these  mea- 
sures becoming  law ;  because  they  outrage 
that  spirit  of  eqnaUtif^  which  is  the  sacred 
and  mviolable  principle  of  1789.     Novr,  if 
Louis  Napoleon  were  to  declare  his  determi- 
nation to  carry  these  three  measures,  u}hkk 
are  da  in  fidl  force  in  England,  as  a  pari  of 
his  imperial  regime,  his  throne  would  not  be 
worth  twenty-four  hours'  purchase ;  and  no- 
body knows  this  better  than  he  and  they  who 
surround  him.     I  am  penning  these  pages  in 
a  maritime  county.      Stretching  finom  the 
sea,  right  across  to  the  verge  of  the  next 
county,  and  embracing  great  part  of  the  pa- 
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riflh  in  which  I  sit,  are  the  estates  of  three 
proprietors,  which  extend  in  almost  unbroken 
masses  for  upwards  of  twenty  miles.  The 
residence  of  one  of  them  is  surrounded  with 
a  walled  park  ten  miles  in  circumference. 
Kot  only  could  not  Louis  Napoleon  create 
throB  such  entailed  estates  in  a  province  of 
France,  but  were  he  to  declare  himself  fa- 
vourable to  such  a  state  of  things,  it  would 
be  fatal  to  his  popularity.  Public  opinion, 
by  which  alone  he  reigns,  would  instantly 
abandon  him.  Yet  this  landed  system  flou- 
rishes in  all  our  counties,  without  opposition 
&t  question.** 


<« 


Equality,"  Kke  "liberty,"  is  a 
term  compound  and  relative.  There 
is  true  and  false  equality,  and  we 
prefer  an  equality  of  rights  and  aspira- 
tions, like  tbe  English  system,  to  an 
equality  of  privation  like  the  French 
one.  Most  admirably  has  Mr.  Disraeli 
said,  in  his  "  Yindicatiop  of  the  Eng- 
lish  Constitution,"  in  a  passage  of 
which  the  concluding  sentence  reads 
with  strange  effect  at  the  prescot 
time  :-^ 

**  The  basis  of  English  society  is  equality. 
But  here  let  us  distinguish :  there  are  two 
kinds  of  equality ;  there  is  the  equality  that 
levels  and  destroys,  and  the  equality  that 
elevates  and  createa  It  is  this  last,  this 
sublime,  this  celestial  equaUty,  that  animates 
the  laws  of  England.  The  principle  of  the 
first  equality,  base,  terrestrial,  Gallic,  and 
grovelling,  is  that  no  one  should  be  privi- 
l^ed ;  the  principle  of  English  equality  is, 
that  every  one  should  be  privileged.  Thus 
the  meanest  subject  of  our  King  is  born  to 
great  and  important  privileges ;  an  English- 
man, however  humble  may  be  his  birth, 
whether  he  be  doomed  to  the  plough  or  des- 
tined  to  the  loom,  is  bom  to  the  noblest  of 
all  inheritances,  the  equality  of  civil  rights ; 
be  is  born  to  freedom,  he  is  bom  to  justice, 
and  he  is  bom  to  property.  There  is  no 
station  to  which  he  may  not  aspire ;  there  is 
no  master  whom  he  is  obliged  to  serve ;  there 
is  no  magistrate  who  dares  imprison  him 
against  the  law ;  and  the  soil  on  which  he 
labours  must  supply  him  with  an  honest  and 
decorous  maintenance.  These  are  rights  and 
privileges  as  valuable  as  King,  Lords,  and 
Commops ;  and  it  is  only  a  nation  thus 
schooled  and  cradled  in  tlie  principles  and 
practioM  of  freedom,  which,  indeed,  could 
maintain  such  institutions.  Thus  the  Eng- 
lish in  politics  are  as  the  old  Hebrews  in 
religion,  *a  favoured  and  peculiar  people.* 
As  equality  is  the  basis,  so  gradation  is  the 
superstracture ;  and  the  English  nation  is 
essentially  a  nation  of  classes,  but  not  of 
castes.  Hence  that  admirable  order,  which 
is  the  characteristic  of  our  society ;  for  in 
England  every  man  knows  or  finds  his  place ; 


the  law  has  supplied  every  man  with  a  posi- 
tion, and  nature  has  a  liberal  charter  to 
amend  the  arrangement  of  the  law.     Our 
equality  is  the  safety-valve  of  tumultuous 
spirits;    our  gradation  the  security  of  the 
humble  and  the  meek.     The  latter  take  re- 
fuge in  their  order ;  the  former  seek  relief  in 
emancipating    themselves    from    its    rank. 
English  equality  calls  upon  the  subject  to 
aspire;    French  equality  summons  him  to 
abase  himself.      In  England  the  subject  is 
invited  to  become  an  object  of  admiration  or 
respect ;  in  France  he  is  warned  lest  he  be- 
come an  object  of  envy  or  of  ridicule.     The 
law  of  England  has  invested  the  subject  with 
equality,  in  order  that  if  entitled  to  eminence, 
he  should  rise  superior  to  the  mass.     The 
law  of  France  has  invested  the  subject  with 
equality,  on  condition  that  he  prevent  the 
elevation  of  his  fellow.      English  equality 
blends  every  man*s  ambition  with  the  perpe- 
tuity of  the  state;    French  equality,  which 
has  reduced  the  subject  into  a  mere  indivi- 
dual, has  degraded  the  state  into  a  mere 
society.    English  equality  governs  the  sub- 
ject by  the  united  and  mingled  influences  of 
reason  and  imagination ;    French  equality 
having  rejected  imagination,  and  aspiring  to 
reason,  has,  in  realitj',  only  resolved  itself 
into  a  barren  fantasy.     The  constitution  of 
England  is  founded  not  only  on  a  profound 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  but  of  human 
nature  in  England :  the  political  scheme  of 
France  originates  not  only  in  a  profound 
ignorance  of  human  nature  in  general,  but  of 
French  human  nature  in  particular :  thus,  in 
England,  however  vast  and  violent  may  be 
our  revolulions,  the  constitution  ever  becomes 
more  firm  end  vigorous,  while  in  France  a 
riot  oversets  the  government,  and  after  half 
a  century  of  political  experiments,  one  of 
the  most  intellectual  of  human  races  has  suc- 
ceeded in  losing  every  attribute  of  a  nation, 

AND  HAS  SOUGHT  KEFUOB  FROM  ANARCHY 
IN  A  DESFOTISH  WITHOUT  LUSTRE,  WHICH 
CONTRADICTS  ALL  ITS  THEORIES,  AND  VIO- 
LATES ALL  THE  PRINCIPLES  FOR  WHICH  IT 
HAS  EVER  AFFECTED  TO  STRUGGLE.* 

But  while  these  pages  are  passing 
through  the  press,  our  attention  has 
been  directed  to  a  work  just  published, 
**  The  Courts  and  Cabinets  of  George 
III. ,  **  being  the  second  division  of  "  The 
Grenville  Papers."  Here  we  have  the 
private  letters  written  by  Lord  Gren- 
ville, Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  addressed  to  his  brother,  the 
Marquis  of  Buckingham.  Never  did 
any  letters  breathe  a  more  peace- 
loving  spirit.  On  the  17th  of  Au- 
gust, 1791,  Lord  Grenville  writes : — 

"  You  can  scarcely  form  an  idea  of  the  la- 
bour I  have  gone  through.  But  I  am  repaid 
by  the  maintenance  ofpeace^  which  i*  all  thit 
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cmmiry  hat  to  desire.  We  shall  now,  I  hope, 
for  a  very  long  period  indeed,  enjoy  this  bles- 
sing, and  cultivate  a  situation  of  prosperity, 
unexampled  in  our  history," 

And  still  more  important,  under  the 
date  of  November  7th,  1792  (•*mind 
dates,"  says  Mr.  Cobden),  Lord  Gren- 
ville  writes  confidentially  to  his  bro- 
ther : — 

"  All  my  ambition  is,  that  at  some  time 
hereafter,  when  I  am  freed  from  all  active 
concern  in  such  a  scene  as  this  is,  I  may  have 
the  inexpressible  satisfaction  of  being  able  to 
look  back  upon  it,  and  to  tell  myself  that  I 
have  contiftuted  to  keep  my  own  country,  at 
least,  a  little  longer  from  sharing  in  all  the 
evils  of  every  sort  that  surround  us." 

That  is  plain  enough,  and  emphatic ; 
but  let  Mr.  Cobden  mark  what  follows, 
and  digest  the  hint  about  ''raising 
wages" : — 

**  I  am  more  and  more  convinced  that  this 
can  only  be  done  by  keeping  wholly  and  en- 
tirely aloof,  and  by  watching  much  at  home, 
but  doing  very  little  indeed ;  endeavouring 
to  nurse  up  in  the  country  a  real  determina- 
tion to  stand  by  the  constitution  when  it  is 
attacked,  as  it  infallibly  will  be,  if  these 
things  go  on ;  and  above  all,  trying  to  make 
the  condition  of  the  lower  orders  amongst  us 
as  good  as  can  be  made.  To  this  view  I 
have  seen  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  the 
steps  taken  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
for  increasing  wages,"  &c  &c 

In  the  face  of  suchdecisiye  testimony, 
it  would  be  useless  to  appeal  to  further 
evidence  against  the  wild  and  ignorant 


asserdSons  of  Mr.  Cobden,  about  the 
English  ministers  of  1792,  being  "  the 
authors  of  the  war.**    Lord  Grenville 
uses  the  phrases,  "  If  these  things  are 
suffered  to  go  on  ;"  and  as  Mr.  Cob- 
den is  ignorant  of  the  transactions  of 
these  days,  we  will,  for  his  advanta^, 
elucidate  that  passage,  by  informi  ng  bim 
that  it  refers  to  those  seditious  sym- 
pathisers  with   anarchy  and  revolu- 
tion, who  attempted  to  debauch  ironi 
their  loyalty  the  masses  of  England  by 
their  "  Corresponding  Society,"  "  Revo- 
lution Society,"    *•  Society  for    Con- 
stitutional   Information,'*    and    other 
mischievous    leagues,    baptised    with 
mild  appellations.     ''  Boys !"  cried  an 
Irish  rebel  chief,    **when  ye    grasp 
the  pikes,  be  sure  to  say  you  want 
no   more   than    amelioration."       Mr. 
Thomas  Paine,  a  great  lover  of  peace 
and  true  religion,  was  then  foremost 
amongst  the  popular  misleaders  ;  but 
Mr.  Cobden,  in  his  review  of  these 
times,  never  mentions  even  his  name^ 
and  would  fain  have  the  reader  forget 
Mr.  Faine's  projects  and  appeals  to 
the  democrats.    We  had  intended  to 
have  exposed  in  detail  the  utter  igno- 
rance of  the  affairs  of  1792,  shown  by 
Mr.  Cobden,  but  we  need  not  do  so. 
We  have  preferred  to  do  justice  to  the 
memory  of  our  illustrious  countryman^ 
Burke,  by  vindicating  his   "Reflec- 
tions" from  the  aspersions  of  his  **  sharp 
and  shallow"  assulant,  by  coUectinj^ 
the  testimonies  even  of  Whigs  and  Li- 
berals to  the  permanently  abiding  va- 
lue of  the  greatest  masterpiece  of  poli- 
tical philosophy  to  be  found  iu  lite- 
rature. 
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The  revival  of  nature  in  Spring  is 
one  of  those  rare  phenomena  of  the 
exterior  worlds  which  never  presents 
itself  to  our  observation  or  imagination, 
without  perpetually  renewing  feelings 
of  wonder  and  delight.  Nouing  can 
state  the  infinite  variety  of  its  attrac* 
tions — not  even  the  changes  in  our  own 
mental  and  physical  organisation,  which 
80  materially  affect  most  other  things. 
The  wonderful  terrestrial  and  celestial 
phenomena  that  occur  every  day  of 
our  lives — the  rising  and  the  setting  of 
the  sun,  so  astonishing  for  their  regu* 
larity  and  importance*  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  the  tides,  and  the  perpetually- 
supplying  and  never-ezhausted  abun- 
dance of  the  rivers,  fail  to  awaken  those 
sensible  feelings  of  enjoyment  and  gra- 
titude which  the  conception  or  the  rea- 
lisation of  Sprinc;  produces.  No  ago, 
no  sex,  no  condition  of  life,  is  insensible 
to  the  approach  of  this  beautiful  sea- 
son, or  disappointed  when  it  arrives. 
To  the  child  emerging  out  of  babyhood, 
it  promises  the  paradise  of  the  mea- 
dow or  the  lawn;  end  the  only  floral 
games  which  yet  survive  in  the  world, 
flrom  which,  by  the  aid  of  a  few  bunches 
of  buttercups  and  daisies,  innocence 
and  health,  and  the  quick  fancy  of 
young  life»  can  extract  more  enjoy- 
ment, than  at  a  later  period  could  be 
derived  from  all  the  roses  of  the  East. 
To  the  boy,  and  to  the  girl  too,  it  un« 
folds  in  prospect  the  wider  world  of 
the  fields,  and  the  winding  green  roads 
of  the  remoter  country,  which  are  longed 
for  with  an  eagerness  which  seems  pro- 
phetic of  that  stronger  impulse,  which, 
in  a  few  years  later,  will  send  them 
forth  to  the  still  more  extensive  regions 
of  active  life.    To  the  lover  of  nature 
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itself,  it  presents  the  beautiflil  object 
of  his  affections,  in  the  most  charmine 
period  of  her  existence,  arrayed  in  au 
the  freshness  and  the  purity  of  youth ; 
while,  to  the  practical  naturalist,  it  un- 
folds the  minuter  phenomena  of  her 
existence,  which,  hived  up  in  such  de- 
lightful  books    as    that  of   White's 
''Selborne,"  shed  such  a  delicious  sa- 
vour of  the  country  around  the  winter's 
Are.    Need  we  speak  of  the  prospect  of 
freedom  and  vigour  which  it  holds  out 
to  the  feeble  and  the  invalid,  and  the 
hope  of  exchanging  the  monotony  of 
the  sick  room  for  the  infinite  variety  of 
the  hilLside,  the  valley,  or  the  shore  ? 
It  is  the  longed-for  studio  of  the  artbt-^ 
the  silent  academe  of  the  student— the 
trysting-time  of  the  lover — the  chosen 
school  for  meditation — and  the  most 
abundant  source  of  inspiration  to  the 
poet,  and  of  instruction,  as  well  as  of 
illnstration,  to  the  moralist.    It  is  thus 
that  the  sacred  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, written  by  men  who,  in  an 
immeasurably  high  degree,  united  in 
their  own  persons  the  grave  vocation 
of  the  teacher,  and  the  melodious  or^ 
ganisation  of  the  minstrel,  abound  with 
such  exquisite  and  touching  allusions 
to  the  outward  beauty  of  tots  aeasoui 
and  the  inward  lessons  which  it  iiu 
culcates.     Take,  for  instance,  the  cele- 
brated mystical  and  allegorical  invita- 
tion in  the  second  chapter  of  the  Song 
of  Solomon,  which,  as  it  were,  contains 
within  itself  t£e  essence  of  all  that  has 
ever  been  said  6r  sung  upon  the  same 
subject,  and  which,  by  the  transcen- 
dant  beauty  of  its  language  and  allu- 
sions, shares  in  the  perpetual  welcome 
which  the  season  it  so  exquisitely  de- 
scribes reoeiveS)  and  makes  the  descrip- 
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tion  be  read  with  the  Sftme  delight  upon 
its  last  repetition  as  at  its  first:— 

"Behold,  my  beloved  speaketh  to  me: 
arise,  make  haste,  my  love,  my  dove,  my 
beautiful  one,  and  come,  for  winter  is  now 
past,  the  rain  is  over  and  gone.  The  flowers 
have  appeared  in  our  land,  the  time  of 
pruning  is  come ;  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is 
heard  in  our  land;  the  fig-tree  bath  put 
forth  her  green  figs ;  the  vines  in  flower  yield 
their  sweet  smelL  Arise,  my  love,  my  beau- 
tifd  one,  and  come." 

But  it  is  the  Christian  religion  that^ 
in  an  especial  manner,  has  availed  it- 
self of  the  wonderful  working  of  Nature 
at  this  season,  for  the  illustration  of 
one  of  its  most  peculiar  doctrines  and 
consolatory  truths — namely,  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead.  Analogies  seldom 
Bquaro  at  every  side  with  the  thing 
compared;  but  few  copies  so  nearly 


resemble  their  prototypes  as  the  one 
under  consideration.  We  haye  here, 
life  out  of  death;  we  have  order  out  of 
confusion;  we  have  animation  out  of 
corruption;  and  organisation  out  of 
apparent  annihilation.  The  seed  rots 
before  it  revives,  and  the  flower  passes 
from  before  our  eyes,  and  lies  buried 
for  a  while  beneath  the  ground,  before 
it  re-appears  at  the  call  of  Spring— 

**  Another,  yet  the  Mune.** 

Before  we  proceed  to  describe  to  the 
best  of  our  humble  ability,  the  revival 
of  Nature,  under  this  consoling  aspect^ 
let  us  devote  a  few  simple  lines  to  one 
of  the  most  ordinary  sorrows  of  our 
lives — a  sorrow  that  instinctively  clings 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  as 
its  especial  recompense,  and  which  is 
its  best  protection  against  the  mutter- 
ings  of  rebellion,  and  the  temptation 
of  despair. 


DOLOBE8. 
BT  DKNIS  nOBBRCS  ll*OABTHT. 

The  moon  of  my  soul  is  dark,  Dolores, 
Dead  and  dark  in  my  breast  it  lies. 

For  I  miss  the  heaven  of  thy  smile,  Dolores, 
And  the  light  of  thy  brown  bright  eyes. 

The  rose  of  my  heart  is  gone,  Dolores, 
Bud  or  blossom,  in  vain  I  seek ; 

For  I  miss  the  breath  of  thy  lip,  Dolores, 
And  the  blush  of  thy  pearl-pale  chedc* 

The  pulse  of  my  heart  is  still,  Dolores— 
Dtill  and  chill  is  its  glowing  tide ; 

For  I  miss  the  beating  of  thine,  Dolores, 
In  the  vacant  space  by  my  side. 

But  the  moon  shall  revisit  my  soul,  Dolores, 
And  the  rose  shall  refresh  my  heart. 

When  I  meet  thee  again  in  heaven,  Dolores, 
Never  again  to  part. 


The  revival  of  the  plant  has  befin 
frequently  used  to  typify  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body,  but  the  greater  ana- 
logy has  never  been  applied,  as  far  as 
we  can  recollect,  as  an  illustration  of 
the  lesser.     It  is  this  inversion  of  the 


idea  that  has  suggested  to  us  the  foU 
lowing  lines,  which  might  easily  be  ex- 
press^ with  more  felicity,  and  ex- 
panded to  a  much  greater  length,  at  the 
risk,  however,  of  changing  a  congenial 
andaptcomparisoninto  a  fingid  coaoeit; 


TBS  BESUBBXCnON  OV  THS  DEAD. 
BT  DBBXI   VLOBBBOB   lf*OABTBr. 
Z. 

The  day  of  wintry  wrath  is  o*er. 
The  whirlwind  and  the  storm  have  pass'd^ 
The  whiten'd  ashes  of  the  snow 
Enwrap  the  ruined  world  no  more ; 
Nor  keenly  from  the  orient  blow. 
The  venom'd  hissings  of  the  blast. 
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n. 
The  frozen  tear-drops  of  despair. 
Have  melted  from  the  trembling  thorn, 
Hope  plumes  unseen  her  radiant  wing, 
Andlo,  amid  the  expectant  air. 
The  trumpet  of  the  Angel  Spring, 
Proclaims  the  Resurrection  mom. 

in. 
Oh  I  what  a  wave  of  gladsome  sound. 
Runs  rippling  round  the  shores  of  space. 
As  the  requicken*d  earth  upheaves 
The  swelling  bosom  of  the  ground. 
And  Death's  cold  pallor,  startled,  leaves 
The  deepening  roses  of  her  face. 

IT. 

Up  from  their  graves  the  dead  arise. 
The  dead  and  buried  flowers  of  Spring; 
Up  from  their  graves  in  glad  amaze. 
Once  more  to  view  the  long-lost  skiesi, 
Resplendent  with  the  dazzlmg  rays 
Of  their  great  coming  Lord  and  King. 

V. 

And,  lo !  even  like  that  mightiest  one. 
In  the  world's  last  and  awM  hour. 
Surrounded  by  the  starry  seven. 
So  comes  God's  greatest  work,  the  Sun, 
Upborne  upon  the  clouds  of  Heaven, 
In  pomp,  and  majesty,  and  power. 

VI. 

The  virgin  snowdrop  bends  its  head. 
Above  its  grave  in  grateful  prayer. 
The  daisy  ufts  its  radiant  brow, 
With  a  saint's  glory  round  it  shed. 
The  violet's  worth,  unhidden  now. 
Is  wafted  wide  by  every  air ; 

vn. 
The  parent  stem  reclasps  once  more. 
Its  long.lost  severed  buds  and  leaves ; 
Once  more  the  tender  tendrils  twine 
Around  the  forms  they  clasped  of  yore : 
The  very  rain  is  now  a  sign 
Great  Nature's  heart  no  longer  grieves. 

Tin. 
And  now  the  judgment  hour  arrives. 
And  now  their  final  doom  they  know ; 
No  dreadful  doom  is  theirs,  whose  birth 
Was  not  more  stainless  than  their  lives ; 
'Tis  goodness  calls  them  from  the  earth. 
And  mercy  tells  them  where  to  go. 

IX. 

Some  of  them  fly  with  glad  accord. 

Obedient  to  the  high  behest. 

To  worship  with  their  fra^ant  breath. 

Around  the  altars  of  the  L«ord ; 

And  some,  from  nothingness  and  death. 

Pass  to  the  heaven  of  beauty's  breast. 
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Oh  1  let  the  ninple  ^ncv  be, 
Propbetic  of  our  final  doom ; 
Grant  us»  O  I^ord !  i;?ben  from  the  sod. 
Thou  deisnest  to  call  us  too,  that  wa 
Pas9  to  the  bosom  of  our  God, 
From  the  dark  nothing  of  the  tomb. 


But  the  Angel  of  the  Spring,  whom 
we  have  here  made  the  Angel  of  the 
Resurrection,  is  not  the  onl^r  celestial 
bearer  of  sood  tidings  that  it  pleases 
the  Almighty  ruler  of  the  world  to 
send  to  it  duriug  its  annual  course. 
He  is  but  one  of  four — three  of  whom 
ever  stand  before  the  throne  of  God, 
ready  to  replace  in  turn  their  absent 
brother  as  he  ascends  and  gives  in  his 
report  of  his  stewardship  for  the  three 
months  that  the  earth  has  been  con- 
fided to  his  charge.  These  are,  of 
course,  the  Seasons.  The  ancients, with 
their  beautiful  and  plastic  ima^inaUous, 
idealised  and  moulded  them  into  divi- 
nities, as  indeed  they  did  most  things 
that  contributed  to  the  harmony  and 
beauty  of  the  world,  and  even  human 
nature  itself,  notwithstanding  its  wealu 
ness  and  its  deformities,  because  of  the 
inherent  heroism  and  loveliness  that 
lay  within  it.  Thus,  there  were  spirits  of 
the  winds  and  of  the  waters — the  sun  and 
the  planets  had  their  protecting  gods, 
or  were  deified  themselves,  and  the  vin. 
tage  and  the  harvest-time  were  ushered 
in  by  their  tutelary  divinities.  £ven 
abstract  ideas  took  a  substantial  shape 
before  their  eyes,  and  Strbnotu  stru^;- 

fled  bodily  with  the  Nemean  lion,  while 
(eautt  rose  with  the  Venus  of  the 
ocean,  from  that  foam  that  merely 
hardened  and  became  durable  in  the 
marble  of  Phidias.  This  imaginative 
mythology  has  long  since  disappeared, 
and  been  replaced  by  truer  and  no  less 
beautiful  notions  of  the  extent  of  invi. 
nble  spiritual  influences  afiSsoting  our- 


selves at  least.    The  pious  belief  en- 
tertained by  60  vast  a  portion  of  the 
Christian  world,  that  each  human  soul 
at  its  entrance  into  this  life  is  specially 
entrusted  to  the  care  of  a  Guardian 
Angel,  presents  such  a  touching  pic- 
ture of  solicitude  on  the  part  of  our 
common  Father,  and  connects  the  vi- 
sible and  invisible  worlds  together  by 
such  an  a£&ctine  link,  that,  leaving 
aside  altogether  the  grounds  on  wfaicE 
it  is  built,  and  looking  at  it  merely  in 
its  abstract  beauty,  surpasses  anytniDg^ 
that  poetry  has  ever  conceived,  or  Pa- 
ganism adored.    The  old  spiritual  ma- 
chinery of  the  universe,  as  we  see  it  in 
the  Greek  poets,  and  in  the  kindred  Eng- 
lish pages  of  the  Gre(  k-sonled  Shelley 
(in  lus  ''Prometheus")  was,  however,  ex- 
tremely beautiful,  and,  notwithstanding 
all  its  errors,  was  orthodoxy  itself  com- 
pared with  the  unspiritual  tendencies 
of  modern  materialism,  which  gives 
intelligence  and  prescience  to  the  very 
sod  under  our  feet,  which  is  either 
courageously  denied  or  niggardly  al- 
lowed to  the  great  First  Cause  himself. 
Betuming  then  to  our  notions  of  the 
four  angels,  we  beg  to  present  to  our 
readers  a  little  song  or  hymn  in  ho- 
sour  of  the  first.    As  he  is  the  young- 
est and  fairest  of  his  brethren,  and,  as 
according  to  our  present  idea,  he  is  the 
actual  dispenser  of  life  and  joy,  without 
any  reference  to  bygone  sufiering  and 
death,  we  shall  adopt  a  lighter  and 
more  lyrical  measure  than  would  be 
appropriate  for  the  solemn  considera- 
tions of  the  preceding  poem  :«> 


THX  FIRST  Off  TRB   ANGELS. 

BT  OKffIB  VLORBSOB  N'OAHTHT* 

I. 


Hush  I  hush !  through  the  azure  expanse  of  the  sky. 
Comes  a  low,  gentle  sound,  'twixt  a  laugh  and  a  sigh ; 
And  I  rise  from  my  writing,  and  look  up  on  high. 
And  I  kneel — for  the  first  of  God's  angels  is  nigh  1 


II. 


Oh  1  how  to  describe  what  my  rapt  eyes  descry  I — 

For  the  blue  of  the  sky  is  the  blue  of  his  eye ;  * 

And  the  white  clouds,  whose  whiteness  the  snow-flakes  outvie. 

Are  the  luminous  pinions  on  which  he  doth  fly ! 
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And  his  garments  of  gold  gleam  at  times  like  the  pyre 
Of  the  wests  when  the  sun  in  a  blaze  doth  expire  ;<-^ 
Now  tinged  like  the  orange — now  flaming  with  fix^  U-» 
Half  the  crimson  of  roses  and  purple  of  Tyre. 


IV. 


And  his  voicey  on  whose  accents  the  angels  have  huqg. 
He  himself  a  bright  angel,  immortal  and  youngs 
Scatters  melody  sweeter  the  green  buds  among. 
Than  the  poet  e'er  wrote,  or  the  nightingale  sung. 


V. 


It  comes  on  the  balm-bearins  breath  of  the  braeM, 
And  the  odours,  that  later  will  gladden  the  bees. 
With  a  life  and  a  fVeshness  united  to  these. 
From  the  rippling  of  waters,  and  rustling  of  trees. 


YI* 


Like  a  swan  to  its  young  o'er  the  glass  of  a  pond, 
So  to  earth  comes  the  angel,  as  graceful  and  fond ; 
While  a  bright  beam  of  sunshine — his  magical  wan^— 
Strikes  the  fields  at  my  feet,  and  the  mountains  beyond* 


vn. 


They  waken — ^they  start  into  life  at  a  bound-* 
Flowers  dimb  the  tall  hillocks,  and  cover  the  ground ; 
With  a  nimbus  of  glory  the  mountains  are  crown*d. 
As  their  rivulets  rush  to  the  ocean  profound. 


vm. 


There  u  life  on  the  earth — ^there  is  Calm  on  the  se^y 
And  the  rough  waves  are  smoothed,  and  the  frosen  are  ftee  \ 
And  thev  gambol  and  ramble  like  boys,  in  their  glee. 
Bound  the  shell-shining  strand  or  the  grass*  bearing  lafU 


IX. 


There  is  love  for  the  young— there  is  life  for  the  old. 
And  wealth  for  the  needy,  and  heat  for  the  cold ; 
For  the  dew  scatters,  nightly,  its  diamonds  untold. 
And  the  snowcbrop  its  sUver — ^the  crocus  its  gold  I 


X. 


God ! — ^who^  goodness  and  greatness  we  bless  and  udore— 
Be  Thou  praised  for  this  angel — ^the  first  of  the  four— 
To  whose  charge  Thou  hast  given  the  world's  uttermost  shore. 
To  guide  it,  and  guu^  it,  tul  time  is  no  more  I 


For  a  subject  so  frequently  described 
as  the  Spring  has  been,  it  is  singular  in 
what  a  variety  of  new  forms  it  can  still 
present  itself  to  the  imagi cation  of  the 
poet,  and  thus  lure  his  footsteps  into 
nitherto  unoccupied  regions,  which,  by 
right  of  discovery,  ne  may  fairly 
claim  as  his  own.  Few  of  these  ideal 
lands, 

"  Which  birdf  in  feftlty  to  ApoUo  hold,** 

are  utterly  valueless;   but  their  pro- 


ductiveness and  beauty  vary,  of  coarae» 
in  proportion  to  the  skill  and  capacity 
witn  which  they  are  cultivated.  Some 
voyagers  over  the  enchanted  sea,  in- 
deed, merely  enter  the  new  idea  on 
their  charts,  and  content,  perhaps,  with 
but  giving  it  a  name  whicn  may  typify 
its  beauty  and  attract  more  energetio 
followers,  they  resign  to  them  the 
harvest  of  glory  and  of  gain  that  it  may 
yield.  Thus,  in  many  instances,  a  more 
fortunate  poetical  Yespucio  connects 
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hiB  name  for  ever  ^th  a  conception 
whicliy  in  reality,  owed  its  discovery  to 
a  less  luckj  Columbus.  Though,  as 
we  have  said, 

**Mmi7  a  green  iale  naedi  mutt  be 
In  the  deep,  vide  lea  of  poe^y,** 

whicli  still  remain  undiscovered  and 
unappropriated ;  yet,  as  far  as  our 
humble  selves  are  concerned,  from  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  craft  to 
which  we  must  trust,  we  fear  we  have 
but  little  chance  of  reaching  the  remoter 
and  profounder  archipelago  of  song,  and 
thus  add  a  new  unit  to  the  already  clus. 
tering  islets  on  its  bosom.  We  shall  be 
content  if,  in  passing  along  the  shallow 
but  safer  waters  to  which  we  are  con- 
fined, we  shall  happen  to  meet  with  a 
few  ideas  resembling  those  floating  rafts 
of  verdure  which  are  occasionally  seen 
on  the  loughs  and  ocean  creeks  of 
Kerry,  which,  first  formed  of  the  loose 
grass  blown  from  the  neighbouring 
mountains,  gradually  collect  a  suffi- 
ciency of  soil  for  the  protection  of  such 
"  winged  seeds  "  as  the  summer  wind 
may  bring  them,  and  thus,  for  a  short 
time,  present  the  surface  without  the 
solidity  of  islands.  If  we  shall  be  able 
to  plant  a  little  flower  occasionally  in 
the  midst  of  the  commoner  herbage  *-« 
as  mariners  set  up  a  stafi*  on  shores 
that  they  do  not  think  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  colonise  — we  shall  be 
well  pleased. 

The  familiar  fairy  tale  of  the  *'  Sleep- 
ing Beauty, "  or,  as  Tennyson  prefers 


to  call  it,  ''  The  Sleeping  Palace/'  pre- 
sents to  us  a  very  pleasing  allegory  of 
the  earth,  locked,  as  it  were,  in  the 
enchanted  sleep  of  Winter,  and  waiting 
for  the  approach  of 


(» 


The  &ted  fairy  prlnoe**^ 


the  Spring — at  whose  kiss  the  spell 
would  be  broken,  and  all  things  would 
start  into  life  and  beauty  as  before. 
To  develop  this  idea  with  all  the  mi- 
nuteness  and  variety  of  which  it  is 
capable,  and  to  express  it  in  verse 
whose  harmony  might  correspond  with 
the  mystic  beauty  of  the  conception, 
would  require  no  small  portion  of  the 
careful  and  elaborate  melody  of  the 
poet  of  "  The  Day  Dream,"  who,  in 
Its  literal  meaning,  has  made  the  story 
of  the  "SleepingTalace"  so  peculiarly 
his  own.  Time  would  also  be  neces- 
sary, even  if  the  other  requisites  were 
not  wanting;  so  that,  for  every  reason, 
we  are  compelled  to  forego  the  pur- 
suit of  this  fleeting  Hy>Braal,  resign- 
ing to  some  future  explorer  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  shadowy  idea  we  have 
indicated  is  a  substantial  reality,  or 
merely  a  tempting  illusion. 

We  must  not,  however,  lose  all 
advantage  from  the  thought.  We 
shall,  therefore,  discard  the  entire  ma- 
chinery of  the  fable,  and,  by  merely 
changmg  the  position  of  the  parties  -^ 
making  the  magic  kiss  be  more  ap- 
propriately given  by  female  lips,  and 
extending  the  action  a  little  — adapt 
it  to  our  simpler  purpose :  — . 


THE  AWAKIKO. 


BT  DBSIB  FLOBEROB  M*OABTfiT. 


Z. 


A  lady  came  to  a  snow-white  bier. 
Where  a  youth  lay  pale  and  dead. 
And  she  took  the  veil  from  her  widow'd  head. 
And,  bending  low,  in  his  ear  she  said— 
Awaken  1  forIamhere» 


n« 


She  pa^s*d,  with  a  smile,  to  a  wild  wood  near,  ^ 
Where  the  boughs  were  barren  and  bare,' 
And  she  tapp'd  on  the  bark  with  her  fingers  fair. 
And  she  calrd  to  the  leaves  that  were  buried  there  • 
Awaken  I  for  I  am  here. 


in. 


The  birds  beheld  her  without  a  fear. 

As  she  walk'd  through  the  deep'ning  dells ; 
And  she  breath'd  on  their  downy  citadels. 
And  she  said  to  the  young,  in  their  ivoxy  shells-^ 
Awaken  1  for  I  am  here. 
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IV. 


Oa  the  graves  of  ihe  flowers  she  dropp'd  a  tear. 
But  with  hope  and  with  joy^  like  us ; 
And  even  as  the  Lord  to  Lazarus, 
She  called  to  the  slumb'ring,  sweet  flowers  thu8< 
Awaken!  for  I  am  here. 


V. 


To  the  lilies  that  lay  in  the  silver  mere> 
To  the  reeds  by  the  golden  pond. 
To  the  moss  that  rounded  the  marge  beyond, 
.  She  spoke,  in  her  voice  so  sofl  and  fond— . 
Awaken  I  for  I  am  here. 


VI. 


The  violet  peep'd,  with  its  blue  eye  dear. 
From  under  its  own  grave-stone  ; 
For  the  blessed  tidings  around  had  flown. 
And  before  she  spoke,  the  mandate  was  known  < 
Awaken !  for  I  am  here. 


vn. 


The  pale  grass  lay  with  its  long  locks  sere. 
On  the  breast  of  the  open  plain ; 
She  loosened  the  matted  hair  of  the  slain. 
And  cried,  as  she  filled  each  juicy  vein— 
Awaken  I  for  I  am  here. 


vm. 


The  rush  rose  up,  with  its  pointed  spear ; 
The  flag,  with  its  falchion  broad ; 
The  dock  uplifted  its  shield  unaw*d. 
As  her  voice  ran  clear  through  the  quickening  sod-^ 
Awaken  I  for  I  am  here. 


IX. 


The  red  blood  ran  through  the  clover  near. 
And  the  heath  on  the  hills  overhead ; 
The  daisy's  fingers  were  tipp'd  with  red. 
As  she  started  to  life,  as  the  lady  said — 
Awaken  1  for  I  am  here. 


X. 


And  the  young  year  rose  from  his  snow-white  bier. 
And  the  flowers  from  their  green  retreat ; 
And  they  came  and  knelt  at  the  lady's  feet. 
Saying  all  with  their  mingled  voices  sweet— 
O  Lady  1  behold  us  here. 


The  gradual  softening  of  the  season, 
the  almost  imperceptible  gradations  by 
which,  towards  the  end  of  March,  the 
rigours  of  the  earlier  Spring  melt  awav 
in  the  mildness  of  approadiing  April, 
constitute,  perhaps,  the  most  pleasing 
characteristic  of  our  northern  Spring. 
It  is  the  morning  twilight  of  the  year. 
Autumn   is  its    evening,    ere   it 


as 


brightens  into  the  noon  of  May,  or 


darkens  into  the  midnight  of  Decenu 
ber.  The  wild  burst  of  sorrow  with 
which  the  earj^h  first  bewails  the  loss  of 
all  her  floral  and  cereal  children ;  her 
shrieks,  which  are  borne  upon  the 
winter  winds;  the  torrents  of  tears 
which  flow  in  a  continual  stream  from 
the  heavy  rain- clouds  ;  the  bursting 
veins  that  throb  and  twine  in  the  swol- 
len and  discoloured  streams  that  cross 
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her  pale  forebead ;  the  rigid  stare  of 
surprise,  and  the  icy  cahnness  of  d&i 
spair  —  all  undergo  this  slow,  sofl, 
gentle  mitigation,  more  healthy  and 
more  permanent  than  a  sudden  and  an 
astonishing  reyolution.  The  loud  and 
agonising  shriek,  instead  of  beiog  con- 
vulsively stifled,  gradually  diminishes 
into  the  compass  of  a  sigh  —  that  un- 
certain expression  of  the  feelings, 
which  as  often  indicates  a  revived  hope 
or  an  unutterable  longin^,  as  of  an 
inconsolable  sorrow ;  and  uie  big  tears 
that  at  first  deluged  the  face  of  Na- 
ture form  in  the  end  but  a  sparkling 
mist,  in  whose  shining  atoms  the 
nascent  smiles  of  love  and  hope  be- 
come reflected  and  redoubled.  How 
beautifully  has  Wordsworth  expressed 
this  gradual  transformation,  in  the 
well-xnown  lines  :-— 

•*  It  Ib  the  flnt  mild  day  of  Much, 
Each  mimOt  iWBter  than  bt^finr*,** 

And  how  delightful  it  is  to  throw 
open  our  long  closed  windows,  and  to 


fancy,  as  these  winded  visitors  from 
the  south  come  smilingly  in  to  salute 
us  as  we  still  sit  by  the  diminished 
flre-heap.  tliatwe  may  reckon,  as  it 
were,  by  the  more  rapid  beating  of  oar 
hearts,  the  momentarily  increasing; 
warmth  of  their  greeting.  The  very 
air  becomes  vocal,  whispering  not  only 
to  our  own  bosoms,  needfoT  consola- 
tion and  instruction,  but  giving  a  di- 
rection and  a  duty  to  the  white  cloud 
over  our  head,  and  to  the  streamlet  at 
our  feet.  Surely  it  is  no  blind  instinct 
or  merely  matenal  attraction  that  calls 
the  floating  vapour  from  afar  to  the 
summit  of  uie  mountain,  and  sends  the 
busy  stream  cheerful  or  chafing  to  its 
daily  toil ;  our  bymns  of  praise  must 
not  be  limited  altogether  to — 

*'  Th«  green  earth  with  freih  leaTee  dreet,** 

beautiful  as  she  is — ^the  visible  and  in- 
visible agencies  on  her  atmosphere  or 
upon  her  bosom  must  not  be  without 
some  humble  tribute  to  their  honour:^-. 


fiPtBiT  TOTCBd. 


kT  DBsn  rtomnvci  it'oASTHT. 


I. 


There  are  voices,  spirit  voices,  sweetly  sounding  eveirwhere,^ 
At  whose  coming  earth  rejoices,  and  the  echoing  realms  of  air. 
And  their  joy  and  jubilation  pierce  the  near  and  reach  the  far— 
From  the  rapid  world's  gyration  to  the  twinkling  of  the  star. 


n. 


One,  a  potent  voice  uplifting,  stops  the  white  oloud  on  its  way. 
As  it  drives  with  driflless  dnfling  o*er  the  vacant  vault  of  day, 
And  in  sounds  of  sof^  upbraiding  calls  it  down  the  void  inane 
To  the  gilding  and  the  shading  of  the  mountain  and  the  plain. 


m. 


Airy  offspring  of  the  fountains,  to  thy  destined  duty  saiL— 
Seex  it  on  the  proudest  mountains,  seek  it  in  the  humUest  vale  | 
Howsoever  high  thou  flyest,  how  so  deep  it  bids  thee  go, 
Be  a  beacon  to  the  highest  and  a  blessing  to  the  low. 


IV. 


When  the  sad  earth,  broken-hearted,  hath  not  even  a  tear  to  shed. 
And  her  very  soul  seems  parted  for  her  children  lying  dead. 
Send  the  streams,  with  warmer  pulses,  through  that  frozen  fount  of  fears. 
And  the  sorrow  that  convulses,  soothe  and  soflen  down  to  tears. 


v. 


Bear  the  sunshine  and  the  shadow,  bear  the  rain-drop  and  the  snow. 
Bear  the  night>dew  to  the  meadow,  and  to  hope  the  promised  bow. 
Bear  the  moon,  a  moving  mirror  for  her  angel  face  and  form. 
And  to  guilt  and  wilful  error  bear  the  lightning  and  the  storm. 
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VI. 


When  thou  thus  hast  done  thy  duty  on  the  earth  and  o*er  the  sea^ 
Bearing  many  a  beam  of  ^eautyi  ever  bettering  what  must  be. 
Thus  reflecting  Heaven's  pure  splendour  and  concealing  ruined  clay. 
Up  to  God  thy  spirit  render,  and  dissolving  pass  away. 


▼n. 


And  with  fond  solicitaticm,  speaks  another  to  the  streamB— . 
Leave  your  airy  isolation,  quit  the  cloudy  land  of  dreams. 
Break  the  lonely  peak's  attraction,  burst  the  solemn  silent  glen. 
Seek  the  living  world  of  action  and  the  busy  haunts  of  men. 


vm. 


Turn  the  milLwheel  with  thy  fingers,  turn  the  steam- wheel  with  thy  breath. 
With  thy  tide  that  never  lingers  save  the  dying  fields  from  death ; 
Let  the  swiftness  of  thy  currents  bear  to  man  tne  freight-fiU'd  ^ip. 
And  the  crystal  of  thy  torrents  bring  refreshment  to  his  lip. 


And  when  thou,  O  rapid  river,  thy  eternal  home  dost 
When  no  more  the  willows  quiver  but  to  touch  thy  passing  cheelu-. 
When  the  groves  no  longer  greet  thee  and  the  shores  no  longer 
Let  infinitude  come  meet  thee  on  the  verge  of  the  abyss. 


3t. 


Other  voices  seek  to  win  luuUow,  ra^sestive,  like  the  rest^ 
But  the-  sweetest  is  within  us  in  the  stiUness  of  the  breast ; 
Be  it  ours,  with  fond  desiring,  the  same  harvest  to  produce 
As  the  cloud  in  its  aspiring  and  the  river  in  its  use. 


And  now,  dear  reader,  that  we  have 
led  thee  along  in  fancy,  we  trust  not  nn* 
pleasantly,  from  the  wildest  and  most 
remote  entrance  into  the  enchanted 
land  of  Spring,  up  even  to  the  very 
porch  of  April,  gladdened  by  the  early 
snow-drop  and  the  crocus,  as  well  as  by 
the  later  daffodils, 

*<  That  oorae  tofore  the  fwallow  darei,  m4  Ukt 
The  wind*  oflfarch  with  beauty,** 

let  us  see  whether  we  have  any 
offering  to  prasent  on  that  gav  festival, 
sacred  to  Momus  and  to  Mischief,  with 
which  the  moQth  opens*.-namely>  **  AU 
Fool's  Day."  We  have  heard  various 
explanations  of  the  custom  still  ob- 
served on  the  first  of  ApriL^that  one 
day  in  all  the  year,  when  the  mere  theo* 
retical  and  verbal  joker  adopts  the  in. 
dustrial  tendencies  of  the  age,  and  be- 
comes practical.  The  only  one  of  these 
which  we  remember  at  present,  is  of  too 
sacred  a  ch^nuster  to  be  introduced 
here,  and  as  we  are  rather  pressed  for 
time  (being  engaged  in  writing  this 
article,  of  course  at  twelve  o'clock,  on 
the  night  of  the  3 1st  of  March),  and 
unable  to  put  the  omnisoient  editor  of 


"  Notes  and  Queries  "  to  the  question, 
we  are  compelled  to  draw  upon  our 
own  invention  for  a  solution.  We  doubt 
not  that  most  of  our  readers  have  acted 
like  ourselves,  on  former  anniversaries 
of  a  simiLir  Idnd,  in  the  double  capa- 
cities of  jok^«  andjoke««,  and  have 
been  alternately  the  victims  as  well  as 
the  victimisers ;  and  that  the  mirthful 
torture  was  endured  with  the  same 
j^iety  with  which  it  was  inflicted. 
Perhaps,  after  the  serious  considera- 
tions that  have  occupied  us  so  long, 
a  specimen  of  the  more  emphatic  "  gay 
science"  may  be  pardoned,  particu- 
larly as  the  following  attempt  endea- 
vours to  unite  the  pleasantries  of  this 
day  with  the  apparently  eccentric 
movements  of  the  sunbeams  which 
now  commence,  as  well  as  with  the 
beautiful  but  unsettled  fickleness  of 
the  month  which  it  so  appropriately 
introduces.  And  so,  dear  reader,  pray, 
ing  for  this,  as  well  as  for  all  our  other 
fancies,  that  you  will 

"  Be  to  their  fkolts  a  UUl*  bUnd, 
▲od  to  their  merite  eery  kind,** 

we  bid  thee  for  the  present  farewell  :•« 
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z. 
The  sun  called  a  beautifal  beam^  that  was  playin^^ 

^At  the  door  of  his  ffoldecwali'd  palace  on  high; 
And*he  bade  him  be  ofi^  without  any  delayiuf. 

To  a  fast-fleeting  cloud  on  the  verge  of  Se  sky. 
"  You  will  give  him  this  letter/*  said  roguish  Apollo 

(While  a  sly  little  twinkle  contract^  his  eye), 
<<  With  my  roysJ  regards ;  and  be  sure  that  you  follow 

Whatsoever  his  Highness  may  send  in  reply." 

n. 
The  beam  heard  the  order,  but  being  no  novice. 

Took  it  coolly,  of  course — ^nor  in  this  was  he  wrong— i 
But  was  forced  (being  a  clerk  in  Apollo's  post-office) 

To  declare  (what  a  bounce  I)  tnat  he  wouldn't  be  long  ;* 
So  he  went  home  and  dress'd — gave  his  beard  an  elision—. 

Put  his  scarlet  coat  on,  nicely  edged  with  gold  lace ; 
And  thus  being  equipped,  with  a  postman's  precision. 

He  prepa^  to  set  out  on  his  nebulous  race. 

in. 

Off  he  posted  at  last,  but  just  outside  the  portals 
He  lit  on  earth's  high.soaring  bird  in  the  dark  ;f 

So  he  tarried  a  little,  like  many  friul  mortals, 

Who,  when  sent  on  an  errand,  first  go  ana  lark  ; 

But  he  broke  from  the  bird — reach'd  the  cloud  in  a  minute- 
Gave  the  letter,  and  all,  as  Apollo  ordained. 

But  the  sun's  correspondent  on  looking  within  it, 

Found  **  send  tne  fool  farther"  was  all  it  contained. 

rv. 

The  doud,  who  was  up  to  all  mystification^ 

Quite  a  hwnowristt  saw  the  intent  of  the  sun^ 

And  was  ever  too  airy — though  lofly  his  station- 
To  spoil  the  least  taste  of  the  prospect  of  fun ; 

So  he  hemm'd,  and  he  haw'd — took  a  rdiX  of  pure  vapour. 
Which  the  lieht  from  the  beam  made  as  brieht  as  could  be, 

(Like  a  sheet  of  we  whitest  cream  golden-edg'd  paper), 
And  wrote  a  few  words,  superscribed, ''  To  the  Sea.*' 

V. 

«  My  dear  Beam,*'  or  **  dear  Bay"  ('twas  thus  coolly  he  hailed  him) 

''  Pray,  take  down  to  Neptune  this  letter  from  me. 
For  the  person  you  seek — ^though  I  lately  re-gaUd  him— 

Now  tries  a  new  airing,  and  dwells  by  the  sea." 
So  our  Mercury  hastened  away  through  the  ether. 

The  bright  face  of  Thetis  to  gladden  and  greet ; 
And  he  plunged  in  the  water  a  few  feet  beneath  her. 

Just  to  get  a  sly  peep  at  her  beautiful  feet. 

VI. 

To  Neptune  the  letter  was  brought  for  inspection— 

But  the  god,  though  a  deep  one,  was  still  rather  green  ; 

So  he  took  a  few  moments  of  steady  reflection, 

Ere  he  wholly  made  out  what  the  missive  could  mean ; 


*  Query  "  Long?*-..iVmler'«  VtsviL 
f  "  Hark !  hark  I  the  lark  at  heaven's  gate  mDgB.^-^CymMiite. 
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But  the  date  (it  was  ''  April  the  first'*)  came  to  save  it 
From  all  fear  of  mistakes ;  so  he  took  pen  in  hand. 

And  transcribing  the  cruel  entreaty,  he  jgave  it 

To  our  trayelled-tired  friend,  and  said,  ''  Bring  it  to  Land." 
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vn. 

To  land  went  the  sunbeam,  which  scarcely  received  it. 

When  it  sent  it,  post-haste,  back  again  to  the  sea  i 
The  sea*s  hypocritical  calmness  deceived  it. 

And  sent  it  once  more  to  the  land  on  the  lee ; — 
From  the  land  to  the  lake — from  the  lakes  to  the  fountains—. 

From  the  fountains  and  streams  to  the  hills*  azure  crest, 
'Till,  at  last,  a  tall  peak  on  the  top  of  the  mountains. 

Sent  it  back  to  the  cloud  in  the  now  golden  west. 

Tin- 
He  saw  the  whole  trick,  by  the  way  he  was  greeted 

By  the  sun's  laughing  face,  which  all  purple  appears ; 
Then,  amused,  yet  annoyed  at  the  way  he  was  treated. 

He  first  laughed  at  the  joke,  and  then  burst  into  tears. 
It  is  thus  that  this  day  of  mistakes  and  surprises. 

When  fools  write  on  foolscap,  and  wear  it  the  while. 
This  say  saturnalia  for  ever  arises 

'Mid  the  shower  and  the  sunshine,  the  tear  and  the  smile. 


SIB  JASPER  GABEW,   KNT. 


ZJFB  AHD  EXPKBIEKCE8,  WITH  80XE  ACCOUNT  OF  HIS  OYEB-BEACHINGS  AND 
8BOBT-001IXNG8  THXBBIN,  NOW  FIBST  GIVEN  TO  TBB  WOBLD  BT  HUfSELf. 
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DiiAPPonmnHTi. 


The  search  for  any  document  that 
could  authenticate  my  father's  mar- 
riage proved  totally  unsuccessful,  and, 
although  poor  MacNaghten's  zeal  was 
untiring  and  unwearied,  all  his  efforts 
were  fruitless. 

Guided  by  the  due  afforded  in  some 
of  my  father's  letters,  Dan  proceeded 
to  Wales,  ascertained  the  cottage 
where  they  had  passed  their  first  month 
of  married  life,  and  found  out  many 
who  had  known  them  by  sight;  but 
could  chance  upon  nothing  which  should 
lead  him  to  the  important  fact,  where, 
and  by  whom,  the  marriage  ceremony 
was  solemnised. 

The  state  of  my  mother's  health  was 
so  precarious  for  a  long  time,  as  to 
render  all  inquiry  from  her  impracti- 
cable ;  while  there  was  also  a  very  na- 
tural fear  of  the  consequences  that 
mif^ht  ensue,  were  she  to  suspect  the 
pbject  of  any  investigation,  and  learn 


the  perilious  position  in  which  she 
stood.  Her  condition  was,  indeed,  a 
pitiable  one  —  a  young  and  widowed 
mother ;  a  stranger  in  a  foreign  land, 
of  whose  language  she  knew  scarcely 
anything ;  without  one  friend  of  her 
own  sex,  separated  by  what,  in  those 
days,  seemed  an  immense  distance 
from  all  belonging  to  her.  It  was  a 
weary  load  of  misfortune  to  be  borne 
by  one  who,  till  that  moment,  had 
never  known  a  sorrow. 

Nor  was  MacNaghten's  lot  more 
enviable,  as,  day  by  day,  he  received 
packets  of  letters  detailing  the  slow  but 
steady  march  of  those  legal  proceed, 
ings,  which  were  to  end  in  the  ruin  of 
those  whom  he  felt  to  have  been  be- 
queathed to  his  friendship.  Already 
two  claimants  for  the  estate  had  ap- 
peared in  the  field— one,  a  distant  re- 
uition  of  my  father,  a  very  rich  southern 
baronet,  a  certain  Carew  O' Moore; 
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the  other^  an  unknown^  obscure  per. 
son,  whose  pretensions,  itwes  said,  were 
favoured  by  Fa^^^  and  at  whose  cost 
the  suit  was  said  to  be  maintained. 
With  the  former,  MacNaghten  at  once 
proceeded  to  open  relations  personally, 
by  a  letter,  describing  in  simple  but 
touching  terms  the  sad  state  in  which 
my  poor  mother  yet  lay,  and  appealiug 
to  his  feelings  as  a  gentleman,  and  a 
man  of  humanity,  to  stay  the  course  of 
proceedings  for  a  while,  at  least,  and 
give  time  to  enable  her  to  meet  them 
by  such  information  as  she  might  pos* 
sess. 

A  very  polite  reply  was,  at  once,  re- 
turned to  this,  assuring  MaoNaghten 
that  whatever  delays  could  be  accorded 
to  the  law  proceedings  —  short  of  de« 
feating  the  object  altogether  —  should 
certainly  be  accorded;  that  nothing 
was  farther  from  Sir  Garew's  desire 
than  to  increase,  in  the  slightest,  the 
sorrows  of  one  so  heavily  visited  $  and 
expressing,  in  conclusion,  a  regret  that 
his  precarious  health  should  preclude 
him  paying  his  personal  visit  of  condo- 
lence at  the  castle,  where,  he  trusted,  the 
lady  would  continue  to  reside  so  long  as 
her  health  or  convenience  made  it  de- 
sirable. If  the  expressions  of  the  letter 
were  not  as  hearty  and  ^nerous  as 
honest  Dan  might  have  wished  them, 
they  were  more  gratifying  than  the 
note  he  received  from  Fagan,  written 
with  all  the  caution  and  reserve  of  the 
Grinder's  manner ;  for,  while  not  going 
BO  far  as  to  admit  that  he  was  person- 
ally interested  and  concerned  for  the 
new  claimant,  he  guardedly  avoided 
giving  any  denial  to  the  fact. 

For  three  weeks  did  MacKaghten 
continue  to  search  through  immense 
masses  of  papers  and  documents; 
he  ransadcea  musty  drawers  of  mus- 
tier cabinets ;  he  waded  through  piles 
of  correspondence,  in  the  hope  of 
some  faint  flickering  of  light,  some 
chance  phrase  that  might  lead  him  to 
the  right  track,  but  without  success  I 
He  employed  trusty  and  sharp-witted 
agents  to  trace  back,  through  England, 
the  journey  my  father  and  mother  had 
come  by,  but  so  secretly  had  every 
step  of  that  wedding  tour  been  con- 
ducted, that  no  clue  remained. 

Amidst  the  disappointments  of  this 
xnefTectutd  pursuit,  there  came,  besides, 
the  disheartening  reflection,  that  from 
those  who  wei^e  most  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  my  father's  affairs,  he 
met  neither  counsel  nor  co-operation. 


On  the  contrary,  Growther*8  manner 
was  close  and  secret  on  every  matter  of 
detail,  and  as  to  the  chances  of  a  snit, 
avowed  how  little  ground  they  had  for 
resistance.  Fagan  even  went  further, 
and  spoke  with  an  assumed  regret, 
that  my  father  should  have  made  no 
provision  for  those  belonging  to  him. 

All  these  were,  however,  as  nothing 
to  the  misery  of  that  day  in  whi<£ 
MacNaghten  was  obliged  to  break 
the  disclosure  to  my  mother,  and 
explain  to  her  the  position  of  ruin  and 
humiliation  in  which  she  was  placed ! 
She  was  still  weak  and  debilitated  from 
her  illness,  her  bodily  strength  im- 
paired, and  her  mind  broken  by  suf- 
fering,  when  this  new  shock  came  upon 
her ;  nor  could  she  at  first  be  made  to 
understand  the  full  measure  of  her  mis- 
fortune,  nor  to  what  it  exactly  tended. 
That  the  home  of  her  husband  was  no 
longer  to  be  hers  was  a  severe  blow. 
It  was  endeared  to  her  by  so  many  of 
the  tenderest  recollections.  It  was  all 
that  really  remained  associated  with 
him  she  bad  lost.  "But,  perhaps/* 
thought  she,  ''this  is  the  law  of  the  coun- 
try ;  such  are  the  inevitable  necessities 
of  the  land.'*  Her  boy  would,  if  he 
lived,  one  day  possess  it  for  his  own, 
and  upon  this  thought  she  fell  back  for 
consolation. 

MacKaghten  did  not  venture  in  his 
first  interview  to  undeceive  her  ;  a  se- 
cond, and  even  a  third  passed  over 
without  his  being  equal  to  the  task ; 
but  the  inexorable  course  of  law  gave, 
at  last,  no  time  for  further  delayi 
The  tenants  of  the  estate  had  reo^ved 
formal  notice  to  pay  the  amount  of  their 
several  holdings  into  court  pending  the 
litigation  of  the  property.  A  peremp- 
tory order  to  surrender  the  house  and 
demesne  was  also  issued.  The  6<ir- 
vants  talked  openly  of  the  approaching 
break-up  of  the  household,  and  already 
vague  and  shadowy  rumours  ran,  that 
my  father  had  died  intestate,  and  that 
niy  mother  was  lefl  without  a  shilling. 

From  early  niorninjg  till  late  at  night 
MacNaghten  had  toiled  without  ceas- 
ing. He  had  visited  lawyers — attended 
consultations — instituted  fi*esh  searches 
through  Crowther's  papers,  but  all  with 
the  same  result !  The  most  hopeful  coun. 
sels  only  promised  a  barren  resistance, 
the  less  sanguine  advisers  recommended 
any  compromise  that  might  secure  to 
my  mother  some  moderate  competence 
to  live  on.  So  much  had  the  course 
of  events  preyed  upon  his  mind,  and  so 
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dispirited  had  he  grown*  that»  ad  he 
afterwards  owned,  he  found  himself 
listening  to  argoments*  and  willing  to 
entertain  projects  which^  had  they  been 
presented  but  a  few  weeks  before,  he 
nad  rejected  with  scorn  and  indigna- 
tion.  It  was  then,  too*  and  for  the 
first  time,  that  the  possibility  struck 
him  that  my  father's  marriage  might 
have  been  solemnised  without  that  for- 
maUty  which  should  make  it  good  in 
law.  He  remembered  the  reserve  with 
which,  in  all  their  fi*ank  friendship, 
the  subject  was  ever  treated.  He 
bethought  him  of  the  reluctance  with 
which  my  father  suffered  himself  to  be 
drawn  into  any  allusion  to  that  event ; 
and  that,  in  &ct,  it  was  the  only  theme 
on  which  they  never  conversed  in  per- 
fect frankness  and  sincerity. 

«•  Afler  all,'!  thought  he,  "  the  mat- 
ter  may  be  difficult  of  proof.  There 
may  have  been  reasons,  real  or  ima- 
ginary,' for  secrecy ;  there  may  have 
Been  certain  peculiar  circumstances 
requiring  unusual  caution  or  mys- 
tery ;  but  Watty  was  quite  incapaole 
of  presenting  to  his  friends  and  to  the 
world  as  his  wife,  one  who  had  not 
every  title  to  the  name,  while  she,  who 
held  that  place,  gave  the  best  guaran- 
tee, by  her  manner  and  conduct,  that 
it  was  hers  by  risht."  To  this  conso* 
lation  he  was  obliged  to  full  back  at 
each  new  moment  of  discomfiture ;  but, 
although  it  served  to  supply  him  with 
fresh  energy  and  courage,  it  also  op- 
pressed him  with  the  sad  reflection, 
that  conviction  and  belief  in  his  friend's 
honour  would  have  no  weight  in  the 
legal  discussion  of  the  case,  and  that 
one  scrawled  fragment  of  paper  would 
be  better  in  evidence  than  all  the  trust- 
fulness that  was  ever  inspired  by  friend- 
ship. 

If  giflcd  with  a  far  more  than  com- 
mon amount  of  resolution  and  energy, 
MacNaghten  was  by  nature  impulsive 
to  rashness,  and  consequently  not  well 
suited  to  deal  with  those  who,  more 
cautious  by  temperament,  and  less 
given  to  exhibit  their  feelings,  find  their 
profit  in  trading  upon  the  waimer  and 
less  su8^ctf\il  natures  of  others,  in 
proportion  as  his  daily  disappointment 
preyed  upon  him,  he  displayed  the 
efiect  in  bis  manner  and  appearance, 
andat  length,  between  mental  agitation 
and  bodily  fati^e,  became  the  mere 
wreck  of  what  he  had  been.  It  was 
thusi,  that  a^r  a  long  day  passed  in 
toil  and  excitement,  he  strolled  into 


one  of  the  Sauares  after  nightfall,  to 
seek  in  the  solitude  of  the  spot  some 
calm  and  tranquillity  for  his  harassed 
spirit. 

It  was  the  autumn — that  season  when 
Dublin  is  almost  deserted  by  its  resi- 
dents, and  scarcely  any  of  those  who  con- 
stitute what  b  called  society  were  in 
the  capital.  MacNaghten,  therefore^ 
was  not  likely  to  find  any  to  interfere 
with  the  loneliness  he  sought  for,  and 
loitered  unmolested  for  hours  through 
the  lanes  and  alleys  of  the  silent  Square. 
There  was  a  certain  freshness  in  the 
night  air  that  served  to  rally  his  jaded 
frame;  and  he  felt,  in  the  clear  and 
half-frosty  atmosphere,  a  sense  of  in- 
vigoration  that  made  him  unwilling  to 
leave  the  spot.  While  thus  gathering 
strength  for  the  coming  day,  he  thought 
he  heard  footsteps  in  the  walk  behind 
him;  he  listened,  and  now  distinctly 
heard  the  sound  of  a  voice  talking  in 
loud  tones,  and  the  shuffling  sounds 
of  feet  on  the  graveL  Stepping  aside 
into  the  <x)pse,  he  waited  to  see  who 
and  for  what  purpose  might  they  be, 
who  came  there  at  this  unfrequented 
hour. 

To  his  astonishment,  a  solitary  figure 
moved  past,  walking  with  short,  hasty 
steps,  while  he  talked  and  gesticulated 
to  nimself  with  every  appearance  of  in- 
tense excitement.  MacNaghten  had  but 
to  hear  a  word  or  two,  at  once  to  recog* 
nise  the  speaker  as  C  urtis — that  strange, 
half.misanthropic  creature,  who,  partly 
from  fault,  and  in  part  from  misfortune^ 
now  lived  in  a  state  of  friendless  isola- 
tion. 

It  was  rumoured  that,  although  his 
bearing  and  manner  before  the  Court 
displayed  consummate  coolness  and 
self-possession,  that  the  effect  of  the 
recent  trial  had  been  to  shake  his  in- 
tellect seriously,  and,  while  impressing 
upon  him  more  strongly  the  notion  of 
his  being  selected  and  marked  out  for 
persecution  by  the  Government,  to  im- 
part to  him  a  kind  of  martyr's  deter- 
mination to  perish  in  the  cause.  At 
no  time  were  he  and  Dan  congenial 
spirits.    Their  natures  and  their  tem- 

Eeraments  were  widely  difierent ;  and, 
'om  the  great  disparity  in  their  ages,  a9 
well  as  in  all  their  associations,  there  was 
scarcely  one  point  of  friendly  contact 
in  common  to  them. 

There  is  a  companionable  element  in 
misfortune,  however,  stronger  than  what 
we  discover  in  prosperitv ;  and  partly 
from  this  cause,  and  partly  from  a  sense 
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of  compassioDj  MacNagbten  followed 
him  quickly^  and  hailed  him  by  his 
name. 

"Joe  Cartis  I"  repeated  the  old  man^ 
stopping  suddenly.  ''I  submit,  my 
lord,  that  this  is  an  insufficient  desig- 
nation. I  am  Joseph  Curtis,  Esquire, 
of  Meagh-valley  House." 

**With  all  my  heart,"  said  Mac- 
Kaghten,  cordialiy  taking  his  hand  and 
shaking  it  warmly,  **  though  I  think 
you'll  suffer  an  old  friend  to  be  less 
ceremonious  with  you." 

**  Ah !  YOU  here,  Dan  MacNaghten 
^-why,  what  in  the  name  of  all  mischief 
has  led  you  to  this  place  ?  I  thought 
I  was  the  only  maniac  in  this  ward ;" 
and  he  gave  a  harsh,  grating  laugh  of 
irony  at  his  own  jesting  allusion. 

''I  came  here  parUy  by  accident, 
And  have  loitered  from  choice." 

"  We  must  take  care  that  no  gentle- 
men  have  fixed  this^evening  for  a  meet- 
ing here,*'  said  Curtis,  in  a  low,  guarded 
whisper.  **  You  and  I,  Mac^ghten, 
would  fare  badly — depend  upon  it. 
What  I  with  our  known  reputations, 
and  the  nails  in  our  boots — eh  *  the 
nails  in  our  boots— they'll  make  what's 
called  a  strong  case  against  us  I  You'd 
get  off— they've  nothing  against  you  ; 
but  they'll  not  let  me  slip  through,  like 
last  time.  Did  you  ever  know  such  a 
close  thing?  The  foreman,  old  An- 
drews, told  me  since  'we  had  quite 
made  up  our  minds,  sir.  We'd  have 
said  guilty  without  leaving  the  box.' 
Just  think  of  their  dilemma  if  they 
had  hanged  met  My  papers,  for  I 
took  care  to  leave  all  in  writing,  would 
have  shown  up  the  whole  conspiracy. 
I  set  forth  the  game  they  have  been 
playing  since  the  year  '42.  I  detailed 
all  theur  machinations,  and  showed  the 
secret  orders  they  had  given  to  each 
successive  Viceroy.  There  were  three 
men — only  three  men— in  all  Ireland 
that  they  dreaded  I  And  that  blun- 
dering fool,  Carew,  must  rush  in  with 
his  rashness  and  absurdity!  Who 
ever  heard  or  saw  the  like  ?" 

<*  Poor  fellow!"  muttered MacNagh- 
ten. 

«*  'Poor  fellow,'  as  much  as  you  wish, 
sir;  but  remember  that  some  degree 
of  consideration  is  due  to  me  also !  I 
was  a  prisoner  seven  weeks  in  Newgate ; 
I  stood  in  the  dock,  arraigned  for  a 
murder ;  I  was  on  the  eve  of  a  false 
conviction  and  a  false  sentence,  and 
there  is  no  man  living  can  say  what  re- 
sults might  not  have  followed  on  my 


being  falsely  executed !  Your  friend's 
stupid  interference  has  spoiled  every- 
thing, and  you  needn't  ask  me,  at  least* 
to  feel  grateful  to  him." 

"  There  are  men  who,  in  your  idtoa- 
tion  that  day,  would  not  hesitate  to 
acknowledge  their  gratitude^  notwith- 
standing," said  MacNaghten. 

"  There  are  poor-spirited,  contemp- 
tible curs  in  every  country,  sir,  if  you 
mean  that!"  said  Curtis.  "As  for 
Carew,  be  was  a  gentleman  by  birth. 
He  had  the  fortune  and  the  education 
of  one.  He  might,  if  he  had  wished  it^ 
have  been  one  of  the  first»  if  not  the 
very  first,  men  in  this  country.  He 
thought  it  a  fine  thing  to  be  a  hone- 
racer  and  a  gambler.  He  saw  greater 
distinction  in  being  the  dangler  at  the 
court  of  a  foreign  debauchee,  to  b^g 
the  leading  character  in  his  own  land. 
Don't  interrupt  me,  sir,"  cried  he, 
haughtily,  waving  his  hand,  while  he 
went  on  with  increased  vehemence. 
"  I  tell  you  again,  that  Walter  Carew 
might  now  have  been  a  great  living 
patriot — ^instead  of——" 

"If  you  utter  one  syllable  of  in- 
sult to  his  memory,"  broke  in  Mac- 
Naghten,  boldly,  "neither  your  age 
nor  your  folly  shall  save  yooL-for,  by 
Heaven " 

He  stopped — for  the  aspect  of  the 
broken-down,  white-haired  figure  in 
front  of  him,  suddenly  overcame  him 
with  shame  for  his  own  violence. 

"  Well,  and  what  then  ?"  said  Curtis, 
calmly.  "  Shall  I  finish  your  threat 
for  vou ;  for,  in  truth,  vou  seem  quite 
unable  to  do  so  yourself.  No,  I'll  not 
—Dan  MacNaghten — never  fear  me. 
J'm  just  as  incapable  of  defaming  him 
who  has  left  us,  as  are  you  of  onering 
insult  to  an  old,  decrepid,  half-crazea 
man,  whose  only  use  in  life  is,  to  cast 
obloquy  upon  those  that  have  made 
him  the  thmg  he  is." 

'  *  Forgive  me,  Curtb.  I  am  heartily 
sorry  for  my  rude  speech,"  cried  Mac- 
Naghten. 

"  Forgive  you,  sir !"  sud  he,  already 
following  out  another  and  a  very  dif- 
ferent train  of  thought.  "  I  have  no^ 
thing  to  forgive,  xou  were  only  doing 
what  all  the  worid  does;  what  your 
Government  and  its  authorities  sive 
the  example  o£— insulting  one  whom 
it  is  safe  to  outrage !  You  treat  me  as 
you  treat  Ireland,  that's  all!  Give 
me  your  hand,  MacNaghten ;  I  think, 
indeed  I  always  said,  you  were  the  best 
of  those  fellows  about  Carew.    If  h  e 
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hadn't  been  away  from  you,  probably 
he'd  not  have  fallen  into  that  stupid 
mistake — ^tbat  French  connexion.*' 

"  Hismarriagej  do  you  mean  ?"  cried 
Dan>  eagerly. 

•  **  Marriage,  if  you  like  to  call  it  so  I** 
rejoined  the  other. 

'*  Have  you  a  single  doubt  that  it 
was  such  ?" 

'^  Have  I  a  single  reason  to  believe 
it  ?"  said  Curtis,  doggedly.  *«  If  a  man 
of  fifteen  thousand  a-year  takes  a  wife, 
he  selects  a  woman  whose  rank  and 
station  are  at  least  equal  to  his  own, 
and  he  takes  care  besides  that  the 
world  knows  it.  If  she  brings  him  no 
fortune^  he  makes  the  more  fuss  about 
her  family,  and  parades  her  high  rela- 
lions.  He  doesn't  wed  in  secret,  and 
keep  the  day,  the  place,  the  witnesses, 
a  mystery ;  he  doesn't  avoid  even  a 
chance  mention  of  the  event  to  his 
dearest  friends ;  he  doesn't  settle  down 
to  live  in  an  obscure  retreat,  when  he 
owns  a  princely  residence  in  the  midst 
of  his  friends.  When  he  does  come 
back  amongst  them  he  does  not  shrink 
from  presenting  her  to  the  world ;  to  be 
driven  at  last  by  necessity  to  the  bold 
course — to  fill  his  house  with  company, 
and  sees  them  drop  off —  fritter  away 
one  by  one,  distrustful,  dissatisfied,  and 
Buspecting.  Don't  tell  me,  sir,  that 
if  he  had  a  good  cause  and  a  safe 
cause  behind  him,  that  Water  Carew 
wouldn't  have  asked  explanations, 
ay,  and  enforced  them,  too,  from 
some  of  those  guests  who  rewarded 
his  hospitality  so  scurvily.  You  knew 
him  well ;  and  I  ask  you,  was  he  the 
man  to  suffer  the  insolent  attacks  of 
the  public  journals,  if  it  were  not  that 
he  dreaded  even  worse  exposures  by 
provocation  ?  You  are  a  snrewd  and 
a  clever  fellow,  MacNaghten ;  and  if 
you  don't  see  this  matter  as  all  the 
world  sees  it " 

''And  is  this  the  common  belief? 
Do  you  tell  me  that  such  is  the  im. 
pression  abroad  in  society  ?" 

*'  Consult  Matt  Fosbroke.  Ask 
Harvey  Hepton  what  his  wife  says. 
Go  to  George  Tisdall  and  get  his  ac- 
count of  their  departure  from  Castle 
Carew,  and  the  answer  they  sent  when 
invited  there  a  second  time." 

**  Why,  all  this  is  new  to  me  I" 
cried  MacNaghten,  in  amazement. 

*'To  be  sure,  it's  only  circum- 
stantial evidence,"  broke  in  Curtis, 
with  a  bitter  laugh ;  **  but  that  is  pre- 
cisely   what  the   courts  of   law  tell 
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you  is  the  most  unimpeachable  of  all 
testimony.  It  may  mil  to  convinoo 
you,  but  it  would  be  quite  sufficient  to 
nang  me  /" 

The  bare  recurrence,  for  a  second, 
to  this  theme  at  once  brought  back 
the  old  man  to  his  own  case,  into  which 
he  launched  with  all  the  fervour  of  a 
full  mind ;  now,  sneering  at  the  capa- 
city of  those  before  whom  he  was  ar- 
raigned— now  detailing  with  delight 
the  insolent  remarks  ne  had  taken 
occasion  to  make  on  the  administration 
of  justice  generally.  It  was  in  vain 
that  MacNaghten  tried  to  lead  him 
away  from  the  subject.  It  consti- 
tuted his  world  to  him,  and  he  would 
not  quit  it.  A  chance  mention  of 
Fagan*s  name  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  trial  gave  occasion  at  last  for  in- 
terruption, and  MacNaghten  said — 

*'  By  the  way,  Fagan  is  a  difficult 
fellow  to  deal  with.  You  know  him 
well  I  believe  V* 

*'Enow  him.  Ay,  that  I  do,  sir. 
I  have  known  that  den  of  his  since  it 
was  an  apple-stall.  My  first  post-obit 
was  cashed  by  his  worthv  father.  ^  My 
last  bill" — here  he  laughed  heartily.^ 
"My  last  bill  was  protested  hy  the 
son !  And  yet  the  iellow  is  afraid  of 
me.  Ay,  there  is  no.  man  that  walks 
this  city  he  dreads  so  much  as  me  1" 

Curtis  was  so  much  in  the  habit  of 
exaggerating  his  own  importance,  and 
particularly  as  it  affected  others,  that 
MacNaghten  paid  but  little  attention 
to  this  remark,  when  the  other  quickly 
rejoined-.. 

'*If  you  want  to  manage  Fagan, 
take  me  with  you.  He'll  not  give  you 
money  on  my  bond,  nor  will  he  dis- 
count a  bill  for  my  name  sake,  but 
he'll  do  what  costs  him  to  the  full  as 
much — he'll  tell  you  the  truth,  sir. 
Mark  that— he'll  tell  you  the  truth.  "^ 

"Will  you  accompany  me  to  his 
house  to-morrow?"  asked  Dan,  eagerly. 

"Ay,  whenever  you  will." 

'<  I'll  call  upon  you  at  ten  o'clock, 
then,  if  not  too  early,  and  talk  over 
the  business  for  whidi  I  want  your 
assistance.      Where    are   you    stop- 

**  My  town  residence  is  let  to  Lord 
Belview,  and  to  avoid  the  noise  and 
turmoil  of  a  hotel,  I  live  in  lodgings," 
said  Curtis,  slowly,  and  with  a  certain 
pomposity  of  air  and  manner;  suddenly 
changing  which  to  his  ordinary  jocu- 
lar tone,  he  said  —  "  You  have  maybe 
heard  of  a  place  called  Fum's-Alley. 
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li;  lies  in  the  Liberty*  and  opens  npon 
that  classic  precinct  called  "the 
Poddle."  There*  sir*  at  a  door  over 
which  a  straw  chair  is  suspended — 
it  '8  the  manufacture  of  the  house— 
there*  sir*  lives  Joe  Curtis," 


"  ril  be  with  you  at  ten,"  said  Dan, 
and  with  some  passing  allusion  to  the 
lateness  of  the  hour*  he  led  the  ws^ 
back  into  the  town*  where  thi^  part- 
ed. 


CHAPTER  XXZ. 


»t  rUM*8<iAtfSr,  MEAft  THE  PODDLB.** 


MacNaohten's  obiect  in  seeking  an 
interview  with  Fagin,  was  to  ascemin, 
in  the  first  place*  who  that  claimant  to 
the  estate  was*  whose  views  he  advo- 
cated;  and  secondly*  what  prospect 
there  might  be  of  effecting  some  species 
of  compromise*  which  should  secure  to 
my  mother  a  reasonable  competence. 
Although*  in  his  isolation*  he  had 
grasped  eagerly  even  at  such  co-opera- 
tion as  that  of  Curtis*  the  more  he 
thought  over  the  matter,  the  less  rea- 
son did  he  see  to  rejoice  in  the  alli- 
ance. Even  before  misfortune  had 
affected  his  intellect,  his  temper  was 
violent*  and  his  nature  impracticable. 
Always  yielding  to  impulse  far  more 
than  to  mature  judgment*  he  rushed 
madly  on,  scrambling  from  difficulty 
to  difficulty,  and  barefy  extricated  from 
one  mishap  till  involved  in  another. 

Such  aid  as  he  could  profier*  there- 
fore*  promised  little;  and  Dan  Mt 
more  than  half  disposed  to  relinquish 
it.  This*  however*  should  be  done 
with  all  respect  to  the  feelings  of 
Curtis*  and*  reflecting  in  what  way  the 
object  could  best  be  compassed*  Mao- 
Kaghten  slowly  sauntered  onwards  to 
the  appointed  place.  It  was  not  with- 
out some  difficulty  that  he  at  last  dis- 
covered the  miserable  lane*  at  the  en- 
trance to  which  a  jaunting-car  was  now 
waiting a  mark  of  aristocratic  inter- 
course which  seemed*  by  the  degree  of 
notice  it  attracted*  to  show  that  such 
equipages  rarely  visited  this  secluded 
region.  MacNaghten's  appearance* 
however,  soon  divided  public  curiosity 
with  the  vehicle*  and  he  was  followed 
by  a  ragged  gathering  of  every  age 
and  sex*  who  very  unceremoniously 
canvassed  the  object  of  his  coming* 
and*  with  a  most  laudable  candour* 
criticised  his  look  and  appearance. 
Although  poor  and  wretched  in  the 
extreme,  none  of  them  asked  alms,  nor 
seemed  in  the  slightest  degree  desirous 
of  attracting  attention  to  their  own 
destitution. 

**lz  il  a  lodgin'  yor  hQner  wants  ?" 


whispered  an  old  fellow  on  crutches* 
sidling  close  up  to  MacNaghten*  and 
speakmg  in  a  confidential  tone.  "  I've 
a  back  room  looks  out  on  the  Poddle* 
for  two  shillings  a-week*  furnished." 

**  I've  the  elegant  place  Mary  Mar- 
dock  lived  in  for  ten  months,  yer 
honer*  in  spite  of  all  the  polls'*  and 
might  be  livin'  there  yet,  if  she  didn't 
take  into  her  head  to  go  to  Fishamble- 
street  play-house  one  night,  and  get 
arrested,''  cried  a  one-eyed  old  hag* 
with  a  drummer's  coat  on. 

**  He  doesn't  want  a  room — the  gen. 
tleman  isn't  the  likes  of  them  that 
comes  here*"  growled  out  a  cripple, 
who,  wiA  the  sagacity  that  often  be- 
longs to  the  maimed,  seemed  better  to 
divine  Dan's  motives. 

"  You're  right,  my  lad  ;  I  was  try- 
ing to  find  out  where  a  friend  of  mine 
lived —  Mr.  Curtis." 

*<  Faix,  ould  Joe  has  company  this 
momin'*"  said  the  first  speaker.  "  It 
was  to  see  him  the  fat  man  came  on 
the  jaunting.car." 

**  Are  viz  goin'  to  try  him  agen  ?" 
said  a  red>eyed*  fierce-looking  woman* 
whose  face  was  a  mass  of  bruises. 

"  Sure  the  gentleman  isn't  a  bailiff 
nor  apolisman,"  broke  in  the  cripple* 
rebukmgly. 

''  There's  not  a  man  in  the  Poddle 
won't  stand  up  for  Joe  Curtis*  if  he 
needs  it*'*  cried  a  powerfiilly-built 
man*  whose  energy  of  manner  showed 
that  he  was  the  leader  of  a  party. 

"Yer  honor's  looking  fijr  Kitty 
Nelligan*  but  she's  gone,"  whispered 
a  young  creature,  with  a  baby  at  her 
breast,  and  her  eyes  overran  with  tears 
as  she  spoke.  "  She  died  o'  Friday 
last*"  added  she*  in  a  still  fainter  voice. 

"Did'nt  ye  hear  him  sav  it  was 
Mister  Joe  he  wanted  ?  and  there's  the 
house  he  lives  in*"  said  another. 

"  Yis*  but  he  can't  eo  up  to  him? 
now;"  said  the  man  who  affected  to 
assumo  rule  amongst  them*  **  the  one 
that  came  on  the  car  said  he  wasn't  to 
be  disturbed  on  any  acoount." 
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''Begorra,"  chimed  in  the  cripple, 
••  if  it*8  a  levee,  yer  honer  mtlst  wait 
yer  turn !" 

"  I'm  quite  willing,"  said  Dan,  good- 
humouredly,  *'  a  man  has  no  right  to 
be  impatient  in  the  midst  of  such  plea- 
sant company ;"  and  as  he  spoke,  he 
seated  himself  on  a  low  stone  bench 
beside  the  house-door,  with  all  the 
ease  of  one  bent  on  being  companion, 
able. 

Had  MacKaghten  assumed  airs  bf 
haughty  superiority  or  insolent  con- 
tempt for  that  motley  assembly,  he 
never  could  have  attained  to  the  posi- 
tion  to  which  the  last  words,  carelessly 
uttered  as  they  were,  at  once  raised 
him.  They  not  only  pronounced  him 
a  gentleman,  but  a  man  bf  the  world 
besides — the  two  qualities  in  the  very 
highest  repute  in  that  class  by  which 
he  was  surrounded.  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  the  familiar  tone  they  had  pre- 
viously used  towards  him,  they  now 
stood  silently  awaiting  him  to  speak. 

*'Do  the  people  hereabouts  follow 
any  particular  trade  ?"  asked  Dan. 

"  *Tis  straw  chairs  principally,  your 
honer,"  replied  the  cripple,  **is  the 
manufacture  of  the  place ;  but  most 
of  us  are  on  the  streets." 

'*  On  the  streets  —  how  do  you 
meAn  ?" 

"  There's  Billy  Glory,  there  yonder, 
he  sings  ballads  ;  that  man  with  the  bit 
of  crape  round  his  hat  hawks  the  pa- 
pers; more  of  tis  cries  things  lost  or 
stolen ;  and  a  few  more  lives  by  rows 
and  rucktions  at  elections,  and  the 
like." 

"Faixl  and,"  sighed  the  strong 
man,  "the  trade  isn't  worth  the  fol- 
lowing now.  I  remember  when  Barry 
O'Hara  wouldn't  walk  the  streets 
without  a  body-guard  —  five  in  front 
ahd  five  behind  him  —  and  well  paid 
they  were ;  and  I  remember  Hamilton 
Brown  payin'  fifty  of  us  to  keep  Col- 
lege-green against  the  Government,  on 
a  greit  Parliament  night.  Ay,  and 
we  did  it  too !" 

**They  wor  good  times  for  more 
thah  you,*'  broke  in  the  woman  in  the 
uniform  cbai ;  **  I  made  seven  and  six- 
pence on  Essex-bridge  iil  one  night 
by  the  '  Shan  van  voeht.' " 

**  The  grandest  ballad  that  ever  was 
written,"  chimed  in  an  old  man  with  one 
eye  |  •*  ddes  your  honer  know  it  ?" 

•*  I'm  ashamed  to  say  not  perfectly," 
said  Dan,  with  an  air  of  humility. 

'*  Molly  Daly  *i  the  one  caU  sing  it 


well,  then,"  cried  he ;  a  sentiment  re- 
echoed with  enthusiasm  by  all. 

"I'm  low  and  down-hearted  of  a 
mornin',"  said  Molly,  bashfully ;  *'  but 
maybe  after  a  naggin  and  a  pint  I'll 
be  better." 

''  Let  me  have  the  honour  to  treat 
the  company,''  said  Dan,  handing  a 
crown  piece  to  one  near  him. 

''If  your  honour  wants  to  hear 
Molly,  right,  make  her  sing  Tom  Mol- 
loy's  ballad  for  the  Volunteers,'!  whis- 
pered the  cripple ;  and  he  struck  up  in 
a  hoarse  voice — 

"  Was  she  not  a  fool, 
When  she  took  off  our  wool, 
To  leave  us  so  much  of  the 

Leather — the  leather ! 

"  It  ne'er  entered  her  pate 
That  |i  sheepskin, well '  hais^* 
Will  drire  a  whole  nation 

Together — together." 

«*rd  rather  she'd  sing  Mosy  Cas- 
san's  new  song  on  Barry  Rutledge," 
growled  out  a  bystander. 

"  A  son^  on  Kutlcdge  ?"  cried  Dan. 

*'Yes,  sir.  It  was  describiri*  how 
Watty  Carew  enticed  him  down  stairs, 
tb  kill  him.  Faix,  but  there's  mur- 
der now  goin'  on  up  stairs;  do  ye 
hear  ould  Joe,  how  ne's  cursin*  and 
swearin'  ?  " 

The  ujiroar  was  assuredly  enough  to 
attract  attention ;  for  Curtis  was  heard 
screaming  something  at  the  top  of  hid 
voice,  and  as  if  in  high  altercation  with 
his  visitor.  MacNaghten  accordingly 
sprang  from  his  seat,  and  hurried  up 
the  stairs  at  once;  followed  by  the 
powerful-looking  fellow  I  have  already 
mentioned.  As  he  came  near  Curtis*s 
chamber,  however,  the  sounds  died 
away,  and  nothing  could  be  heard  bub 
the  low  voices  of  persons  conversing  ill 
ordinary  tones  together. 

**  Step  in  here,  sir,"  said  the  fellow 
to  Dan,  unlocking  a  door  at  the  back 
of  the  house ;  '*  step  in  here,  and  I'll 
tell  you  when  Mister  Joe  is  ready  to 
see  you." 

JVlacNaghten  accepted  the  ofier,  and 
now  found  himself  in  a  mean-looking 
chamber,  scantily  furnished,  and  loolS 
iiig  out  upon  some  bf  those  tniserable 
laries  and  alleys  with  which  the  place 
abounded.  The  man  retired,  locking 
the  dbor  after  hini,  and  leaving  Dan 
tb  his  own  meditations  in  solitude. 

He  was  not  destined  td  Ibllow  thes^ 
thoughts  long  undisturbed,  for  again 
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he  could  hear  Gnrtis's  voice>  which,  at 
first  from  a  distant  room,  was  now  to 
be  heard  quite  close,  as  he  came  into 
the  very  chamber  adjoining  that  where 
Dan  was. 

♦*  Come  this  way,  come  this  way,  I 
say,"  cried  the  old  man,  in  a  voice 
tremulous  with  passion.  ''If  you 
want  to  seize,  you  shall  see  the  chat- 
tels at  once — no  need  to  trouble  your- 
self about  an  inventory  t  There  is  my 
"bed  ;  I  got  fresh  straw  into  the  sacking 
on  Saturday.  The  blanket  is  a  bor- 
rowed- one;  that  horseman's  cloak  is 
my  own.  There's  not  much  in  that 
portmanteau,"  cried  he,  kicking  it 
with  his  foot  against  the  wall.  "Two 
ragged  shirts  and  a  lambskin  waist- 
coat, and  the  title  deeds  of  estates, 
that  not  even  your  chicanery  could  get 
back  for  me.  Take  them  all,  take 
that  old  blunderbuss,  and  tell  the 
Grinder  that  if  I'd  have  put  it  to  my 
head  twenty  years  ago,  it  would  have 
been  mercy  compared  to  the  slow  tor- 
ture of  his  persecution  1" 

*'My  dear  Mr.  Curtis,  my  dear  sir," 
interposed  a  bland,  soil  voice,  that 
Dan  at  once  recognised  as  belonging 
to  Mr.  Crowther,  the  attorney,  **  you 
must  allow  me  once  more  to  protest 
against  this  misunderstanding.  There 
is  nothing  further  from  my  thoughts  at 
this  moment  than  any  measure  of 
rigour  or  severity  towards  you." 

*'  What  do  you  mean,  then,  by  that 
long  catalogue  of  my  debts?  Why 
have  you  hunted  me  out,  to  show  me 
bills  I  can  never  pay,  and  bonds  I  can 
never  release  ?" 

"  Pray  be  calm,  sir ;  bear  with  me 
patiently,  and  jovl  will  see  that  my 
business  here  this  morning  is  the  very 
reverse  of  what  you  suspect  it  to  be. 
It  is  perfectly  true  that  Mr.  Fagan 
possesses  large,  very  large  claims  upon 
you." 

"  How  incurred,  sir  ?  —  answer  me 
that.  Who  can  stand  forty,  fifty,  ay, 
sixty  per  cent.  ?  Has  he  not  succeeded 
to  every  acre  of  my  estate  ?  Have  I 
anything,  except  that  settlebed,  that 
isn't  his?" 

"You  cannot  expect  me  to  go  at 
length  into  these  matters,  sir,"  said 
Crowther,  mildly;  "they  are  now 
by-gones,  and  it  is  of  the  future  I 
wish  to  speak." 

*'If  the  past  be  bad,  the  future 
promises  to  be  worse,*'  cried  Curtis, 
bitterly.  "  It  is  but  sorry  mercy  to 
•k  me  to  look  forward  I" 


"  I  think  I  can  convince  you  to  the 
contrary,  sir,  if  you  vouchsafe  me  a 
hearing.  I  hope  to  show  you  that 
there  are  in  all  probability  many  happ  j 
years  before  you  —  years  of  ease  and 
affluence.  Yes,  sir,  in  spite  of  that 
gesture  of  incredulity,  I  repeat  it«  of 
ease  and  affluence." 

"  So,  then,  they  think  to  buy  me  at 
last  I"  broke  in  the  old  man.  <*  The 
scoundrels  must  have  met  with  fevr 
honest  men,  or  they  had  never  dared 
to  make  such  a  proposal.  What  do 
the  rascals  think  to  bribe  me  with— d^ 
tell  me  that  ?" 

"You  persist  in  misunderstanding 
me,  sir.  I  do  not  come  from  the 
Government — I  would  not  presume  to 
wait  on  you  in  such  a  cause  1" 

"  What's  the  peerage  to  me  ?  I  have 
no  descendants  to  profit  by  my  in- 
famy. I  cannot  barter  my  honour  for 
my  children's  greatness  1  I'm  prouder 
with  that  old  hat  on  my  head  than 
with  the  coronet,  tell  them  that.  Tell 
them  that  Joe  Curtis  was  the  only  man 
in  all  Ireland  they  never  could  pur- 
chase ;  tell  them  that  when  I  had  an 
estate  I  swore  to  prosecute  for  a 
poacher  their  ducal  Viceroy,  if  he  shot 
a  snipe  over  my  lands,  and  that  I'm 
the  same  man  now  I  was  then  1" 

Crowther  sighed  heavily,  like  one 
who  has  a  wearisome  task  before  him, 
but  must  go  through  with  it. 

"  If  I  could  but  persuade  you,  sir, 
to  believe  that  my  business  here  has 
no  connexion  with  politics  whatever..^ 
that  the  Castle  has  nothing  to  do  with 
it " 

"Ay,  I  see,"  cried  Curtis,  "it's 
Lord  Charlemont  sent  you.  It's  no 
use ;  I'll  have  nothing  to  say  to  any 
of  them.  He's  too  fond  of  Castle  din- 
ners  and  Castle  company  for  me  /  I 
never  knew  any  good  come  of  the 
patriotism  that  found  its  way  up  Cork- 
nill  at  six  o'clock  of  an  evening !" 

"Once  for  all,  Mr.  Curtis,  I  say 
that  what  brought  me  here  this  morn- 
ing was  to  show  you  that  Mr.  Fagan 
would  be  willing  to  surrender  all  claim 
against  jrou  for  outstanding  liabilities* 
and  besides  to  settle  on  you  a  very 
handsome  annuity,  in  consideration  of 
some  concessions  on  your  part,  with 
respect  to  a  property  against  which  he 
has  very  large  claims." 

"  What's  the  annuity— Jiow  much?" 
cried  Curtis,  hastily. 

"  What  sum  would  you  yourself  feel 
sufficient,  sir  ?     He  empowered  me  to 
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consult  your  own  wishes  and  expecta- 
tions  on  the  subject." 

*'  If  I  was  to  say  a  thousand  a-year, 
for  instance?"  said  Curtis,  slowly, 

*'  I'm  certain  he  would  not  object,  sir. " 

'^Perhaps  if  I  said  two,  he'd  comply  ?" 

**  Two  thousand  pounds  a-year  is  a 
large  income  for  a  single  man,"  replied 
Crowther,  sententiously. 

*'  So  it  is,  but  I  could  spend  it.  I 
spent  eight  thousand  a-year  once  in 
my  life,  and  when  my  estate  was  short 
of'^three  I  and  that's  what  comes  of  it ;" 
and  he  gave  the  settlebed  a  rude  kick 
as  he  spoke.  ''  Would  he  give  two  ? 
that's  the  question,  Crowther ;  would 
he  give  two  ?" 

<*  I  do  not  feel  myself  competent  to 
close  with  that  offer,  Mr.  Curtis ;  but 
if  you  really  think  that  such  a  sum  is 
necessary  ^-.-  " 

"  I  do — I  know  it ;  I  couldn't  do 
with  a  shilling  less  ;  in  fact,  I'd  find 
myself  restricted  enough  with  that. 
Whenever  I  had  to  think  about  money 
it  was  hateful  to  me.  Tell  him  two  is 
the  lowest,  the  very  lowest  I'd  accept 
of,  and  if  he  wishes  to  treat  me  hand, 
somely  he  may  exceed  it.  You're  not 
to  judge  of  my  habits,  sir,  from  what 
you  see  here,"  added  he,  fiercely; 
**  this  is  not  what  I  have  been  accus. 
tomed  to.  You  don't  know  the  num- 
ber of  people  who  look  up  to  me  for 
bread.  My  father's  table  was  laid  for 
thirty  every  day,  and  it  had  been  well 
for  us,  if  as  many  more  were  not  fed  at 
our  cost  elsewhere." 

"  I  have  oflen  heard  tell  of  Meagh- 
valley  House  and  its  hospitalities," 
said  Crowther,  blandly. 

''  *  Come  over  and  drink  a  pipe  of 

Eort '  was  the  invitation  when  I  was  a 
oy.  A  servant  was  sent  round  to  the 
neighbourhood  to  say,  that  a  hogshead 
of  claret  was  to  be  broached  on  such  a 
day,  and  to. beg  that  the  gentlemen 
around  would  come  over  and  help  to 
drink  it —  ay,  to  drink  it  out  I  lour 
piperly  hounds,  with  their  two  bottle 
magnum,  think  themselves  magnificent 
now-a-days ;  why,  in  my  time,  they'd 
have  been  laughed  to  scorn  1" 

'*  They  were  glorious  times,  indeed," 
cried  Crowther,  with  mad  enthusiasm. 
"  Glorious  times  to  beggar  a  nation, 
to  prostitute  public  honour  and  private 
virtue,"  broke  in  Curtis,  passionately ; 
**  to  make  men  heartless  debauchees, 
first,  that  they  might  become  shameless 
scoundrels,  after;  to  teach  them  a 
youth  of  excess  and  an  old  age  of  vc- 


nality.  These  were  your  Glorious 
Times  I  But  you,  sir,  may  be  forgiven 
for  praising  them ;  to  you,  and  others 
like  you,  they  have  been,  indeed, 
*  glorious  times  V  Out  of  them  grew 
those  lawsuits  and  litigations  that 
have  enriched  you,  while  they  ruined 
us.  Out  of  that  blessed  era  of  or^e 
and  debauch  came  beggared  famihes 
and  houseless  gentry ;  men  whose 
fathers  lay  upon  down  couches,  and 
whose  selves  sleep  upon  the  like  of 
that,"  and  the  rude  settle  rocked  as 
his  hand  shook  it.  "  Out  upon  your 
Glorious  Times,  say  I ;  you  might  as 
well  call  the  drunken  scene  of  a  dinner 
party  a  picture  of  domestic  comfort 
and  happmess !  It  was  a  long  night 
of  debauchery,  and  this,  that  we  now 
sec,  is  the  sad  morning  afterwards! 
Do  you  know,  besides,  sir,"  continued 
he  in  a  still  fiercer  tone,  "  that  in  those 
same  '  Glorious  Times,'  you,  and  others 
of  your  stamp,  would  have  been  baited 
like  badgers  if  found  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  a  gentleman's  house?  ay, 
faith,  and  if  my  memory  does  not  be- 
tray me,  I  can  call  to  mmd  one  or  two 
such  instances." 

The  violence  of  the  old  man's  pas- 
sion seemed  to  have  exhausted  him, 
and  he  sat  down  on  the  bed,  breathing 
heavily,  and  panting. 

•'  Where  were  we  ?"  cried  he  at  last. 
What  was  it  that  we  were  arguing? 
Yes — ay — to  be  sure — these  bills— 
these  confounded  bills.  I  can't  pay 
them.  I  wouldn't  if  I  could.  That 
scoundrel  Fagan  has  made  enough  of 
me  without  that!  What  was  it  you  said 
of  an  annuity — there  was  some  talk  of 
an  annuity,  eh?" 

Crowther  bent  down  and  spoke  some 
words  in  a  low,  murmuring  voice. 

**  Well,  and  for  that  what  am  I  to 
do?"  cried  Curtis  suddenly.  ** My 
share  of  the  compact  is  heavy  enough^ 
I'll  be  sworn.     What  is  it  ?" 

^*  I  think  I  can  show  you  that  it  is 
not  much  of  a  sacrifice,  sir.  I  know 
you  hate  long  explanations,  and  I'll 
make  mine  very  brief.  Mr.  Fagan 
has  very  heavy  charges  against  an  es- 
tate which  is  not  unlikely  to  be  the 
subject  of  a  disputed  ownership.  It 
may  be  a  long  suit,  with  all  the  delays 
and  difficulties  of  Chancery;  and  m 
looking  over  the  various  persons  who 
may  prefer  claims  here  and  there,  we 
find  your  name  amongst  the  rest,  for 
it  is  a  long  list,  sir.  There  may  be 
ioYXy,  or  forty-five  in  all  1     The  prin- 
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cipal  one*  however,  is  a  wealthy  baro- 
net who  has  ample  means  to  prosecute 
his  claimj  and  with  fair  hopes  of  suc- 
ceeding;. My  notion,  however,  was, 
that  if  Mr.  Fagan  could  arrange  with 
the  several  persons  in  the  cause  to 
waive  their  demands  for  a  certain  con- 
sideration, that  it  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult then  to  arrange  some  compromise 
with  the  baronet  himself —  he  surren- 
dering the  property  to  Fagan  for  a 
certain  amount,  on  taking  it  with  all 
its  liabilities.     You  understand ?" 

"  And  who*s  the  owner  ?"   asked 
Curtis  shortly. 
**He  is  dead,  sir." 
**  Who  was  he  when  alive  ?" 
**  An  old  friend,  or  rather  the  son 
of  an  old  friend  of  yours,  Mr.  Curtis  I^' 
"  Ah,  Brinsley  Morgan  I     I  guess 
lum  at  once ;    but  you  are  wrong, 

?uite  wrong  there,  my  good  fellow, 
havn't  the  shadow  of  a  lien  on  his 
estate.  We  talked  it  over  together 
one  day,  and  Hackett,  the  Attorney. 
General,  who  was  in  the  house,  said, 
that  my  claim  wasn't  worth  five  shil- 
lings ;  but  I'll  tell  you  where  I  kave  a 
claim,  at  least  Hackett  said  so,  I 
have  a  very  strong  claim — no,  no ;  I 
was  forgetting  again  —  my  memory 
is  quite  gone.  It  is  so  hard  when 
one  grows  old  to  bear  the  last  ten 
or  fifteen  years  in  mind.  I  can  re- 
member my  boyhood  and  my  bchool 
days  like  yesterday.  It  is  late  events 
that  confuse  mel  You'll  scarce  be- 
lieve me  when  I  tell  you,  I  often  find 
mvself  going  to  dine  with  some  old 
friend,  and  only  discover  when  I  reach 
his  door  that  he  is  dead  and  gone  this 
many  a  day  1  There  was  something 
in  my  mind  to  tell  you,  and  it  has  es- 
caped me  already.  Oh  I  I  have  it. 
There  are  some  curious  old  family  pa- 
pers in  that  musty-looking  portman- 
teau. I  should  like  to  find  out  some 
clever  fellow  that  would  look  them 
over  without  rushing  me  into  a  law- 
suit,  mind  ye,  for  I  have  no  heart  for 
that  now !  My  brother  Uarry's  boy 
IS  dead.  India  finished  him,  poor  fel- 
low !  That's  the  key  of  it  —  see  if  it 
will  open  the  lock." 

"If  you  like  I'll  take  them  back 
with  me,  sir,  and  examine  them  myself 
at  home.*' 

'*  Do  so,  Crowthcr ;  only  understand 
me  well,  no  bills  of  costs,  my  worthy 
friend  j  no  searches  after  this,  or  true 
copies  of  that ;  I'll  have  none  of  them. 
As  Dick    Parsons    said,    I'd   rather 


spend  mv  estate  at  the  *  Siyes'  than  the 
'Four'  Courts." 

Crowther  gave  one  of  his  complacent 
laughs,  and  having  induced  Curtis  to 
accept  an  invitation  for  the  following 
day  at  dinner,  he  took  the  portmanteau 
under  his  arm  and  withdrew. 

He  had  scarcely  descended  the  stairs 
when  Dan  found  the  door  unlocked^ 
and  proceeded  to  pay  his  visit  to  Cur- 
tis,  his  mind  full  of  dl  that  he  had  jost 
overheard,  and  wondering  at  the  man  jr 
strange  things  he  had  been  a  listener  to. 

When  MacNaghten entered,  he  found 
Ciutis  sitting  at  a  table,  with  his  head 
resting  on  his  hand,  and  looking  like 
one  deeply  engaged  in  thought.  Dan. 
saluted  him  twice,  without  obtaining  a 
reply,  and  at  last  said — 

*'  They  said  that  you  had  a  visitor  this 
morning,  and  so  I  have  been  waiting 
for  some  time  to  see  you." 

The  other  nodded  assentingly,  bat 
did  not  speak. 

*'  You  are,  perhaps,  too  much  tired 
now,"  said  Dan,  in  a  kind  voice,  <*for 
much  talking.  Come  and  have  a  turn 
in  the  open  air.     It  will  refresh  you.'* 

Curtis  arose,  and  took  his  hat,  with- 
out uttering  a  word. 

"  You  are  a  good  walker,  Curtis,'* 
said  MacNaghten,  as  they  reached  the 
street.  '*  What  say  yon,  if  we  stroll 
down  to  Harold's-cross,  and  eat  our 
breakfast  at  the  little  inn  they  call  *  the 
Friar?'" 

'^  Agreed,"  muttered  the  other,  and 
walked  along  at  his  side  without  another 
word ;  while  Dan,  to  amuse  his  com- 
panion, and  arouse  him  from  the  dreary 
stupor  that  oppressed  him,  exerted  him- 
self in  various  ways,  recounting  the  po- 
pular anecdotes  of  the  day,  and  endea- 
vouring, so  far  as  might  be,  to  enter- 
tain him. 

It  was  soon,  however,  evident  that 
Curtis  neither  heard,  nor  heeded  the 
efibrts  the  other  was  making,  for  he  con- 
tinued to  move  along  with  his  head 
down,  mumbling,  at  intervals,  to  him- 
self certain  broken  and  incoherent 
words.  At  first,  MacKaghten  hoped 
that  this  moody  dejection  would  pass 
away,  and  his  mind  recover  its  wonted 
sharpness ;  but  now  he  saw  that  the  im. 
pression  under  which  he  laboured,  was 
no  passing  or  momentary  burden,  but 
a  heavy  load  that  weighed  wearily  on 
his  spirits. 

*'  I  am  afraid  you  are  scarcely  so  well 
as  usual  to-day  ?"  asked  Dan,  after  a 
long  interval  of  silence  between  them. 
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'^I  have  a  pain  hereabouts — it  is 
not  a  pain  either,  but  I  feel  uneasy," 
said  Curtis,  pushing  his  hat  back  m>m 
his  forehead,  and  touching  his  temple 
with  his  finger. 

^  **  It  will  pass  away  with  the  fresh 
air  and  a  hearty  breakfast,  I  hope.  If 
not,  I  will  see  some  one  at  our  return. 
Who  is  your  doctor  V* 

**  My  doctor  I  You  ask  a  man  who 
has  lived  eishty-four  years,  who  is  his 
doctor  I  The  nature  that  pave  him  a 
good  stout  frame ;  the  spirit  that  told 
him  what  it  could,  and  what  it  could  not 
bear — ^these,  and  a  hearty  contempt  for 
phasic,  and  all  that  live  by  it,  have 
gmded  me  so  far,  and  you  may  call  them 
my  doctors  if  you  wish." 

Rather  pleased  to  have  recalled  the 
old  man  to  his  habitual  energy,  Dan 
affected  to  contest  his  opinions,  by  way 
of  inducing  him  to  support  them ;  but 
he  quickly  saw  his  error,  for  Curtis,  as 
though  wearied  by  even  this  momentary 
efibrt  seemed  more  downcast  and  de- 
pressed than  before. 

MacNaghten,  therefore,  contented 
himself  with  some  common-place  re- 
marks  about  the  country  around,  and 
the  road  they  were  walking,  when  Cur- 
tis  came  to  a  sudden  halt,  and  said— 

''  You  wouldn't  take  the  offer,  I'll 
be  sworn.  You'd  say  at  once,— 
*  Show  me  what  rights  I'm  surrender- 
ing  ?  —  let  me  know  the  terms  of  the 
agreement.'  But  what  signifies  all 
that  at  my  age  ? — the  last  of  the  stock, 
besides  I  Iff  lay  by  what  will  pay  the 
undertaker,  it's  all  the  world  has  a 
right  to  demand  at  my  hands." 

"Here's  *  the  Friar '—this  is  our  inn," 
said  KacNaghten ;  "  shall  I  be  the 
caterer — eh  ?  What  say  you  to  some 
fried  fish  and  a  glass  of  Madeira,  to 
begin  with  ?" 

*'  I'll  have  a  breakfast,  sir,  that  suits 
my  condition,"  said  Curtis,  haughtily. 
*<Send  the  landlord  here  for  my  or- 
ders." 

"  Here's  our  man,  then,''  said  Mac- 
Naghten,  humouring  the  whim,  as  he 
pushed  the  inn-keeper  towards  him. 

'*  What's  your  name,  my  good  fel- 
low ?"  asked  Curtis,  with  a  supercilious 
look  at  the  short,  but  well-conditioned 
figure  before  him. 

''  Billy   Mathews,    sir,"    said    the 
other,    with    difficulty   restraining   a  ' 
steule  at  the  dilapidated  look  of  his 
interrogator. 

"  Well,  Mathews,  keep  the  Billy  for 
your  equals,  my  good  friend.  Mathews, 


I  say,  let  us  have  the  best  your  house 
affords,  served  in  your  best  room,  and 
in  your  best  manner.  If  I  ate  prison 
fare  for  nine  weeks,  sir,  it  is  no  reason 
that  I  am  not  accustomed  to  some- 
thing  different.  My  name  is  Joseph 
•Curtis,  of  Meaghvailey  House.  I  sat 
in  parliament  for  eight-and- twenty 
years,  for  the  borough  of  Killtemon; 
and  I  was  tried  for  a  murder  at  the 
last  commission.  There,  sir  1  it's  not 
every  day  you  have  a  guest  who  can  say 
as  much. 

As  the  landlord  was  moving  away  to 
give  his  orders,  Curtis  called  out  once 
more — 

''Stay,  sir;  hear  me  out.  There 
are  spies  of  the  Castle  wherever  I  go. 
Who  have  you  here  just  now  ?  Who's 
in  this  house  ?" 

*'  There's  but  one  gentleman  here 
at  present,  sir.  I've  known  him  these 
twenty  years ;  and  I'll  vouch  for  it,  he's 
neither  a  Government  spy,  nor  an  in^ 
former." 

''And  who  will  be  satisfied  with 
your  guarantee,  sir  ?'*  cried  Curtis,  in- 
solently. "It's  not  a  fellow  in  your 
position  that  can  assure  the  scruples  of 
a  man  in  mine  /  Who  is  he  ?  what*8 
his  name  ?" 

"  He's  a  respectable  man,  sir,  well 
known  in  Dublm,  and  the  son  of  one 
that  held  a  good  position  once." 

*'  His  name — his  name  ?"  cried  Cur- 
tis, imperiously. 

"  It's  no  matter  about  his  name," 
replied  the  host,  sulkily.  "He  has 
come  to  eat  his  breakfisist  here,  as  he 
does  once  or  twice  a- week,  and  that's 
all  that  I  have  to  say  to  him." 

"  But  I'll  have  his  name — I'll  insist 
upon  it,"  shouted  out  Curtis,  in  a  voice 
of  high  excitement ;  "  persecuted  and 
hunted  down  as  I  am,  I'll  defend  my- 
self. Your  Castle  blood-hounds  shall 
see  that  Joe  Curtis  will  not  run  from 
them.  This  gentleman  here  is  the  son 
of  MacNaghten  of  Greenan.  What 
signifies  it  to  you  if  he  be  ruined! 
What  affair  is  it  o£  yours,  I  ask,  if  he 
hasn't  sixpence  in  the  world  ? — I'll  pay 
for  what  he  takes  here.  I'm  respon- 
sible for  everything.  I  have  two  thou- 
sand a-year,  secured  on  my  life" — he 
stopped  and  seemed  to  reflect  for  a 
moment,  then  added—"  that  is,  I  may 
have  it  if  I  please." 

MacNaghten  made  a  signal  for  the 
inn-keeper  to  serve  the  breakfast,  and 
not  notice  any  of  the  extravagances  of 
his  strange  companion.    Mathews  was 
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about  to  obey,    when  Curtis,  recur, 
ring  to  his  formeir  thought,  cried  out— 

"  Well,  sir,  this  fellow's  name?" 

"Tell  him  who  it  is,"  whispered 
Dan,  secretly ;  and  the  host  said — 

"  The  gentleman  is  one  Mr.  Raper, 
sir,  head  (&rk  to  Mr.  Fagan,  of  Mary's- 
abbey." 

**  Leave  the  room— close  the  door," 
said  Curtis,  with  an  air  of  caution. 
*<  I  saw  the  signal  you  gave  the  inn- 
keeper  a  moment  ago,  MacNaghten," 
said  he,  in  the  same  low  and  guarded 
tone.  "I  read  its  meaning  perfectlj^. 
You  would  imply — The  old  fellow  is 
not  right — a  crack  in  the  upper  story- 
humour  him  a  bit.  Don't  deny  it  man, 
you  acted  for  the  best ;  you  thought 
as  many  think,  that  my  misfortunes 
had  affected  my  intellect  and  sapped 
my  understanding ;  and  so  they  had 
done  this  many  a  day,"  added  he, 
fiercely,. "  but  for  one  thing.  I  had 
one  grand  security  against  madness, 
Dan ;  one  great  barrier,  my  boy— shall 
I  tell  it  you  ?  It  was  this,  then — that 
if  my  head  wandered  sometimes,  my 
heart  never  did— never  1  I  hated  the 
English  and  their  party  in  this  country 
with  a  hate  that  never  slept,  never  re- 
laxed !  I  knew  well  that  I  was  the 
only  man  in  Ireland  that  they  could 
not  put  down.  Some  they  bought  -^ 
some  they  ruined — some  they  intimi- 
dated— some  they  destroyed  by  ca- 
lumny. They  tried  all  these  with  me, 
and  at  last  were  driven  to  a  false  ac- 
cusation, and  had  me  up  for  a  murder  I 
and  that  failed  them,  too  I  Here  I  stand 
their  opponent,  just  as  I  did,  iifty-two 
years  ago,  and  the  only  man  in  all  Ire- 
land that  dares  to  brave  and  defy  them. 
They'd  make  me  a  peer  to-morrow,  Dan ; 
they'd  give  me  a  colonial  government ; 
they'd  take  me  into  the  cabinet ;  there 
is  not  a  demand  of  mine  they'd  say 
'no'  to,  if  I'd  join  them;  but  my  answer 
is  *  never  1  never  1'  Go  down  to  your 
ffrave,  Joe  Curtis,  ruined,  ragged,  half- 
famished,  mayhap.  L»t  men  call  you  a 
fool,  and  worse  1  but  the  time  will  come, 
and  the  people  will  say  —  There  was 
once  a  man  in  Ireland  that  never 
truckled  to  the  Castle,  nor  fawned  on 
the  viceroy ;  and  that  when  he  stood 
in  the  dock,  with  his  life  on  the  ven- 
ture, I  told  them  that  he  despised  their 
vengeance,  though  he  knew  that  they 
were  covering  it  with  all  the  solemnity 
of  a  law  court ;  and  that  man  his  con- 
temporaries—  ay,  even  his  friends-— 
were  pleased  to  call  mad  I" 


"Come,  come,  Curtis,  you  know 
weU  this  is  not  my  impression  of  you  ; 
you  only  say  so  jestingly." 

"  It's  a  sorry  theme  to  crack  jokes 
upon,"  said  the  other,  sadly.  Xie 
paused,  and  seemed  to  reflect  deeply 
for  some  minutes,  and  then,  in  a  voice 
of  peculiar  meaning,  and  with  a  look 
of  intense  cunning  in  his  snudl  grey 
eyes,  said — "We  heard  the  name  he 
mentioned — Kapcr,  Pagan's  man  of  bu- 
siness. Let  us  have  him  in,  Mac- 
Naghten ;  the  fellow  is  a  half  simple- 
ton in  many  things.  Let's  talk  to 
him." 

"  Would  you  ask  Mr.  Raper  to  join 
our  breakfast?"  asked  Dan  of  the  inn- 
keeper. 

"  He  has  just  finished  his  own,  sir-^ 
some  bread  and  watercresses,  with  a 
cup  of  milk,  are  all  that  he  tdces." 

"  Poor  fellow  1"  said  Dan,  "  I  see 
him  yonder  in  the  summer-house ;  he 
appears  to  be  in  hard  study,  for  he  has 
not  raised  his  head  since  we  entered 
the  room.  I'll  go  and  ask  him  how 
he  is." 

MacNaghten  had  not  only  time  to 
approach  the  little  table  where  Raper 
was  seated  imobserved,  but  even  to 
look  over  the  object  of  his  study,  be- 
fore his  presence  was  recognised. 

"  German,  Mr.  Raper ;  reading 
German,"  cried  MacNaghten, "  I  know 
the  characters  at  least." 

"  Yes,  sir,  it  is  German ;  an  odd 
volume  of  Richter  that  I  picked  up  a 
few  days  ago.  A  difficult  author  at 
first,  somewhat  involved  and  intricate 
in  construction ;  here,  for  instance,  is 
a  passage  — ." 

*'My  dear  friend,  it  is  all  a  Greek 
chorus  to  me,  or  anything  else  you  can 
fancy,  equally  unintelligible." 

"It  is  a  story  of  an  humble  man,  a 
village  cobbler,  who  becomes  by  an  ac- 
cident of  fortune  suddenly  rich.  Now, 
the  author,  instead  of  describing  the 
incidents  of  life  and  the  vicissitudes 
that  encounter  him,  leaves  us  only  to 
guess,  or  rather  to  supply  them  for 
ourselves,  by  simply  dwelling  upon  all 
the  *  Gedank  Krieze,'  or  mental  con- 
flicts, that  are  the  consequences  of  his 
altered  position.  The  notion  is  inge- 
nious, and  if  not  overlayed  with  a 
certain  dreamy  mysticism,  would  be 
very  interesting." 

"  I,"  said  Dan,  "  would  far  rather 
hear  of  his  acts  than  hb  reflections. 
What  he  did  would  amuse  me  more  to 
know  tlian  to  learn  why." 
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'*Bat  how  easy  to  imagine  tbe  one," 
exclaimed  Raper,  *'  Wealth  has  its 
habits  all  stereotyped ;  from  Dives  to 
our  own  days  the  catalogue  has  been 
ever  the  same,  '  purple  and  fine  linen.' 
And  if  some  have  added  to  the  mere 
sensual  pleasures  the  higher  enjoyments 
derivable  from  objects  of  art  and  the 
cultivation  of  letters,  has  it  not  been 
because  their  own  natures  were  more 
elevated,  and  required  such  refinements 
as  daily  necessaries  ?  The  humble  man 
suddenly  enriched,  lives  no  longer  in 
the  sphere  of  his  former  associates,  but 
ascends  into  one  of  whose  habits  he 
knows  nothing;  and  Jean  Paul  con- 
demns him  for  this,  and  reminds  him, 
that  when  a  river  is  swollen  by  autumn 
rains,  it  does  not  desert  its  ancient 
channel,  but  enlarges  the  sphere  of  its 
utility,  by  spreading  fertilisation  on 
each  side  of  it,  seeming  to  think — I 
may,  by  the  accidents  of  life,  grow 
small  and  humble  again;  it  is  as 
well  that  I  should  not  quit  the  tiny 
course  I  have  followed  in  my  humble 
ibrtunes.*' 

"And  do  you  agree  with  him?" 
asked  Dan,  more  amazed  by  the  en« 
thusiasm  of  his  companion,  than  by  the 
theme  that  suggested  it. 

*'  I  do  so  in  everything ;  I  speak,  of 
course,  as  one  who  knows  nothing  of 
those  ambitions  by  which  wealthy  men 
are  encompassed;  I  am  not  in  the  posi- 
tion  of  one  who  has  seen  and  felt  these 
fascinations,  and  who  emerges  from  his 

Poverty,  to  reassume  a  former  station, 
'akd  the  case  of  Mr.  Curtis,  for  in- 
stance  '* 

'•  What  I  old  Curtis— Joe  Curtis  ?  " 
asked  Dan  eagerly." 

*«  Yes,  Curtis,  formerly  of  Meagh. 
valley.  Well,  if  his  claim  be  as  good 
as  they  suppose,  he'll  not  only  inherit 
the  great  Wicklow  estates,  but  the 
western  property  so  long  in  Chancery." 

MacNaghten  saw  that  Raper  was 
pouring  forth  this  knowledge  without 
being  conscious  that  he  was  making  an 
important  revelation,  and  gave  a  dry 
commonplace  assent. 

"  Who  can  say  what  may  not  be  his 
income  ?"j  exclaimed  Raper,  thought- 
fully; *' twenty  thousand  a-year,  at  the 
least." 

"  And  his  prospects  are  good,  you 
say — ^his  chances  of  success?" 

"  The  marriage  certificate  of  Noah 


Curtis  and  Eleanoi*  Carew  has  been 
discovered,  sir,  and  if  the  will  of  Fownes 
Carew  be  authentic,  the  case,  I  believe, 
is  clear.*' 

**What  Carews  were  these?" 

'*The  ancestors  of  Walter  Carew, 
sir,  whose  estates  now  descend  to  the 
heirs  of  the  female  branch." 

*'  And  Curtis  will  inherit  these  ?" 

The  tone  in  which  Dan  uttered  these 
words  so  startled  Raper,  that  he  sud- 
denly  recovered  his  self-possession,  and 
remembered  how  unguardedly  he  had 
related  this  mysterious  piece  of  intelli- 
gence. 

•*  When  was  this  discovery  made  ?— 
who  chanced  to  trace  this  relationship 
between  Curtis  and  the  Carew  family?" 
cried  MacNaghten,  in  intense  anxiety. 

A  signal  from  Raper  suddenly  sug. 
gested  caution  and  reserve ;  but  Dan, 
too  much  excited  to  attend  to  it,  went 
on — 

"  Sir,  never  believe  it !  It  is  some 
infernal  scheme  concocted  between 
Fagan  and  the  lawyers.  They  have 
put  forward  this  wretched  old  man, 
half  witted  as  he  is  — " 

A  hand  grasped  Dan's  arm  as  he 
said  this — he  turned,  and  there  stood 
Curtis  beside  him  I 

"  I've  heard  you  both !"  said  the  old 
man,  drily.  **  To  you^  sir,"  said  he  to 
Raper,  ''  I  owe  my  thanks  for  a  piece  of 
welcome  news ;  to  you,  MacNaghten, 
I  feel  grateful  for  all  your  candour  1" 

"Come,  come,  Curtis  —  be  angry 
with  me,  if  you  will ;  but,  for  heaven's 
sake,  do  not  lend  yourself  to  these  base 
plots  and  schemes.  If  there  be  a  con- 
spiracy to  rob  poor  Walter's  widow  and 
her  child,  let  not  one  of  his  oldest,  best 
friends  have  any  share  in  it." 

"I'll  maintain  my  rights,  sir^-be 
assured  of  that  I"  said  Curtis,  with  a 
degree  of  resolution  strangely  different 
from  his  former  manner.  "  Mr.  Mac- 
Naghten's  impression  of  my  competence 
to  conduct  my  own  affairs  may  possibly 
be  disparting,  but,  happily,  there  is 
another  tribunal  which  shall  decide  on 
that  question.  Raper,  I'm  going  into 
town — will  you  accompany  me  ?  Mr. 
MacNaghten,  I  wish  you  a  good  morn- 
ing." And  with  these  words,  he  took 
Raper's  arm,  and  retired,  leaving  Dan 
still  standing,  mute,  overwhelmed,  and 
thunderstruck. 
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**  Wm  ever  man  m  prond  as  ia  thli  Mardnt  f 
Being  moTed,  be  will  not  tpare  to  gird  the  godi." 

<'8nchftnatiue« 
Tickled  with  good  incceM,  diadains  the  shadow 
Which  he  treads  on  at  noon,** 

— SBAK8PBABB— ConeJL,  Act  L  ee.  1. 


**  And  glory  long  has  made  the  lages  smile  i 
*Tls  something,  nothing,  words,  illusion,  wind— 
Depending  more  upon  the  historian's  style. 
Than  od  tiie  name  a  person  learei  behind.** 

—Lord  Btbob. 


^8  remarkable  instances  of  haughti- 
ness of  temper  and  ungovernable  pride, 
leading  to  perilous  and  unjustifiable  ex. 
^mes,  Coriojanus  and  the  Constable 
Bourbon  appear  to  stand  in  close  rela- 
tionship. Two  thousand  years  inter- 
vened  between  ^hem.  They  existed  under 
forms  and  institutions  of  social  and  politic 
cal  government  exceedingly  dissimilar ; 
and  yet  they  may  be  classed  as  historic 
brothers,  closely  resembling  each  other 
in  moral  and  physical  attributes,  in  the 
leading  incident  of  their  lives,  the  ex- 
tent of  thefr  provocation,  the  nature  of 
their  reyenge,  and  the  violence  of  their 
deaths.  Each,  under  the  impulse  of 
grievous  w^rong,  renounced  allegiance 
to  his  own  country,  cast  aside  the  ties 
of  kindred,  friendship,  and  loyalty,  and 
tpok  y p  arms  as  leaders  in  the  ranks  of 
foreign  enemies.  The  indelible  ptamp 
of  renegade  thus  attaches  to  two  names 
otherwise  noble,  and  distinguished  by 
l^eroic  actions  beyond  the  comp^  of 
ordinary  mortals.  On  abstract  prin- 
ciples of  right  and  wropg,  the^^  must 
be  condemned ;  in  a  comparative  es- 
timate of  strong  temptation,  they  may 
be  pitied  and  excused.  Who  can  af- 
firm that  he  would  not  have  yielded 
under  the  same  trying  circumstances  ? 
Inlan  cannot  read  the  heart  of  man,  and 
is  incompetent  to  pronounce  sentence 
on  defective  proof — 

**  Then  at  the  balance  let's  be  matc^ 
We  never  can  adjust  it  i 
What's  done  we  partly  may  compnte, 
But  know  not  what*i  resisted."* 


The  life  of  Coriolanus  is  familiar  to 
all  classical  readers  in  the  pages   of 
Plutarch,  who  derived  his  materials 
from  Livy  and  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
i^assus,  authors  preceding  the  Greek 
biographer  by  more  thap  a  century. 
Their  information  came  from  Fabius 
Pictpr.     He  lived  and  wrote  two  hun- 
dred years  before  they  were  bom,  and 
is  the  first  Boman  who  composed  an 
historical  account  of  his  own  country. 
|iis  worl^  is  known  to  have  been  lost. 
That  which  still  remains  and  bears  his 
name,    has  been  prove4  by  Gerard 
Yossiusf  to  be  a  spurious  composition. 

Shakspeare  transfused  the  essence 
of  Plutarch  into  his  own  glowing 
scenes,  with  accuracy  enriche4  by  ge- 
nius i  and  those  'vrho  are  old  enoueh  to 
r(3fnember  Johi^  ^emble  in  Snak- 
speare's  magnificent  paraphrase,  havQ 
seen  the  lofty  Roman  move  before  their 
eyes  in  living  identity.  According  to 
the  nearest  computation,  Coriolanus 
lived  about  six  hundred  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  The  period  refers 
back  to  a  remote  date,  but  there  are  no 
conclusive  grounds  for  supposing  that 
these  early  annals  are  to  be  rejected  as 
unauthentic*  however  they  may  have 
reache4  us  through  oral  ^adition,  or 
transmitted  documents.  All  writers 
are  agreed  on  their  leading  features, 
and  this  unanimity  of  opinion  in  es- 
sential points  is  reasonable  evidence  of 
vei'acity.  Written  memorials  are  some^ 
times  less  to  be  depended  on  than  tra- 


*  Bnrns'a  "  Address  to  the  unco  gnid,  or  the  rigidly  righteous.** 

t  See  his  treatise,  '*  De  Historicis  Latinis.**  Gerard  Vossius  most  not  be  confounded 
with  his  son  Isaac,  also  an  eminent  scholar,  and  Canon  of  Windsor  in  Charles  II. 'a  time.  He 
was  sceptical  in  matters  of  religion,  but  very  credulous  on  all  other  subjects.  This  made  his 
Majesty  remark—.**  Vossius  is  a  strange  fellow  for  a  parson :  be  believes  everything  except 
the  Bible.** 
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didons.  They  are  more  likely  to  be 
distorted  by  prejudice,  biassed  judg- 
ment,  or  mlfui  misinterpretation. 
Traditionary  lore  is  usually  founded  on 
fact.  It  may  amplify,  but  rarely  in- 
vents. Discrepancies  in  particular  de- 
taib  exist  in  tne  most  unquestionable 
authorities.  Such  may  be  traced  even 
in  the  inspired  writings  of  the  Evange- 
lists ;  but  no  candid  arguer  attempts, 
on  this  showing,  to  depreciate  the  cur- 
rency  or  throw  doubt  on  the  sterling 
value  of  the  works  in  which  they  ap- 
pear. Neither  would  the  argument  be 
received  by  clear  logicians,  if  it  was 
put  forwanl.  Antiquity  is  not  in  it- 
self a  necessary  bar  to  correct  informa- 
tion. Truth  is  still  accessible,  although 
it  may  be  distant,  fenced  round  with 
obscurities,  and  the  avenue  of  approach 
a  winding  path,  instead  of  a  direct  and 
open  ro^.  Where  positive  evidence 
is  wanting,  we  must  rely  on  circum- 
stantial testimony  ;  and  if  both  are  de- 
ficient,  there  is  still  a  retreat  on  pro- 
bable inference.  The  course  is  admis- 
sible in  reasoning,  if  not  in  law. 

We  can  speculate  with  more  cer- 
tainty on  the  causes  and  effects  of 
many  ancient  revolutions  of  the  world 
than  on  some  that  have  occurred  within 
recent  times.  We  are  more  familiar 
with  the  siege  of  Troy  than  with  the 
siege  of  Paris  by  Henri  Quatre.  We 
know  more  of  Horace  and  Cicero  than 
we  do  of  Shakspeare,  and  possess  more 
undisputed  details  on  the  campaigns  of 
Alexander  and  Csesar,  than  we  can 
produce  of  the  wars  of  Turenne,  Marl- 
borough,  or  Napoleon.  The  present 
age  inquires  deeply,  and  demands  sub- 
stantial proof.  There  is  a  disposition 
in  the  spirit  of  the  day  to  question 
reputed  learning,  early  discoveries, 
and  statements  hallowed  by  time. 
Our  ancestors  were  easily  satisfied,  and 
believed  everything  they  saw  in  print. 
We  reject  positively  one  half  of  what 
has  been  handed  down  as  history,  and 
are  much  inclined  to  throw  doubt  on 
the  remainder.  Everything  is  now 
put  to  the  question,  and  being  sub- 
jected to  the  torture  of  analysis,  gene- 
rally turns  out  to  be  something  else. 
Esti^blished  opinions  are  thrown  aside 


as  exploded  fallacies  to  such  an  ex- 
tent,  that  we  hourly  expect  to  hear 
the  Newtonian  philosophy  repudiated 
as  a  mistake,  and  to  find  Euclid  ostra- 
cised as  an  unsound  mathematician. 
In  a  comparison  with  modern  genius, 
the  ''  wisdom  of  the  aqcients"  is  de- 
scending to  a  very  humble  level.  Does 
it  ever  occur  to  any  of  the  competitors 
in  this  headlong  race  that  they  may 
gallop  too  fast,  and  that  ShaxspearB 
once  said  somethipg  about  "  vaulting 
ambition  which  o'erleaps  itself,  and  falls 
on  the  other  side  ?"  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  with  the  progressive  march 
of  education,  everv  succeeding  race  of 
man  is,  as  it  ougnt  to  be,  wiser  and 
more  enlightened  than  that  which  went 
before ;  but  it  is  surely  no  token  of 
wisdom  to  deny  all  that  has  been  said 
or  done  by  our  progenitors,  or  to  ig* 
nore  their  existence  altogether.  Be- 
tween extreme  credulity  and  utter  dis- 
belief, the  balance  of  evil  vibrates  as  a 
pendulum,  in  regular  time  and  equal 
proportions — 

*'  And  w  great  names  are  notiiing  more  tlum  no- 
minal. 
And  love  of  glory'i  but  an  airy  Invt^ 
Too  often  in  iti  fury  oyercoming  all 
Who  would,  aa  'twere,  identify  their  dn«t 
From  oat  the  wide  deatmctlon  which,  entombing 

all. 
Leaves  nothing  till  'the  coming  oftliejuit*' 
Save  change :  I*ve  stood  upon  Achillea*  tomh, 
And  heard  Troy  doubted  i    time  will  doubt  oC 
Eome."* 

Let  us,  in  the  interim,  turn  over  once 
again  the  leaves  which  afforded  us 
such  delight  in  our  boyhood,  and  endea- 
vour to  extract  from  them  a  summary 
of  what  we  find  in  connexion  with  the 
present  subject.  Caius  Marcius  de- 
rived the  surname  of  Coriolanus  firom 
his  supereminent  valour  and  conduct 
at  the  capture  of  Corioli — a  distinction 
not  easily  won  where  all  were  brave, 
and  courage  was  synonymous  with  vir- 
tue. Scipio  Airicanus  the  Elder  has 
been  mentioned  by  several  historiansf 
as  the  first  Roman  who  bore  the  name 
of  a  conquered  state,  as  a  trophy  of 
renown  achieved  in  war,  thus  carelessly 
passine  over  Coriolanus  and  the  ex- 
ploit immortalized  by  his  honorary 
cognomen.  { 

The  family  of  Marcius   was   one 


•  Lord  Byron*8  "  Don  Juan,"  canto  iv. 

JAmc^e*'  others,  by  the  usually  accurate  Abbe  Soran  de  la  Tour,  in  hla  Life  of  Scipio. 
Livy  and  Horace  mention  a  Roman  general  about  this  time,  called  Posthumiui  Re- 
oiBis.    If  this  was  the  same  dictator  (Aulus  Posthumius)  who  commanded  at  the  victory 
of  Lake  Regillus,  which  is  not  clearly  indicated,  his  honoraiy  surname  preceded  that  of  C<K 
ziolanos  by  several  years. 
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of  the  noblest  in  the  commonwealth. 
He  descended  in  direct  lineage  from 
Ancus  Marcius,  the  fourth  King  of 
Rome,  and  grandson  of  Kama,  by 
his  daughter  Fompilia.  His  father 
dying  while  he  was  yet  an  infant,  he 
was  brought  up  by  his  mother,  Yolum- 
nia/  who,  knowing  that  military  prow- 
ess was  all  in  all  at  Rome,  trained  his 
body  to  active  exercise,  and  his  mind  to 
daring  resolution.  Nature  had  gifted 
him  with  great  strength,  activity,  and 
fearlessness  of  danger.  The  frame  and 
constitutional  temperance  of  Hercules, 
joined  to  a  mind  of  towering  aspira- 
tion —  qualities  indispensable  in  the 
composition  of  a  successful  warrior,  at 
a  time  when,  to  decide  the  event  of 
battles,  the  arm  of  the  private  soldier 
was  nearly  as  important  as  the  head  of 
the  commanding  general.  But  the 
stem  check  of  paternal  influence  was 
wanting  in  his  education ;  and  thus 
the  temper  of  Marcius,  always  domi. 
neering  and  aristocratic  to  a  painful 
extent,  was  suffered  to  ^w  with  his 
growth,  and  expand  with  his  years, 
until  it  entirely  overshadowed  his  more 
generous  qualities,  and  became  (as  the 
wayward  history  of  the  human  heart  il- 
Instrates  in  a  thousand  other  instances) 
the  bane  of  his  existence,  the  stum, 
bling-block  of  his  fortunes,  and  the 
source  of  the  only  stain  that  tarnishes 
his  memory.  When  Caius  Marcius 
lived,  the  Komans  had  not  matured  or 
ripened  into  national  dissoluteness: 
their  habits  were  still  primitive,  their 
manners  simple.  They  carried  on  lit- 
tle intercourse  with  other  nations,  and 
held  in  equal  esteem  domestic  pro- 
priety and  public  patriotism.  They 
were  incessantly  engaged  in  wars  with 
surrounding  states,  as  restless  and  semi- 
barbarous  as  themselves,  and  had  no 
time  to  cultivate  the  vices  of  indolence. 
Twenty  years  before,  and  thirty  afler 
the  time  of  which  we  are  now  writing, 
the  individual  profligacv  of  Sextus 
Tarquin  and  Appius  Claudius  occa- 
sioned two  revolutions. 

Coriolanus  regarded  his  mother  with 
love  approaching  to  adoration.  He 
pursued  and  coveted  ^lory,  because  it 
delighted  her  to  see  hun  honoured  and 


applauded.      He  married,  ratlier  in 
compliance  with  her  wishes  than  firom 
any  personal  preference  or  taste  for 
conjugal  retirement ;  and  though  uni- 
formly kind  and  attached  to  his  family* 
continued  to  dwell  in  his    mother's 
house,  even  after  his  wife  had  borne 
him  children.     Plutarch  draws  a  com- 
parison between  Coriolanus  and  Alci- 
biades.     We  can  trace  but  little  simi- 
larity beyond  the  one  important  cha« 
racteristic  of  each  abandomng  the  cause 
of  his   native  land,   and  going    over 
to  the  enemy.     In  military  capacity^ 
and  in  the  importance  of  his  victories 
by  sea  and  on  shore,  while  yet  the  sol- 
dier and  champion  of  his  own  country^ 
the  Athenian,  perhaps,  excelled   the 
Roman ;  while  ne  left  him,  at  an  im- 
measurable distance,  in  the  suavity  of 
manner,  the  subtle  eloquence,  and  the 
self-command,  which  win  all  hearts^ 
and  sway  the  listeners  according  to  the 
views  and  wishes  of  the  speaker.     But 
again,  the  Roman  towers  above  the 
brilliant  and  unsteady  pupil  of  So- 
crates, in  the  manly  consistency  and 
unbending  firmness  of  his  character,  in 
the  unblemished  purity  of  his  private 
life,  his  temperate  habits,  his  loily  con- 
tempt of  riches,  his  disregard  of  self- 
interest,  and  his  ingenuous  openness;, 
which  scorned  dissimulation.     Alcibi. 
ades  was  accomplished  in  all  the  arts 
and  chicanery  of  politics  ;    capable, 
by  studied  sophistry,   of  turning  the 
tide  of  a  debate  even  in  a  modem 
senate-house  —  a  practised  trimmer, 
withal,  who  could  shuffle  in  or  out  of 
a  leading  question,  as  adroitly  as  any 
disciple  of  expediency  in  our  own  House 
of  Commons.  Coriolanus,  on  the  other 
hand,  presented  a  ma^ificent  speci- 
men Ola  high,  unflinching tory,  an  ab- 
solute protectionist,  who  lost  his  con- 
sulship by  losing  his  temper,  and  who 
would  really  have  died  on  the  floor 
(instead  of  threatening  to  do  so)  rather 
than  compromise  his  opinions ;  a  man 
to  vote  with  his  party  to  any  extreme* 
no  matter  how  palpably  they  might  be 
in  the  wrong ;  who  thought  the  people 
totally  unfit  for  self-government,  and 
not  sufficiently  grate£l  for  permission 
to  live  and  breathe  the  common  air.f 


*  So  named  by  Platarch,  who  is  followed  by  Shakspeare.  Dionysius  of  Halicamassos,  livy, 
and  Valerias  Maximns,  coll  herVeturla,  and  give  the  name  of  Volumnia  to  the  wife  of  CdHolanoi. 

f  Pope's  estimate  of  senatorial  virtue,  its  impulses  and  convictions,  may  stand  as  an  aver- 
ags  specimen  for  aU  ages  and  countries — 

*'  And  her*  and  then  a  ilern,  high  patriot  rtood. 
Who  oonld  not  get  tht  place  for  which  he  laed.'* 
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His  military  practice  began  while  he 
was  a  mere  stripling.  In  the  great  fight 
at  Lake  Regillus,  where  Tarquinius  Su- 
perbus  (then  in  extreme  old  age)  made 
nis  last  effort  to  recover  the  regal  pow- 
er,  young  Marcius  distinguished  him- 
self by  saving  the  life  of  a  fellow-soldier, 
for  which  he  was  rewarded  by  the 
general  with  an  oaken  crown  —  a  de- 
coration of  nobler  order  than  the  laurel 
§arland ;  as  preserving  a  citizen  was 
eemed  an  act  of  more  valuable  service 
than  destroying  an  enemy.  The  Ro- 
mans at  that  time  were  engaged  in 
other  wars,  and.  fought  numerous  bat- 
tles, in  all  of  which  he  participated, 
and  never  returned  home  without  some 
additional  token  of  honour.  Early  re- 
putation gave  him  a  preponderance  be- 
yond his  years,  which  ministered  to  his 
inherent  pride,  and  encouraged  rather 
than  softened  his  unbending  manners. 

The  common  people  were  generally 
oppressed  by  the  senate  and  the  richer 
classes.  Those  proceeding  drove  them 
at  last  to  abandon  the  city  in  a  body, 
and  retire  to  the  Mons  Sacer,  from 
whence  they  were  won  back  by  the  ad- 
dress of  Menenius  Agrippa,  who  avail- 
ed himself  of  the  celebrated  apologue 
of  the  belly  and  the  members,  and  by 
the  conceded  privilege  of  appointing 
tribunes*  to  defend  their  rights  on  aU 
occasions.  The  persons  of  the  new  func- 
tionaries were  held  sacred.  Their  chief 
power  consisted  in  a  veto,  or  prohibi- 
tion against  the  passing  of  any  law 
which  displeased  them ;  a  power  nearly 
absolute,  which,  while  it  produced  some 
good,  created  greater  evil,  and  engen- 
dered  a  race  of  restless,  dissatisfied 
demagogues,  who  perpetually  impeded 
legislation,  and  then  as  now,  were  ever 
on  the  alert  for  turmoil  and  sedition.  It 
was  not  so  much  the  abolition  of  undue 
rights,  as  the  transfer  of  despotism  from 
biul  hands  into  worse.  Gk)vernment  of 
every  kind  and  degree,  in  all  ages  and 
countries  of  the  ancient  world,  appears 
to  have  been  an  unmitigated  choice  of 
evils ;  an  unremitting,  selfish  struggle 
for  place  and  power,  aptly  designated 
by  Sir  W.  Napier  "  a  scourge  with 
a  double  thong,"  whether  vested  in 
prince  or  people,  the  peer  or  the  ple- 
oeian  ;  equidly  unjust  and  tyrannical 
under  the  open  name  of  a  monarchy, 
or  the  specious  delusion  of  a  republic. 


The  newly-created  tribunes  were  not 
long  in  selecting  a  victim  from  the 
ranks  of  the  aristocracy.  Their  choice 
fell  upon  Caius  Marcius,  who,  in  truth, 
had  rendered  himself  obnoxious  by 
many  overt  acts  and  expressions  of 
contempt  against  the  sovereign  ma- 
jesty of  the  people.  In  the  mean, 
time  he  pursued  his  military  career 
with  increasing  success  and  renown, 
and  had  gained  the  surname  by  which 
he  is  best  known  to  posterity.  After 
the  taking  of  Corioh,  and  the  subse- 
quent battle  —  in  both  of  which  his 
courage  and  conduct  were  conspicuous 

above  all  the  other  Roman  omcers 

the  Consul,  Cominius,  who  impartially 
attributed  these  great  successes  to  his 
individual  prowess,  awarded  him  a 
tenth  of  the  entire  booty  taken,  includ- 
ing horses  and  prisoners,  before  any 
distribution  was  made  to  the  army  in 
general.  Coriolanus  nobly  rejected  all 
pecuniary  recompense,  accepting  only 
a  char^r  fully  caparisoned,  and  the 
exemption  frx)m  slavery  of  one  amongst 
the  captives,  with  whom  he  was  bound 
in  ties  of  reciprocal  hospitality.  He 
fought  for  glory  alone,  and  thought  not 
of  prize-money  or  reward — un&e  the 
French  republican  generals  in  the  early 
wars  of  the  Revolution,  who  combated 
with  a  sword  in  one  hand,  and  a  poker 
in  the  other,  to  ferret  out  and  stir  up 
the  treasures  of  the  vanquished.  "77  m 
pas  trouve  le  fourgon  d'Augereau** 
("  He  has  not  K>und  the  poker  of  Au- 
gereau*')  passed  into  a  proverbial  ex- 
pression with  the  French  soldiers,  when 
either  a  scruple  of  conscience,  or  the 
absence  of  opportunity,  prevented  any 
one  of  their  generals  from  enriching 
himself  by  plunder.  Augereau  was 
distinguished  for  rapacity  above  all  the 
rest.  While  in  command  at  Milan,  in 
1796,  he  levied  a  contribution  of  one 
million  of  francs  (£50,000)  on  the 
city.  The  authorities  complained  to 
Napoleon,  as  general-in-chief.  He  in- 
dignantly reprimanded  his  lieutenant, 
ordered  him  to  disgorge  the  money, 
and  sent  him  the  amount  from  his  per- 
sonal funds.  Augereau,  according  to 
Bourienne,  contrived  to  pocket  both 
the  robbery  and  the  compensation. 
History  records  but  few  examples  of 
disinterestedness  and  contempt  for  mo- 
ney, similar  to  that  of  Coriolanus,  on 


*  The  tribunes  were  at  first  five  in  number,  bat  in  a  few  years  afterwards  were  increased 
to  ten. 
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the  part  of  victorious  commanders^  who 
usaally  consider  lawfal  spoil  as  part 
and  parcel  of  their  vocation.  A  re- 
markable  modem  exception  deserves 
to  be  recorded  to  the  honour  of  the  late 
Marquis  Wellesley,  whose  private  for- 
tune was  insignificant.  When  gover. 
nor-general  of  India,  he  gave  up  his 
prize-money  for  Seringapatam,  to  swell 
the  shares  of  the  army  who  achieved 
the  conauest. 

Coriolanus  now  being  at  the  height 
of  his  fame,  stood  for  the  consulship. 
The  law  required  the  candidates  for 
this  high  office  to  solicit  votes  publicly 
in  the  Forum.  It  was  no  slight  pe- 
nance for  a  haughty  spirit  like  his,  to 
lay  aside  his  ordinary  habiliments,  with 
the  symbols  of  patrician  dignity,  to  put 
on  the  gown  of  humility,  and  prate  of 
his  claims  and  services  to  parties  he  so 
thoroughly  despised.  He  got  through 
the  degrading  ordeal  with  tolerable 
grace,  exhibited  the  scars  of  seventeen 
battles,  and  told  hb  gentle  constitu* 
ents  that  he  received  the  greater  part  of 
them  while  they  ran  away  and  roared 
for  mercy.  His  speech  sounded  straiige- 
ly  in  their  ears ;  some  hesitated,  others 
wished  to  recall  their  votes  which  they 
had  given  in  a  hurry;  but  the  influence 
of  his  great  reputation  prevailed,  and 
they  chose  him  consul.  When,  shortly 
afler,  the  day  of  election  arrived,  he 
was  conducted  by  the  senators  with 
great  pomp  into  iJie  Campus  Martins, 
for  the  ceremony  of  installation.  It 
was  then  fbund  that  the  fickle  pobulace, 
instigated  by  the  tribunes,  had  changed 
their  minds.  Coriolanus  was  rejected, 
and  another  of  far  less  consideratioit 
proposed  in  his  place.  The  offence 
proved  indelible,  and  the  wound  too 
deep  to  be  forgotten.  His  resentment 
as  yet  extended  only  to  the  people  dnd 
their  representatives,  and  embraced  no 
thought  of  treason  against  his  country. 
Open  war  was  declared  between  con- 
flicting parties,  but  peace  and  recon- 
clliatioh  were  still  within  the  circle  of 
probable  events.  About  this  time,  a 
scarcity  prevailed.  To  meet  the  ge- 
ncitil  Want,  grain  was  bought  up  in 
other  parts  of  Italy  out  of  the  state 
coffers,  and  a  present  of  a  large  quan- 
tity reached  Rome,  from  Gelon,  King 
of  Syracuse.  Then  cilsued  In  the  se- 
nate a  warm  discussioii  as  to  the  dis- 
posal  of  these  supplies ;  the  first  corn- 


law  debate  of  which  we  have  any  au- 
thentic records.  The  people  demanded 
through  their  tribunes  that  the  pur* 
chased  com  should  be  sold  at  a  reduced 
rate,  and  that  the  gift  should  be  dis- 
tributed gratis.  There  was  nothing 
very  outrageous  in  the  expectation. 
More  Unreasonable  demands  have  often 
been  conceded  by  jiopularity-hunters 
and  expedientists.  Coriolanus  vehe- 
mently opposed  this  meilsure,  using 
strong  and  opprobrious  language.  He 
recommended  that  all  should  be  sold  at 
a  high  price,  to  teach  the  commonalty 
submission  to  their  superiors,  and  con- 
cluded by  moving  the  abolition  of 
the  tribtineship.  This  excited  an  im- 
mediate tumult.  The  tribunes  ran  out 
among  the  people,  called  on  them  td 
stand  by  their  own  magisthites,  to  sur- 
round the  senate-house,  and  demand 
the  life  of  Coriolanus  as  a  just  expia- 
tion. He  came  forth  attended  by  his 
friends  and  supporters,  including  all 
the  fiery  young  patribians  who  had 
been  trained  to  war  and  victorv  under 
his  commanding  genius,  arid  who  sym- 
pathised with  his  detestation  of  demo- 
cracy. The  tribunes,  acting  by  the 
influence  of  Sicinius  Vellutus^  the  most 
turbuletit  and  boldest  of  their  order, 
proclaimed  aloud  that  he  had  incurred 
the  penalty  of  death,  and  attempted  to 
seize  him  by  force  to  hutl  him  fh>nA 
the  Tarpeian  Rock.  He  was  rescued 
by  his  partisans,  who  conducted  him 
safely  hOmb,  and  formed  a  guard  for 
his  future  protection.  Coriolanus  see- 
ing the  senate  considerably  embar- 
rassed  arid  divided  in  their  opinions  by 
these  untoward  proceedings,  demanded 
a  fair  trial  and  a  specific  chai^,  de- 
daring  that  he  would  submit  to  any 
kind  of  punishment,  if  fouiid  guilty  in 
due  course  of  law.  He  was  told  that 
he  was  to  be  impeached  for  treason 
gainst  the  cobmonwealth,  in  design- 
ing^ to  set  himself  up  as  a  tyrant; 
"  Bring  no  othot*  charge  against  me," 
said  he,  ''and  I  WiU  abide  by  the 
issue."  The  tribunes  agreed  to  theSe 
conditions,  and  the  cause  was  to  tutu 
Tlpon  this  single  point;* 

But  the  first  irifraciion  of  th^  treaty 
originated  with  the  tribunes.  They 
compelled  the  people  to  give  their  votes 
by  tribes  and  not  by  Centuries  —  an 
innovation  of  the  established  law;  which 
opened  the  rights  of  suffrage,  to  igno- 


*  Plutaich  ia  Yit  CoriohiD. 
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ranee  and  nambers^  and  thereby  neu- 
tralised rank,  wealth,  and  education. 
In  the  next  place  they  passed  orer 
the  charge  of  attempting  sovereignty, 
which  thejr  knew  could  not  be  proved, 
and  substituted  in  its  place  tne  pro- 
posal of  Goriolanus  in  the  senate,  to 
raise  the  price  of  com,  and  to  do  away 
with  the  tribunitian  office.  Finally, 
they  added  to  the  impeachment,  as  a 
supplemental  article,  his  not  having 
brought  into  the  public  treasury  the 
spoils  he  had  taken  in  the  countij  of 
the  Antiates,  but  which  he  had  divided 
on  the  spot  amongst  his  soldiers,  who 
had  done  the  work  and  gained  the  vie 
tory.  The  principal  of  supplemental 
charges  as  make-weights,  in  case  the 
leading  accusation  should  break  down, 
has  been  sanctioned  by  practice  in  mo- 
dem  militBry  jurisprudence.  We  could 
point  to  more  than  one  court-martial, 
in  which  the  party  arraigned  has  been 
acquitted  on  the  point  that  led  to  trial, 
and  found  guilty  on  some  minor  alle- 
gation which  never  would  have  been 
brought  forward  had  the  more  iinpor- 
tant  one  been  considered  tenable.  The 
principle  of  civil  law,  which  condenses 
all  in  one  specific  charge,  is  more  in 
character  with  equitable  judgment. 

Goriolanus  disdained  to  appear  be- 
fore a  prejudiced  tribunal^  or  to  an- 
swer chains  not  contained  in  the  ori- 
§inal  indictment.  He  was  then  con- 
emned  without  trial  or  hearing  by  a 
majority  of  three  tribes ;  the  penalty 
pronounced  was  perpetual  banishment 
from  the  city  and  territories  of  Rome. 
Such  is  the  correct  substance  of  these 
transactions,  as  preserved  by  the  his- 
torians who  have  written  of  them,  and 
who  differ  only  in  unimportant  particu- 
lars. From  this  it  may  be  gathered, 
that  if  Goriolanus  was  mistaken  and 
intemperate  in  the  first  instance^  the 
tribunes  and  the  people  were  more  so 
in  the  second,  and  blinder  still  in  the 
sequel^  by  which  they  drove  fsom  the 
national  service  their  inost  incorrup- 
tible senator,  their  ablest  general*  and 
their  bravest  soldier  against  the  foreign 
enemy. 

Goriolanus  at  this  time  was  in  the 
enjoylnent  of  more  blessings  than 
usually  fidl  to  the  lot  of  man.  In  the 
prime  of  his  days»  at  the  zenith  of  his 
fiuner,  happy  in  his  domestic  jcircum- 
stances,  and  placed  beyond  public  com- 
petitorship  by  the  number  and  impor- 
tance  of  his  victoriesi  a  single  dark  speck 
olMcaredhis  height  horizon^  which>  like 


the  small  distant  cloud  in  a  tropical 
sky,  gathered  rapidly  until  it  exploded 
into  a  hurricane.  He  was  a  warrior 
of  impulsive  action,  and  not  a  thinking 
philosopher,  subdued  by  mental  disci- 

EUne,  and  trained  in  the  habit  of  calcu- 
Lting  causes  and  effects.  Had  he  really 
wished  to  seize  supreme  power,  accord- 
ing to  the  idle  asseveration  of  his  ene- 
mies, he  might  have  resisted  the  illegal 
decree  of  banishment,  perhaps  with  suc- 
cess. Another  course  already  sug- 
gested itself,  acting  on  which,  he 
submitted  in  sullen  indignation,  not 
the  less  deep  because  it  found  no  vent 
in  words.  He  took  an  affectionate 
leave  of  his  familv,  consigning  his  two 
children,  both  of  tender  age,  to  the 
care  of  his  wife  and  mother,  and,  at- 
tended by  the  patricians  in  a  bodv  to 
one  of  the  gates,  Icfl  the  city,  which 
he  never  entered  again.  He  spent  a 
few  days  in  solitude  at  a  farm  of  his 
own  in  the  neighbourhood,  pondering 
over  many  schemes  which  involved  no 
thought  of  advantage  to  himself  be- 
yond the  gratification  of  revenge  for 
the  injuries  he  had  received.  In  the 
meantime  the  people  of  Rome  and  their 
tribunes  gave  way  to  the  most  tumul- 
tuous joy,  as  if  a  great  national  triumph 
had  been  achieved.  The  nobles  and 
senators  remained  silent  and  depressed, 
as  if  in  anticipation  of  a  coming  evil. 

After  a  short  interval,  during  which 
he  arranged  his  plans  in  his  own  mind, 
Goriolanus  passed  over  to  Antium,  an 
important  city  of  the  Yolscians,  placed 
himself  on  the  hearthstone  of  Tullus 
Aufidius  their  leader,  whom  he  had 
often  encounter^  in  personal  conflict 
in  the  field  of  battle,  demanded  the 
rights  of  hospitality,  and  offered  to 
serve  against  his  ungrateful  country- 
men. His  offer  was  gladly  accepted  ; 
he  was  joined  with  his  former  adver- 
sary in  the  chief  command ;  a  pretext 
was  easily  sought  and  found  for  break- 
ing the  truce  existing  with  the  Romans, 
and  the  Yolscians  soon  discovered  the 
value  of  their  new  ally,  in  the  altered 
aspect  of  their  afikirs,  produced  by  the 
rapidity  and  success  of^  his  enterprises. 
He  took  m&ny  of  the  principal  towns 
in  the  territories  of  Rome  and  Latium; 
sweeping  resistance  befbre  him;  and 
while  the  senate  and  people  were 
wasting  precious  time  in  mutual  re- 
crimination, instead  of  attending  to 
the  national  defence,  he  encamped  with 
his  victorious  army,  at  the  Fossse  Glui- 
li»^  within  five  miles  of  the  eternal 
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city.  ^'His  name  and  valour/'  says 
Plutarch,  *'  resounded  through  Italy, 
and  all  were  astonished  that  one  per- 
son's changing  sides  could  effect  so 
prodigious  a  revolution."  It  was  in 
truth  a  signal  instance.  History  pre- 
sents  few  so  strikingly  illustrative  of 
the  might  which  dwells  in  individual 
superiority.  No  better  evidence  of 
the  great  military  talents  of  Coriolanus 
could  be  produced  than  the  simple 
fact,  that  the  Yolscians  who  had  ne- 
ver beaten  the  Ilomans  before,  now 
became,  under  his  leadership,  irresis- 
tible. At  a  vast  distance^f  time,  and 
in  the  absence  of  minute  details,  we 
have  still  the  certainty  of  these  great 
leading  results  on  which  to  form  opi- 
nions. It  is  also  equally  certain  that 
soon  afler  the  death  of  Coriolanus,  the 
Yolscians  relapsed  back  again  into  their 
inferior  position,  from  which  they  never 
emerge^  and  were  gradually  swept 
away  in  the  growing  extension  of  the 
rival  republic. 

The  Koman  populace,  astounded  at 
the  rapid  progress  of  the  enemy,  and 
the  near  approach  of  danger,  as  usual 
cowered  before  the  storm  they  had 
raised.  Taken  by  surprise,  unable  or 
unwilling  to  fight,  they  appealed  for 
protection  to  the  senate  and  the  higher 
orders,  with  whom,  in  the  absence  of 
external  pressure,  they  waged  perpe- 
tual war.  The  senate  despatched  a 
chosen  embassy  from  their  body  to  pro- 
pitiate the  invader,  and  endeavour  to 
obtain  terms.  The  ambassadors  in- 
cluded his  dearest  friends  and  relatives. 
He  received  them  with  cold  solemnity, 
in  council,  surrounded  by  the  Volsdan 
officers ;  and  proposed  such  humiliat- 
ing  conditions  of  submission  and  sur- 
render, as  would  have  kept  Bome  for 
a  long  series  of  years  in  a  secondary 
state,  and  might  have  clipped  for  ever 
the  lofty  wings  with  which  she  soared 
in  ailer  ages  to  universal  dominion. 
The  Romans  next  had  recourse  to  the 
influence  of  religion,  and  ordered  the 
priests  and  flamens,  the  ministers 
and  guardians  of  the  mysteries,  in 
their  sacred  vestments,  bearing  the 
svmbols  of  office,  to  proceed  to  the  hos- 
tile camp,  as  humble  suppliants.  They, 
too,  were  dismissed  without  effect.  Tlie 
heart  of  Coriolanus  appeared  to  be 
converted  to  steel.  Finally,  as  a  last 
hope,  the  women  came  forward  and 
offered  their  intervention  in  this  urgent 
necessity.  Headed  by  Volumnia,  the 
mother,  and  Virgilia,  the  wife  of  Corio- 


lanus, accompanied  by  her  two  young 
children,  they  proceeded  in  mourning 
robes  to  the  tent  of  the  victorious  ge- 
neral, threw  themselves  at  his  feet,  and 
embraced  his  knees  with  tears  and  la- 
mentations.  Volumnia  was  the  prin- 
cipal speaker.  Plutarch  has  condensed 
the  substance  of  her  speech  (as  handed 
down  by  the  earlier  historians)  with 
his  own  peculiar  eloquence,  and  Shak- 
speare  has  embodied  this  in  immortal 
verse,  which  none  but  himself  could 
have  composed.  Coriolanus  was  un- 
able  to  resist  this  conclusive  appeal. 
The  soldier  yielded  to  the  man.  Natural 
affection  triumphed  over  assumed  se- 
verity and  the  desire  of  vengeance. 
Baising  Volumnia  tenderly  from  the 
ground,  he  uttered  these  memorable 
words—"  Mother,  you  have  saved  your 
country,  but  have  lost  your  son  V*  He 
already  foresaw  the  fate  that  awaited 
him  at  the  hands  of  the  Volscians,  who 
would  never  forgive  clemency  to  Bome 
when  prostrate  at  their  feet.  It  was 
scarcelv  within  reason  that  they  should. 
Bome  had  ever  been  merciless  in  con- 
quest,  and  unsparing  to  vanquished 
enemies.  The  general  dread  and  dis- 
like in  which  she  was  held,  is  well 
conveyed  in  the  speech  which  Thomp- 
son, in  his  alteration  of  Sbakspeare, 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  Tullus  Aufi- 
dius,  in  answer  to  Coriolanus,  who  de- 
mands what  he  would  desire  for  his 
nation,  bejrond  perfect  equality  with 
Bome,  in  rights  and  privileges  :^ 

**  What  would   I  more,  proud   Boman  F    nila  I 

would — 
Fire  the  cuned  fbreti  where  Uioee  Roman  woItcs 
HauBt  and  inftest  their  nobler  neighbonn  roond 

them; 
£ztiipate  fwBX  the  boeom  of  the  land, 
A  falie,  perfldiona  people,  who,  beneath 
The  mask  of  freedom,  are  a  combination 
Againat  the  Ubertiea  of  all  mankind— 
The  genuine  aeed  of  outlaws  and  of  robbers.** 

Charitable  sentiments  and  benevo- 
lent feelings  like  these  have  been  plainly 
indicated,  and  loudlv  expressed  towards 
modem*  England,  by  more  than  one 
continental  nation,  who  fall  into  the 
common  error  of  fancying  they  are 
just  when  they  areonly  jealous.  We 
can  afford  to  smile  while  we  reject  the 
application,  and  retort  with  the  old 
Iktin  proverb,  <'  Q«t  cafiU  itte  /acit.'* 
Coriolanus  drew  off  his  army,  promising 
to  obtain  for  the  Bomans  honourable 
terms  of  peace.  His  orders  were  im- 
plicitly submitted  to,  although  opinions 
were  divided  on  his  conduct.  Beason- 
able  men  thought  he  was  to  be  excused. 
The  lovers  of  peace  were  silent  and 
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tiafied.  The  restless  spirits,  who  traded 
in  war  and  rapine,  loudly  expressed 
their  discontent,  and  threatened  while 
they  obeyed.  Tullus  Aufidias  on  his 
return  to  Antium,  charged  him  in  full 
assembly  with  treason  to  the  state, 
and  assisted  by  prepared  conspirators^ 
sarrounded,  rushed  on  him  in  a  body, 
and  kiUed  him  on  the  spot ;  an  act  of 
private  pique  and  personal  enmity 
rather  than  public  indignation.  As 
soon  as  the  event  was  Imown,  the  in- 
habitants assembled  from  many  cities^ 
and  honoured  him  with  a  public  fu- 
neral, attended  by  every  possible  token 
of  esteem  and  admiration. 

Such  was  the  brilliant  but  short  c&* 
reer  of  a  very  remarkable  man,  to 
whose  name  much  interest  attadies, 
and  of  whom  it  might  be  said,  with 
more  truth  than  in  the  case  of  Moolraj 
of  Moultan,  "he  was  the  victim  of  cir« 
cnmstanoes."  *    Take  away  one  ques- 
tionable act,  to  which  he  was  goaded 
by  injustice,  and  his  life  appears  to 
have  been  perfectly  heroic  and  virtuous. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Corio* 
hinna  died  at  the  time  and  in  the  man- 
ner we  have  related,  although  the  au- 
thorities differ  even  on  this  important 
point.     Livy,  following  Fabius  Fictor 
(the   earliest   writer),   says   that  he 
Hved  to  extreme  age ;  and  in  the  de- 
cline of  life  was  wont  to  sav,  ''  a  state 
of  exile  is  more  intolerable  to  an  old 
man  than  to  any  other."    We  search 
in  vain  for  some  reasonable  foundation 
for  this.    Had  Coriolanus  grown  old 
amongst  the  Yolsci,  his  counsels  would 
have  saved  them  from  the  ruin,  and 
dependence  on  Rome  as  a  tributary 
state,  into  which  they  fell  soon  after 
the  death  of  Tullus  Aufidius,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  army  he  commanded. 
Historians,  in  all  ages,  delight  in  rais- 
ing doubts  on  questions  which  are  not 
S roved  to  the  certainty  of  mathematic 
emonstration.     It  has  been  often  said 
and  written  that  Harold  escaped  from 
the  disastrous  field  of  Hastings,  and 
was  still  alive,  a  secluded  hermit,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  I. ;  that  Don  Se- 
bastian of  Fortugal  did  not  fall  at 
Alcazar;    and  that     James  IV.    of 
Scotland    survived  the  slaughter   of 
Flodden.      These  wild  theones  have 
given  rise  to  much  ingenious  disquisi* 


tion,  in  which  more  time  has  been  lost 
than  information  gained.  The  sober 
inquirer  must  admit  tiiat  they  rest  ou 
a  very  sandy  basis. 

The  family  of  Coriolanus  appears  to 
have  fallen  into  oblivion  with  tne  mis^ 
fortunes  and  death  of  their  head.  We 
hear  no  more  of  his  children,  or  of  that 
branch  of  the  Marcian  line  in  the  long 
annals  of  Rome.  The  name  survived, 
but  its  representatives  seldom  mounted 
beyond  secondary  fame.  An  exception 
may  be  named  in  the  person  of  Lucius 
Marcius,  who,  though  only  of  theeques^ 
trian  order,  commandea  the  Roman 
armies  in  Spun  after  the  death  of  the  two 
elder  Scipios,  and  whose  skilful  conduct 
was  well  contrasted  with  the  incom- 
petence of  his  successor,  the  Froconsul 
Claudius  Nero. 

The  noble  ladies  who  had  rescued 
their  country  from,  the  Yolsciansy 
were  received  and  gratulated  by  se- 
nate and  people,  on  their  return  to 
Rome,  with  anectionate  regard  and  ho- 
nour. It  was  decreed  that  they  should 
name  their  own  reward.  They  desired 
only  that  a  temple  should  be  built  to  the 
"  Fortune  of  Women,"  the  expense  of 
which  they  offered  to  defray  them- 
selves. The  senate  ordered  the  temple 
to  be  erected  at  the  public  charge,  but 
the  women  provided  an  image  of  the 
goddess,  which,  on  being  set  up  in  its 
place,  was  said,  like  Orson,  to  oecome 
suddenly  endowed  with  reason,  and  to 
have  uttered  these  words,  **  O,  women! 
acceptable  to  the  gods  is  this  your 
gift."  The  prodigy  b  gravely  related 
by  Dionysius,  but  Flutarch  comments 
on  it  as  absurd  and  fabulous.  Un- 
generous poets  and  roraancists  have 
much  stigmatised  the  softer  sex  for  the 
mischief  they  have  wrought  on  man, 
while  they  have  passed  over,  without 
sufficient  praise,  the  public  benefits 
produced  through  their  agency.  In 
this  signal  instance,  Rome  was  saved 
by  the  patriotism  of  her  female  citizens, 
when  all  other  resources  had  failed. 
The  act  and  the  sequel  were  equally 
glorious.  Where  would  have  been  the 
subsequent  deeds  of  the  Fabii,  the 
Decii,  the  Metelli,  the  Scipios,  and  the 
Csesars?  where  the  pens  which  have 
recorded  their  transactions?  where  the 
influence  of  Roman  energy  and  civilis- 


*  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Court  which  sat  on  thu  criminal,  found  him  gnilty  of 
the  muider  of  the  two  English  officers,  Messrs.  Anderson  and  Agnew,  bnt  recommended  him  to 
mercy  as  **  the  victim  of  drcamstances.**  Many  were  astonished  at  the  recommendation,  and 
many  more  when  they  foond  it  was  acted  oa. 
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ation  ?  Tfherp  the  vestiges  of  Roman 

frcatness  with  which  the  world  is 
Ued  ?  where  the  poems  by  which  we 
are  delighted,  the  volumes  of  philosophy 
by  which  we  are  soothed  and  made  wise, 
if  Volumnia  and  Virgilia  had  returne4 
irom  the  camp  of  fJonolanus  as  unsuc- 
cessful suitors?  Our  chronological 
tables  would  have  contained  a  difierent 
Series  of  events,  and  would  have 
peached  us  through  other  channels. 
Ptway,  in  the  "  Orphan,"  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  his  hero,  pastalio,  an 
gyercharged  invective,  when  under  the 
jrapulse  of  au  imaginary  wrong,  he 
pi^es  l^im  bu;*st  forth  as  follows : — 

**  'jroman  1  the  founUin  of  all  liuman  frailty  I 
"What  mighty  iUa  have  not  heen  done  by  woman  1 
Who  wiuH  betrayed  the  Capitol  ^  a  woman  1' 
Who  loit  Marc  iLntony  the  world  T  %  woman  I 
Who  wai  the  cause  of  a  long  ten  yearg*  war. 
And  laid  at  la>t  old  Troy  in  ashea  7  woman  i 
DeMriiciitte,  dAfainifcle,  deceitful  womao.** 

And  so  he  goes  oi^  up  to  the  weak, 
liess  of  Eve  inclusive.  "  We  retrace  the 
lines  with  reluctance,  for  although  they 
flow  easily,  and  carry  an  imposing 
coiind,  they  contain  only'  imperfect 
Illustrations,  and  are  not  more  to  be 
depended  oft  tl^an  the  accounts  of  the 
inerchant  who,  m  summing  up  his  ba- 
lance-sheet, should  offer  but  one  side 
of  the  pagfe,  omitting  the  per  contra. 
tt  is  assurcdiv  not  difficult  to  cull 
from  the  weeds  which  choke  up  the 
fairer  flowers  of  humanity,  more  than 
one'Tullia,  Tarpeia,  Cleopatra,  Helen, 
or  Messalina ;  but  turn  the  same  mirror 
m  which  ttese  are  reflected,  arid  a  cor- 
responding surface  will  exhibit  multi- 
})lie(i  arid  graceful  portraitures^of  Vd- 
umnia,  Virgilia,  Cornelia,  and  Ajgrip- 
pina;  or  ascending  into  the  highei* 
regions  of  sacred  history,  our  attention 
wul  be  arrested  and  our  respect  de- 
manded by  the  domestic  virtues  and 
public  services  of  Jael,  Deborah,  Abi- 
gail, Ruth,  the  regal  Esther,  and  the 
devoted  widow  of  j^ethulia. 

**  The  eyes  are  glazing  that  o*erlook*d  the  world, 
'  Antt  fcw  no  eqoal.*'  "      ' 

'—O^finmiA  Tratuformeii—'l,0'Ri>  Btrok. 

■  "  P^  only  blot  was  thia ;  that»  much  proTok*d, 
$[e  raia'd  hit  rengeftil  arm  againit  hla  country.** 
— Thoxsoit. 

Charley  de  Montnensier,  Duke  of 
Bourbon,  and  Constable  of  France, 
was  the"  second  son  of  Gilfcert  Count 
de  Montpensier,  and  was  born  in  1489. 
He  was  nearly  connected  by  blood  with 
the  reigning  house  of  Valois,  and  five 
years  older  than  the  King,  Francis  1. 
From    boyhood    his    character    boro 


the    distinguishing   marks  of    pride* 
self-concentration,  and  reserve.     Hia 
general  abilities  were  great,    and  his 
mind  highly  cultivated.      His  military 
skill,  and  knowledge  of  the  science  of 
wan  placed  him  in  the  foremost  list 
of  eminent  generals  in  an  age  vrhich 
produced  such  names  as  Gonsalvo  di 
Cordova,  Gaston  de  Foix,   Prosper, 
and  Marc- Antonio  Colonna,  Pescara, 
Trivulzio,    D*Alviano,  Da  teyva.   La 
Tremouille,  and  Bayar4-     Selected  in 
early  youth  as  one  of  the  King's  chosen 
companions  at  the  castle  of  Aniboise, 
they  never  cordially  liked  each  other ; 
this  mutual  distaste  had  a^mosf  broken 
into  a  single  combat,  arising  from  a 
quarrel  in  the  tennis-court,  which  vraa 
with  difficulty    compromised    by    the 
authority  of  the  Mareqhal  Rohan,  go- 
vernor of  Francis,  at  that  time    heir 
presumptive  to  the  throne.     The  quar- 
rel rankled  in  the  breasts  of  both  for 
years.  '  In  mature  manhood,    as    so- 
vereign, and  firs{;  subject  of  the  crown, 
there  was  the  outward  sem]>lance  of 
friendship,  but  little  internal  cordiality. 
Bourbon  was  as  remarkable  for   the 
beauty  of  his  person  as  for  his  intellec- 
tual accomplishments!     A  mutual  at- 
tachment existed  between  \am  and  Mar- 
guerite de  Valois,  the  sister  of  Francis, 
The  princess  was  compelled  to  marry, 
much  against  her  inclination,  the  Duke* 
D'AlenQon,  a  man  every  way  her  infe- 
rior, and  a  painful  contrast  to  the  ob- 
ject of  her  choice.     Bourbon  soon  after 
this  Ignited  himself  to  his  cousin  Su- 
zannq,  daughter  arid  sole  heiress  of  Ma- 
dame Anne  4e  France,  and  the  Sire  de 
beaujeii,  by  which  prudential  alliance 
he  obtained  the  tille  of  Duke,  and  un- 
disputed possession  of  the  largest  estate 
m  France.      Although    both    parties 
were  amiable,  this  marriage  was  not 
likely  ^o  produce  domestic  happiness : 
there  might    be  esteem    and  regard 
where  there  was  mutual  good-breedinff, 
but  afl[oction  was  impossible,  as  their 
hearts  were  otherwise  engaged.     The 
young  king,  on  ascending  to  the  throne, 
yielded  to  the  earnest  request  of  his 
sister  Marguerite,  and  still  fiirther  ad- 
vanced the  fortunes  of  Bourbon,  by 
bestowing  on  him  the  vacant  office  of 
Ponstable  of  France — an  act  to  which  he 
was  exclusively  prompted  by  fraternal 
love,   as  the  early  quarrel  at  Amboise 
had  never  faded  Irom  his  recollection. 

The  life  and  actions  of  the  Duke  of 
Bourbon  have  been  amply  detailed  by 
Guicciardiui,  Brantome,  Pe  Bellay, 
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Busoelli^  Alloa,  and  other  writers  of 
establisbed  name.  Modem  historians 
bave  compiled  many  interesting  narra- 
tives  from  these  authentic  sources. 
jThe  stirring  events  of  an  age  abound- 
ing in  great  men,  have  come  down  to  us 
through  pens  well  able  to  describe  them. 

The  innate  pride  and  haughtiness^ 
whichy  as  in  Coriolanus,  formed  the 
prominent  feature  in  the  character  of 
the  Constable,  had  shown  itself  long 
before  he  appeared  in  arms  against  his 
sovereign,  in  his  general  demeanour 
and  familiar  conversation.  It  was 
easy  to  perceive  that  he  ^as  a  man 
who  paignt  be  roused  to  extreme  mea- 
sures by  extrepae  provocation;  one 
who  would  forgive'  an  injury  more 
readily  than  a  personal  ouen'cp.  ^e 
Inras  fond  of  repeating,  with  strong  ex- 
pressions of  approval,  the  answer  madQ 
to  Charles  VIl.  of  France  by  a  Gascon 
oflJeer>  who,  on  being  asked  by  that 
monarch,  whether  anything  in  the 
world  could  detach  him  from  his  ser- 
vice,  replied,  "JTot  eyen  the  o^er, 
sire,  of  toree  ]cingdoms  like  ^o  tha^  of 
France,  would  have  any  effect  on  my 
loyalty,  but  I  should  be  staggered  by 
the  slightest  iQsult."  The  distinction 
between  the  e^fectq  of  Throngs  and  af.. 
fi-opts,  on  certain  temperaments,  is 
well  explained  by  Junius,  in  one  of 
his  letters  to  the  |)uke  of  Grailon  i*. — 
"  Injuries  may  be  atone^  for  and  for- 
given, but  ipsults  admit  of  no  compen- 
sation ;  they  degrade  the  mind  in  its 
own  esteemt  and  force  it  to  recov^  its 
level  by  revenge." 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  Francis  I., 
he  determined  to  recover  the  Milanese, 
a  project  which  had  been  suspended 
only,  but  not  abandoned,  on  the  death 
of  Louis  ^11.  This  led  to  the  first 
great  feat  in  war  which  illustrated  his 
busy  reign— ^the  battle  of  I^arignano. 
The  Swis9  here  sustained  a,  total  defea^, 
al^er  qombating  with  an  obstinacy 
which  has  few  parallels.  Bourbon, 
a^  constable,  commanded  the  ^Vench 
army,  and  displayed  the  most  cp^sum- 
mate  generalship.  It  was  np  ea^ 
matter  tq  beat  the  hardy  mpun pincers 
who  had  8cattere4  thp  Burgundian 
chivaliy  at  Morat  and  Gran§on,  who 
had  trampled  under  foot  the  disciplined 
armies  of  Charles  the  Bold,  and  ^ad 
since  obtained  the  reputation  of  being 
the  best  a&d  bri^vest  infaptry  ip  Ilurppe. 


Francis,  who  h^d  before  fought  at  No^ 
vara,  distinguished  hinxself  by  personal 
bravery,  equal  to  that  of  the  fabulous 
paladins  of  Ariosto,  and  afler  the  h&i- 

tie  received  ^fi^g^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  hands 
of  Bayard,  the  goo4  knight,  without 
fear  and  without  reproach.  It  was  (^ 
bright  day  jn  the  history  of  France^ 
and  the  result  carried  the  reputatioa 
of  Bourbon  to  the  highest  point.  Thd 
entire  conquest  of  the  Milanese  follow- 
ed rapidly,  and  when  peace  was  con^ 
eluded,  he  reniaine4  as  governor  of 
the  new  territory,  with  the  title  of 
£>ieutenant-Geperal  of  the'  idling:  ^ 
tribut;e  to  his  acknowledged  seryipes, 
and  no  token  of  personal  regard,  fa 
the  se^p^l  soon  evinced.  His  admi- 
nistration, as  might  be  expected  from 
his  known  abilities,  was  vigorous  and 
statesmanlike ;  honourable  to  the  mo« 
Inarch  h^  represented,  just  and  satis, 
factonr  to  tne  people  \iQ  controlled. 
B^t  clouds  \yere  gathering  w|iere  least: 
expected,  to  overcast  the  splendour  of 
a  public  career,  which  hitherto  seemed 
to  set  ai  de^ance  the  ordinary  chances 
of  forti^ne*  His  private  ^Qectibns  had 
been  checked  by  an  early  blight,  but^ 
saving  in  this  one  instance,  )iis  lif^  had 
been  £41  sunshine. 

Believed  for  a  time  from  the  em- 
plo^ent  pf  war,  K^ng  Francis  t^e^an 
to  indulge  in  another  ruling  passion, 
wfiich  possesse4  kim  tnrougji  lifp  q,s 
completely  as  inordinate  ambijiio;!  or 
love  of  glory.  Ilis  ppistresses  became 
more  numc^rous  and  more  pernicious  in 
their  influence  than  ^ere,  in  a  s\x\)^ 
sequent  agp,  those  of  his  successor, 
Louis  'X.yv.  Pe  ha4  lately  added  to 
the  list  the  beautiful  Frai^^oise  de  jp'oix. 
Countess  of  Chatea\:^])riant, who  rpigned 
over  his  volatile  he^  fo^  tW  moment 
wit^  unboun4ed  suf&y.  Fi^om  a  blinded 
desire  to  promote  her  bro their  Xj&vl^t^, 
and  from  personal  epmity  to  Bpvivbqp, 
she  instillc4  into  the  lying's  i^in4  tt^e 
first  seeds  of  doubt  as  to  the  lc>ya\^y  pt 
his  powerful  ^ubjept.  The  iair  layoii- 
rite  ^represented  tl\{^t  Bourbo^  was 
courting  popularity  in  his  governmep^ 
w^jh  the  object  of  erecting  himself  into 
an  independent  sovereign ,  and  sv^c- 
cee4ed  i\\  persviading  the  King  to  recall 
an  adequate  Representative,  fq  be  re- 
placed by  an  incompetent  one.  Bpi^r- 
bon  obeyed  the  royal  mandate,  and 
returned  tp.  Parisj  in  a  state  of  excj^^ 
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disgust;  of  which  he  made  no  secret* 
He  had  also  another  active  enemy^ 
seldom  absent  from  the  court,  the 
Admiral  de  Bonnivet,  whose  name  was 
linked  with  that  of  the  reigning  sultana 
in  a  manner  which  rendered  the  King 
contemptible^  and  his  mistress  utterly 
depraved.  When  suspected  by  her 
royal  paramour^  she  directed  his  sus- 
picions on  a  wrong  scent,  and  went  so 
far  as  to  insinuate  that  it  was  Bourbon, 
and  not  Bonnivet,  who  was  endeavour- 
ing to  supplant  him  in  her  affections* 
In  a  few  years  war  broke  out  again. 
The  command  of  an  army,  which,  in 
his  capacity  of  constable,  Bourbon  had 
a  right  to  claim,  was  taken  from  him 
and  given  to  the  Duke  D'Alen^on,  a 
soldier  without  a  name,  and  no  pre- 
tensions beyond  the  accident  of  being 
married  to  the  King's  sister.  It  is 
difficult  to  trace  the  progressive  effect 
of  these  repeated  insults  on  a  man  of 
80  fiery  a  temperament  as  Bourbon, 
nor  can  we  calculate  exactly  when  and 
how  the  first  thought  of  withdrawing 
his  alle^ance  from  France  dawned 
upon  his  mind ;  but  it  is  quite  certain 
that  he  endured  many  heavy  wrongs 
before  he  adopted  the  course  which 
darkened  his  reputation,  and  has  sullied 
the  fair  page  of  his  history. 

Soon  afber  the  commencement  of  the 
new  war  with  the  Emperor  and  the 
Pope  (1522;,  the  Milanese  was  in- 
vaded by  the  confederate  army,  and 
wrested  u'om  France  more  speedily  than 
it  had  been  conquered.  The  utter  in- 
capacity of  Lautrec,  either  in  military 
or  legislative  affairs,  led  directlv  to  this 
disaster.  Had  Bourbon  still  com- 
manded, the  result  might  have  been  very 
different.  He  would  have  been  some- 
thing more  than  man  not  to  have  rejoiced 
at  the  failure  of  his  successor.  He  was 
now  a  widower.  The  King's  mother, 
Louise  of  Savoy,Duchess  D'^souleme, 
under  the  pretext  of  a  family  claim, 
had  instituted  legal  proceedings  against 
him  to  obtain  restitution  of  the  large 
property  he  had  received  as  the  dowry 
of  his  late  wife.  The  attempt,  if  success- 
ful, would  reduce  him  from  being  the 
richest  to  one  of  the  poorest  noblemen 
in  France.  But  this  abandoned  wo- 
man had  long  secretly  loved  the  Con- 
stable, and  thought  by  these  means  to 
mould  him  to  her  wishes.  She  sum- 
moned him  to  Amboise,  and  in  the 
oourse  of  their  conference,  offered  him 


her  hand,  to  compromise  the  law-suit 
pending  between  them.     Bourbon  at 
this  time  was  thirty-two,  and  Louise 
in  her  forty-seventh  year ;  her  beaoty 
unimpaired,  her  taste  for  gallantry  as 
unrestrained  as  ever.    The  Constable 
rejected  her  offer  with  haughty  con> 
tempt.     He  had  never  ceased  to  re- 
member the  Princess  Marguerite.    He 
still  loved  the  daughter ;  the  pasnon 
of  the  mother  inspired  him  with  di». 
gust.     From  that  moment  he  added 
another  and  most  implacable  auxiliary 
to  the  ranks  of  his  enemies.       The 
Duchess  determined  on  his  ruin^  and 
instigated  the  chancellor,  DuPrat^  who 
was  entirely  subservient  to  her  autho- 
rity, to  press  on  the  law-smt  with  un- 
relenting acrimony.     It  was  easy  to 
foresee  the  result.    A  great  portion  of 
his  property  was  wrested  from  him  by 
an  uniust  award,  and  the  remainder 
was  tnreatened,  although  the  parlia- 
ment refused  to  ratify,  m  extensop  the 
decree  of  the  inferior  court.      An  im- 
petuous temper,  such  as  that  of  Bour- 
Don,  was  not  likely  to  remain  quiescent 
under  these  reiterated  injuries— this 
unprovoked  system  of  persecution.  He 
expressed  his  feelings  loudly  and  in 
the  most  unguarded  language,  sparing 
neither  the  King's  mother,  nor  the 
King  himself,  who  entirely  submitted 
to  the  arbitrary  caprice  of  a  bad  and 
violent  woman.    As  he  began  to  waver 
in  his  thoughts  of  allegiance  to  France, 
the  tempter  appeared  in  the  person  of 
an  envoy  from  the  Emperor,  with  di* 
rect  proposals  to  transfer  his  services 
on  stipulated  terms.  Bourbon  listened^ 
temporised,  and  yielded.    His  indigna- 
tion triumphed  over  his  loy^ty.    The 
terms,  to  which  Henry  Vni.  became 
an  assenting  party,  included  the  par- 
tition of  France  between  Charles  and 
Henry,  and  the  erection  of  Provence 
and  Dauphiny  into  an   independent 
kingdom  for  Bourbon  himself.     He 
was    also   to   receive    the    hand   of 
the  £mpeiH)r's  sister,  Eleononi,  the 
widowea  Queen  of  Portugal,  with  the 
province  of  Beaujolois,  as  her  dower. 
Had  these  schemes  been  carried  outy 
the  state  of  Europe  would  have  been 
very  different  from  what  it  is  at  pre- 
sent.   Bourbon  was,  if  possible,  worse 
treated  than  Coriolanus,  but  in  his 
contemplated   revenge,    he    thought 
much  more  of  his  own  personal  inte- 
rest.* 


*  See  Brantome,  Thuaniii,  De  BeUsy. 
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The  plot»  in  all  its  complicated  ma- 
chinery,  was  reyealed  to  the  King  of 
France,  who  lost  the  opportunity  of 
arresting  his  dangerous  subject  on  the 
spoty  and  suffered  him  to  retire  from 
the  court  to  his  country  residence  at 
Moulins.    Many  of  the  dearest  friends 
and  relations  ofBourbon  crowded  round 
himi  admitted  his  wrongs^  reminded 
him  that  they  sprang  fiom  the  "  love 
to  hatred  turned  "  of  a  vindictive  wo- 
man ;  that  the  King,  if  left  to  his  own 
impulses,  was  still  well  disposed  towards 
him ;  and  that  it  was  no  time  to  desert 
his  native  land  when  the  kingdom  was 
threatened  with  invasion.     Bourbon 
listened  without  conviction,  and  remain- 
ed firm  in  his  determination  to  forswear 
allegiance  to  France.      "1  have  not 
shaped  my  own  destiny,"  said  he,  "  it 
has  been  hewn  out  for  me,  and  I  will 
follow  it  to  the  end."*    From  this  time 
he  assumed  for  his  motto  the  Latin 
sentence,  indicating  his  position  and 
future  fortune,  •*  Spes  omms  in  ferro 
siia  est,"    A  fine  portrait  of  him  was 
painted  by  Titian,  in  which  he  is  re- 
presented pointing  to  these  words  in- 
scribed on  his  helmet. t 
*  Francis  now  determined  to  possess 
himself  of  the  person  ofBourbon,  but 
he  feared  to  make  the  attempt  in  the 
Duke's  own  province,  where  his  influ- 
ence was  paramount.      He  therefore 
determined  to  visit  him  privately,  and 
sound,  if  possible,  his  real  intentions. 
The  Constable,  pretending  severe  ilL 
ness,  received  the  King  in  his  bed-cham- 
ber.   The  interview  that  followed  was 
a  mere  fencing  match  of  reserve  and 
duplicity.    Each  stood  on  his  guard, 
waiting  for  a  favourable  opening.  They 
parted  as  they  met,  with  mutual  dis- 
trust.   Bourbon  removed  from  Mou. 
lins  to  his  Castle  of  Chantelle,  for  bet- 
ter security  against  the  surprise  of  a 
sudden  attack.     He  knew  not  at  what 
moment  the  blow  might  fall.     Soon 
afler  this  Lautrec  forwarded  to  the 
King  unanswerable  evidences  of  the 
intended  treason  of  Bourbon.    Francis 
immediately  despatched  an  expedition 
to  seize  him  in  his  fortress,  proclumed 
him  guilty  of  leze-mweste,  confiscated 
his  possessions  to  the  last  acre,  and  ar- 
rested many  of  his  confidential  friends. 
Bourbon  seeing  that  resistance  against 
the  superior  forces  of  the  King  would 


end  in  his  capture,  disguised  himself 
as  the  valet  of  his  own  governor, 
Af .  de  Foooperant,  and  sought  refuge 
in  flight.  He  encountered  many  diffi- 
culties and  obstructions,  but  with  the 
assistance  of  a  small  bod^  of  gentlemen 
devoted  to  his  cause,  raised  a  troop  of 
horsemen,  and  after  a  delay  of  nearly 
two  months,  escaped  through  Germany 
to  Mantua,  where  he  found  himself  in 
safety. 

The  friends  of  Bourbon,  who  had 
been  arrested  as  his  accomplices,  were 
tried  for  treason  before  the  nigh  parlia- 
ment of  Paris.  The  court  rejected  the 
charges,  regarding  Bourbon  as  the  vic- 
tim of  private  mfuice,  proceeding  from 
the  King's  mother.  Nineteen  of  the 
accused  efiected  their  escape.  Two 
only  were  condemned  to  death,  the 
aged  Count  de  St.  Yallier  and  M.  de 
Yauguiron.  Neither  of  the  two  were 
executed.  The  latter,  first  reprieved, 
and  finally  pardoned,  was  saved  by  the 
intercession  of  powerful  friends.  The 
life  of  the  former  was  granted  to  the 
prayers  of  his  daughter,  the  beautiful 
Diane  de  Poictiers,  who,  it  was  cur- 
rently believed,  had  sacrificed  her  ho- 
nour to  prolong  the  days  of  her  parent. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  she  soon  became 
another  of  the  King's  avowed  mistresses. 
The  great  and  chivalrous  Francis  L, 
the  accomplished  knight,  the  liberal 
patron  of  learning,  the  enlightened 
monarch,  stripped  of  his  outward  tin- 
sel, appears,  in  reality,  a  constitutional 
libertine,  devoid  of  feeling,  consider- 
ation, or  remorse,  entirely  governed  bj 
his  capricious  tastes,  and  a  slave  to  his 
sensual  appetites. 

In  an  interval  of  sound  judgment, 
when  not  biassed  by  the  presence  of  his 
mother,  whose  influence  was  generally 
exerted  for  evil  purposes  —  lookinff 
steadily  on  the  Gangers  by  which 
France  was 'surrounded,  the  King  re- 
pented that  he  had  driven  from  his  side 
the  strongest  bulwark  of  his  throne, 
the  most  popular  and  wealthiest  noble 
in  the  land,  and  the  ablest  soldier  in 
his  numerous  ranks.  He  privately 
despatched  a  confidential  gentleman  of 
his  nousehold,  to  ofier  Bourbon  a  free 
pardon,  and  the  restitution  of  his  es- 
tates, pensions,  and  honours,  if  he 
would  return  to  his  allegiance.  Bour- 
bon demanded  immunity  for  all  his 


*  See  Miss  Fardoe's  "  Court  and  Reign  of  Francis  I./'  vol.  L 

t  An  engiaving  from  this  portrait  is  in  the  first  volume  of  MSss  Pardoe's  work,  referred  to 
above. 
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friends.  '*!  atn  only  authorised  to 
treat  with  yoUrself,"  t^as  the  reply. 
*•  In  that  case,"  rejoined  the  Constable, 
**  our  inter  view  need  not  be  prolonged;" 
and  thus  was  severed  the  last  tie  which 
bound  him  to  his  own  country.* 

The  cold  and  calculating  JCmperor, 
finding  the  influencis  of  his  new  adhe- 
rent less  than  he  expected,  and  that, 
instead  of  a  powerful  prince,  with  half 
France  at  his  back,  he  had  gained  only 
ah  iinpoverished  exili?,  with  nothing 
^ut  his  sword  and  his  name,  sought  now 
to  draw  batk  from  the  splendid  pro- 
mises by  which  he  had  seduced  him. 
He  withheld  the  hand  of  his  sister,  ahd 
even  hesitated  to  give  him  employ^ment 
until  impelled  to  do  so  by  the  want  of 
his  abilities.     Expediency  nlther  than 
inclination  obtained  for  feourbon^  af- 
ter some  delay,  the  command  of  the 
Imperial  army  in  Italy.     Pescara,  a 
general  of  first-rate  talents,  was  associ- 
ated with  him ;  but  he  was  jealous  of 
the  Constable,  and  their  combinations, 
from  this  cause,  lacked  the  perfect  una- 
nimity which  conducts  the  great  ope- 
rations of  war  to  great  results.  Never- 
theless, their  campaign  was  successful 
oh  every  point.    The  French  army  was 
led  by  the  Admiral  Bonnivet,  the  bit- 
ter personal  enemy,  and  formerly  the 
vassal  of  Bourbon.      He  had  nothing 
to  recommend  him  for  this  high  post, 
but  the  favour  of  the  Duchess  Louise 
de   Savoie,  A  rehiarkably   handsome 
person,  and  reckless  courage — the  Iot^- 
^st  qualification  of  a  general-in-chief. 
It  soon  became  apparent  that  he  was 
no  match  for  his  opponents,  although 
seconded  by  the  long-tried  experience, 
the  skill,  and  valour  of  Bayard.    The 
defeat  of  Romagnano  deprived  France 
of  the  matchless  chevalier.      While 
covering  the  retreat,  he  received  a  mor- 
tal wound  by  a  stone-shot,  discharoed 
from  an  arquebuss^  which  struck  him 
across  the  loins,  and  broke  tnc  verte- 
bra9  of  his  back.     He  felt  that  he  was 
dying,  caused  himself  to  be  helped  off 
ins  horse,  and  placed  at  the  foot  of  a 
ti'ec,  "  that  at  least,"  said  he,  "  I  may 
die  with  my  ftce  toward  the  enemy." 
Bourbon  and  Pescara,  leading  the  pur- 
suit, rode  up  at  this  moment.     The 
Duke  dismounted,  removed  his  helmet, 
and  bentbarchcaded  over  his  old  friend 
and  companion  in  many  desperate  con- 
flicts.    *'AlasI  Bayard,"  cried  he,  in 


tones  of  unfeigned  grief,  "how  shocked 
and  confounded  I  am  to  see  you,  whom 
I  have  always  loved  and  honoured,  ex- 
piring in  siich  agony  before  niy  eyes." 
Bayard;  making  an  effort  to  recover 
strength,  raised  himself,  leaned   for- 
ward to  the  Constable,  and  said,  iu  a 
firm  tone  of  voice,  "My  Lord  of  Bour- 
bon, I  desire  no  pity  at  your  hands  ; 
keep  it  for  yourself*  who  are  fighting 
against  your  faith,  your  allegiance,  and 
your  sovereign,  while  I  am  dying  for 
niy  sovereign,  my  allegiance,  and  Iriy 
faith. "f  Bourbon  replied  no  more,  but 
turned    away  in    siiehce.      However 
conscience-stricken  may  have  been  his 
thoughts,  they  found  no  utterance  at 
his  lips.     Perhaps  ho  would  then  and 
there  gladly  have  exchanged  conditions 
with  the  unsullied  warrior  and  patriot 
who  lay  before  hiin.     History  caii  find 
no  speck  on  the  ctiaracter  of  Bayard. 
He  presents  a  perfect  specimen  of  mo- 
dern chivalry ;   a  noble  soldier,   who 
may  be  set  forward  as  a  selected  ex- 
etnplar,  a  true  type  of  the  military 
profession  in  its  most  exalted  grade. 
It  was  said  of  him  by  his  contempo- 
raries, that  he  assaulted  like  a  grey- 
hound, defended  himself  like  a  lion, 
and  retreated  like  a  wolf,  who  always 
retires  from  his  pursuers  wilh  his  face 
towards  them.     His  device  wds  a  por- 
cupine, with  the  motto,  **  Vh-es  agminii 
tmus  haheV*  ("  One  man  inay  concen- 
trate in  himself  the  force  of  a  whole 
troop").     This  was  given  to  him  iti 
commemoration  of  an  exploit  in  whicl^ 
he  singly  defended  a  bridge  against 
two  hundred  Spaniards  —  a  fimt    of 
prowess  rivalling  that  of  Horatius  Co- 
des against  the  ariny  of  Porscnna. 

The  continence  and  generosity  of 
Bayard  have  been  immortalised  in  the 
Spectator.  They  are  the  favourite  themes 
of  every  histonan  of  his  time.  Being 
asked  one  day,  what  was  the  best  lega- 
cy a  father  could  leave  to  his  children^ 
he  replied,  "  La  vertu  et  la  sagesse,  qui 
ne  craignent  ni  vluie,  m  vent,  ni  tenu 
pete,  ni  force  d'nomme"  ("Valoar  and 
virtue,  which  fear  neither  rain,  nor 
storm,  nor  tempest,  nor  the  strength 
of  man").  Bayard  was  taken  prisoner 
at  Guinegate,  and  very  courteously 
treated  by  Henry  VIll.,  who,  struck 
by  admiration  of  his  character,  pro- 
posed to  him  to  enter  his  service. 
"  Sire,"  answered  he,  ^*  I  have  already 


*  See  Gniodaidini,  Brantome,  and  De  Bellay.        f  See  "  HUtoire  da  Chev.  de  Bayard.** 
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two  masters,  God  and  my  own  prince;  I 
"will  never  serve  any  other."  Ilis  loyalty 
to   king  and  country  was  more  inter- 
"woven  with  his  nature  than  that  of 
Sourbon  \  but  let  it  be  remembered 
tbat  he  had  never  received  the  same 
bitter  wrongs  in  the  same  exalted  rank. 
Bonnivet  evacuated  Italy,  ahd  re- 
treated in  confusion  across  the  fron. 
tiers,  closely  pursued  by  the  Imperial 
generals.  ^Bourbon  pressed  urgently  a 
Vigorous  invasion  of  France,  ancj  pro- 
posed a  bold  march  into  the  centre  o^ 
the  kingdom.     Pescara  refused  to  co- 
operate, alleging  that  their  means  were 
inadequate  to  so  great  an  undertaking; 
but  wnen  he  found  that  Provence  sub- 
mitted almost  without  resistance  to  the 
name  and  influence  of  the  Constable^ 
be  consented  to  assist  in  the  siege  of 
IVIarseilles,    The  defence  proving  more 
obstinate  than  was  expected,  Pescara 
drew  pff  his  army,  and  Bourbon  was 
compelled  to  abandon   an   enterprise 
which  certainly  would  have  succeeded, 
had  they  persevered  and  acted  with 
mutual  cordiality.     The  troops  of  the 
Emperor,  always  badly  paid,  and  worse 
supplied,  began  to  murmur  at  their  ar- 
rears, became  mutinous,  and  left  their 
ranks  to  plunder.     The  French  king, 
roused  by  the  frowning  aspect  of  his  af- 
fairs, levied  a  large  annj^,  took  the 
field  in  person,  and  determined  to  make 
a  gigantic  effort  for  the  recovery  of  the 
Milanese.     Bourbon  pawned  his  jew- 
els to  pay  his  men,  and  hastening  into 
Germany,   levied  a  corps  of  twelve 
thousand  lansquenets,  with  whom  he 
speedily  returned,  and  disciplined  them 
into  emcient  soldiers.      Irancis  laid 
siege  to  Pavia,  which  fortress  was  most 
gallantly  defended  by  Antonio  da  Ley- 
va,  a  brave  and  skilful  officer ;  but 
being  at  last  reduced  to  great  extremi- 
ty, Bourbon  and  Pescara,  joined  by 
Lannoy,  Viceroy  of  Naples,  resolved 
to  attempt  its  relief,  although  their 
combined  forces  were  much  inferior  in 
number  and  quality  to  the  gallant  ar- 
itaament  of  the  French,  which  com- 
prised all  that  was  noble,  knightly,  and 
distinguished  in  the  kingdom,  fighting 
under  the  eye  of  their  monarch,  and 
burning  to  achieve  another  victory  to  pa- 
rallel with  that  of  Marignano.  But  they 
vere  still  commanded  by  the  incapable 


Bonnivet,  whoso  fatal  measurep  fore- 
boded nothing  but  disaster.  The  Im- 
perial army,  as  usual,  were  without 
pay  or  provisions,  and  a  battle  had  be- 
come necessary  to  their  very  existence. 
But  when  they  approached  the  ene- 
my's position,  and  saw  how  formidably 
he  was  intrenched,  they  hesitated  to 
attack  under  such  disadvantageous  cir- 
cumstances. Every  prudential  motive 
called  on  the  French  to  delay  a  battle, 
and  wait  the  certain  result  of  time  and 
famine.  But  Francis  had  rashly  sworn 
that  he  would  take  Pavia,  or  perish 
in  the  attempt.  Yielding  to  his  mis- 
taken sense  of  honour,  his  impetuous 
courage,  and  the  advice  of  evil  coun- 
sellors, he  came  forth  from  his  lines^ 
and  offered  his  adversaries  the  chance 
they  could  scarcely  have  compelled— 
a  fair  combat  in  tne  o;pen  field.  The 
two  armies  engaged  with  a  desperate 
determination  to  win  on  either  side. 
But  the  superior  skill  of  Bourbon  and 
Pescara  prevailed  over  the  most  heroio 
efforts  of  ill-directed  French  valour, 
and  obtained  for  them  one  of  the  moat 
signal  victories  recorded  in  the  annals 
of  history.  The  success  was  materially 
indebted  to  a  charge  by  the  Spanish 
cavalry  of  Pescara,  mingled  with  cho- 
sen companies  of  hedvy  armed  musque- 
teers — a  mode  of  attack  hitherto  un- 
practised in  modem  warfare,  but  after- 
wards adopted  as  a  general  principle* 
and  always  with  irresistible  result,  by 
the  Admiral  Coligni,  the  Marquess  of 
Montrose,  Henry  I V".  of  France^  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus,  and  Turenne.*  Da 
Leyva,  tpb,  seizing  the  critical. mo^ 
ment,  sallied  with  his  garrison  from 
Pavia,  made  a  furious  assault;  upon  the 
rear  of  the  French,  and  completed  their 
confusion.  Mere  courage  could  effect 
nothing  against  such  well  concerted 
manoeuvres. 

Ten  thousand  gallant  Fi^enchmea 
fell  oil  that  fatal  day,  while  the  loss  oj^ 
the  Imperialists  was  trifling  in  compari- 
son. Francis,  after  performing  prodi- 
gies of  valour,  and  killing  seven  men 
with  his  own  hand,  was  compelled  to 
surrender  himself  a  prisoner.  Severely 
wounded,  unhorsed,  surrounded,  and 
on  the  point  of  being  cut  down  by 
numbers,  he  was  rescued  by  Monsieur 
do  Pomperant,  the  friend  and  confidant 


*  Some  historians  say  that  to  Antonio  da  Leyva,  and  not  Pescara,  is  due  the  merit  of  inter- 
mingling the  infantry  with  cavalry  at  Pavia.  It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  remind  our  readers  that 
the  formation  was  invented  by  Epammondas,  at  Mantiuea.  See  a  dissertation  on  this  tab* 
ject  in  Fohird's  Ck>mmcntaries,  vol.  iv. 
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of  the  ex-eonstable»  who  galloped  iip» 
and  throwing  himself  at  his  feet,  en. 
treated  him  dot  to  sacrifice  his  life  hy 
a  fruitless  resistance.    "  To  whom  can 
I  resign  my  sword  ?**  said  the  unfortu- 
nate monarch.    '*  The  Duke  de  Bour- 
bon is  dose  at  hand,  sire>"  murmured 
Fomperanty     with    some   reluctance. 
"Never,"  replied  the  King.     "This 
sword  is  that  of  Francis  of  France.    I 
would  die  a  thousand  deaths  rather 
than  surrender  it  to  a  traitor.  Conduct 
me  to  the  Viceroy  of  Naples — to  him 
I   may  deliver    it    without   shame." 
Around  the  person  of  the  King  lay,  stiff 
in  deaths  many  of  the  hi^est  nobilitn 
the  bravest  warriors  of  France,  while 
many  more  were  made  captives  with 
him.       The    Duke    d'Alen9on,    the 
contemptible  husband  of  Marguerite 
de  Yalois,    alone  disgraced  himself, 
by   seeking    safety   in   flight.      He 
might   have   retrieved  the   day,    or 
at  least  have  rescued  the  Kin^,  by  a 
timely  and  vigorous  charge  with  the 
reserve,  but  he  turned  his  face  in  an 
opposite  direction,  and  lost  alike  his 
enaracter  and  his  opportunity.    His 
high-souled  wife  spurned  him  from  her 
presence,  and  demanded  her  brother  at 
his  hands.     In  a  month  D'Alen^on 
was  dead,  and  slept  in  a  dishonoured 
grave,  when  he  mi^ht  have  chosen  a 
^orious  one.    Bonmvet  had  fallen  at 
his  post,  a  brave  soldier,  although  a 
defective  general.     Bourbon    sought 
him  through  the  field,  burning  for  a 
personal   encounter   with  his   mortal 
enemy.    When  he  gazed  on  his  lifeless 
body,  covered  with  wounds,    he    ex- 
claimed, with  mingled  feelings  of  bitter- 
ness and  compassion,  "  Miserable  man  I 
it  is  to  ^ou  that  both  France  and  my- 
self are  indebted  for  our  ruin.*' 
^  This  decisive  victory,  and  the  cap- 
tivity   of    Francis,     6P£6^     dismay 
throughout  Europe.     The  power  of 
Charles  Y.  had  no  longer  an  oppos- 
ing check.      The  French   army  was 
annihilated;  Milan  was   immediately 
abandoned,  and  in  a  few  weeks  not  a 
Frenchman  remained  in  Italy. 

By  the  success  of  Pavia  and  its  im- 
portant consequences,  fortune  seemed 
to  make  more  than  full  atonement  to 
Bourbon  for  her  former  fickleness. 
Had  he  then  asked  himself,  with  Zan^, 
"  How  stands  the  great  account  'twixt 
me  and  vengeance  ?"  he  would  have 
found  the  scale  inclining  in  hb  favour 
beyond  all  reasonable  ciuculation,  and 
might  have  dedicated  a  temple  to  Ne- 


mesis in  token  of  gratitude.    To  lU 
outward  appearance  his  star  was  high 
in  the  ascendant.    He  had  gained  a 
great    battle,  which  placed  him    m 
the  first  rank  of  first-rate  generals; 
he  had  broken  the  power  of  France, 
and  seemed  to  hold  her  destiny  in  his 
hands  ;  the  King  who  had  vrronged 
him  was  a  vanquished  prisoner;    the 
minion  who  had  supplanted  him  was 
cold  in  death  ;    the  only  woman  he 
had  ever  truly  loved  was  a  widow,  and 
within  two  months  the  impatience  of 
the  captive  monarch  submitted  to  the 
reluctant  conditions,  that  he  should  re- 
ceive her  hand,  with  the  restitution  of 
his  forfeited  honours  and  estates.     Suc- 
cessful treason  was  never  before  so  per- 
fectly triumphant.    But  even  then  the 
worm  that  never  dies  was  gnawing  at  his 
heart ;  the  despotic  influence  of  opinion 
was  withering  his  laurels  while  they 
clustered  most  thickly  on  his  brow,  and 
within  the  flowing  plumes  of  his  helmet 
the  grim  skeleton  sat,  dart  in  hand, 
already    preparing  the   blow    which, 
within  the  short  space  of  two  years, 
prostrated  his  ambitious  hopes,    and 
closed  for  ever  his  stormy  career.     The 
moral  is  profound,  the  application  sa* 
lutanr,    and    the    lesson    invaluable. 
De  Lannojr,  the  Viceroy  of  Naples, 
more  cunnms  in  diplomacv  than  eiSec- 
tive  in  battle,  conducted  Francis  to 
Madrid,  with  the  view  of  making  his 
own    advantage    with  the*  Emperor, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  superior  claims 
of  Bourbon  and  Fescara.     Bourbcm 
hastened  after  him  to  look  after  his  own 
interests,  and  in  the  presence  of  Charles 
loudly  taxed  De  Lannoy  with  treachery 
and  cowardice.     Fescara  did  the  same 
by  letter,  and  ofiered  to  prove  his  alle* 
gations  in  personal  combat.    The  Em* 
peror  received  Bourbon  with  the  ex- 
ternal show  of  deference,  but  with  in- 
ward   dislike.      The    proud    Spanish 
nobles  shrank  from  his  contact,  and 
extended  to  him  no  hands  of  fellowship. 
They  stood  aloof,  and  made  no  secret 
of  their  personal  contempt.  Robertson, 
following  Guicciardini,  says :— . 

*' NotwithstandiDg  hiB  great  and  impor- 
tant services,  they  shanned  all  interoourss 
Trith  him  to  6uch  a  degree,  that  Charles 
having  desired  the  Marquis  de  VillaDa  to 
permit  Bourbon  to  reside  in  his  palaco  while 
the  court  remained  at  Toledo,  he  politely 
replied,  '  that  he  could  not  refuse  gratifying 
his  sovereign  in  that  request,*  but  added, 
with  a  Castilian  dignity  of  mind,  *  that  the 
Emperor  most  not  be  surprised,  if  the  momeot 
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the  Constable  departed,  he  dioald  bntn  to  him  actsofviolenoe  extremely  repulsive 
the  ground  a  boose  wbicb,  haTiDg  been  pol-  to  his  natural  character,  which  was  ge« 
lated  by  the  presence  of  a  traitor,  became  nerous  and  humane.  He  promised  to 
an  unfit  habitation  for  a  man  of  honour/"'         withdraw  and  encamp  beyond  the  walls, 

if  the  inhabitants  would  raise  among 
themselves  a  sum  sufficient  to  defiray 
the  arrears  of  pay  due  to  his  troops.  ^ 
They  ^had  already  suffered  from  bad 
faith,  and  placed  no  confidenoe  in  his 
assurances.  Some  authorities  have 
stated,  that  he  then  voluntarily  called 
Heaven  to  witness  that  if  he  broke  his 
pledged  word,  he  wished  that  the  first 
shot  fired  at  the  next  battle  in  which 
he  was  engaged  might  end  his  life. 
He  falsified  his  promise,  and  his  death 
before  the  walls  of  Bome  has  been 
quoted  as  a  judgment.  But  it  appears 
more  likely  that  the  anecdote  was  the 
child  of  the  catastrophe,  and  majr  be 
classed  with  the  popular  traditions 
which  tell  us  that  the  cunning  Athenian 
artist,  Ferillus,  was  the  first  victim  of 
the  brazen  bull  he  presented  to  Fhda-  . 
ris ;  that  Dr.  Joseph  Ignatius  Guillotin, 
who  died  in  peaceful  retirement  ia 
1814,  was  the  first  victim  of  the  hu- 
mane invention  which  bears  his  name ; 
and  that  Dean  Swifl  was  the  first  in* 
mate  of  the  lunatic  hospital  he  endowed 
with  his  fortune,  but  which  was  not 
erected  until  several  years  after  his 
death.  How  many,  or  rather  how  few, 
of  these  ingenious  coincidences  are 
founded  in  fact  is  a  puzzling  question, 
to  be  decided  as  the  organ  of  credulity 
or  unbelief  predominates  in  the  deve* 
lopment  of  the  reader. 

The  army  of  Bourbon,  driven  to  ex* 
tremity  by  want  of  everything,  and 
seeing  no  prospect  of  pay  or  further 
plunder,  mutinied.  By  great  address, 
and  the  influence  of  their  attachment 
to  his  person,  he  restored  them  to  dis* 
cipline  and  obedience,  and  feeling  the 
necessity  of  striking  a  blow  while  there 
was  yet  time,  resolved  on  an  enterprise 
which  has  few  parallels,  either  for  the 
boldness  with  which  it  was  conceived, 
or  the  unscrupulous  disregard  of  all  the 
laws  of  civilised  war,  with  which  it  was 
carried  into  execution.  He  announced 
to  his  soldiers  that  he  would  lead  them 
to  the  attack  and  pillage  of  Home,  and 
place  at  their  disposal  the  treasures  of 
the  richest  city  in  the  world.  They 
followed  him  with  alacrity.  In  the 
depth  of  winter  he  began  his  march 
with  a  large  and  motley  force,  but  with- 


This  speech  appears  to  have  sng. 
gested  to  Sir  Waiter  Scott  the  answer 
of  the  stern  lord  of  Tantalloii  to  the 
double-dealing  Marmion,  when,  under 
Bomething  like  similar  circumstances, 
he  offered  him  his  hand  at  parting, 
having  been  his  imposed  guest  by  the 
king's  command — 

M  My  miaon,  halli,  wad  bowen,  dull  ikill 
Be  open  at  my  Sorezelgn'i  will. 
To  each  one  vhom  he  lista,  however 
Unmeet  to  be  the  owner**  peer. 
My  caetlea  are  my  king's  alone, 
IVom  turret  to  foandation  ftone  i 
Tlie  hand  of  Douglas  ii  hli  own, 
And  nerer  ihaU,  in  friendly  gnwp, 
The  hand  of  inch  at  Blarmion  cla^.**t] 

A  noble  and  sensitive  nature,  like 
that  of  Bourbon,  notwithstanding  his 
fall,  must  have  felt  keenly  the  taunts 
he  was  compelled  to  endure ;  and  still 
more  acutely  the  oyeracted  courtesy  of 
King  Francis,  to  whose  presence  he 
was  occasionally  admitt^,  and  the 
studied  reserve  of  the  Princess  Mar- 

fuerite,  then  at  Madrid,  with  whom 
e  had  a  confidential  communication 
on  political  ^points,  but  in  which  old 
memories  and  associations  were  neither 
revived  nor  alluded  to.  Time  rolled 
on.  Francis  obtained  his  liberty  hj 
sabmitdng  to  terms  which  he  repudi- 
ated, as  wrung  from  him  by  compul- 
sion, the  moment  he  set  foot  on  his 
own  soil.  Pescara,  having  been  tempted 
into  wavering  alle^ance,  died  suddenly, 
not  without  suspicion  of  being  poisoned. 
Bourbon  thus  became  more  necessary 
than  ever  to  the  £mperor,  who,  glad 
to  get  rid  of  his  presence,  and  to  re- 
tain his  services,  sent  him  back  to  Italy 
in  supreme  command,  with  a  promise  of 
the  investiture  of  Milan  as  tne  reward 
of  success.  But  he  supplied  no  funds 
either  to  feed  or  pay  the  army,  who 
were  authorised  to  plunder  the  unfor- 
tunate Italians,  and  to  live  at  free 
quarters  wherever  they  could  obtain 
them.  Bourbon  felt  that  he  was  thus 
reduced  to  a  captain  of  banditti  on  a 
large  scale,  but  he  had  no  alternative. 
When  he  entered  Milan  the  magis- 
trates and  principal  citizens  loudly 
entreated  his  mercy,  and  assured  him 
that  their  resources  were  exhausted. 
The  situation  of  Bourbon  imposed  on 


See  Robertson's  Charles  Y.,  ▼.  il.  b.  4. 
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out  money^  magazines,  artilleiy,  or 
field  equipage.  The  ihhabitauts  of 
liortbcrn  Italy  gazed  in  terror  ks  He 
{)assed  along.  The  garrisons  of  the 
different  fortresses  manned  their  ram- 
parts, and  watched  anxiously  his  on- 
tvard  |)rogress,  marked  by  ft  track  of 
desolation,  portentous  as  the  tail  of  a 
comet,  on  the  line  he  had  taken. 
Bourbon  accompanied  his  men  oh  foot, 
sharing  their  coarse  food;  enduring  all 
their  privations,  and  even  joining  in 
the  camp  ballads,  in  which  they  jeered 
his  poverty,  eulogized  his  ralour,  arid 
expressed  their  confidence  in  his  fdi*- 
tunes.  The  burden  of  their  favourite 
song  consisted  of  two  Spanish  linesj 
which  may  be  thus  translated— i 

**  We  Are  m  good  gentlemen  oi  yoa. 
And  quite  m  rich,  without  %  toui.'* 

On  the  evening  of  the  5th  olfMay, 
1527,  he  encamped. on  the  plains  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome,  and  having 
inflamed  the  passions  of  his  soldiers,  by 
pointing  out  to  thctn  the  palaces  and 
churches  into  which  the  riches  of  Eu- 
rope had  flowed  for  many  centuries^ 
early  on  ihe  following,  morning  he  led 
them  to  the  attack  of  The  Eternal  City. 
To  render  himself  more*  conspicuous^ 
both  to  friends  and  enemies,  he  wore  a 
Burcoat  of  white  tissue  ovei*  his  artiiour, 
and,  well  knowing  the  force  of  example, 
planted  the  first  ladder  with  his  own 
hands.  lie  wad  determined  to  distin- 
guish that  day  either  bv  his  death,  or 
by  a  success  which  should  resound 
through  the  nations  of  the  world,  fais 
foot  had  scarcely  reachied  the  third 
round  of  the  ladder,  when  he  was  struck 
mortally  by  the  ball  of  a  retreating 
sentinel  (who  fired  at  random),  ana 
fell,  to  the  ground.  He  called  on  one 
of  his  attendant  squires,  Louis  Cora- 
bald,  to  cover  his  body  with  a  cloak, 
that  the  soldiers  might  not  be  discou- 
raged by  the  .news  of  his  death,  and 
expired  id  a  few  moments,  with  theii? 
shouts  of  victory  ringing  in  his  ears. 
No  time  was  granted  him  for  repent- 
ance, ieven  if  his  thoughts  turned  that 
way;  no  friendly  hand  proffered  the 
ofiice3  of  religion,  even  if  His  agony  of 
mind  and  body  permitted  him  to  re- 
quire them.  He  fell  with  courage 
worthy  of  a  better  cause,  and  in  the 
exercise  of  military  abilities  which 
would  have  placed  him  high  in  the 
temple  of  &me,  had  they  been  em- 
ployed in  the  service  of  his  country, 
and  not  at  the  head  of  her  enemies. 


Take  him  for  all  in  all  he  was  aniighty, 
though  ah  erring  spirit;  perverted 
from  the  true  course  of  honour  by  cir- 
cumstances he  neither  sought  nor 
created,  and  driven  into  a  career  which 
carried  its  own  punishment  at  the 
moment  of  the  greatest  apparent 
triumph. 

Benvenuto  Cellini;  in  his  ecceDtric 
autobiography,  claims  the  merit  of 
having  shot  the  Duke  de  Bourbon  with 
his  own  hand,  but  nobody  believes  him. 
He  says : — 

"  Levelling  my  arquebuss,  I  discharged  it 
with  deliberato  aim  at  a  p^son  who  seemed 
to  be  lifted  above  the  rest,  but  the  mist  pre- 
vented me  distinguishing  whether  he  was  on 
horseback  or  oh  foot.  Then,  turning  sud- 
denly about  to  Alessandro  andCecchino,  I  bid 
them  fire  off  their  pieces,  and  showed  them 
how  to  escape  every  shot  of  the  besieg^ra. 
Having  accordingly  fired  twice  for  the 
^Qmy*8  once,  I  cautiously  approached  the 
walls,  and  perceived  that  there  was  an  extra- 
ordinary confusion  among  tlie  aasailante^ 
occasioned  by  our  bavins  shot  the  Duke  de 
Bourbon.  lie  was,  as^  understood  after- 
wards, that  chief  personage  whom  t  saw 
raised  above  tlie  rest"— Vol.  1.  p  120. 

The  memoirs  of  fcellini  are  full  of 
marvels;  a  tissue  ot  iinprobable  ad- 
ventures, in  the  style  of  those  of  the 
renowned  Baron  Munchausen.  Ho 
was  skilful  with  chisel  and  graver,  un^ 
equalled  in  the  moulding  of  silver  and 
gold,  almost  as  cunning  in  his  art  as 
Tubal-cain,  the  first  instructor  of  every 
one  who  wrought  in  brass  and  iron; 
but  he  dreamed  strange  fantasies,  and 
wrote  them  down  as  truth. 

Many  pebs  have  described  with  har- 
rowing eloqiicnce  the  horrors  which 
ensued  oh  the  capture  of  Home  by  the 
army  of  Bourbon.  ]\ien  of  various  na- 
tions, mercenary  traders  in  human  life, 
who  sold  their  services  for  hire,  unre- 
strained uy  discipline,  infuriated  by 
the    loss    of  their    commander,    and 

I)rompted  by  the  thirst  of  rapine,  were 
et  loose  on  the  devoted  city ;  nor  did 
their  oiitranjcs  cease,  as  is  commonly 
the  case,  when  the  first  fury  of  the 
storm  was  over,  and  temporary  excite- 
ment  was  glutted  to  satiety.  For 
many  months  the  helpless  inhabitants, 
without  distinction  of  age,  rank,  or  sex, 
were  plundered,  outraged,  and  mur* 
dered.  Pope  Clement  V II.,  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  Castle  of  St.  An- 
gelo,  was  obliged  to  surrender  at  dis- 
cretion,  and  was  titrated  little  better 
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than  a  common  malefactor.  Priests 
were  torn  from  the  altar,  and  -vir- 
gins  suffered  violation  in  the  arms  of 
their  mothers.  The  booty  in  ready 
money  exceeded  one  million  of  ducats^ 
and  that  large  sum  was  more  than 
doubled  by  ransoms  and  confiscations, 
Tue  svs|.ematic^  organised  barbarjsm 
exceeded  all  that  had  been  inflicted  in 
earlier  ages  by  the  hordes  of  Akricj 
Genseric^  or  Odoacer.  The  excesses 
of  an  army  professing  Christianity ^ 
subjects  of  a  Catholic  .monarch,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  in  the  acknow- 
ledge^  capital  of  the  Christian  world, 
have  left  m  the  shade  the  cruelties  per- 
petrated in  the  ages  of  ign(H;ance  by 
heathen  Huns,  Goths,  and  Vandals. 
To  match  their  unbridled  license,  to 
equal  their  proceedings  in  atrocity,  we 
must  trace  down  the  pages  of  modem 
history,  until  we  arnve,  a  hundred 
years  later,  at  the  dark  chapter  which 
describes  the  sackihc^  of  Magdeburg 
by  the  remorseless  Tilly.  War,  the 
great  safety-valve,  but  at  the  same  time 
tne  heaviest  scourge  of  society,  has  never 
been  exercised  in  ail  its  gloomy  terrors 
without  a  redeeming  ray  of  heroism,  so 
completely  As  in  these  two  memorable 
instances.  A  thirst  for  plunder,  the 
worst  of  all  Human  passions — the  cupi^ 
dity  or  exigence  of  the  brigand,  aria 
not  ih(3  martial  spirit  of  the  soldier—* 
was  in  either  case  the  exciting  cause. 

Bourbon  had  only  attained  his  thirty- 
eighth  year,  when  ho  fell,  as  describea, 
before  the  walls  of  Rome.  At  the 
same  a^e  died  Gustavus  of  Sweden,  on 
the  plams  of  Lutzen.  But  the  latter 
perished  in  a  bright  field  of  glory,  in  a 
just  cause,  and  with  an  unblemished 
reputation. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  bring 
under  one  view  all  that  credible  autho* 
rity  has  disclosed  with  regard  to  two 
eminent  personages,  whose  lives  and 
characters  suggest  points  of  strong 
comparison.  Tlie  modern  presents  a 
duplicate  of  the  ancient,  under  very 
similar  circumstances.  Whatever  may 
be  the  influence  of  times  and  manners 
in  moulding  the  actions  of  men,  the 
general  features  of  human  nature  will 
always  be  found  to  be  the  same.  In 
one  respect,  Coriolanus  stands  above 


Bourbon.  He  almost  redeemed  his 
disloyalty  to  his  country,  by  pausing  in 
the  hour  of  triumph,  and  yielding  up 
public  resentment  to  natural  affection. 
Bourbon  suffered  no  touch  of  feeling 
to  interfere  with  his  steady  march  of 
vengeance,  on  which  he  wfls  pemiitt'ed 
for  a  time  to  advance  with  destructive 
power.  The  wrongs  of  Coriolanus 
were  more  exclusive^  public  wrongs. 
He  was  driven  into  banishment  by  the 
voice  of  the  majority.  His  country- 
men repudiated  him;  he  was  disfran- 
chised, and  became,  by  their  own  act,  d 
free  citizen  of  the  world.  The  wrongs 
of  Bourbon  were  private  wrongs,  the 
more  stinging,  perhaps,  inasmuch  as 
they  arose  from  personal  enmity, 
jealousy,  dnd  ingratitude.  Bome  was 
the  enemy  of  Coriolanus.  The  King; 
his  mother,  and  Bonnivet,  not  France, 
inhere  the  eneihies  of  Bourbon.  Corio- 
lanus relented  under  abject  supplica- 
tions. It  does  not  appear  that  Bour- 
bon was  ever  core^%mvited  to  return, 
that  the  offers  of  the  Kins  to  reinstate 
him  were  sincere,  or  tnat  he  ever 
yraVered  in  his  schemes  of  retaliation. 
On  the  whole,  the  conduct  of  Corio* 
lanus  was  more  defensible,  on  broad 
grounds,  and  the  close  of  his  life  more 
consistent  with  the  elevation  of  his 
character.  Coriolanus  sought  to  punish 
Rome,  rather  than  to  exalt  himself. 
Bourbon  hoped  to  find  a  throne  in  the 
dismemberment  of  the  French  mo- 
narchy. The  vengeahce  of  Coriolanus 
was  lolly  and  unselfish.  That  of 
Bourbon  was  never  separated  fVom 
personal  anlbition.  We  can  justify 
neither  entirely,  while  we  may  pity  and 
palliate  the  conduct  of  both.  It  is 
more  easy  to  find  excuses  for  Bourbon 
than  for  either  Bemadotte  or  Morean, 
who,  in  our  own  da^s,  appeared  in 
arms  agaiiist  their  native  country,  and 
assisted  to  strangle  her  when  already 
gasping  beneath  the  pressure  of  con« 
derated  Europe.  They  sought  to 
ovetthrow  an  ancient  rival  who  had 
gone  beyond  them,  without  caring 
much  hj  what  means  the  object  was 
accomphshed;  dud  the  chances  are, 
that  neither  would  have  objected  to 
fill  his  seat  had  the  opportunity  pre* 
ieated  itself. 

J.  W.  C. 
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We  Hardly  know  any  term  snffidently 
expressive  of  the  fearful  rhythmical 
strangulation  to  which  this  terrible 
Judge  at  the  Havana  hasdoomedanum- 
bcr  of  inoffensive  Spanish  poets,  than 
the  one  we  have  prefixed  to  this  arti- 
cle. Any  milder  term  would  only  mis- 
lead the  public  as  to  the  awful  and 
irrevocable  fate  that  has  overtaken  these 
unfortunate  bards.  If  we  are  too  late 
to  move  in  arrest  of  judgment,  and  to 
suspend,  even  for  a  little  while,  the 
execution  of  a  sentence,  which  the  more 
humane  sympathies  of  the  age  must 
pronounce  unreasonably  severe,  we> 
at  least,  may  be  able  to  forewarn  such 
of  the  surviving  Spanish  writers  as  are 
yet  untried  (and,  thank  God  I  untrans- 
lated) to  protest,  with  all  their  might, 
agiunst  being  "  done  to  death  "  by  the 
merciless  hands  of  Mr.  Kennedy. 

As  is  usual  in  all  courts  of  criminal 
jurisdiction,  the  judge,  before  pro- 
nouncing, in  defimte  terms,  the  precise 
nature  of  the  sentence  which  he  has 
pre-determined  to  inflict,  looks  be- 
nignly on  the  unfortunate  culprit  in 
the  dock,  and  reads  him  a  centle  ho- 
mWy  on  his  transgressions,  frequently 
reminding  him  of  the  respectable  and 
honest  parents  whom  his  delinquencies 
have  now  dismced,  and  of  his  own  op- 
portunities otimprovement  and  success 
which  are  for  ever  lost.  Thus  it  is  with 
our  rhyming Rhadamanthus:  before  as- 
suming the  black  cap  of  the  translator, 
he  adopts  the  bland  accents  of  the 
preacher,  but  with  a  refined  cruelty, 
scarcely  to  be  eaualled  in  the  real 
courts  to  which  we  nave  alluded— while 
incorrectly  pnusing  the  modem  poets, 
he  unjustly  assails  their  literaiy  proge- 
nitors, thus  traducing  them  both  m  that 
double  sense,  which  the  French  lan- 
guage is  alone  capable  of  expressing, 
and  which,  until  we  saw  Mr.  ETennedy's 
book,  we  thought  only  French  trans- 
lated literature,  in  its  most  decrepid 
moments,  could  possibly  produce. 

In  the  premonitory  and  pre-penal 
homily  which  our  judicial,  but  not  ju- 
dicious, translator  addresses  to  his  vic- 


tims, he  commences  with  a  misstate- 
ment with  respect  to  the  older  and 
better  literature  of  Spain,  that  aeems 
intended  as  an  adroit  apolc^  for  the 
tameness  of  the  modem  portioa  that  he 
has  undertaken  to  illustrate  —  if.  in- 
deed, it  be  not  a  courageous  enunda- 
tion — ^that  commonplace  and  insipidity 
are  more  valuable  attributes  of  a  litera- 
ture, than  originality,  and  exuberant 
spirit  and  vivacity.    He  says  :— 

"  Those  writers  are  very  much  mistaken 
who  suppose,  that  consequent  upon  the  long 
domination  of  the  Moors  in  Spain,  there  are 
to  be  found  in  Spanish  literature  any  of  the 
exuberances  of  style  which  are  considered  the 
principal  characteristics  of  Eastern  poetry." 

This  certainly  will  be  news  to  those 
persons  who,  like  ourselves,  have  been 
drawn  to  the  study  of  this  rich  and 
gorgeous  literature  by  the  very  orien- 
tal character,  the  existence  of  which  is 
here  denied,  and  which,  by  the  teem- 
ing fancy  and  splendid  exaggeration 
of  its  illustrations,  has  rendered  the 
drama  of  Spain  one  of  the  most  fasci- 
nating in  tne  world,  notwithstanding 
the  absence  of  individual  characterisa- 
tion that  would  be  fatal  to  any  other. 
This  judicial  blindness  as  to  what  is 
really  beautiful  and  characteristic  in 
Spanish  literature,  that  has  fallen  on 
our  learned  friend,  is,  perhaps,  a  key  to 
his  entire  work,  and  certainly  makes 
us  wonder  the  less  at  the  oompUcenc^ 
with  which  he  puts  forth  his  own  mi- 
serable rendering  of  much,  that  even 
in  competent  hands  would  fail  in  being 
highly  or  permanently  attractive. 

Our  translator  proceeds  in  his  intro- 
duction, with  a  comparison  between  the 
early  literatures  of  Spain  and  England* 
and  claims  a  superiority  for  them  over 
those  of  the  otner  European  nations ; 
just  enough,  no  doubt,  to  both,  but 
which,  as  far  as  the  English  is  concern- 
ed, he  seems  to  forget  in  a  few  lines 
after  :«- 

**  While  the  popular  poetry  of  other  na- 
tions at  thatptfiod,**  be  saysi  *'  was  almost 


*  "  Modem  Poetry  and  Poets  of  Spain.*    By  James  Kennedy,  Esq.,  Her  Biitannic  Ma- 
jesty's Judge  in  the  Mixed  Court  of  Jnstioe  at  the  Havana.    London:  18(^2. 
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entirely  ooenpied  with  childish  stories  of 
giants  and  snpernataral  beingSi  or  in  mag- 
nifying the  outrages  of  their  heroes,  and  even 
of  their  outlaws,  the  Spanish  bards  were  en- 
gaged in  celebrating  the  patriotism  and 
prowess  of  their  Christian  warriors,  in  strains 
not  unworthy  of  the  deeds  they  oonunemo- 
nted.** 

We  would,  by  no  means,  detract 
from  this  well-merited  tribute  to  the 
morality  and  patriotism  of  the  early 
Spanish  ballads;  but  we  must  enter 
our  protest  against  the  sweeping  de- 
nmiciation  of  giants  and  supernatural 
beings,  the  big  people  and  the  little 
people  of  fiction  and  poetry;  and,  above 
all,  this  onslaught  on  the  green-clad 
foresters  of  merry  Sherwood,  and  their 
£unous  chief,  who  has  ever  been— 

'•  The  Eag Uih  ballad>iiiiger*i  J07/* 

We  fear  "  Bold  Robin"  would  have 
had  but  poor  chance  if  brought  up  be- 
fore the  judgment-seat  of  Mr.  Justice 
Kennedy ;  and  that  he  would  have  met 
the  same  fate  at  his  hands  that  even- 
tually overtook  his  favourite  lieutenant, 
"Little  John,"  who,  as  our  readers 
will  remember,  was  handed  on  Essex- 
bridge,  in  this  our  ^ood  city  of  Dublin. 
The  elevated  position  and  active  pur- 
suits of  the  majority  of  the  Spanish 
Eoets,  compared  with  the  sedentary 
abits  and  social  obscurity  of  those  in 
other  countries,  is  well  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Kennedy ;  and  the  same  difference 
continues  down  to  the  present  day,  as 
abundantly  proved  by  the  interesting 
memoirs  which  our  author  prefixes  to 
his  separate  specimens.  Speaking  of 
the  Spanish  poets,  he  says — 

''Some  were  of  royal  rank,  others  were 
eminent  as  statesmen,  and  others,  if  not  of 
the  same  high  station,  were  yet  equally  en- 
gaged in  miUtaiy  service  or  the  active  busi- 
ness of  life.  Three  of  their  most  favourite 
poets,  Garcillasso  de  la  V^a,  Manrique,  and 
Cadabalso,  died  the  death  of  soldiers,  from 
wounds  received  in  warfare.  Ercilla,  author 
of  the  chief  poem  in  the  Spanish  language, 
which  may  be  considered  an  epic,  was  a  par- 
ticipant in  the  wars  he  so  graphically  de- 
scribes. Cervantes  received  three  wounds 
at  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  by  one  of  which  he 
lost  an  arm.  Calderon  de  la  Barca  passed 
many  yean  of  his  life  in  the  campaigns  in 
the  Low  Countries,  where  he  gained  great 
militaiy  reputation ;  and  Lope  de  Vega  was 
one  of  the  hw  adventurers  in  the  *•  Invincible 
Armada,*  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  re- 
tum  to  their  native  country." — IntrodvO' 
liofiip.  xiiL 

Somewhat  further  on  in  his  preface 


Mr.  Kennedy  lays  down  some  eeneral 
principles  on  the  subject  of  tranuation, 
to  which  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  al- 
lude, as  few  will  be  attracted  by  a 
theory  which  is  so  indifferently  sup- 
ported by  examples.  He  has,  however, 
such  an  amusing  facility  of  discovering 
a  peculiar  merit  in  what  most  persons 
feel  to  be  a  striking  defect,  that  a  por- 
tion of  his  observations  on  this  subject 
must  be  given.  After  informing  us 
that "  it  may  be  a  matter  of  surprise,"— 
which  it  certainly  is — that  the  Spanish, 
<<  though  a  very  sonorous  language, 
cannot  be  termed  a  rich  one,*'  he  con. 
tinues— 

"  Abounding  in  long  words  (sesqutpedaUa 
verba)  it  loses  in  precision  and  strength  what 
is  gained  in  sound,  and  thus  the  ideas  are  in- 
cumbered where  simplification  was  required. 
The  con^paroitioely  monoeyUabic  character  qfike 
JBngliah  languoffe  has  m  dus  respect  an  mmense 
adoan/Uage  for  the  translator  (J)  as  it  enables 
him  to  give  the  sentiments  of  the  original 
more  concisely  than  one  from  it  into  another.*' 

We  shall  presently  see  some  speci- 
mens of  this  boasted  conciseness :— . 

M  Having  also  more  synonyms  with  dif- 
ferent shades  of  meaning,  a  greater  precision 
may  he  lost  or  gained,  according  to  the  dr- 
cnmstances  and  the  judgment  applied  ta 
them." 

Gretting  courageous  as  he  proceeds 
in  his  clear  and  satisfactory  theory, 
and  with  an  irrepressible  feeling  of 
pride  in  his  own  successful  wor&ing 
of  it  out,  he  says:-* 

*'  This  a  translation  may  sometimes  he  su» 
perior  to  the  original,  from  its  giving  the 
ideas  more  distinctly;  and  as  it  is  the  test 
of  good  writing  to  find  how  it  reads  in  an- 
other language,  so  with  really  superiorauthors 
it  may  be  a  matter  of  little  importance  in 
what  vendon  their  thoughts  are  expressed.** 

We  are  somewhatpuzzled  by  this  per- 
plexing and  amusing  apothegm,  and  can 
make  nothinsof  it  but  that  good  writing 
maybe  translated  into  bad  writing,  with 
a  very  considerable  advantage  to  the 
former.     Since  the  days  when  the  ma- 

g'cian,  in  Aladdin,  exchanged  new 
mps  for  old,  no  such  disinterested 
exchange  has  been  known  to  the  world 
of  commerce  or  of  letters. 

After  this  flourish  of  trumpets,  our 
author  seems  to  be  somewhat 

**  Scared  at  the  wrnnd  hb&felf  had  made,** 

and  adds>  with  a  naivete  and  modesty 
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more  amunng   than  bis  preliminary 

boldness— 

V  It  is  not  presamed  hereby  that  the  fol- 
lowing translations  ail  come  under  thia  con- 
sideration **  (that  is  in  being  superior  to  the 
original),  "  but  with  the  aavantaged  above 
expi'essed,  it  may  be  hoped,  that  as  exotics 
in  a  green-honse,  these  Howers  of  Spanish 
poetry  may  be  foond  pleasing  representations 
of  what  they  were  in  their  native  soil,  even  if 
they  cannot  be  made  entirely  denizens  of  our 
own.!' — p.  xiv. 

The  paradoxes  of  our  learned  trans- 
later  are  amustuff  enough,  but  the  fa- 
cility with  which  he  forgets  them,  and 
the  singular  authorities  he  adduces  in 
support  of  them,  are  still  more  so. 
Thus,  after  informing  us  that  transla- 
tions (meaning  his  own)  may  be  supe- 
rior to  the  originals,  and  that  the 
monosyllabic  character  of  the  Englisb 
laiifjuage  gives  the  translaitor  **  an  im- 
mense*'  advantage  in  rendering  poetry, 
the  meloay  and  harmony  of  wnich  in 
the  original  arise  from  the  very  opposite 
cause,  he  says—.'*  With  the  disadvan- 
tage ofrhymei  in  a  foreign  languagej  no 
apology  is  requisite  for  the  ruggedness 
of  any  lines  which  the  critic  xnay  point 
out.  I  differ  totally  from  those  writers, 
Coleridge  and  others,  who  affect  a  con- 
tempt for  Jinished  versificatidn,  and  rely 
entirely  on  the  brilliancy  of  their  ideas^*' 
This,  taken  altogether,  strikes  us  as 
being  exquisitely  amusing.  Tte  cou- 
rage that  ventures  to  suggest  a  compa- 
rison of  such  "  finished"  verses  as  we 
shall  presently  adduce,  with  tboso  of 
Coleridge,  can  only  be  equalled  by  the 
discrimination  that  selects  the  author  pf 

tahel,'*  or  **  The  Ancient  Afariner,"  as 
the  apostle  ^nd  producer  of  *^uniinishc(^ 
versihcation."  Why,  if  ever  there  'yvas 
an  ear  attuned  to  the  most  perfect  me- 
lody of  versificatioq,  and  a  pen  capable 
of  noting  down  the  ravishing  harmonies 
as  they  arose,  they  were  pre-eminently 
those  of  Coleridge.  But  our  translator 
proceeds — « Those  who  have  had  to 
write  'nonsense  verses'  at  school  or 
college,  have  no  right  to  excuse  them- 
selves from  labouring  to  make  their 
lines  run  smoothly."  Why  those  per- 
sons who  persevere  in  writing  **  non- 
.  sense  verses'*  after  they  have  left  school 
or  college,  cannot,  with  all  their  labour, 
"make  their  lines  run  smooth,*'  must  for 
ever  remain  a  mystery,  seeing  that  their 
readers  supply  them  with  *'  sleepers  *' 
in  abu^dfmce. 


''In  seguenee  of  the  reioark  be- 
fore made,''  as  Mr.  ^nnedy  wys,  of 
the  stirring  and  active  lives  led  by  the 
earlier  Spanish  poets,  of  the  bracing 
and  healthy  influences  their  public 
duties  had  upon  their  literary  labours, 
he  points  out  how  the  same  causeQ  have 
led  to  the  same  results  with  respect  to 
their  successors.  Referring  to  the  au- 
thors selected  for  translation^  be  says-^ 

"  Erom  the  memoirs  hereafter  detailed  it 
may  be  seen  that  no  fewer  than  six  out  of 
the  twelve  had  to  suffer  the  evils  of  exile  for 
public  or  private  opinions,  of  whom  three 
so  died,  unhappily,  in  foreijfii  countries. 
Three  others,  though  not  actually-  exiled, 
were  subjected  to  long  arid  cmel  fmprison- 
meut  for  the  same  causes,  while  two  ou4  of 
the  remaining  three  had  to  take  their  share 
of  burdens  in  the  public  service  diirxn^  the 
troubled  state  of  the  country** — ^p.  xxlL 

If  to  these  misfortunes  we  recal  the 
fact,  that  the  entire  twelve  have  had 
their  poems  translated  by  Mr.  Kennedjr, 
we  think  that  the  martyrology  of  senilis 
can  scarcely  adduce  any  destiny  nior^ 
relentless. 

The  public  services,  the  private  vir- 
tues and  the  gi-cat  talents  of  Caspar 
Melchor  de  Jovellunos  (bom  1V4'4,  died 
1811),  as  well  as  the  acciclental  clr- 
cmn'sf  ance  of  the  priority  of  his  birt^^ 
entitle  him  to  the  first  place  in  Mr.* 
Kennedy's  collection,  to  ^vhich,   per- 
haps, if  judged  by  hts  poetical  writings 
alone,  he  would   not  have  the  same 
claim.     Compared  by  his  own  countrj'- 
men  to  Cicero,  by  Eiiglish  critics  to 
Montesquieu,  and,  not  inappropriately, 
by  Mr.  Kennedy  to  Eidmund  Burke, 
he  has  left  a  reputatiqp  for  probity  and 
active  ipteUigence  that  both  Spaniards 
and  fpx^igncrs  delight  to  honour,  and 
which  statesmen  of  all  countries  would 
do  well  to  iuntate.  Even  when  moving 
in  the  more  limited  sphere  of  o^ciiS 
duty  at  Seville,  where  he  presided  over 
the  criminal  courts,  his  mind  was  ev^r 
active  in  the  acquisition  of  new  know- 
ledge, and  liis  personal  exertions  ever 
riaady  to  forward  the  well-being  of  the 
society  ami4   ^hich  he   was  placed. 
Notwithstanding  the  occupation  of  his 
time  by  public  duties,  he  found  leisure 
for  the  acquisition  of  the  English  lan- 
^age,  mamly  for  the  purpose  of  study- 
ing the  great  masters  of  the  then  new 
science  of  political  economy. 

ITio  change  of  parties,  however, 
which  in  Spain  are  almost  always 
attended  by  apqio  rf  the  tmsic  di»- 
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asters  of  a  revolution,  overwhelmed* 
this  great  and  good  man  with  re- 
poatea  misfortunes.  A  banish m cut 
of  seven  years  from  the  scene  of  his 
triumphs  and  his  labours  followed, 
lifter  a  brief  Interval  of  prosperity,  by 
an  imprisonment  of  the  same  duration, 
and  finally,  shipwreck  and  death,  are 
rather  serious  consequences  of  what  is 
known  in  these  countries  as  a  change 
of  ministry^ — that  constitutional  eutha- 
nasia, in  which  ^he  most  robust' parties 
expire  withouj;  a  groan.  The  poetical 
fipecimens  selected  from  the  writings 
of  this  eminent  man  are  three  in  num- 
ber— the  principal  one  being  a  didac- 
tic poem  of  some  length,  in  the  shape 
of  an  eplstte  ^o  a  friencj.  As  might  be 
C3ipected,  it  abounds  with  just  and  sen- 
eibfe  observations,  elevated  by  mora^ 
dignity  and  a  sincere  religious  convic- 
tion hiffhly  creditable  to  the  writer,  but 
presenting  little  to  ^he  English  reader 
but  what  bo  has  been  long  familiar 
with  from  the  poems  of  Young,  and 
Cowper,  and  many  others,  and  wanting 
(at  least  in  Sir.  Kennedy^s  *  version) 
those  graces  of  stylo  which  throw  such 
a  charm  over  the  meditations  of  the 
English  poets. 

The  epistle  is  written  "  On  the  vain 
desires  and  studies  of  men."  Afler 
describing  a  few  of  the  more  intellec- 
tual aberrations,  the  poet  descends  to 
9ome  of  the  grosser  pleasures  and 
pursuits  of  life,  and  we  must  here 
present  for  the  first  tinie  a  specimen 
of  Mr.  Kennedy's  *' finished"  versifica- 
tion with  its  exquisite  conciseness  of 
expression  of  whifch  he  has  told  us  so 
much  : — 

"  But  if  to  Bacchus  and  to  Ceres  given, 
before  his  tahle  laid,  from  morn  to  even. 
At  ease  he  fills  himself,  as  held  in  stall : 
See  him  his  stomach  make  his  god,  his  all ! 
Kor  earth  nor  f ea  sutEce  ^is  appetite ; 
Ill-ton gucd    and    gluttonous    tlio    ^^'^ 

unite:  (?) 
With  such  he  passes  his  vain  days  a^ong, 
In  drunken  routs  obscene,  with  toast  and 

song, 
And  jjes^  and  dissolute  delights ;  his  oim 
To  gorge  unmeasured,  riot  without  shame, 
But  soon  with  these  begins  to  blunt  and 

St<^mach  and  apx>etite:  he  finis  refuae 
Offehdecl  Katurel  as  insipid  food     ' 
The  savours  others  delicacies  viewed  (f) 
Vainly  from  either  India  he  seeks 
For  stimulants ;  in  vain  from  art  bespeaks 
Fresh  sauces,  wbich  his  palate  will  reject ; 
^18  longio|p  heigh^n'd,  but  hfe's  vigour 
^rreclEed, 


And  thus  worn  out  in  mid    career  th^ 

cost  (?) 
Before  life  ends  he  finds  his  senses  lost.*' 

—pp.  22,  23. 

We  confess  that,  though  not  over 
much 

*•  To  Bacchus  and  to  Cerei  eimi,** 

our  "senses"  must  also  be  "lost.**  if  any 
precise  meaning  can  be  drawn  from 
the  greater  portion  of  this  mysterious 
paragraph — grammar  and  connexion, 
noun  and  verb,  substantive  and  adjec- 
tive, are  so  jumbled  together,  that  thq 
only  distinct  idea  we  can  extract  from 
the  entire  is  the  foresijjht  of  that  epi- 
curean gentleman^  who,  not  content 
with  buying  his  "  sauces"  ready  pre- 
pared froni  llaryey,  or  some  other  ter- 
restrial concocter,  "bespealcs"  them 
from  "  Art  **  itjself,  who,  we  suppose, 
has  set  up  in  business,  and  opened  shop. 
Perhaps  the  best  passage  in  th($ 
poem  (if  we  can  use  so  strong  a  phrase^ 
when  it  would  be  difficult  to  select  even 
one  perfectly  correct  couplet)  is  that 
description  of  the  soi  disant  philoso- 
pher, who  attempts 


«. 


with  hii  dim  eyea 


The  Great  Inscrutable  to  seratinixe.** 

But  this  is  introduced  and  terminated 
by  such  extraordinary  lines,  where 
words  seem  either  to  have  no  meaning 
it  aH,  or  what  at  least  is  incomprehensi- 
ble to  our  poor  understanding,  th^t  iti 
would  oiily  suggest'  ludicrous  images 
where  the  most  sacred  were  intendedj 
if  we  gave  it  in  its  integrity. 

The  opening  couplet  or  triplet  is  aa 
follows : — 

*' Perhaps,  thence  stepping  n^pre  cU3order*4 

yet, 

fe  ru^jhes  his  presumptuous  flight  \o  se^ 
v'^  to  the  ithrbue  of  God !"— p.  28. 

What  may  be  the  precise  meaning  of 
a  nian  "  seiHnj^'  his  fiight**'  (except  the 
lattey  jford  means  a  flight  of  9tairb),^ 
we  are  utterly  at  a  Joss  to  conceive. 
When  Moore  recommends  his  willing 
listeners  to  undertake  a  similar  aerit^ 
excursion,  he  writes  his  invitation  iu 
intelligible  £ngliah — 

"TVclHaiEre  a  flight 
Xo  lieaven  to-night. 
And  leave  dull  earth  bcliifld  us  !** 

•  •     • 

Bvit  this  we  presume  would  be  far  too 
simple  a  phrase  for  our  learned  friend. 
The  use  of  the  word*  *' ste^fing^*  in  the 
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first  llne«  howerer,  helps  ns  to  a  more 
poetical  meaning  of  the  word  "  set" 
We  fancy  some  figure  taken  from  the 
graceful  exercise  of  dancing  is  here  in. 
tended,  and  that  the  philosopher^  who 
is  represented  as  being  somewhat  <'  dis- 
order'd"  (what  that  means  in  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy's fine  vocabulary  we  leave  our 
readers  to  guess)>  commences  his  flight 
by  stepping  and  setting,  and>  we  sup- 
pose, turmng  his  partner  to  ''the  music 
of  the  spheres  1" 

The  paragraph  ends  nearly  as  badly 
as  it  begins.  The  poet,  afler  puttins 
the  philosopher  on  the  right  road,  and 
pointing  to  the  bright  and  distant  goal« 
addresses  him  thus :— • 

'*  There  is  high  wisdom's  fountain  found 

alone; 
Then  thou  thy  origin  wilt  find  thee  shown,** 

We  think  it  would  be  difiicult  to  equal 
this  line  for  graceful  alliteration  and 
lucid  arrangement ;  but  he  continues-^ 

"  There  thou  mayest  trace 
Thy  lofty  destiny,  the  crown  declared, 
Of  endlass  lifieti  for  virtue  IhaVs  prepared,** 

—p.  29. 

A  crown  of  the  particular  sort  of 
paper  on  which  this  astounding  couplet 
IS  printed,  should  instantly  be  ''  pre- 
pared "  for  the  laureate  head  that  could 
alone  produce  it. 

A  graceful  little  lyric,  ''  To  Galatea's 
Bird,"  which  we  had  marked  for  quo- 
tation,  but  which  want  of  space  pre- 
cludes our  giving,  follows  this  la- 
boured efibrt  of  Mr.  Kennedy's  imita- 
tive muse.  It  is  succeeded  by  another 
poem,  also  intended  to  be  lyrical,  which 
IS  divided  into  two  parts.  Some  stan- 
zas in  the  first  portion  seem  so  like  a 
rational  colloquy  between  the  late 
judge  at  the  Havana  and  his  reviewers, 
that  we  would  be  inclined  to  believe 
that  our  learned  translator  ingeniously 
introduced  it  here,  if  he  had  not  ^iven 
(as  if  to  disarm  suspicion)  the  onginal 
Spanish  in  the  notes.  The  unpalat- 
able truths  are  narrated  in  a  little  ad- 
dress 

TO  ENABDA. 

"  Lovely  Enarda !  young  and  old 
All  quarrel  with  me  daily ; 
Because  I  write  to  thee,  they  scold, 
PerhapSi  sweet  verses  gaily.^ 

This  stanza  is  so  far  satisfactory, 
that  it  declares  the  universal  opinion 
which  oar  critical  brethren  have  or 


ought  to  have  expressed  of  our  poet's 
performances.  "  Old  and  young,"  he 
says,  '*  los  mozos  y  los  viejos,*'  as  it  is 
in  the  original — ''tender  juveniles" 
and  ''tough  seniors,"  as  Snakspeaie 
has  it — all  auarrel  with  Mr.  Kennedy 
daily  about  nis  book.  Now,  as  there 
is  not  a  word  in  the  original  about  this 
angry  diurnal  disputation,  we  think  it 
is  introduced  here  (not  for  the  purpose 
of  rhyming  with  "  gaily,"  as  the  simple- 
minded  might  suppose  but)  to  fix  the 
quarrel  on  the  critics  of  the  daily  press 
—the  monthlies  and  quarterlies,  fortu- 
nately for  us,  not  being  included. 
Having  quarrelled  however,  of  course 
they  must  "  scold,"  and  this  they  do  it 
"  appears ;"  but  this  is  said  doubtfully, 
perhaps,  in  "sweet  verses/*  iKs 
method  of  reviewing  is  new  to  us,  but 
the  grammatical  construction  of  the 
sentence  scarcely  admits  of  any  other 
meaning.  It  is  gratifying,  however, 
to  find  that,  notwithstanding  the  quar- 
relling and  the  scolding,  they  do  their 
spiriting,  if  not  "gently,"  at  least 
"gaily."  The  second  stimza  is  still 
more  direct :— > 

" '  A  judge  should  be  more  gravOi  they  say'I 
As  each  my  song  accuses ; 
From  such  pursuits  should  turn  away, 
As  trifling  with  the  Muses." 

We  do  not  think  that  levity  of  any 
kind  is  the  besetting  rin  of  our  learned 
functionary,  so  that  we  must  slightly 
difier  firom  our  critical  brethren  in  this 
respect.  We  suspect  that,  like  a  for- 
mer ponderous  occupant  of  our  own 
bench,  Mr.  Kennedy  reversed  the  laws 
of  matter  rising  by  the  force  of  his 
"gravity,"  when  other  men  were  kept 
down  b^  their  levity.  This  phun-spo* 
ken  lync  proceeds :— . 

"  How  wofnlly  you  waste  your  time ! 
Preach  others ;  but,  all  slighting, 
The  more  they  scold  the  more  I  rhym^-.- 
StiU  I  must  keep  on  writmg." — ^p.  82. 

Now,  though  we  must  say,  as  Talley- 
rand said  on  another  occasion,  that  we 
"  do  not  see  the  necessity"  for  such  un- 

E remising  perseverance,  yet,  if  our  trans- 
itor  willBOt  receive  the  unequivocal 
assurance  contained  in  the  first  line  of 
this  stanza,  and  if  he  is  determined  to 
"  rhyme  the  more,"  the  more  his  critics 
find  fault  with  his  efforts,  it  becomes 
a  question  of  policy,  whether  it  would 
not  be  better  for  us  and  our  brethren, 
on  some  general  "  Review**  day,  to 
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throw  the  shields  of  our  praise  and  pro- 
tection over  this  incurable  rhymatic» 
and  so  for  ever  to  bury  him  beneath 
the  unexpected  favours,  like  the  maid- 
en in  the  Roman  story. 

The  next  poet  who  is  called  up  to 
receive  his  sentence  from  our  inexora- 
ble judge,  is  Iriarte  (born,  1750,  died 
1791);  whose  'Miterary  fables "  hate 
rendered  his  name  extensively  and 
popularly  known,  not  only  in  Spain, 
out  throughout  Europe,  and  in  Ame- 
rica. This  graceful  and  wittv  writer 
also  experienced  much  personal  misfor- 
tune, having  undergone  a  strict  impri- 
sonment of  three  years,  which  he  sur- 
Tived  but  a  short  period. 

Ib  addition  to  his  "  fables,"  Iriarte 
was  the  author  of  some  successfiid  dra- 
mas, a  lon^  didactic  poem  on  the  art  of 
music,  which  he  himself  considered  the 
best  of  his  works,  a  collection  of  poeti- 
cal epistles,  and  various  translations 
from  the  Latin  and  the  French. 

" Horace,"  says  Mr.  Kennedy,  "seems  to 
have  been  hia  fiEtvourite  author ;  but  he  had 
not  learned  from  him  his  philosophical  equa- 
nimity, wherewith  to  pass  over  in  silent  en- 
durance the  minor  miseries  of  life.  Thus  he 
allowed  himself,  throughout  hia  short  career, 
to  be  too  much  aflected  by  those  ungenerous 
attacks,  which  mediocrify  it  to  apt  to  make 
on  ttipenor  merU,  The  names  of  those  oen- 
surers  are  now  principally  remembered  by 
his  notices  of  their  writings — an  honour  tohi^ 
men  of  geniut^  in  their  hourt  of  irritation^ 
'too  often  corner  on  unworthy  opponentt." 

*  W^  tmstf  as  far  as  our  humble  selves 
are  concenied,  that  our  translator  will 
imitate  the  philosophical  indifference  of 
the  Roman  poet,  rather  than  the  irri- 
table  vengeance  of  the  Spanish.  We 
fancy  Mr.  Kennedy  must  have  a  peco- 
liar  fondness  for  the  epistolatory  form 
of  verse,  as  the  first  specimen  of  In- 
arte's  muse,  as  it  was  of  that  of  Jovel- 
lanos,  is  one  of  this  description.  It  is 
addressed  to  the  poet's  brother,  who 
had  set  out  like  Bums's  hero*- 

"  To  make  a  tour,  and  take  a  whirl, 
To  leam  bon-ton,  and  see  the  warl* !" 

Or,  as  Mr.  Kennedy  more  elegantly 
expresses  it  towards  the  end  of  this 
epistl^*- 

"  A  rapid  course  to  take, 
And  tour  political  around  to  make."— -p.  60. 

The  poem  opens  with  a  prelude  de- 
Bcripdve  of  other  preludes.) 
toXh  xu.— no.  cczLnr.. 


After  a  few  lines,  we  have  one  of  those 
unconscious  confessions,  the  candour 
and  truthfulness  of  which  are  so  felici- 
tously expressed  and  exemplified,  by 
the  verses  in  which  they  are  conyeyed : 

*^  It  seems  to  me,  dear  brother,  that  Apollo 
A  courte  dnrinenow  doet  not  ahoagtJbUowJ* 

Now,  this,  we  maintain,  is  one  of  the 
most  artful  and  ingenious  lines  in  tho 
book.  Superficial  critics  might  inuu 
^ne,  that  the  elaborate  inelegance  and 
imperfection  that  are  miraculously 
compressed  into  so  small  a  space,  were 
simply  the  effect  of  the  autnor's  inca- 
pacity to  write  better.  This  is  very 
far  from  our  opinion.  We  think  Mr. 
Kennedy  must  have  taxed  his  ener^es 
to  the  utmost  to  produce  so  bad  a  hne, 
a  line  so  truly  and  lamentably  cor- 
roborative of  the  sentiment  to  be  ex- 
pressed. But  we  must  not  break  the 
connexion  of  this  admirable  passage  :— 

'  ^  It  seems  to  me,  dear  brother,  that  Apollo 
A  course  divine  now  does  not  always 

follow. 
TSoxpleate  to  dictate  verses  of  a  tone^ 
Worthy  a  sponsor  such  tB  he  to  own : 
But  rather  would  be  hmman  (ja.  diaboK^ 

cal  ?)  and  prefer 
To  prote  in  rhjpnet  of  warvUkJUtt  dioi' 

r actor: 
Tf^thout  the  enihunatm  subiime  of  old. 
And  down  the  wings  of  Pegasus  would 

fold, 
Not  to  be  borne  on  flight,  bat  gently 

sttollU"— p.  47. 

This  last  couplet  is  as  incomprehen. 
sible  to  us  as  the  Ogham.  It  must 
henceforward  take  its  place  beside  the 
lines  of  Milton,  which  have  everbeia 
a  puzzle  to  the  critics— 


tt 


Smoothing  the  raven  down 


Of  darkness  till  it  smiled." 

After  envying  his  brother  the  van. 
ous  interesting  sights  he  will  enjoy  at 
Borne,  he  consoles  himself  by  the  re- 
flection, that  he  himself,  though  ab- 
sent, can  draw  p^^tual  delight  firom 
the  immortal  writings  which,  after  all, 
are  the  principal  gu>ry  of  the  eternal 
city:— 

<*  But  still  the  immortal  writfogs  tisfor  ms^ 
Of  Livy,  Tacitus,  Cicero,  to  see ; 
I  see  Lucretiiia,  PUny,  Jnvenal, 
Augustus,  Maro,  andlieoenas,  all; 
With  tkeirnametit  the totd exaited high^ 
Heroic  worth  and  honomr  to  dtocfff*^ 

2  ft 
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Sihee  (Jie  days  or  nights  T?hexi»  in 
imitation  of  the  mummy  in  the  British 
Museum,  we  "dropped  a  halfpenny" 
in  the  hat  of  the  defunct  Homer  of  tiie 
Liberty,  '*  Zozimus,"  as  we  loitered  on 
Carlisle-bridge,  listening  to  the  sacred 
dpic,  descriptiYe  of  the  finding  of  Moses 
by  the  "torely  Vargin,»»  who  was 
daughter  to  Pharoah,  no  such  couplet 
as  this  last  has  blest  our  ears.  But 
we  most  not  lose  sight  of  our  tra- 
Teller*  The  poet  tells  his  brother,  that 
after  leaving  the  Tiber  he  will  imme- 
diately  proceed  to  the  Danube,  where, 
li»says— 


(C 


-  Tis  for  you 


The  Austrian  Vienna  there  to  view : 

To  admire  the  monarch,  warlike,  good,  and 

wise, 
'     With  ike  maffncmimous  Prussian  ling  teno 

Viet, 
An  army,  brare  and  numerous  to  sway; 
Chosen  and  hardy,  forward  to  obey, 
Whom  as  €09iipam<m  kmaur^d  he  rewards, 
And  not  as  slaves  abused  a  lord  regards. 
Ther€  agmottUure  Jiaurish  jtom  wiU  ssej 

|ec« — ^p.  49, 

He  ^ves^  a  commission  to  his  brother 
when  in  Vienna—. 

'**  ?nien  near  yon  may  applaud  the  loftiness, 

.The  harmony,  and  the  consonance  sublime, 

All  that  In  varied  symphonies  to  express 

Has  power,  the  greatest  master  of  our  time, 

Haydn  the  great,  and  merited  his  fame — 

Whom  to  embrace  I  beg  yon  in  my  name." 

The  last  cotiplet  reminds  ns  of  the 
modest  improvement  on  Drydeii's  fa- 
mous epigram,  "Three  poets  in  three 
-different  countries  bom,**  made  by  a 
lucent  Irish  bard,  the  author  of  the 
«  Doneraile  Litany/'  and  addressed  to 
George  IV".,  when  in  Dublin :— . 

**  Byron  for  England,  Scott  for  Scotia  stood, 
Apd  Ireland  boasts  O'KnUy  great  and 
good!" 

London  is,  of  course,  the  next  place 
which  the  traveller  is  to  visit,  and  here 
the  muse  rises  with  the  subject  :«.- 

^  Tbere»  la  tha  papnlans  coiut^  wboss  walls 

long  side 
Bathes  the  desp  Thames,  in  eonfnt  vtst 

aqdwide^ 
A  nation*8  ima^  will  before  yony  eyes 
In  all  things  most  extraordinary  me.** 

*' There,"  he  continues— 


li 


■^  With  inwitably  great  surprise. 


What  in  no  other  oonntry  we  may  bee, 
.  You  wUl  behold,  to  exert  their  energies, 
Men  M  sad  if»eak  with  puftct  Ubertyi" 


Fans  is  to  be  Tttited  on  his  retuam  ;-* 

**  *Midst  others  my  reflectiona  I  wonld  £00, 

In  some  description  worthy  of  thA  theme 
(K  it  were  not  beyond  my  powem)  explain 

The  various  scenes,  enchantmenta,  all  that 
seem. 
Which  the  Parisian  court  on  your  ntnin 

Prepares  and  offers  yon,  surprised  to  fcam, 
PoZmA'c^  emporium  of  Europe's  courts, 

The  which  with  noMe  spectacles  invites^"  Ae 

These  two  concluding  lines  refer  ge- 
nerally, we  should  imagine,  to  Paris, 
so  celebrated  for  its  manuiacture  of 
optical  glasses.  If  we  are  correct  in 
this  we  must  suppose  that  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy's mania  for  transposing  words  oat 
of  their  natural  order  haa  made  him 
misplace  the  adjectives  •*  polish'd"  and 
<*  noble/*    We  suggest  this  reading— 

Koble  emporium  of  Europe's  eoorta 
The  whleh  irUhpoMCd  speetaOea  inTita^ 

We  must  now  tear  ourselres^  away 
from  this  fascinatlnffepistle,  which  we 
have  read  in  Mr.  Kennedy's  version, 
to  use  his  own  inimitable  language— 


(« With  hievitably  great 


Of  the  *'  Fables  **  we  shall  give  the 
following.  It  is  one  of  our  translator's 
least  provoking  efforts.  The  moral  of 
the  fable  itscli  ma^  suggest  the  cause 
of  the  comparative  success  of  our 
author  on  this  occasion  :— 

"THE  ABS  Aim  TRB  FLVflE. 

**  ThU  litde  fable  heard. 
It  good  or  ill  may  he ; 
But  it  has  just  occurred, 
Thus  accidentally. 

**  Passing  my  abode, 

Some  fidds  adjohiing  m^ 
A  big  ass  on  his  road 
Cfune  accidentally ; 

"  And  laid  upon  the  spot 
A  flute  he  chanced  to  see, 
Some  shepherd  had  fofgot, 
Hiere  accidentally. 

^  The  animal  in  front, 

To  scan  it  nigh  came  he, 
And  snnffing  loud  as  wnnt, 
Blew  accidentally. 

*'  The  air  it  chanced  around, 
The  pipe  went  passing  free, 
And  thus  the  fiute  a  sound 
Gave  aoeidiotally. 
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"  ( 0  then,' exoUdmed  the  Am, 
*  I  know  to  plaj  it  fine, 
And  who  for  bad  shall  daes 
The  moaio  aafaioie.' 

"  Without  the  rules  of  art 
Ev'n  asaea,  we  agree, 
Maj  once  succeed  in  pa^ 
Thus  accidentally.' 

This  IiTclj  little  fable  merited  a  bet- 
ter translation,  and  it  has  fortunately 
received  it  from  the  pen  o£  Mr.  Boflcoe* 
the  translator  of  ''  Sismondi's  Litera- 
ture of  the  South  of  Europe"  (vol.  ii. 
p.  441),  to  whidi  we  refer  the  reader. 

Juan  Melendex  Yaldes  (bom  1754» 
died  1817)  is  the  next  poet  who  comes 
under  our  notice  in  the  present  collec- 
tion. The  peculiar  charm  of  his  poetry^ 
arising  in  a  great  degree  from  the  ex- 
quisite sweetness  and  harmony  of  his 
versification^  would  render  a  satisfacto- 
ry translation  of  his  pastorals  and  lyrics 
an  object  of  considerable  difficulty, 
even  to  a  writer  whose  style  possessed 
some  portion  of  those  indispensable. at- 
tributes. How  he  Cures  in  the  hands 
of  his  present  translator,  the  reader 
shall  presently  see.  We  may  promise 
him  something  preeminently  excellent 
in  Mr.  Kenned^jr's  strikingly  original 
style  of  composition. 

The  memoir  of  Melendez,  prefixed 
to  those  specimens  of  his  poetical  works, 
as  is  usual  throughout  Mr.  Kennedy's 
entire  book,  is  much  more  interesting 
and  valuable  than  the  laboured  and 
less  successful  efforts  td  which  it  forms 
an  introduction.  On  looking  into  Mr. 
Ticknor's  great  work,  to  be  sure,  it  is 
apparent,  that  both  the  historian  and 
the  translator  copied  almost  verbatim 
firom  the  same  authorities.  But,  never, 
thdess,  it  is  only  just  to  Mr.  Kennedy 
to  say,  that  his  memoir  is  more  com- 
plete, and  that  it  presents  few  of  those 
astounding  inversions  of  style,  so  ap- 
parent when  he  attempts  to  write  verse. 

The  life  of  Melendez  is  another  me- 
lancholy example  of  the  insecurity 
which  has  attended  the  successes  and 
the  triumphs  of  most  of  the  modem  lite- 
rary men  of  Spain,  not  indeed  owing  to 
their  devotion  to  letters,  but  rather  to 
their  endeavour  to  turn  this  tranquil 
worship  of  a  pure  divinity  to  the  doubt- 
ful service  or  political  ambition.  Had 
Mdendez  been  content  with  his  peace- 
ful professorship  at  Salamanca,  instead 
of  being  lured  to  Madrid  by  the  splen- 


did caree  and  dangers  of  offldal  digiiity» 
how  happier  for  himself  j[>enonaUyf 
and  how  fortunate  for  the  literature  of 
his  oountrv,  which  he  was  so  compe- 
tent to  elevate  and  to  enrich.  No 
doubt  the  society  of  his  great  6iencl 
and  patron,  Jovellanos,  was  an  at- 
traction difficult  to  be  resisted.  But 
in  a  country  where  the  political  cau-i 
tion  of  this  eminent  character,  as  mi 
have  seen,  eould  not  save  him  £K>m  thtf 
disasters  that  overwhelmed  him,  what? 
duuce  of  escape  could  that  man  havey 
who  rashly  committed  himself  to  par.^ 
ties  whose  intrusion  was  considered  a 
national  insula  and  whose  suceestf 
would  be  felt  as  a  national  disgrace. 
Joining  the  French  under  Joseph 
Buonaparte,  he  shared  in  their  mo^ 
mentary  triumph  as  well  as  their  final 
defeat.  Narrowly  escaping  a  violent' 
death  fimn  the  populace  of  Oviedor 
whither  he  had  been  sent  as  a  commis- 
sioner (the  delay  arising  from  a  mertf 
question  of  etiquette,  as  to  whether  he> 
was  to  be  shot  in  front  or  behind,  either 
as  an  enemy  or  a  traitor),  he  was  re*' 
served  for  the  more  lingering  death  ot 
an  exile  in  the  south  of  France.  He 
died  at  Montpelier,  on  the  24th  of 
May,  1817,  after  a  wretched  residence 
there  of  four  years;  and  there  is  too 
much  reason  to  believe  that  his  death 
was  hastened,  if  not  occasioned,  by  an 
absolute  want  of  the  common  neces- 
saries of  life.  Thus  perished,  miserablj, 
a  man  who,  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
tractions of  his  life,  not  omy  restored 
the  grace  and  freshness  of  the  elder 
school  of  Spanish  lyrists,  but  was  in- 
fioential  epongh  to  estabUsh  a  new  one 
himself.  The  school  of  Sahunanca— so 
called  from  Melendea's  residence  in 
that  university— was  one  of  the  most 
hopeful  revivals  of  the  old  spirit  in  the- 
literature  of  the  last  century.  Many 
writers  of  great  promise  ranked  them- 
selves under  the  oanners  of  Melen(}ez 
-^the  works  of  whom  would  doubtless 
be  more  numerous  and  more  widely 
known,  but  for  the  political  distra^ 
tions  of  their  country. 

The  most  valuable  of  Melendez's 
writings  are  his  lyrical  and  pastoral 
poems,  published  in  a  small  volume,  in 
1 785.  «« Most  of  it,"  says  Mr.  Tick- 
nor,*  *'  is  in  the  short  national  verse ; 
and  nearly  all  is  marked  with  a  great 
gentleness  of  spirit,  and  a  truly  poeti- 
cal sensibility.   The  anacreontics  which 
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it  oontains  remind  us  of  Yillegu,  but 
have  more  philosophy  and  tendemeBS 
than  his.  The  ballads,  for  which  his  ta- 
lent was  no  less  happily  fitted,  if  they 
lack  theabrupt  vigour  of  the  eldertimes, 
have  a  grace*  a  fiehtnessy  and  a  finish 
which  belong  to  wat  more  advanced 
period  of  a  nation's  poetry*  when  the 
popular  lyre  has  ceased  to  give  forth 
new  and  original  tones.  But*  every- 
where this  little  volume  shows  traces 
of  an  active  fancy  and  powers  of  nice 
observation*  which  break  forth  in  rich 
and  faithful  descriptions  of  natural 
scenery*  and  in  glimpses  of  what  is  ten- 
derest  and  truest  in  the  human  heart. 
It  was*  in  fact*  a  volume  of  poetry 
more  worthy  of  the  country  than  any 
that  had  been  produced  in  Spain  since 
the  disappearance  of  the  great  lights  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centu- 
ries; and  it  was  received  in  conse- 
quence with  general  enthusiasm*  not 
onlv  for  its  own  sake*  but  as  the  long- 
looKcd-for  dawn  of  a  brighter  day." 

We  share  in  the  disappointment  of 
our  readers*  hi  not  being  able  to  pro- 
duce a  single  poem  so  translated  as  to 
corroborate  the  warm,  yet  just  criti- 
cism of  the  historian.  Mr.  Kennedy 
does  not  help  us  out  of  the  difficulty ; 
and  we  have  not  leisure  to  look  else- 
where. In  fact,  his  transformation  of 
the  ffolden  verses  is  so  opposed  to  the 
poliuL  and  brilliancy  of  tne  original* 
that  we  are  reminded  of  the  roguery 
of  the  Grerman  fairies*  who  substitute 
withered  leaves  for  the  genuine  metal. 
We  think*  since  the  days  when  the 
hero  of  Apuleius*  romance  was  turned 
into  an  ass*  no  such  grotesque  meta- 
morphosis as  the  following  has  been 
known  to  the  world.  It  is  the  greater 
part  of  a  poem  called  *'  Of  the 
Sciences  " :— 

**  I  stand  by  smiling  Baochiis» 

Injojfi  U8  went  to  wnp  he; 
The  wise  Dorik  ItLck  us 
The  knowledge  to  be  happj. 

**  What  matter  it,  if  even 

In  fur  as  diamond  splendonr, 
The  son  b  fix'd  in  heaven? 
Me  Uffht  Mi  horn  to  render, 

**The  moon  l^  eo  me  tdlihey  Q) 
With  living  beings  swarmy; 
*  There  may  ht  thousands,'  weD,  they 
Can  never  come  to  harm  me  I 


"  From  Danube  to  the  Ganges* 

History  tells  how  did  ke^ 
The  Macedonian,  launch  his 
Froud  banner  firm  and  giddy! 

"  If  not,  leave  all  to  jostioe ; 
Give  me  some  drink,  o\ 
Wi^  l»tt  to  name  thit  goddess^* 
I  feel  myself  a  coward. 

^  Theif  imicA  who  study  6t«r, 

Have  thousand  plagues  annoy  them. 
Which,  in  their  best  endeavour. 
Their  peaoe  and  Joy  destroy  then* 

**  And  then  what  do  they  gi^er  ? 
A  thousand  doubts  upspringing^ 
Which  ether  jmzziingt  farther 
Them  other  doubts  are  bringinffm 

"  And  80  through  life  they  haste  on. 
One  envicMe  truly !  (?) 
Disputes  and  hates  to  waste  on. 
And  ne'er  agreeing  ikroiu^ily, 

'*  My  shepherd  girl!  but  brhig  me 

Then  wine  abwidant  very ; 
And  fear  not  songs  1*11  sing  thee, 
Aa  endlessly  and  meny.** 

*i»ppk  88,  89* 


Unhappy  shepherd  ^rl,  to  be  bo 
paid  for  her  kindness  m  bringing  the 
poet — 

"  Whie  abundant  fwy." 

The  introduction  of  this  expletive 
brings  dear  old  Pickwick  to  our  recol- 
lection. Mr.  Kennedy  unites  the  po- 
etic power  of  Snodgniss  with  the  fa- 
vounte  terminating  ejaculation  of 
Alfred  Jingle.  K  our  translator  recol- 
lected the  wine  of  the  country,  he  need 
not  have  been  driven  by  stress  of 
rhyme,  to  attempts  by  such  a  very 
extraordinary  manceuvre,  to  escape 
the  impending  rhythmical  difficulty. 
If  he  would  not  cross  the  Une^  and  put 
into  oorf,  sherry,  at  least,  was  to  nis 
hand,  and  then  the  stanza  might  con- 
vey die  following,  undoubted  truth:— t 

My  shepherd  girl,  but  bring  me 
Two  or  three  bottles  of  skerry^ 
And  better  songs  1*11  ring  thee, 
Than  ofi  tame  teeMaOer*s  perry. 

We  make  Mr.  Kennedy  a  present  of 
this  amended  verse  for  ms  second  edi- 
tion. 

Hie  younger  Moratin  (bom  17M» 
died     1828),    oomes    next    in    our 
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gaUery  of  poets;  but  his  life  and 
writings  are  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  revival  of  the  drama  in  Spain, 
that  we  postpone  any  lengthened  no- 
tice of  him  ror  the  present^  with  the 
ho^  hereafter  of  devoting  a  special 
article  to  his  honour.  It  is  enough  to 
say  in  this  place  that  his  good  and  evU 
fortunes^  both  in  literature  and  through 
life,  singularly  agreed  with  those  of 
the  three  other  poets  whose  works  have 
occupied  us  so  long.  Extricating  him- 
self by  his  own  energy  and  talents  from 
the  humble  occupation  of  a  working 
jeweller,  he  became  one  of  the  subtlest 
critics  of  his  country,  and,  as  a  drama- 
tist, surpassed  the  great  masters  of  the 
older  theatre  in  correct  delineation  of 
character,  if  he  did  not  equal  them  in 
the  richness  of  their  fancy  and  the 
splendour  of  their  poetry.  Like  Me- 
lendez,  he  obtained  the  friendship  of 
Jovellanos,  and  the  protection  of  the 
great  enemy  of  that  ministerj  Godoy, 
Prince  of  the  Peace ;  and  yet  he  died 
in  a  solitary,  but  almost  unavoidable 
exile  at  Paris,  on  the  21st  of  June, 
1828.    He  suffered  the  loss  of  his  pro- 

Serty  and  his  direct  means  of  support, 
ut  it  is  consoHng  to  think,  that  the 
kindness  of  an  old  friend  saved  him 
finom  the  dreadful  privations  under 
which  Melendez  sank.  Mr.  Kennedy's 
specimens  of  this  poet's  occasional  verses 
are  translated  into  blank  verse  —  how 
blank,  the  reader  may  imagine  from 
the  samples  he  has  already  had  of  his 
xhyme* 

Juan  Bautista  de  Arriaza  (bom 
1770,  died  18d7)>  a  writer  of  dash- 
log  political  and  national  songs,  prin- 
cipally on  cotemporary  subjects,  fol- 
lows next  in  order.  He  held  a  com. 
mission  in  the  Spanish  navy  for  some 
years,  and  b,  with  the  exception  of  the 
English  Falconer,  the  only  poet  whom 
the  hardy  and  adventurous  profession 
of  the  sailor  has  produced—Dibden, 
Captain  Norris,  and  our  countryman^ 
the  author  of  the  **  Arethusa,"  rather 
idealising  naval  incidents  than  sharing 
in  them.  In  this  respect,  Apollo,  Uke 
the  Prince  Kegent,  seems  to  nave  been 
more  partial  ''to  the  land  service" 
than  to  the  maritime.  The  present  is 
not  the  place  to  investigate  tne  causes 
why  the  same  calling  Siat  has  either 
directly  or  indirectly  influenced  the 
minds  of  so  many  masters  of  prose  nar- 
rative, from  Marco  Polo  to  Marryat, 
and  from  Smollet  to  Sue,  should  have 
been  so  banren  in  poetical  refiults;  but 


the  difference  is,  perhaps,  worth 
remarking.  Arriaza,  from  his  resi- 
dence in  London,  and  from  the  entha- 
siastic  part  which  he  took,  both  per- 
sonally and  by  his  writings,  in  favour 
of  British  intervention  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Peninsula,  was  better  known  in 
England  than  some  of  his  brother  poets 
of  equal  merit,  and,  indeed,  has  been 
given  by  foreienersa  hisher  position  in 
we  world  of  Spanish  fetters  than  his 
own  countrymen  have  been  willing  to 
assign  him.  It  is  probably  for  this 
reason  that,  though  his  poems  have 
been  frequentiy  reprinted,  little  curi- 
osity has  been  felt  in  Spain  as  to  his 
Srivate  history.  In  the  work  of  Juan 
(aria  Maury,  '*£spagne  Poetique,*' 
published  at  Paris,  in  1826,  the  style  of 
Arriazais  praised  for  Its  elegance  of  dic- 
tion and  for  the  clearness  of  its  meaning 
— ^the  latter  a  merit  which  the  writer 
states  is  not  common  among  the  writers 
of  his  country.  On  this  criticism,  Mr. 
Kennedy  makes  the  following  re- 
mark:— 

''It  is  true  that  his  style  is  exceedingly 
easy,  and  the  expression  generally  veiy  clear; 
but  it  must  also  be  acknowledged,  on  the 
part  of  the  translator,  that  obscurities  ars 
frequently  to  be  found  in  his  lines,  when  he 
must  discover  a  meaning  for  himadf.* 

On  this  observation  we  shall  merely 
remark,  that  Mr.  Kennedy  has  been 
more  fortimate  with  his  author  than 
we  have  been  with  his  translator,  our 
utmost  ingenuity  failing  to  elicit  a 
meaning  from  some  of  the  passages  we 
shall  presently^  adduce.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  third  stanza  of  the  "Ode 
on  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar."  (Edipus 
himself  would  not  unravel  the  mys- 
tery:— 

"  Tliere  are  to  whom  has  &ts  bestoVd 
The  lot,  that  always  on  the  road 

Of  docile  laurels  borne, 
Success  should  fly  their  steps  befbre^ 
And  in  their  hands  events  in  store 
Should  lose  each  cruel  thorn.** 

—p.  124. 

We  stand  aghast  at  the  impenetra- 
ble profundity  of  this  stanza ;  but  what 
must  the  obscurity  have  been  in  the 
original  ?  this  bein^,  we  presume,  one 
of  the  passages  where  the  trandator 
had  to  discover  a  meaning  for  himself 
which  he  has  illiberally  kept  to  himself 
also.  The  following,  though  perhaps 
somewhat  less  obscure^  has  a  beauty  pe 
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cnliarly  its  own — ^it  is  descriptive  of  a 
more  adyanced  period  of  tlie  oattle  :— 

**  With  iron  dogg'd  the  air,  the  breath 

.  Is  drawn  each  with  a  dart  of  Death, 

Whose  skeleton  immense 

Kses  eznlting  o'er  the  scene, 

To  see  snch  f my  rage,  and  glean 

His  devastation  thenoe.^ 

'  Qliisisinayei^rliighandimafiinadTe 
stjrle  of  poetry^  it  must  be  admitted, 
la  the  first  plsice»  the  air^  which  is  hero 
personified*  is  represented  as  so  indif. 
fbrent  to  the  mighty  battle  raging  be- 
I0W9  as  to  think  memy  of  its  own  per- 
sonal comfort,  and  is  described  as  going 
out  **  clogg'd  with  iron  " — we  suppose 
owing  to  the  dampness  of  the  evening. 
Then  comes  the  sublime  figure  of 
Death,  operating  with  his  *'  dart,"  as 
if  he  were  a  dentist,  and  "  drawing  " 
the  breath  of  each  victim  as  if  it  was  a 
tooth  I  The  conclusion  of  the  stanza 
is  weaker  and  more  obscure.  Why 
•* Fury "  should  "rage"  and  "gleaa 
his  devastation "  at  the  same  time,  is 
nQt  easy  to  understand. 

A  tremendous  cannonade  is  then  de- 
scribed :— 

**  Struck  by  the  sound  groans  Tra&lgar ; 
Olympus  shakes  as  in  the  war 

The  savage  Titans  waged, 
When  through  the  waves  their  forges  roU*d, 
J^tasLf  Vesuvius,  and  untold 

Volcanoes  burning  raged.** 

With  this  striking  and  playful  figure 
of  tbe  Titans  **  rolling"  their  forges  be- 
fore them  like  hoops,  we  shall  pass  on 
to  thQ  second  specimen  of  Arriaza's 
muse,  as  interpreted  to  us  by  Mr. 
Kennedy,  This  poem  is  called  "The 
Farting,**  and  is  said  to  be  extremely 
popular  in  Spain.  It  is  too  long  for 
minute  analysis,  but  we  shall  give  two 
or  three  stanzas  which  clearly  convict 
the  Poet  Bunn  of  plagiary,  alone  with 
the  many  other  literary  crimes  kid  to 
his  charge.    The  famous  lyric, 

*'  When  other  llpi  Mid  oMier  heuto,** 

must  yield  the  palm  of  orLzinality  and 
felicity  of  expression  to  the  allowing  :^. 

"At  lonely  hours  across  my  thought 
Gulfed  in  tbe  ocean  vast, 
The  scenes  to  memory  will  be  brought 

With  thee  I  saw  andpass'd. 
Then  will  my  sorrows  make  me  feel, 

My  lot  more  dark  to  be^ 
And  thou,  mora  cruel,  than  the  «foe/, 
.  Wilt  n0*er  ev'n  think  of  ne  {" 


What  particular  "  sted,**  or  kind  of 
steel  it  is  to  which  the  power  and  pri- 
vilege of  remembering  the  author  b 
here  given,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive. 
We  hope  Uie  poet  did  not  write  ironu 
cally. 


"  There  first  her  matchless  fonn  I  tarn  % 

There  first  my  faith  I  swore  ; 
And  from  her  flattering  Hpe  could  diav 

The  happy  '  Yes'  they  wore  I 
As  these  rdlections  by  me./Eie, 

Rise  grief  in  like  degree; 
And  thou,  who  knows,  if  thou  the  wUIa 

WU 1 6 V  «v^  think  of  me  ?" 

The  repetition  of  these  gracefol  Vi- 
sions has  a  charming  enecty  not  to 
speak  of  the  appropriate  use  oF  the 
word  ''file,"  in  the  fifth  fine,  which 
so  well  agrees  with  the  **  sted  *'  of  the 
preceding  stanza. 

The  venerable  form  of  Manuel  Joee 
Quintana,  born  1772>  rises  next  belbre 
us,  firm  and  erect,  thoueh  bearing  the 
weight  of  more  than  eignty  years.    He 
still  lives,  we  believe^  but  whether  he 
will  long  survive  this  last  blow  that  des- 
tiny has  aimed  at  him  in  the  shape  of 
Mr.  Kennedy's  translation  of  some  of 
his  poems,  before  he  himself  is  ^ran«lcr- 
ted  to  a  happier  sphere,  is  a  question  too 
painful  and  too  uncertain  for  us  to  de- 
cide.    Quintana  was  another  of  tho 
friends  of  Jovellanos,  and  went  through 
the  same  trials  and  sufferings  that  iva 
have   icUited    as  pursuing  and  over- 
whelming both  his  patron  and  his  com- 
panions.   Though^  for  a  time,  hia  own 
share  in  those  scenes  was  severer  than 
some  of  the  others,  they  were  not  even« 
tually  so  fatal,  and  he  has  long  enjoyed 
an  exemption  from  misfisrtunes  which 
he  bore  with  resignation,  and  passed 
out  of  without  resentment.    Nothing 
can  be  nobler  and  truer  than  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  alludes  to  those  dr- 
eumstances  in  the  preface  to  the  third 
volume  of  his  *' lives  of  O^brated 
Spaniards.**    After  alluding  with  dig- 
nity to  some  of  his  sufierings  on  behtuf 
of  constitutional  liberty— ^ne  of  them 
being  an  imprisonment  of  six  years, 
durine  which  he  was  deprived  of  the 
use  of  his  pen-^e  says, 

**Let  It  not  be  supposed  from  this  that  he 
puts  it  ibrth  here  as  a  merit,  and  less,  that 
he  presents  it  as  a  complaint.  For  of  whom 
should  I  complafai  ?  Of  men  ?  These  hi 
the  midst  of  my  greatest  calamities,  with 
very  few  ezoeptioos,  have  shown  theooselves 
constantly  ngsidfhl,  heaffirol«Dt|  and  avan 
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respectful  towards  me.  Of  fortune  ?  Apd 
iprhat  pledges  had  she  given  me  to  moderate 
for  me  the  rigour  with  which  she  treated  the 
rest  ?  Were  they  not  of  as  much,  or  more 
valae  than  I  ?  PoiUical  and  moral  tvrbttlenc68 
ars  the  tanM  a$  the  prtat  pkydcal  ditordert, 
t»  wkidk  the  d&anmU  beoommg  MxdUd^  no  on* 
w  shelteredfromtheirjwy:'.^^  148. 

This  ifl  a  BtrikiD^  analog^^  except 
that  phyncal  oodtqIiiohs  are  meTitable 
and  anforseen,  while  the  social  or  poli- 
tical are  too  often  affected  bj  the  agen* 
ciea  of  men  whoae  means  are  some- 
times  as  questionable  as  their  motives. 
Those  who  are  principally  exposed  to 
the  ^oek ;  those  whose  numbers  and 
podtion«  so  far  from  allowing  them 

••  Xo  rate  thi  whlrlwtnd,  and  direel  Um  itamit** 

make  them  the  first  yictims  of  its  deso- 
lating violence*  would  do  well  to  ponder 
upon  this  apoih^pn  of  the  Spaniard^ 
wnose  own  experiences  made  him  an 
unouestionable  authc»ity. 

Quintana  is  better  known  to  foreign- 
ers as  a  judicious  collector  of  the  writ- 
ings of  others,  and  as  a  charming  bio- 
graphery  than  as  a  poet;  though  his 
patriotic  odes  are  said  to  have  had  a 
powerful  effect  in  keeping  up  the  na- 
tional Qnthufliasm  of  hia  oountrymen 
during  perilous  times.  Two  of  his 
odes— one  of  them  of  the -kind  alluded 
to,  and  written  after  the  battle  of  Tra- 
falgar;  the  other  on  the  Spanish  expe- 
dition for  the  promotion  oi  vaccination 
in  America,  under  Don  fVancbco 
Balmis — are  selected  by  Mr.  Eepnedy. 
The  latter  is  ^acefuUy  conceived  and 
pleasin^y  written,  and  is  represented 
as  an  atonement  made  to  America  by 
the  Spain  of  a  humaner  age,  for  the 
crimes  and  atrocities  which  followed 
the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  and 
which,  at  the  time  they  were  committed, 
were,  as  he  truly  says,  "the  crimes  of 
the  age  and  not  of  Spain."  We  shall 
pass  over  Mr.  Kennedy's  version  of  it, 
out  of  respect  for  the  charitable  and 
generous  spirit  in  which  the  orimnol 
poem  is  conceived  and  written.  With 
reference  to  the  ode  on  the  battle  of 
Trafalgar,  we  were  more  than  usually 
alarm^  at  an  admission  which  our 
translator  makes,  in  his  introductory 
remarks.    He  says  :•— 

'*  The  reader  wfll,  pwhapi^  observe  a  nm- 
itrakmd  Btyle  in  it,  wen  htjf  and  that  oftrant- 
laiUm  (I) — teatmaUt  forctd^  as  if  the  mb- 
ject  had  not  been  taken  voluntary/* 

We  thought,  so  far  as  a  '<  construed 


style**  was  concerned,  we  had  reached 
the  lowest  depths  to  which  the  heaviest 
leaden  plummet,  ever  dropped  in  the 
ocean  of  literature,  could  oescend,  but 
it  seems  that  there  is  "  in  the  lowest 
deep  a  deeper  still"..-a  constrained 
style,  "  even  beyond  that  of  (our  au- 
thor's) translation."  How  it  is  that 
this  truth  only  begins  to  dawn  upon 
him  at  the  149th  page  of  his  work^ 
when  it  was  plain  to  any  one  who 
opened  it  at  the  first,  though  it  awaken 


our 
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must  for  ever  remained  unexplained. 
We  have  locked  irith  great  curiodty. 
mingled  with  fear,  into  this  poem  about 
which  the  translator  has  such  salutary 
misgivings ;  but  we  conftus  we  see  no 
diO'erence  between  it  and  those  that' 
preceded  it.  It  could  not  be  worse^ 
and  it  is  no  better.  Our  space  is  be* 
coming  limited,  and  we  can  oner  but  few 
specimens.  The  first  that  strikes  usia 
an  inaccurate  description  of  Nelson's 
person.  The  statue  on  the  pillar  in 
Sadnriile-street  must  be  veiy  unlike 
him  if  the  epithet  <<  round"  can  be  ap- 
plied to  him.  It  may,  however,  arise 
from  the  traditional  notion  on  the  Con- 
tinent that  John  Bull  is  a  very  stout, . 
burly  gentleman,  and  it  has  beoome  a 
generic  title  for  all  Englishmen, 

".S^om  the  proud  castlad  poops  that  erownt 
his  high 

Indomitable  ships,  the  BnifiHkTwmid 
Look'd  on  his  power  and  glory  to  rely^ 

And  boastful  oried,^  ^c. 

In  another  part  of  the  poem  he 
places  the  tmmpet  of  Fame  in  a  sin* 
gnlar  position.  Speaking  of  those  who 
fell  in  the  battle  he  says  :.^ 

"Hidfinmtheson 
By  smoke,  Fame's  trumpet  shall  th^r 
praises  swell." 

This  is  an  artful  contrivance  to  get 
rid  of  a  difficulty  which  modem  scep- 
ticism throws  in  the  way  of  the  poet. 
The  fondlv  and  firmly-believing  barda 
of  an  earlier  day  would  have  boldly 
introduced  Fame  as  presiding  per- 
sonally over  the  combat,  and  awarding 
the  deathless  notes  to  the  deserving 
warriors  as  they  fell.  But  our  author 
or  translator,  knowing  well  that  the  ten. 
dency  of  the  age  is  decidedly  opposed 
to  supernatural  appearances,  and  that 
the  introduction  of  Fame  would  only 
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be  laiiglied  at  as  ''a  pretty  pieee  of 

eaganism,"  ingeniously  places  her  be- 
ind  the  smoke,  where  it  is  for  the 
critics  to  disprove  her  presence  if  they 
can.  This  snows  what  admirable  use 
may  be  made  of  the  modem  pecu. 
fiarities  of  warfare  by  a  competent 
writer.  We  think,  however,  that  more 
could  be  made  of  the  present  idea, 
and  that  it  ought  to  have  been  he- 
ralded by  some  such  lines  as  these : — 

Eame  flies  the  ftune  that  hide's  the  hero's 
doom, 

Kor  lets  the  envious  smoke 

The  brazea  tminpet  choke, 
But  blows  unseen  their  requiem  to  the  tomb. 

There,  Mr.  Kennedpr,  is  another 
stanza  for  your  next  edition. 

Farther  on  is  another  ingenious 
figure.  Heaven  is  represented  as  com- 
manding the  north  winds  to  rise  and 
part  dke  combatants  :— 


u. 


-TIs  order'd,  and  athwart 


They  throw  IkemBebes  the  mmrable  barkif 
Lashing  the  waves  on  high  with  cruel  wings." 

In  the  line  we  have  italidsed  the 
winds  and  barks  become  so  incor- 
porated that  it  b  not  easy  to  distin- 
guish exactly  which  is  "  their  miserable 
selves."  It  was  thas  the  beautiful 
fable  of  the  Centaur  arose  from  the ' 
dose  junction  of  man  and  horse. 

The  well-known  name  of  Martinez 
de  la  Bosa  (bom  1789),  is  the  one  that 
next  greets  us.  A  detailed  biography 
of  this  distinguished  writer  and  states- 
man would  necessarily  include  much 
of  the  general  history  of  Spain  for  the 
last  forty  years.  But  witnin  our  ra- 
pidly narrowing  limits  little  more  than 
the  merest  allusion  to  him  is  possible* 
It  is  enough  to  say  in  this  place,  that 
he  was  at  all  times  the  advocate  of 
moderate  and  constitutional  liberty, 
and  that  he  suffered  for  those  opinions, 
and  for  his  efforts,  when  in  power,  to 
cany  them  out  after  the  usual  Spanish 
fashion.  A  sentence  of  ten  years' 
imprisonment  (of  which  he  underwent 
six)  in  a  penal  settlement  in  Africa, 
and  repeated  exiles — one  of  them  of 
eight  years'  duration  in  Pans — quite 
come  up  to  our  notion  of  the  require- 
ments of  political  justice  in  the  Pe- 
ninsula. His  years  of  exile  were,  how. 
ever,  the  most  fruitful  in  those  poetical 
and  literary  works  which  have  ex- 
tended his  name  beyond  the  diplomatic 


circles  of  his  own  country;  and  the 
evening  of  his  life  has  begun  to  dose 
in  an  interesting  and  congenial  loca- 
lity, namely,  at  Ilome,  where  he  has 
(or  had  latdy)  the  honour  of  repre- 
sentiog  his  sovereign  at  the  ooort  of 
Pio  Nono. 

The  tranaUted  specimens  sure  better 
than  usuaL  There  is  a  good  deal  to 
find  fault  with  in  the  "  Bemembiwiiee 
of  Spain,"  but  we  heartily  wish  thai 
the  preceding  portions  of  the  book 
equalled  even  it  in  merit. 

There  are  some  pleasing  lines  in  the 
*'  Return  to  Granada,'*  but  the  entire 
poem  is  too  long  and  diffuse  for  quota- 
tion. There  are  several  other  transla- 
tions,  the  last  of  which  is  a  bacchanalian 
song  in  favour  of  wine ;  and  here,  to 
show  that  Martinez  de  la  Rosa  must 
suffer  equally  with  his  brethren,  our 
translator  puts  him  to  the  torture,  and 
makes  him  render  up  the  spirit  of  his 
verse  in  the  following  painral  way;— 

"  l^ith  thee  the  fkir  rnddea 

Shows  heraelf  fidier, 
'With  thee  has  the  metRm 

New  beauty  to  glare  hers 
£v*n  the  sad  widow 

finds  love  an  eosaarer."— >p.  200. 

And  again  x^^ 

**  Oblivion  thou  givest 

To  troubles  and  sorrow, 
Jogt  fluting  a  thorn 

Cf  eternal  to  borrow^ 
And  robb*at  of  its  horrofs 

The  fate  of  to-morrow/'—p.  201. 

We  suppose  that  as  there  is  no  Rose 
without  a  thorn,  our  translator  was 
intended  by  nature  to  form  that  repel- 
ling^  adjunct  to  this  Rosa  de  Espamu 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and 
varied  memoirs  in  the  collection  is  that 
of  the  Duke  de  Rivas  (bom  1791), 
distinguished  as  a  soldier  as  well  as  a 
painter  and  a  poet,  and  pre-eminent 
among  his  literary  brethren  for  the 
vicissitudes  of  his  life,  and  the  number 
and  singularity  of  his  adventures.  On 
one  occasion,  having  received  eleven 
dangerous  wounds,  he  was  left  for  dead 
upon  the  field  of  battle,  and  on  regidn- 
in^  his  senses  he  found  he  had  been 
robbed  of  his  clothes  during  his  insen* 
sibility.  Rescued  from  this  deplorable 
situation,  he  was  sent  to  a  neighbour, 
ing  village  with  seven  wounded  com'. 

E anions,  all  of  whom  died,  one  by  one, 
y  his  side,  in  the  cart  in  which  they 
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were  oonyeyed.     At  one  moment  we 
find  him  compelled^  by  his  necessities, 
to  open  a  drawing-school  in  the  city  of 
Orleans,  in  France ;  not  being  permit- 
ted on  that  occasion  to  visit  Pans.     At 
another,  by  the  unexpected  death  of 
his  brother,  in  possession  of  the  exten. 
siTe  estates  and  ancient  title  by  which 
he  is  known.    Now,  the  chosen  repre- 
sentative of  the  people,  and  again,  in 
danger  of  assasination  at  their  hands ; 
and  eventnally  sent  to  Naples  as  an 
ambassador  from  the  same  court,  by 
which,  on  a  previous  occasion,  he  was 
sentenced  to  death.  Becoming  familiar 
with  the  writings  of  our  great  modem 
poets,  from  repeated  visits  to^  London 
and  Gibraltar,  and  from  a  residence  of 
five  years  in  Malta,  his  Uter  poetry 
proves  how  admirably  he  availed  him. 
self  of  those  advantajges.    His  tragedy 
of  ''  Don  Alvaro  "  is  one  of  the  most 
successful  dramas  ever  presented  on 
the  Spanish  stage ;  while  m  his  poetical 
romance  of  the  **  Moro  Esposito,"  or 
"  Cordova  and  Burgos  in  the  Fifteenth 
Century,"  he  gave  to  his  countrymen  a 
specimen  of  that  charming  class  of 
compositions  of  which  the  rhythmical 
narratives  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  were  the 
earliest  and  the  most  famous.      His 
most  popular  work,  however,  was  his 
collection  of  ''Historical  Romances," 
published  at  Madrid  in  1841.     They 
are  written  in  the  ancient  ballad  metre, 
and,while  partaking  largely  of  the  spirit 
and  harmony  that  characterised  the. 
older  poems  of  their  class,  are  remark- 
able for  the  minute  painting  of  costume^ 
and  the  minor  but  picturesque  acces- 
sories of  the  story,  in  which,  perhaps,  the 
influence  of  Scott  may  a^n  be  dis- 
covered.   The  poem  selected  for  trans- 
lation by  Mr.  Kennedy,  from  this  col- 
lection, is  a  long  and  tragic  ballad, 
entitled,   **The  Alcazar  of  Seville." 
It  narrates  the  murder  of  Fadrioue  by 
his  brolier,  Don  Pedro  the  Cruel. 
The  catastrophe  is  told  with  a  spirit 
and  tmthfulness  that  make  a  lasting 
mpression  on  the  memory,  while  the 
introductory  portions  abound  in  beau, 
tiful  descriptions  of  the  famous  palace, 
with  its  painted  and  enamelled  halls 
and  delicious  gardens.    We  are  bound 
to  say  that  Mr.  Kennedy's  muse  im- 
proves wonderfully  while  interpreting 
these  wonders  to  us,  and  we  make  this 
admission,  we  assure  him,  with  as  much 
I^easure,  as  the  necessity  of  our  pre- 
vious strictures  gave  us  pain.     It  is 
difficult  to  select  a  passage  for  quota- 


tion  that  will  not  bo  too  long  for  our 
space,  and  yet  complete  in  itself;  per- 
haps the  picture  of  Don  Pedro  will  be 
the  most  satisfactory :— ^ 

**  The  cavalier  was  slightly  form'd 

And  of  the  middle  size, 
With  leddbh  beard,  a  restless  month, 

And  most  unquiet  eyes. 
His  visage  pale  and  diy  appeared, 

Nose  sharp  and  of  a  crook ; 
Noble  his  port,  bat  simster 

And  terrible  his  look. 
In  a  red  mantle  he  was  wrapped, 

With  golden  plates  o'erspraad, 
And  gracefully  his  cap  was  placed 

On  one  side  on  his  head. 
With  measured  steps,  from  end  to  end, 

He  paced  along  the  room, 
And  difierent  passions  o'er  Ids  &oe, 

Though  silent,  seemed  to  come. 
At  times  he  reddens,  darting  round 

Fierce  looks,  that  seem'd  to  tell] 
As  flames  cast  forth  firom  eyes  of  iljfe, 

The  Yerj  deeds  of  hell. 
And  now  a  fierce  and  bitter  smile 

The  extended  lip  displajrs, 
As  on  the  gilded  roof  he  fix*d 

A  darkly  lowering  gaze. 
Kow  hastening  on  his  course,  from  head 

To  foot  he  trembles  o'er. 
And  now  proceeds  his  noble  mien 

Of  calnmess  to  restore." — ^p.  233. 

Our  next  author  is  Manuel  Breton 
de  los  Herreros  (born  1796),  a  dra- 
matic writer  whose  fertility  promises 
to  rival  that  of  Lope  de  Vega  or  C^ 
deron,  having  already  produced  up. 
wards  of  Sixty  successful  dramas  be. 
sides  a  great  number  that  were  unsuc- 
cessful. A  singular  proof  of  his  popu- 
larity is  mentioned  by  his  biographer. 
One  of  his  pieces,  it  appears,  was  so 
much  relished  by  the  auaieoce,  that  at 
its  termination  they  insisted  on  its 
being  repeated  all  over  a  second  time^ 
with  which  extraordinary  demand  the 
actors  had  to  comply.  Breton  was  of 
humble  birth,  and  entered,  when  a  boy 
of  fourteen  years  of  age,  a  regiment  of 
infantry  as  a  volunteer.  He  saw  a 
good  deal  of  military  service  in  Valen- 
cia and  Catalonia,  and  we  agree  hear, 
lily  with  the  observation  of  our  author, 
that,  **  as  on  reading  the  life  of  Uie 
Duke  de  Rivas  we  feel  it  a  subject  of 
congratulation,  that  the  lance  of  a 
French  marauder  did  not  cut  off  one 
who  was  destined  to  be  the  orna- 
ment of  his  country's  literature;  so 
we  rejoice  again  equallv  that  the  chance 
passed  away  favourably,  when  a  stray 
ball  might  have  deprived  the  world  of 
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the  works  of  Breton  de  los  Herreros." 
In  addition  to  his  dramatic  writings  he 
has  published  a  number  of  lyrical  and 
satirical  poems,  and  it  is  from  these 
our  translator  makes  his  selections,  but 
they  do  notpresent  anything  sufficient!/ 
attractive  for  quotation. 
The  next  wretch 

"  Condemned  to  ^e  ** 

(To  use  the  refirain  of  a  subsequent 
poem  in  this  volume)  is  Josi  Maria 
Heredia  (bom  1803,  died  1839),  a 
native  of  Cuba.  The  events  of  the 
greater  portion  of  his  short  life  are 
succinctly  related  by  himself  in  the 
preface  to  the  second  edition  of  his 
poems,  published  in  Mexico.  In  re- 
ferring to  the  political  troubles  that 
had  disturbed  his  native  island  as  well 
as  the  mother  country,  he  says  that 
*'  the  revolutionary  whirlwind  had 
made  him  traverse  over  a  vast  course 
in  a  short  time,  and  that,  with  better 
or  worse  fortune,  he  had  been  an  advo- 
cate, a  soldier,  a  traveller,  a  teacher  of 
languages,  a  diplomatist,  a  Journalist, 
a  judge,  awriter  ofhistonr,  and  a  poet, 
a€  twenty-five  years  of  age."  **A1I 
my  writings,"  he  adds,  "  must  partake 
of  the  variableness  of  my  lot.  The 
new  generation  will  enjoy  serener  days, 
and  those  who  then  dedicate  them- 
selves to  the  Muses,  will  be  much  more 
happy."  He  had  been  banished  from 
Cuba  for  engaging  in  an  alleged  con^ 
spiracy  to  declare  the  independence  of 
that  island.  His  first  place  of  resi- 
dence was  New  York,  where  he  ac-* 
quired  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
English  language,  but  finding  little  to 
encourage  mm  to  settle  permanently 
there,  he  proceeded  to  Mexico,  wherct 
having^  some  family  connexions  who 
were  influential  in  that  country,  he 
was  immediately  appointed  a  judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  as  well  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate.  In  1833, 
after  the  death  of  Ferdinand  YIL,  the 
regent.  Queen  Christina,  extended  a 

fBnersd  amnesty  to  all  expatriated 
paniards,  whether  fix)m  the  mother 
country  or  the  colonies.  An  exception 
however  was  made  by  the  Captain.Qe- 
neral  of  Cuba  in  the  case  of  Heredia. 
no  further  privilege  being  allowed  him 
than  to  pay  a  hasty  visit  of  two  months 
to  his  mother,  now  advanced  in  life, 
and  to  his  other  relatives.  He  did  hot 
long  survive  this  event,  having  died 
of  consumption  on  the  6th  of  May« 
1839«    Mr.  Kennedy  in»til;ate8  a  com^ 


parison  between  Heredia  and  KeaUb 
not  only  in  their  early  deaths  hy  the 
same  fatal  disease,  but  also  between 
the  character  of  their  writings.  This 
latter  resemblance  may  be  true  for 
aught  we  know,  but,  certainly,  we  can 
detect  but  little  trace  of  it  in  our  trans- 
lator's mode  of  interpreting  the  utter* 
ances  of  the  Cuban  poet.  That  little 
consists  in  an  occasional  peculiarity  of 
pronunciation  which  we  thought  con. 
fined  to  the  genuine  natives  of  the  great 
metropolis,  and  which  we  certainly 
did  not  expect  to  meet  with  in  a  jud|[e 
at  the  Havana  (or  Hammar  as  it 
certainly  would  be  if  the  exigencies  of 
rhyme  required  it)»  We  all  recollect 
the  unjust  and  cruel  ridicule  heaped 
m)on  poor  Keats,  for  one  unfortunate 
rhyme  of  this  kind  t-— 

**0,  Goddess,  hear! 
Divine  Citherear  P 

We  suppose  our  ^anslator,  being 
unable  to  rival  the  innumerable  re- 
deeming beauties  of  the  English  poet, 
was  determined  to  resemble  him  at 
least  in  his  defects ;  and,  accordinglv, 
we  have  the  fi)llowing  stanza,  which^ 
along  with  the  characteristic  smooth- 
ness and  lucidity  of  the  translator,  has 
the  additional  charm  we  have  alluded 
to.  It  is  addressed  by  the  poet  "  to  his 
horse*'— .who,  we  need  scarcely  say,  was 
not  Pegasus  :-,- 

"  The  fond  filnstons  of  my  bvs  are  gone, 
Fled,  never  to  return !  and  with  them 

Feace,  happiness,  and  hope  i  the  v«&  It 

And  the  barred  cheat  shows  tttauy*t  M 
alono." 

The  terrible  screw  of  the  garroh 
must  have  been  tomed  with  redoubled 
force  bv  our  judge  to  produce  this  sin* 
gular  rnyme.  We  can  imagine  the  trans- 
lator fixing  bis  poet  in  the  duar  of 
death.  The  unfortunate  bard  if  al- 
lowed to  make  his  last  speech  and  dv* 
ing  declaration  undisturbed,  until  he 
reaches  the  last  word  of  the  third  line* 
The  defect  of  the  rhyme  is  then  per« 
oeived  for  the  first  time,  when  suddenly 
the  fatal  wrench  is  given,  and  the  in* 
tended  utterance  of  "  drawn"  is  twisted 
into  a  shriek  of  agony,  and  beoomea 
"drowmr\  The  mere  galvanic  imlta* 
tion  of  sense  which  the  last  line  exhi- 
bits ]s>  of  course^  only  natural  under  tha 
drouiiistan0e«. 
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Of '' Poesy-^n  Ode/' we  shall  giye 
the  opening  stanza.  Let  the  reader 
mark  the  exquisite  cadence  of  Uie 
fourth  line :-~ 

**  Son!  of  the  umvene,  bright  poesy ! 

Thy  spirit  viyifies,  and,  like  the  blast 
71iiit*8  baming  in  the  desert,  swiftly  free 

In  iU  course^  all  inflames  when  it  has  past 
39appy  the  man  who  feels  within  his  breast 
The  fire  celestial,  purely  is  possessed  I'* 

— ^p.  280. 

There  are  abundant  lines  of  this 
kind;  but  we  prefer  to  give  a  few 
Btanzas  fifom  a  little  poem^  more  cha- 
facteristtc  of  the  author,  and  less  of  his 
translator,  than  we  have  yet  been  fa- 
voured with.  We  take  the  terminating 
fitanaasy  as,  in  all  cases  of  strangulation, 
the  extremities  generally' present  less 
traces  of  dlscoloratioa  and  deformity 
than  those  more  elevated  portions  that 
the  ezecutioBer  selects  for  his  opera- 
tions. The  poem  is  caXLed  **  The  Sea- 
ton  of  the  Northers/'  and  describes  the 
difference  between  the  climate  of  Cu- 
ba  and  that  of  less  favourably  situated 
countries  :.— 

**  How  swset  it  is  to  hoar  the  rain, 
My  love  I  so  softly  falllDg  thus 
On  the  low  roof  that  shelters  ns  I 
And  the  winds  whistling  o*er  the  plain, 
And  bellowings  of  the  distant  main. 

*'  Fill  high  my  cnp  with  golden  wine ; 
I<et  cares  and  grieft  be  driven  away, 
That  proved  by  thee,  my  thirst  to  stay, 
Will,  my  adored  I  more  predotis  shlne^ 
So  tonch'd  by  those  sweet  lips  of  thins^ 

f*By  thee  on  easy  seat  recUned, 
My  lyn  how  happy  will  I  string, 
•  Ky  love  and  oountvy'i  praise  to  singi 
My  blisifal  lot,  thy  ftoe  and  mind, 
And  love  iaeffisble  and  kind  T 

-^p.  279. 

We  have  now  to  introduce  to  our 
readers  the  name  of,  nerhaps,  the  most 
brilliant  and  melooious  lyrist  that 
iSoain  has  ever  produced-puamely,  that 
or  Jose  de  EsDronoeda  (bom  1610), 
who,  dying  at  tne  early  ase  of  thirty-t 
two  years,  has  lefl  behind  nim  a  litera- 
ry reputation  second  to  none  in  the 
difficult  but  most  delightful  department 
of  song  we  have  particularised.  We 
had  intended^  and  we  may  yet  carry 
our  intention  into  efiect,  to  devote  a 
special  article  to  an  examination  of  the 
few  but  valuable  works  which  this  un- 
doubtedly eminentgenius  has  bequeathe 


ed  to  the  wQrId.    Various  causes  of  a 
personal  nature  have  as  yet  prevented 
our  appropriating  sufficient  time  to  a 
satisfactoxy  anafysis   and  trandation 
not  only  of  his  lyrics,  but  of  his  prin- 
cipal   poem,   '<  £1  Diablo  Mundo/' 
seven  cantos  of  which  he  had  com. 
pleted  when  his  premature  death  took 
place.    We  confess,  however,  that  the 
strong  interest  which  we  felt  on  first 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  poet, 
has  been  sadly  diminished  on  a  more 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  man — the 
personal  and  literary  reputation  of  Es* 
pronoeda  being  of  a  very  different  kind 
indeed.    Enough  of  this  disenchanting 
information  maybe  drawn  6rom  the  un-> 
avoidable  admissions  even  of  his  most 
friendly  panegyrists — but  we  have  re- 
ceived much  more  from  less  partial  and 
more  conscientious  private  sources.  If 
"  not  all  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards" 
can  ennoble  the  worthless  characters 
enumerated  by  the  pen  of  our  sreat 
poet-moralist,  so  the  nighest  attributes 
of  eenius  cannot  invest  vice  with  a 
single  charm,  or  profligacy  with  an  ex- 
cuse.   The  world  pardons  easily,  per^ 
baps  too  easilv,  the  occasional  and  even 
repeated  frailties  of  its  favourite  chil- 
dren ;  but  never,  when  vice  seems  to 
be  rather  the  carrving  out  of  a  dia- 
bolical principle,  tnan  an  unwilling  but 
hresistible  yielding  to  the  passions  that 
beset  hunuui  nature  from  within  and 
from  without.     If  ever  there  was  a 
truly  great  poet,  who  was  also  a  tho- 
^ughly  bad  man,  he  is  not  one  of  those 
whom  we  take  into  our  heart  of  hearts, 
and  whose  inspiration,  next  to  that  of 
revelation,  is  our  teacher  and  consoler 
through  Ufe.     Had  Espronceda  lived, 
he  might,  perhaps,  have  redeemed  the 
errors  of  nis  youth ;  but  we  are  not 
very  sanguine  even  of  this.  The  spirit  of 
Mephistopbeles  and  the  example  of  Don 
Juan  exercise  a  very  protracted  in- 
fluence over  those  who  adopt  them. 

It  was  in  the  vear  1840  that  the 
small  volume  on  which  his  lyrical  fame 
is  built,  was  published.  It  contains 
but  fifteen  poems  altogether,  most  of 
them  having  previously  appeared  in 
the  newspapers  and  penodicals  of 
Madrid.  They  are  remarkable,  not 
only  for  the  exquisite  melody  of  the 
versification,  but  for  the  number  and 
variety  of  the  metres,  of  which  he  was 
the  originator.  True  jpoets,  generally 
speaking,  are  not  satisfied  merely  to 
adapt  uieir  words  to  the  old  esta- 
blished rhythmical  melodiea  of  thefar 
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language;  they  are  often  driven,  by 
the  same  impulse,  to  create  new  har. 
monies  as  to  ori^ate  new  thoughts. 
If,  occasionally,  me  musical  improvi- 
sation  ends  in  little  better  than  a  wild 
fantasia,  or  a  grotesque  extravaganza, 
more  fi^quently  some  simple  chord  is 
struck  that  not  only  touches  the  heart, 
but  vibrates  on  the  ear  of  an  entire 
generation* 

Mr.  Kennedy's  transhiUons  from 
Espronceda  are  by  no  means  the  worst 
in  his  book.  But  the  commonplace 
metres  he  has  selected,  even  if  more 
felicitously  executed,  would  present 
no  accurate  idea  of  the  varied  har- 
mony  of  the  original,  and  we  there- 
fore postpone  putting  our  eulogy  to 
the  proof  by  examples,  until  **  other 
men  and  other  times"  may  do  justice 
to  the  literary  character  of  Espron- 
ceda. 

The  author,  to  whom  time  and  our 
translator  have  awarded  the  privilege 
of  Ulysses,  that  of  being  *'  devoureid 
the  last,'*  is  Jos8  Zorilla,  bom  1817, 
and  still  living.  This  distinguished  poet 
was  pre-eminently  that  phenomenon 
described  by  Pope  as  being  so  perplex- 
ing  to  parents,  namely :— . 

"A  yotath  foredoomed  his  ftther's  soul  to 

Cr088| 

Who  pens  a  stanza  when  he  should  en- 
gross." 

In  fact  the  laudable  efforts  of  the 
elder  Zorilla  (a  successful  lawyer,  full 
of  years,  business,  and  fees),  to  confine 
the  steps  of  his  erratic  son  to  the  lucra- 
tive labyrinth  of  law,  and  the  persever. 
ing  efforts  of  the  youth  to  escape  from 
the  tortuous,  though  golden  wmdings, 
of  the  temple  of  Themis,  are  sufficient 
materials  in  themselves  for  an  excel- 
lent comedy.  The  incipient  comedy, 
however,  promised  to  end  rather  pre- 
maturely in  a  txiigedy,  for  the  angry 
parent  thinking  it  was  vain  to  expect 
any  good  of  a  young  man  to  whom 
detainers  and  consultation  fees  did  not 
constitute  the  summum  homan  of  hu- 
man felicity  and  exertion,  determined 
if  he  would  not  hold  detainers  that  de- 
tainers ^ould  hold  him.  He  accord- 
ingly directed  the  rebellious  lawstudent 
to  be  removed  to  one  of  his  distant 
estates,  to  be  there  dressed  as  a  farm 
labourer,  and  to  be  employed  in  prun- 
ing his  vines  and  other  agricultural 
pursuits.  This  was  rather  too  much 
for  our  young  poet.  He  determined 
to  escape  the  Uueatened  degndation. 


and  accordin^y,  without  consdtiiig 
the  owner,  harrowed  a  horae  from  a 
friends." convey,  the  wise  it  call"-, 
and  indeed  it  was  the  only  act  of  con- 
veyance ever  executed  by  our  unvnUing 
lawyer.  He  thus  managed  to  reach  a 
distant  town,  turned  his  friend's  horse 
into  more  friendly  piasters,  and  thus 
Divided,  made  his  way  to  Madrid. 
He  remained  concealed  from  his  friends 
for  about  twelve  months,  writing  anony- 
mously for  the  newspapers  and  pe- 
riodicals of  the  ci^itai,  until  an  aed- 
dental  circumstance  drew  the  public 
attention  upon  him,  and  he  awoke  one 
morning,  like  Byron,  and  found  him- 
self famous.  He  has  been  a  very  pro- 
lific  author,  even  the  indirect  an- 
nouncement in  the  dedication  of  his 
eighth  volume  to  his  wife,  that  with 
tlmt  his  poetical  labours  would  closer 
has,  we  are  happy  to  say,  not  been 
at  all  acted  on.  from  this  dedication 
we  are  proud  to  perceive  that  the  wife 
of  the  poet  b  an  Irishwoman.  It  nuia 
thus:— 

**  Dedicated  to  the  Senora  Matilda  0*ReilIy 
do  Zorilla.  I  began  the  publication  of  my 
poems  with  our  acquaintance,  and  I  con- 
dude  them  with  thy  name.  Madrid,  lOth 
October,  1840." 

This  may  console  us  for  our  recent 
loss  of  an  empress. 

As  has  been  intimated,  the  most 
popular  of  Zorilla's  poems  are  ballada 
or  romances,  founded  on  the  legends  of 
his  countrv,  particularly  those  of  a 
Moorish  character  and  complexion, 
aihowing  in  these  a  strongly  poetic,  if 
not  patriotic  sympathy  witii  the  an- 
cient enemies  and  rulers  of  the  **  old 
Christians"  of  Spain.  We  would  give 
some  stanzas  from  a  ballad  of  this  cuw, 
but  for  the  perverse  inversions  of  our 
translator's  verse,  which  prevent  us 
from  selecting  a  few  specimens,  toler- 
ably free  from  the  ludicrous  objecta 
which  we  have  already  pointed  out. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  tenni- 
nation  of  our  somewhat  painful  though 
amusing  task.  We  regret  that  our 
opinion  is  not  more  favourable  to  a 
work,  the  announcement  of  which  we 
read  with  much  pleasurable  antbipa- 
tion.  Should  our  readers  oome  to  a 
different  conclusion  as  to  the  merits  of 
the  translations  from  the  specimens  we 
have  given,  we  diall  rejoice  for  our 
author's  sake  if  not  for  theirs.  We 
need  scarcely  say  that  our  verdict, 
whether  rig^t  or  wrong,  is  given  ho- 
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nestly  and  to  the  best  of  oorjndgment ; 
and  that  we  know  nothing  of  the  author 
but  what  can  be  gleaned  from  the  title- 

Ea^  and  decHcation  of  his  book.  That 
e  IS  a  person  of  taste,  the  selection  of 
the  subject  indicates  ;  that  he  is  pos- 
sessed of  scholastic  attainments,  the 
abundant  quotations  in  Greek  put,  of 
course,  bevond  all  doubt;  that  he  is 
^entlemanljT  in  his  tone  and  moderate 
m  his  opinions  is  undoubtedly  true. 


and  that  he  has  every  requisite  for  a 
good  translator,  but  the  capadty  for 
writing  intelligible  En^ish  in  tolerable 
verse  may  safely  be  admi  tted.  Should  he 
be  dissatisfied  with  this  partial  praise 
we  shall  not  be  obstinate;  we  shall 
chance  our  finding  altozether  and  ac- 
knoinedge  in  one  word,  Uiat  our  author 
has  executed  his  task  admirably,  and 
finished  his  work  in  the  most  complete 
manner. 


NEW  SOUTH  WAUS8  AMD  TA8UAMIA/ 


''  Now  be  a  good  boy,  and  take  the 
physic,  my  dear,  and  then  you  shall 
nave  the  sugar  aflerwards.'*  Does  the 
reader  ever  recollect  having  this  pro- 
mise held  out  to  him  ?  We  venture, 
with  aU  respect,  to  offer  it  him  once 
more,  and  it  he  will  read  the  first  part 
of  ilus  article  which,  though  useful, 
we  fear  may  be  rather  distasteful,  we 
can  promise  him  some  tit-bits  from  a 
livelier  and  more  graphic  pen  than  our 
own  towards  the  close  of  it.  Had  we 
been  in  search  of  a  good  contrast  to  Dr. 
Lang,  indeed,  we  do  not  know  that  we 
could  have  found  a  more  complete  one 
than  chance  has  offered  us  in  Mrs. 
Meredith.  The  first  is  verbose,  se- 
rious, ponderous,  and  bitter ;  the  latter, 
nervous,  gay,  lively,  and  good  tem- 
pered. Tney  are  aJike  in  sincerity, 
and  in  a  certain  warmth  of  feeling,  and 
decisiveness  of  expression ;  but  tMs  in 
the  lady  only  results  in  a  positiyeness 
that  circumstances  or  farther  know- 
ledse  might  change  or  convert,  whUe, 
in  uie  divine,  it  takes  the  shape  of  a 
dogged  obstinacy  that  sometimes  bor- 
dera  on  malignity. 

The  first  work  of  Dr.  Lang's  is 
founded  on  his  previously  pubushed 
history ;  but  it  has  been  almost  entirely 
re-wntten,  and  is  brought  down  to  the 
present  time.  He  commences  it  with  a 
olunder,  as  he  says  that  Australia  was 
discovered  simultaneously  by  the  Spa- 
niardB  and  the  Dutch,  in  1606.  Now, 
^  Spaniard,  Don  Pedro  Fernando  de 


Quiros,  discovered  and  named  a  land 
which  he  called  Australia  del  Espiritu 
Santo,  since  identified  with  the  larger 
island  of  the  New  Hebrides,  and  which 
could  not  possibly  have  been  part  of 
the  Loabiade,  as  Dr.  Lang  supposes. 
Australia  del  Espiritu  Santo  is  1,000 
geographical  miles  firom  our  Austndia, 
and  600  from  the  Louisiade.  Neither 
is  there  anv  evidence  that  Quiros's 
lieutenant,  Luiz  Yaez  de  Torres,  when 
he  passed  through  Torres*  Straits  saw, 
or,  at  all  events,  took  notice  of  the 
mainland  of  Cape  York.  He  describes 
all  the  land  as  islands,  and  may  have 
passed  through  Blish's  Entrance,  and 
by  the  Mulgrave  Is&nds.  The  honour 
then  of  the  first  discovery  of  Australia 
is  clearly  due  to  the  Dutch  commander, 
who,  in  the  yacht  Duyfen,  ran  along 
the  coast  of  New  Guinea,  and  down 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Cen- 

gentaria,  missing  the  opening  of  Torres' 
^  traits,  which  he  probably  avoided 
in  consequence  of  the  shoaling  of  the 
water  in  that  direction.  Dr.  Lang 
afterwards  truly  says,  that 

"The  northern  and  western  coasts  of 
Australia,  ftom.  the  peninsula  of  Gape  York 
to  the  south-westem  extremity  of  the  land, 
together  with  a  portion  of  the  sonthem  coast 
and  the  neighbouring  island  of  Van  Diemen's 
Land  were  discovered  during  the  next  fortjr 
years  by  a  saooession  of  Dnteh  navigators." 

Tasman  was  the  most  distinguished 
of  these  Dutch  navigators,  and  he  im- 


*  "  An  Historical  and  Statistical  Account  of  New  South  Wales."  By  John  Dnnmore 
Lang,  D.D.,  AM.    Third  edition.    2  vols.    London :  Longmans. 

**  IVeedom  and  Independence  for  the  Golden  Lands  of  Australia."  By  John  Donmore 
Lang,  D.D.,  AM.    1  voL    London  t  Longmans.  X  I 

''  Hy  Home  in  Tasmania.*'    By  Mrs.  GharlesMwedith.    2  vols.    London :  Mvcay. 
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nortalised  not  only  himselfy  bat  Van 
Diemen,  the  then  Grovernor  of  the 
Netherlands*  East  Indies;  and  his 
daughter,  Maria  Van  Diemen,  with 
whom  he  was  in  love.  One  of  the  dis- 
coveries which  he  dedicated  to  her»  was 
Maria  Island,  on  the  east  coast  of  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  as  it  has  hitherto  been 
called,  but  whidi  is  now  more  justly,  as 
well  as  euphoniously,  named  Tasmania. . 

Every  one  knows  that  our  own  great 
navigator  Cook,  in  1 770,  discovered  and 
surveyed  the  whole  eastern  coast  of 
Australia,  from  Cape  Howe  to  Cape 
York,  visited  Botany  Bay,  gave  names 
to  all  the  more  promment  objects  along 
the  coast,  struck  on  a  coral  reef,  and 
repaired  his  ship  in  Endeavour  River, 
re-discovered  Torres  Straits  (Torres's 
discovery  not  being  known),  and  gave 
the  name  of  Kew  South  Wales  to.  the 
whole  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  mat 
island  which  was  then  known  as  New 
Holland. 

It  having  been  afterwards  decidedi 
on  the  suggestion  of  Viscount  Sj^dney, 
then  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  to 
form  a  convict  settlement  on  this  coast, 
A  fleet  under  the  command  of  Captain 
John  Hunter,  with  Captain  Arthur 
Phillip,  as  governor  and  commander-in- 
chief,  arrived  in  January,  1788,  in 
Botany  Bay,  with  600  male  and  250 
female  convicts,  and  their  guard.  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  and  the  botanists  who 
accompanied  Cook,  were  so  enraptured 
at  the  many  new  and  beautiful  shrubs 
and  plants  they  discovered,  that  they 
not  only  called  the  place  Botany 
Bay,  but  gave  the  most  glowing  ao* 
counts  of  its  richness  and  fertility.  The 
Bay  is,  in  fact,  a  very  shoal  harbour, 
with  but  Uttle  shelter,  surronnded  by 
a  dreary  waste  of  sand  and  swamp, 
which,  however  covered  with  shrubs 
and  bushes,  is  utterly  unfertile,  and  re* 
mains  to  this  day  umnhabited,  and  very 
nearly  in  the  condition  in  which  Cook 
found  it. 

Captain  Phillip  after  reaching  Bo- 
tany Bay  was  obliged  to  go  in  search 
of  a  better  position,  and  cruising  along 
the  coast  to  the  northward,  ladaly  ic-. 
solved  to  examine  Fort  Jackson.  The 
coast  hereabouts  is  composed  of  ver- 
tical cliffs  of  pale-colouml  horiKontal 
sandstone,  rather  broken  and  indented. 
One  of  these  indentations  looking 
rather  larger  than  ordinary  was  set 
down  as  a  boat  harbour  by  Captain 
Cook,  and  called  Port  Jackson,  from 
the  name  tf  ^  man  at  the  mast-head 


wbo  reported  it  The  indeotalion  was 
in  fkct  broken  through  by  a  posBagc^ 
both  to  the  north  and  to  the  80iiih« 

e'vingan  entrance  behind  the  head* 
nds,  but  another  diff  beyond  these 
openings  appears  ftom  the  aea  to  be 
continuous  with  the  outer  dif^  and  thus 
prevents  the  entrances  from  being  ob- 
served flrom  a  distance. 

On  the  26th  of  January  the  whole 
fleet  removed  into  what  is  now  known  as 
Port  Jackson,  which  is  entered  by  the 
southern  one  of  these  two  openings, 
and  is  one  of  the  finest^  safest  and 
most  capacious  harbours  in  the  world* 
with  a  vast  number  of  coves,  and  Y^ays, 
and  long  indented  arms  running  in 
various  directions.  To  one  of  these 
coves,  about  seven  miles  up  the  port* 
where  a  stream  of  fresh  water  ran 
through  a  thick  wood,  the  name  of 
Sydney  Cove  was  given.  Here  the 
expedition  landed,  and  the  wood  watf 
soon  felled  to  make  room  fbr  the  tents. 

To  those  who  have  seen  the  present 
city  of  Sydney,  this  account  of  the 
founding  of  the  colony  must  always^ 
In  spite  of  themselves,  wear  an  air  of 
antiquity  and  of  dim  romance  as  if  it 
were  a  story  a  thousand  years  old. 
Yet  it  was  but  ten  years  ago  that  there 
died  in  the  colony  a  lady  who  was 
present  on  this  occasion,  and  who  slept 
in  a  hammock  slung  between  two  treesy 
somewhere  between  Sydney  Cove  and 
€reorge<street.    She  was  the  daughter, 
if  we   recollect    rightly,  of  Captain 
Hunter.    It  is  even  now  only  sixty- 
five  years  ago.    We  can  hardly  recon- 
cile ourselves  to  the  fact  while  we  write 
it.     We  must  not,  however,  linger  any 
longer  on  the  remote  archeology  of 
Australia,  but,  under  the  guidance  of 
Dr.  Lang,  will  just  throw  together  the 
outline  of  its  history  from  that  tim^ 
down  to  the  present  day. 

The  first  fiye  years  of  the  colony 
were  marked  by  great  hardship.  fVt>m 
the  wreck  of  store-ships  and  other  ac- 
cidents the  whole  of  the  inhabitants, 
f^m  the  govenior  downwards,  were 
obliged  to  be  put  on  very  short  allow- 
ance of  provisions.  It  was  due  aoldy 
to  the  energy  and  force  of  cha» 
racter  of  Governor  Phillip,  joined 
with  his  great  humanity  and  good  sense, 
that  the  colony  was  not  abandoned^ 
In  the  end  of  June,  1790,  what  is 
called  the  second  fleet  arrived.  In 
December,  1792,  Governor  Phillip  left 
the  colonyin  consequence  of  declining 
health.    !Be  subsequeotfy  became  yioe-* 
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admira]^  had  a  peniion  of  £500  per 
annunty  and  died  in  1814.  In  June^ 
1793|  the  total  population  was  3,959, 
including  889  persons  on  the  distant 
settlement  of  Norfolk  Island. 

Afler  Captain  Phillip  left  there  was 
an  intenrat  of  three  years,  during 
vhich  the  govemment  of  the  colony 
"was  administered  by  the  commanding 
offioers  of  the  Kew  South  Wales  Corps, 
afterwards  the  102nd  Regiment. 

Captain  Hunter,  R.N.,  then  came 
out  as  Grovemor,  in  September,  1795, 
and  remained  till  September,  1800. 
During  his  governorship  agriculture 
was  much  improved,  and  some  pnK 
gress  was  made  towards  producing  a 
sufficient  supply  of  food  for  the  use  of 
the  colony.  Still  about  this  time  a 
cow  cost  £80,  a  horse  <£90,  and  a  Cape 
sheep  £1  10s.  Mutton  was  28.  and 
green  tea  16s.  a  pound.  A  common 
cup  and  saucer  were  known  to  have 
feU^ed  22s.  In  Governor  Hunter's 
time  Mr.  Greorge  Bass,  surgeon  of 
H.M.S.  ReliancOi  and  a  iundred 
spirit,  Matthew  Flinders,  then  a  mid- 
snipman  in  the  navy,  set  out  to  ex- 
plore the  coast  to  the  southward,  in  a 
small  boat  only  eight  feet  long,  called 
the  Tom  Thumb.  They  discovered 
Tom  Thumb's  Lagoon  in  the  fertile  dis- 
trict of  Ulawarra,  fiily  miles  south  of 
Sydney.  Iii  December,  1797>  Bass, 
in  a  whale-boat,  with  six  men  and  six 
weeks'  provisions,  which  he  managed  to 
make  last  for  eleven  weeks,  discovered 
Shoal  Haven  and  Twofold  Bay,  and 
passed  through  Bass's  Straits,  discover, 
mg  Western  Fort,  thus  proving  the 
insularity  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and 
examining  about  500  miles  of  coast, 
making  fdtogether  a  voyage  of  about 
J  ,000  miles.    Flinders  and  he  subse- 

2uently  went  round  Van  Biemen's 
>and  in  a  small  vessel,  discovering. 
Fort  Dalrympl^  into  which  flows  the 
Tamar,  the  second  river  of  the  island.* 
The  third  governor  of  New  South 
Wales  was  Captain  Philip  Gidley  King, 
B.N.,  who  assumed  the  government  on 


the  departure  of  Captain  Hunter  in 
1800.  He  has  the  character  of  being 
a  rather  rough*spoken  but  good  na- 
tured  man,  who  probably  would  not 
have  done  for  first  or  second  governor, 
but  who  was  quite  competent  to  carrv 
out  what  they  had  begun.  In  1808 
the  first  newspaper  was  established, 
called  the  Sydney  Gazette.  In  1804 
settlements  were  formed  at  Hobarton, 
on  the  south  side  of  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  on  the  river  Derwent,  and  at 
Launceston,  on  the  north  side,  on  the 
river  Tamar. 

In  December,  1801,  Flinders  came 
out  from  England  in  H.M.S.  Invest 
tigator,  and  traced  the  whole  of  the 
south  coast,  firom  Cape  Leeuwin  to 
Encounter  Bay,  so  named  from  his 
there  meeting  the  French  expedition, 
under  Captain  Baudin,  who  had  come 
from  the  eastward.  They  both  dis- 
covered and  examined  Port  Philip, 
but  had  been  anticipated  a  few  weexs 
by  Lieutenant  Murray,  B.N.  Flin^ 
ders  afterwards  surveyed  the  whole 
eastern  coast  and  the  Gulf  of  Cenpen* 
taria,  when  his  ship  being  found  to  be 
rotten,  he  was  compelled  to  return  to 
Sydney.  He  and  his  crew  then  em^ 
barked  for  home  in  the  Porpoise  and 
Cato,  which  were  both  wrecked  on  the 
Cato  coral  reef.  They  managed  to 
build  a  small  vessel  from  the  wreck,  in 
which  Flinders  went  to  Sydney  and 
brought  assistance  to  his  companions. 
After  that  he  sailed  for  England  in  the 
cutter  Cumberland,  twenty- nine  tons 
burthen,  but  being  obliged  to  put  into 
the  Mauritius,  he  was  there  detained  a 
prisoner  for  six  years  anda-half  by  the 
governor,  Du  Caen,  notwithstanding 
he  had  a  passport  from  the  French  go- 
vernment as  was  usual  in  time  of  war 
with  discovery  ships.  This  conduct 
was  in  striking  contrast  with  that  which 
Captaui  Baudin  had  just  previously 
met  with  in  Sydney,  where  he  was 
treated  with  the  utmost  hospitality.     . 

Flinders  was  accompanied  by  Robert 
Brown,   as  naturalisl^t  ^^^   ^   well 


*  Baas  was  sobseqiMntly  seised  by  the  Spaniards  in  Yalpaialio  for  eadeavonriog  t9  trade 
tbere^  and  probabl/  perished  as  a  criminal  in  the  mines. 

t  We  remember  to  have  heard  an  anecdote  showing  how  litUe  our  rulers  are  aoqaaiate4 
wiUi  men  whose  names  are  known  sU  over  the  wprld  to  men  of  science.  When  the  King  of 
Prussia  and  Humboldt  were  over  in  Iiondoft  some  years  agO|  there  was  some  occasion  of  fes- 
tivi^,  on  which  all  the  most  eminent  scientific  men  were  supposed  to  be  invited  to  meet  the 
niustrious  German  pliilosopher,  and  the  King  who  honours  himself  by  bcuig  liis  friendl 
Humboldt  inquired  eagerly  for  Bobert  Brown.  **  liobert  Brown,"  said  Sir  B.  Pee]^  to  whom 
the  question  was  addr^sed,  ^^  who  is  Bobert  Brown  ?"  In  hardly  any  other  civilised  country 
eeald  a  man  sa  distinguished  have  been  unknown  to  the  prhne  misdstar,  or  onhonoofed'by 
the  sovereign  whose  reign  h#  eoatdbatss  te  makei  jnamoiable.  ^ 
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known,  as  the  most  enunent  of  Euro- 
pean botanists*  whose  reputation  first 
arose  from  his  dissertation  on  the  plants 
of  Australia,  collected  and  observed 
during  this  voyage. 

In  1806,  great  floods  on  the  Hawkes- 
bury  River,  the  borders  of  which  were 
then  the  granary  of  the  colony,  pro- 
duced the  greatest  distress,  and  for  a 
time  almost  paralysed  its  energies. 

The  fourth  Grovemor  of  New  South 
Wales  was  Captain  William  Bligh, 
B.N.  His  name  is  better  known  as 
connected  with  the  mutiny  of  the 
Bounty.  He  seems  to  have  been  one 
of  those  men,  whose  irascibility  of  tem- 
per  made  him  intolerable  to  all  those 
who  came  in  immediate  contact  with 
his  authority.  His  officers  and  crew 
mutinied  against  him,  and  turned  him 
out  of  the  Bounty.  The  officers  of  the 
Kew  South  Wales  Corps,  and  some  of 
the  principal  people  of  the  colonjr,  mu- 
tinied  against  him,  and  turned  him  out 
of  his  government. 

The  New  South  Wales  Corps  was, 
doubtless,  anything  but  a  ^  crack  "  re- 
giment. The  officers  of  it  had,  firom 
the  first,  become  spirit-dealers,  pur- 
chasing rum  at  cost  price  from  the 
''King's  Stores,"  and  disposing  of  it 
at  a  very  large  profit,  through  tne  me- 
dium of  the  sergeants  and  other  per- 
sons. At  this  early  period  of  the  co- 
lony, indeed,  it  appears  that  all  the  offi- 
cers, military  and  civil,  from  the  Gro- 
vemor downwards,  monopolised  the 
supply  of  all  spirits  arriving  in  the  co- 
lony, whether  public  or  private,  and 
disposed  of  them  for  their  own  advan- 
tage, either  for  money,  goods,  or  ser- 
vices performed. 

Governor  Bligh  had  orders  from 
home  to  put  a  stop  to  this  pernicious 
system,  and  proceeded  to  execute  them 
probably  in  as  exasperating  a  manner 
as  he  possibly  coula.  Bl-blood  was 
thus  eeneratei  between  the  Governor 
and  tnose  to  whom  he  should  have 
looked  for  support.  A  trifling  circum- 
stance gave  rise  to  an  open  quarrel  be- 
tween them,  and,  finally.  Major  John- 
stone, at  the  head  of  the  regiment,  ar- 
rested the  Grovemor,  imprisoned  him, 
and  assumed  the  government.  This 
was  in  the  end  of  Uie  year  1807.  In 
December,  1809,  Cdonel  Macquarrie 
came  out  as  Governor,  with  oraers  to 


re-instate*  Bligh  for  twenty-£)ur  hours, 
as  an  amende  honorable^  and  to  said 
Major  Johnstone  home  under  arrest, 
when  he  was  shortlv  after  cashiered. 
The  New  South  Wales  Corps  also  was 
replaced  by  the  73rd  Regiment. 

Colonel,  afterwards  Greneral  Lachlan 
Macquarrie  was  Grovemor  of  New  South 
Wales  for  twelve  years.  He  was  an 
able  and  energetic  man,  although  nu 
ther  crotchetty  occasionally.  Under 
his  rule  the  colony,  having  got  over  its 
first  difficulties,  started  into  actiTe  and 
vigorous  existence.  He  caused  roads 
to  be  made  to  the  west  and  south- west* 
especially  one  across  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains, concentrating,  for  a  time,  the 
whole  convict  labour  upon  these  need- 
ful works.  He  made  altogether  276 
miles  of  road,  with  wooden  bridges 
across  the  many  gullies  and  water- 
courses. He  also  had  numerous  pablic 
buildings  erected,  from  barracks  down 
to  police-stations.  In  New  South  Wales 
and  Van  Diemen's  Land,  tosether^  250 
public  buildings  were  completed  in  his 
time.  It  appears,  from  one  of  his  de- 
spatches, that  the  settlers  could  at  that 
time  employ  only  one-eighth  of  the  con- 
victs that  were  then  poured  into  the 
colony,  the  other  seven-eighths  being* 
thus  necessarily  maintain^  and  em- 
ployed by  Grovemment. 

(rovefnor  Macquarrie  tried  with  more 
or  less  success  to  bring  forward  the 
Emancipists,  as  convicts  were  called, 
who  had  served  their  time  and  become 
free.  From  him  originated  the  ''mot"  so 
well  remembered  in  New  South  Wales^ 
that  "  the  colonists  consisted  of  those 
who  had  been  transported,  and  those 
who  ou^ht  to  have  been  so." 

Credit  is  especially  due  to  him  for 
the  way  in  which  he  urged  on  inland 
discovery.  When  he  took  the  go- 
vemment,  the  colony  consisted  only  of 
the  country  within  forty  or  fifty  miles 
of  Sydney.  At  that  distance  firam  tiie 
coast  it  was  bounded  by  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains,a  range  whose  highest  peaksdo  not 
much  ezcc^  3,000  feet,  but  which  rises 
gently  firomthe  plains  through  the  space 
of  twenty  or  twenty-five  miles,  thewnole 
surface  of  that  slope  being  traversed  br 
innumerable  gulhes  and  ravines,  with 
perfectly  vertical  cliffs,  winding  and 
branching  one  out  of  another,  so  as  to 
form  an  inextricable  maze.  The  brooks 


*  This  re-instatement  was  necessarily  omitted,  as  Bligh  had  been  allowed  to  rosooM  oom* 
BBsnd  of  H.M.S.  Poipoise^  and  was  theaon  theoosst  of  Van  Diemea*s  Land. 
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in  the  beds  of  theserayines^  though  often 
dry  for  months  together,  of  course  coL 
lected  vast  quantities  of  water  in  the 
occasional  heavy  rains^  all  combining 
to  pour  them  rapidly  into  the  one  or 
two  central  rivers,  from  the  narrow  and 
precipitous  gorges  of  which  they  rushed 
into  the  valley  of  the  Hawkesbury,  that 
ran .  along  the  foot  of  the  slope^  and 
thus  caused  the  dreadful  floods  that 
once  or  twice  endangered  the  early  ex- 
istence of  the  colony.  Many  attempts 
to  find  a  practicable  track  over  these 
Blue  Mountains  had  been  unsuccessful. 
£ven  the  energetic  Bass  had  failed  in 
1796,  and  several  others  since.  In 
1813,  however,  Messrs.  W,  C.  Went- 
worth,  Gregory  Blaxland,  andW.  Law- 
son  succeeded  in  tracing  through  all  its 
windings  the  dividing  ridge  between 
the  lateral  gullies  and  tributaries  of  the 
rivers  Grose  and  Warragumby,  and 
reached  its  termination  in  Mount  York, 
whence  they  looked  down  into  what  was 
called  the  Vale  of  Cewyd,  a  fertile-look- 
ing valley  stretching  far  to  the  west- 
ward. The  Governor  sent  Mr.  G. 
W.  Evans  to  prosecute  this  discovery, 
and  that  eentleman  dbcovered  the 
Bathurst  Plains,  and  the  upper  parts 
of  the  rivers  Lachlan  and  Macquarrie 
flowing  into  the  interior. 

In  1817j  Mr.  Oxley,  surveyor-gene- 
ral, traced  the  Lachlan  down  for  400 
miles,  through  a  country  gradually 
getting  poorer  as  he  advanced;  and 
also  traced  the  Macquarrie  for  a  nearly 
nmilar  distance.  Both  these  rivers 
appeared  to  end  in  marshes,  or  mo- 
rasses, in  a  flat  country,  which  marshes 
were  supposed  to  be  the  borders  of 
some  great  inland  lake  or  sea.  Mr. 
Oxley  then  struck  to  the  north,  and 
discovered  Liverpool  Plains  and  the 
adjacent  districts.  Nearly  at  the  same 
time,  Mr.  Hamilton  Hume  penetrated 
into  the  country  to  the  south-west  of 
Sydney,  around  Lake  Bathurst  and 
Lake  George ;  and,  in  1819,  the  banks 
of  the  Murrumbidgee  had  been  reach- 
ed. By  these  discoveries,  the  known 
area  of  the  colony  had  been  increased 
twenty- fold. 

In  18175  Captain  Philip  Parker 
King,  B.N.*  (son  of  the  former  Gover- 


nor of  that  name),  came  ont  to  sorvey 
the  coasts.  He  was,  at  first,  obliged 
to  put  up  with  a  small  vessel  of  only 
eighty-four  tons,  but  afterwards  pro- 
cured one  a  little  larger.  In  spite  of 
all  disadvantages,  he  made  a  most  ac- 
curate survey  of  the  *'  inner  route," 
through  the  barrier  reefs  of  the  north- 
east coast,  as  also  of  the  north  and  north- 
west coasts,  discovering  Port  Essing- 
ton  and  many  other  harbours,  that 
have  never  been  used,  and  which, 
from  the  sterility  of  the  land  around 
them,  will  probably  never  be  worth 
nsin^.  Captain  King,  however,  show- 
ed himself  a  worthy  successor  to  his 
great  predecessors.  Flinders  and  Cook, 
and  his  surveys  were  of  the  greatest 
importance,  both  to  geography  and  to 
commerce. 

In  1821,  the  population  was  29,783. 
On  December  1st,  1821,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  colony  was  assumed  by 
Major- General  Sir  T.  Brisbane, 
K.C.B.,  the  sixth  governor  of  New 
South  Wales.  He  was  an  eminent 
astronomer,  and  founded  the  Parra- 
matta  observatory ;  but  he  seems  to 
have  been  deficient  in  practical  energy 
and  habits  of  business.  Under  his 
rule,  however,  free  emigration  greatly 
increased.  Trial  by  jury,  and  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  were  both  estab- 
lished. 

Further  discoveries  were  made, 
both  inland  and  on  the  coast.  In  the 
Moreton  Bay  district,  the  rivers  Bris- 
bane and  Bremer  were  discovered. 
In  the  south,  Messrs.  Hovell  and 
Hume  crossed  the  Murrumbidgee,  the 
Murray,  and  other  rivers,  and  struck 
out  on  Port  Philip,  which,  however, 
they  took  to  be  Western  Port. 

louring  Sir  T.  Brisbane's  govern- 
ment. Dr.  Lang  himself  came  out  to 
the  colony — a  fact  which  that  gentle- 
man seems  to  consider  of  far  nigher 
interest  and  importance  than  the  ar- 
rival of  any  otiier  person,  however 
eminent  in  station  or  merit.  From 
this  point  his  history  becomes  utterly 
untrustworthy,  except  for  dates  and 
matters  of  public  notoriety;  it  becomes, 
in  fact,  a  history  of  Dr.  Lang,  hb  ac- 
tions, his  enmities,  his  prejudices,  his 


*  Dr.  Lang,  who  never  hesitates  to  use  bis  history  as  a  vehicle  for  his  own  personal  spite 
against  tboee  to  whom  he  may  have  been  opposed,  detains  bis  readers  to  relate  a  tmropery 
anecdote  of  a  retort  be  once  used  in  pabUc  to  some  remarks  made  by  this  estimable  gentle- 
man, whose  friendship  is  an  honoor  to  all  who  know  him,  and  whose  name  is  respected  in  both 
the  literary  and  sdentifio  world.  The  anecdote  is  utterly  without  point,  and  only  exhibits  the 
bad  taste  and  bad  temper  of  the  relator. 
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speeches^  and  his  pointless  jeux  d^es- 
prits,  extracted  ih)m  old  newspapers, 
with  a  back.ground  of  colonial  rdstoryy 
on  which  all  these  may  be  displayed  to 
advantage.  There  is,  indeed,  worse 
even  than  this.  Scandalous  stories  are 
told,  and  petty  tittle-tattle  retailedf 
that  mi^ht  be  expected  from  a  tea- 
table  of  laandresses  in  a  back  parlour, 
rather  than  from  a  doctor  of  aiyinity, 
and  a  man  who  aspires  to  political 
eminence  in  his  country. 

Lieut  .General  Sir  K.  DarHng,  the 
seventh  governor,  came  out  in  Decem- 
ber, 1825.  He  appears  to  have  been 
somewhat  of  a  martinet,  which  was, 
perhaps,  necessary,  afVer  the  laxity  of 
Sir  T.  Brisbane.  During  this  year 
the  Australian  Agriculturiu  Company 
was  established,  and  had  a  grant  made 
to  it  of  a  million  of  acres  in  the  colony* 
In  the  year  1825,  Yan  Dlemen's  Land, 
having  now  a  population  of  14,192 
persons,  was  made  a  separate  colony, 
under  a  lieutenant-governor.  The 
year  1825  is  well  known  as  one  of  those 
years  of  speculation,  which  seem  now 
to  occur  once,  at  least,  in  every  decade!, 
followed  by  a  period  of  privation  and^ 
distress.  A  sheep  and  cattle  mania 
arose  in  New  South  Wales ;  the  prices 
of  stock  doubled,  j>eople  imagined 
their  value  would  still  increase,  and 
mortgaged  their  property  to  purchase 
them.  A  sudden  check  came — a  panic 
ensued — ^prices  of  stock  fell  below  their 
former  value,  and  hundreds  of  people 
were  irretrievably  ruined.  This  ruin 
was  consummated  by  a  three  rears' 
drought  which  then  set  in,  during 
which  not  a  drop  of  nun  fell  in  many 
parts  of  the  colony,  and  but  little  any- 
where.  Grassy  plains  became  mere 
wastes  of  dust,  and  rivers  and  water- 
holes  were  dried  up,  that  had  ncveir 
failed  before. 

Still,  so  great  had  now  become  the 
resources  of  the  country,  that  it  Is 
stated  that,  six  months  after  the  termi- 
nation of  the  drought,  butchers*  meat 
could  be  bought  by  the  carcass  at  three 
farthings  the  pound. 

General  Daning  thought  this  drought 
would  be  a  2ood  time  for  a  further 
examination  of  the  marshes  of  the  Mac- 
quarrie;  and,  accordingly,  despatched 
an  expedition  there,  under  Captain 
Sturt,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Hume* 
They  found  the  marshes  to  be  not  more 
than  fifty  miles  across,  beyond  which 
they  recovered  the  river,  and  traced  it 
towards  the  north,  till  it  fell  into  a 


much  larger  river,  which  Stnrt  called 
the  Darlmg.      In  1827,   Mr.    Alkn 
Cunningham  made  another  joumev  to 
the  north,  and  discovered  the  fine  table- 
land of  Darling  Downs,  150  miles  long 
by  twenty  or  tnir^  wide,  and  2000  feet 
above  the  sea.     In  1829,  Sturt  went 
down  the  Murrumbidgee  in  a  boat, 
discovered  the  Murray,  and  punned 
it  into  what  is  now  the  oolonj  of  South 
Australia.    He  found  it  received  the 
waters  of  the  Darling,  and  the  whole 
drainage  of  the  western  waters  of  New 
South  Wales,  and  emptied  itself  into 
Lake  Alexandrina,  a  snallow  expanse 
of  water,  which  is,  unfortunately,  se- 

Earated  from  the  sea  by  a  line  of  sand- 
ills,  through  which  the  surplus  water 
oozes  rather  than  flows.  A  shallow 
channel  does,  indeed,  cut  through  the 
sand-hills  ;  but  the  shoalness  of  the 
water,  and  the  terrific  surf  on  that  ex- 
posed  coast,  precludes  the  entrance 
even  of  a  boat,  except  under  very  fa- 
vourable circumstances. 

Thus  was  cut  off  the  last  hope  of  sea- 
going vessels  ever  being  able  to  pene- 
trate into  the  interior  of  the  colony  by 
a  great  navigable  river  like  one  of  those 
orAmerica. 

Governor  Darling  left  in  October, 
1831,  and  was  succeeded  in  December 
by    Major-General    Sir  R.    Bourkci 
I(.C.B.,  the  eighth  governor.    Under 
his  rule  great  improvements  were  made 
in  some  of  the  regulations  of  the  co- 
lony.   The  system  of  making  grants  of 
land  was  put  an  end  to  ;  and  hence- 
forward all  Crown  lands  were  sold  at 
public  auction,   the   minimum    price 
being  five  shillings  per  acre.     Regula- 
tions were  also  made  as  to  the  assign* 
ment  of  convict  servants,  and  the  un- 
limited power  of  the  lash  was  taken 
away  from  the  magistrates,  who  were 
in  future  limited  to  fifty  lashes.   These 
and  other  reforms  gave  great  ofiSsnce 
to  some  of  those  who  were  used  to  the 
old  system ;  and  it  is  supposed,  that  in 
consequence    of   their    machinations. 
Governor  Bourke  resigned  earlier  than 
he  otherwise  would  have  done — name- 
ly, in  December,  1837* 

The  land  fund  which  he  created 
brought,  in  1836,  a  revenue  of£  130,000. 
In  1831,  the  population  was  60,861;  « 
in  1836,  it  had  increased  to  77|096. 
In  1881,  1836,  and  1836,  Major  (now 
Sir  T.)  Mitchell  made  his  three  welU 
known  journeys  into  the  interior,  when, 
among  other  discoveries,  he  traced  tiie 
Darling  from  where  Sturt  left  it  down 
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to  the  Mnrravy  discovered  and  traced 
the  Glenelg  Kiyer  (now  the  boundary 
between  the  colonies  of  Victoria  and 
South  Australia),  and  traversed  what 
be  called  Australia  Felix,  but  which 
was  afterwards  called  the  Port  Philip 
district^  and  is  now  known  as  Victoria. 

In  1834^  Port  Philip  had  been  colo- 
nised by  settlers  from  Van  Diemen's 
Landj  who  were  rapidly  spreading  their 
flocks  and  herds  over  that  fertile  dis. 
trict.  In  1636  it  was  taken  possession 
of  as  a  dependency  of  New  South 
Wales,  a  sub-government  established, 
and  Melbourne  founded. 

Sir  Georse  Gipps,  the  ninth  governor, 
arrived  February  24th,  1838.  Hitherto 
the  colony  had  been  considered  as  entire- 
ly a  penal  one — a  place  of  transporta- 
tion. The  free  emigrants  had  been  look- 
ed on  as  useful,  rather  as  superintendents 
of  convicts  and  employers  of  convict 
labour,  than  in  any  other  light.  Any 
free  emigrant  had  almost,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  his  grant  of  so  many  thou- 
sand acres,  and  his  assignment  of  so 
many  convict-labourers  (prisoners,  or 
government  men,  as  they  were  always 
called),  whom  he  was  bound  to  furnish 
with  an  allowance  of  rations,  and  a 
certain  quantity  of  clothing;  but  who 
were  otherwise  his  slaves,  and  whom  he 
might  take  before  a  magistrate,  and 
have  flogged  for  any  real  or  imputed 
fault.  Under  Governor  Bourke  the 
system  of  free  granting  of  land  ceased. 
Under  Sir  George  Gipps,  the  assign- 
ment of  convicts  first,  and  shortly  after, 
in  1840,  the  transportation  of  criminals 
to  New  South  Wales  was  altogether 
put  an  end  to. 

No  convicts  had  ever  been  trans- 
ported to  any  part  of  the  Port  Philip 
district.  The  discovery  of  the  fine 
district  of  Port  Philip,  and  other 
circumstances,  caused  a  steadpr  and 
increasing  stream  of  emigration  to 
set  in  from  the  mother  country  into 
New  South  Wales.  One  or  two  large 
additional  banking  companies  were 
established,  one  of  which,  at  all 
events,  the  Bank  of  Australia,  was 
most  lavish  in  its  advancement  of 
iboney  on  the  security  of  land  in  the 
colony.  The  consequence  of  this  com- 
bination of  circumstances  was,  that  a 
kmd  mania  arose.  "  Not  only  did  new 
emigrants  purchase  land  at  a  consider, 
able  advance  on  the  old  prices,  but  all 
1^  old  colonists  began  to  buy  land  in 
all  directions,  frequently  mortgaging 
all  their  previous  possessions  in  order 


to  pay  for  their  new  acquisitions.  Tho 
common  rate  of  interest  for  money  on 
mortgage  was  £10  per  cent.,  and  oflea 
more.  Wool  was  then  hi^h  in  price, 
and  many  of  the  old  colonists  had  in- 
comes of  several  thousands  a-year  from 
their  flocks.  In  addition  to  their  es- 
tates, they  began  to  build  spacious 
mansions,  to  keep  costly  equipages,  and 
to  live  in  a  grand  style.  Champagne 
bottles  were  said  to  strew  the  roads; 
and  we  recollect  to  have  been  told  by 
an  old  settler,  that  about  this  time,  ia 
riding  about  the  country,  you  were 
often  asked  at  a  shepherd's  or  stock- 
keeper's  hut,  not  if  you  would  take 
some  tea,  but,  "  won't  you  come  in  and 
take  a  glass  of  champagne,  sir?" 

To  pay  for  their  mansions  and  equi- 
pages, their  foreign  wines  and  costlj 
furniture,  the  settlers  drew  upon  their 
merchants,  in  anticipation  of  tneir  next 
year's  clip  of  wool,  and  mortgaged  their 
properties  to  the  banks  to  purchase 
more  land.  The  years  1841  and  1842 
were  marked  by  a  general  pressure  on 
the  money-market  throughout  the 
world,  and  at  the  same  time  wool  fell 
in  price.  Mercantile  houses  at  home 
were  compelled  to  press  their  agents 
and  customers  in  the  colony  for  pay- 
ment; and,  in  many  cases,  to  send  war- 
rants of  attorney  to  compel  it.  The 
merchants  of  the  colony  were,  in  con- 
sequence, obliged  to  compel  immediate 
Eaymcnt  from  the  settlers ;  but  these 
aving  anticipated  their  year's  income, 
had  not  the  means  for  the  immediate 
settlement  of  their  accounts ;  and  the 
faUing  off  in  the  price  of  wool  made  even 
the  next  year's  incomeinsufficienttopay 
their  merchant,  to  defray  the  interest  on 
their  mortgages,  and  to  keep  up  the  ex- 
pensive establishments  and  extensive 
enterprises  in  which  they  had  embarked. 
A  panic  ensued ;  and  it  was  then  found 
impossible  for  them  to  sell  any  part  of 
their  estates,  because  every  settler  was 
in  the  same  condition — every  one  want- 
ed to  sell — no  one  was  able  to  buy. 

Legal  proceedings  had  accordingly 
to  be  taken  on  all  sides.  Now,  a  short 
time  previously,  a  law  or  regulation 
had  been  passed,  which  facilitated  the 
act  of  insolvency,  but  which  obh'ged 
the  whole  property  and  effects  of  an 
insolvent  to  be  sold  and  distributed 
within  six  months.  The  result  was, 
that  every  one  became  insolvent,  and 
that  a  great  part  of  the  property  in  the 
colony  was  in  the  market  at  once — all 
sellers,  and  no  buyers,  and  no  power  to 
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wait  till  capital  could  be  brought  from 
home  for  investment.  Valuable  pro- 
perties were  conse(juent1y  sold  for  less 
than  their  annual  income^  to  any  one 
who  had  a  few  pounds  to  purchase 
them.  Estates,  formerly  worth  thirty 
thousand  pounds,  sold  for  two  or  three 
hundred.  Flocks  of  sheep,  worth  ten 
thousand,  sold  for  £250 — a  sum  more 
than  realised  by  the  wool  of  the  next 
year.  Sheep  were  sold  for  sixpence 
a  piece ;  horses,  previously  worth  £60, 
sold  for  a  few  shillings.  The  many 
handsome  private  carriages  in  Sydney 
and  the  neighbourhood,  were  all  sold 
at  once— frequently  were  bought  by  the 
coachman,  and  were  all  turned  into 
hackney-carriages  —  a  convenience 
which  before  had  no  existence.  The 
Bank  of  Australia  failed,  some  persons 
owing  it  £50,000,  or  even  £100,000. 
Utter  ruin  seemed  to  hang  over  the 
colony,  and  every  one  seemed  sunk  in 
gloom  and  despair. 

Ruin  1  ruin  to  the  colony  1  what 
dupes  we  are  to  metaphor  1  how  we 
cling  to  and  delude  ourselves,  and 
make  ourselves  miserable  with  the 
conventional  meanings  of  words  I  How 
few  there  are  of  us  who,  on  any  sudden 
change  of  circumstances,  can  look 
through  the  mist  and  mirage  in  which 
habit  forces  us  to  behold  the  distorted 
images  of  things,  and  see  them  really 
as  they  are  I  How  could  the  colony 
be  ruined  ?  there  were  the  same  lands, 
houses  and  people,  corn-fields  and  pas- 
tures, gardens  and  vineyards,  horses 
and  sheep,  and  cattle  as  before  ?  Where, 
then,  was  the  ruin  ?  All  things  were 
cheaper  and  more  abundant  than  be- 
fore,  and,  in  a  short  time,  were  much 
more  equally  distributed ;  that  was  the 
ruin !  One  man,  and  he,  we  are  happy 
to  say,  an  Irishman,  Mr.  O'Brien, 
looked  things  straight  in  the  face,  and 
at  once  effected  a  great  relief.  "  Sheep 
sixpence  a-head,"  said  he,  "  or  half-a. 
crown  a-head  1— come  !  the  wool,  and 
the  hide,  and  the  tallow  are  worth  more 
than  that — I'll  kill  mine,  and  boil  'em 
down  r  He  did  so,  and  established  the 
minimum  price  of  sheep  at  five  shil- 
lings  for  ever  after.  In  a  short  time, 
every  one  was  better  off  than  before,  ex- 
cept a  few,  who,  being  utterly  ruined, 
had  not  energy  or  good  fortune  enough 


to  re-establish  themselves.  The  princi. 
pal  settlers  now  rode  their  horses,  in. 
stead  of  driving  them  in  flashy  car- 
riages ;  they  drank  their  own  pleasant 
wines,  the  produce  of  their  own  Tine- 
yards,  instead  of  logwood  port^  cop- 
peras claret,  and  gooseberry  cham- 
pagne ;  thev  left  off  building,  and  put 
a  roof  on  the  ground-floor,  instead  of 
adding  a  second  story  to  their  man- 
sions; and  they  were  content  to  live 
on  the  produce  of  their  own  lands,  in 
com,  and  beef,  and  mutton.* 
In  1842,  the  first  constitution  was 

? 'anted  to  the  colony.  Under  Sir 
homas  Brisbane,  a  council  had  been 
established,  consisting  of  four  of  the 
heads  of  departments.  This,  under 
Sir  Ralph  Darling,  was  expanded  to 
fifteen,  consisting  of  the  governor, 
seven  Government  officers,  and  seven 
settlers,  selected  by  the  Government. 
In  1842,  a  legislature  of  one  house  was 
constituted,  consisting  of  thirty-six 
members,  —  namely,  six  Government 
officers,  six  Crown  nominees,  and 
twenty-four  elective  members.  **  The 
franchise  was  a  ^20  rental,  or  free- 
hold of  £200  in  value ;  the  qualifica- 
tion for  members,  £2,000,  or  £100  of 
yearly  value." 

We  are  bound  to  say  that  the  first 
legislature  of  New  South  Wales  was  as 
respectable  a  body  of  men,  both  for 
character  and  talent,  and  their  pro- 
ceedings were  marked  by  as  much  pro- 
priety, good  sense,  and  independence, 
as  those  of  any  similar  body  we  ever 
heard  of.  Dr.  Lang  says  there  has 
been  a  falling  off  since  then.  On  this 
point  we  are  by  no  means  inclined  to 
accept  him  as  a  reliable  authority, 
though  our  own  private  information  is 
not  full  enough  to  enable  as  to  contra- 
dict him.  Ilad  he  given  us  some  ao* 
count  of  their  proceedings,  instead  of 
fillino;  up  his  book  with  the  trumpery 
detaUs  of  his  own  election,  the  hustmga 
speeches  he  made,  and  the  mob  popu- 
larity he  obtained,  his  book  would 
have  had  more  value  as  an  authority, 
and  might  have  been  more  oflen  read 
with  pleasure  than  disgust  —  more 
often  quoted  for  its  information,  than 
laughed  at  or  despised  for  its  con- 
temptible egotism  and  absurdity,  f 
Under  Sir  George  Gipps,  the  last  sac- 


*  In  oolonial  phraseology,  at  a  dinner  party  at  a  settler's  house  up  the  ooantiy,  yea  get 
**  roast  motton  at  the  top,  boiled  mutton  at  the  bottom,  and  the  rest  in  camBts." 
t  We  do  not  wish  to  question  Ct.  Lang*8  integrity  or  honesty  of  paipose ;  neither  wooM 
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cessful  efTorts  were  made  at  extending 
the  boundaries  of  geographical  disco- 
very.  H.M.S.  Beagle,  first  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Wickham,  then 
of  Captain  Stokes^  completed  the  sur- 
vey of  the  coasts  of  Australia,  espe- 
ciiuly  along  the  north  and  north-west 
coast.  Several  inlets  of  considerable 
extent  were  discovered,  admitting  of 
navigation  as  far  as  the  tidal  water 
extended,  but  not  one  of  them  had  any 
navigable  body  of  fresh  water  falling 
into  them ;  the  rivers,  except  in  times 
of  flood,  consisting  of  shallow  and  in- 
significant streams,  flowing  over  bars 
and  ledges  of  rock.  It  is  thus  certain 
that  no  large  river,  draining  any  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  continent  of 
Australia,  finds  open  access  to  the  sea. 
The  Beagle  was  relieved  by  H.M.S. 
Fly,  Captain  Blackwood,  and  that 
vessel  by  the  Rattlesnake,  Captain 
Owen  Stanley,  whose  voyages  had  the 
survey  of  the  coral  reefs  on  the  north 
coast,  and  thus  rendering  more  safe 
that  important  tract  for  navigation,  as 
their  prmcipal  objects. 

Inland,  Count  Strzelecki  explored 
Gipps's  Land,  on  the  south-western 
corner  of  the  country,  and  examined 
the  geology  and  physical  geography  of 
a  large  part  of  the  great  eastern  chain 
of  mountains  between  Fort  Philip  and 
Moreton  Bay.  Leichardt  made  his 
arduous  and  important  journey  over- 
land, firom  Moreton  Bay  to  Port  Es- 
sington,  throughout  which,  however, 
he  kept  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
coast.  Sir  T.  Mitchell  made  another 
excursion  from  Sydney  to  the  north- 
west, in  which  he  discovered  a  fine 
river,  the  Victoria,  flowing  into  the 
interior,  which  he  at  first  hoped  would 
run  out  to  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria ; 
but  which  was  afterwards  found,  by 
Mr.  Kennedy,  to  sink  into  the  great 
central  desert  of  Australia. 

This  great  central  desert  had,  in  the 
meantime,  been  penetrated  for  a  con- 
siderable distance,  by  Captain  Sturt, 
who  started  from  Adelaide.  Mr.  £}Te, 
too,  starting  from  the  same  point,  had 


skirted  what  appears  to  be  its  exten- 
sion all  alon^  the  Great  Australian 
Bight,  in  his  desperate  overland  jour- 
ney,  from  South  to  Western  Australia, 
during  which  he  did  not  meet  with  a 
drop  of  running  water,  or  even  a  chan- 
nel for  any  coming  from  the  interior  to 
the  sea.  Finally,  in  1847,  Leichardt 
started  to  cross  the  centre  of  the  coun- 
try, from  Moreton  Bay  to  Swan  River, 
and  is  believed  to  have  perished  with 
all  his  companions  in  the  attempt  to 
traverse  that  Sahara  of  the  South. 

At  the  close  of  Sir  R.  Bourke's  ad- 
ministration, in  18d7>  the  population 
was  85,267;  at  the  close  of  Sir  G. 
Gipps's,  in  1846,  it  was  187,413,  hay- 
ing more  than  doubled  itself  in  the 
meantime.  Sir  G.  Gipps  left  on  July 
11th,  1846,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
present  Governor,  Sir  Charles  Fitzroy, 
on  the  2nd  of  August,  of  that  year. 

We  shall  not  follow  Dr.  Lang  any 
farther  in  his  colonial  history,  which, 
henceforth,  is  a  chronicle  of  scandal, 
rather  than  a  history.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  the  colony  went  on  and  pros- 
pered, quietly  pursuing  the  even  tenor 
of  its  way  till  it  was  astounded  by  the 
gold  discovery  of  185 1 .  Of  this  every 
one  has  now  heard  enough  of  the  de- 
tails, and  of  its  general  results  we  are 
not  yet  in  a  condition  to  speak.* 

By  way  of  rendering  this  little  sketch 
more  complete,  we  may  state  that,  in 
1829,  the  colony  of  Swan  River,  or 
Western  Australia,  was  founded ;  but 
has,  hitherto,  attained  to  but  little  of 
the  prosperity  of  its  more  fortunate 
sisters.  For  this  there  are  many  rea- 
sons, one  of  which  is  its  isolation,  bein^ 
cut  ofiTfrom  the  rest  by  the  great  central 
desert,  as  far  as  land  communication  is 
concerned,  while  the  sea  is  almost  in- 
variably agitated  by  strong  westerly 
gales,  so  that,  for  a  great  part  of  the 
year,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  reach 
Swan  River,  from  the  other  colonies* 
without  ^oing  northabout  through  Tor- 
res' Straits,  and  thus  making  almost  the 
circuit  of  the  whole  continent.  Wes- 
tern Australia,  too,  is  traversed  by  a 


we  take  apon  us  to  assert  that  he  has  always  been  fairly  treated.  He,  doubtless,  was  often 
in  the  right  in  his  disputes  with  official  personages,  and  in  other  matters ;  but  he  is  one  of 
those  men  whose  heat  of  temper,  self-love,  vanity,  and  dogmatism,  make  all  their  proposals 
look  like  those  of  self-interest,  and  incline  mt:u  to  regard  with  distaste  whatever  they 
meddle  with,  llieir  support  of  any  cause  is  the  greatest  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  its 
Buoceao,  or  its  being  entertained  with  favour  by  the  minds  of  reasonable  and  intelligent 
men. 

*  We  could,  indeed,  add  little  to  what  we  have  already  said  on  this  subject.    See  Dublix 
TThivibsity  Magazinr,  Vol.  XXXIX.,  No.  233,  May,  1852. 
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north  and  south  range  of  barren  hills* 
called  the  Darling  ]£inge>  vhile  it  has 
no  harbour,  like  Fort  Jackson,  on  its 
"western  coasts,  which,  near  the  capi- 
tal,  Perth,  are  bordered  by  a  strip  of 
fiand  ten  miles  in  width,  so  loose  and 
deep  as  to  make  the  use  of  wheel-car- 
riages impossible.  Many  of  the  settlers 
there  have  immense  tracts  of  country 
in  their  possession,  much  wealth  in 
flocks  and  herds,  a  rude  abundance  of 
the  absolute  necessaries,  but  no  money 
to  purchase  the  luxuries  or  procure  the 
refinements  of  civilised  life.  Even  the 
capital,  Perth,  has  hitherto  been  but  a 
village.  The  colony  has  lately,  at  its 
own  request,  been  supplied  with  a 
certain  portion  of  convict  labour,  and 
it  appeared  to  us,  when  we  visited  it, 
that  It  was  a  country  which  absolutely 
required  it,  more  especiaUy  for  the 
construction  of  good  roads  and  bridges, 
by  which  the  scattered  districts  of  fer. 
tile  land  might  have  their  intercourse 
facilitated,  and  the  wool  and  other 
produce  of  the  interior  be  more  easily 
Drought  to  the  coast  for  shipment. 

South  Australia,  and  its  capital, 
Adelaide,  were  founded  in  1835,  and, 
though  more  favourably  situated  than 
Swan  River,  and  having  a  more  open 
and  fertile  country,and  better  harbours, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  it  would  have  at- 
tuned its  present  prosperity  had  it  not 
been  for  the  discovery  of  its  rich  cop- 
per mines.  It  is  also  accessible  with 
comparative  facility,  either  bv  sea  or 
by  land,  whether  from  Port  Philip,  hj 
way  of  the  coast  over  the  ''Biscuit 
Plains,*'  or  from  the  more  distant  New 
South  Wales,  down  the  River  Murray. 

Prom  this  cause  alone  it  was  ena- 
bled to  get  its  share  of  the  riches  of  its 
neighbours,  either  in  the  flocks  and 
heiSs  of  former  times,  or  in  the  golden 
treasure  of  the  last  two  years.  It  is 
found,  moreover,  that  beside  the  more 
vulgar  metals  of  copper  and  lead,  it 
has  gold  of  its  own,  which  may,  per- 
haps, some  day  turn  out  as  abunaant 
as  that  of  Victoria  itself. 

Lastly,  in  1851,  the  Port  Philip 
district,  or  all  that  part  of  the  former 
colony  of  New  South  Wales,  which  lies 
south  of  the  River  Murray,  and  be- 
tween Cape  Howe  on  the  east,  and 
the  little  Kiver  Glenelg  on  the  west, 
was  erected  into  an  independent  co- 
lony, under  the  name  of  Victoria,  with 


a  lieutenant-governor  for^  its  hea^t 
and  Melbourne  for  its  capital.  With 
its  wide  tracts  of  fertile  hind,  its  easily 
accessible  country,  its  large  harboors, 
and  its  apparently  boundless  store  of 
gold,  this  colony  seems  destined  to 
take  the  lead  of  all  the  rest  in  wealth 
and  importance,  though  we  fear  the 
present  immigrants  may  be  even  now 
passing  through  a  crisis  of  great  seve- 
rity, owing  to  their  vast  numbers,  and 
the  little  preparation  that  could  be 
made  for  tnem. 

We  have  thus  five  Australian  colo- 
nies, as  follows  :— 


Kame.  Capitol. 

New  South  Wales,  Sydney 


F^oundcd*  AmOm 

^      ,..  1780. 

Tasmania Hobafton,  1804.* 

Swan  River       ...  Perth       ...  1829. 

South  Australia ...  Adelaide  ...  1835. 

Victoria     Melbourne,  183(i.t 

Before  entering  on  the  subject  of 
Tasmania,  we  perhaps  ought  to  say,  tfaAt 
the  second  volume  of  Dr.  Lang's  Hus- 
to^,  and   his    other   work,    headed 
^'Freedom  and  Independence,"   con* 
sist  of  statistical  and  descriptive    ac- 
counts of  New  South  Wales  and  Vic- 
toria, written  in  a  very  rambling  and 
ill-digested  fashion.    There  are  paa- 
sa^s  of  considerable  interest,  and  con- 
taming   much    information    scattered 
here  and  there  among  impertinent  ac- 
counts of  himself  and  hia  doings,  di« 
luted   with  dreary  speculations,  and 
crude  and  impracticable  plans.      lie 
even  publishes  a  map,  on  which  he  has 
chalked  out  in  straight  lines  three  new 
colonies  that  he  proposes  to  call  Cook's 
Land,  Leichardt's  Land,  and  Flinder's 
Land,  the  former  being  part  of  the 
present  New  South  Wales,  and  the  two 
latter  containing  not  a  foot  of  culti- 
vated land,  nor  a  single  European  inha- 
bitant.    He  gives  to  the  seven  colonies 
thus  fi)rmed  the  proposed  title  of  the 
"  Seven  United  Provinces  of  Eastern 
Australia,'*  apparently  fancying  that 
he  will  thus  be  enabled,  with  little 
trouble  to  himself,  to  guide  the  course 
of  future  events,  and  be  hailed  as  the 
prophet  of  future  countries. 

We  are  ereatly  inclined  to  a^pree 
with  much  tliat  he  says  on  the  subject 
of  colonisation,  and  on  the  manage- 
ment of  colonies  in  general,  and  are 
therefore  the  more  annoyed  that  lie 


*  llad«  a  separate  colony  in  1825. 


t  Hade  a  separate  colony  in  1851. 
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should  thus  mar  a  noble  cause  hj  such 
ill-urging  of  it. 

Many  of  his  plans,  toOj  are  formed 
in  utter  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the 
district  he  speaks  of,  as,  for  instance, 
he  confidently  asserts  that  the  whole 
oommerce  of  the  country  will  shortly 
be  cairied  by  a  railway  to  Albert 
Rirer,  a  salt-water  creek  m  an  exposed 
part  of  the  fiat  shore  of  the  Gulf  of 
Carpentaria ;  and  proposes  to  carry 
this  railroad  to  the  eastern  coast,  about 
lat.  16*  or  17*,  where  there  is  no 
harbour  to  receive  it,  and  where  it 
would  have  to  be  carried  over  a  mass 
of  land,  no  part  of  which  b  less  than 
2^000  fbet  higb>  and  which  ends  ab- 
ruptly on  the  ooast  in  the  wildest  and 
most  rugged  precipices  and  ravines. 

In  spite,  however,  of  all  these  errors 
of  judgment,  temper,  and  discretion 
on  the  part  of  Dr.  Ltang,  we  must  still 
say  that  his  books  are  well  worthy  an 
attentive  perusal  by  all  those  who  wish 
to  make  themselves  acquainted  with 
the  country,  and  who  are  able  to  guard 
themselves  against  being  misled  by  his 
prejudices,  and  bewildered  by  his  mis- 
statements. 

Tasmania,  or  Van  Biemen's  Land, 
is  a  triangular-shaped  island,  lying  be- 
tween  the  parallels  of  4 1*  and  44*  south, 
or  about  tne  latitudes  of  the  northern 
part*  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  It  is  a 
hilly  and  mountainous  country,  being, 
in  fact,  but  the  prolongation  of  the 
great  eastern  Coi^dillera,  or  mountain 
ehain  of  Australia,  its  connexion  with 
which  is  marked  by  a  curved  line  of 
high  rocky  granite  islands,  stretching 
across  Bass's  Straits,  from  Cape  Fort- 
land  to  Wilson's  Promontory.  The 
watershed,  or  dividing  ridge  of  Tas- 
mania, runs  from  Cape  Portland  on 
K.E.,  some  distance  down  the  eastern 
coast,  then  makes  a  great  bend  through 
tiie  centre  of  the  country,  and  finally 
Strikes  out  on  the  S.W.  cape.  For 
the  greater  part  of  this  distance  it  tra- 
verses land  from  2,000  to  3,000  feet 
above  the  sea.  On  this  elevated  dis- 
trict are  a  number  of  large  and  beau- 
ful  mountain  lakes,  of  which  Lake 
Sorell,  Great  Lake,  and  Lake  ^  St. 
Clair,  are  the  principal.  The  princi* 
pal  basins  of  drainage  are  that  of  the 


river  Perwent  on  the  8pnt|h^  flow- 
ing into  Storm  Bay,  and  that  of  the 
river  Tamar  on  the  north,  flowing  into 
Port  Dalrymple.  These  receive  the 
waters  of  the  centre  and  the  eastern 
side  of  the  island,  while  those  of  the 
If  est  flow  off  by  a  number  of  ^mailer, 
and  independent  channel^  traversiaff 
wild  and  mountainous  districts,  which, 
are  even  yet  but  little  known.* 

The  mountains  and  ridges,  colonialljr 
called  ^' tiers,"  run  in  various  direo- 
tions,  frequently  enclosing  small,  al- 
most isolated  valleys,  or  bfwins  of  lower' 
land,  which,  from  their  having  a  gently 
undulating  and  lightly  timl^red  sur- 
face, are  known  as  **  plains ;"  all  the 
hills  and  higher  grounds,  except  the 
verv  tops  of  the  mountains,  are  clothed 
witn  vast  unbroken  woods  of  the  sombre 
and  monotonous  gum  tree.  Even  on  the 
most  barren  and  rockiest  slopes  and  de« 
divities,  great  naked  stems  of  mgged- 
barked  gum  trees  form  interminaUe 
vistas  in  every  direction,  while  now  and 
then  from  some  more  lofty  and  open 
brow,  the  eye  wanders  over  a  vast  sea 
of  wood,  spreading  far  and  wide  over 
hill  and  dale,  from  the  waving  forest 
below  to  the  dim  and  misty  ouUine  of 
the  distant  horizon. 

The  shape  of  the  country  is  oflea 
singularly  bold  and  picturesque,  as 
witness  the  following  scraps  of  aescrip- 
tion  from  a  journal  we  have  had  access 
to:— 

**  On  coming  on  deck  soon  after  daybreak 
this  momiog  found  the  ship  passiDg  witbia 
two  milfls  of  the  S.W.  Cape  of  Van  Die- 
men's  Land.  Lofty  barren  moontains  of  bare^ 
whitened,  and  weather-beaten  rock,  ended 
in  dark  broken  precipices,  frowmng  over  a 
wild  and  tnrbnleBt  sea.  The  bills  were 
clothed  and  shrouded  in  mist  and  cloudy 
which  a  fierce  wind  was  driving  along  them, 
and  appeared  utterly  desert  and  inaccessible^ 
while  the  foaming  seas  leapmg  against  the 
dark  cliffs  forbad  all  thought  of  landing.  I 
have  rarely  seen  so  wild  a  scene,  or  one  sq 
apparently  the  constant  abode  of  storm  and 
tempest.^ 
•  •  •  •      .       •  ■ 

"  Storm  Bay  has  the  broken  and  wooded 
hills  of  Bmni'a  Island  on  the  west,  and  on 
the  east  the  dark  oolnmns  and  di£b  of  Gape 
Raoul,  and  tlie  lofty  predpitous  shores  of 
Tasman's  Peninsnla.   Farther  up  it  is  broken 


*  Among  the  few  parties  that  have  penetrated  from  the  settled  part  of  the  coontry  to 
Fort  Macquarrie,  on  the  westem  coast,  was  one  headed  by  Sir  John  Franklin,  when  Go- 
vernor of  Tasmania.  He  was  accompanied  by  Lady  Franklin,  and  a  small  suite,  one  of 
whom  was  Mi^or  G.  Bagot,  the  present  Comptroller  of  the  Household  to  the  Iioid  Iuote« 
nant 
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into  many  bAja  and  channels,  one  of  which 
is  the  month  of  the  Derwcnt  river.  This  is 
at  first  five  miles  in  width,  its  shores  still 
high,  rocky,  and  broken,  and  for  the  most 
part  covered  with  forest,  with  here  and  there 
a  cleared  space  and  the  cottage  of  a  settler." 
•  •  •  •  •  • 

"The  site  of  Hobarton  is  really  very 
fine.  From  the  high  lands  of  the  interior  a 
beaatifnl  valley,  several  miles  in  width, 
comes  winding  towards  the  sea,  with  the 
liver  Derweot  gleaming  in  its  bosom,  now 
reflected  from  the  foot  of  a  woody  hill,  now 
spreading  over  a  wider  space  in  the  centre 
of  the  valley.  On  the  left  bank  the  hills 
are  broken  and  detached,  forming  isolated 
monnds  or  peaks,  or  small  flat-topped  ridges, 
and  none  of  them  exceed  1,200  feet  in  height 
On  the  right  bank,  however,  there  is  a  con- 
nected lofty  ridge,  rising  and  spreading  into 
the  tabolar  mass  of  Monnt  Wellington, 
4,200  feet  high,  wlfich  ends  in  great  vertical 
precipices  of  rudely  colnmnar  greenstone. 
This  bold  rocky  elevation,  often  capped  with 
clouds,  rests  on  a  steep  thickly-wooded  slope, 
Airrowed  by  innumerable  gullies  and  ravines, 
often  of  the  most  difiicuU  and  inaccessible 
character,  and  this,  as  it  approaches  the  river, 
flattens  into  undulating  ground  with  open 
Talleys,  the  seaward  or  river  margin  of  wUch 
18  indented  by  numerous  coves  and  small 
bays.*  Bound  the  head  of  one  of  these 
coves,  and  in  the  little  valley  belonging  to  it, 
lies  Hobarton,  now  spreading  rapidly  its 
large  and  handsome  streets  and  houses  over 
the  higher  undulating  ground  about  it. 
These  houses  have  hitherto  been  built  of 
zed  brick,  but  that  material  is  fast  giving 
way  to  a  handsome  white  stone,  which  is 
Ibund  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and 
even  in  the  town  itself. 

**  The  whole  scenery  sometimes  puts  on  an  as- 
pect of  great  grandeur,  or  even  sublimity,  which 
once  struck  me  on  a  still  summer  evening, 
when  passing  over  some  of  the  lesser  heights 
a  few  miles  off  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
The  red  sun  was  setting  behind  the  huge 
mass  of  Mount  Wellington,  throwing  its  broad 
shadow  over  the  town  and  its  environs,  en- 
gulfing in  its  darkness  all  the  details  of  the 
shipping  and  the  houses,  while  the  thin,  blue 
smoke  of  the  city  floated  like  a  purple  veil 
against  the  black  sides  of  the  precipice 
above.  A  far  off  peak,  just  streaked  with 
snow,  yet  glowed  In  the  sunlight,  which 
played  also  on  the  bends  of  the  river  farther 
up  the  valley,  serving  to  throw  into  yet 
deeper  gloom  the  dark  recesses  that  cowered 
under  the  shadow  of  Mount  Wellington. 

**  The  view  from  the  top  of  the  mountain 
is  likewise  very  interesting.  Ton  scale  its 
summit  by  clambering  over  the  fallen  blocks 
at  a  broken  part  of  the  precipice — each  block 


a  portion  of  a  huge  column  of  greeoRtone,  i^ 
or  eight  feet  in  diameter — and  then  find  your- 
self on  a  broad  plateau,  sloping  towards 
the  west,  partly  covered  by  scrub,  and  rather 
marshy.  Towards  the  west  and  north-west, 
nothing  can  be  seen  but  a  confaaed  aasem- 
blage  of  mountain  summits,  veiy  wild  and 
rugged,  many  of  them  streaked  with  anow 
even  in  the  early  summer,  separated  from 
each  other  by  dark  ravines,  with  jagged  pre- 
cipices, which  were  al)  more  or  leas  clothed 
with  wood.  In  the  opposite  direction  winds 
the  vale  of  the  Derwent,  just  below  your 
feet,  opening  out  into  Storm  Bay,  and  all  the 
multitude  of  bays,  and  inlets,  and  islands 
into  which  the  land  and  water  is  broken  in 
that  direction.  There  are  few  inhabited 
parts  of  the  world  where  the  disposition  of 
land  and  water  is  more  varied  and  inter- 
mingled, or  the  winding  shores  more  scollop- 
ed and  indented  by  coves  and  headland^ 
where  there  are  more  lake-like  bays  and 
island-like  promontories,  or  more  altemaUona 
of  sandy  beach  and  rocky  cliff,  while  the  dark 
woods  mantle  over  all,  and  wave  their  heads 
above  the  yery  surf  of  the  breakers." 

Mrs.  Meredith,  long  ago  fayourably 
known  to  the  public  as  an  artist  and 
poetess  under  her  maiden  name  of 
L.  A.  Twamley,  married,  and  went  with 
her  husband  to  New  South  Wales  in  the 
year  1839.  She  published  an  account 
of  New  South  Wales  in  Murray's  **  Co- 
lonial Library,"  about  the  year  1845, 
which  was  very  favourably  received  at 
the  time. 

Mr.  Meredith,  the  son  of  one  of  the 
early  settlers  of  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
had  established  himself  most  success 
full^  in  New  South  Wales ;  but,  in  the 
panic  of  1842,  his  fortunes  were  wreck- 
ed by  the  failure  of  those  to  whom 
they  were  entrusted ;  and  he  had  again 
to  begin  the  world,  for  which  purpose 
he  returned  with  his  wife  to  Yan  JDie- 
men*s  Land,  and  settled  on  a  part  of 
his  father's  large  property  near  Great 
Swan  Port,  about  the  centre  of  the 
eastern  coast.  In  the  two  volumes  now 
published  by  Mrs.  Meredith,  we  have 
the  continuation  of  her  colonial  expe- 
rience, and  her  observations  upon  the 
natural  features  of  the  country,  on 
some  of  the  more  striking  parts  of  its 
natural  history,  and  on  tne  men  and 
manners,  and  the  state  of  society  she 
found  in  it.  All  these  are  most  grace- 
fully and  graphically  described,  viewed 
with  the  eye  of  an  artist,  and  depicted 


*  Tlie  Derwent  here  is  in  fact  but  an  arm  of  the  sea,  which  flows  for  many  miles  abow 
Hobarton  before  we  come  to  purely  fresh  water. 
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with  the  pen  of  the  accomplished  au- 
thor. 

We  shall^  howerer,  confine  ourselves 
during  the  remainder  of  this  article^ 
principally  to  extractiug  those  passa^s 
which  strike  us  as  most  adapted  to  give 
the  reader  a  notion  of  the  country. 

In  rounding  the  south-eastern  ex- 
tremity of  Tasmaniaj  she  thus  descrihes 
the  scene :— « 

<<  The  coast  rises  considerably  to  the  soathf 
where  the  mountain  range  terminates  ab- 
ruptly in  the  Cape  Pillar — a  grand  basaltic 
predpioe,  or  rather  an  assemblage  of  preci- 
pices, which,  seen  from  the  sea,  every  mo- 
ment assume  some  new  and  more  picturesque 
aspect  Separated  from  the  mainland  only 
by  a  strait  of  half  a  [mUe  in  width,  is  Tas- 
man*s  Island — a  scarcely  less  striking  feature 
in  this  most  grand  scenery  than  the  Cape 
Pillar.  Like  it,  the  island  is  composed  of 
basaltic  columns,  though  on  a  less  stupendous 
scale,  but  exceedingly  fantastic  in  form,  par- 
ticularly on  the  southern  side,  where  the  ta- 
per spires  and  pinnacles  seem  a  part  of  some 
ancient  Gothic  edifice,  some  *  Lindisfame,*  or 
•Tintem*  of  by-gone  glory;  whilst,  as  we 
gained  a  broader  view  of  the  cape,  it  assumed 
the  appearance  of  a  fortification,  a  wall  and 
aea-ward  tower  at  the  north-east  end  being 
slngnlarly  well  defined.  When  parallel  wi& 
the  strait,  we  gained  through  it  a  fine  view 
of  another  high  basaltic  promontory,  Cape 
Baonl — the  entrance  to  Port  Arthur  being 
between  the  two.  But  this  was  soon  lost, 
and  the  island  seemed  to  fold  in,  as  it  were, 
with  the  westerly  difis  of  the  cape,  nntU,  in 
a  south  view,  they  formed  one  towering,  stu- 
pendous mass  of  dark  rocks,  most  richly 
tinged  with  the  changeful  rose-colour,  and 
purple  and  gold  of  the  sunset's  glorious  hues, 
which  shone  forth  in  stQi  greater  lustre  from 
contrast  with  the  deep  chasms  and  ravines, 
which  were  in  almost  black  shadow,  and 
with  the  white-crested  billows  of  the  blue 
sea,  that  dashed  tbeur  glittering  spray  high 
over  the  broken  crags.  It  was  a  scene  never 
to  be  fufgotten.  I  have  heard  much  of  the 
grandeur  of  the  *  North  Cape'  at  midnight, 
but  would  not  lose  my  memory  of  Cape  Pil- 
lar at  snnset  for  all  the  icy  glitter  of  that 
more  renowned  scene." 

After  staying  some  time  in  Hobar- 
ton,  they  set  out  for  the  estate  of  Mr. 
Meredith,  senior,  called  Cambria,  on 
the  shore  of  Oyster  Bay.  The  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  account  of  her 
journey,  will  serve  both  to  give  some 
notion  of  the  features  of  the  country, 
and  some  idea  of  the  style  of  travelling 
in  a  colony  where  once  the  main  line 
of  road  is  quitted : — 

"  Leaving  the  Eastern  Marshes  the  follow- 
ing morning,  we  again  pursued  our  way 


through  the  Bush,  over  as  wretched  roads  as 
heretofore,  and  by  noon  had  reached  the  foot 
of  the  Sugarloaf  Mountain,  a  most  formid- 
able part  of  our  journey. 

"  A  high  and  rugged  mountain-tier  wholly 
encompasses  the  fertile  district  of  Great  Swan 
Port  on  the  land  side,  rendering  it  imperative 
upon  us  to  scale  it  at  some  point ;  and  alter 
much  deliberation,  and  many  inquiries  as  to 
what  bridges  were  broken  (such  bridges,  too, 
a  Welsh  pony  would  scarcely  trust  them  in 
their  best  days)  and  what  gullies  were  altered 
by  the  floods,  and  what  new  fences  now 
crossed  old  roads,  whether  such  could  be 
pulled  down  to  pass  through  (the  putting  up 
again  after  passing  being  a  point  of  honour 
with  respectable  travellers,  who  do  as  they 
would  be  done  by),  and  where  certain  slip- 
rails  were  to  be  found,  and  where  we  must 
*look  out  for  the  bull-dog  that  was  always 
loose,'  and  other  pleasant  little  items  of  pre- 
liminary information  essential  to  be  acquired. 

"  After  all  was  canvassed,  the  Sugarloaf 
route  was  decided  on  as  the  best.  My 
readers  will  be  kind  enough  to  imagine,  if 
they  will  journey  with  me  to  the  end,  what 
the  other  routes  must  be.  There  was  an 
alternative  proposed  of  *  taking  the  Thumbs 
for  it* — a  part  of  the  ridge  with  three  hum- 
mocks called  the  *  Three  Thumbs,*  being 
sometimes  traversed  instead  of  the  Sugarloaf 
but  the  latter  was  finally  preferred. 

"  Here,  then^  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
we  first  forded,  and  then  halted  beside  a 
beautiful  picturesque  stream,  which,  with 
the  whole  scene,  strongly  reminded  me  of 
spots  in  North  Wales,  or  on  the  Wye  abovo 
Bhaiadre — dear  old  names,  how  pleasant  it 
is  to  write  them  once  again,  and  how  almost 
impossible  to  believe  that  thirteen  long  years 
have  passed  over  my  head  since  I  wrote 
about  them  first  Huge  rocks  here  and 
there  interrupted  the  course  of  the  bright 
little  river,  round  which  it  guiigled  and 
foamed  in  the  true  trout  stream  style ;  shrubs 
and  trees  hung  over  and  dipped  into  its  dear, 
dark,  shady  pools,  that  reflected  in  dancing 
pictures  the  high  and  frowning  mountain- 
peaks  around:  exquisite  flowering  plants, 
one  a  tree  veronica,  with  bright^polished 
foliage,  and  a  profusion  of  lovely  sprigs  of 
ultra-marine  eye  blossoms,  grew  close  beside 
us,  as  we  spread  our  repast  on  the  broad, 
flat,  mossy  stones,  and  with  our  wine  cooling 
in  the  river,  and  our  cups  brimful  of  the  crys- 
tal water,  wo  were  fast  growing  luxurious 
in  our  notions,  when,  as  if  to  realise  our 
Welsh  mountain  reminiscences,  a  cloud 
which  I  had  once  or  twice  glanced  at  some- 
what suspiciously,  poured  down  upon  us  in 
a  veritable  moimtain  shower;  but  it  soon 
passed  over,  and  the  sun  shone  out  brightly, 
making  all  the  little  twinkling  diamond 
drops  in  the  flowers  glitter  and  dance,  as  if 
in  enjoyment  of  our  temporary  discomfiture. 

**  Luncheon  being  finished,  and  knives, 
forks,  cups,  and  *  table  service '  packed  up, 
I  set  off  as  usual  in  advance,  with  the  chUd 
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and  irarae,  to  climb  the  mountain  on  foot, 
the  road  bdng  too  du^tinct  to  be  miBtaken 
even  by  so  obtuse  a  bnsh-traveller  as  myself. 
We  plodded  on  and  on,  sometimes  pausing 
to  listen  for  the  horses  or  carriage  behind, 
and  then  hastening  on  again,  to  walk  as  far 
as  possible  before  it  overtook  us,  in  mercy 
both  to  the  poor  horses  and  to  the  child*  A 
most  fearful  ravine  soon  yawned  before  my 
feet,  far  deeper,  and  steeper,  and  wider  than 
any  yet  passed,  and  with  only  a  crazy  bridge 
of  long,  thin  poles  thrown  across  and  turfed 
over.  Many  of  the  poles  were  broken,  and 
most  of  the  turf  fallen  away,  so  that  it  was 
little  more  than  a  net-work  of  holes ;  even  I 
could  not  step  lightly  and  quickly  over 
without  risk  and  fear,  and  I  paused  some 
minutes  on  the  edge,  hoping  the  carriage 
party  would  come,  and  t]^at  I  might 
know  if  they  attempted  to  cross,  and  whe- 
ther this  seeming  impossibility  would  be  ac- 
complished as  so  many  others  had  been ;  but 
hearing  nothing  approach,  we  again  pro- 
ceeded on  the  steepest  part  of  the  ascent 
Here  the  road  winds  to  and  fro  along  the 
ridge  of  the  mountain,  and  most  unaccount- 
ably passes  nearly  over  its  ])eak,  much  in  the 
same  style  as  Major  Mitchell's  Blue  Mountain 
track.  A  wide  extent  of  hUla  and  vales, 
or  rather  ravines,  spread  far  around  and  be- 
neath, an  robed  in  dim-hued  forests,  whicb 
in  the  distance  looked  brown  and  rusty,  and 
the  nearer  portions  only  displayed  the  skele- 
ton forms  of  the  universal  gum  trees  in  a 
more  gaunt  and  unpleasing  aspect  —  so 
gaunt,  and  grim,  and  gnarled  were  they, 
with  such  vicious  twists  end  doublings  in 
their  grey  white  trunks,  such  misshapen 
caricatures  of  arms  and  legs  scrambling  aU 
abroad,  such  odd  little  holes  and  clefts,  mak- 
ing squmting  eyes  and  gaping  mouths  in 
«lvish  faces,  with  scratchy,  scrubby-looking 
wigs  of  diy  leaves ;  and  they  had  altogether 
80  disreputable  and  unmeaning  an  aspect, 
that  if  they  had  incontmently  joined  over 
my  head  in  a  Walpurgis  dancing  party,  it 
Would  only  have  seemed  a  natural  and  suit- 
able proceeding. 

"Here  and  there  portions  of  the  rocky 
cliffi  that  overhung  the  road  assumed  strange 
and  picturesque  forms,  sometimes  drap^ 
with  creeping  plants,  or  clasped  around  in  a 
rugged  embrace  by  long- armed  forest  tree 
roots,  knotted  over  them  like  mighty  cables. 
I  was  growing  very  weary,  and  the  utterly 
helpless  loneliness  of  the  situation  I  had  so 
indefatigably  waD^ed  into  began  to  impress 
me  with  no  very  cheerful  feelings,  for  there 
was  no  human  bemg  within  call,  save  my 
frightened  maid,  to  have  offered  us  assist- 
ance, had  any  of  the  bushrangers,  then  said 
to  be  numerous  in  the  colony,  chanced  to 
pounce  upon  us.  Even  the  worst  of  these 
desperadoes  are,  however,  generally  respect- 
ftil  towards  females.  Nevertheless,  I  grew 
*  horribly  afeard,'  and  my  efforts  to  assume 
an  air  of  courageous  indifference  were,  1  have 
no  doubt,  grim  and  lamentable  failures. 


**To  return,  at  all  events,  wmild  have 
been  useless  folly,  and  to  stand  still  nearly 
as  bad ;  so  on  we  climbed — still  up,  up,  up 
—along  that  ever-turning,  and  as  it  secjued, 
never-ending  ascent,  and  it  was  not  till  ws 
had  got  close  to  the  brow  of  the  mooDtain 
that  Mr.  Meredith  and  the  *  carawa '  reaciied 
us. 

"  A  rest  on  the  sommit  was  as  needful  for 
the  poor  horses  as  it  was  welcome  to  me,  and 
a  cup  of  sparkling  water  from  a  spring  dose 
by  was  ddidously  cool  and  refreshing  to  my 
parched  Ups,  as  I  sat  panting  *on  a  log.' 

"  And  now  began  the  worst  part  of  the 
day*s  journey ;  having  with  a  world  of  troo* 
ble  succeeded  in  getting  to  the  top  of  the 
hiU,  naturally  the  next  thing  to  be  done  was 
to  get  to  the  bottom  again.  We  young 
country  folks  never  adopt  your  mean  middle 
courses,  or  go  sneaking  round  a  bill  half  way 
down;  if  a  thing  u  to  be  done,  we  do  it 
manfully,  in  the  most  difficult  possible  man- 
ner, snd  if  people  wmt  go  over  monntain- 
tiers,  why  of  course  they  like  to  make  much 
of  the  treat,  and  go  as  high  up  as  they  can ! 
At  least  such  seems  the  principle  on  wliidi 
all  mountain  zoads  are  laid  out  in  this 
oountiy. 

<*Tb6  road  by  whidi  we  ascended  was  a 
^made'  one,  and  tolerably  good;  but  from 
the  opposite  ride  the  pioneers  of  the  wilder- 
ness seemed  to  have  shrunk  aghast,  and  lift 
their  task  in  sheer  despair.  The  descent,  as 
I  viewed  it,  seemed  all  but  perpendicular 

"  I  know  that  people  skilled  in  theories 
and  calculations  say  that  an  angle  of  15°  is 
tlie  steepest  ascent  that  a  man  can  walk  np^ 
but  as  no  one  that  I  know  of  has  ssoertained 
the  precise  degree  of  slope  for  bodies  to  roll 
down,  I  csnnot  in  this  instsnce  leoogoise  the 
rule.  Certsin  it  is,  that  our  descent  of  the 
Sugarloaf  well  might  be  likened  to  that  of 
flies  creeping  down  a  real  one^  and  the  whole 
broadside  of  the  moontain  being  thickly 
strewn  with  loose,  sharp  stones,  was  rendered 
doubly  dangerous  to  traverse.  My  year's 
inactivity  in  New  South  Wales  bad  qioiled 
my  good  old  English  habits  of  walking,  and 
I  was  too  much  exhausted  to  crawl  further 
on  foot,  so  I  was  oompelled  to  cling  to  the 
carriage.  I  cannot  say  I  sat  in  it,  but 
crouched  on  the  foot-mg,  dasping  b^y  in 
one  arm,  whilst  1  held  tightly  on  with  the 
other,  not  daring  to  glance  beAwe  me  at  the 
abyss  below.  A  strong  rope  was  fastened  to 
the  back  of  the  vdride,  to  wfaieh  our  stal- 
worth  brother  lent  all  his  weight  and  strength 
in  holding  the  caniage  b^{  my  m^d, 
meanwhile,  led  his  horee  (nuich  as  Mr* 
Winkle  might  have  done),  at  the  imminent 
peril  of  her  own  toes ;  and  so,  with  infinite 
terror  and  no  disaster,  we  arrived  safely  at 
the  bottom.  Many  times  in  the  course  of 
the  journey  we  had  recourse  to  ropes  hdd  in 
the  same  manner  on  either  side  to  prevent  an 
upset,  for  the  ^ridelteg'  hills  in  the  Bush 
roads  not  bemg  cut  or  terraced  to  fium 
levels,  the  slope  is  often  too  great  for  • 
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-vehicle  to  travetBe  without  great  riak  of  oyer- 
'l>alanciiig. 

"  'During  this  memorable  deeoent  of  -the 
Sugarloaf,  my  attention  vna  called  to  the 
l>eautifal  view  which  at  one  point  appeared 
over  the  sombre   forest  foregromid.    Thb 
-^raa  a  lovely  glimpse  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
oalm  and  sunny,  with  the  bold,  precipitous 
clifis  of  Maria  Island  rising  grandly  in  the 
distance,  and  the  more  varied  outline  of  the 
Scbontens   stretching  away  to  the  north. 
Seautlful  as  it  was,  and  long  as  I  could 
imd»  other  chtmmstanccs  have  gazed  upon 
it,  I  felt,  and  I  fear  somewhat  ungraciously 
declared,  that  the  sight  of  a  single  chimney 
of  our  father's   residence  —  the  so  desired 
Laven  whither  we  were  bound — would  have 
seemed  lovelier  in  my  eyes  at  that  moment 
than  the  most  exquidte  scenery  that  moun- 
tains aAd  ocean  ever  composed.** 

Some  miles  further  on>  on  the  sub- 
sequent day's  journey»  they  crossed 
some  ''Bocky  hills"  that  jut  out  upon 
the  coasty  the  scenery  of  which  is  thus 
graphically  described : — 

''Far  bdow  our  narrow  track  the  sorf 
dashed  against  the  cliffs,  its  continuous  roar 
reaching  us  in  a  hollow  murmur,  and  the 
bright  waters  of  Oyster  Bay,  blue  as  the  sky 
above  them,  spread  forth  hi  the  most  perfect 
bay-form  I  have  ever  seen.  The  lofty  Schou- 
ten  jnomontoiy,  with  its  long  range  of  craggy 
granite   peaks,    and  the  Schonten  Island, 
equally  picturesque,  stretching  away  south- 
wards, from  the  point  of  the  mainland,  form 
the  IhniU  of  the  bay  opponte  to  the  rocky 
hills,  whilst  round  the  head  of  this  silvery, 
bine,  dainty  nook  of  ocean,  lies  a  fine  tract  of 
low  land  (the  estate  of  Cambria),with  densely- 
wooded  tiers  of  hills  rising  behind.     South- 
ward of  the  Schoutens,  the  small  island 
called  the  White  Rock,  or  more  generally  in 
maps,    'Isle  des  Phoqnes,*  rises   abruptly 
from  the  sea.     It  is  not  more  than  a  mile 
and  a-half  in  circumference,  and  was  for- 
merly the  resort  of  a  great  number  of  seals, 
which  have  been  almost  wholly  destroyed ; 
and  now  the  only  residents  there  are  the  pro- 
digioos  multitudes  of  sea-fowl,  of  all  descrip- 
tiona,  which  inhabit  the  crags,  and  clefts,  and 
strange,  intricate  caverns  of  this  almost  Inac- 
cessible rock,  which  rises  perpendicularly  from 
the  water ;  and  as  the  waves  rise  and  fall 
from  twenty  to  thirty  feet,  the  only  mode  of 
access  for  persons  visiting  it,  is  to  leap  from 
the  boat  when  at  the  top  of  a  swell,  and 
ligfating  bare-footed  on  the  slippery  rocks 
8craml&  up  them — a  &vourite  amusement 
with  my  husband  some  few  years  ago ;  and  I 
delight  now  to  hear  his  vivid  descriptious  of 
the  nights  he  has  sometimes  passed  there 
watching  the  seals  come  in  £ix>m  t^e  sea  to 
suckle  their  young,  listening  to  the  conversa- 
tion of  the '  old  wigs,*  as  the  males  are  term- 
ed, or  witnesfling  max  fearful  engagements, 


for  they  fight  tremendously,  tearing  each 
other  in  the  most  savage  manner,  till  the 
thick,  fat,  blubbery  skin  hangs  about  them  in 
absolute  tatters.  At  sunset,  too,  and  all 
night  long,  the  sea  birds  come  flocking  home, 
uttering  their  ceaseless  cries,  and  seeking 
their  respective  holes  and  nests,  with  a  noisy, 
bustling,  fearless,  hurry-skurry,  not  heeding, 
in  the  least,  the  presence  of  strangers,  bat 
flying  against  them,  or  running  under  their 
legs ;  and  through  the  night  strange,  wild 
sounds  are  heard — the  deep  bark  of  tlie  seals ; 
the  screams,  cries,  and  soil  musical  tones  of 
the  birds ;  the  moaning  of  the  winds ;  and 
the  hollow  booming  and  dashing  of  the  sea 
against  the  rocks,  and  in,  and  through,  and 
all  amongst  its  labyrinthine  caves  and  grot- 
toes, that  nothing  but  a  wave  or  a  fish  ever 
penetrated.** 

After  a  residence  of  some  time  at 
Cambria^  they  made  one  day  a  pic-nic 

Sarty  to  ride  round  the  head  of  Caster 
lay,  and  visit  the  Schonten  Islands^ 
from  the  account  of  which  party  we 
extract  the  following  scraps  :*- 

"  The  grand  view  before  us,  of  the  Schon- 
ten range,  grew  more  and  more  distinct  and 
beautifdl  as  we  advanced,  and  the  smi  rose 
higher.  The  mountainous  chain  or  group  of 
the  Schoutens  is  most  picturesquely  composed : 
the  mainland  portion  commences  next  the 
mouth  of  Swan  Port,  in  three  chief  eminences, 
running  nearly  parallel  east  and  west ;  these 
are  connected  by  a  narrow  isthmus  of  low 
land,  running  from  theur  western  side  with 
another  group  of  sublime  bare  granitic  peaks, 
trending  to  the  south,  and  between  which 
and  the  triple  mount,  the  bright  blue  waves 
of  the  Pacific  flows  into  '  Wineglass '  Bay 
r*Thoum*8  Bay*  of  the  published  maps). 
A  strait  called  the  *  Schonten  Passage,*  sepa- 
rates these  kindred  crags  from  the  Schonten 
Island,  which  stretches  away  still  farther 
south,  its  swelling  heights  and  almost  inac- 
cessible rocky  ranges  crowned  by  lofty 
dome-shaped  mounts,  and  its  southern  extre- 
Jidty  ending  in  an  abrupt  precipitous  bluff. 

''  Beyond  all  these  we  saw  Maria  Island, 
rifling  high  and  shadowy  in  the  morning- 
light,  and  the  *  White Kock  *  ('  Isle  des  Pho- 
qnes *)  gleaming  like  the  sail  of  a  ship,  as  it 
caught  the  first  sunbeams  on  its  steep,  fort- 
like sides. 

Behind  ns,  the  lower  view  had  dwindled  al- 
most into  insignificance — Swansea  and  the 
neighbouring  little  bays  and  points  bdng  al- 
most lost ;  but  abo^e  them  were  now  seen 
ranges  of  the  lofty  mountain  tiers  in  the  in- 
terior, clothed  in  the  usual  sombre  hues  of  the 
forest,  with  the  moniing  vapours  still  hang- 
ing round  them  in  gauzy  mists,  or  rolling 
upward,  brightened  1^  the  early  sunbeams. 

*'  On  arriving  at  the  mouth  of  Swan  Port, 
we  foimd  a  boat  awaiting  us,  and  quickly 
deserted  our  jaunting-car,  leaving  the  groom 
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to  take  care  of  the  horsea,  whose  comfort  had 
also  beea  cared  for,  and  a  good  feed  of  cora 
carried  with  us  for  them  to  discuss  in  our 
absence.  The  cloaks  and  boxes  being  trans- 
ferred to  oar  new  conveyance,  we  embarked 
to  cross  over  to  the  *•  Old  Fishery  Bay,* 
where  one  of  Mr.  G.  Meredith*8  whaling 
stations  was  formerly  situated.  The  view 
up  Swan  Port  was  now  added  to  the  grand 
mountain  landscape  I  have  attempted  to 
sketch,  and  most  entirely  I  enjoyed  the  new 
and  beautiful  scene. 

**  The  sea  here  was  perfectly  translucent, 
and  the  white  granite  sand  at  the  bottom  so 
bright,  that,  on  looking  down,  a  whole  world 
of  strange  and  exquisite  things  were  clearly 
visible.  We  gazed  upon  forests  of  broad- 
leaved  trees  of  sea-weed,  their  strong  roota 
clasping  the  rocks  some  fathoms  below,  and 
their  thick,  roimd  stems  ascending  through 
the  clear  water  to  within  a  foot  or  two  of  the 
surface,spreading  forth  their  broad,  long,graoe- 
fully- curved,  slowly  waving  leaves  in  perpe- 
tual undulations,  as  if  each  were  instinct  with 
indindual  life,  and  all  blended  together  in  a 
grave  and  gentle  dance.  Among  the  leaves 
of  these  marine  forests,  glided  bright,  silver 
glancing  filmy-finned  fish,  and  when  we 
sailed  past  these,  and  came  over  portions 
of  the  sand  where  no  kelp  grew,  we  saw  gi- 
gantic sea-stars  spreading  their  bng  arms 
out,  purple  and  red ;  and  shells  and  more 
fish  glancing  and  darting  to  and  fro  so 
temptingly,  diat  our  party  proposed  catch- 
ing some ;  and  in  a  moment,  three  or  four 
hooks  and  lines  were  over  the  side,  the  boat- 
man being  well  provided  with  sea  stores. 
Before  I  had  watched  one  of  them  sink  near 
the  bottom,  two  or  three  others  were  pulled 
up  with  fine  fish,  of  a  kind  called  here 
*  flat  heads,'  a  name  tolerably  descriptive  of 
their  forms — the  head  is  broad  and  flat,  the 
eyes  prominent  and  placed  on  the  top,  the 
body  narrows  from  thence  to  the  tail,  and  is 
armed  with  several  strongi  sharp  spines.  So 
eagerly  did  these  poor  *  flat  beads '  take  the 
bait,  that  a  dozen  might  be  seen  hurrying  to 
each  hook,  as  it  was  lowered,  and  all  the 
fishers  had  to  do  was  to  drop  their  lines  and 
pull  them  up  again.  About  ten  minutes 
thus  employed  served  to  furnish  such  an 
abundant  supply,  that  it  was  decided  we 
should  not  bestow  any  more  time  on  the 
sport,  and  we  proceeded  on  our  way. 

*<  We  now  began  to  climb  rather  a  steep 
ascent,  our  purpose  being  Co  mount  up  be- 
tween the  western  and  middle  peaks  of  the 
Triad,  and  from  the  top  of  the  gully  look 
over  into  Wineglass  Bay,  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean ;  so  on  we  went  with  high  resolves  for 
the  execution  of  the  project  The  gully  varied 
considerably  in  width,  and  often  in  the  nar- 
rowest places  we  found  huge  blocks  of  granite 
had  tumbled  pell-mell  into  the  gorge,  some 
being  as  large  as  a  house,  and  from  that  size 
downwards.  Our  rough  scramble  up  this  wild 
gully  was  amply  rewarded  when  we  reached 
the  top,  and  resting  on  a  fantastic  perch  of 


rocks  and  roots  of  trees,  I  had  time  to  look 
calmly  about  me  and  enjoy  the  splendid  view. 
**  On  either  side  of  the  ravine  rose  the 
toweruig  summits  of  the  mountain,  bare 
masses  of  granite  heaped  up  on  high,  like 
giant  altars,  or  rising  abruptly  from  belts  of 
shrubs  and  trees,  like  ancient  fortress  walls 
and  turrets.  But  the  downward  and  onward 
view  was  like  enchantment !  Far  below  my 
griddy  perch  (from  which  to  the  sea  level 
the  steep,  craggy  side  of  the  mountain  waa 
fringed  with  a  various  growth  of  forest  trees 
and  shrubs)  lay  calmly  slumbering  in  the 
bright  sunshine,  that  bright  and  beautiful 
nook  of  the  Pacific,  named  Wineglass  Bay. 
We  could  see  the  silvery  circles  of  the  tide 
break  on  the  white  beach,  but  only  a  moat 
attentive  ear  could,  at  that  height,  detect 
the  low  whispering  sound  they  made.  Be- 
yond the  beach  a  g^reen  grassy  slope  raa 
back  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  which  rose 
majestically  to  an  altitude  of  many  hundred 
feet,  the  lower  and  less  steep  portions  clothed 
with  forest,  and  their  bare  lofty  conical  peaksi^ 
pointing  to  the  douds :  countless  points  and 
promontories  stretched  out  into  the  bay, 
some  crowned  with  fiintastic  rocks,  that 
looked  like  forts  and  castles,  these  oonttnued 
one  beyond  another  into  the  clear,  blue  dia- 
tance,  where  one  little  Island  stood  alone  as 
if  to  mark  the  union  of  the  fidiy  bay  with 
the  broad,  bright,  blue  Pacific." 

They  settled  down  on  a  tract  of 
ground^  between  the  junction  of  two 
small  rivers,  to  which  they  gave  the 
name  of  Spring  Yale.  The  authoress 
gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  their 
operations  in  building  and  establishing 
their  cottage,  and  clearing  and  cultu 
vating  their  farms,  and  of  their  various 
adventures  and  perils  from  floods  and 
other  accidents.  Afler  a  residence  of 
some  years  in  this  spot,  Mr.  Meredith 
accepted  the  magistracy  of  Port  Sor- 
rell,  on  the  north  side  of  the  island, 
and  their  journey  to  that  place  gave 
Mrs.  Meredith  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
other  parts  of  the  island.  As  their  way 
again  led  them  through  comparatively 
unsettled  tracts,  away  from  the  few 
main  lines  of  road  that  have  been 
finished  in  the  country,  they  met  with 
their  full  share  of  toil  and  difilculty  on 
their  journey,  from  the  account  of 
which  we  select  the  following  passages. 

They  travelled  in  a  sort  of  strong 
jaunting-car,  with  two  horses  driven 
tandem- wise. 

After  traversing  the  mountain  tiers 
that  environ  the  Great  Swan  Port  dis- 
trict,  they  fall  into  the  lower  ground  on 
the  other  side,  and  after  passing  several 
streams  and  swamps  by  various  expe- 
dients, they  come  to  a  spot  where-* 
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"  One  most  horrible  black  morass  spread 
oat  before  tis,  orer  a  length  and  breadth  of 
some  acres,  rendering  any  avoidance  of  it  by 
walkmg  over  utterly  hopeless,  and,  after  a 
brief  contemplative  pause,  Mr.  Meredith 
urged  the  horses  straight  on.  In  they 
plunged,  nearly  up  to  the  shafts  in  a  sable 
sea  of  something  very  like  bird-lime,  and  I 
cannot  now  remember  without  horror  my 
(by  no  means  groundless)  dread  lest  we 
should  be  smothered,  or  that  the  traces  should 
break,  as  the  good  horses  dragged,  and  strug- 
gled, and  floundered  on;  but  at  last  they 
rose  again  upon  the  hard  ground  and  puU^ 
OS  safely  out. 

"  As  we  drove  pleasantly  along  *  St.  Paul's 
Plains,'  fully  appreciating  the  comfort  of 
hard  firm  ground,  albeit  sometimes  rough 
with  rocks,  my  attention  had  for  some  mi- 
nutes been  engrossed  by  the  graceful  outlines 
of  the  distant  hills  on  our  left,  and  in  watch- 
ing the  changes  of  effect  caused  by  the  pas- 
sage of  clouds  across  the  simlight,  when,  on 
looking  again  to  the  right,  I  involuntarily 
uttered  a  cry  of  astonishment  and  delight. 
Beyond  a  sort  of  promontory,  in  which  one 
hilly  range  abruptly  ended,  had  arisen,  as  if 
by  enchantment,  a  living  picture  of  the  snowy 
Alps ! — a  distant  lofty  expanse  of  crag,  and 
battlement  and  peak,  all  white  and  dazzling 
in  silvexy  snow,*  amidst  which  the  steep  sides 
of  some  mighty  buttress-like  rocks  showed 
black  as  jet,  and  the  deep  blue  unclouded  sky 
crowned  this  glorious  scene ;  which,  I  sup- 
pose, was  yet  the  more  charming  to  me  as 
bemg  wholly  unexpected.  My  new  moun- 
tain friend  was  the  Tasmanian  Ben  Lomond, 
the  lordly  chief  of  a  great  mountain  group 
in  the  north-east  of  our  beautiful  island." 

The  end  of  this  journey  giyes  us  a 
«)od  idea  of  a  night  ride  through  a 
Tasmanian  forest,  oyer  a  low,  moist 
plain: — 

'*  Gigantic  gum  trees  rose  on  every  side, 
and  in  every  variety  that  such  tall,  straight, 
bare  gaunt  things  can  exhibit ;  for  handsome 
as  tmgh  gum  trees  frequently  are,  and  thick 
foliaged  and  massive  in  their  sombre  hues, 
those  which  grow  clustered  in  the  forest  are 
almost  invariably  ugly,  and  these  were  so 
dose  together  that  it  was  only  possible  to  see 
around  for  a  short  distance,  and  so  destitute 
of  leaf  and  branch,  for  a  height  of  fifty  or 
seventy  feet,  that  nothing  but  timber  seemed 
to  shut  in  the  view,  except  where  a  stray 
lightwood  or  wattle  brought  the  welcome  re- 
li^of  foliage  to  the  drear  grey  wall  of  upright 
trunks.  Unhappily  they  were  not  all  upright ; 
the  fisllen  ones  giving  us  infinitely  more 
trouble  than  the  serried  ranks  standing;  the 
car  often  having  to  make  long  detours  to  get 


round  them  amidst  dead  wood,  holes,  bogs, 
and  all  imaginable  obstacles. 

"Everything  around  us  was  cold,  damp, 
dark,  and  gloomy.  Hideous  fungi  of  all  va- 
rieties of  shape  and  colour,  clustered  beneath 
the  wet  half- charred  logs,  or  inside  the  hol- 
low trees,  as  if  they  knew  themselves  to  be 
unfit  to  meet  the  light  of  day,  or  even  the 
twilight  of  the  forest,  so  disgusting  were  they 
in  their  livid,  bloated,  venomous-looking 
swarms. 

"  By  the  time  we  arrived  in  sight  of  a 
lonely  stock-hut,  supposed  to  be  six  miles 
from  our  future  residence,  the  sun  set,  and  as 
to  drive  in  the  dark,  through  the  standing 
forest  and  over  the  prostrate  one,  was  a  sheer 
impossibility,  it  had  been  determined  to  leave 
the  car  here  in  the  care  of  our  old  servant  and 
his  gun,  until  the  morning,  and  make  our  way 
in  the  dark  on  horseback.  Our  new  ally,  *  Syd- 
ney Bill,*  led  the  way,  and  kindly  volunteered 
to  take  charge  of  the  baby  who  bad  at  last 
been  wearied  of  his  jolting  journey,  and  for 
some  time  had  cried  piteonsly ;  but  his  new 
rough-looking  nurse  held  him  so  tenderly, 
and  the  walk  of  the  quiet  horse  was  so  much 
more  easy  in  motion  than  the  unequal  one  of 
the  car,  that  the  poor  weaiy  child  went  quietly 
to  sleep,  and  worthy  *  Bill*  won  my  enduring 
thankfulness. 

"  Mr.  Meredith  took  George  before  him  on 
his  fine  tall  horse,  and  rode  next  in  the  caval- 
cade; I  followed,  and  the  maid  and  boy 
mounted  on  the  tandem  horses,  closed  the 
procession.  We  proceeded  in  ^Indian  file,* 
endeavouring  to  keep  on  the  narrow  track,  of 
little  more  than  a  foot  wide,  which  was  aU 
the  road  our  bush  route  displayed. 

"In  the  forest  the  usual  half  twilight  is, 
after  sunset,  so  rapidly  changed  to  perfect 
darkness  that  my  somewhat  short-sighted 
eyes  soon  lost  Mr.  Meredith,  whose  dark 
horse  and  dark  clothes  wereundistinguishable 
to  me  from  the  rest  of  the  palpable  gloom 
around ;  and  I  several  times  got  off  the  track 
until  I  sent  the  groom  on  before  me,  and  as 
the  horse  he  rode  was  a  light  grey  I  could 
then  just  discern  a  patch  of  something  less 
black  than  the  surrounding  inky  void  moving 
a-head,  which  I  followed  with  literally  blind 
confidence.  Every  now  and  then  my  hus- 
band's voice  reached  me,  giving  some  direc- 
tion or  warning,  sometimes  sounding  from 
below,  crying — 'Mind  this  steep  (pilly! 
When  at  the  bottom  keep  to  the  right  for  a 
few  paces,  then  turn  to  the  left  or  you  will 
be  in  the  bog!*  A  little  further  on  came 
another  mud  hollow,  and  with  it  the  good  ad- 
vice, not  easy  to  follow  in  the  dark,  *  Keep 
in  the  middle  here! — there  are  deep  holes 
on  both  sides  V 

"  Shortly  after  a  quick  sharp  *  co-ee  1*  and 
*  stoop  your  head  well,  here  are  some  very 


*  This  apparently  was  in  S^tember,  answering  to  our  May ;  none  of  the  snow  would  remain 
throughout  the  summer. 
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low  branches  to  go  under/  and  as  I  could  not 
possibly  know  the  exact  whereabonts  of  these 
treacherons  bonghs,  I  lay  almost  with  my 
face  on  thehorse*8  neck,  till  the  next  order 
arriyed  from  head*quarters,  with  directions 
ibr  the  mastering  of  some  new  difficnlty. 

"  I  soon  learned  to  trust  more  to  the  saga- 
city of  my  good  horse  than  to  my  own  in- 
ferior instinct,  and  in  some  way  or  other  he 
scrambled  safely  through  all  the  gullies,  and 
jumped  well  oyer  all  the  innamerable  bogs ; 
and  as  I  could  not  see  one  of  them,  my  ride 
was  altogether  a  series  of  surprises  and  mys- 
tificatioDs,  which  would  have  been  amusing 
enough  had  I  felt  less  weary." 

They  established  themselves  here  in 
a  temporary  wooden  hou8e>  to  which, 
from  its  slender  and  open  character, 
they  gave  the  soubriquet  of  Lath  Hall. 
It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  "  bush  "  be- 
fore described,  but  had  near  it  spots  of 
a  more  attractive  character,  as  wit- 
ness the  following  description  of  a 
**  Fem-tree  Valley"  a  few  miles  from 
Ihem :— . 

"  Our  cattle-track  at  length  brought  us 
into  the  enchanted  valley  Mr.  Meredith  had 
discovered,  and  not  in  my  most  fantastic 
imaginings  had  I  ever  pictured  to  myself 
anything  so  exquisitely  beautiful  I  We  were 
id  a  world  of  fern-trees ;  some  palm-like,  and 
of  gigantic  size,  others  quite  juvenile ;  some 
tall  and  erect  as  the  columns  of  a  temple, 
others  bending  into  an  arch,  or  springing  up 
in  diverging  groups,  leaning  in  all  directions ; 
their  wide-spreading  feathery  crowns  form- 
ing half-transparent  green  canopies,  that 
folded  and  waved  together  in  many  places  so 
closely  that  only  a  span  of  blue  sky  could 
peep  down  between  them  to  glitter  on  the 
bright  sparkling  rivulet  that  tumbled  and 
foamed  along  over  mossy  rocks.  Far  above 
the  tallest  ferns,  huge  forest  trees  soared  up 
aloft,  throwing  their  great  arms  about  in  a 
gale  that  was  blowing  up  there,  while  scarcely 
a  breath  lifted  the  lightest  feather  of  the  ferns 
below.  The  stems  of  the  fern-trees  here  varied 
from  six  to  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high,  and 
from  eight  inches  diameter  to  two  or  three 
feet ;  their  external  substance  being  a  dark- 
coloured,  thick,  soft,  fibrous,  mat-like  bark, 
frequently  netted  over  with  the  most  deticate 
little  ferns  growing  on  it  parasitScally.  One 
species  of  these  creeping  ferns  had  long 
winding  stems,  so  tough  and  strong  that  I 
oould  rarely  break  them,  and  waving,  polish- 
ad  leaves,  not  unlike  haitVtongne,  but  nar« 
rower.  These  wreathed  round  and  round  the 
mossy  columns  of  the  fern-trees  like  living 
garlands,  and  the  wondronsly  elegant,  stately 
crown-canopy  of  feathery  leaves  (from  twelve 
to  eighteen  feet  long),  springing  from  the 
summit,  bent  over  in  a  graceful  curve  all 
round,  as  evenly  and  regulariy  aa  the  ribs  of 
a  parasol." 


Mrs.  Merediih's  descriptions  of  ani- 
nmted  nature,  without  pretending  to 
be  scientific,  are  yet  very  accurate  and 
life-like,  and  have  that  lively  interest 
which  scientific  descriptions  so  often 
want.  Her  account  ot  the  Tasmanian 
"robin"  and  "wren,"  with  their 
gorgeous  plumage,  bo  different  from 
the  Boh&t  hues  of  our  own  birds,  after 
whom  they  have  been  named,  are  very 
beautifuL  As,  however,  most  of  the 
birds  have  been  depicted  in  Gould's 
"Birds  of  Australia,"  "in  their  habit  as 
they  live,"  we  prefer  givins  the  reader 
the  following  account  of  tne  habits  of 
the  Australian  opossum  (PhaUngista 
Vulpina),  which  has  been  wrongly 
accused  of  being  a  sluggish  and  mert 
animal  by  those  who  have  only  seen  it 
coiled  up  in  a  cage  during  the  day  time. 
Like  all  other  nocturnal  animals  it  only 
awakes  in'the  evening. 

Mrs.  Meredith  made  an  attempt  to 
keep  one  of  these  animals  tame  in  her 
house,  notwithstanding  the  following 
remonstrance  on  the  part  of  the  man 
who  was  set  to  make  its  cage  out  of  aa 
old  tea-chest  :.— 

*' '  Ah,  ma*am,  IVe  known  a  many  people 
as  kep*  tame  opossums,  but  never  a  one  aa 
wasn't  glad  to  be  qut  of  'em  again.*  ** 

Quiet  and  sluju^bh  enough  in  the  day- 
time, she  descnbes  its  evening  habits 
as  fbllows  t-^ 

*'  Up  the  wall,  and  along  the  row  of  hat- 
pegs,  knocking  o£f  all  the  hats  and  parsaolai 
to  begm  with ;  then,  before  you  have  tioM  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  madcap,  down  he  popo^ 
and  with  a  half-jumping,  hidf-cantering  sort 
of  a  ran,  takes  advantage  of  the  door  being 
left  a-jar  for  a  moment,  to  frisk  past  you  into 
the  puiour ;  then,  climbing  up  the  back  of 
a  chair,  he  twb'la  his  long  tail  over  the  top, 
and  swings  by  it  gently  to  and  tn^  looking 
about  him  aU  the  while  with  a  sly,  upturned 
iace,  till  suddenly  he  takes  aim  at  the  side* 
boaid,  springs  upon  that,  kicking  off  anything 
in  bis  way,  saxh  as  a  stray  decanter  or  flower- 
vase,  and  runs  round  the  rsised  back  to  th« 
centre  scroll-work,  where  he  sits  a  moment 
or  two,  and  while  glancing  round  with  hia 
bright,  glittering,  blade  eyes,  you  see  he  is 
plotting  new  mischief,  though  he  protends  to 
be  wholly  engaged  in  combing  his  whiakere 
with  a  fore-paw,  or  surveying  the  oorilng  end 
of  that  mysterious  probosds-floger^lHxA-liko 
taiL  Some  one  moves  or  speaks  and  off  ha 
flies,  with  a  slide  along  the  piano,  and  a 
scramble  round  the  architrave  of  tiie  door, 
and  there  he  is,  hooked  up  above  it  to  a 
ptcturs  fhime;  dangling  again  by  his  tail 
for  a  second  or  two,  before  that  sadden  plop 
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down  to  the  floor,  sod  tbe  quick  scamper  ap 
ihe  drawn  curtains  by  his  dawa,  till  he  se* 
eures  a  safe  and  unmolested  seat  on  the  top 
of  the  oondce,  where  he  complacently  sor- 
Tejs  all  bebw ;  and  all  this  in  a  Quarter  of 
the  time  it  will  take  to  read  itl  Never 
soEely,  waa  there  aoch  a  beaatifid,  graoefdl, 
imiaeent^&oed,  dy,  willed,  fittle  piece  of 
mischief!  If  my  open  work-box  were  on 
the  tal)le  he  made  it  a  rale  to  spring  up, 
hook  his  tail  to  the  lid,  and  straightway 
npect  the  whole  apparatus,  flying  before  the 
Scattered  contents  into  a  comer,  and  peeping 
out  like  a  sly,  spoiled,  half-shy,  half-fright- 
ened  child ;  or  if  determined  not  to  notice 
him,  we  sat  still  and  silent,  he  would  sHly 
climb  the  back  of  my  chair,  and  gently  claw 
my  shoulder,  or  bite  my  elbow — wldle  his 
favourite  method  of  attracUuff  Mr.  Mere- 
dith^s  attention  was  to  bite  his  toe  or  puU 
the  skirt  of  his  coat,  and  then  scamper  off 
to  hide  himself,  only  to  return  the  next 
moment  and  repeat  the  game.  He  stood  in 
some  awe  of  the  cat,  with  whom  he  frequen- 
tly tried  to  establish  a  pleasant  and  playful 
nndentanding,  but  in  vain.  Mistress  Puss 
possibly  considered  him  a  rival  in  her  share 
of  my  affection,  and  always  repulsed  his 
advances  vety  ruddy;  when  she  merely 
dawed  him  he  ran  away ;  but  if  she  forgot 
herself  so  far  as  to  spit  or  growl  he  instantly 
turned  back,  and  looked  at  her  very  earnest- 
ly, as  If  debating  within  himself  how  such 
an  indignity  should  be  received,  or  ^vhether 
the  offensive  demonstrations  were  really  di- 
rected to  him." 

Of  coarse  Mrs.  Meredith's  opossnm 
shared  the  fate  of  all  pets,  and  disap- 
peared  one  evening  in  a  mysterious 
manner ;  and  she  had  had  quite  enough 
experience  of  the  habits  of  one  not  to 
wish  for  another  "tame  'possum." 

Most  of  our  readers  are  doubtless 
familiar  with  the  sight  of  sparrows  and 
chaffinches  clustered  rouna  a  barn-door 
white  the  threshing  is  going  on.  Round 
the  barn-doors  of  Tasmania  they  would 
see  the  same  pleasant  sight,  only  with 
a  difference  as  to  the  biras : — 

"  One  family  of  birds  may  invariably  be 
found  in  this  island  wherever  there  is  grain 
for  them  to  sted,  and  these  are  the  hand- 
some, merry,  impudent,  wicked,  rdnbow- 
plnmaged,  thieving  parrots.  The  oommoti 
kind  attired  in  splendid  green^  with  a  yel- 
lowish breast,  and  a  few  blue  feathers  in  the 
wing  and  tail,  Is  the  most  daring  and  incor- 
rigible. These  beset  the  stack-yard  in  legions, 
literally  covering  some  of  the  ricks,  and  ter- 
rible is  the  havoc  they  commit,  clawing  off 
the  thatch,  and  scooping  caverns  beneath, 
into  which  they  retreat  when  attackc<l,  and 
peep  out  in  the  most  provoking  way  iniogi- 
uable,' crying  continually,  ^cnshee,  cushee. 


oushee,'  and  when  assdied  by  volleys  of 
sticks  or  stones  will  often  only  bob  down 
their  round  saucy  heads,  or  hop  aside  to 
avoid  a  blow,  and  go  on  coolly  pecking  the 
ears  of  com  they  hold  in  their  daws,  as  if 
the  assault  were  a  most  unprovoked  and 
nnwacraBtable  one." 

Mrs.  Meredith  fives  an  acconnt  of 
the  hostilities  which  were  so  long  car- 
ried on  between  the  black  aborigines 
and  the  white  man,  ending  in  the  total 
expulsion  of  the  former.  We  doubt 
whether  her  information  as  to  the  ori- 
gin of  these  hostilities  be  snffidently 
full  and  complete,  since  wo  are  too 
well  acquainted  with  the  wanton  in- 
justice and  cruelty  with  which  uncivi- 
lised "  white  men"  are  in  the  habit  of 
treating  "black  fellows,"  to  believe 
the  fault  to  have  been  altogether  on 
the  side  of  the  latter.  We  are  not, 
however,  among  the  mawkish  senti- 
mentalists who  invariably  take  part 
with  savage  races  against  our  own,  or 
at  all  inclmcd  to  become  enthusiastic 
over  "those  dear  blacks."  The  truth 
is,  that  the  subject  resolves  itself  into 
this  one  question:  —  "Have  we  any 
right  to  take  possession  of  any  country 
whatever,  that  is  previoudy  occupied 
by  any  other  race  of  men,  however 
wild,  savage,  or  uncivilised  they  may 
be  ?**  Those  who  would  urge  extreme 
measures  for  the  safety  and  protection 
of  the  aborigines,  ought,  if  they  reason 
logically,  to  indst  on  our  giving  up 
possession,  and  retiring  from  the  coun- 
try altogether,  since  our  continuing 
there  is  a  manifest  infringement  on  the 
abstract  rjcrhts  and  privileges  of  the 
natives.  If  we  take  possessioii  of  a 
country,  we  are  responsible  for  the  act| 
with  all  its  consequences,  among  which 
are  the  cruelty  sure  to  be  exercised  by 
the  more  brutal  of  our  own  race,  and 
the  ultimate  extinction  of  the  abori- 
ginal inhabitants,  either  by  gradual 
decay,  or  rapid  destruction.  The  na- 
tives are  in  all  cases  justified,  so 
far  as  abstract  right  is  concerned,  in 
resisting  our  intrusion  to  the  utmost. 
We  have  no  right  to  blame  them, 
or  pursue  them  vindictivdy,  though, 
at  the  same  time,  ereiy  individual,  if 
be  is  allowed  by  his  government  to 
settle  in  the  country  at  all,  is  quite 
right,  either  in  demanding  jier/ecf  pro- 
tection from  that  government,  or,  fail- 
ing that,  in  defending  himself,  his 
goods,  and  his  family,  by  any  means 
in  his  power. 

Mrs.  Meredith  does  not  object  to 
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the  convict  population  of  the  colony, 
speaks  in  high  terms  of  their  general 
ffood  conduct,  and  describes  the  per- 
fect state  of  security  and  freedom  from 
alarm  with  which  they  always  lived, 
even  in  the  most  secluded  parts  of  the 
country.  In  the  latter  we  can  corro- 
borate her,  so  far  as  to  say  that  fewer 
Erecautions  against  attack  are  ha- 
itually  taken  m  a  lone  house  in  Tas- 
mania, than  in  the  immediate  neigh, 
bourhood  of  our  own  cities  here  at 
home ;  and  that,  when  bushrangers  do 
attack  a  house,  they  seldom  ill-treat, 
or  even  insult,  the  inmates.  Mrs. 
Meredith,  however,  has  not  yet  had 
any  experience  of  a  colony  to  which 
no  convicts  have  ever  been  sent,  and 
is  not,  therefore,  yet  aware  of  the  still 
more  absolute  feeling  of  safety,  and  of 
the  utter  absence  of  even  any  occa- 
sional possibility  of  alarm  which  there 
reigns  throughout  the  country.  Far 
higher  than  any  feeling  of  security 
from  violence,  however,  do  we  rate 
the  pure  morid  atmosphere  pervading 
such  a  colony,  the  perfect  union,  and 
cordiality,  and  absence  of  suspicion 
among  all  classes.  There  is,  in  a 
free  colony,  no  ''caste,"  no  distinc- 
tion between  one  man  and  another, 
except  those  accidents  of  fortune  or 
education  which  may  be,  and  often 


are  remedied ;  there  is  no  moral  taint 
resting  upon  any  class,  rendering  them 
for  ever  inferior  to  the  other,  such  as 
is  the  bane  of  life  in  a  convict  colony. 
In  a  free  colony,  every  servant  can 
stand  erect  before  his  master,  and  look 
him  straight  in  the  face,  in  the  con- 
sciousness  that  he  is  as  honest  a  man 
as  himself,  and  has  as  good  a  charac- 
ter. From  this  results  a  manly  feel- 
ing of  independence,  a  sense  of  freedom 
from  all  servile  restraint,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  all  power  of  tyranny  and  in- 
iniustioe  on  the  other,  which  is  alike 
wholesome  to  the  moral  health  of 
employer  and  employed.  It  has  now 
been  decided  that  no  more  convicts 
shall  be  sent  to  Tasmania;  and  on 
this  determination,  we  take  the  li- 
berty of  congratulating  Mrs.  Mere- 
dith, if  not  for  her  own  sake,  yet 
for  the  sake  of  the  children  of  whom 
she  makes  such  frequent  and  graceful 
mention  in  her  book.  Of  this  book, 
we  can  finally  say  that  it  has  afforded 
us  the  greatest  pleasure ;  and  that 
we  recommend  its  perusal  to  all  our 
readers,  whether  for  the  pleasing  em- 
ployment of  a  leisure  hour,  or  for  the 
more  important  purpose  of  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  the  physical  structure, 
the  natural  history,  or  the  social  con- 
dition of  Tasmania. 


OETTING  ON  Ut   IRELAND. 


An  excursion  train  to  Galway— .fif- 
teen shillings  there  and  back,  by  the 
light  of  the  same  blessed  day  1  "i^  not 
that  something  to  talk  of?  Eighteen 
months  ago,  to  get  there  was  no  facilU 
descensus  (comparisons  notwithstand- 
ing)— ^but  to  return,  revocare  graduMy 
scarcely  stood  within  the  prospect  of 
speculation.  First  of  all,  there  was  an 
early  start  from  a  Connaughthotel^no 
slight  achievement  in  any  kind's  reign, 
should  the  traveller  fancy  his  break- 
fast  before  he  sets  out,  or  even  to  shave 
with  warm  water. 

And  here,  one  word  of  advice  at 
starting,  in  your  waking  ear,  oh  ju- 
venile reader  of  the  bearded  sex. 
Either  adopt  the  hircose  fashion  of  the 
age,  and  shave  not  at  all,  or  train  your 
razor  betimes  to  the  cold  water  system. 
Renounce  the  steaming  element,  which 
makes  you  uneasy  onoe  in  every  four* 


and-twenty  hours  about  the  price  of 
coals  or  we  combustibility  of  turf,  in 
a  climate  which,  if  it  surpass  the  world 
in  anything,  surpasses  it  in  moisture. 
It  holds  you  in  a  state  of  anxious  and 
uncertain  dependence  upon  the  humour 
of  the  kitchen,  wench,  upon  the  wakeful- 
ness or  drowsiness  of  man-servant  and 
of  maid-servant,  upon  the  kettle  on  the 
hob,  upon  the  embers  under  the  grate. 
It  makes  you  submissive  to  all  sorts  of 
odours  and  exhalations  arisinff  from 
the  vapour  of  your  jug,  and  ul  sorts 
of  unctuous  substances  floating  upon 
its  surface ;  and  it  renders  your  skin 
tender  and  sensitive  of  the  breeze  from 
those  dismal  estuaries  of  Lough  Atha- 
lia  and  Oranmore,  which  must  be 
skirted  after  you  have  left  the  sweet 
City  of  the  Tribes  behind  you. 

I  suppose  it  is  the  pride  of  position 
which  makes   this  extreme  western 
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point  of  the  old  world  so  scornful  of 
the  mornings  and  the  sentiment  seems 
to  pervade  even  the  inferior  members 
of  the  animal  creation  in  the  province. 
It  was  my  fate  once>  in  company  with 
a  Dublin  friend,  to  pass  a  night  at  a 
market  town  in  the  adjoining  county 
of  Mayo,  and  depart ''  before  the  cows 
came  home,"  on  the  following  day. 
That  point  of  time  is  proverbially  con- 
sidered  to  denote  the  earliest  dawn, 
but  we  found  that  in  these  longitudes 
it  meant  seven  o'clock,  a.m.,  m  the 
bright  month  of  June.  Our  breakfast 
was  served  at  that  hour  in  a  room 
strewed  and  stained  with  the  remnants 
of  hestemal  junketings ;  the  windows 
being  carefully  nailed  down  to  keep 
out  the  unpleasant  freshness  of  the 
street  air,  and  keep  in  the  faded  fra- 

¥-ancy  of  bottled  porter  and  tobacco, 
he  rats  were  so  weU  fed  that  they  had 
ceased  to  perform  their  scavenger 
functions  as  thoroughly  as  rats  kept  on 
short  allowance  or£narily  do — several 
dry  crusts,  therefore,  lay  scattered  about 
the  floor.  Half-a-dozen  chairs  were 
occupied  by  drabbled  topcoats,  shawls, 
oilskms,  capes,  and  leggings,  just  as 
the  wearers  had  flung  them  aside ;  and 
a  large  table  beside  the  door  bore  on 
its  polished  surface  a  curious  assem- 
blage  of  hats,  caps,  umbrellas,  whips, 
andgig-boxes. 

Here  we  found  the  waiter,  unkempt, 
unwashed,  and  slipshod, ''  readying"  a 
table  for  our  breakfast,  which  he  did 
by  first  whisking  off  sundry  corks, 
radish-tops,  crumbs,and  cheese-parings, 
and  then  spreading  the  table-cloth, 
with  which  ne  had  performed  the  ope- 
ration, over  the  clammy  and  half-dried 
stains  of  classes  and  black  bottles. 
Tea  was  forthcoming,  and  hot  water 
too,  but  the  milk-juff  contained  a 
frothy  substance,  yeUow  and  ropy^ 
which  our  Oanymede  called  "  crame." 
We  supplicated  for  milk,  however  blue, 
insteaa  of  so  doubtful  a  composition^ 
but  were  given  to  understand  that  our 
request  could  by  n6  means  be  attended 
to,  forasmuch  as  "  the  cows  had  not 
come  home  yet ;"  and  upon  further 
questioning  it  was  acknowledged  that 
the  ''  crame"  was  an  extemporaneous 
miscellany,  made  with  ''an  egg,  a 
pinch  of  sugar,  and  the  laste  taste  of 
sperrits,"  well  beaten  up  together. 
The  time  for  milk  at  breakfast  had  not 
yet  arrived,  nor  would  be  present  in 
that  house  before  nine  o'clock,  for  the 
dairy  nymph,  and  all  the  other  nymphs, 
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as  well  as  the  mistress  herself,  were 
still  abed. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  general  Connaught 
fashion  to  wait  till  the  world  is  well 
aired  before  venturing  abroad.  Even 
the  labouring  peasantry,  who  have 
rarely  a  bed  to  he  on,  and  whose  toilet 
is  complete  when  they  stand  up  out  of 
the  straw  and  give  themselves  a  good 
shake,  are  not  often  seen  at  work  in 
the  fields  before  half-past  seven  or 
eight  o'clock.  To  get  out  of  a  western 
hotel,  therefore  (that  we  may  return 
to  our  muttons),  duly  equipped  and  re* 
freshed,  much  sooner  than  nine,  was  not 
always  so  easy  as  those  who  live  nearer 
to  the  rising  sun  might  imagine.  The 
railway  whistle  wiU  doubtless  work  a 
speedy  reform  in  this,  as  in  other 
tnings ;  but  at  the  period  to  which  our 
reminiscences  look  back,  there  was  no- 
thing to  stimulate  the  sluggard  but  the 
grunt  of  a  sleepy  horn  in  the  street, 
which  a  bribe  of  sixpence,  or  a  voci. 
ferous  protest  against  the  rascality  of 
the  coach  clock  in  striking  the  hours 
before  the  time,  was  oflen  found  sufii^ 
eient  to  silence  for  an  indefinite  period. 

Once  launched  upon  the  brignt  side 
of  Signor  Bianconi's  long  car,  there  was 
not  much  to  complain  of  while  the 
horses  were  in  motion,  for  they  went 
at  a  ^ood  round  trot,  and  kept  it  up ; 
but  the  stops  were  tedious  and  wean, 
some,  and  tne  company  sometimes  of 
hues  too  mingled  to  be  agreeable  even 
to  the  most  resolute  student  of  **  many- 
coloured  life."  It  was  not  pleasant-— 
nor  could  any  sense  of  its  intense  Hi- 
bemianism  make  you  imagine  it  so^^to 
be  jammed  in  between  a  couple  of  raw 
Celts,  "discoorsing  one  another"  in 
the  native  dialect,  and,  in  the  intervals 
of  talk,  handing  the  blackened  stump 
of  a  pipe  across  you,  for  a  mutud 
whiff.  Nor  was  it  endurable  to  pass 
twenty  minutes  in  the  dirty  street  of 
that  dirtiest  of  dirty  towns,  I^ughrea, 
amid  the  sweepings  of  cabbaffe-stalls, 
and  the  reek  of  onions,  apmes,  salt 
fish,  and  pork;  while  stable-helpers 
were  jumpmg  upon  hampers,  boxes, 
and  portmanteaus,  at  your  back,  to 
make  them  accommodating;  and  beg- 
gars pressed  forward,  and  importuned 
you  with  incessant  volubility. 

This  class  forms  a  distinct  feature  in 
Irish  portraiture ;  but  it  is  just  as  well 
to  view  it  in  perspective,  for  neither  iii 
person  nor  attire  do  they  offer  any  in^. 
vitin?  points  of  contact ;  and  in  this 
provmce  they  will  follow  you  into  the 
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tobops,  thrast  themselYefl 'between  buyer 
and  seller  in  the  market-place,  drown- 
ing the  Yoioe  of  both  with  their  invin- 
cible damour ;  they  will  lay  hold  upon 
the  traveller's  clothes  with  eager  per- 
tinacity, and  should  he  finally  drive  off 
without  leaving  them  <*  that  little  six- 

Eence,'*  to  be  divided  amongst  them, 
e  may  account  himself  happy,  if  no- 
thing more  showery  than  curses  be 
tent  after  him  to  speed  him  on  his 
way. 

The  purgatorial  passage  of  Loughrea 
being  cleared,  little  further  interruption 
occurred  until  you  found  yourself  fairly 
iifloat  upon  the  bosom  of  the  Grand 
Canal,  at  Ballinasloe.  You  were  then 
not  far  from  the  close  of  a  winter's 
day,  and  seventy  weary  Irish  miles  re- 
mained still  to  be  traversed.  But  a 
Dido  alone  could  make  me  dwell  upon 
that  middle  passage,  or  renew  its  un- 
Bpeakable  dolours.  "Which  of  the 
mermaids" — (as  oar  classical  friend, 
Justin  Mooney,  once  rendered  an  ap- 
posite passage  in  a  well-known  au- 
thor)— "  Which  of  the  mermaids,  or 
the  dolphins,  could  keep  his  timper 
wid  the  tears,  hearing  tell  of  the  like  ?" 
Melting  in  summer,  shivering  in  win* 
ter ;  at  all  times  overpowered  by  nausea, 
and  suffocated  with  foul  air;  stunned 
by  disquisitions  of  Galway  and  Ros- 
common attorneys,  about  family  mat- 
ters, and  about  everybody*s  property, 
of  which  everybody  knows  more  than 
everybody  else,  you  arrived,  accidents 
excepted,  in  Dublin,  about  iix  and 
twenty  hours  after  your  departure  from 
Galway. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Liverpool 
Ithipowners  smiled  in  those  days,  at 
an  overland  route  through  Ireland  to 
North  America.  Sometimes  at  Christ- 
jnastide  the  ice  would  interfere  with 
your  progress,  and,  after  grinding 
through  it  for  many  a  dismal  hour,  the 
captain  would  open  the  cabin.door  at 
dead  of  night^-hke  the  man  who  drew 
Priam's  curtains,  much  about  the  same 
time  of  day — and  demand,  ''What's  to 
be  done  next?"  The  question  was 
eommonly  proposed  somewhere  about 
the  centre  of  tne  great  Bog  of  Allen> 
where  the  only  answer  a  sensible  pas. 
eenger  would  fike  to  be  in  a  condition 
to  make,  would  be,  ''Go  on,  to  be 
sure,"  and  that  was  impossible. 


The  most  prosperous  coarse  lasted, 
as  we  have  seen,  six  and  twenty  hours, 
and  the  cost,  with  the  strictest  economy 
which  propriety  allowed,  could  not  be 
screwea  down  under  a  sovereign.  A 
second  class  passenger  is  now  conveyed 
the  same  distance,  in  a  comfortable 
carriage,  covered  and  cushioned,  for 
sixteen  shillings,  within  six  hours.  All 
honour  be  to  Stevenson,  or  whoever 
he  was  that  first  started  the  bright  idea 
of  making  steam  available  for  dry  land 
travel. 

The  slow  and  difficult  method  of  lo- 
comotion which  I  have  thus  briefly 
sketched,  was  the  popular  channel  of 
intercourse  between  JDublin  and  the 
remote  western  counties  up  to  July, 
1851 ;  and,  even  to  this  hour,  the  brave 
old  boat  fights  the  battle  of  life  with  a 
never-say-die  intrepidity,  which  almost 
deserves  success.*  There  are  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  members  of  old  tempo- 
ris  aeti,  not  wishing  to  be  put  out  of 
their  way,  or  "fashed"  ^as  that  trnly 
conservative  housekeeper  m  the  "  Cot- 
tagers of  Glenburnie"  has  it),  who  pre- 
fer the  canal  to  the  rail,  and  pursue  the 
avital  track  of  three  miles  an  hour. 

Let  me  speak  with  afibction  of  the 
leg-of-mutton  dinners,  cooked  in  the 
steerage,  and  served  up  by  a  "  neat- 
handed  Phillis,"  while  tne  steady  craft 
kept  up  the  pace  precisely  as  Horace 
journeyed  from  Rome  to  firundusium, 
more  than  1800  years  ago— 

■'  HUUa  tarn  pnuul  trla  rtptami.** 

Nor  is  a  murmur,  or  aught  nearer  to  it 
than  a  snore,  uttered  during  the  live- 
Ions  night.  Breakfast,  next  morning, 
finds  them  still  afloat,  and  nobody  re- 
pines. It  would  be  a  treason  against 
ancestral  wisdom  to  do  so.  But  at 
Sallins — fifteen  miles  from  Dublin — the 
boat  must  be  relinquished  for  the 
train ;  and  then,  indeed,  may  be  heard 
expostulations  both  loud  and  deep* 
Such  an  interruption  of  the  old  dreamy 
route  defrauds  the  public  of  fifteen 
locks,  and  fbur  or  five  good  hours  of 
permeation.  Forty  minutes,  by  the  new 
conveyance,  toss  them  out  upon  the 
platform  of  the  Kins's-bridge  ter- 
minus; and  so  are  they,  like  King 
Richard,  sent  before  their  time  into  a 
bustling  world  by  three  whole  hours. 
No  wonder,  if  the  bother  of  diangiog 


*  This  was  the  caie  two  months  ago ;  but  a  railway  oompaDj  bavlag  puxchaaed  the  caoalt 
their  flxBt  act  has  been  to  tink  the  boaU, 
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luggage  for  such  a  temporary  advan- 
tage 18  railed  at  as  a  grievance ;  for 
wnat  is  the  gain^  but  that  which  is  of 
little  value  to  any  one  in  Ireland — "a 
wholesome  forenoon  !*' 

Hitherto  we  have  confined  our  view 
to  modern  locomotion^  showing  that, 
within  a  very  recent  period,  pro- 
^ess  in  the  west  and  from  it,  moved 
m  a  slow  coach.  But  our  fathers,  and 
not  a  few  of  ourselves,  remember  the 
time  when  bodies  terrestrial  changed 
places  at  a  still  more  orderly  and  me- 
thodical pace.  Look  at  the  Hallway 
Map,  reader,  and  at  a  distance  of  twen- 
ty miles  east  of  Galway,  about  half 
way  between  Athenry  and  Ballinasloe^ 
yon  will  see  the  name  of  New  Tnn. 
Visit  the  spot  so  designated,  and  you 
will  behold  an  old  ruin,  presenting  the 
shell  of  a  capacious  dwelling,  at  one 
side  of  the  high-road,  and  the  moulder- 
ing walls  of  most  extensive  stabling  at 
the  other.  This  inn  was  new  at  the 
date  of  the  battle  of  Aughrim,  and  well 
filled  at  that  time,  I  ween,  by  company 
more  free  than  welcome ;  for  the  vic- 
torious De  Ginckel  camped  the  follow- 
ing night  at  Kiltullagh,  nve  miles  near- 
er to  Galway.  The  tree  under  which 
his  tent  was  pitched  is  standing  yet  in 
the  lawn.  Doubtless,  the  troopers  of 
his  rere-guard  found  a  pleasant  billet 
at  the  New  Inn,  which  then,  as  down 
to  a  much  later  period,  was  the  temtu 
rms  of  the  first  day's  journey  from 
Galway  to  the  capital. 

There,  in  the  palmy  days  of  ante- 
Union  Ireland,  coaches-and-four,  post- 
chaises  and  gigs,  would  deposit  their 
company  about  the  shades  of  evening ; 
while  many  a  vigorous  traveller  would 
ride  up  to  the  door  upon  a  strong- 
limbed,  round- carcassed  Irish  roadster 
— a  breed  now  almost  extinct,  owing  to 
an  indiscriminate  rage  for  thorough- 
bred cattle,  which  has  possessed  the 
later  generations  of  inconsiderate  men. 
Each  stout  horseman  carried  pistols  in 
his  holsters,  and,  in  fiiir  weather,  his 
top-coat  rolled  up  and  strapped  en 
troupe  behind  him,  like  a  trooper's 
doas ;  while  his  servant,  also  armed, 
and  as  well  mounted  as  himself,  had 
charge  of  the  wardrobe  in  a  compact 
valise,  or,  if  the  gentleman  was  very 
sumptuous  and  capricious  in  his  attire, 
a  pair  of  capacious  saddle-bags. 

Xawyers  of  the  first  eminence  at  the 
bar  used  to  ride  the  whole  circuit, 
equipped  and  attended  in  this  manner, 
as  Bnshe's  dever  epigram  upon  CsBsar 


Colclough  (pronounced  Cokely)  will 
attest.  Crossing  the  ferry  at  Ballin-  ^ 
law,  in  a  storm,  Colclough  said  to  the 
boatman,  "Ne  timeas,  Ueesarem  vehis 
et  fortunas  ;**  which  smart  saying  the 
other  wit  rendered  impromptu  into 
English,  to  this  effect : — 

**  While  meaner  soalc  the  tempest  keeps  in  awe, 
Intrepid  Colclough  croeiet  BoUlnlav, 
And  criefl  to  boatmen,  shivering  in  their  rtgli 
*  Yun  carry  C«asar  and  his  saddle-bags.'  *' 

I  have  seen  the  two  Pennefathers 
setting  out  thus  accoutred  from  Mer^ 
rion-square,  their  heavy  baggage  hav- 
ing preceded  them  in  the  spring  wa- 
gon which  attended  the  circuit  for  the 
convenience  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
long  robe,  and  was  thence  named  by 
Lord  Norbury  *'the  Baravan.^*  That 
same  lord,  after  he  became  a  Chief 
Justice,  sometimes  rode  thQ  circuit, 
and  passed  fearlessly  through  the  wild- 
est parts  of  Tipperary,  carrying  fate  in 
his  terrific  and  merciless  brow ;  yet  he 
was  never  molested.  His  pleasant 
affability,  and  the  agreeable  and  ready 
tact  with  which  he  adapted  his  dis- 
course to  every  one  he  fell  in  with^ 
from  the  peer  to  the  tinker,  made  him 
rather  a  ravourite  on  the  road.  Better 
men  have  been  much  more  unpopular, 
for  want  of  knowing  how  to  accommo- 
date themselves  to  iht  genius  Zoct,  which 
is  a  genius  for  gossip  and  banter.  A 
more  "humane"  man,  in  the  sense 
which  many  of  our  common  people  as- 
sociate with  the  word,  seldom  passed 
the  peasant's  door,  or  entered  into  fami- 
liar chat  with  his  wife  and  children^ 
upon  any  subject  which  appeared  likely 
to  interest  them,  than  Lord  Norbury  ; 
and  he  it  was  that  knew  the  lie  of  a 
country  equal  to  any  fox-hunter.  He 
could  thread  his  way  from  Clonmel  to 
Kilkenny  without  passing  through  a 
single  turnpike-gate. 

But  this  has  very  little  connexion 
with  the  road- side  inn,  where  the  an- 
cestors of  Galway  squires  and  mer- 
chants used  to  meet,  and  dine,  and 
drink,  and  squabble,  and  sleep  toge- 
ther, at  the  end  of  their  first  day's 
fourney  towards  Leinster.  The  fol- 
owing  evening  brought  them  together 
again  at  Athlone,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  "The  Great  Guns;"  and  they 
gushed  on  thence,  on  the  third  day,  to 
dnnegad,  dear  to  gastronomy  for  the 
size  and  plump  condition  of  its  snipes, 
and  renowned  in  the  annals  of  female 
celebrities,  as  the  native  nlace  of  "  The 
Slashers,*'  two  ladies  m  commanding 
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height  and  statuesaae  proportions,  who 
nmde  a  considerable  figure  in  song  and 
in  the  windows  of  print-shops  some 
fortv  years  ago. 

l^he  ancient  hospitium  of  Kinnegad 
was  standing  very  lately,  if  it  does  not 
yet  stand,  in  the  occupation  of  a  sur- 
vivor of  the  old  stock,  Mrs.  Hoey, 
whose  attention  to  the  airing  of  sheets 
and  the  piling  down  of  enormous  turf- 
fires  in  the  old-fashioned  rusty  grates, 
brought  the  comforts  of  a  bygone  age 
very  agreeably  to  the  recollection  of 
the  way-worn  traveller.  Alas,  the 
motherly  Irish  hostess,  who  scolded  the 
servants  in  your  hearing,  and  minis- 
tered in  many  other  nameless  wa^'s  to 
your  enjoyment  of  "  ease  in  vour  mn," 
has  few  representatives  now  lefl.  The 
overture  to  Fra  Diavolo,  swelling 
through  the  passages  every  time  the 
parlour-door  is  opened,  is  the  only 
audible  token  of  the  existence  of  any 
female  above  the  chamber-maid. 

The  fourth  day  was  generally  the 
last  of  the  journey,  though  fanuUes 
often  stopped  that  night  at  Maynooth, 
to  ensure  their  arrival  in  town  by  day- 
light, secure  from  perils  by  highway- 
men, on  the  fifth.  Such  methods  of 
annihilating  time,  with  the  least  pos- 
sible outrage  against  space,  were  in 
vogue  about  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  when  public  modes  of 
conveyance  were  rare.  Those  who 
were  bound  for  a  long  journey,  and 
could  not  afibrd  the  entire  expense  of 
hiring  a  carriage  for  themselves,  were 
oflen  detained  many  days  in  the  hope 
of  meeting  others  upon  the  same  des- 
tination, and  clubbing  together  for 
company  and  economy.  There  were 
hotels,  suchas  ''TheRam,*'inAungier. 
street ;  * '  The  Brazen  Head,*'  in  Bridge- 
street;  "The  White  Cross,"  in  Pill- 
lane,  where  names  were  inscribed  at  the 
bar  by  persons  requiring  to  be  thus 
mated ;  and  sometimes  strange  part- 
nerships ensuedj — as,  when  the  pay- 
master of  a  Scotch  Fencible  Re^^iment, 
at  Sligo,  went  halves  with  Collier  the 
famous  highwayman,  describing  him* 
self  as  clerk  of  the  roads  for  an  ad- 
joining county  ;  and  when  Williams, 
the  comedian,  having  an  engagement 
at  Kilkenny,  and  travelling  as  Mr, 
Dogberry^  was  accepted  for  a  compa- 
nion by  the  celebrated  Adam  Averal, 
of  theWesleyan  Connexion.  In  the 
latter  case,  however,  the  preacher  ac- 
knowledged that  be  had  never  coped  in 
argument  with   a   sounder  or  more 


serious  theologian  than  honest  Ned, 
who  was,  in  truth,  a  man  of  strong 
good  sense,  and  earnest  convictions; 
but  the  paymaster  protested  against 
his  comrade's  practical  notions  of  "  di- 
veesion,*'  as  only  worthy  of  a  moss- 
trooper. 

A  stage  coach  was  then  ''a  rare 
spectaculum,**  being  only  found  on  the 
grand  thoroughfares  and  leading  arte- 
ries of  the  kingdom.  It  took  two  days 
to  perform  any  journey  that  exceeded 
forty  miles.  Wondrous  boastings  were 
heard  of  the  fleetness  of  a  long-legged 
and  half-witted  gameril,  who  ran  the 
whole  way  firom  Armagh  to  Dublin* 
after  the  first  team  appeared  upon  that 
road,  to  satisfy  himself  whether  the  big 
wheels  would  overtake  the  little  ones 
in  the  race.  But  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  coach  slept  at  Dundalk,  and 
that  the  whole  distance  completed  on 
the  evening  of  the  second  day  was  but 
sixty.two  miles,  the  feat  does  not  ap. 
pear  greater  than  even  a  man  who  had 
more  brains  to  carry  might  have 
achieved.  When  the  day-coach  for 
Mullingar,  was  launched  about  the  year 
1810,  it  was  considered  a  prodigy.  The 
country.people  used  to  leave  their 
work  at  the  sound  of  the  horn,  and 
run  across  the  fields  to  look  at  it  as  it 
swept  past,  at  the  rate,  which  it  re- 
quired the  evidence  of  sight  to  realise, 
of  five  miles  an  hour.  Limerick,  which 
is  ninety-two  miles  from  Dublin  (about 
the  same  distance  that  Birmingham  is 
from  London),  was  first  reached  by  a 
one-dav  coach  in  the  year  1825.  Be- 
fore that  date  the  light  post-coach 
plying  between  those  termuU,  rested 
nrom  its  labour  at  the  end  of  the  fi»t 
day  at  Mountrath. 

In  those  days  a  gentleman  who  had 
seen  London  was  accounted  a  travelled 
man.  *'  Was  you  ever  at  Baxoth  9**  was 
the  shibboleth  of  the  highest  ton.  A  Mr. 
O'Reilly,  who  had  spent  some  years  of 
his  life  in  Paris,  and  could  speak  Frendi 
like  a  native,  was  run  after  as  if  he  had 
come  home  from  the  Great  Wall  of 
China,  and  his  personation  of  a  hair- 
dresser at  the  Lord  Mayor's  masque- 
rade excited  a  perfect/tirore.  Pedes- 
trian tours  through  Wales  were  es- 
teemed great  adventures,  calling  for 
quarto  volumes,  with  mezzotinto  plates 
and  a  portrait  of  the  author ;  and,  as 
for  the  Scotch  Highlands,  notwith- 
standing Marshal  Wade  and  his  roads* 
it  is  very  well  known  that  Walter 
Scott  was  the  first  to  open  them  tp 
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ciyilised  man.  The  nineteenth  century, 
in  shorty  had  advanced  considerably 
beyond  its  teens  before  it  began  to 
<«  go  ahead  "  at  all,  anywhere,  and  it 
crept  on  all.fours  in  Ireland  up  to  a 
very  recent  period. 

Yet  if  we  cast  a  Parthian  glance 
into  the  a^e  which  preceded  the  Union 
with  Englandj  even  into  the  latter 
^ears  of  it,  the  slowest  of  the  foregoing 
instances  will  look  like  progress.  A 
French  emigre,  Monsieur  Latocnaye, 
travelled  in  Ireland  in  the  year  1795, 
and  has  leilb  on  record,  in  an  amusing 
volume,  some  passages  of  his  itinerary, 
which  show  by  contrast  how  the  world 
has  been  getting  along  ever  since.  He 
landed  at  Waterford,  and  having 
learned  that  a  Republican  frigate  was 
cruising  suspiciously  off  the  coast, 
resolved,  notwithstanding  the  fortress 
at  Duncannon,  and  the  batteries  of 
Fort  Geneva,  to  push  into  the  bowels 
of  the  land  with  all  practicable  speed ; 
80  little  confidence  was  felt  even  then 
in  our  coast  defences  against  the  Gallic 
invader.  He  took  hb  place,  therefore, 
in  a  coach  which  engaged  to  convey 
him  to  the  door  of  the  Cork  mail,  at  a 
place  which  he  calls  Gorum  (Gowran), 
in  the  county  of  Kilkenny ;  but  it  was 
no  part  of  the  contract  to  provide  him 
with  a  seat  in  that  royal  conveyance. 
He  was  fain  to  take  chance  for  that. 
Accordingly,  all  the  places  being  pre- 
occupied wnen  the  mail  reached  Gow- 
ran,  ne  was  droi)ped  in  the  street  of 
that  miserable  village.  His  only  re- 
aonrce,  he  says,  *'  was  to  ^hire  what 
they  call  a  car;"  but  let  not  the 
reader  imagine  that  what  they  called 
a  car  in  those  days  bore  any  resem- 
blance to  the  light  and  airy  machine 
which  now  commands  an  European 
fame,  under  the  name  of  the  Irish  Car  ; 
npon  which  royalty,  well  pleased,  has 
ridden,  and  of  which  some  jaunty  spe- 
cimens were  exhibited  and  admired  in 
the  Crystal  Palace.  No,  to  that  car 
was  commonly  annexed  the  compound 
adjective  "  low-backed,"  and  its  gene- 
ni  structure  is  no  less  faithfully  than 
pleasantly  described  by  our  cheerful 
tourist  :— 

**  The  car  is  a  very  low  description 
of  cart,  mounted  on  wheels  two  feet  in 
diameter,  which  are  composed  of  one 
or  two  flat  boards,  fastened  to  a 
wooden  axle  that  turns  round  along 
with  them.  It  is  placed  in  such  a 
manner  under  the  tail  of  the  horse, 
that  we  may  well  imagine  it  to  have 


been  the  invention  of  some  thrifly 
farmer  well  apprised  of  the  value  of 
animal  manures. 

"  Having  made  my  bargain  with  a 
carman  to  convey  me,  at  the  moderate 
rate  usually  charged  for  a  post-chaise, 
I  took  my  seat,  or  squatted,  rather, 
along  with  my  luggage,  dos-a-dos  to  the 
steed,  while  my  charioteer  placed  him- 
self on  one  of  the  shafls,  with  his  feet 
dangling  close  to  the  ground.  Some- 
times, to  refresh  his  limbs  or  lighten 
the  burden,  he  walked,  while  the  horse 
crawled  lazily  on;  and  whether  on 
foot  or  seated  alofl,  at  whatever  pace 
our  equipage  was  proceeding,  he  uni- 
formly drew  up  at  every  door,  either 
to  drink  or  to  gossip  with  the  inmates, 
leaving  me  exposed  to  the  rain  in  the 
middle  of  the  highway.  I  entreated 
him  at  first  in  a  mild  tone  to  continue 
his  route,  but  afler  two  or  three  trials^ 
finding  that  he  disregarded  such  an 
appeal,  I  began  to  repeat  in  a  most 
emphatic  manner  certain  compli- 
mentary phrases  which  one  may  pick 
up  among  the  sailors  in  any  port. 
This  affected  him  most  sensibly,  for  I 
heard  him  say,  as  he  hastily  bade  adieu 
to  his  friends — '  Oh,  by  St.  Patrick, 
I'm  sure  he  is  a  jontleman,  only  listen 
to  him  how  he  swears  I'  After  this 
little  lesson,  I  had  no  more  trouble 
with  him," 

Ireland  has  grown  very  "fast**  since 
that  period;  but  an  incident  which 
occurred  at  Athy,  the  chief  town  of 
Kildare,  shows  that  in  one  respect  the 
poor  country  is  still  miserably  sta- 
tionary:^ 

"At  the  entrance  of  the  town  I  was 
stopped  by  four  or  five  men  soliciting 
charity.  It  was,  they  said,  in  order  to 
procure  a  decent  funeral  for  a  poor 
creature  who  had  died  of  hun^r.  I 
contributed  to  his  obsequies.  It  may 
have  been,  perhaps,  the  only  occasion 
on  which  his  friends  interested  them- 
selves in  his  lot." 

Having  arrived  in  Dublin  and  seen 
the  lions  there,  M.  Latocnaye  set  out 
one  aflemoon  with  his  "  kit "  in  his 
pocket  and  a  stick  in  his  hand,  to  visit 
a  friend  in  the  county  of  Wicklow. 
But  he  had  miscalculated  both  the 
distance  and  the  time  of  day : — 

"  Eight  miles,  said  I  to  myself,  are 
nothing — but  eight  Irish  miles,  good 
reader,  are  surely  more  than  nothing. 
It  was  eleven  o'clock  when  I  arrived 
at  my  friend's  house,  when  I  found  the 
doors  bolted  against  me,  and  the  lady. 
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upon  \rliose  Invitation  I  presented  my- 
self before  them — not  at  iiome  1  There 
was  no  inn  nearer  than  four  miles^  and 
in  order  to  reach  itj  it  would  have 
been  necessary  to  retrace  my  steps 
towards  Dubhn.  Such  a  thing  was 
not  to  be  thought  of;  I  pushed,  there- 
fore, courageously  forward,  and  about 
half  an  hour  past  midnight  found  mv- 
self  in  a  village  where  the  whole  world 
was  asleep.  Perceiving  a  light,  how- 
ever, in  a  cabin,  I  entered*  and  found 
some  poor  labourers  just  returned  from 
the  city.  They  cheerfully  offered  me 
such  hospitality  as  their  roof  afforded, 
and  I  passed  the  night  on  a  three-legged 
stool,  with  my  feet  to  the  fire  and  my 
back  against  the  wall.  At  the  first 
light  all  the  animals,  who  AeT^ipele-mele 
with  the  family,  gave  me  notice  of  the 
rising  of  the  sun,  and  I  proceeded  on 
jny  tour.  About  four  o'clock  I  reached 
the  camp  near  Bray,  where  the  senti- 
nels alone  were  stirrm^;  and  not  being 
permitted  to  pass  the  Unes,  I  sat  down 
at  tihe  foot  of  a  tree  close  by  and  fell 
asleep.  The  pure  and  balmy  air  suc- 
ceedmg  to  the  weariness  and  fag  I  had 
endured,  made  this  refreshment  very 
agreeable,  and  I  might  have  lain  there 
to  an  advanced  hour  of  the  day,  had 
I  not  been  aroused  by  a  tug  at  my 
watch,  accompanied  by  a  voice  de- 
manding —  •  Are  you  dead,  sir  ?  * 
•  Yes,  *  was  my  reply ;  but  it  was 
plain  that  the  apparition  did  not  be- 
fieve  my  report,  for  she  went  off  as  fast 
as  her  legs  could  carry  her,  leaving  me 
in  possession.*' 

The  star  which  conducted  this  gay 
exile  to  our  coast  did  not  appear  at 
the  first  blink  to  have  been  a  hospitable 
one ;  for  on  the  second  night  of  his 
expedition  he  was  scarcely  more  fortu- 
nate—Mr. Burton  Cunningham,  whose 
mansion  at  Kochestown  was  his  next 
intended  halt,  being  so  sick  that  he 
could  not  be  seen.  This,  however, 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  Eham, 
for  that  worthy  gentleman  died  in  a 
Tery  short  time  afterwards.  Nothinff 
abashed,  however,  the  traveller  pushea 
on,  and  continued  to  perform  a  most 
agreeable  excursion,  and  to  make  him- 
self welcome  wherever  ho  came.  His 
equipage  was  admirably  adapted  for 
the  service  of  such  a  voltigeur : — 

*'For  the  information  of  future 
pedestrians,  I  shall  give  a  detail  of  my 
baggage  : — A  powder-bag  made  out  of 
a  lady's  glove,  a  razor,  a  pair  of  scis- 


sors, a  comb,  all  stowed  away  in  a  pair 
of  dancing  pumps ;  one  pair  of  silk 
stockings ;  one  do.  of  breeches,  of  so 
fine  a  quality  as  to  fold  up  into  the  size 
of  my  nst  j  two  shirts,  very  fine ;  three 
cravats,  three  handkerchiefs*  and  the 
clothes  on  my  back.  The  whole  were 
distribt^ted  in  three  parcels*,  which  my 
coat — having  six  pockets — ^received, 
when  I  presented  myself  at  a  respect- 
able house,  so  that  nothing  was  then 
visible.  But  as  this  would  have  been 
incommodious  on  the  road^  I  tied  up 
the  three  parcels  in  a  handkerchief 
when  I  travelled,  and  slung  them  over 
my  shoulder  at  the  end  of  my  sword- 
cane,  upon  which  I  had,  moreover, 
mounted  a parapluie.  This  equipment 
invariably  set  tne  girls  laughing  where- 
ever  I  passed ;  but  I  never  could  find 
out  the  reason  of  their  merriment. 
The  persons  whose  houses  I  visited, 
and  whose  offers  of  linen  I  always  dd> 
clined,  used  to  wonder  at  seeing  me 
appear  in  the  drawing-room  with  white 
siiK  stockings,  mv  hair  powdered,  &c., 
just  as  if  I  had  entered  their  doors 
with  a  large  quantity  of  luggage. 
What  think  you,  my  dear  Mr.  Sterne, 
of  this  wardrobe,  with  which  I  travelled 
for  six  whole  months,  going  from  one 
to  another  of  the  most  respectable 
houses  in  the  country  all  the  time  ?  Is 
not  my  portmanteau  quite  equal  to 
yours  ?" 

There  was  a  song  very  popular  in 
the  Peninsular  campaigns,  which  said^— 

•*  A  tight  hMrl  and  « thin  pair  of  hraediWt 
Oo  thzough  ifa«  wi40  world,  nj  hrftTO  boyi.*' 

This  chiel  appears  to  have  been  fitted 
with  both  those  requisites  to  a  hair ; 
and  thus — "  sans  provisions,  sans  sou* 
cis" — ^he  made  a  very  pleasant  tour 
through  a  great  part  of  Ireland,  be- 
pnning  with  Wicklow,  and  after  pass- 
ing through  Connemara,  quitting  our 
soil  at  Donaghadee,  for  Tvhat  he  calls 
*'  the  Presbyterian  side  of  the  water." 

The  same  ground  may  be  traversed 
now-a-days,  and  the  tourist  may  visit 
all  the  remarkable  places  described  by 
M.  Latocnaye  in  the  space  of  six 
weeks,  allowing  himself  lull  time  to 
loiter  by  the  way,  and  almost  to  wear 
out  his  welcome  at  every  house  that  re- 
ceives him,  except  his  inn. 

I  may  at  some  future  time  trouble 
you  with  a  sketch  of  how  these  things 
are  managed;  but  enough  for  the 
present.    Au  revoir  I 

RoRT  Oge. 
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Makt  years  ago  I  was  sianding  on  an 
old  stone  terrace,  horse-shoe  in  shape, 
and  with  low- flagged  bastions  around 
it—you  stept  upon  it  from  the  drawing, 
room  window  of  a  very  large  and  sin- 
gnlarly  andent  mansion  in  the  south 
of  Ireland.  It  had  been  a  grand  and 
proud  place  in  its  day ;  the  castle  of  a 
high  Ii'ish  noble ;  one  of  the  mighty 
O's  who  had  "  fought  the  English  of 
the  Pale,"  and  had  been  cut  off  like 
foam  upon  the  water,  and  whose  de- 
scendants were  now  to  be  found 
amonest  the  peasantry  on  the  hills,  or 
the  shopkeepers  in  the  neighbouring 
village.  Here  was  a  loily  donjon-keep, 
broaid  and  massive,  and  above  it  the 
old  dungeons  still  existed,  hollowed 
into  the  wall,  which  was  of  extraor- 
dinary thickness ;  grotesque  gargoyles 
abutted  from  the  angles  of  the  roof  to 
drain  the  water  on  the  leads,  and  holes 
appeared  above  the  door,  through 
wiuch,  in  times  of  war,  melted  lead 
was  poured  on  the  heads  and  persons 
of  the  assailants — ^no  doubt  a  most  un- 
dearable  species  of  shower-bath.  The 
old  place  had  witnessed  many  a  struggle, 
but  the  ''  Saoer  Yates  "  being  wantmg 
to  record  its  exploits,  its  history  was 
altogether  defective.  And  now  all 
was  peace,  for  the  castle  and  its  broad 
lands  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  an 
English  family,  who  had  brought  their 
Saxon  gold  to  the  rescue,  and  restored 
it  in  good  taste:  building  wings  on 
either  side  of  the  old  keep,  and  con- 
verting it  into  a  handsome  mansuon, 
with  modem  conveuiencies,  though 
atill  preserving  much  of  its  ancient 
castellated  form. 

The  park  was  a  splendid  chase  of 
fully  five  hundred  acres,  forming  one 
green  sweep  of  lawn  and  glade,  dotted 
with  magmficent  timber,  the  growth  of 
centuries;  here  were  troops  of  deer 
browsing  or  reclining  under  the  shadow 
of  the  large  trees.  The  demesne 
sloped  from  the  house  down  to  a  valley 
where  was  a  river,  and  a  many-arched 
bridge,  and  thence  swelling  up  again 
and  ascending,  was  lost  as  it  com- 
mingled with  w  blue  and  purple  of  the 
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— .  mountains  which  terminated 
the  landscape. 

And  ganng  down  on  this  scene— -its 
glade,  and  grass,  and  valley,  and  tree^, 
and  sparkling  river,  and  trooping  deer, 
and  far  blue  hills,  all  bathed  m  the 
dewy  glory  of  a  delicious  summer  even- 
ii)g«  I  gave  vent  to  my  boyish  de- 
light in  an  explosion  of  exaggerated 
admiration.  Beside  me  sto^  one 
who  was  not  of  a  genial  mind:  in 
face  rigid  and  woody;  in  form  like 
a  weazel;  in  manner  dogmatic;  in 
mind  adust  and  abstract;  in  faith  ^ 
Dissenter;  in  speech  brilliant  and 
fascinating.  This  man  reproved  me 
for  my  youthful  outburst.  '*  How  could 
X  admure  a  lost  earth;  the  pristine 
curse  was  on  it,  and  the  brand  of  suf^ 
fering  furrowed  into  its  brow — ^it  had 
to  be  purged  yet  with  the  action  of  a 
sevenfold  fire,  &c.,  &c. ;  then  why  ad- 
mire a  creation  which  is  under  sentence, 
and  waits  its  doom?'* 

Had  I  had  the  years  I  now  weaf 
buckled  on  m^  back,  I  should  hava 
answered  him  m  the  words  of  the  wise 
man — "  The  works  of  God  are  giea^ 
sought  out  of  all  them  that  have  plea- 
sure therein :  a  brutish  man  knowetJi 
not,  neither  doth  a  fool  understand 
this ;"  and  reminded  him  of  the  great 
and  lovely  mind  which  had  said—. 
^'  Consider  the  lilies ;"  but  I  was  awed 
by  his  age  and  sternness  into  silence  t 
and  so,  after  we  had  dined,  as  if  to 
show  me  that  he  was  not  so  impene* 
trable  to  the  outward  landscape  as  hia 
speech  would  prove  him,  he  commenced 
with  his  nephew,  who  was  the  owner  of 
the  house,  a  brilliant  discourse  upon 
the  parallds  of  time  and  eternity.  How 
eartVs  dark  lines  run  even  with 
heaven's  bright  ones,  in  corresponding 
cords,  like  golden  and  cat-gut  strings 
stretched  in  the  one  harp;  and  that 
most  of  the  present  processes  of  nature 
were  commensurate  copies  of  greater 
and  similar  operations  in  the  womb  of 
the  future,  with  much  more  of  the 
same  import,  but  expressed  with  such 
metaphysical  ambiguity,  and  such  an 
uselesa  wealth  of  words,  that  I  was 
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content  to  take  away  the  impress  of 
his  ideas,  as  I  despaired  of  mastering 
the  dress  in  which  they  had  been 
clothed. 

I  was  to  be  a  traveller  that  night ; 
and  B0>  when  the  evening  was  far  ad- 
vanced, I  started  from  the  castle,  and 
saw  the  last  lines  of  departing  day 
toach  the  old  walls,  and  windows,  and 
woods,  bathing  them  with  red  fire,  soon 
to  die  out  into  darkness,  but  to  be  kin- 
died  again.  My  own  mind  was  all 
tinged  with  the  colouring  of  the  subject 
we  had  been  discussing,  and  I  was  pre- 
pared to  search  earth,  air,  and  sky  for 
harmonising  parallels,  and  trace  a  type 
in  every  object  which  crossed  my  patn. 
My  friend's  little  square  jaunting-car, 
and  long-trotting  taJl  mare,  conveyed 
me  swiftly  through  lane  after  lane,  to 
reach  the  high  road ;  and,  in  the  soli- 
tude of  my  drive,  I  had  abundant  lei- 
sure to  thmk  of  my  system,  remember- 
ing the  saying  of  an  old  philosopher, 
that  leisure  and  loneliness  are  the  ''du- 
plex pabulum  of  meditation/' 

It  was  twelve  o'clock  when  we  reach- 
ed the  village  ofX  ,  through  which 
the  mail  passed  to  Dublin.  The  night 
was  intensely  dark,  for 

»  Th«  kind,  round  moon  had  laid  *  food  nSghi,* 
And  ■ni^  beneath  the  treet  }'* 

but  it  was  soft,  placid,  and  warm.  Pre- 
sently I  heard  from  a  distance  the  faint 
wail  of  a  horn ;  then  two  large  yellow 
glaring  eyes  appeared  to  move  swiftly 
forward  in  the  gloom— then  the  tramp 
and  jostle  of  horses,  and  the  rumble  of 
a  coach  succeeded,  and  his  *' Majesty's 
royal  mail "  had  arrived.  '*  There  is 
no  one  inside,''  said  the  guard,  produ- 
cing his  lantern,  "  but  a  lad  going  to 
town  for  his  holidays."  He  was  sound 
asleep,  but  I  was  fully  awake,  and  my 
mind  busy  in  fabricating  my  parallels. 
As  Laurence  Sterne,  when  he  wished 
to  illustrate  and  individualise  the  whole 
diversified  mass  and  misery  of  slavery, 
<'took  a  single  captive,"  so,  from  a 
number  of  subjects  in  connexion  with 
my  system,  thronging  through  my  fan- 
cy, I  chose  one  great  and  Catholic 
im&ge'^the  resurrection  of  the  body. 
This  affects  the  whole  family  of  man, 
and  it  was  suitable  to  my  position  at 
the  time,  for  I  thought  that  the  black 
darkness  around  me  was  not  more 
thick  and  Egyptian  than  that  which 
hung  like  a  pall  around  the  myriad 
resting-places  of  earth's  sleepers.  Yet 
to  the  one  a  glorious  morrow  was  ad* 


vancing — and  this  was  the  oertjuniy  of 
fact ;  while  to  the  other,  as  perfect  a 
restitution  was  about  to  dawn  from  the 
shore  **  where  morning  breaks  in  beams 
of  beauty" — and  this  was  the  certainty 
of  faith.  Here,  then,  were  two  paralleu 
-_one  stretched  visibly  along  the  theatre 
of  creation,  the  other  runningmore  lofti- 
ly through  clouds  and  air  along  the  land- 
scapes of  hope ;  yet  each  fufly  accord- 
ant with  eacn.  I  thought  of  the  per- 
fect dissolution  of  the  body— the  de- 
composition of  all  its  particles  into  gas^ 
and  salt,  and  water,  and  clay;  their 
subsequent  admixture  with  other  bodies 
and  beings,  inanimate  or  animate ;  the 
utter  loss  of  previous  identity,  and  the 
consequent  total  confusion  and  difficul- 
ty on  mere  physical  principles  of  the 
redintegration  of  the  particles  to  thdr 
originalposition.  Here,  then,  is  a  night 
of  difficulty,  perhaps  of  doubt,  or  it 
might  be  of  despair,  if  we  merely  con. 
suited  the  deductions  of  reason,  and 
like  Fliny,  the  naturalist,  we  might  be 
tempted  to  affirm  that  *^oneof  thething? 
impossible  was  to  raise  the  dead.*'  But 
here  Revelation  comes  to  our  aid,  con- 
nected with  the  simplest  principles  of 
reason,  and  backed  and  iUustrated  by 
parallel  upon  parallel  found  in  history, 
in  physiology,  and  in  fact. 

In  the  splendid  mortuary  chapter 
which  we  so  often  hear  read,  on  the 
solemn  occasion  of  funerals,  and  which 
is  capped  by  the  grandest  climax  which 
any*  Language  tmords,  we  are  told 
that  some  man  will  say — "How  are 
the  dead  raised  up?  and  with  what 
body  do  they  come  ?  Thou  fool,  that 
which  thou  sowest  is  not  Quickened, 
except  it  die ;  and  that  which  thon 
sowest,  thou  sowest  not  that  body  which 
shall  be,  but  bare  grain,  it  may  chance^ 
of  wheat,  or  of  some  other  grain.  Bui 
God  giveth  it  a  body,  as  it  hath  pleased 
Him,  and  to  every  seed  His  own  body." 
Now,  from  this,  we  may  legitimately 
deduce  that  there  will  be  an  identity 
of  the  body,  but  not  an  identity  of  its 
particles ;  each  dead  body,  deprived 
of  its  soul,  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a 
vegetable,  having  '*  its  seed  in  itself;" 
and  will  deposit  that  seed  in  the  earth, 
where  it  will  lie,  hidden  and  preserved 
by  God,  until  the  resurrection:  the 
particles  will  consume  away ;  the  seed, 
m  which  is  compressed  and  secluded 
the  essence  of  vitality,  remains  intact, 
whether  it  be  on  the  battle-plain,  in 
the  frozen  river,  in  the  blue  depths  of 
ocean,  or  in  the  calm  and  sunny  old 
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chnrch-yard ;  for  God  will  give  it  a 
body,  "  and  to  each  of  the  seeds,  His 
own,  or  peculiar  body,*'  for  so  is  the 
translation.  And  to  confirm  this  sys- 
tem (which  answers  many  an  infidel 
sneer,  founded  on  physical  impossi- 
bility), comes  the  parallel  from  Na- 
ture of  what  philosophers  tell  us  of  the 
particles  of  our  bodies  flying  off  and 
changing  every  seven  years,  though 
our  identity  remains  —  a  theory,  by 
the  way,  which  used  to  terrify  a  dear 
old  maiden  aunt  of  ours,  and  shock 
her  nearly  as  much  as  the  dreadful  and 
incredible  doctrine  of  the  earth  going 
round  on  its  axis,  and  the  respectable 
inhabitants  thereofbeing,  conseq  uen  tly, 
half  the  (lav  standing  with  their  heels 
up,  and  their  heads  down;  this  the 
old  lady  considered  as  so  excessively 
preposterous,  and  so  highly  indelicate, 
that  I  believe,  had  she  Uved  in  the 
days  of  Pope  Urban  VIII.,  she  would 
have  burned  •*  the  starry  Galileo,'*  or 
certunly  punished  him,  though  herself 
a  good  rrotestant.  A  number  of 
parallels  come  in  here,  taken  from  the 
analogy  of  physiology,  and  the  history 
of  fact,  all  illustrating  the  theory.  X 
remembered  having  seen  and  eaten 
bread  produced  from  seeds  of  wheat, 
found,  I  think,  by  Belzoni,  on  the 
breast  of  a  mummy,  in  one  of  the  great 
pyramids,  which  had  lain  there  intact, 
and  preserving  all  its  generative  func- 
tions for  fully  3,500  years. 

I  called  to  mind  the  account  of  the 
Celtic  tombs  lately  discovered  near 
Bergerac  in  France.  Under  the  head 
of  each  skeleton  was  a  block  of  wood, 
containing  a  cavity  full  of  seeds,  placed 
there  by  the  Druid  priests.  These 
seeds  were  removed  after  a  seclusion 
of  twenty  centuries,  and  sown  in  a 
garden,  and  have  rapidly  germinated, 
producing  ex(][uisite  and  vivid  speci- 
mens or  heliotrope,  blue-bell,  and 
trefoil.  Surely  it  is  bad  and  weak 
philosophy  to  deny  the  possibility  of 
the  existence  of  something  essential, 
indivisible,  and  indestructible  in  any 
body,  merely  because  it  is  occult ;  and 
if  weak  philosophy,  it  is  worse  divi- 
nity, inasmuch  as  it  ignores  the  power 
of  God,  who  acts  consentaneously  with 
all  true  philosophy,  and  sits  above 
that  which  is  unsound,  and  while 
foolish  wise  men,  and  infidel  sages 
propound  their  dogma,  "  JEx  mhih 
m'At^  ^f— originally  made  all  things 
out  of  nothing. 

And  these  views  in  connexion  with 


the  resurrection  of  the  body,  sha- 
dow    out     my    VEGETABLE    FARAIX£L. 

I  called  to  mind  what  different  con- 
clusions many  of  the  bright  lights  of 
heathenism  had  arrived  at  from  some 
of  these  premises :  and  a  melancholy 
wail  of  Moschus,  the  Syracusian,  rose 
to  memory,  beginning  with  these 
words — 

At  at,  TOt  fUiXaxau.  iu»  tirav  Kara  Kamu  okuvrtup 

Comparing  the  revival  of  the  tender 
herbs  from  death,  with  the  unwaking 
sleep  in  the  hollow  earth,  of  men — ^the 
strong,  the  wise;  and  I  thought  of 
Horace's  tender  but  melanchoTy  ad- 
dress to  his  soul's  friend:-. 

'*  Ibimns,  ibimua — supremum 
Cupere  Iter  comitea  panii.** 

And  I  remembered  Pliny's  scofling, 
when  he  calls  all  resurrection  theories, 
*'  Deliramenta  puerilia."  And  Plato, 
the  noblest,  nearest  of  them  all,  beset 
with  uncertainties— the  silver  and  jew- 
elled lantern  of  his  mind  diffusing 
doubtful  light,  and  causing  a  thousand 
shadows;  and  I  called  to  mind  how 
many  an  intellectual  Roman  had  in- 
scribed on  his  tomb,  *  *  Domus  iCtema ; " 
and  how  they  could  not  say  of  their 
soul,  as  they  dared  to  do  of  their  fame, 
*'Non  omnis  moriar;"  and  I  distinctly 
recollected  reading  the  '^Somnium 
Scipionis"  of  Cicero,  and  how  that 
great  Latin,  who,  when  he  expanded 
over  the  field  of  forensic  oratory,  or 
swam  the  stream  of  philosophic  morals, 
was  ever  majestic  and  graceful  as  the 
stag  in  the  forest,  or  the  swan  in  the 
lake ;  yet  when  he  essayed  to  treat  in 
detail  of  the  soul,  or  teach  the  exacti- 
tudes of  its  immortality,  staggered  like 
a  drunken  faun,  or  drove  hke  a  ship 
in  the  blast— at  one  time,  and  again, 
just  reaching  at  and  almost  touching 
truth,  and  the  next  moment  swept 
from  the  shore  by  the  recoiling  wave 
of  some  heathenish  prepossession,  or 
Platonic  ambiguity:  and  beside  all  these 
great  lights  of  heathen  intellect,  and 
oratory,  and  so-called  philosophy,  and 
so-called  truth,  I  was  proud  to  place 
the  bold,  brave,  unwavering  saying  of 
one  who  lived  as  deeply  back  in  time 
as  any  of  them — who  had  not  their 
educational  illumination,  but  on  whose 
head  and  heart,  and  around  whose 
weary  path  a  stream  of  bright  light 
had  fallen  from  heaven;  one  who 
wished  that  his  words  were  graven  with 
an  iron  pen,  and  lead  in  the  rock  for 
ever :  and  his  desire  was  granted,  for 
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God  wrote  them  with  a  finger  of  fire 
in  the  immortal  leaves  of  his  own  book ; 
one  whoj  from  his  ashes,  and  his  mi« 
sery,  and  out  of  hb  leprosy,  lifted  up, 
I  say,  his  bold,  brave,  assured  voioe> 
and  said,  '*  I  know  that  my  Redeemer 
liveth,  and  that  he  shall  stand  at  the 
latter  day  upon  the  earth :  and  though 
afler  my  skm  worms  destroy  this  body, 
yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I  see  Uod,  whom 
I  shall  see  for  myself;  and  mine  eyes 
shall  behold,  and  not  another,  though 
my  veins  be  consumed  within  me.'* 

And  I  recollected  having  read,  too* 
somewhere  concerning  the  sepulture  of 
the  modem  Jews,  that  when  they  enter 
the  cemetery,  they  bow  three  times  to 
the  ground;  then  seizing  some  grass 
from  off  the  tomb*  they  cast  it  behind 
their  backs,  and  cry — apostrophising 
the  dead  man — '*Thy  bones  shall  flou^ 
rish  like  this  grass,  my  brother,  O  my 
brother!"  I  was  startled  from  these 
reveries  by  observing  that  the  deep 
darkness  of  the  summer  night  was 
about  being  pierced  bv  a  ray  of  light, 
and  letting  down  the  glass,  I  saw  dawn 
was  kindung,  and  uie  day  coming. 
We  were  driving  rapidly  through  a 
wild  tract  of  moorland,  over  a  hard 
shingled  road,  in  the  solitary  morning ; 
the  day  slowly  came  on,  the  sky  all 
mottled  with  crimson,  and  lilac^  and 

Eink,  and  amber,  such  as  you  see 
eneath  a  peacock's  wing,  and  the 
whole  air  and  earth  steeped  in  these 
fairy  dyes.  I  recognised  on  the  rocks 
the  patches  of  vermilion  light  I  have 
so  orten  noticed  in  our  countryman 
Danby*s  pictures,  especially  in  a  splen-* 
did  sunrise  which  is  m  Lord  Northesk's 
gallery,  in  Cheltenham.  The  fields, 
gates,  hedges,  trees,  houses,  nay,  the 
very  stones  on  the  road,  were  aU  co^ 
loured  carmine,  and  bathed  with  the 
reflected  sky-tints;  and  the  air  we 
drove  through,  deeply  infused  with  the 
same,  seemed  an  atmosphere  of  spiri- 
tual beauty,  and  appertaining  to  a 
better  land,  ^  These  phenomena  lasted 
but  a  short  time,  and  disappeared  en- 
tirely, when  the  monarch  of  day  rose 
slowly  over  the  horizon,  blazing  with 
gold  and  jewels,  and  in  all  the  great 
magnificence  of  li^ht.  I  thought  of 
the  matchless  lines  in  Lara  :— 

*N!f ht  wABct,  th«  TAponrs  round  th«  monntaini  enrM 
Melt  Into  mom,  and  light  nwAke*  the  world  i 
Man  Km  another  day  to  swell  the  pait. 
And  lead  him  near  to  Uttle  bat  his  laat  i 
Bat  mightjr  Nature  boundii  u  firom  her  birth. 
The  ran  ti  in  the  heavcnf,  and  light  on  earth— 
Iloweiv  In  the  Talley-^eplendonr  in  the 
fiealih  U  llM  fikf  wd  teihaM  in  Um  I 


And  I  remembered  when  I  last  qooted 
these  lines  to  a  sympathising  ear  oa 
the  deck  of  a  steamboat,  as  the  sun 
rose  on  the  vine-hills,  and  castles,  and 
meandering  stream  of  the  lovely  little 
Moselle.  Here,  then,  was  a  two-fold 
paralleL  The  "  sweet  day,"  as  Shellej 
calls  it,  had  died,  and  was  buried  in 
the  black  marble  pyramid  of  night,  and, 
after  lying  its  allotted  time  in  the  exa^ 
brace  of  darkness,  it  awakens  once 
more  to  a  resurrection  o£]ighi  and  glo. 
ry,  according  to  its  great  Maker's 
covenant  wiu  the  day  and  with  the 
night. 

llere,  then,  was  my  athospserxo 
PAaAXLEL    completed.      Afler    this, 
wearied  out  with  my  own  thoughts,  and 
probably  catching  the  contagion  from 
my  young  companion,  who  slept  like 
Rip  Van  Winkle,  I,  too,  slumbered. 
My  system  followed  me  into  my  sleep^ 
and  tinged  my  dreams— for  I  fancied  X 
was  wandering  through  an  old  wood* 
and  the  mists  of  December  were  around, 
me.  The  trees  were  dismantled  of  their 
green  foliage,  and  the  forest  paths 
choked  wiu  damp  leaves,    dead    o<* 
dying.    The  yellow  engrailed  oak4eaF 
was  there  semi-animate ;  the  copper- 
tinted  beech,  the  hardy  Redman  oitha 
wood,  stUl  alive ;  the  sickly  ash-leaves 
expiring  like  consumptive  mulattoes, 
and  the  starry  chestnut-leaf  trodden  in 
the  dust.     Damp  drops  hung  pendant 
on  the  black  bare  branches,  and  wet 
and  inoBsy  boles  clung  to  the  hoar 
trunks.    The  birds  were  dead  or  flown 
—I  saw  their  miserable  hovel-like  nests 
remaining  in  the  trees,  and  rifted  by 
the  winds ;  but  the  joy  and  glitter  and 
animation  of  the  little  creatures  had  all 
ffone  with  themselves  and  their  song. 
The  wood  seemed  like  the  place  of  a 
skull— a  sylvan  Grolgotha,  full  of  dry, 
wooden  skeletons,  standing  together^ 
upright  and  bony,  voiceless  and  breath, 
less ;  yet  I  could  recognise  each  tree 
in  its  distinct  identity.    There  was  the 
pollard  oak,  the  monarch  and  wizard  of 
the  wood,  with  his  twisted,  outstretched 
arms,  as  if  performing  incantations. 
There  was  tne  tall,  kingly  elm,  the 
gentleman  of  the  forest ;  and  the  fair, 
queenly  ash,  like  an  aristocratic  ma- 
tron;  and  the  round  and  motherly 
lime,  the  nurse  of  the  wood,  with  a 
whole  brood  of  suckers  springing  from 
her  root,  like  the  young  of  the  pelican 
rising  from  the  nest  to  the  parent's 
breast.    And  there  was  the  alchymist 
beech#  with  all  its  leaves  tFanamuted 
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into  gold ;  and  the  Scotch  fir,  the  green 
rifleman ;  and  the  birch,  the  spearman 
Tvith  his  silver  shaft,  standing  upright 
amidst  the  stems ;  and  the  popLu*,  the 
fair  maid  of  the  wood,  tall  and  delicate, 
-with  an  early  bud  for  spring  weather, 
and  a  trembling  leaf  for  a  summer  day; 
and  the  willow,  the  weeping  widow  of 
the  trees,   bending  and  drooping  to 
earth,  where  lie  her  leaves,  which  have 
fallen  from  her  arms ;  and  that  rough, 
tough  old  warrior,  the  holly,  stout  and 
ever  green,  as  quaint  Mr.  Evelyn  des- 
cribes  him — "  with  his  armed  and  var- 
nished leaves,  the  taller  standards  at 
orderly  distances  blushing  with  their 
natural  coral."  And  last,  yet  not  least, 
the  thorn,  who  is  the  Bedesman  of  the 
wood,  for  he  is  ragged  and  rugged,  yet 
has  he  a  gav  coat  m  reserve,  and  a  sil. 
ver  badge  ror  a  summer  day.  But  now 
all  was  wintry  and  desolate  amon^ 
the  trees.     Thick,  unwholesome  fungi 
were  springing  from  the  lowest  stems ; 
the  air  was  cold,  foggy  and  heavy; 
boughs  lay  brittle,  black,  and  rottins 
on  the  ground ;  the  smell  of  decayed 
wood  was  the  atmosphere  of  the  place. 
The  air  was  that  of  vegetable  death- 
dark,  unwholesome,  foul ;  no  stir,  no 
^  sound,  no  waft  of  win^,  no  tread  of 
*  foot — the  very  leaves  had  ceased  to  fall, 
and  the  winds  to  blow,  and  I  said  *'  this 
is  death — utter,  intense  death.     What 
process  or  what  power  could  ever  re- 
store life,  greenness,  and  melody  once 
more  to  this  dismal  mausoleum  of  de- 
funct vegetation  ?"  ^ 

And  J  dreamed,  that  in  standing  in 
the  wood,  I  seemed  to  have  lost  myself 
for  a  long  while,  falling  into  a  trance, 
till  aroused  by  a  rush  of  warm  air 
coming  over  me,  and  a  shower  of  bright 
sunshine  raining  like  golden  wire 
through  the  branches  of  the  forest;  and 
the  warble  of  birds,  and  the  ceaseless 
hum  of  insect  life  was  there ;  and  I  saw 
that  the  death-time  of  the  trees  had 
passed,  and  that  their  resurrection  had 
come  on  the  wings  of  the  summer  morn- 
ing. The  dead  leaves  were  all  gone ; 
the  ground  was  carpetted  with  tender 

Srass,  enamelled  with  a  thousand  wild 
owers,  and  "  paved  with  daisies  and 
delicate  bells. '*•  There  was  the  yellow 
'*  pimpernel,"  and  the  azure  "  eye  of 
day ;"  the  white  •*  saxifrage,"  the  wild 
geranium  with  crimson  leaflets,  and 
Uie  wood  "  anemone,"  with  tiny  silver 


chalice,  fuU  of  dew  for  bee  or  butterfly 
to  drink  from.  There  was  the  lily  of 
the  valley,  the  sweet,  chaste,  modest 
queen  of  the  forest  flowers ;  and  the 
''sweetness  of  the  violet's  deep  blue 
eyes,"  and  the  graceful  *'for^t-me- 
not,"  and  pansies,  which  maidens  call 
'•love  in  idleness  ;"  and  "blue-bells" 
in  myriads,  tinging  all  the  lower  air 
with  their  own  pale  azure,  as  I  have 
seen  them  often  among  the  stately  oaks 
of  Abbeyleix. 

The  trees  had  put  on  all  their  glory. 
On  and  through  its  loose  and  hanging 
foliage,  the  elm,  receiving  masses  of 
light,  threw  a  quivering  and  chequered 
shade  on  the  green  velvet  sod  beneath. 
The  "  larch  had  hung  all  her  tassels 
forth."  The  ash  and  knotted  oak  put 
on  onoe  more  their  fresh  green  liveiy. 

**  Th«  ereeiilag  pflruitet,  lUie 
BettlcM  MrpenUt  in  rainbow  and  in  tn. 
Starred  with  ten  thoaiand  blonomi,  flow  around 
The  old  gr«y  trunk!."— >8iiKiXBr. 

Life  was  in  the  wood:  the  black- 
bird's whistle;  the  gushing  throstle, 
with  his  throat  full  of  melody;  the 
pipe  of  the  robin,  sweet  and  saucy ; 
the  wood-dove's  sad  complaint ;  the 
cuckoo's  call ;  the  gossipping  chatter  of 
the  magpie ;  the  black  raven's  croak. 
Life  was  in  the  forest :  the  squirrels 
leaped  from  bough  to  bough ;  the 
insects  were  all  abroad ;  uie  beau 
butterfly,  the  bourgeois  beetle,  the 
warrior  wasp,  the  busy  bee,  the  al. 
dermanic  blue  bottle,  the  guerilla 
nudges,  and  the  cicade  tribe  in  the 
grass,  who  are  all  Nature's  little  bell- 
ringers,  chirping  and  jingling,  as  I 
have  heard  them  in  the  meadows 
under  the  Rothenfels,  near  pleasant 
Ereutznach,  in  Prussia,  as  if  tney  were 
swindng  a  myriad  of  tiny,  tinkling 
steel  Dells.  Picturesque  cattle  stand 
lowing  beneath  the  broad  leafy  shade— 
a  Btudy  for  Cuyp.  The  river  sweeps 
rushin^ly  on  ;  the  brook,  like  a  hign. 
spirited  child  who  has  wandered  from 
its  parent,  comes  running  and  dancbg 
to  fling  itself  into  her  bosom.  Deer 
are  pacing  softly  and  gracefully,  like 
ladies  in  a  drawing-room,  through  the 
trees.  The  voices  of  children  are  m  the 
wood :  their  forms  are  glancing  through 
the  leaves,  and  their  laugh  is  musical 
among  the  branches,  and  their  feet  are 
upon  the  old  forest  paths.  And  I  said» 
"  this  is  life,  and  here  is  a  true  vegeta. 
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ble  resurrection.  And  thus  I  shadowed 
out,  and  in  my  sleep,  too,  my  Sylvan 
Paraixel. 

I  was  awakened  by  a  loud  exclama- 
tion of  delight  from  my  fellow-traveller ; 
he  had  let  down  the  coach- window^  and 
was  admiring  the  massive  and  superb 
archway  which  formed  the  entrance  to 
a  nobleman's  park  which  we  were  pass- 
ing. I  had  started  from  my  sleep ; 
my  dreams  had  all  floated  by  like 
weeds  on  the  water,  and  gone,  like 
life's  events,  for  ever.  Judgment  had 
returned,  which,  in  combination  with 
outward  sensation,  I  should  say,  form 
the  two  prominent  features  of  distinc- 
tion between  our  dreaming  and  waking 
existence,  for.. 

**  Our  lii^  is  twofold  {  ileep  hai  its  own  world.'* 

In  plain  words,  I  was  wide  awake  to 
all  external  things  now,  and  remem- 
bering from  what  a  different  state  of 
thou^t  and  action  my  mind  had 
just  evolved,  I  thought  of  my  system, 
and  wrote  this  down  as  a  Mentaj* 
Parallel. 

We  drove  along  the  road,  by  a  grey 
buttressed  park  wall,  so  covered  and 
crowned  with  the  large-leaved  Irish 
ivy,  that  it  was  hanging  over  in  green 
and  massy  festoons,  and  in  many 
places  had  broken  the  wall  by  its 
weight  and  luxuriance.  My  young 
companion  told  me  that  the  park  be- 
longed to  the  Earl  of  B. ;  and  then, 
my  system  still  haunting  and  engross- 
ing my  mind,  and  being  anxious  to 
produce  one  more  parallel,  I  told  my 
intelligent  companion  the  following 
little  tale,  in  which  a  member  of  this 
noble  family  was  concerned :— - 

In  the  year  18 — ,  the  little  water- 
ing place  of  A  ,  on  the  western 
coast  of  Ireland,  was  much  agitated 
by  a  circumstance  which  occurred 
there.  A  nice  family  had  come  to 
pass  the  summer,  and  were  occupy, 
ing  the  only  large  house  which  A 
could  then  produce.  We  will  call 
them  by  the  name  of  Trevor.  They 
were  people  of  the  upper  class  of  life, 
and  wealthy*  The  father  was  an  Eng- 
lishman and  a  clergyman,  and  had 
married  a  niece  of  the  nobleman  whoso 
park  wall  we  had  just  been  admiring. 
And  it  was  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  his 
tall,  slight  figure  by  the  side  of  his  still 
handsome  and  graceful  wife,  and  their 
two  fair  and  fawn-like  girls  sketching 
on  the  shore,  or  reading  on  the  cliffs, 
or  botanismg  in  the  fields,  or  climbing 


the  rocks  for  samphire,  or  vi&ting 
among  the  cottages  of  the  poor  to 
teach,  or  comfort,  or  relieve,  which 
they  did  most  bountifully,  and  were 
greatly  beloved  in  the  place — ^the  firee 
hand  being  ever  popular  amon?  the 
Irish.  They  were  always  together^ 
ever  forming  one  group,  like  the  figures 
in  a  piece  of  statuary ;  and  appeared 
greatly  attached,  and  drawn  to  each 
other  as  much  by  a£^tion  as  by  com- 
munity  of  taste  and  habit. 

But  one  evening  they  had  an  addition 
to  their  party,  in  the  person  of  Heniy 
Trevor,  the  only  son  of  the  family. 
He  had  his  mother's  sofl,  dark  eye,  and 
his  father's  tall,  slight  form,  and  in  all 
other  respects  seemed  perfectly  iden- 
tified with  the  tastes  and  habits  of  his 
parents  and  gentle  sisters :  a  hundred 
new  enjoyments  seemed  to  have  arrived 
with  his  presence.     The  three  young 
people   now  lived  in  the   open    air. 
Bathing — and  Henry  was  a  splendid 
swimmer — or  boating,  and  Henry  was 
equally  expert  at  the  oar  or  the  tiller ; 
or  they  would  go  on  walking  excursions 
along  the    clifis  and  headlands;   or, 
mounted  on  rugged  little  fierv  shelties, 
they  would  penetrate  into  the  gorges 
and  ravines,  and  beside  the  lakes  of 
the  C         mountains,  which  towered 
behind  their  house,  the  haunts  of  the 
hill  fox,  the  otter,  and  the  large  golden 
eagle.  In  the  month  of  June  the  place 
was  visited  by  a  tremendous  storm ;  X 
remember   it   well.     I  was  then  at 
Brighton,  and  the  loss  of  life  and  of 
cra^  among  the   south  of  England 
fishermen  was  lamentable.    This  tem- 
pest came  suddenly,  and  went  in  like 
manner,   dying  ofif  in  half  an    hour, 
after  blowine  a  hurricane  aU  day,  as 
if  exhausted  by  its  own  stren^.    The 
sea  scene  at  A was  srand  m  the  ex- 
treme.    The  immense  long  brieht  bil. 
lows  of  the  Atlantic,  crested  wiSi  foam 
and  fire,  fell  one  after  the  other,  burst- 
ing like  thunder-bolts  up  the  beach ; 
and  seeminp;  to  shake  tne  shore  and 
rocks  with  the  explosions  of  their  dread 
artillery;  or,  raging  round  the  worn 
bases  of  the  cMs,  whose  blue  heads 
looked   placidly    out  on  the  warrii^ 
waters,  like  a  great  mind  unshaken 
amidst  troubles. 

At  evening  a  small  brig  was  seen  by 
the  red  elare  of  the  setting  sun,  driflu 
ing  rapidly  on  a  sunk  ledge  of  rock 
which  guarded  the  little  bay.  (At  the 
ebb  of  tide  a  rapid  current  set  north- 
ward just  outside  thb  dangerous  reef* 
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but  the  tide  was  flowing  now.)  She 
evidently  was  not  aware  of  the  hidden 
danger  till  she  had  struck,  and  then 
appeared  immoveably  wedged  into  the 
rock.  She  was  seen  to  hoist  signals  of 
distress,  and  the  roar  of  a  solitary  gun 
came  shoreward  on  the  wind.  Mr. 
Trevor  and  his  son  were  watching  her 
from  the  beach  along  with  many  ouiers, 
and  the  former  nowofiered  a  handsome 
gratuity  to  those  who  would  launch 
and  man  a  boat,  and  go  off  to  her  as- 
sistance; but  all  shook  their  heads, 
for,  truth  to  say,  the  marine  of  A 
was  in  a  very  discreditable  condition ; 
and,  except  one  middling-sized  pin- 
nace, they  had  no  craft  fit  for  such  a 
eea  as  was  then  running  and  raging 
before  them.  On  this  Henry  Trevor., 
leaping  into  the  pinnace,  which  was 
rocKing  in  a  little  cove,  protected  by  a 
broad  flat  stone  from  the  sea— declared 
he  would  go  alone,  when  four  young 
fellows,  who  oflen  had  rowed  him  in 
his  fishing  expeditions,  started  for- 
ward to  share  his  enterprise  and  his 
danger ;  '<  it  was  but  half  a  mile  to  the 
reeT'— ''the  wind  was  lulling — the  tide 
at  the  full — and  they  would  go  for  the 
love  they  had  for  the  young  master." 
The  cheek  of  Mr.  Trevor  waxed  deadly 
pale,  but  he  was  a  brave  and  noble- 
nearted  man,  and  thought  his  son  was 
in  the  path  of  duty ;  he  was  a  pious 
man,  too,  and  felt  that  God  would 
sorely  not  forsake  him. 

The  boat  was  shoved  into  the  surf 
amidst  the  cheers  of  the  men,  and  the 
prayers  and  tears  of  the  women ;  and, 
though  every  ten  seconds  it  appeared 
sunk  and  lost  in  the  trough  of  the 
wave,  yet  it  would  mount  the  next 
watery  hill,  and  was  fast  reaching  the 
reef  under  the  long,  steady  stroke  of 
the  practised  hardj  oarsmen.  Henry's 
form  was  seen  m  the  fast  receding 
light,  sitting  erect  in  the  stem  sheets, 
and  steering  with  coolness  and  skill ;  a 
little  grey  cloth  cap  was  pulled  tishtly 
down  over  his  small  and  classical  head, 
and  the  ends  of  his  long  black  silk 
handkerchief  blew  back  in  the  gale  from 
his  fine  throat. 

In  a  short  time  they  appeared  to 
have  reached  the  reef  and  boarded  the 
brig,  the  strong  little  pinnace  riding 
under  the  shelter  of  her  lee.  It  had 
been  comparatively  calm  for  a  brief 
space,  but  in  a  moment  a  black  squall 
which  had  been  gathering  at  sea,  came 
rushing  and  roaring  towards  the  shore, 
covering  the  sky  and  producing  in- 


stantaneous night ;  a  mountain  wave 
swept  the  vessel,  in  a  moment  or  two 
a  second,  and  a  third  succeeded,  till 
the  ship,  gradually  weakened  by  these 
reiterated  shocks,  entirely  broke  up, 
and  became  a  total  wreck. 

But  where  was  her  crew?  They 
were  all  saved.  In  the  pale  moonlight 
which  succeeded  the  sudden  passing 
away  of  the  gale,  the  hardy  pinnace 
might  be  seen  riding  amidst  the  long 
furrows  of  the  sea,  and  drifting  rapidly 
in  to  the  shore.  Tossed,  broken,  half 
engulfed,  and  nearly  full  of  water, 
she  was  hurled  by  the  last  wave  she 
ever  floated  on  high  on  the  beach, 
and  her  crew  drenched,  stunned  and 
bruised,  yet  all  preserved  from  a  watery 
grave.  The  four  young  fishermen  were 
there,  too,  but  one  was  missing — Ed- 
ward  Trevor  was  not  amongst  the 
number,  and  was  notfovnd.  Me  had 
been  last  seen  on  the  brig's  deck  assist- 
ing a  mother  and  her  child  into  the 
pinnace,  then  the  "big  wave'*  had 
broken  over  them,  drenching  and  stun, 
ningall,  and  they  had  hastily ''  cast  off" 
and  set  to  work  to  "  bale  the  boat,  sup- 

Eosing  they  had  the  young  master  on 
oard,  but  seeing  nothing  owing  to  the 
darkness  and  confusion,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  keeping  the  boat  at  all  afloat, 
so  crowded  and  in  such  a  sea."  The 
agony  of  Mr.  Trevor  at  this  discovery 
knew  no  bounds.  The  unfortunate 
father  would  have  rushed  into  the  sea 
to  seek  his  lost  son,  had  he  not  been 
prevented  by  the  woman  whose  life 
Henry  had  saved.  What  was  now  to 
be  done  ?  The  pinnace  could  not  go 
back — ^her  keel  was  broken,  and  her 
gunwale  stove  in ;  nor  was  there  any 
boat  to  be  found  which  could  live  in 
such  a  sea.  All  the  night  long  the  dis- 
tracted parents  and  sisters,  hand  locked 
in  hand,  paced  the  sands,  looking  and 
watching,  and  listening,  and  peering 
into  the  darkness;  but  there  was 
neither  voice  nor  sound,  and  Henry 
came  not.  At  a  little  after  two  o'clock, 
the  dawn  beginning  to  show,  and  the 
sea  much  cauned,  three  boats,  in  one 
of  which  was  the  father,  proceeded  to 
tjie  reef,  which  now  stood  up  in  grey 
and  rugged  outline  above  the  ebb  of 
tide.  Here  not  a  vestige  of  the  wreck 
appeared,  and  alas !  no  trace  of  the 
brave  and  beloved  one  who  had  pe- 
rilled his  young  life,  and  thrown  it 
away  in  the  cause  of  humanity.  All 
day  long  the  boats  continued  their 
jiearch  on  the  reef,  and  abng  the  neigh. 
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bonring  shore.  The  highest  rewards 
were  oSered — grappling  irons  were  used 
for  the  discorery  of  the  poor  body, 
bat  it  was  not  to  be  found.  At  even- 
ing  his  blue  pea-jacket  floated  on  shore, 
and  alas  I  its  identity  could  not  be 
doubted,  for,  in  a  small  side-pocket 
was  Mrs.  Trevor's  portrait  set  in  blue 
enamel  and  pearl,  all  marred  by  the 
action  of  the  sea  water,  a  gifl  fh>m  his 
mother  on  his  going  to  collea;e  some 
years  ago,  but  nothing  more  of  his  came 
to  shore. 

Days  and  days  passed  on,  and  every- 
thing that  wealth,  and  influence,  and 
restless,  anxious  energy  could  efiect,wa8 
put  in  practice,  but  Henry's  loved 
remains  were  no  where  found. 

All  language  were  faint  to  portray 
the  black  shadow  which  now  settled 
down  in  terrible  darkness  over  the 
Trevors.  The  loud  weeping  of  the  gen- 
tle girls,  the  hysterical  paa^ion  of  their 
mother,  continuing  for  hours,  and 
breaking  the  health  and  the  heart.  The 
dry,  sleepless  agony  of  the  father,  ever 
accusing  himself  as  the  cause  of  his 
Bon*s  death,  and  pacing  up  and  down 
the  room  in  silent  misery — for 

**The  grief  which  doM  ootqwak, 
Wliispen  the  o'er-vrought  beuk,  and  bide  it  break.** 

Their  affliction  drew  them  more  than 
ever  together.  If  they  were  one  in  the 
day  of  joy,  how  much  more  in  the  night 
of  sorrow.  Their  piety,  too,  deepened 
tinder  the  trial;  and  often,  when  unable 
to  master  their  cruel  a^ony,  they  would 
fling  themselves  on  their  knees,  and 
pour  out  the  overflowings  of  their  dis- 
tracted  spirits  in  prayer  to  their  hea- 
venly Father ;  and  comfort  came  down 
for  the  time,  though  hope  was  dead. 

Weeks  passed  on,  but  the  work  of 
years  had  wrought  on  their  appearance. 
Mr.  Trevor's  once  shining  black  hair 
was  all  streaked  with  grey — silver  lines 
which  grief's  pale  finger  had  drawn 
there.  His  wife's  health,  like  her  poor 
boy's  life,  was  wrecked  away.  She 
was  always  unwell — a  martyr  to  shat- 
tered nerves.  While  the  fair  girls 
were  like  two  young  trees  bent  and 
drooping  from  the  shock  of  a  terrible 
tempest. 

Tney  now  determined  to  leave  A — , 
the  scene  of  theur  misery.  Their  car- 
riage and  servants  arrived  next  day, 
along  with  an  old  spaniel,  which  had 
belonged  to  Henry.  The  sight  of  this 
dog  affected  the  grief-stricken  family 
greatly.  Their  luggage  was  all  packed. 


and  their  carriage  ordered  to  be  at  the 
door  at  day-breuc,  for  they  had  a  long 
day's  journey  to  go.  Late  in  the  even- 
in?  the  sisters  walked  on  the  beach. 
The  sea  was  calm  and  beautlAil,  imd 
the  sun  dying  over  it  in  thin  cloudlets 
of  black  and  gold.  They  went  to  the 
flat  rock,  from  whence  Henry  had  leap- 
ed into  the  pinnace.  They  did  Bot 
speak  one  word,  but,  weeping  abnn- 
daatly,  each  bent  down  her  face  to  kin 
the  spot  on  the  rock  which  their  bro- 
ther's steps  had  last  pressed.  The  poor 
girls  mingled  their  tears  with  the  re- 
morseless brine,  which  now  gently  came 
in  to  caress  their  feet,  as  if  sorrowing 
and  plaining  for  its  fault.  Silently 
they  returned  home,  and  now  they  all 
sat  together  in  their  little  drawing- 
room.  It  was  their  last  evening  at  A — , 
the  scene  of  such  happiness,  and  stieh 
misery.  It  was  the  hour  of  family 
prayer,  and  Mr.  Trevor  read  that  di- 
vine chanter,  the  14th  of  John's  Gk>s- 
pel,  which  has  brought  comfort  to 
thousands  of  mourners — "Let  not  yonr 
heart  be  troubled ;"  sweet  words,  yet 
sad.  His  deep,  melodious  voice  qui- 
vered as  he  read  them,  for  he  thought 
of  his  fair  son  lying  in  the  cold  sea. 
Mrs.  Trevor  hid  her  face  in  the  cush- 
ions of  the  sofa,  and  her  daughters  bent 
over  and  tried  to  soothe  her.  They  knelt 
in  prayer — it  was  their  little  wonted 
evening  worship  which  he  had  often 
shared,  and  always  enjoyed.  Perhaps 
they  thought  of  that  now,  and  the  re- 
membrance might  have  calmed  their 
spirit. 

The  old  dog  had  been  very  nervous 
for  the  last  few  minutes,  circling  and 
smelling  t*ound  the  room,  and  whining 
at  the  mndow.  Mr.  Trevor  threw  it 
up. 

"I  see  a  man  on  the  gravel  walk,*' 
he  said,  ''who,  I  think,  is  our  new 
postillion.  I  hope  Carlo  will  not 
nurt  him  ;'*  for  the  dog  had  leaped  out 
over  the  window-mll.  The  next  mi- 
nute a  figure  sprang  in  over  the  low 
sash,  and  with  a  loud  cry  precipitated 
himself  towards  the  party.  It  was 
their  lost  one,  whom  Gocl  had  sent 
them  back. 

'< Mother,  mother!  —  take  me  to 
your  heart,  dearest,  dearest,  mother ! 
Beloved  father,  kiss  me  1  £llen,  Su- 
san, I  am  come  again,  never  more  to 
part  in  this  world  1" 

Oh  1  the  deep,  the  unutterable  joy  of 
that  moment  I 

*'  Oh,  God  of  heaven  I  di,  my  mer- 
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ciful  Sayiourl*'  exclaimed  the  trans- 
ported father^  **  it  is  my  son — so  wan, 
so  worn ;  but  it  is  indeed  my  son — my 
own  son  1" 

All  this  time  the  mother  could  not 
speak;  her  face  was  on  her  son's 
anoulder,  locked  in  his  tight  embrace, 
and  silently  straining  him  a^ain  and 
again  to  her  heart.  At  len^h,  disen- 
gaging  herself,  and  pushing  him  towards 
the  two  fair  girls  who  stood  trembling, 
and  all  wild  and  weeping  for  joy,  she 
turned  her  to  her  husband's  faithful 
bosom,  saw  on  his  face  the  old  smile 
come  back,  which  she  thought  had 
gone  for  ever,  fell  into  his  extended 
arms,  and,  lifUng  up  her  happy  voioe» 
exclaimed^ 

"  Oh,  our  God,  we  thank  thee  fc»* 
thy  unspeakable  mercy,  for  this  our 
*  son  was  dead  and  is  alive ;  he  was 
lost,  and  is  found  1*  " 

His  tale  was  soon  told ;  he  had  been 
knocked  down  by  the  ffiant  wave  ;  his 
forehead  was  cut,  and  he  lay  senseless 
tinder  the  bulwarks  of  the  deck;  a 
mast  had  fallen  obliquely  over  him,  but 
bad  not  touched  or  hurt  him.  When 
consciousness  returned,  he  had  just 
time  to  throw  off  his  coat  to  swim, 
when  the  brig  went  to  pieces,  and  the 
recoil  of  a  wave  wtuhedhim  outside  the 
reef  into  the  rapid  current  which  sets 
strongly  there  to  the  north,  and  com- 
pleteiy  off  the  shore.  He  said  he  swam 
out  feebly,  only  using  his  feet;  for 
the  mast  had  floated  with  him,  and  his 
bands  were  locked  in  the  rigging,  as 
they  driA«d  together  in  the  sea.  He 
said  the  last  tiSng  he  thought  he  saw. 


was  the  light  in  his  father's  house  on 
shore;  but  his  eyes  were  dim;  and 
the  last  sound  he  thought  he  heard, 
was  a  wail  of  sofl  music  played  on  his 
sister's  harp.  His  head  was  very  much 
astray,  he  said,  just  then,  and  the  mu« 
sic  appeared  to  come  floating  along  the 
waters,  but  it  was  a  mere  phantasy, 
though  he  said  it  made  him  smile ;  and 
so  he  committed  his  soul  and  his  life 
to  Him  who  once  trod  the  waves  to 
stillness ;  and  then  all  was  a  blank, 
till  he  awoke  faint  and  feeble  in  a 
strange  bed,  and  among  strange  faces 
_yet  saved,  most  wonderfully  saved. 
He  had  been  picked  up  by  a 
Scotoh  fishing  smack  (which  was 
returning  to  the  island  of  SkyeJ  at  the 
first  break  of  light.  He  was  all  but 
exanimate  when  found,  and  a  fierce 
fever  set  in  on  his  exhausted  frame  at 
once ;  but  his  kind  captors  took  him 
to  their  wild  but  healthy  home,  where 
he  was  tenderly  nursed  by  their  wo. 
men ;  and  though  delirious  for  a  long 
time,  his  youth  finally  triumphed,  and 
he  was  spared  for  the  enjoyment  and 
all  the  bliss  of  the  present  moment. 
He  had  written  on  his  recovery  twice 
from  Skye,  but  his  letters  miscarried, 
and  having  had  a  purse  of  gold  with 
him,  whicn  these  honest  fishermen 
never  interfered  with,  he  went  to  Glas- 

fow  in  a  fishing  boat,  and  from  thence 
ome,  where  his  presence  was  hailed  as 
a  resurrection  indeed,  and  life  firom  the 
dead ;  and  surely  I  may  be  permitted, 
in  bringing  my  narrative  to  so  happy  a 
close,  to  class  the  terminating  event  of 
it  as  A  Domestic  Parallel. 

B. 
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**  The  Lord  hath  pnrpoMd  to  destroy  the  vail  of  the  daughter  of  Zion  i  He  hath  etret^ad  <mt  a  Hot,  He 
hath  not  withdrawn  Uii  hand  from  deatroying  t  therefture  He  made  the  rampart  and  the  waJl  to  lament  i  th^f 
languished  tof^ther/*— Lam.  ii.8. 

X. 

Spirit  of  poesy. 
Thou  that  erst  sang  to  Judah's  hallowed  lyre. 

Shed  o'er  my  soul 

Thy  soft  control ; 
Oh,  touch  my  lips  with  words  of  living  fire  I 

Bear  me  with  thee. 
To  where  the  Roman  easle,  hovering  round. 
Gluts  his  red  beak  on  Sfdem's  holy  ground. 

n. 

Night  has  folded  Day  to  rest 
Upon  the  cradle  of  her  breast : 
Over  Salem's  leagured  towers 
Th'  avenging  angel  darkly  lowers. 
And  on  the  air  his  wrathful  vial  flings  ;-*- 
A  shade  of  sadness  glooms  his  brow. 

To  think  how  soon  the  Gentile  sword 
Shall  lay  the  favoured  cit^  low. 
And  still  ne  waits  on  lingering  wings, 
If  mercy  yet  shall  clothe  the  word  ;— 
One  moment  till  the  spell  be  o*er, 
And  Solyma  shall  be  no  more. 

zn. 

So  stilly  slept  the  heaven  and  earth. 

Like  SUence  slumbering  at  her  birth. 
Pillowed  upon  voluminous  douds  of  gloom. 

As  if  Life's  pulse  were  stayed. 

And  earth  a  dread  pause  made, 
listening  the  voice  to  thunder  forth  her  doom. 

But  hark  I  what  shrill  prophetic  cry 

Falls  on  the  ear  forebodingly  ? 

'Twas  as  a  distant  midnicht  bell. 

That  tolls  a  sad  funereal  Knell, 

Makes  the  chill  heart  feel  doubly  lone. 

To  think  an  erring  soul  has  flown 
For  ever. 

E'en  the  proud  Roman  felt  a  thrill 

Shoot  to  his  heart  a  sudden  chill. 

But  'twas  to  those  within  the  wall 

A  cry  that  warned  them  of  their  falL* 


The.iur  was  still  again. 
As  if  that  very  cry  had  bound 

The  inviolable  chain 
Of  quietness,  e'en  stiller  by  the  sound. 

*  Josepbos  narratea  that  a  false  prophet,  called  Jwos,  used  to  go  about  the  streetSi  ex* 
claiming — "  A  voice  from  the  east,  a  voice  from  the  west,  a  voice  fibm  the  four  winds,  a  voice 
against  Jemsalem  and  the  holy  house,"  &c. 
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'Tis  o'er ;  and»  at  his  signal,  sped 
The  myriad  host  of  heaven. 
On  whirlwinds  madly  driven  ;* 
The  planets  reeled,  the  moon's  pale  visage  bled^f 
And  bright,  unearthly  glare 
Illumin'd  the  dizzy  air,  J 
Save  where  yon  flash  enkindles  deeper  red ; 
Around  their  path  the  roaring  thunders  boom : 
Lo  I  heaven  with  earth  in  ruin  seems  united. 
And  from  her  riven  womb, 
A  giant  earthquake  leaps  in  lightning  dad : 
From  his  red  hand  the  levin  bolt  he  flings. 
Around  his  form  wild  meteors  plume  their  wings. 

Beneath  his  tread  is  blighted 
Each  fairest  scene  that  made  creation  glad. 

V. 

The  night  is  passed,  but  dim  and  dark 
The  mom,  unheralded  by  lark : 
Heaven's  eye  is  melancholy 
O'er  the  city  high  and  holy : 
But  within  the  walls  are  manning. 
And  without  th'  assault  is  planmng. 
All  around  there  is  a  din 
Should  arouse  the  soul  within. 
For  Roman  vengeance  baffled  o% 

Shall  sh^  Its  vials  yet. 
And  Judah's  star  so  long  divine 

In  blood-red  clouds  shall  set. 

VI. 

List  ye  to  the  unbroken  stamp. 

Nearer,  nearer  comes  the  tramp  I 

Look  ye  on  the  triple  wall. 

Manned  without  an  interval  I 

Hark  to  the  shout,  and  clang  of  horn. 

The  breach  was  opened  yestermom. 
The  banners  are  waving ;  th'  impatient  sword 
Leaps  from  its  sheath — ^but  they  wait  for  the  word. 

vn. 

Tho^  trumpet  has  sounded,  onward  they  go 
As  an  avalanche  falls  on  a  hamlet  below ; 
The  foremost  that  lead  that  fiery  van 
Are  hurled  to  the  arms  of  the  hindmost  man. 
As  a  wave  is  dashed  with  re-echoing  shock 
That  has  climbed  to  the  top  of  a  l^etling  rock ; 
The  trenches  are  filled  with  unnumbered  slain. 
And  still  they  are  falling  like  winter  rain ; 
Yet  with  fiercer  zeal  the  living  tread 
Is  set  like  a  ladder  upon  the  dead. 

At  length  the  besieged  are  giving  way 
Beneath  the  charge  of  that  terrible  fniy. 


*  **  Before  snoseituig,  chariots  and  troops  of  soldiers  in  thdr  annoor  were  seen  mnning 
about  among  the  clouds,  and  surrounding  of  cities." — Josephua. 

f  The  snn  shall  be  turned  into  darkness,  and  the  moon  mto  blood,  before  that  great  and 
notable  day  of  the  Lord  come." — Acts,  ii.  20. 

X  "  And  at  the  ninth  hour  of  the  night,  so  great  a  light  ahone  round  the  altar  and  the 
holy  house,  that  it  appeared  to  be  bright  day-time.**— Jof^Aw. 
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Wasted  with  famine  and  faction  witbin. 

Their  strenjrth  is  flag|i;ing,  their  ranks  are  thin ; 

But  every  sinew  and  nerve  they  brace 

To  defend  their  fathers'  burial-place. 
Back  to  back,  and  hand  to  hand. 

At  every  house  they  make  a  stand, 

In  desperate  groups,  tho'  oft  renewed. 

They  repel  the  charge  of  a  multitude : 

Thousands  around  them  are  dead  and  dying. 

But  yet  no  thought  of  retreat  or  flying. 
Thousands  around  them  are  charging  amain. 
Yet  as  firm  as  a  rock  their  bands  remain ; 
But  hark  to  that  shout  1    The  temple  is  fired. 
And  with  it  each  hope  of  success  has  expired. 
Back  to  the  temple  each  warrior  tums^. 
A  moment  he  gazes,  as  fiercely  it  burns. 
And  vows  that  for  every  flame  that  arises, 
Tho*  torn  every  hope,  every  tie  that  he  prizes, 
The  Gentile's  last  life-blood  in  torrents  shall  flow, 
£re  his  shrine  be  disgraced  by  th'  uncurcumcis'd  foe. 

The  shades  of  evening  deeply  fell. 
But  shriller  rose  the  battle  yell. 

More  deadly  raged  the  fight : 
Beneath,  the  dead  in  frequent  pile 
Marked  where  the  Jew  had  stood  a  while ; 
Above,  the  temnle  blazing  high 
Athwart  the  darV  and  lowering  sky. 

Flung  an  unearthly  light ; 
As  when  upon  the  foaming  ocean. 
Lashed  into  wild  tumultuous  motion. 
The  flames  have  clutched  a  gallant  ship. 
With  blood-red  fang  and  fiery  lip ; 
Around  the  eddying  whirlwinds  roar. 
As  struggling  with  the  billows  hoar. 
While  on  the  elemental  fight 
The  burning  ship  casts  lund  light. 
As  if  the  ocean,  fire,  and  skies, 
Were  battling  for  that  stately  prize. 
With  dauntless  front  they  bear  the  brunt 

Of  that  tremendous  fray : 
Around  their  fane,  with  might  and  main, 

Thev  keep  the  foe  at  bay. 
Despair  has  armed  o*en  woman's  hate. 

The  dying  start  to  life. 
And  summon  all  their  ebbing  strength 

To  aid  them  in  the  strife : 
No  craven  shout  for  quarter  rose. 
So  sternly  mute  they  face  their  foes ; 
£*en  as  the  concjueror's  tread  they  feel. 
They  gash  the  smews  of  his  heel. 

nc. 

The  tents  are  stmck ;  the  banners  they  plaok  | 

And  back  the  long  triumphant  train 

Sweeps  slowly  o'er  th'  ensanguined  plain. 
Borne  on  ^aim-shaded  car,  like  evening  star. 

Imperial  Titus  led  the  foremost  van  $ 
Behind  nim  came,  lil»  burnished  flame. 

The  golden  treasures  from  the  temple  won ; 
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Next  the  long  train  to  slavery  bome^ 
With  feeble  step>  and  look  forlorn ; 
And  Roman  spears  full  many  a  one 
Flashed  back  to  heaven  the  evening  snn^ 

A  while  they  paused  on  Olivet, 
That  gleamed  *mid  ruins  beauteous  yet« 
When  from  the  captive  ranks  there  stepped 
An  aged  man«  who  long  had  wept 

0*er  Israel's  dark  apostasy : 
His  silvered  locks  hung  o'er  his  lyre* 
As  moved  with  melanchol;^  firo> 
He  flung  a  dirge  unto  the  evening  sky. 

Jerusalem,  Jerusalem, 

Thy  shrines  are  desolate  ; 
The  godless  heathen  revels  now 

Where  reigned  thv  God  of  late : 
Thy  beauty,  glory — all  have  left ; 
Thy  sons  are  from  thy  bosom  reft. 

Jerusalem,  Jerusalem, 

Tbou'rt  homeless,  childless  now, 
A  widow  in  a  stranger  land. 

With  slavery  on  thy  brow : 
Gaunt  Ruin  sits  upon  thy  throne, 
Where  Solyman  in  splendour  shone. 

How  like  a  widowed  mate  she  broods 

O'er  her  lost  husband's  urn  1 
Sackcloth  and  ashes  wrap  her  limbs. 

Her  cheeks  the  teanlrops  bum : 
Oh,  turn  thee  to  the  widow's  Grod, 
And  kiss,  oh  humbly  kiss,  the  rod  I 

Awake,  oh,  God  1  awake,  arise. 

And  let  Thy  might  appear ! 
Upraise  Thy  city  from  the  dust ; 

Shiver  the  oppressor's  spear  I 
Arise,  efface  their  godless  track. 
And  bring  Thy  stricken  children  back. 

I  see,  I  see  the  Bridegroom  come, 

With  myriad  seraphim ; 
Around  Him  flock  the  scattered  tribes. 

And  loud  hosannahs  hymn  : 
Beneath  His  plastic  touch  arise 
Another  Salem  from  the  skies. 

More  fair  she  seems  than  earthly  bride. 

The  whole  earth  is  her  dower; 
And  monarohs,  humbled  to  the  dust. 

Confess  her  heavenly  power : 
Jehovah  sits  upon  her  throne. 
Where  Solyman  in  splendour  shone. 
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CLONMACNOISE^   CLABB,   AMD  ABRAX. 


PAST  ZI. 


SoifE  of  the  readers  of  the  Dublin 
Uniyersitt  Magazine  may  remember 
having  accompanied  me,  in  the  month 
before  last,  to  the  Isles  of  Arran ;  and 
that^  on  my  taking  leave  on  that  occa- 
sion, we  had  left  the  chief  village  of  the 
island,  Kilronan,  and  were  on  our  waj 
to  Dun- Angus.  It  may  also  be  in  their 
recollection  that  we  had  already,  on  the 
middle  island,  visited  Dun-Conor, 
a  very  grand  example  of  the  same 
species  of  building,  also  erected  in  the 
first  century  of  our  era,  by  another  son 
of  the  Fir-Volg  king,  Uaithmore.  Con- 
nor O'Brien,  one  of  the  great  lords  of 
Glare,  of  whom  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
speak  hereafter,  is  confused  in  local 
tradition  with  this  Fir-Volg  prince,  al- 
though twelve  hundred  years  elapsed 
between  their  epochs.  In  fact,  no 
distinct  tradition  of  the  Fir-Volgs  re- 
mains in  the  islands ;  and  bul  for  the 
written  records  preserved  in  the  book 
of  Leacan,  we  should  have  known  as 
little  of  these  barbaric  fortress-palaces 
as  the  Scotch  antiquaries  know  of  Dun 
Dornadilla,ortheBurghofMousa.  The 
traditions  of  the  people  of  Arran  are 
either  hagiological,  or  have  reference 
to  the  exploits  of  such  personages  as 
Groohore-na-Suidine  O'Brien,  £mun 
Laidir  0*Flaherty,  or  Oliver  Crom- 
well. The  saints  and  their  miracles 
supply  the  great  historical  topics  of 
these  simple  people,  as,  next  to  the 
pagan  fortresses  and  clochans,  their 
ruined  churches  and  sepulchral  monu- 
ments constitute  the  mam  attraction  of 
the  islands  for  the  ecclesiastical  and 
architectural  antiquary.  And  for  any 
one  imbued  with  these  tastes,  the  way 
westward  from  Kilronan  is,  indeed,  on 
both  sides  full  of  objects  of  curiosity. 
On  the  right,  in  the  low  tract  be- 
tween the  roi^  and  sea,  are  the  remains 
of  Manister  Connachtack,  with  the 
chapel  of  St.  Kieran.  It  was  here  the 
founder  of  Clonmacnoise  disciplined 
himself  for  his  subsequent  mission  on 
the  mainland.  If  tne  reader  have 
any  curiosity  in  early  Christian  archi- 
tecture, I  would  direct  his  attention  to 
this  chapel,  as  a  work  of,  I  should  sup- 
pose, the  ninth  or  tenth  century,  not- 


withstanding its  added  Grothic  door- 
way. The  east  window  exhibits  aa 
early  and  interesting  attempt  at  deco- 
ration,  being  pillared  externally,  and 
having  a  scroll  on  the  inside,  terminat. 
ing  in  some  rude  symbolic  representa- 
tions. Hard  by  are  the  ruins  of  Team- 
pul  Assumuidhet  with  its  wondrous 
oolaun  or  font,  which  always  contains 
water,  be  the  weather  wet  or  dry. 
Golgan  takes  the  name  to  be  that  of 
St.  Iserninus,  mentioned  in  the  lives  of 
Patrick ;  but  from  the  name  given  to 
the  place  at  present,  Teampul  Sow- 
nich  ni  Cealla,  I  apprehend  the  saint 
was  a  female,  and  a  daughter  of  the 
Hy-Manian  family.  Soumey's  font  is 
a  hollowed  bowl  of  granite,  overhung 
by  ferns  and  underwood,  and  carefully 
covered  over  to  prevent  evaporation. 
When  I  saw  it,  it  contained  some 
much-soiled  water,  derived,  as  Mullen 
expressed  it,  and  I  dare  say  truly, 
"from  the  climate."  The  church  site 
itself  is  a  mass  of  stones  and  bramble, 
but  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  a 
venerable  thorn,  one  of  the  few  trees 
on  the  island,  and  the  haws  of  which 
are  the  largest  I  have  ever  seen.  These 
brambly  dells  are,  it  appears,  rich  in 
rare  ferns  and  other  objects  as  inte- 
resting to  the  naturalist  as  their  stone 
monuments  to  the  historical  student. 

On  the  lefl  hand,  at  a  little  distance 
up  the  craggy  ascent  of  the  hill,  which 
is  crowned  by  the  pagan  fortress  of 
Dun-Eochaili  and  the  lighthouse, 
stands  another  of  the  little  churches 
mentioned  by  Golgan,  Teampul  Ceo- 
thair  Aluirni,  the  Church  of  the  Four 
Beautiful  Saints.  These  Golgan  states 
to  be  Fursey,  Brandon  of  Birr,  Gonall, 
and  Barchann.  Fursey  was  the  founder 
of  the  Abbey  of  Lagny  on  the  Mame ; 
and  no  one,  certainfy,  walking  through 
the  beautiful  aisles  and  cloisters  of  that 
once  sumptuous  establishment,  could 
suppose  that  so  much  ecclesiastical 
grandeur  took  its  rise  from  these  little 
Irish  ceUula,  scarce  better  at  their  best 
than  well-constructed  hovels.  Still 
more  surprise  would  the  visitor  of  the 
splendid  French  foundation  expe- 
rience,  were  he  told  that  Farsey's  at- 
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tachment  to  his  Irish  hermitJige  had 
broua;ht  him  back  to  spend  the  evening 
of  his  life  on  those  rugged  crags,  and 
to  seek  a  grave  under  the  rude  pillar, 
stone  which  at  a  little  distance  still 
marks  the  sepulchre  of  the  Four  Beau- 
tiful Saints. 

The  *  *  Church  of  Beauties  "  preserves 
its  altar — ^a  not  inelegant  piece  of  ma- 
sonry, with  a  corniced  slab  or  top.  A 
bracket,  adorned  with  a  corresponding 
moulding,  projects  from  the  wall  at  the 
north  side,  just  above.  A  square  hole 
in  the  centre  of  the  altar  slab  may  have 
received  the  foot  of  a  cross.  The  ro- 
mains  of  an  ogeed  window,  however, 
lying  among  the  ruins,  indicate  a  com- 
paratively recent  period  for  these  re* 
mains.  Closel^r  adjoining  their  cell  is 
the  equally  diminutive  and  ruinous  one 
of  the  Ladies  of  Honour.  Of  these  ladies 
I  find  no  mention  made  in  the  books. 
About  two  hundred  yards  higher  up 
the  hill,  stands  one  of  those  singular 
stone  cave -houses  illustrated  by  Pe- 
trie,  called  Cloghan-a-Phooha.  This 
Cloghan  differs  from  all  others  that  I 
have  seen  or  heard  of,  in  being  di- 
vided internally  into  two  apartments. 
Kzternally  the  structure  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  rude  cairn,  or  pile  of 
stones,  about  thirty  feet  in  length  and 
eighteen  in  breadth,  by  twelve  or  four- 
teen feet  high.  Two  low  doorways, 
like  entrances  to  an  artificial  cave,  in 
the  middle  of  either  side,  admit  to  the 
interior,  an  oblong  apartment  twenty- 
two  feet  long  by  ten  broad.  One  end  of 
this  space,  about  ten  feet  by  seven,  is 
cut  off  by  a  low  cross- wall,  having  a 
doorway  in  the  middle,  and  apertures 
serving  as  windows  at  either  side.  The 
inner  apartment  derives  its  light 
through  these,  and  over  the  top  of  the 
cross-wall,  from  the  outer  one,  but  this 
latter  enjoys  no  light  save  what  enters 
by  the  low  doors.  The  cross- wall  may 
have  been  of  subsequent  erection,  but 
it  appears  to  be  of  contemporaneous 
workmanship.  The  roof  of  this  singu- 
lar dwelling  is  formed  by  the  approxi- 
mation of  successive  stone  courses  of  the 
building,  to  within  a  couple  of  feet  at 
the  top,  where  it  is  covered  in  with 
flat  stones.  No  trace  of  chimney, 
hearth,  or  window  is  discernible.  The 
door  towards  the  north  is  now  blocked 
up  by  the  fall  of  debris  from  above,  but 
appears  to  have  been  formerly  flanked 
by  walls  forming  a  little  enclosure  ex- 
ternally at  each  side.  In  many  cabins  I 
have  observed  the  same  arrangement 


of  two  opposite  doors,  one  of  which, 
according  to  the  quarter  from  which 
the  wind  blows,  excludes  the  cold, 
while  the  other  serves  for  the  admis- 
sion of  li^ht.  I  find  it  hard  to  recon- 
cile myself  to  the  idea  that  tliese  were 
the  dwellings  of  Christian  ecclesiastics. 
They  betoken  far  more  of  the  power 
and  energy  of  the  Pagan  period,  when 

freat  fortresses  were  erected  for  the 
ving,  and  great  fepulchres  for  the 
dead.  Mortar  has  been  employed  in 
all  the  early  churches,  but  in  none  of 
these ;  neither  have  I  seen  nor  heard 
of  any  Christian  symbol,  such  as  a 
cross  or  other  ecclesiastical  token,  on 
any  of  them.  Yet  from  the  situation 
of  some  of  these,  represented  by  Dr. 
Petrie,  they  appear  to  have  formed 
portions  of  monastic  establishments. 
OTlaherty  (West  Connaught,  p.  68) 
speaks  of  some  of  greater  size  than  any 
that  now  remain.  "  They,"  he  says, 
speaking  of  the  Arran  people,  **  have 
cioghoTis,  a  kind  of  buuding  of  stones 
layd  one  upon  another,  which  are 
brought  to  a  roof  without  any  manner 
of  mortar  to  cement  them,  some  of 
which  cabins  will  hold  forty  men  on 
their  floor ;  soe  ancient  nobody  knows 
how  long  agoe  any  of  them  was  made. 
Scarcity  of  wood,  and  store  of  fit  stones, 
without  peradventure,  found  out  the 
first  invention."  Clochan-a-Phooka 
would  hold  about  twenty  persons.  It 
is  not  within  any  ecclesiastical  pre* 
cinct ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
Clochan-a-Carrtgy^  illustrated  by  Pe- 
trie, which  lies  to  the  left  of  the  road, 
beyond  the  creek  of  Kilmurvy,  at  a 
still  greater  distance  from  any  church. 
My  own  impression  would  be  that 
they  are  gentile  dwellings,  found  va- 
cant by  the  first  Christian  recluses, 
and  by  them  inhabited  for  want  of 
better. 

Proceeding  towards  the  creek  of  Port 
Murvy,  which  penetrates  a  considerable 
distance  into  the  island,  we  arrive  at  a 
series  of  wayside  monuments,  pillars, 
crosses,  standing-stones,  and  cairns  of 
modern  as  Irell  as  ancient  date,  marking 
the  boundary  between  the  two  divisions 
of  the  island,  the  southern  pertaining 
to  the  monastery  of  Enda,  at  Eillany, 
and  the  northern  to  that  of  St.  Brecan, 
at  the  Seven  Churches,  lyin^  about 
three  miles  north  from  Port  Murvy. 
From  the  traditions  of  the  islanders, 
as  well  as  from  some  passages  in  the 
Acta,  it  would  appear  that  this  division 
was  not  effected  without  considerable 
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commotion.  Descending  to  Port  Marvy 
Tre  catcli  sight  of  Dun- Angus,  lying 
inward  from  the  head  of  the  vale,  on 
the  Atlantic  brow  of  the  opposite  emi- 
nence. But  before  reaching  Dun- Angus 
we  have  still  further  Christian  antiqui- 
ties to  encounter. 

Port  Murvy  derives  its  name  from  the 
Fir-Volg  chief,  Muirbheach  Mil,  some 
remains  of  whose  Dun  still  encircle  the 
precinct  occupied  by  the  Church  of  Mac 
Duagh.  Teampul-  Mic-Duagh  is  an  edi- 
fice of  the  end  of  the  sixth,  or  beginning 
of  the  seventh  century.  The  Cathedral 
of  Colman,  the  son  of  Duagh,  on  the 
mainland  of  Clare,  was  founded  in  a.d. 
610,  and  this  church,  probably,  was 
erected  at  an  earlier  period  of  his  la- 
bours. The  bodv^  of  the  church  is 
evidently  the  original  building.  It  is 
of  considerable  size,  and  built  of  stones 
"which  in  any  other  region  would  be  re- 
garded as  enormous.  Four  and  five 
stones  in  length,  and  five  and  six  in 
height,  form  some  of  the  courses  of  the 
side  walls.  It  is  distinguished  by  the 
f  fiat  rectangular  projections  or  pilas- 
ters  of  masonry "  at  the  angles,  de- 
scribed by  Petrie,  in  connexion  with 
his  illustration  of  the  Church  of  Mac 
Dara.  Mac  Duach's  Church  wears  an 
iron  aspect,  as  well  on  account  of  the 
rusty  colour  of  the  stone,  as  of  the  se- 
yerity  and  solidity  of  the  building. 
The  east  end  of  the  original  edifice  has 
been  thrown  open,  and  a  chancel  has 
been  added.  The  heavy  limestone 
block,  with  its  semicircular  indentation, 
which  formed  the  top  of  the  original 
round-headed  cast  window,  still  lies  ou 
the  ground,  at  the  end  of  the  church ; 
just  as  at  Clonmacnoise,  the  stone 
which  served  the  same  purpose  in  the 
east  window  of  the  cathedral  there, 
having  been  removed,  to  make  way  for  a 
Gothic  chancel,  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, has  been  preserved  at  the  foot  of 
the  great  cross,  where  it  now  serves  as  a 
fipecies  of  chair- back  within  which  rheu- 
matic patients  repose  their  shoulders. 
The  addition  at  Teampul  Mic  Duach 
is  easilv  distinguished  from  the  origi- 
nal  building  by  the  appearance  of  the 
masonxy,  as  well  as  by  the  parapetted 
^de  walls  rising,  as  I  have  already  re- 
marked,  to  so  great  a  height,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  that  end  of  the  roof.  A  cairn 
and  standing-stone,  decorated  with 
an  ornamental  cross,  mark  the  grave  of 
some  unknown  holy  person,  imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  western  doorway. 
Thifl  church  stands  immediatdy  be- 


hind the  farm -yard  and  offices  of  Mr. 
O'Flaherty,  a  gentleman  of  property, 
and  magistrate,  who  may  be  rcOTpded 
as  the  chief-justice  and  chancellor  of 
the  islands. 

Leaving  the  curtilage  and  grazing- 
fields  of  Kilmurvy,  and  turning  to  tfia 
left,   we  again  ascend  the  rocky  emi- 
nence, and  after  a  walk  of  half-n-mile, 
reach  the  outer  rampart  of  Dan-An- 
gus, a  dry  stone  wall  of  aboat  three 
feet  in  thickness.  This  circumrallation 
encloses  a  space  of  eleven  acres.     A 
similar  wall  on  each  side  of  the  avenue 
flanks  it  onward  from  the  outer  en- 
trance to  a  second  line  of  rampart, 
lying  close  to  the  main  body  of  the  for- 
tress.     This  second  wall  apparenUy 
consisted  of  a  banquette  and  parapet, 
as  it  is  built  in    two   sections,    each 
about  four  feet  thick.     All  round  the 
base  of  this  second  rampart,  and  ex- 
tending from  it  over  the  space  between 
it  and  the  outer  wall,  sharp-pointed 
fragments  of  rock  arc  pitched  on  end, 
covering   the  whole  surface   with  an 
abbatis  of  stone,  so  thick  and  intricate 
that  even  now  it  is  w^ith  difiiculty  one 
can  approach  the  place   save  by  the 
avenue.     This  multitude  of  long  grej 
stones,   standing  arrayed   rouiTd   the 
base  of  the  fortress,  like  infinite  head- 
stones of  the  dead,  amazes  and  con- 
founds the  eye.      Within  the  second 
rampart,  the  space  to  the  central  for- 
tress is  dear,  and  the  avenue  conducts 
direct  to  the  entrance,  which  is  still 
perfect,  about  the  middle  of  the  eastern 
front  of  the  building.      On  a  larger 
scale,   it  exactly  resembles   the  low- 
browed doorway  to  a c/ocAan,  and  must 
at  all  times  have  been  entered  on  foot. 
Owing  to  the  accumulation  of  debris 
at  present,  the  visitor  must  climb  in  on 
hands  and  knees  under  the  wide,  mas- 
sive lintel  stones.      At  the  right,  on 
entering,  are  the  remains  of  a  flight  of 
steps  conducting  to  the  lower  banquette^ 
the  form  of  which   is  with  dimcnlty 
traceable  among  the  masses  of  fallen 
stone.    One  or  two  other  indications  of 
stairs  may  be  detected ;  but  were  it  not 
for  the  very  distinct  construction  of  the 
rampart  in  three  concentric  sections, 
one  would  be  at  a  loss  to  understand 
the  principle  of  the  construction.     On 
ascending  the    mound,  however,  the 
three  concentric  walls  are  seen  in  per- 
fect distinctness,  the  middle  one  rising 
through  the  ruins  of  the  other  two, 
save  in  one  or  two  points,  where  the 
exterior  envelope  stiU  stands  to  near 
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itsori^nal  height;  but  all  are  so  shaken 
and  disjointed^  that  heaps  of  the  loose 
masonry  slide  down  at  every  footstep  ; 
And  after  a  few  years,  I  fear,  the  whole 
vill  be  iDYolved  in  undistinguishable 
ruin.  These  several  circumvallations, 
and  the  ramparts  of  the  inner  fortress 
itself,  abut  on  the  verge  of  the  cliff, 
Tffhich  all  along  overhangs  its  base,  and 
is  constantly  parting  with  fragments, 
that  plunge  into  the  depths  of  the  At- 
lantic. It  cannot  well  be  supposed 
that  the  builders  would  leave  one-third 
of  the  central  area  unprotected  ;  and  as 
there  is  no  fence  whatever  towards  the 
verge  of  the  cliff,  and  the  walls  are  con. 
tinued  close  up  to  it,  without  any  indi- 
cation  of  a  regidar  termination,  the 
inference  can  hardly  be  resisted,  that  a 
considerable  portion  of 'the  area  of 
Dun. Angus  has  been  swallowed  \x^  in 
the  sea,  and  that  in  process  of  time 
the  whole  will  follow.  Although  it  was 
moderate  weather  when  I  visited  it, 
the  Atlantic,  breaking  among  the  un- 
dercut  cliffs  beneath,  sent  up  a  sound 
like  distant  artillery.  A  lo^  of  timber 
from  a  shipwreck,  jambed  in  a  fissure 
of  the  rock,  sixty  or  seventy  feet  above 
high- water  mark,  showed  what  the  sea 
must  be  in  time  of  storm.  I  quitted 
the  dizzy,  crumbling  ramparts  with  a 
profound  impression  of  wonder  and 
sadness. 

Turning  northward  from  Dun- An- 
gus, a  rough  walk  over  crags  and  down 
rugged  pathways,  brought  us  to  the 
minor  fortress  of  Dun-Onagh,  which 
is  in  somewhat  better  preservation, 
owing  partly  to  its  less  exposed  post- 
tion,  and  partly  to  the  more  massive  cha- 
racter of  its  masonry ;  and  thence  re- 
gaining the  highway,  which  we  had  left 
at  Port  Murvy,  proceeded  to  the  Seven 
Churches,  the  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment of  St.  Brecan.  Dr.  Fetrie  has 
f'ven  an  engraving  of  the  tombstone  of 
recan,  with  its  inscription,  d  Brecani, 
and  also  of  a  singular  spherical  black 
stone,  found  in  the  saint's  grave,  with 
the  legend,  or  car  Brecain  n*ailither—^ 
."  Pray  for  Brecan,  the  Pilgrim."  It 
is  startling  to  find  these  memorials  of 
a  person  who  died  in  the  early  part  of 
the  sixth  century.  Of  their  authenti- 
city, there  cannot  be  the  least  doubt:— 

**  The  montunentai  stone  wis  discovered 
aboQt  forty  yean  ago,  within  a  circular  en- 
doaore,  known  aa  St.  Brecan's  tomb,  at  a 
depth  of  about  six  feet  from  the  surface,  on 
the  occasion  of  its  being  first  opened  to  re- 
ceive the  body  of  a  distinguished  and  popu* 


lar  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastic,  who  made  a 
dying  request  to  be  buried  in  his  grave.  Un- 
der the  stone  within  the  sepulchre  there  was 
aTso  found  on  this  occasion  a  small  water- 
worn  stone  of  black  calp,  or  limestone"  (l>eing 
the  stone  with  the  second  inscription  above 
referred  to). — Round  Towen^  p.  139. 

Brecah's  churches  nestle,  like  several 
of  the  others,  under  the  brow  of  rock, 
in  a  ravine  opening  towards  the  sea. 
A  well,  springing  forth  at  the  foot  of 
the  crag,  adds  its  inducement  to  those 
of  shelter  and  accessibility.  All  the 
extremely  old  buildings  have  disap* 
peared,  and  the  place  at  present  shows 
the  remains  of  an  Irish  monastic  estab- 
lishment of,  I  should  suppose,  the 
tenth  or  eleventh  century.  Two  walls 
encircle  the  precinct,  of  which  the  in- 
ner one  has  been  battlemented,  and 
both  preserve  their  ancient  entrance- 
doorways,  the  external  one  being  of 
the  antique  square-headed  pattern, 
"and  the  internal  one  semicircular.  The 
tombs  of  Brecan,  and  of  the  Seven  Ro- 
mans, and  of  certain  "Mainach'*  (Mo- 
nachi,  I  suppose),  are  the  only  inscribed 
tnonuments.  In  the  west  wall  of  the 
principal  church,  an  inscribed  stone  has 
been  let  into  the  wall,  which  appears  to 
be  another  monument  of  the  same  Bre- 
can. In  the  Continental  churches  one 
often  sees  the  sarcophagi  of  early  Chris- 
tians built  into  the  walls ;  and  the  inser- 
tion of  this  stone  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Brecan  seems  to  be  an  example  of  the 
same  practice.  The  principal  church 
here  has  its  chancel,  and  well-wrought 
semicircular  chancel-arch.  A  capa- 
cious circular  font  is  simk  on  a  level 
with  the  ground  at  the  back  of  this 
building.  All  betokens  a  considerable 
advance  on  the  rude  condition  of  the 
first  recluses.  In  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  cemetery,  are  pointed  out  the 
graves  of  certain  unknown  saints.  One 
stone  only  in  this  precinct  bears  an 
inscription,  that  mentioned  by  Petrie^ 
in  memory  of  the  Seven  Romans.  In 
the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  the  pas- 
sion for  eremitical  seclusion  prevailed 
to  an  extent  that  may  be  called  epi- 
demical ;  and  Gauls,  Saxons,  Romans^ 
and  Egyptians,  males  and  females, 
wandered  into  different  parts  of  Ire- 
land in  search  of  solitude  and  its 
contemplative  excitements.  It  might 
very  well  be  called  another  Thebais, 
filled  as  it  was  with  societies  leading  this 
kind  of  visionary  and  ecstatical  exist- 
ence. To  sit  habitually  on  these  rockfl 
of  Airan^  and  listen  to  the  contiuaous 
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gonnd  of  the  waves,  were  enough  in  it- 
self to  throw  the  mind  into  a  land  of 
trance  open  to  the  reception  of  a  thou- 
sand  fantasies.  Certainly,  there  ore 
other  intoxications  besides  those  of 
drugs  and  liqnors,  which  unfit  men  for 
a  useful  existence,  and  are  equally  open 
to  the  reproach  of  selfishness.  These 
islands,  when  Enda  first  obtained  his 
alleged  grant  of  them  from  An^us 
King  of  Cashel,had  no  population  to  m. 
struct— ^1  the  souls  to  be  cured  were  on 
the  mainland.  It  seems  to  have  been  soIe« 
ly  as  a  place  of  retirement  for  the  indul- 
gence of  contemplative  gratifications, 
uiat  Arran  was  selected  b^  him  and  by 
his  followers.  Thence,  indeed,  they 
afterwards  sent  out  ecclesiatics,  who 
built  churches  and  preached  the  Gospel 
for  the  people ;  but  here,  as  in  all  the 
other  eremitical  Lauras  of  Christendom, 
the  objects  immediately  sought  were 
retirement  from  the  duties  of  social  life 
and  opportunity  of  visionary  enjoy- 
ment. Curiosity  and  antiquarian  zeal, 
and  the  fashionable  character  of  the 
topic  in  certain  circles,  will  render 
these  places,  whei'ever  they  remain, 
objects  of  increasing  attention  to  tra- 
vellers; and  as  their  true  character 
becomes  more  generally  known,  it  will 
probably  shake,  with  a  rude  concus- 
sion, the  fabric  of  Protestant  opinion 
founded  on  the  supposed  perfection 
of  the  early  Irish  Church.  Any  Protes- 
tant who  looks  outside  the  Scriptures  for 
corroboration  of  his  faith,  will  find  little 
to  strengthen  him  in  Irish  ecclesiastical 
antiq^uity.  He  may  see  much  to  reflect 
on  with  philosophical  profit ;  much  to 
increase  nis  respect  for  the  historical 
traditions  of  a  people  whose  annals  are 
corroborated  out  of  every  comer  of  their 
island ;  but  evidence  of  this  kind  he 
will  find  little  to  reflect  on  with  com- 
placency. It  is  not  surprising  that 
the  pursuit  of  this  branch  of  antiquity 
has  excited  an  alarm  which  manifests 
itself  so  palpably  in  one  of  our  learned 
institutions.  But  it  is  surprising,  that 
means  more  philosophical  have  nofbeen 
resorted  to  for  counteracting  one  of  the 
necessary  evils  of  increased  Knowledge ; 
and  that  the  demonstrations  elicited 
should  have  betrayed  so  much  more  of 
boyish  petulancy  than  of  the  grave  re- 
sistance of  men  of  learning.  The 
people  themselves,  so  fine-natured,  ge- 
nial,  and  intelligent,  are  more  worthy 
of  regard  than  all  their  monuments 
from  tne  fifth  century  downward.  The 
project  of  getting  rid  of  such  a  people. 


with  the  view  of  supplving  their  places 
out  of  any  other  population,  caq  only 
have  been  conceived  in  ignorance  of 
what  they  arc,  or  in  the  wantonnesa  of 
a    malevolent   ethnological  jealonsj. 
The  same    obliging   disposition    that 
diaracterises  the  people  of  the   leaa 
frequented    islands,    shows    itself   in 
equally  amiable  ways  among  the  inha- 
bitants of  Arran  More.     In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Seven  Churches  they 
preserve  a  grateful  recollection  of  the 
interest  taken  in  the  preservation  of 
their  antiquities  by  Dr.  Wilde,  daring 
a  visit  to  these  islands  several  years 
ago.  At  his  instance  the  fragments  of  a 
richly-sculptured   stone   cross,    which 
had  long  lain   scattered   in    difierent 
directions  about  the  ruins,  were  broug^ht 
together,    adapted    to    one   another, 
and  laid  in  their  places  on  a  smooth, 
flat  rock,  forming  part  of  the  thresh- 
ing-floor of  Martm  O'Flaherty,    the 
guardian  of  the  ruins.     The  fragments 
nave  been  surrounded  with  a  low  wall 
of  dry  stone,  to  keep  ofi'the  trespass  of 
cattle,  and  are  an  object  of  much  respect 
and  the  source  of  very  grateful  reel- 
ing towards  their  restorer.   I  also  snc- 
oeeded  in  collecting  from  various  quar* 
ters  of  the  ruins  and  surrounding  stone- 
wall fences,  the  fragments  of  another 
-cross  of  greater  dimensions,  but  ruder 
workmanship,  which  is  now  laid  side  bj 
side  with  that  restored  by  Dr.  Wilde. 
On  one  side  is  a  sculpture  of  the  era- 
cifixion,  of  extremely  barbarous  design ; 
the  other  is  carved  with  knots  and 
patterns  of  interlaced   work    of  the 
usual  kind.     It  is  understood  that  the 
Dublin  Exhibition  of  1853  will  contain 
plaster  casts  of  several  of  the  most 
sumptuous  of  this  class  of  monuments. 
They  were  the  chief  objects  of  sculptural 
ornamentation  among  the  ancient  Irish, 
as  with  the  Scots,  Manx,  and  Britons, 
Nothing  of  the  kind,  however,  in  other 
countries,  can  compare,  either  in  size 
or  richness  of  decoration,  with  the  Irish 
crosses  of  Monasterboyce,   Clonmac* 
noise,  and  Arboe,  all  of  which  will,  it  is 
said,  be  represented  by  accurate  mo* 
dels  in  the  *'Darganeum."    The  use  of 
the  interlaced  pattern  as  peculiar  to 
early  Christian  monuments,  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  western  parts  of 
Europe ;  it  figures  on  all  the  earliest 
Christian  remains  on  the  Continent,  aU 
though,  strange  to  say,  its  first  appear- 
ance as  an  adjunct  to  architectural  deco- 
ration, is  on  the  palace  of  the  persecatinff 
Dioclesian,  at  Spaktro.    That  it  had 
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a  pecnliar  significance,  as  employed  in 
Christian  art,  would  appear  highW 
probable,  from  the  constancy  with  which 
we  find  it  repeated  in  manuscripts, 
shrines,  and  ecclesiastical  utensils,  as 
well  as  on  stone  monuments ;  but  the 
meaning  of  this,  and  of  the  various 
other  symbols  employed  in  the  same 
class  of  objects,  is  a  subject  of  specu. 
lation  too  recondite  to  be  more  than 
glanced  at  in  such  a  paper  as  this. 

It  were  tedious  to  enumerate  the  va. 
rious  minor  ecclesiastical  sites  pointed 
out  in  Arran ;  nor  shall  I  task  the  pa- 
tience of  the  reader,  by  following  Mr. 
MuUen  on  his  tour  of  all  the  Teampuls 
and  Manisters  which  the  venturous  an ti« 
quary  may  still  trace  through  their  co- 
verings of  bramble  and  nettles.  The 
principal  establishment  of  the  south  end 
of  the  island,  however,  remains  to  be  no- 
ticed,  where  the  successors  of  St.  Enda 
maintained  their  rival  monastery  to  that 
of  Brecan.  This  Enda,  or  Enna,  was 
son  of  the  petty  king  of  the  territory 
of  Oriall,  and  Uved  m  the  period  im- 
mediately succeeding  the  mission  of 
Patrick.  His  life,  as  preserved  in  the 
collection  of  Colgan,  possesses  more  of 
the  romance  of  early  Christianity  than 
is  usually  found  in  narratives  of  that 
kind.  Ue  had  been  educated  as  a  war- 
rior ;  and  after  his  father's  death,  re- 
turning from  a  hostile  expedition  into 
the  territoij  of  some  of  his  here- 
ditary enemies,  in  which  he  had  been 
victorious,  he  chanced  to  pass  by  the 
cell  of  Fanchea,  a  female  saint  of  that 
period,  who  appears  to  have  resided 
somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Enniskillen.  As  he  passed,  he  chanted 
A  battle-song  of  triumph;  and  Fanchea, 
coming  to  the  door  of  her  cell,  demand, 
ed  wherefore  did  he  disturb  the  quiet  of 
her  mind  with  those  uncouth  vocifera- 
tions. He  said,  '*  I  have  been  aveng- 
ing  the  death  of  my  father,  as  becomes 
a  son,  and  I  now  sing  my  song  of  vic- 
tory, as  becomes  a  warrior."  "  Know- 
est  thou,"  said  Fanchea,  *'  where  thy 
&ther  now  is  ?"  *'  I  know  not,"  said 
Enda.  "Thy  father,"  said  Fanchea, 
"is  now  in  hell;"  and  immediately 
proceeded  to  paint  the  tortures  of  the 
damned  in  colours  so  vivid  as  struck 
the  young  prince  with  amazement  and 
terror.  Fanchea  then  varied  the  pic 
ture  with  an  equally  lively  exposition  of 
the  joys  of  paradise,  and  disclosed  to  her 
hearer  the  necessity  and  means  of  sal- 
vation. Enda,  returning  frequently  to 
listen  to  her  cOscourseSj  saw  and  loved 


one  of  the  sisterhood,  by  whom  his 
passion  was  returned.  Then  Fanchea 
said  to  this  sister,  **  Whether  would'st 
thou  have  for  spouse  this  young  king  of 
Oriall,  whom  thou  lovest,  or  that  hea- 
venly King  whom  I  love  ?"  The  nun, 
recalled  to  the  obligation  of  her  vow, 
replied,  "  whom  thou  lovest,  him  also 
will  I  love."  Then  follows  the  por- 
tion of  the  tale,  which,  with  other  like 
incidents  in  the  lives  of  Patridc  and 
Columba,  has  given  ground  for  some 
suspicions  of  a  very  dark  character, 
as  regards  the  means  resorted  to  for 
illustrating  the  power  of  our  early 
ecclesiastics :— . 

"  Then  said  the  holy  virgin,  *  come  with 
me  into  this  chamber,  that  thoa  mayest  rest 
a  little  while.*  And  the  young  girl  came, 
and  lying  on  the  bed,  expired,  and  gave  her 
soul  to  God,  the  spoose  whom  she  had  duv- 
sen.  Then  the  holy  virgin  covered  the  face 
of  the  deceased  sister  with  a  cloth,  and  !«•• 
turning  to  Enda,  said,  *  yonth,  come  and  see 
the  yoong  girl  whom  thou  desirest'  Tliea 
Enda,  with  the  virgin,  entered  the  bed-cham- 
ber where  was  the  dead  sister ;  and  the  holy 
virgin  uncovering  the  fjAce  of  the  dead  girl, 
said  to  him,  *  behold  her  whom  thou  desir- 
cst* " 

Enda,  having  been  thus  led  to  em- 
brace a  religious  life,  is  alleged  to  have 
journeyed  to  Rome,  whence  he  return- 
ed, says  tradition,  accompanied  by  one 
hundred  and  fifty  monks,  about  the 
year  580,  and  established  himself  here 
at  the  spot  which  still  retains  his  name 
of  Kill-any.  If  I  were  to  indulge  a 
conjecture  as  to  the  immediate  source 
of  Irish  Christianity,  I  would  say  these 
very  early  monuments  point  rather  in 
the  direction  of  Greece  than  Latium. 

The  island  at  this  time  appears  to 
have  been  wholly  depopulated  of  its 
Fir- Volg  colony.  We  read  of  no  occu- 
pants besides  the  religious,  and  occa- 
sional "  gentile*'  visitants  from  the  ad- 
joining district  of  Corcomroe.  The 
captain  of  these  pagans  was  one  Cor- 
ban,  and  Enda,  after  some  negotia- 
tions, so  far  won  his  respect  as  to  be 
allowed  the  undisturbed  possession  ofhis 
desert.  A  single  dtm  cow,  a  relict,  pro- 
bably, of  the  Fir- Volgic  herds,  afforded 
the  chief  supply  of  aliment  for  the  first 
recluses.  Enda's  Laura  soon  increased 
to  a  considerable  community ;  and,  ere 
long,  disputes  broke  out  between  the 
recluses  of  the  southern  and  those  of 
the  northern  division  of  the  island.  The 
contest  which  ensued  is  still  tradition- 
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ally  remembered ;  and  the  locality  al- 
ready  mentioned  on  the  road  above  Kil- 
marvy  is  pointed  out  as  the  spot  where 
the  rival  brotherhoods  contended.  Some 
semi-circular  tracks  in  the  limestone 
rock  are  exhibited  as  the  hoof- prints 
of  the  horse  of  some  eminent  person, 
age  by  whom  the  battle  of  the  saints 
was  composed.  Tracks  of  this  kind,  the 
traces  of  some  fossil  of  softer  texture 
than  the  embedding  limestone,  occur 
in  all  directions  through  the  district. 
The  local  tradition  is  confirmed  by  the 
written  history ;  only,  in  the  latter, 
Enda  is  induced  by  the  exhortations  of 
his  old  instructor  and  friend,  Fanchea, 
to  lay  aside  the  pole  with  which  he  had 
armed  himself  for  the  fray,  and  remain 
within  his  cell  while  an  incursion  of 
certain  lay  depredators  is  going  for. 
ward.  Strange  existence  1  Great 
must  be  the  charm  of  solitude  and  con- 
templation that  could  withdraw  a  man 
from  the  haunts  of  social  life  to  be  par- 
taker of  the  little  intrigues  and  petty 
embroilments  of  such  a  community; 
but  in  the  age  of  Enda,  it  was  a  choice 
between  bloodshed  and  rapine  in  the 
inhabited  parts  of  the  country,  and  the 
comparative  security  as  well  as  seclu- 
sion and  independence  of  a  hermitical 
life  in  the  desert.  Enda*8  original 
church  has  disappeared,and  the  blowing 
sands  have  quite  obliterated  the  ceme- 
tery famous  for  its  hundred  and  twenty 
inscribed  tombs  of  saints,  adjoining  it. 
The  foundation  of  his  round  tower, 
however,  is  still  visible;  and  on  the 
brow  of  the  green  eminence  above^ 
conspicuous  against  the  sky,  still  stands 
the  cell  of  Benignus,  the  most  elesant 
and  best-built,  as  it  is  the  very  smallest, 
cell  in  all  Ireland.  Twelve  feet  bv 
eight  internally,  it  is  more  like  a  sepul- 
chral vault  than  a  house  of  worsnip. 
Its  stone  roof  has  now  nearly  disap- 
peared ;  but  the  great  blocks  com- 
posing its  well-jointed  walls  and  grace- 
ful Egyptian  doorway  defy  the  storms 
of  thirteen  centuries.  It  was  evening 
when  I  visited  the  spot.  I  had  come 
from  Dhu-Cahir  and  the  Atlantic  side 
of  the  island  over  the  intermediate 
tract  of  stone.  These  immense  sheets 
of  rock,  ringing  to  the  tread  with  a 
metallic  sonorousness,  cover  all  the 
surface  with  vast  ridges  and  furrows, 
like  the  tillage  of  some  extinct  race  of 
giants.  The  hollow  reverberations  of 
the  Atlantic,  the  lonely  crumbling 
pagan  fortress,  and  the  utter  solitude 
of  the  dark  marble-ribbed  desert  over 


which  I  passed,  had  combined  to  sad- 
den and  depress  my  mind;  so  that, 
when  at  length  we  came  forth  on  the 
verdant  carpet  that  fringes  the  eastern 
brow  of  the  desert,  and  stood  beside 
this  graceful  little  temple  overlooking 
the  green  slope  on  which  the  herds  of 
the  village  were  assembled,  lowing  in 
the  parting    sunshine,    the  spectacle 
was  attended  with  a  sense  of  pleasure 
most    grateful    to     experience.     The 
fiun  had  set  before  I  left  the    spot, 
having  traced  in  the  indistinct    light 
on     a      square     monumental     stone 
under   the   little  eastern  window,  in- 
scribed in  lar^e,  deep-cut  Greco-Irish 
characters,    tne    single    word     cart. 
The  tomb  **  of  the  dear  one"  could  not 
have  been  erected  in  a  spot  better  cal- 
culated for  serious  and  tender  contem- 
plation.   I  returned  by  the  little  hamlet 
of  Killaney.     This  luckless    spot  suf- 
fered about  a  year  since  a  terrible  ca- 
lamity.    The  men  and  youths  of  the 
village,  to  the  number  of  fourteen,  had 
repaired  to  a  flat  proiecting  rock  to 
fish,  and  were  engaged  in  angling  from 
this  natural  platform,   when    one  of 
those  sudden  waves  which  sometimes 
start  up  capriciously  in  the  Atlantic^ 
rolled  m  and  swept  them    all  away. 
There  was  scarcely  a  house  in  the  vil- 
lage that  had  not  lost  a  father,  a  son, 
or  a  brother ;  and  the  little  place,  as  I 
passed  through,   seemed  so  widowed 
and  desolate,  that  I  had  no  care  to  in- 
spect its  once  proud  castle  of  Ardkeen, 
which,  in  the  crown-grants  of  lands  in 
Connaught,  plays  the  same  conspicuous 
part  as  "  our  Castle  of  Dublin*'  does  in 
grants  in  capite  in  Leinster. 

Having  now  exhausted  the  sights  of 
Arran  of  the  Saints,  I  procured  a  stout 
hooker,  the  St.  Margaret,  Patrick  Gill 
owner,  to  convey  me  to  New  Quay,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Bay  of  Galway, 
that  I  might  have  an  opportunity  of  see- 
ing "the  white-stoned  slippery  region  of 
Burrcn,"  and  of  inspecting  the  ruins  of 
the  Abbey  of  Corcomroe.  Enjoying 
a  favourable  wind,  we  made  Kew  Quay 
in  a  run  of  four  hours,  passing  close 
under  the  bare,  round-backed  stone- 
roountain  of  Blackhead,  and  the  castle 
and  picturesque  creek  of  Bally  vaughan. 
The  arm  or  the  sea  on  which  New 
Quay  is  situated,  is  that  which  yields  the 
well-known  Red-bank  Burren  oysters. 
It  is  a  far-winding,  shallow  estuary,  se- 
parated from  the  external  waters  of 
Galway  Bay  by  the  low  peninsula  of 
Curraafiuadh.  The beAchon tiie  sea^ 
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^nrard  side  of  this  peninsula  retains  the 
ttame  of  Traigh-Ohairan,  or  Kieran's 
Btrand,  being  pointed  out  by  tradition 
as  the  place  whence  the  saints  of  Arran 
used  to  set  sail  on  their  voyages  to  the 
sacred  island. 

On  St.  Kieran's  festival  a  singular 
commemoration  of  him  and  his  com. 
^anions'  voyages  is  kept  up  here>  called 
Snav-.£nach,  or  the  Swimming  Fair. 
The  peasantry  bring  down  their  horses, 
lind  with  them  swim  about  the  strand, 
in  honour  of  the  saints  of  Arran.  It  is 
at  least  a  salubrious  custom,  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  its  spiritual  utility. 

On  the  landward  side  of  the  estuary 
rises  a  considerable  mountain,  the  base 
and  lower  slopes  of  which  are  clad  in 
the  delicate  green  peculiai*  to  the  lime- 
stone formation  ;  but  the  summit  and 
tipper  declivities  are  covered  with  the 
grey  shingle^  which  forms  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  surface  of  this  rocky 
region.  New  Quay  consists  of  a  few 
bathing  lodges,  frequented  chiefly  by 
the  citizens  of  Galway,  whose  town  and 
shipping  can  be  discerned  across  the 
bay  at  a  distance  of  about  ten  miles. 
There  is  but  little  timber  in  the  dis- 
tricty  and  the  place  has  a  windy  and 
bleak,  although  clean  appetirance. 
There  is  no  hotel,  nor  any  means  of 
procuring  horses  or  vehicles  nearer 
than  BalTyvaligban ;  but  a  walk  of  a 
couple  of  miles  by  a  good  road,  con- 
ducts round  the  northern  base  of  the 
bill  I  have  mentioned,  to  a  scene  which 
would  well  repay  a  much  more  trouble- 
iome  pilgrimage.  Behind  the  moun- 
tain the  vale  expands  round  the  head 
of  another  estuary,  penetrating  inland 
from  the  side  of  6ally  vaushan,  also  fa- 
mous for  its  oysters,  and  comprising 
the  famous  creek  of  Fooldoody.  The 
fertile  area  is  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  mountains,  more  or  less  enveloped 
in  the  same  grey  covering  of  limestone 
shingle.  Where  the  vale  withdraws 
round  the  inland  base  of  the  first- 
mentioned  mountain,  midway  on  the 
fireen  declivity,  overlooking  the  land- 
rocked  valley,  stands  the  ^at  ab- 
bey  of  the  O'Briens.  There  is  no  ad- 
joining cemetery.  The  pasturage  sur- 
rounds it  on  all  sides  close  to  the 
walls,  and  perhaps  the  bulk  of  the 
building  strikes  the  eye  as  greater  on 
this  account ;  for,  afler  the  diminutive 
6ells  of  Arran,  it  appears  as  mighty  a 
structure  externally  as  it  has  been 
sumptuous  and  splendid  within.  No- 
thing, indeedj  can  afford  a  greater  coiu 


trast,  than  the  little  unadorned  manis^ 
ters  of  Kieran  and  Camach,  and  the 
Manister  Mor  of  Corcomruadh,  with 
its  stone-ribbed  chancel  vault,  its  ela- 
borate undercut  mouldings,  its  tombs, 
and  efligies,  and  fresco  pmychrome.  I 
had  oflen  heard  of  the  tomb  and  marble 
effigy  of  Connor  O'Brien,  the  son  of  the 
founder,  and  at  once  distinguished  it  on 
the  north  side  of  the  chancel.  Some 
object  formerly  issued  from  the  mouth 
of  the  effigy,  which  local  tradition  al- 
leges was  a  tobacco-pipe!  I  believe 
the  same  statement  is  also  found  in 
books  of  authority.  Whatever  the  ob- 
ject may  have  been  (and  those  familiar 
with  the  symbolical  representation  of 
the  thirteenth  century  will  probably 
agree  that  it  was  not  a  tobacco-pipe), 
it  has  been  broken  away,  but  the  figure 
is  in  other  respects  little  injured. 

As  the  onlv  existing  effigy  of  a  native 
Irish  prince  m  his  proper  costume,  this 
figure  of  Connor  O'Brien  is  of  singular 
interest.  Donogh  Carbreach  O'Brien, 
father  of  Connor,  and  founder  of  the 
abbey,  was  the  first  who  sunk  the  royal 
style  in  the  humbler  title  of  Lord  of 
Thomond.  He  flourished  at  the  period 
of  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion,  and, 
dying  in  a.d.  1242,  was  succeeded  by 
Connor.  Donogh  appears  to  have  been 
a  munificent  and  splendid  prince.  He 
himself  dwelt  in  a  *'  palace  of  a  circular 
construction,"  being  no  other  than  a 
rath  or  earthen  fortress,  at  Clonroad, 
nowEnnis;  but  his  skill  in  architecture, 
both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  was  dis- 
played in  many  stone  castles,  bridges, 
and  churches.  The  founder  of  the 
abbeys  of  Holycross  and  Corcomroe, 
whetner  he  lived  in  a  stone  castle  or  an 
earthen  rath,  was  no  mean  mason. 
Thomond,  at  this  time,  included  all 
North  Munster,  from  Cashel  and  Birr 
to  the  Atlantic,  including  the  populous 
city  of  Limerick,  where  the  chiefs  of 
the  O'Briens,  if  they  had  preferred  a 
stone-built  mansion,  might  easily  have 
lodged  themselves.  On  his  father's 
death,  Connor,  who  continued  to  reside 
in  his  earthen  palace,  was  inaugurated 
after  the  manner  of  his  ancestors,  at 
Moy-adha,  near  Kilrush.  *'  He  was," 
says  the  native  chronicler,  "  a  most 
fortunate  and  auspicious  prince ;  there 
were  peace,  ease,  and  wealth,  plentiful 
and  cneerful  fare,  open  liberality,  fes- 
tive mirth,  and  benefactions  through- 
out all  the  territories  of  his  kingdom. 
.  .  .  The  ereater  part  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  south  of  Ireland  put  thexo* 
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selves  under  his  protectioni  on  account 
of  the  greatness  of  his  actions,  and  his 
extraordinary  glfls  from  the  Holy 
Ghost :  for  he  was  a  man  of  a  graceful 
and  majestic  aspect — of  great  strength 
and  agdity  of  body  —  of  great  vigour 
and  fortitude  of  mind,  and  also  of  a 
noble  and  princely  bearing  .... 
Not  a  day  nor  an  hour  passed,  since  he 
came  of  a^e  to  handle  or  bear  martial 
arms,  dunng  which  he  was  not  medi- 
tating  and  endeavouring,  by  all  possible 
means,  to  free  his  countrymen  from 
their  slavery.  There  was  not  an  ani- 
mal or  creature  under  heaven  he  held 
in  such  hatred  and  abhorrence  as  the 
English  ofispring;  nor  did  he  suffer 
one  of  that  nation  to  inhabit  the  size 
of  the  smallest  hut  of  his  territory." 
Under  the  sway  of  thb  fortunate 
prince,  the  Thomondians  increased  in 
wealth  and  courage  ;  andin  a.d.  1252, 
deputed  Connor*s  eldest  son,  Tiege,  to 
represent  the  southern  half  of  Ireland, 
at  a  conference  with  the  chiefs  of  the 
northern  division  for  the  election  of  a 
supreme  king,  under  whom  the  united 
strength  of  the  island  might  be  em- 
ployed for  the  expulsion  of  the  invaders. 
If  this  meeting,  which  was  held  on 
one  of  the  narrow  channels  of  Lough 
Erne,  had  terminated  in  the  election 
of  a  monarch,  it  probably  would  have 
changed  the  whole  complexion  of  our 
history ;  but  the  mutual  jealousies  of 
the  north  and  south  prevented  any 
election,  and  Tiege  returned  to  Tho- 
mond,  where  in  two  years  after  he  died. 
This  affliction  preyed  deeply  on  the 
mind  of  Connor ;  he  became  remiss 
and  apathetic ;  and  several  of  his  vas- 
sals taking  advantage  of  his  apparent 
imbecility,  withheUl  their  tributes. 
Connor,  to  compel  the  payments  of  his 
rents,  sent  out  one  force,  under  the 
command  of  his  younger  son,  the 
''broad  eyed"  Brien  Koe,  into  the 
eastern  part  of  his  territory,  and  him. 
self  assumed  the  leadership  of  another 
band,  which  was  destined  to  distrain 
the  lands  of  the  O'Loghlens,  and  other 
feudatories  of  Corcomroe  and  Burren. 
The  driving  of  cattle  for  rent  is  at  no 
time  a  very  civilised  proceeding ;  but 
we  do  not  often  hear  of  such  a  levying 
of  distresses  as  was  made  on  this  occa- 
sion by  Connor  Brien.  *'  Connor,  ac- 
companied by  his  numerous  household 
and  domestic  guards,  together  with  the 


heroic  Einel  Fearmac  (the  O'Deas), 
under  the  command  of  Donogh  O'Dea 
and  the  renowned  O'Hehir,  inarched 
to  the  upper  territory,  to  reduce  its 
inhabitants  to  obedience.    As  they  pro- 
ceeded  towards  Dubh  Grleanni  north- 
wards, they  left  the  country   in  red 
flashes  of  flaming  fire,  and  in  pillars  of 
darkening  smoke  after  them.     When 
they    pa^ed    Beal-an-Clo^aid,    west- 
ward, making  their  way  by  the  sea» 
northward,  Connor  Carrach  O  'Loghlen 
with  hb  partisans   and  forces   came 
against  them,  on  which  occasion  a  fu- 
rious and  obstinate  battle  was  fou^t 
between  them;  and  Connor  0*Bnen 
was  killed,  with  many  more  of  his  peo- 
ple, in  the  year  of  Christ,  1 267.     His 
body  was  nobly  and   honourably  in- 
terred in  the  Abbey  of  East  Burren 
by  the  monks  of  that  convent,  who  also 
ejected  a  grand  marble  statue  to  his 
memory  over  his  grave.'**    This  is  the 
effigy  of  which  I  have  been  speaking, 
and  which  still  remains,  with  one  slight 
mutilation,  entire  in  the  chancel  of 
Corcomroe.     The  countenance  corres- 
ponds with  the  language  of  the  family 
poet;  the  features  are  large,  placid, 
and  regular ;  the  hair,  divided  on  the 
centre  of  the  forehead,  is  arranged  in 
curls  which  descend  on  each  side   to 
below  the  ear ;  the  face  is  all  shaven ; 
the  neck  bare;  a  low  coronet  covers 
the  top  of  the  head ;  the  body  is  clad 
in  a  flowing  surcoat,  fastened  at  the 
throat  by  a  plain  band ;  the  left  hand 
laid  on  the  breast,  holds  a  chain  de- 
scending from  the  neck ;  the  right  arm 
b  stretched  by  the  side;  the  reet  are 
clad  with  shoes  open  over  the  instep, 
and  fastened  by  a  strap  sjuk^  bucUe 
round  the  ankle ;  the  legs  which,  above 
the  ankle,  are  concealed  bv  the  flowing 
surcoat,  appear  to  be  clad  in  hose. 
There  is  no  belt,  sword,  or  other  wea- 
pon. The  feet'rest  on  a  triple-branched 
fleur-de-lis :    the  whole  aspect  of  the 
figure  bespeaks  a  very  different  character 
from  that  usually  ascribed  to  the  native 
Irish  potentate.    Some  broken  remains 
of  the  effigy  of  Connor's  lady,  or  coun- 
tess, may  still  be  traced,  built  into  the 
adjoining  monument  of  the  O'Loghlens. 
The  head  is  gone;  but  the  form  of  the 
robe  is  still  discernible ;  a  border  of 
embroidery  surrounds  the  throat,  and 
is  carried  down  each  side  of  a  square- 
stepped  opening  and  slit  in  front.    No 
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trace  of  anvthing  barbaric  appears  in 

either;  both  effigies  are  recumbent 

that  of  Connor  being  protected  by  an 
arched  niche^  and  low  plain  pediment. 

Strange  to  b&j,  there  is  no  printed 
memorial  of  these  eminent  persons^ 
beyond  the  entries  of  their  ascensions 
and  deaths  in  the  "  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters."  Yet,  throughout  the  north 
of  Clare  and  the  Isles  of  Arran,  the 
people  are  familiar  with  the  name  of 
**Croohore-na-Suidine;"  and  a  poor 
woman  who  crayed  charity  At  the 
abbey  could  point  in  the  direction  of 
Beal-an.Clogaid  and  Fark-na-Suidine, 
•where  he  met  his  death  upwards  of 
six  hundred  years  ago.  In  Arran  he 
ia  remembered  as  a  great  builder  and 
warrior,  and  in  the  middle  island  they 
make  the  mistake  of  ascribing  the 
erection  of  Dun-Conor  to  him,  instead 
of  to  Conor,  son  of  Uaithmore  the 
Fir-Volg,  twelve  hundred  years  before. 

But  it  is  time  to  give  some  account 
of  the  building  which  contains  these 
interesting  monuments.  It  is  an  aisled, 
cruciform  church  of  large  size.  The 
chancel  end  alone  appears  to  have  been 
vaulted,  the  nave  and  transept  being 
now  unroofed.  The  style  is  the 
pointed  Gothic  of  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  centuiy,  with  some  traces 
of  the  earlier  taste  in  the  round-headed 
windows  of  the  lateral  chapels.  The 
east  window  comprises  three  elegant 
lancet  opes  with  one  pointed  window 
above.  A  herring-bone  moulding, 
deeply  undercut,  surrounds  the  lancet 
heads.  The  zig-zags  are  in  black 
marble,  and  the  traces  of  red  fresco 
are  still  observable  underneath.  The 
roof  is  divided  by  vaulting  ribs  of 
very  elegant  workmanship,  the  central 
transverse  rib  displaying  the  same  rich 
pattern  with  the  window-heads,  with  a 
rich  rosette  in  the  apex,  but  all  cut  in 
white  freestone — Caen  stone  I  should 
suppose.  But  it  is  on  the  columns  of 
the  chancel  arch  that  the  builder 
has  displayed  his  taste  and  resources 
to  the  greatest  advantage.  Nothing 
can  be  seen,  from  Canterbury  to 
Rosslin,  more  elegant  than  some  'of 
these  capitals.  Leaves,  fruit,  and 
the  pendant  bells  of  umbelliferous 
flowers  are  mingled  with  a  grace 
and  delicacy  that  cannot  be  surpassed. 
One  capital  in  particular  excited  my 
admiration.  The  coronel  is  formed  of 
the  overhanging  flowers  of  the  water- 
lily  bursting  with  their  seeds.  The 
lower  memtors  of  the  capital  are  com- 


posed of  the  rocket-shaped  seed-vessels. 
The  stems  rising  to  support  the  hang- 
ing blossoms  unite  and  symmetrise  the 
whole.  Two  highly  decorated  lateral 
chapels  open  at  either  side  of  the 
chancel  out  of  the  transepts.  Their 
columns  are  also  highly  decorated,  but 
in  a  more  severe  st^e,  the  human  face 
being  introduced  on  two  of  the  capitals 
with  stiff  Lombardic  accessories.  A 
richly-flowered  moulding,  very  boldly 
undercut,  decorates  the  arch  of  the 
northern  chapel,  which  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  burying  vault  for  the 
family  of  Moran.  There  is,  as  I  have 
said,  no  external  cemetery;  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  every  mch  of  the 
internal  space  is  piled  with  graves. 
Scores  of  bleached  skulls  lie  in  all 
directions;  some  piled  in  comers, 
others  tossing  about  the  stone- crowded 
area.  All  are  of  the  same  type — long, 
capacious,  but  chi^y  developed  be- 
hind. The  only  lofty  skulls  I  noticed 
were  those  of  females.  It  is  the  form 
of  the  native  Dal-Cassian  head  to  this 
day :  but  heads  of  the  same  type  may 
be  seen  in  the  first  ranks  of  every  pro- 
fession in  Ireland ;  and  nowhere  have 
I  met  men  more  frank,  courteous,  and 
intelligent  than  the  native  people  of 
this  part  of  Clare,  though  condemned 
by  phrenological  decree  to  perpetual 
barbarism. 

Amid  the  multitude  of  gravestones, 
I  looked  in  vain  for  those  which  might 
have  covered  the  warriors  buried  here 
afler  the  great  battle  of  Doolen ;  but 
they  have  been  heaped,  flagstone  upon 
fla^tone,  so  thick,  that  there  is  no 
seeing  beyond  the  memorials  of  the  last 
generation.  Here  again  I  have  to 
speak  of  an  event  of  considerable  his- 
torical  importance,  of  which  there  is 
no  printed  record.  Yet  it  determined 
the  fate  of  the  Dalcassian  tribes  for 
many  generations ;  and  here,  by  the 
tomb  of  the  last  of  their  great  princes, 
it  may  not  be  unfit  to  give  some  ac- 
count of  it. 

The  •*  broad-eyed  "  Brien  Roe  was, 
as  I  have  said,  the  second  son 
of  Connor,  and,  after  his  father's 
death,  was  duly  inaugurated  at  Moy- 
Adha,  and  took  up  ms  residence  at 
Clonroad.  flis  nephew,  however, 
Turlogh,  son  of  Tiege  of  the  Con- 
ference, or  Tie^e  •'  Narrow-Water,"  as 
he  is  called, having  been  fostered  among 
the  most  warlike  of  the  northern  fami- 
lies, laid  claim  to  the  principality,  and 
by  their  assistance  expelled  his  uncle. 
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Thereupon  Brian  Boe  fled  to  Gork» 
-where  he  solicited  the  aid  of  Thoinas 
de  Clare,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  to  rein- 
state him  in  his  lordship,  offering  as  a 
reward  the  territory  of  Tradree  ex- 
tending from  Limerick  to  near  the  river 
Fergus.  De  Clare,  another  Strongbowt 
accepted  the  terms,  raised  an  army  of 
Anglo-Norman  adventurers  in  Cork 
and   Desmond,    and  returning    with 
Brien.  a.d.  1277>  expelled  his  rival,  and 
erected  for  himself*  in  the  midst  of  the 
territory    he    had    so    acquired,    the 
lofty  and  strong  keep  of  Bunratty. 
Brien  having   bartered   his  indepen- 
dence for  the  possession  of  a  despised 
authority,  shortly  after  met  the  fate  he 
might  have  expected,  having  been  put 
to  death  by  De  Clare  within  the  court- 
yard of    his    newly-erected   fortress. 
Turlo^h  now  succeeded  to  the  Irish 
lordship;   but  De  Clare  having   ob- 
tained a  grant  from  the  Crown  of 
all  Thomond,  reconciled  himself  with 
''the    dun-haired"  Dermot,    son    of 
Brien,  and  setting  him  up  as  a  rival 
candidate,  divided  the  Dalcassians  into 
the  distinct  and    hostile  factions  of 
Clan-Turlogh  and  Clan  Brien  Roe,  in 
the  expectation  of  seizing  the  whole 
territory  from  whichever  should  succeed 
in  exterminating  the  other.     The  final 
struggle  between  these  infatuated  rivals 
did  not  take  place   till    1317.      The 
Clan-Turlogh,    the  night  before  the 
battle,  encamped  here,  sleeping  ''in 
the  grand,  purple-marbled  abbey,  and 
in  the  polisned,  starry,  and  ornamented 
cells."    The  battle  was  joined  in  the 
neighbouring  valley  of  Dubh-glinn,  and 
eventuated  m  the  total  defeat  of  the 
the  Clan  Brien  Boe.     The  slain  chiefs 
were   buried    in   the   abbey,    under 
''  squiCfed  and    flowered "    flag-stone 
tombs,  and  the  common  soldiers  cast  in 
a  dyke,  with  a  mound  heaped  oyer  it* 
The  victors,  contrary  to  DeClare's  cal- 
culations, proved  too  strong  for  him 
also ;  and,  leaving  Bunratty  in  flames,  he 
was  obliged  to  recross  the  Shannon,  in 
1318,  resigning  the  territory  of  Tho- 
mond   to    the    sovereignty    of   the 
O'Briens,  and  the  "wars  of  Turlogh" 
to  the  celebration  of  their  bard,  Mac^ 
Craith. 

Apart  from  ito  historical  associations* 
the  scene  itself  is  one  of  singular  inte- 
rest. The  surrounding  pastures  are 
among  the  best  io  this  country  of  sweet 
grasst  Some  of  the  tillage  lands  have 
borne  so  many  crops  of  grain  in  succes- 
sion without  manure,  that  I  hesitate  to 


commit  myself  to  the  number  I  heard 
stated  on  the  spot.  The  view  over  Uie 
wide,  green  valley  is  uninterrupted  by 
trees.  All  the  surrounding  foataret 
are  on  a  great  scale,  and  the  grey 
shingle-covered  mountain-slopes  lie  tix 
enough  from  the  eye  to  derive  a  har. 
monisint;  tint  from  the  lur.  On  the 
slope  of  the  hill  behind  the  abbey, 
about  200  yards  from  the  waUs^  is  the 
focus  of  a  marvellous  echo*  which 
mimics  the  tone  of  the  speaker*  while 
it  repeats  the  words  of  a  short  sentence^ 
in  a  really  exquisite  manner. 

Leaving    Connor  O'Brien    to    rest 
under  the  splendid  fane  raised  by  his 
father,  I  left  the  comparatively  modem 
abbey  to  visit  the  "old"  church  of 
Ought-mama,  about  a  mile  distant  on 
tiie  upper  verge  of  the   green  land* 
where  a  few  steps   might  brin^   the 
meditative  reoluse  into  the  stony  deaert* 
Here  we  are  again  in  the  midst   of 
Cyclopean  |;ables  and  Egyptian  door- 
ways, massive  and  unimpaired  aa  the 
flrst  day  the  huge  blocks  that   form 
them  were  erected.     Here  also  we  find 
again  the  single  stone  which  formed 
the  arch  of  the  original  east  window* 
carefully  deposited   at  the  doorwaj, 
while  the  whole  of  the  original  east 
gable  has  been  removed,  to  make  way 
tor  a  tenth  or  eleventh  century  chanceL 
Of  the  additional  part,  the  chancel  arch 
and  some  foundations  alone  remain* 
but  quite  enough  to  show,  by  the  dif- 
ference of  masonry*  that  they  belong 
to  a  more  recent  period.    The  same 
alteration  appears  to  have  been  made 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Glendalough ;  and* 
generally,  it  would  appear  that  the  very 
old  Irish    churches  consuted  of  one 
apartment  without  any  division.    The 
western  doorway  of  Ought-mama  is  one 
of  the  most  massive  and  imposing  of 
those  slopcjambed  entrances,  made  fa- 
miliar to  us  by  Fetrie's  illustrations. 
It  has  probably  stood  for  near  thirteen 
eentunes,  and  seems  capable  of  stand* 
ing  for  thousands  of  years  to  come. 

The  desert  of  stone,  stretching  from 
behind  Ought-mama  up  the  acclivity 
of  the  Corrin  mountains,  gives  place 
on  their  flat  summits  to  a  rough  pas« 
ture,  which  extends  to  the  eastern 
verge  of  the  district  where  the  monno 
tain  chain  stoops  suddenly  in  a  long 
precipice,  running  north  and  south 
over  the  vast  level  plain  of  Kiltartan. 
The  margin  of  the  plain,  to  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  foot  of  the  preci- 
pice, is  composed  almost  wholly  of  the 
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flaty  bare  limestone  rock.  In  the  inter, 
mediate  space  is  a  tract  of  meadow  and 
pasture*  looking  greener  by  the  contrast ; 
and  here  nestling  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff 
Btands  the  hermitage  of  MacDuach, 
"with  his  holy  well  and  penitential  sta- 
tions.    The  capricious  fountain  has  de. 
serted  its  ancient  spring,  and    now 
bubbles  up  outside  tne  sacred  enclo^ 
sure.    The  ruins  are  not  remarkable 
for  anything  but  their  seclusion ;  for, 
even  from  the  brow  of  the  mountain 
above,  the  eye  cannot  discern  a  human 
habitation,  save  at  a  distance  of  many 
miles  on  the  plain;  and  in  the  little 
amphitheatre  below,  nothing  is  to  be 
seen  but  the  green  gi'ass,  the  grey 
walls  of  living  rock,  and  the  vault  of 
the  sky.     One  great  flat  tract  of  rock 
in  the  stony  desert  outside  has  been 
long  celebrated  in  our  Irish  hagioWy 
as  uie  scene  of  one  of  MacDuach's 
chief  miracles.     The  tracks  and  in- 
dentations with  which  all  this  limestone 
district  abounds,  happen  to  be  par- 
ticularly numerous  here,  and  from  a 
fanciful  resemblance  to  cups  and  dishes, 
and  the  hoof-tracks  of  horses,  have 
given  occasion  to  a  legend  sufficiently 
puerile  to  excite  a  smile,  yet  vivid 
enough  to  have  held  its  place  in  the 
traditions  of  the  people  for  more  than 
a  thousand  years.     The  story  is,  that 
Guaire,  King  of  Connaught,  feasting 
at  Grort,  and    bethinking  himself  of 
MacDuach  and  his  discipks,  then  fast- 
ing in  the  desert  of  Burren,  ejaculated 
a  pious  wish  that  the  viands  just  set  be- 
fore him  were  rather  placed  before  the 
holy  man  and  his  companions,  who  so 
much  more  needed  such  a  repast.    The 
wish  was  no  sooner  uttered  than  Rati- 
fied.    A  band  of  angels  immediately 
transferred  the  feast  through  the  air  to 
this  natural  rock  table,  where  some 
indentations  of  the  surface   preserve 
the  form  of  the  plates  and  dishes,  and 
other   caprices    of  the    disintegrated 
limestone    indicate    the    hoof-tracks 
and   foot-marks   of  the  king's    dogs 
and  horses,  arrested  by  preternatural 
power  in  their  pursuit  of  the  fuga- 
cious banquet,  while  their  masters  were 
compelled   to  witness  at  a  reverent 
distance    the    consumption    of    their 
viands  by  the  son  of  Duach  and  hi^ 
holy  company.    The  spot  has  borne 
ito  present  name  of  Boher.na^mias,  or 
the  "  Road  of  the  Dishes,"  for  perhaps 
a  thousand  years ;  and  the  tale  of  King 
Guaire  f^nd  his  courtiers  is  as  fresh  in 
the  mouths  of  the  peasantry  at  this 


day  as  it  was  when  first  committed  to 
writing  by  the  chronicler  in  Colgan, 
Seeing  how  little  change  that  Ions 
lapse  of  time  has  made  in  these  parti- 
cular indentations,  one  cannot  but  re- 
flect with  amazement  on  the  ages  that 
must  have  elapsed  since  the  first  disin- 
tegrations of  the  limestone  surface,  the 
gradual  extension  of  which  has  worn 
and  honeycombed  it  into  the  multitude 
of  fantastical  forms  which  it  every- 
where assumes.  By  what  a  slow 
process  has  the  earth  been  formed 
which  now  sends  up  those  tufts  of  suc- 
culent grass  out  of  every  crevice,  and 
makes  even  Boher-na-mias  pasturable, 
though  at  a  little  distance  seemingly  no 
more  than  a  bare  floor  of  marble !  But 
it  is  not  alone  in  these  minor  peculi- 
arities of  the  surface  that  this  lime- 
stone formation  is  remarkable.  The 
whole  tract  from  Gort  to  Blackhead  is 
full  of  the  most  singular  freaks  of  nature, 
as  well  on  the  great  scale  as  the  smalL 
Just  south  of  MacDuach's  cell,  an  out- 
lying ridge  of  the  Slieve  Corrin  chain 
runs  into  circular  stepped  and  terraced 
formations,  so  stronglpr  resembling  hill- 
forts,  that  but  for  their  bulk  one  might 
imagine  every  hill-top  crowned  with  a 
huge  Cyclopean  fortress.  One  of  the 
most  singular  spots  in  this  singular 
country  is  the  valley  of  Glencolumb- 
kille,  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
which  this  hermitage  of  MacDuach  is 
situated.  Surrounded  by  these  scarped 
and  terraced  eminences  crowning  its 
grey  rockjr  boundaries  of  mountain,  it 
subsides  into  a  green  hollow,  dotted 
with  holly,  and  hazel,  and  mountain 
ash,  which  at  some  not  very  distant 
time  has  formed  the  demesne  of  a  large 
castle  of  the  O'Loghlens.  The  ruined 
and  ivy-mantled  castle  stands  on  a 
green  knoll  rising  out  of  the  hoU 
low,  overlooked  by  crags  and  terraces, 
but  out  of  bow- shot,  so  that  we 
must  not  despise  the  military  en- 
gineering of  the  founder.  The 
0*Loghlens  must  have  been  a  family 
of  great  power  in  this  district.  No 
fewer  than  twenty  of  their  castles  are 
enumerated  in  the  barony  of  Burren  in 
the  survey  of  Clare  of  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  referred  to  in  the  former 
part  of  this  paper.  It  ma^  enable  ua 
to  form  a  pretty  accurate  estimate  of  the 
wealth  and  population  of  the  county 
at  that  time,  to  know  that  the  total 
number  of  castles  of  men  of  the  rank 
of  chiefs,  specified  in  the  survey,  is  187. 
Looking  at  the  remains  of  these  fort- 
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aEces  now^  one  cannot  suppose  that  the 
proprietary  who  occupied  them  were 
less  wealthy  than  the  class  who  form 
the  present  upper  class  of  gentry ;  and 
at  present  the  number  of  justices  of 
the  peace  for  the  county^  who  may  be 
taken  to  represent  the  class  in  ques- 
tion,  is  120.  The  condition  of  the  la^ 
bouring  poor  is  probably  much  the  same 
as  it  always  was,  save  that,  perhaps, 
when  a  lord  proceeds  to  distrain  for  his 
rents,  he  does  not  now  deem  it  necessary 
to  carry  fire  and  sword  through  the  land 
of  the  defaulters. 

Emerging  from  Glencolumbkille,  and 
taking  the  road  to  Ealfenora,  which 
leads  over  the  hi^h  table-land  of  Carn, 
we  enter  on  a  wilderness  of  rock  and 
bog,  full  of  deep  holes,  fissures,  caverns, 
and  underground  water-courses;  and 
abounding  with  foxes,  badgers,  and 
weasels.  The  general  level  is  about 
aix  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  but  in 
one  place  the  surface  sinks  to  about 
half  uiat  elevation ;  and  here,  through 
a  course  of  half  a  mile,  a  considerablo 
river  runs  on  the  surface,  issuing  from 
a  cavern  at  one  end,  and  absorbed  in  a 
cavern  at  the  other.  A  chapel,  a  police 
barrack,  and  two  cabins,  constitute  the 
town  of  Cam,  seated  in  the  centre  of 
this  rough  territory.  As  the  traveller 
proceeds  westward,  the  surface  becomes 
still  more  rugged  and  stony,  and  the 
course  of  the  subterraneous  waters  still 
more  capricious.  Through  all  this  lime- 
stone country  in  the  west  of  Ireland, 
from  Castlebar  to  Killaloe,  every  one 
is  familiar  with  the  periodical  floodings 
of  low-lying  tracts,  called  turloghs. 
In  almost  an  these  the  waters  rise  ^om 
springsand  fissures,  and  return  by  the 
way  they  came,  being  evidently  the 
overflow  of  internal  reservoirs.  At 
Kilcomey,  in  the  district  of  which  I 
now  speak,  was  one  of  these  turloghs, 
fed  by  internal  accumulations,  which 
used  to  burst  forth  with  unaccountable 
violence.  The  philosophical  Dublin 
apothecary,  Charles  Lucas,  addressed 
an  interesting  account  of  it  to  Sir  Hans 
Sloane,  in  1736.  He  describes  the 
district  as  being  *'  that  part  of  which 
it  is  reported  Siat  Oliver  Cromwell 
said  (he  should  have  said  Ireton)  that 
he  could  neither  see  water  enough  to 
drown  a  man,  wood  enough  to  hang  a 
man,  or  earth  enough  to  bury  a  man 
in.*'  He  then  gives  this  account  of  the 
Cave  of  Kilcomey :— • 

**  The  place  is  a  pretty  low  valley  in  com- 
parison to  the  hills  that  surround  it.    The 


entrance  is  into  the  east  end  of  it  (for  it  fies 
east  and  west)  about  midway.     There  aie 
the  mioa  of  an  old  chwch,  and  a  little  west- 
ward of  it  an  even  plain,  of  about  an  acre  of 
ground ;  on  the  north  side  of  whicii«  under  a 
steep  ragged  cliff,  lies  the  cave-     The  month 
of  it  is  level  with  the  plain,  about  three  feet 
diameter.     It  has  been  much  larger,  bat  was 
blocked  up  with  lime  and  stone,  which  plain- 
ly appears  still,  but  to  what  purpose  is  not 
known.     Some  conjecture  it  was  an  attempt 
to  restrain  the  great  flax  of  water,  ;  bat  the 
fabulous  natives,  who  tell  nomberleas  ro- 
mantic tales  of  it,  say  it  is  a  passage  to  the 
antipodes^  and  that  a  stud  of  fine  horses  have 
been  seen  coming  out  of  it  veiy  often,  to  eat 
the  com  sown  in  the  valley.    They  farther 
add,  that  many  stratagems  have  been  tried 
to  catch  some  of  them,  but,  with  the  loss  of 
some  men's  lives,  they  could  catch  but  one 
stone-horse,  the  breed  of  which  being  very 
valuable,  they  say  is  kept  to  this  day  by 
QLoghlen,  which  with  them  is  a  kind  of  ti- 
tular king  that  they  pay  great  reapect  to. 
But  to  return  to  the  cave.    When  you  pass 
this  narrow  entrance,  it  grows  much  wider 
and  loftier.     The  floor  is  a  pretty  even  rock, 
from  two  to  four  or  five  yards  over;  but 
when  passed,  the  floor  is  plain  and  even  as 
before,  for  about  two  hundred  yards,  which 
is  the  farthest  that  any  one  known  has  ven- 
tured into  it.      For  my  part,  I  did  not  pass 
this  pit,  but  have  seen  several  that  did,  whose 
veracity  I  can  depend  upon.     Host  people 
that  have  gone  into  it,  went  by  a  thread  or 
due ;  others  have  carried  a  bundle  of  straw, 
and  dropped  it  by  the  way  to  guide  their  re- 
turn, which  seems  altogether  xmneoesaaiy, 
there  being  no  windings  or  chambers  throu^' 
out  of  any  extent.  It  is  all  over,  even  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  as  diy  as  any  place  of  the 
kind  under  ground  can  be ;  and,  wluit  seems 
very  prodigious  is,  that  it  often  pours  forth 
sudi  a  deluge  as  covers  the  adjacent  plain, 
sometimes  with  above  twenty  feet  depth  of 
water.  The  times  of  its  overflowing  are  uncer- 
tain and  irregular.    Sometimes  it  does  not 
happen  above  once  in  a  year  or  two,  bat 
most  commonly  three  or  four  times  a-year. 
It  IB  sometunes  observed  to  suoceed  great  rains 
and  stonns,  though  it  often  happens  without 
dther. 

"  The  neighbouring  inhabitants  are  alarm- 
ed at  its  approach,  by  a  great  noise,  as  of 
many  falling  waters  at  a  distance,  which  oon- 
tinues  for  some  hours  before,  and  generally 
all  the  time  of  the  flood. 

"  The  water  comes  forth  with  extreme  ra- 
pidity fh>m  the  month  of  the  cave,  and  likewise 
from  some  smaller  holes  in  the  low  ground,  at- 
tended with  a  surprising  noise ;  it  flows  for  a 
day  or  two,  and  always  returns  into  the  same 
cave,  and  partly  into  the  small  holes  from 
whence  it  was  observed  to  come  before,  but 
with  a  more  slow  and  tardy  course.  The  wa- 
ter is  of  a  putrid  quality,  like  stagnated  pond* 
water,  insipid  as  spring-water.  It  always 
leaves  a  filthy,  muddy  sciun  upon  the  ground 
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it  oorered,  vbkh  greatly  enriches  the  soil. 
It  has  been  known  somedmes  (though  rare- 
ly) to  overflow  and  ebb  in  six  hours'  time, 
but  in  a  much  less  quantity. 

*^  There  is  neither  river  nor  lake  anywhere 
in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  it  is  above 
six  miles  finom  the  sea.  There  are  very  near 
it  several  much  lower  valleys,  in  which 
there  is  no  appearance  of  water,  unless  a  lit- 
tle rain-water  collected  in  a  pit,  in  the  fis- 
sure of  a  rock,  or  the  like." — PhU,  Trcau, 
1788,  40,  p.  860. 

What,  indeed^  becomes  of  all  the 
water  that  falls  on  this  area,  is  a  qnes- 
lion  admitting  of  a  good  deal  of  spe- 
culation. No  river — at  least  no  stream 
at  all  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  river- 
Hows,  suh  dio,  out  of  it ;  and,  although 
the  upper  waters  of  the  Fergus  may,  to 
some  extent,  be  derived  from  the  eas- 
tern margin  of  the  district,  the  volume 
of  that  river  is  quite  inadequate  to  the 
drainage  of  so  large  a  surface.  At 
present  the  flow  of  water,  wherever  it 

§oes  to,  lies  deeper  than  it  formerly 
id,  as  appears  oy  the  drying  up  of 
many  springs  and  turloghs,  this  of 
Kilcomey  amon^  the  number.  The 
scarcity  of  water  is,  indeed,  at  present 
a  serious  evil  in  many  parts  of  the 
barony.  At  Kilfenora,  the  town  well, 
covered  in  by  Donatus  Mac  Donogh, 
in  16879  ''by  episcopal  permission,"  as 
a  Latin  inscription  informs  us,  is  so 
scantily  supplied  in  summer,  that  the 
water  has  to  be  caught  giutatim  in 
cups  and  porringers. 

Close  to  Kilfenora  is  one  of  those 
stone-plashed,  Cyclopean  fortresses  si- 
milar  to  Dun-Angus,  called  Caher- 
Flaherty.  Its  dimensions  are  not  com- 
parable to  those  of  the  great  Arran 
citadel;  but  the  arrangement  of  the 
ramparts  and  the  distribution  of  the 
stone  caltrops,  if  I  may  use  the  ex- 
pression,  in  the  space  between  the  body 
of  the  fortress  and  the  outer  circumval- 
lation,  are  the  same.  Kilfenora  is  a 
small  and  declining  place.  "  The  rea- 
son," said  my  guide,  in  his  Irish  idiom, 
*'  that  is  leaving  the  poor  so  badly  off 
in  this  place,  is  the  goodness  of  the 
land."  And  it  is  qmte  true.  The 
land  is  so  excellent  for  pastorage,  that 
it  cannot  be  had  for  tillage.    Tne  roek 


surface  here  lias  almost  entirely  disap- 
peared, and  the  eye  ranges,  refreshed, 
over  wide  tracts  of  green,  dotted  with 
sleek  herds,  but  barren  of  that  first  and 
most  important  of  all  produce,  a  com- 
fortable  peasantry. 

In  descending  from  CaiA  to  Kilfe- 
nora, the  road  leads  by  the  fine  old 
castle  of  Leimaneagh,  or  Hor8eleap,the 
chief  residence,  until  within  the  last 
century,  of  the  feudalized  0*Briens. 
They  appear  to  have  levied  toll  here, 
as  well  as  on  several  of  the  other  lead- 
ing roads  in  the  vicinity.  The  pilars 
of  their  gates  are  still  standing  in 
three  or  four  places.  One  of  the 
0*LogbIens,  that  race  whose  here- 
ditary mission  it  seems  to  have  been 
to  curb  the  ambition  of  the  dominant 
family,  resented  this  encroachment  on 
the  public  rights,  and,  at  the  head  of  a 
sufficient  force,  probably  the  last  private 
levy  for  a  warlike  purpose  ever  made 
in  Ireland,  prostrated  the  gates  and 
established  the  freedom  of  these  high- 
ways ever  since.  The  lords  of  Leima- 
neagh have  left  behind  them  an  unen- 
viable character  for  tyranny,  and  their 
ladies  have  not  been  more  fortunate  in 
their  reputation  for  female  virtues. 
The  name  of  the  place  has  fastened  on 
one  of  these  princesses  the  principal 
part  in  a  terrible  tragedy,  terminating 
with  the  escape  of  her  intended  victim 
by  a  wonderful  leap  of  his  horse  ;  but 
every  castle  of  Hoi^lcap  has  the  same 
story,  and  the  nan^  for  a  locality  is 
not  an  unusual  one. 

Kilfenora  possesses  one  yery  fine 
sculptured  cross,  and  several  other 
objects  of  antiquarian  interest ;  and 
the  whole  of  the  parish  of  Noughaval, 
in  which  it  is  situated,  abounds  with 
monuments  of  pagan  and  early  Chris- 
tian times  ;  but  by  this  time  I  appre- 
hend the  reader  will  have  had  enough 
of  antiquities,  and  will  not  be  indis- 
posed to  see  his  travelling  companion 
safely  established  on  the  maiUcar  to 
Ennistymon,  whence  a  similar  convey- 
ance will  carry  him  to  Milltown  Mal- 
bay,  and  a  two  hours*  further  drive 
deposit  him,  a  stouter,  if  not  a  wiser, 
and  certainly  not  a  sadder  man^  for  his 
ramble,  at  Kilkee. 

S.  F. 
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▲BCaTTAS  Ain>  TBE  HABINEB. 
HOBAT.  OD.  I.  S8. 

(Sm  Dublin  TTHiTiRaiTT  Maoaziitb,  Janotfy,  ItftS,  p.  90.) 

MARINER. 

Thee  of  the  sea  and  land,  and  unsammed  sand. 

The  Mensurator, 
The  dearth  of  some  poor  earth  from  a  friend's  hand 

Detains,  a  waiter 
For  sepulture,  here  on  ihe  Matine  strand ; 

Kor  aught  the  better 
Art  thou,  Arcbytas,  now,  in  thought  to  have  spann'd 

Pole  and  Equator  1 

▲RCHTTAS. 

The  sire  of  Pelops,  too,  though  guest  and  host 
'  Of  Grods,  gave  up  the  ^host : 

Beloved  Titnonus  into  air  withdrew : 
And  Minos,  at  the  council-board  of  Jove 
Familiar  once  above. 

Hell  holds ;  and  hell  with  stark  embrace  anew 
Constrains  Fanthoides,  for  all  his  lore, 
Though  by  the  shield  he  bore 

'    In  Trojan  jousts,  snatched  from  the  trophied  fane. 
He  testified  that  death  kills  nought  within 
The  man,  but  nerve  and  skin, 

But  bore  his  witness  and  his  shield  in  vain : 
For  one  nisht  waits  us  all ;  one  downward  road 
Must  by  all  feet  be  trod  ; 

All  heads  to  Proserpine  at  last  must  come: 
The/urious  Fates  to  Mars's  bloody  shows 
Cast!  these :  the  seas  whelm  those : 

Commixed  and  close  the  young  and  old  troop  home. 
Me  also  prone  Orion's  comrade  swift. 
The  South-wind,  in  the  drift 

Of  white  Blyrian  waves  caught  from  the  day : 
But,  shipmate,  thou  refuse  not  to  my  dead 
Bones  and  unburied  head, 

The  cheap  poor  tribute  of  the  burial  day  I 
So  whatsoe'er  the  Kast  may  foam  or  roar 
Against  the  Hesperian  shore. 

Let  crack  venusia's  woods,  thou  safe  and  free ; 
While  great  God  Neptune,  the  Tarentines'  trust. 
And  Jupiter  the  Just, 

With  confluent  wealth  reward  thy  piety. 
Ah !  would  thou  leave  me  ?  wouldst  thou  leave,  indeed. 
Thy  unoffending  seed 

Under  the  dead  man's  curse  ?    Beware  I  the  day 
May  come  when  thou  mayst  suffer  equal  wrong : 
Give — 'twill  not  keep  thee  long — 

Three  handfuls  of  sea  sand,  and  go  thy  way. 

S.  P. 
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"  Oar  decreef , 
Dead  to  infliction  t  to  themselrei  are  dead. 
And  liberty  ^nckt  Jostlee  by  the  now  i 
The  baby  beate  the  nnrse,  and  quite  athwart 
Goes  all  deooram."->SBAK8FKARB. 


When  America  threw  off  the  yoke 
of  England,  and  appeared  (as  one  of 
England's  greatest  poets,  perhaps  too 
flatteringly,  describes) — 

**  A  Pallas  armed  and  nndeflled/' 

it  was  shortly  discovered  that  a  spirit 
had  been  raised,  over  which  the  exor- 
cist had  but  small  control.  Inflated 
with  pride,  the  majority  of  the  people 
conld  not  be  brought  to  tolerate  mo- 
derate views  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment ;  abhorring  everything  connected 
with  the  name  of  Britain,  and  utterly 
disgusted  with  any  notions  savouring 
at  all  of  antiquity,  they  recoiled  from 
the  hereditary  ideas  of  the  mothex* 
country,  and  sneered  at  her  time- 
honoured  institutions.  The  spirit  of 
private  interest  ruled;  and  the  only 
means  of  satisfying  the  ambitious  crav- 
ings  of  individuals,  was  to  proclaim  a 
democracy,  so  that  each  man,  consider- 
ing himself,  Dei  gratia,  one  of  the 
bovereiqn  people,  micht  quietly  fall 
down  and  worship  in  his  own  person 
the  lawful  successor  of  his  deposed 
Majesty,  George  III. 

The  spade  of  reform  was  called  for 
to  level  every  little  antique  excrescence, 
and  to  batten  it  down.  *«  Supremacy 
of  kings  and  parliaments  '*  had  been 
undermined,  and  had  fallen  to  the  level 
of  a  '  •  supremacy  of  the  people. "  Tlie 
Church,  the  law,  primogeniture,  grades 
of  society,  were  all  squeezed  flat,  and 
nothing  further  remained  but  to  keep 
the  heavy.shod  multitude  dancing  on 
the  graves,  lest  those  ancient  spectres 
should  once  more  arise  to  affright  the 
land. 

This  last  recreation  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  heartily  enjoy.    The 


middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  be- 
holds them  sedulously  keeping  down 
all  attempts  at  a  resurrection  of 
English  customs,  laws,  manners,  and 
ideas. 

Most  people  are  aware  that  America 
is  a  republic  consisting  of  a  number  of 
states,  which,  although  they  regulate 
their  internal  affairs,  are  yet  subject  to 
federal  control. 

The  legislative  power  in  ^  each  state 
is  vested  in  a  governor,  senate,  and 
representatives ;  while  that  of  the 
Union  is  vested  in  a  President  and 
Congress,  consisting  of  senators  and 
representatives. 

■  The  frame-woit  of  the  federal  go- 
vernment may  be  said  to  be  analagous 
to  that  of  the  government  in  each 
State.  In  details,  however,  differences 
exist. 

The  senate  and  assembly  of  delegates 
in  each  state  are  elected  by  the  same 
people  in  the  same  way.  The  senato- 
rial bodv  is  always  smaller  than  the 
other;  it  is  generally  elected  for  a 
longer  period.  In  some  instances  the 
Senate  and  representatives  only  meet 
biennially,  as  in  the  cases  of  Louisiana 
and  Florida.  In  these  two  states,  the 
senate  are  elected  for  four  years,  the 
representatives  for  two.  In  others, 
as  in  the  State  of  New  York,  they 
meet  annually ;  the  senate  being  elect- 
ed for  two  years,  and  the  representa- 
tives for  one. 

Congress,  as  has  already  been  said, 
also  consists  of  a  senate  and  house  of 
representatives.  The  senators  may  be 
said  to  represent  states  ;  the  repre- 
sentatives, people.*  Congress  refju- 
lates  the  number  of  people  returning 
a  representative.     While  New  York 


*  The  present  Tcpresentatives  are  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  70,680.  The  total  number 
of  senators  at  present  ia  sixty*two — ^viz.,  two  for  each  of  the  thirty-one  states.  Total  num- 
ber of  repreeentatives,  about  two  hundred  and  twenty. 
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sends  ihirty-four  of  these,  the  State 
of  Delaware  sends  only  one  to  Con- 
gress. 

Neither  assembly  has  precedence ; 
bnt  the  senators*  are  chosen  for  six 
years,  the  representatives  for  two. 
Measures  must  pass  through  both 
houses,  but  may  be  introduced  in 
either  one  or  the  other.  At  the  head 
of  the  senate  is  the  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States,  who,  however,  has 
only  a  casting  vote ;  and  at  the  head 
of  all  stands  the  President,  but  with- 
out  a  vote,  and  excluded  from  Con- 
gress* The  chief  magistrate  has,  how- 
ever, his  veto ;  still,  a  majority  of  two- 
thirds  against  him  will  render  it  of  no 
avail.  Elected  by  the  people,  he  is 
responsible  to  them.  Power  he  has 
none,  but  he  retains  some  shadow  of 
regal  authority  in  being  invested  with 
the  nominal  command  of  the  army 
and  navy,  and  in  possessing  a  certain 
amount  of  patronage,  f 

When  it  has  been  stated  that  muni- 
cipal bodies,  counties,  townships,  &c, 
manage  their  own  internal  affairs-^ 
that  the  state  legislature  only  concerns 
itself  with  the  mterests  of  the  state ; 
and  that  Congress  regulates  only  the 
federal  business — as,  for  instance,  fo- 
reign relations,  post-office  regulations, 
import  duties,  s&le  of  public  landsy  &c., 
a  sufficient  outline  will  have  been  eiven 
to  gratify  the  uninitiated  with  a  slight 
insight  into  the  mysteries  of  govern- 
ment in  the  far.famed  transatlantic 
republic 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  po- 
litical position  of  some  of  the  different 
functionaries. 

With  rezard  to  the  President;  in 
the  first  place,  he  is  elected  by  the 
popular  voice. 

Many  evils  necessarily  attend  elec 
tions  of  this  kind.  In  no  country  is 
the  great  body  of  the  people  properly 
qualified  to  judge  of  tne  merits  of  the 
candidate  who  comes  before  them  to 
court  their  suffirages.  It  is  quite  im- 
possible, indeed,  that  the  lower  classes 
of  society  can  enjoy  such  a  degree  of 
enlightenment  as  to  be  safe  from  the 
influence  of  the  demagogue,  who  is 
ever  on  the  watch  to  turn  to  his  own 


account  those  prejudices  which  are  the 
natural  companions  of  poverty  and  in- 
digence, and  which  must  ever  bannt 
the  humbler  walks  of  life.  Penury 
will  always  look  askance  at  wealth; 
and  it  is  but  reasonable  to  expect,  that 
men  who  follow  those  trades  and  call- 
ings which,  so  far  from  being  connected 
with  ideas  of  dignity,  are  rather  asso- 
ciated in  the  mind  with  what  is  k>w 
or  contemptible,  may  sometimes  i^enrd 
with  envy  the  distinctions  of  thdr 
more  fortunate  fellow-mortals.  What, 
then,  is  the  result  to  be  expected  from 
elections  of  this  kind  ?  That  the  1ml 
men  will  be  raised  to  power  ?  On  the 
contrary,  there  is  too  much  reason  to 
fear  that,  in  most  cases  the  artfal^  and 
designing  intriguer — ^the  man  destitute 
of  prinaple  or  manly  independence— 
the  man  who  will  not  hesitate  to  work 
upon  the  blind  jealousies  and  brooding 
animosities  of  the  low  and  the  ignorant* 
and  who  will  stoop  to  the  grossest 
flatteries  to  effect  his  purpose— there 
is  reason  to  fear  that  this  man  will  be 
the  successful  candidate. 

In  vain  is  it  asserted,  that  the  supe- 
rior education  and  enlightenment  of 
the  American  population  obviates  all 
difficulties,  ana  renders  the  system 
with  them  not  only  safe,  but  desirable. 
As  to  education  in  the  United  States, 
it  is  not  carried  to  such  an  extent  as 
some  would  have  us  suppose.  As  far 
as  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  gOt 
the  majority  have  perhaps  made  some 
degree  of  proficiency.  iBut  thexe  are 
many  lures  fVom  the  path  of  learning ; 
and  although  much  public  money  is 
expended  on  public  instruction,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that,  beyond  the 
bare  rudiments  of  knowledge,  little  is 
taught.  Those  speculative  urchins 
whom  the  traveller  sees  running  over 
a  wide-spread  territory  in  search  of  a 
livelihood,  show  but  too  plainly  that 
primer,  slate,  and  copybook  are  early 
discarded,  and  that  the  school  of  the 
busy  world  is  considered  the  best  se- 
minary for  the  youth  of  America. 

As  to  enlightenment,  in  no  conntry 
in  the  world,  perhaps,  are  the  great 
body  of  the  people  less  open  to  reason, 
or  more  swayed  by  prejudice.     That 


*  They  are  divided  into  three  classes,  one  of  which  vacate  their  seats  at  the  end  of  two 
years,  another  at  the  expiration  of  four,  the  remainder  sit  for  the  whole  term. 

t  De  Tocqueville  foniishes  the  inquisitive  with  extensive  information  on  the  subjoet  of 
the  American  democracy ;  but  the  condiuions  which  he  draws  appear  to  me  to  be  often  singa- 
larly  at  variance  with  the  facts  which  he  produces. 
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this  istbe  case,  a  brief  perusal  of  their 
public  journals^  or  a  moment's  atten- 
tion to  their  favourite  speakers,  will 
show. 

^  To  learn  the  results  of  popular  elec- 
tion,  alike  on  the  elector  and  the 
elected^  in  the  United  States^  and  to 
discover  that  integrity  and  indepen. 
dence  must  be  largely  sacrificed  on  the 
part  of  the  individual  who  seeks  the 
faTour  of  the  multitude,  we  have  only 
to  glance  across  the  water  when  the 
presidential  election  is  goin^  on.  Every 
stimulant,  no  matter  how  injurious,  is 
applied  to  the  popular  mind,  and  na- 
tional vanity  and  malignity  are  alike 
recklessly  excited,  if  suited  to  the 
exigency  of  the  moment. 

That  a  system  false  in  theory 
should  fail  also  in  practice,  is  not  sur- 
prising. It  would  be  an  easy  task  to 
Erove  that  America  does  not  elevate 
er  best  men  to  the  highest  offices  of 
state.  Kay,  so  far  from  elevating  her 
best  men  to  stations  of  honour,  we 
should  rather  say  that  she  degrades 
what  she  should  exalt ;  that  she  robs 
her  natural  nobility  of  its  escutcheons, 
privileges,  and  dignity,  and  obliges 
the  hearts  "  pregnant  with  celestial 
fire,"  to  keep  pent  up  within,  that  ge- 
nial warmth  which  might  have  glowed 
to  the  lasting  benefit  of  society. 

With  respect  to  the  limited  period 
for  which  the  President  is  elected,  it 
must  be  S4ud,  that  the  advantages  de- 
rived from  this  provision  of  their  con- 
stitution are  very  questionable.  It 
cannot  be  denied,  first  of  all,  that  a 
periodical  revolution  is  by  this  means 
entailed  upon  the  country.  Scarcely 
have  the  contentions  of  party  subsided^ 
before  the  whole  drama  has  to  be  re- 
enacted  ;  and  the  war  of  opinions,  the 
strife  of  tonzues,  and  the  nerce  clash- 
ings  of  rival  factions  are  again  stirred 
up,  to  the  distraction  of  domestic 
amiirs,  and  to  the  peril  of  public  order. 

Whether  we  contemplate  the  fact, 
that  when  the  President  sinks  into 
obscurity,  a  whole  tribe  of  officials 
share  his  fall,  and  a  new  set,  probably 
unacquainted  with  the  conduct  of  pub- 
lic affairs,  rise  up  in  their  stead  ;  whe- 
ther we  consider  the  unsatisfactory 
position  in  which  he  is  placed  by  the 
reflection,  that  in  a  very  short  time  he 
must  resign  his  post  in  favour  of  a 
successor  entertaining,  perhaps,  oppo- 
dte  opinions;  or  whether  we  look  upon 
his  four  years  of  public  service  as  a 
term  devoted  (as  it  too  commonly  is) 


to  the  purpose  of  courting  popular 
favour  (not  without  a  view  to  re-elec- 
tion), we  cannot  fail  to  observe  most 
palpable  defects,  counterbalanced  by 
very  few  advantages. 

<<Why,  then,"  it  may  be  asked, 
"  do  not  evils  so  great  effect  their  own 
cure?*'  To  this  it  may  be  replied, 
that  the  system  is  in  some  measure  in- 
debted for  its  present  stability  to  the 
feehUnesB  of  tne  power  entrusted  in 
the  hands  of  the  executive.  In  their 
dread  of  regal  authority,  which  goes 
so  far  as  to  £vest  the  high  mamstratea 
of  all  insignia  of  office,  ana  of  all 
those  accompaniments  of  state,  which, 
though  trifling  in  themselves,  are  the 
natural  pageantry  of  constituted  au. 
thority — ^the  Americans  have  cherished 
every  kind  of  device  and  contrivance 
which  may  humiliate  those  who  per- 
sonate "the  powers  that  be."  Like 
Oriental  despots,  they  will  have  none 
about  their  court  who  will  not  humbly 
bow  to  a  supreme  will.  ''Vox  populi 
vox  Dei,"  is  thundered  in  the  ears  of 
the  servants  of  the  public,  and  at  their 
peril  will  they  disrea;ard  it. 

He,  then,  who  has  been  nurtured 
beneath  the  sceptre  of  an  Old- World 
monarchy — who  has  imbibed  the  pre- 
judices of  his  forefathers,  and  has  been 
taught  to  believe  that  ''There's  a  Di- 
vinity doth  hedge  a  king" .« must 
surely  contemplate  with  something 
akin  to  indignant  surprise  the  position 
of  the  American  President,  for,  in 
sober  truth,  he  possesses  less  indepen- 
dence than  any  of  those  citizens  of 
that  republic  of  which  he  is  the  nomi- 
nal head. 

Obliged  to  stoop  to  every  low  arti- 
fice to  win  the  popular  applause — con. 
demned  to  go  with  the  tide,  which  he 
is  unable  to  stem — shut  out  from  the 
debates  of  the  legislative  assemblies^, 
without  prerogative,  and  actually  lia- 
ble to  be  tried  for  ti^ason — ^what  is  he 
but  the  creature  of  the  multitude  ? 

Everything  is  so  arranged  as  to  keep 
him  in  remembrance  of  nis  servitude. 
The  generous  spirit  of  the  constitution 
has  taken  care  to  rob  him  of  the  dig- 
nity which  it  so  liberally  confers  on 
evexy  private  individual.  It  is  the 
proud  boast  of  the  American  citizen, 
that  he  is  "just  as  good  as  the  Presi- 
dent," and  that  he  disdains  to  uncover 
his  head,  or  touch  his  hat,  to  the  re- 
presentative of  royalty. 

So  far,  indeed,  from  appearing  soli- 
citous to  pay  a  courteous  deference  to 
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constituted  authorityf  these  strange 
descendants  of  ours  seem  as  if  they 
thought,  that  in  order  to  avoid  servility, 
it  is  necessary  to  indulge  iu  the  most 
obtrusive  familiarities;  and  that  to 
behave  with  barbarous  rudeness  is  the 
true  way  to  maintain  proper  dignity. 

A  short  acquaintance  with  American 
inanncrs  will  satisfy  the  sceptical  on 
these  points;  and  it  will  be  at  least 
conceded,  that  their  methods  of  offer- 
ing civilities  sometimes  pturtake  of  a 
strange  character. 

Behold  that  tired  and  jaded  indivi- 
dual, stepping,  almost  unnoticed,  on 
board  the  steamer  to  go  up  the  Hudson ; 
observe  the  unobtrusive  manner  in 
which  he  seeks  a  corner,  and  a  chair 
for  himself.  Who  he  is,  as  soon  as 
we  are  under  weigh,  both  you  and  he 
shall  find  out.  Well;  steam  is  up- 
freight  all  on  board,  and  black  men 
husUed  "for*d"  (this  being  sifree  state), 

to  the  tune  of  dl d  nigger.     We  are 

off.  The  passengers— and  the  boat  is 
crammed  with  them— have  clustered 
themselves  into  a  dense  knot.  In  an- 
other moment  the  knot  is  unravelled, 
and  a  small  portion  of  it,  in  the  shape 
of  a  deputation,  approaches  the  tired 
and  jaded  individual,  who  turns  out  to 
be  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  reason  he  looks  so  tired  is,  that 
be  has  been  holding  a  levee  at  the 
Astor  House  all  the  morning,  and  has 
received  (most  unwillingly)  a  visit  from 
half  New  York.  He  will  have  to  hold 
another  instantly. 

Dragged  up  on  to  his  legs,  and  wedg- 
ed and  jammed  into  the  smallest  pos- 
sible compass,  he  must  now  preserve 
.the  perpendicular  until  every  dirty 
ragamuf&n  on  board  shall  have  put 
forth  a  begrimed  paw — washed  some 
weeks  ago,  in  a  very  distant  township 
—and  shaken  him  by  the  hand. 

There  he  shall  stand ;  while,  at  the 
first  landing,  half  the  passengers  go 
out,  and  as  many  more  come  in  to 
make  up  the  deficiency — all  insisting  on 
tormenting  the  people's  head-waiter. 
There  he  shall  remain :  for  all  the  way 
up  the  river,  and  at  every  wharf,  jetty, 
imd  pier,  fresh  relays  of  loyal  citizens 
■will  turn  up,  by  the  dozen,  by  the  score, 
and  by  the  hundred.  No  rest  or  peace 
ioT  him  until  they  reach  Albany,  unless 
the  steamer  blows  up,  or  he  (the  Pre- 
sident) tumbles  down  from  sheer  ex- 
haustion, and  faints. 

The  same  observations  which  apply 
to  the  chief  magistrate,  may  be  re- 


peated with  reference  to  otber  men- 
bers  of  the  legislature.     All  are  kept 
under  the    espionage  of   the    people 
— all  have  to  mould  themselves  wib- 
missively  to  the  wishes  of  their  consti- 
tuents.    Merit  is  seldom  rewarded  bj 
a  seat  in  Congress ;  and,  strange  as  it 
may  appear,  even  wealth  stands  in  the 
way  of  preferment.     The  people  aie 
afraid  to  trust  those  over  whom  they 
cannot  have  entire  control ;  the  daily 
stipend,   and  the  prospect  of  place. 
under  these  circumstances,  become  the 
lure  for  needy  adventurers,  and   for 
men  who  desire  less  the  public  good 
^han   the  advancement  of  their  own 
private  interests.     The  House  of  Re- 
presentatives is  made  up  firom  tbe  in- 
ferior classes  of  the  peo[)le — scores  of 
obscure  attorneys  find  their  way  into  it. 
Report  says  that  many  of  the  enlight- 
ened delegates  are  tyros  in  the  arts  of 
reading  and  writing,  and  make    but 
poor  attempts  at  orthography.       Be 
this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  the 
title  of  representative  is  not  a  pass- 
port into  the  exclusive  circles  of  polite 
society.     Nor  is  it  surprising  that  such 
IS  the  case,  as  from  all  we  hear,   the 
debates  of  the  lower  house,  must  some* 
times  assume  a  very  singular  charac- 
ter.     Honourable  .members,  in    the 
heat  of  argument,  have  been  known  to 
introduce  the  subject  of  "gouging," 
to  level  revolvers,  and  brandish  bowie* 
l^nives.      Feet    and  fists   have    been 
jraised,  blows  have  been  struck,  and 
administrative  noses  have  been  pulled. 
!Perhaps  these  matters  may  be  settled 
by  the  explanation  that  they  were  only 
intended  in  a  Pickwickian  sense,  or* 
perhaps,   they   may  lead    to  further 
atrocities;  but,  can  the  most  ardent 
admirer  of  a  republic  assert  that  such 
proceedings  accord  with  the  dignity  of 
a  legislative  assembly  ? 

'UkQ  Senate  boasts  of  greater  regard 
to  decorum.  I  have,  indeed,  heard  it 
affirmed  that  its  tout  ensemble  is  more 
imposing  than  that  of  the  British  House 
of  Lords.  But,  when  such  an  asseiv 
tion  is  made,  it  is  only  fair  to  ask 
whether  peers  of  the  realm  were  ever 
known  to  emulntey  in  the  Halls  of  St* 
Stephen's,  the  heroism  of  the  Ameri- 
can senators,  Foote  and  Benton^  who, 
producing  their  pistols,  attempted  to 
turn  the  senate-house  into  an  arena  for 
single  combat? 

A  remarkable  feature  of  democrtcy 
is  its  tendency  to  invert  the  order  of 
things.      Where  we  might  expect  to 
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find  authority,  there  we  find  submis- 
sion ;    where  submission  ^-  authority. 
Xlence,  the  highest    departments    of 
state  are  the  weakest,  and  as  we  de« 
Bcend  in  the  scale,  power  proportion- 
fitbly  increases.     In  the  United  States, 
the  minor  departments  are  the  most 
"Vigorous.     It  IS  in  the  townships  that 
"the  chief  business  of  the  country  is 
-transacted.     There  the  people  meet, 
and,  by  common  consent,  determine 
at  once  the  amount  of  taxation  to  be 
levied^  and  the  purposes  to  which  it  is 
to  be  applied. 

Here  we  may  discern  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people ;  this  principle  is  carried 
out  to  a  dangerous  extent  in  every 
thing.  It  infnnges  on  the  sacred  pro- 
Tince  of  justice,  and  usurps  its  prero- 
gative. What  safety  is  there  for  that 
man  who  offends  "  the  people*'  ?  To 
'whom  is  he  to  turn  for  redress  ?  The 
very  judges  owe  their  places,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  to  the  popular 
yotes.*  The  prisons  are  not  safe; 
have  we  not  heard  of  bolts  and  bars 
broken,  and  of  doors  knocked  in,  in  > 
order  that  the  mob  may  anticipate  the 
law,  and  exercise  their  tender  mercies 
upon  the  reprieved  criminal,  by  putting 
a  speedy  termination  to  his  sunering&». 
]Sir.  Justice  Lynch  stalking  stealthily 
through  the  forest  with  his  rifle — the 
burying  alive  of  negroes,  and  the  ge- 
neral oppression  of  that  unfortunate 
race,  carried  on  in  free  as  well  as  slave 
states,  and  the  shameless  robberies 
committed  on  the  red  lords  of  the 
forest,  who  are  driven  like  wild  beasts 
further  and  further  from  the  haunts  of 
the  white  man,  and  compelled  to  ac- 
cept in  lieu  of  vast  tracts  of  territory, 
the  few  worthless  trinkets  and  gew- 
gaws which  are  pawned  upon  them  by 
men  professing  te  be  of  a  superior 
race  ?  All  these  abuses  show  how  pow- 


erless b  democracy,  alike  to  punish  or 
protect,  and  how  poor  a  substitute  is 
the  majesty  of  the  people  for  the  ma- 
jesty of  the  law. 

But  the  one  principle  is  still  upper- 
most. A  solemn  law  abolishes  the  dis- 
tinctions of  rank,  and  puts  its  ban 
upon  patents  of  nobility. t  The  me- 
mory of  services  rendered  to  the  state 
is  no  more  to  be  perpetuated  by  here- 
ditary honours,  and  the  public  bene- 
factor is  to  carry  to  the  grave  all  me- 
mentos of  public  gratitude. 

Primogeniture,]:  too,  being  erased 
from  their  code,  generations  are  left 
without  their  natural  landmarks,  and 
each  wave  of  time  rolling  over  these 
shifting  sands,  obliterates  nearly  all 
traces  of  the  past.  There  can  be  no 
permanence  in  a  state  of  society  where 
property  is  perpetually  dispersed,  and 
where  the  levelling  principle  is  kept  in 
active  existence.  Again,  in  airomg  a 
blow  at  privilege,  our  neighbours  have 
done  no  better  than  to  array  class  against 
class.  Can  an  aristocracy  sub  rosa 
look  with  favour  on  those  who  heap 
scorn  and  hatred  on  their  names,  and 
who  force  them  to  keep  within  doors 
all  badges  of  superiority?  No;  in 
vain  shiSl  we  look  for  harmony  where 
a  cold  policy  has  broken  up  the  bonds 
of  mutual  dependence. 

In  the  ecclesiastical  establishments 
of  America,  we  may  discern  the  same 
all-powerful  democratic  spirit.  The 
constitution  may  be  said  to  ignore  re- 
ligion, for  it  is  the  great  maxim  of  the 
people  that  religion  and  government 
are  mutually  independent. §  Undoubt- 
edly, this  is  the  worst  feature  of  de* 
mocratic  government.  To  separate 
government  and  religion,  is  to  separate 
man  and  wife.  Religion  should  re- 
fine government,  and  government 
should  support  religion.    It  is  foUy  to 


*  It  is  a  aingohr  provision  of  the  constitution,  that  a  judge  may  dispense  with  a  law  which 
he  deenis  unoonstitatioiiaL    That  Is  to  say,  which  infKnges  on  the  rights  of  the  people. 

J  Art  viL  section  9. — ContiUution  of  United  8iaU9, 
The  denial  of  the  rights  of  primogeniture  is  one  of  the  prijicipal  articles  of  the  demo- 
cratic creed.  It  is  the  very  germ  and  naclens  of  revolution.  France,  in  cBscarding  here- 
ditary right,  perpetuated  the  principles  which  overturned  the  monarchy  in  1789.  She  hoa 
never  enjoyed  any  degree  of  stability  since.  When  she  annuls  the  law  which  enforces  the 
equal  distribution  of  property  amongst  the  children,  she  may  once  more  take  her  old  place 
amongst  Earopean  powers ;  for  the  acknowledgment  of  the  rights  of  primogeniture  will 
call  back  to  the  throne  her  ancient  line  of  kings,  and  restore  the  scutcheons  of  her  old 
nobility. 

§  "  No  religious  test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a  qualification  to  any  office  of  public  trust 
VDder  the  United  States." 

^^  Gongreaa  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion." — CongHtvtion  qfihn 
UmhdStQks. 
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suppose  that  either  can  with  safety  be 
independent  of  the  other.  Even  the 
heathen  nations  of  antiquity  were 
aware  of  this>  and  they  accordingly 
maintained  a  religion  of  the  state. 

The  amount  of  injury  done  by  this 
erection  of  popular  will  above  more 
elevated  standards,  can  scarcely  be  es- 
timated.  The  Church  and  the  State 
alike  feel  the  evil  influence;  while  a 
selfishy  worldly,  and  unstable  spirit  per. 
Tades  the  laws,  religion  is  turned  into 
a  trade  by  the  establishment  of  a  vo- 
luntary system.  The  clergy  are 
electea  by,  and  are  made  responsible 
to,  the  people.  The  natural  re- 
sult of  this  is,  that  the  clergy  are  de- 
f  rived  of  their  proper  independence, 
n  vain  do  the  advocates  of  the  system 
point  to  apostolic  times,  and  claim,  as 
a  precedent,  the  example  of  the  first 
preachers  of  the  Gospel.  The  inspired 
disciple,  speaking  tongues  whicn  he 
had  never  learnt,  and  astounding  the 
heathen  world  by  raising  their  very 
dead  to  life,  cannot  properly  be  placed 
on  a  level  with  the  modern  pastor. 
The  former  might  accept  alms  without 
detriment  to  hunself  or  to  the  donor, 
while  the  latter,  whose  mission  is  less 
clearly  divine,  incurs  the  risk — when 
placed  in  similar  indigent  circum- 
stances— of  sacrificing  hismtegrity,  and 
of  bein^  obliged  to  follow  where  he 
cannot  lead.  Another  consequence  of 
subjecting  the  clergy  to  the  law  of 
popular  election  is,  that  the  relations 
which  ought  to  subsist  between  the 
clergy  and  their  flocks  are  utterly  de- 
stroyed. In  the  United  States  the 
former  are  bound  to  the  latter  only  b^ 
civil  contract.  The  cure  of  souls  is 
seldom  confided  to  the  same  man  for 
more  than  a  few  years.  The  pastor 
does  his  work  for  stipulated  wages,  and 
when  his  lease  expires  goes  about  his 
business.  No  provision  is  made  for  his 
old  age,  and  when  his  time  is  up  he  is 
no  longer  thought  of.  It  is,  perhaps, 
on  this  account  that  the  adopting  and 
renouncing  of  holy  orders  is  so  common 
in  America. 

Men  who  had  previously  been  en- 
gaged in  trade  otten  suddenly  adopt 
the  sown  and  as  suddenly  relinquish  it 
for  tne  garb  of  the  layman.  But  the 
worst  result  of  the  voluntary  system  is 
that  it  opens  the  door  for  designing 
men  who,  by  leading  the  evil  passions 
or  practising  upon  the  fears  of  their 
flocKs  are  prepared  to  sacrifice  every 
consideration  of  duty  to  that  of  interest. 


It  offers  a  premium  for  qiecolatiye 
oovery,  and  stimulates  sectarian  rivahpr. 
Men  are  encouraged  to    broach    tne 
wildest  theories,  in  the  hope  of  rivet- 
ting  the  attention  of  the  public  by  the 
sheer  extravagance  of  what  they  pro- 
pound, for,  in  the  chaos    of  opinion 
which  is  engendered,  boldness  of  as- 
sertion attaches  to  itself  an  unreal  im- 
portance, while  truth,  more  sober  and 
retiring^     passes    comparatively     un- 
noticed.    To  establish  a  system  of  re- 
ligion which  is  built  on  a  mlse  founda- 
tion, or  to  oblige  men  to  have  faith  in 
a  creed   which    notoriously  outrages 
reason,  is  scarcely  more  dangerous  in 
its  results  than  to  put   all  religions^ 
whether  rational  or  not,  on  the  same 
footing.     The  state  ought  to  call  to  its 
aid  that  system  which  appears  to  bear 
the  most  decided  impress  of  truths- 
otherwise  society  will  suffer.    Spiritual 
despotism,  in  various  forms,  wiu  arise^ 
and  that   which  is    most    tyrannical 
will  have  the  greatest  sway.     In  die 
gloom  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  caused 
by  the  want  of  some  acknowledged 
standard  of  truth,    shadowy  syst<ems 
force  themselves  upon  the  attention, 
something  in  the  same  way  as  objects 
looming    through  nocturnal  darkness 
arrest  the  eve.     It  is  impossible  to  look 
on  manv  of  the  sects  which  in  America 
are  so  busily  employed  in  extending 
their  influence,  in  any  other  light  than 
as  so  many  schemes  for  enslaving  the 
mind.     It  is  said  that  the  madhouses 
of  America  contain  a  very  large  num. 
ber  of  patients  who  have  been  driven 
into  a  state  of  insanity  by  the  harangues 
of  fanatical  preachers.     Have  we  not 
all   heard  of  the  Millerite  prophets, 
announcing  the  final  judgment  of  the 
world  for  some  near  approaching  day, 
obliging  their  dupes  to  dress  in  '*  ascen- 
sion robes,"  in  order  that  they  may  be 
in  readiness  to  ascend  to  heaven,  and. 
then  proclaiming  the  postponement  of 
the  event  to  a  future  period,  when  the 
appalling  excitement  must  be  again 
stirred  up  ? 

What  also  can  we  think  of  the  Dm- 
idical  rites  which,  under  the  name  of 
"  Revivals,"  are  carried  on  in  the  re- 
cesses of  the  wilderness,  where  fires  are 
lighted,  platforms  are  erected,  and 
furious  harangues  are  delivered  amidst 
the  dread  solemnity  of  a  midnight 
forest  scene  ?   What  can  we  say  of  the 

Erogress  of  temperance  societies  which 
ivel  their  anathemas  against  moderate 
drinkers,  and  actually  go   so  far  ia 
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some  instances  as  to  interfere  with  the 
sacraments^  and  deny  the  cnp  to  the 
laity?  And  lastly^what  can  we  say  of  the 
rising  importance  of  those  Mahometans 
of  the  new  worlds  whose  Koran  is  the 
Mormon  Bible  and  whose  prophet  is 
Joe  Smith  ?  Are  these  things,  and  snch 
as  these,  to  be  received  as  signs  of  a 
healthy  religious  liberty  ? 

If  they  are,  the  sooner  we  envelope 
ourselves  in  the  darkness  of  the  middle 
ages  the  better,  for  the  triple  tiara  of 
Borne  and  the  turban  of  Mecca  for- 
merly  afforded  about  as  much  comfort 
and  support  to  the  weak  and  feeble- 
minded, and  protected  about  as  well 
the  sacred  treasures  of  truth. 

Beligious  absolutism  is  steadily  mak- 
ing progress  in  the  Uuited  States; 
rismg  from  a  forced  equality,  intole- 
rance will,  in  all  likelihood,  reign  tri. 
umphant  at  some  future  period.  Home* 
flourishes  in  the  forests  of  the  New 
World ;  and  the  Baptist  and  Methodist 
denominations  —  systems  bearing  a 
strong  resemblance  to  Popery  in  man^ 
points,  especially  in  their  restless  spirit 
of  proselytism — carry  the  day  over  aU 
other  sects  of  Protestantism. 

It  may  not  be  granted  by  all,  that 
what  we  may  call  religious  democracy^ 
or  the  levelling  of  all  religions,  leads  to 
despotism,  in  the  same  manner  as  de- 
mocracy in  civil  afikirs.  But  there  is, 
at  least,  very  tolerable  around  for  the 
assumption.  The  problem  in  America 
remains  to  be  solved,  nevertheless  it  is 
to  be  doubted  whether  the  admirers  of 
an  anti-Church  and  State  government 
may  not  be  finally  disappointed  in  their 
sanguine  anticipations  of  success.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  that  on  the  whole,  there 
is  at  present  not  much  to  call  for  con- 
gratulation.  Were  the  "pilgrim  fa- 
thers" to  rise  from  their  graves,  they 
would,  doubtless,  be  vastly  surprised  at 
the  want  of  uxiiformity  among  their 
descendants,  and  the  multitudinous  di- 
visions into  which  the  religious  world 
is  rent,  and,  worst  of  all,  at  the  la- 
mentable  declension  of  orthodoxy  in 
that  very  part  of  America  where  the 
severe  disciples  of  Calvin  thought  to 
have  built  up  an  almost  infallible 
Church.     New  England  is    now  the 


stronghold  of  a  creed  which  robs  the 
Saviour  of  mankind  of  His  Divinity, 
the  university  founded  by  the  Puritan 
settlers  has  become  Unitarian,  and  one 
of  the  most  eminent  preachers  of  New 
England  weekly  tells  his  congregation 
that  the  miracles  of  Christ  were  tricks 
of  legerdemain  1 

W^iile  despotism  has  a  tendency  to 
debase,  democracy  may  be  said  un. 
duly  to  exalt  the  subject.  Where  there 
is  no  head  (the  people  being  the  sup- 
posed source  of  all  power),  a  man  na- 
turally turns  to  himself  as  the  centre  of 
the  political  system ;  he  spurns  the  idea 
of  a  superior,  because  that  idea  robs 
him  of  his  sovereignty ;  he  is  as  jealous 
of  his  rights  as  any  eastern  potentate. 
It  is  the  self-sufficiency  of  the  genuine 
Yankee  which  so  much  offends  the 
European.  With  what  contempt  does 
he  regard  the  institutions  of  all  other 
nations  I  With  what  serene  satisfac- 
tion does  he  contemplate  his  ownl 
These  emotions  may  be  traced  in  the 
habitual  expressions  of  his  countenance, 
and  though  he  will  sometimes  surprise 
you  by  depreciating  his  country,  you 
have  only  to  acquiesce  in  his  animad- 
versions to  discover  that  his  modest 
position  was  only  assumed  for  the  pur. 
pose  of  extracting  a  compliment,  x  et, 
for  all  this,  his  patriotism  carries  him 
no  extravagant  lengths.  His  pertina- 
cious loyalty  to  his  national  institu- 
tions derives  its  intensity  principally 
from  the  consideration  that  he  derives 
much  of  his  personal  consequence  from 
them. 

The  view  may  be  a  mistaken  one, 
but  it  certainly  appears  that  demo- 
cracy is  most  unfavourable  to  the 
frowth  of  virtue.  *' Every  man  for 
imself"  is  its  motto.  Public  secu- 
rity is  based  upon  private  interest* 
and  justice  is  only  upheld  by  a  sys- 
tem of  espionage.  Grenerous  and  lofty 
sentiments  languish  and  die  under 
such  conditions.  "Smart  men"  you 
may  have,  but  heroes  will  be  rare. 
The  domestic  sphere  is  the  garden 
of  the  affections ;  the  nobler  part  of 
oar  nature  is  nourished  in  that  soil. 
But  democracy,  which  makes  havoc 
of  human  institutions,  does  not  hesitate 


*  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  despotism  is  the  only  form  of  government  which  favours  the 
development  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  In  America,  Ultramontanism  affects  to  sym- 
pathise with  democracy.  Those  who  believe  that  Rome  can,  chameleon-like,  change  its  hues, 
will  not  be  surprised  to  see  the  "  Scarlet  LAdy^  choosiog  *a  suitable  colour  as  a  head  dress, 
and  adopting  the  **  bonnet  fouge." 
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to  invade  more  sacred  demesnes.  Its 
influence  is  felt  even  in  the  family 
cirdc.  By  encouraging  the  selfish 
principle,  it  destroys  at  the  very  out- 
set the  ties  of  human  fellowship,  and 
establishes  a  republic  amongst  blood, 
relations.*  A  gregarious  mode  of 
existence  is  one  result  of  this.  It  is 
because  home  has  few  charms  for  them 
that  Americans  are  in  the  habit  of 
crowding  together  by  whole  families  in 
hotels. 

The  fact  that  each  individual  is, 
more  than  in  any  other  country, 
thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  may  ac- 
count for  the  remarkable  sameness  of 
character  in  America.  Minds  there 
seem  to  have  been  stereotyped,  and 
men  and  women  resemble  machines. 
You  continually  hear  the  same  thoughts, 
and  observe  the  working  of  the  same 
ideas. t  Few  dare  to  stray  from  the 
beaten  track.  A  baneful  influence  on 
talent  as  well  as  on  character  is  exerted. 
This  is  particularly  remarkable  as  re^ 
gards  literature.  If  an  American  de- 
sire to  take  his  place  in  the  Old-World 
catalogue  of  authors,  he  must  ignore 
the  New.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  that 
to  remain  American  in  ideas,  is  to  re- 
main in  obscurity  as  an  author ;  and 
that  to  gaze  admiringly  on  the  stars  of 
the  Union  is  as  injurious  in  its  eflects 
as  to  stare  intently  at  the  moon. 
Literary  blindness  is  the  penalty  in- 


curred. In  support  of  this  theofy,  i* 
may  be  remarkea  that  the  two  writers^ 
who  reflect  the  greatest  honour  on  the 
Republic,  pay  no  homage  to  its  genius. 
I  believe  it  might  sately  be  asserted 
that  democracy  has  benefited  no 
branch  of  knowledge.  It  favours  no 
art,  and  throws  light  on  no  s<jence.§ 

The  Great  Industrial  Exhibition  did 
not  show  that  the  Republic  had  made 
any  extraordinary  advancement  in  the 
useful  arts.  Canada  sot  before  her  in 
the  race,  although  she  came  armed 
with  revolvers,  and  was  led  to  the 
charge  by  da^uerreotyped  generals.]^ 

There  is,  in  fact,  but  one  pursuit 
which  democracy  really  fevours — ^the 
pursuit  of  gain,  as  if  the  happiness^ 
of  man  were  bound  up  in  his  money- 
bags ;  it  appears  to  be  the  sole  end  and 
aim  of  that  system,  to  facilitate  the 
accumulation  of  wealth.  The  Americans 
have  brought  back  the  a^e  of  gold  in 
a  diff*erent  sense.**  Wimout  wishing 
to  cast  too  severe  a  stigma  upon  our 
neighbours,  we  must  confess  that  **  the 
golden  calf"  has  perhaps  a  more  nume- 
rous and  devoted  body  of  worshippers 
in  their  country  than  in  any  otner. 
Even  human  life  someUmes  weighs 
light  when  balanced  in  the  scale  against 
the  dollar.  To  what  other  cause  than 
a  too  ardent  love  of  gain,  can  we  at- 
tribute the  reckless  spirit  of  specala- 
tion  so  often  displayed  ?    If  it  were 


*  In  this  kind  of  levelling  down  to  one  standard  even  sex  Is  cobfotmded.  Women  seem 
to  usurp  the  place  of  the  lords  of  the  creation.  It  is  well  known  that  at  the  piesent  day  m 
considerable  namb^  of  American  ladiee  are  straggling  for  what  they  call  **the  rights  oi 
womeoi"  by  which  they  mean  the  right  of  goveming  men.  The  fairer  portion  of  humanity, 
in  fact,  hold  that  thoy  should  no  longer  be  immured  within  doors,  and  doomed  to  domestio 
drudgery.     They  desire  a  more  extended  sphere  for  the  exerdse  of  feminioe  ability. 

f  The  t^nny  of  public  opinion  is  tremendous,  its  effects  are  visible  in  most  wiitloga  of 
ihe  Americans.  Men  in  a  public  capacity  dare  not  express,  unpopular  opinions,  however 
they  may  be  impressed  with  their  truth.  Severe  panishment  fails  not  to  follow  any  attempt 
to  disobey  the  will  of  the  people.  Not  very  long  ago  a  learned  professor  of  an  univerrity 
forfeited. his  position  because  he  chose  to  adopt  the  views  of  the  London  QuarUrlff  Review 
with  regard  to  the  recent  outbreak  in  Hungary.  ' 
•   t  It  is  scarcely  neoessaiy  to  remark  that  Washington  IrvhigsndPresoott  are  here  sDuded  tow 

I  Take  the  single  instance  of  the  state  of  medinl  seienoe  in  America.  What  can  it  gain 
by  a  system  which  places  the  quack  and  the  physician  on  a  footing  of  equality? 

I  The  Times  remarked  on  the  warlike  display  in  the  American  department  at  tfaa 
World's  Fair,  and  called  attention  to  the  &ct  that  every  third  daguerreotype  specimen  was  **a 
soldier,  and  not  only  a  soldier  but  an  o£Scer,  and  not  only  an  officer  but  a  general.* 

^  The  negative  happfaiess  of  America  was  well  described  by  Iiord  Carl^le,  when  he  said 
that  "  in  America  there  is  less  happiness,  and  less  miseiy,  than  in  any  other  oountiy  in  the 
world!" 

**  An  American  generally  r^ards  objects  with  a  view  to  turning  them  to  account  He 
sees  in  the  picturesque  lake  or  river  nothing  more  than  a  **Jine  utater  privtUffeJ"  A  French- 
man and  a  Yankee  were  discussing  the  respective  merits  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds ;  the 
latter  pooh-poohed  all  the  artlfici^  wonders  of  the  eastern  hemisphere,  and  the  Frenchman 
was  at  length  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  natural  phenomena.  **  At  least,"  said  he,  '*yoar 
country  can  boast  of  nothmg  like  Vesuvius,*  **  Vesuvius  T  retorted  the  other  in  disdain ; 
^'  I  expect  the  Falls  of  Niagara  would  pot  it  9at  in  five  wkaM* 
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neoeraaiyy  abundance  of  evidence  mi^ht 
easily  be  procured  to  support  the  hy- 
pothesis. The  almost  aaily  catastro- 
phiea  occurring  on  their  steam-navi- 

fated  rivers  oy  which  hundreds  of 
uman  beings  are  sent  into  eternity, 
are  facts  which  are  well  known,  and 
-which  speak  volumes.  That  such  ac 
cidents  are  thought  lightly  of  by  the 
people  at  large,  is  a  sure  si^n  that  the 
public  mind  has  become  vitiated ;  and 
that  sympathy  with  the  gambler,  who 
lays  such  fearful  stakes,  is  more  pow- 
erful than  regard  for  the  valuable  dice 
"which  he  plays  with.* 

Fearful  villany  is  also  perpetrated, 
.almost  unnoticed,  in  maritime  cities. 
It  is  a  fact  that  unseaworthy  ships 
are  frequently  insured  for  a  large 
amount,  and  crew  and  passengers  are 
committed  to  the  mercy  of  the  wild 
waves,  little  knowing  that  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  vessel,  so  far  from  being 
solicitous  for  its  safety,  are  looking 
forward  with  feverish  anxiety  to  the 
moment  when  the  tempest,  having 
whirled  the  crazy  craft  to  the  bottom 
of  the  Atlantic,  they  may  clutch  their 
guilty  gains. 

Such,  are  some  of  the  evils  entailed 
by  democratic  institutions.  What 
shall  we  say  as  to  the  durability  of 
those  institutions  ? 

It  is  now  clearly  evident  (or  ought 
to  be),  that  democracy  cannot  be  es^ 
tablished  in  the  Old  World.  A  monarchy 
may  be  overturned,  and  a  short  inter- 
regnum of  anarchy  may  succeed,  but 
it  will  end  in  a  despotism.  That  which 
dies  speedily  in  one  country  may,  how- 
ever, live  for  a  time  in  another.  It  is 
the  geographical  position,!  and  pecu- 
liarcharacter  of  the  western  continent, 
that  keeps  in  existence  an  empire  of 
the  people.  Without  the  safety-valve, 
which  perpetual  employment  keeps 
open,  the  terrible  power  which  is  con- 
tmuidly  generating  within,  would  rend 


asunder  the  machine.  As  long  as  the 
vast  field  of  enterprise,  which  a  country 
of  undeveloped  resources  offers  to  in. 
defatigable  mdustry,  so  long  is  there  a 
chance  of  the  duration  of  principles 
which  are,  in  other  circumstances^ 
self-destructive. 

Probably,  long  ere  those  resources 
are  full  v  developed,  the  boasted  Kepub- 
lic  will  have  ceased  to  exist.  The 
stars  will  have  descended  from  their 
]ofty  position,  and  will  have  become 

Flittering  diamonds  in  as  many  regal 
iadems,  or  will  have  merged  into  one 
blaze  on  an  imperial  brow.  Even  now, 
we  may  observe  signs  of  disruption 
and  dismemberment.  There  are  two 
great  parties  in  the  United  States, 
whose  interests  are  diametrically  op- 
posed, and  whose  aspect  daily  becomes 
more  menacing.  The  hostility  of  these 
parties  will,  doubtless,  one  day  con- 
summate the  destruction  of  a  system 
which,  both,  at  present,  affect  to  ap- 
prove ;  the  one  through  fear  of  popular 
obloquy,  the  other  in  the  hope  or  still 
further  extending  popular  principles. 

While  the  aristocratic  slowly  absorbs 
the  wealth  of  the  country,  the  democratic 
daily  acquires  more  and  more  political 
power.  The  one  commands  money-.- 
the  other-^men.  With  bitterness  of 
spirit^  the  great  body  of  the  people 
watches  the  steady  growth  of  an  upper 
class.  With  secret  contempt  and  ab- 
horrence the  rising  caste  surveys  those 
whom  they  consider  their  inferiors,  but 
whom  the  law  raises  to  the  same  level 
with  themselves. 

The  press  takes  the  side  of  the  people, 
a  torrent  of  abuse  rushes  through  the 
pages  of  magazines,  periodicals,  and 
novels,  and  runs  foaming,  and  roaring 
down  the  columns  of  endless  news- 
papers. Every  opprobrious  epithet  that 
the  dictionary  contains,  or  that  the  ima- 
ginative regions  of  Billingsgate  have 
given  birth  to,  is  dashed  at  the  heads 


*  It  IS  €iirioii8  to  observe  the  style  in  which  the  meiancholy  tales  of  steam-boat  and  rail- 
way disasters  are  related.  While  we  read,  we  feel  conscious  rather  of  the  delight  of  the 
writer,  in  the  opportunity  afforded  for  displaying  his  powers  of  descriptioa,  than  of  his  sor- 
row fur  the  dnmoiistance  which  gave  him  that  opportunity.  The  language  bears  no  stamp 
of  genuine  feeling.  On  the  contrary,  the  pen  of  the  writer  seems  to  delay  its  progress,  as  if 
it  loved  to  chronicle  minntely  the  horrors  of  the  scene. 

t  The  influence  which  immigration  from  Europe  hss  on  American  society  should  not  be 
(brgotten.  It  is  difficult  to  compute  the  general  effects ;  for  whUe  the  better  classes  bring 
their  quota  of  knowledge  and  refinement  as  an  offering,  to  be  laid  at  the  feet  of  Columbia, 
the  penniless  multitudes,  whom  want  has  driven  to  sedc  better  fortune  in  the  New  World  than 
they  had  experienced  in  the  Old,  swell  the  tide  of  democratic  passion  agamst  those  aristo- 
cratic institutions,  which,  from  a  mistaken  view  of  the  different  constitutions  of  young  and 
old  countries,  they  deem  the  cause  of  their  own  peculiar  misf^ones. 
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of  the  unfortunate  wights  who  culti- 
vate a  more  than  ordinary  refinement 
in  manners  and  ideas.  In  self-defence 
the  aristocratic  party  is  obliged  to  as- 
Bume  an  air  of  exclusiveness  which 
would  freeze  any  court  in  Europe.  Out 
of  doors  all  is  liberty,  equality,  and 
fraternity.  The  aristocrat  is  hail-fellow, 
well-met  with  the  humblest  artizan  or 
mechanic,  but  within  all  is  changed. 
His  mansion  is  hermetically  sealed  to 
all  but  the  favoured  few.  JSvery  fash- 
ionable clique,  too,  is  distinct  in  itself, 
and  each  grade  of  society,  in  defiance 
of  the  grand  national  law  of  equality, 
affects  a  superiority  over  the  one  imme- 
diately below. 

But  the  aristocrats  do  not  stand 
alone  in  setting  the  constitution  at  de- 
fiance. Leagued  with  property  are 
most  of  the  trades  which  property  sup- 
ports.  In  the  large  towns  you  see  the 
same  obsequious  solicitude  on  the  part 
of  the  shopkeeper  to  anticipate  the 
wants  of  a  distinguished  customer  which 
may  be  discerned  elsewhere.  Revers- 
ing the  order  of  things  as  existing  in 
England,  the  country  is,  in  the  States^ 
all  against  the  self-created  aristocracy, 
while  the  city  is  its  stronghold  and 
citadel. 

Although  the  abnegation  of  the 
rights  of  primogeniture  causes  a  perpe- 
tual division  of  property,  and  opposes  a 
barrier  to  the  permanent  establishment 
of  an  aristocracy,  we  cannot  fail  to 
discern  in  the  vista  of  the  future  a 
cominff  struggle.  How  long  will  men 
of  wealth  and  education  condescend  to 
submit  to  the  oppressive  domination  of 
the  lowest  class  of  citizen  ?  How  long 
will  they  suffer  themselves  to  be  deprived 
of  almost  all  share  of  political  power? 
How  long  will  the^  continue  to  bear 
calmly  the  insultmg  exercise  of  the 
people's  prerogative  ?  I  answer,  not 
one  instant  longer  than  they  can  help. 
As  soon  as  they  are  in  a  position  to 
make  resistance,  you  will  see  them  start 
firom  their  apparent  lethargy,  and  as* 
Bume  an  attitude  of  bold  and  open  de- 
fiance. As  fear  rather  than  affection 
is  the  democratic  bond  of  union,  the 
more  relentless  will  be  the  strife  when 


it  comes.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  democrats  will  yield  up  what 
they  have  long  considered  their  just 
rights  without  the  most  iurioua  strug- 
gle to  retain  them.  Thev  will  dispute 
every  inch  of  ground  with  the  fierce 
enthusiasm  which  the  supposed  '*  divine 
right"  of  popular  sovereignty  inspires, 
and  with  tne  desperate  obstinacy  of 
men  who  prefer  death  to  defeat. 

Presumptuous  are  most  anticipa- 
tions of  the  future,  unless  strongly 
supported  by  the  experience  of  the 
past ;  but  there  is  no  small  ground  for 
belief  in  the  conjecture,  that  America 
may  one  day  follow  the  example  of 
other  nations,  and  embody  the  demo- 
cracy in  a  military  despotism.  The  de- 
mocratic is  always  a  war-loving  party. 
It  may  don  the  pacific  clothing  of  the 
sheep,  but  an  experienced  eye  can  gene- 
rally detect  the  rapacious  wolf  beneath 
the  disguise.  Although  America  sends 
an  ambassador  to  the  Peace  Congress, 
she  has  her  military  aspirations.*  l>oes 
not  the  country  swarm  with  ^erals 
and  colonels  ?  Have  we  not  duly  out- 
breaks of  a  warlike  spirit  with  difli- 
culty  repressed  by  tne  conservative 
party  in  the  country  ?  Kow,  it  is  against 
Cuba,  and  private  expeditions  are 
fitted  out  and  despatched  in  defiance 
of  presidential  proclamations.  The 
"  Lone  Star"  is  ogled  at  through  the 
telescope  to  discover  whether  it  may 
not  belong  to  a  svstem  whose  stars 
are  in  number  thirty-one.  Flights 
of  pamphlets  flutter  all  over  the 
country,  wherein  it  is  satisfactorilr 
proved  that  Christianity,  humanity,  li- 
berty, and  (more  truthfully)  interest 
demand  a  slight  confusion  of  meum  and 
tuum,  by  the  annexation  of  the  pro- 
pertv  of  Spain.  Now,  it  is  against 
England,  and  candidates  for  the  pre- 
sidency catch  a  few  thousand  votes  by 
hinting  that  Jonathan  is  once  mora 
about  to  kick  his  grandfather,  because 
the  latter  does  not  choose  to  allow  his 
disinherited    offspring  to  fish  in    the 

E>nds  allotted  to  more  dutiful  children, 
astly,  it  is  against  Japan,  which  is  to 
be  converted  by  the  lisht  of  blazing 
carcasses,    and   soflened   into   civili- 


•  Their  military  memoirs  are  generally  written  in  that  magniloquent  style  so  characterUtic 
of  the  Yankee.  A  work  entitled,  I  think,  «» ITie  Mexican  War,"  affords  a  fair  sample.  It 
describes  a  skirmish  in  which,  perhaps,  half-ardozen  men  were  put  hor»  de  combat^  with  all 
the  gloomy  sublimity  of  a  Napier.  The  remarkable  sayings  of  the  chiefs  are  also  carefully 
recorded.  Where  General  Taylor  directs  some  field-guiw  to  keep  up  the  fire,  bis  woids  are 
handed  down  to  posterity  as  follows: — "It  was  then  that  General  Taylor  made  use  of  tlia 
memorable  ezpreasion,  *  A  little  more  gnpe,  Captain  Bragg.' " 
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sation  by  showers  of  gra{)e  and  ca- 
nister. This  turbulent  spirit^  so  me- 
nacing to  neighbours^  must  one  day 
turn  upon  themselves.  Probably,  the 
aristocratic  and  democratic  parties  will 
each  have  their  champion.  Already 
the  northern  and  southern  states  ap- 
pear to  be  contemplating  a  separation. 
Negro  slavery  is  the  bone  of  conten- 
tion«  and  it  is  to  be  suspected  that  the 
violence  of  the  Abolitionbt  party  is 
rather  the  offspring  of  political  biasy 
than  of  philantmropic  sentiment.  The 
southern  planter^  who  traces  his  de- 
scent from  CavaheTSy  who  adorns  his 
hall  with  ancestral  portraits,  and  who 
looks  back  towards  the  ''  old  country  " 
with  regret,  preserving  its  customs, 
and  imitating  its  manners,  though  he 
be  ever  so  kind  and  considerate  to  bis 
swarthy  bondsmen,  is,  in  reality,  an 
object  of  greater  dislike  to  the  de- 
scendant of  the  Koundhead  than  the 
ultra-democrat,  who  lashes  his  slaves 
in  the  same  proportion  that  he  hates 
England. 

The  northern  states  are  desirous  of 
annexing  Canada,  in  order  that  they 
may  turn  the  scale  against  the  south. 
The  magnificent  hospitality  recently 
extended  to  Canadians  at  Boston, 
though  doubtless  the  result  of  pure 
friendly  feeling  on  the  part  of  many, 
was,  we  may  suppose,  prompted  by 
other  and  deeper  views  among  the  ma- 
jority. What  may  be  the  ultimate 
end  of  the  negro  controversy,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  say,  but  the  fate  ot  Uie  Union 
probably  hangs  upon  it.  When  the 
American  insur^^ents,  with  the  view  of 
increasing  popiuar  excitement,  fished 
up  **  Foretather's  Rock,"  it  is  said 
that  the  trophy  broke  into  halves. 
What  was  then  hailed  as  an  omen  of 
success  was,  perhaps,  typical  of  the 
future  division  of  the  Republic.  It  is 
folly  to  suppose  that  any  strong  bond 
of  union,  or  any  germ  of  real  stability 
can  exist  in  a  country  which  so  un- 
equivocaUy  recognises  the  right  of  re- 
volution. The  different  states  will  only 
hold  together  so  long  as  their  several 
interests  are  furthered  by  the  compact, 
and  the  first  great  rupture  will  be  the 
signal  for  others.  From  the  rivalry 
among  the  great  cities,  it  may  be  seen 
that  equality  will  not  long  be  recog- 
nised among  them;  and,  when  we  no- 


tice the  firequent  use  of  the  terms, 
"  Empire  City,"  "  The  First  City  in 
the  Union,"  we  are  naturally  led  to 
believe  that  new  divisions  may,  ere 
long,  be  made,  and  that  New  York, 
Boston,  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  &c., 
&c.,  are  likely  each  to  become  the 
centre  of  systems,  which  have  not  yet 
started  into  existence.  It  would  be 
too  much  to  expect  that  New  England, 
like  the  prodigal  son,  should  return 
and  beg  to  be  once  more  under  British 
domination,  but  we  often  hear  it  as- 
serted, that  Boston  (a  portion  of  it  at 
least)  is  more  Englisn  in  character 
than  any  other  city  in  the  Union.  Many 
of  the  Bostonians  take  a  ]xve\y  interest 
in  English  afiairs ;  and,  despising  the 
piratical  labours  of  American  publish, 
ers,  they  send  to  England  for  the  origi- 
nal copies  of  works,  rather  than  buy 
reprints  at  a  fourth  or  a  sixth  of  the 
price. 

What  may  be  the  ultimate  fate  of  the 
Union  is  an  enigma  to  be  solved.*  It 
has  not  yet  reached  the  limit  of  human 
existence,  nor  numbered  ''years  three- 
score and  ten."  The  question,  whether 
it  may  last  five,  fifty,  or  five  hundred 
years,  affords  matter  for  speculation ; 
without  doubt,  it  stands  upon  a  shaky 
foundation. 

About  the  time  of  the  first  resistance 
to  Englbh  authority  on  the  part  of 
America,  a  great  eruption  of  Mount 
Vesuvius  took  place ;  and,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  nineteenth  centurv,  when  the 
Pope  o^rs  a  present  of  a  block  of  Ita- 
lian marble  to  make  a  statue  of  Wash- 
ington, it  appears  that  a  piece  of  lava 
from  ^e  .burning  mountain  has  been 
selected  as  an  appropriate  pedestaL 

O  tempora  t  O  mores  I  and  now,  O 
Red  Republican  I  what  is  the  value  of 
your  beloved  theory?— what  is  the 
proper. definition  of  your  darling  de- 
mocracy ?  I  will  answer  for  you.  It  is 
the  triumph  of  matter  over  mind,  of 
popular  will  over  law ;  it  may  be  com- 
pared to  an  unwieldy  frame  of  body 
over  which  reason  has  but  little  con- 
trol. Only  practicable  in  infant  states, 
it  is  a  form  of  government  which  infal- 
libly leads  an  old  country  back  to  pris- 
tine barbarism ;  and  while  it  boasts  of 
being  the  cheapest,  it  is,  in  reality,  the 
most  expensive  of  all  systems,  because 
it  saps  public  virtue,  and  entails  ruui 


*  It  may  here  be  remarked,  that  the  Ameiiesn  democracy  properly  dates  its  commence- 
ment from  the  year  1789. 
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upon  {utnre  generations.  Its  liberty  is 
tyranny  under  a  mask ;  its  eqaality  is 
a  mischievoas  fiction ;  its  fraternity  is 
cold  self-interest ;  it  is  apolitical  wilU 
o'-the-wisp>  dazzling  nations  with  its 
false  lustre^  and  caunng  them  at  last  to 
wander  in  mazes  of  darkness  and  diffi« 
culty.  What  has  democracy  done  fyp 
the  Old  World  ?  Did  it  not  ooDTert  a 
European  dtv,  the  centre  of  civilis- 
ation, into  a  hell  upon  earth,  and  de- 
cree a  reign  of  terror,  rivalling  in  hor- 
rors a  siege  of  Jerusalem?  What 
has  it  done  for  the  19ew  ?  Compare 
the  Englishman  and  the  Yankee — can 
any  transformation  be  more  complete  ? 
The  stout,  hearty,  honest  fellow,  whose 
*'word  is  as  good  as  his  bond,"  has 
dwindled  down  into  a  lean  speculator, 
whose  only  gesture  betokening  merri- 
ment, is  the  chuckle  which  he  makes 
over  a  bargain  much  to  his  advantage. 

Jonathan,  bold  upstart  boyl  you 
have  despised  paternal  wisdom,  you 
must  reap  the  reward  of  your  folly ; 
your  faults  are  those  of  froward  ^outh$ 
you  must  be  whipped  into  propriety  by 
that  unsparing  criticism  whicn  you  so 
boldly  challenge,  by  setting  yourself  up 
so  far  above  your  elders  and  your  bet. 
ters.  It  is  on  these  grounds,  and  also 
because  the  child  is  spoiled  when  the 
rod  is  spared,  that  we  Englishmen  take 
the  liberty  of  belabouring  you  with 
your  own  stripes. 

While  America  places  all  power  in 
the  hands  of  a  mob,  the  people  of  Ens- 
land,  instead  of  grasping  at  that  whicn 
would  profit  little,  are  content  to  leave 
the  care  of  their  liberties  in  the  hands 
of  their  proper  guardians.  They  send 
representatives  to  a  House  of  Com- 
mons, but  they  do  not  grudge  the  high 
hereditary  privileges  of  a  House  of 
Lords,  nor  have  they  yet  made  the  dis« 
covery  that  the  crown  is  a  useless  bau- 
ble. If  we  have  somewhat  declined 
from  our  ancient  principles,  we  have 
not  yet  forsworn  them  all.  Our  nearest 
neighbour,  emulating  the  vivacity  of 
youth,  has  for  mnny  years  been  in  the 
habit  of  indulging  in  juvenile  frolics. 
It  has  had  its  gala  days — its  14eh  of 
July—iU  10th  of  August  ^iU  Slat  of 
January — and  its  22nd  of  February  j 
but  England  still  maintains  the  gra- 
vitv  suited  to  its  years,  and  boasts 
only  of  its  10th  of  April  —  a  day 
when,  to  the  disappointment  of  inno- 
vators. Englishmen  showed  that  the 
rich  promises  of  a  people's  charter 
could  not  tempt  them  to  forego  their 


attadiment  to  the  venerable  hbne  of 
government  which  their  fathers  had 
raised.  In  spite  of  all  endeavours  to 
undermine  and  subdue  it,  attachment 
to  loyalty  is  still  dominant  in  the  little 
isles  over  which  the  red  flag  waves. 
Time  cannot  impair,  evil  example  can- 
not BS&ct  it.  While  France  drives  a 
royal  race  into  exile,  while  America- 
delights  in  humblinr  its  chief  magis* 
trate,  the  people  oiEngland  pay  the 
same  enthusiastic  homage  to  Queen 
Victoria  that  they  did  nearly  three 
centuries  ago  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Wherever  she  appears,  assembled  mnl. 
titudes,  with  uncovered  heads,  poor 
forth  the  ready  cheer  £>  greet  Uie  re. 
presentatives  of  an  ancient  line  of  kingv. 
Long  may  sentiments  of  loyalty  ani- 
mate our  breasts ;  perhaps  a  time  may 
come  when  Englishmen  shall  grudge  the 
tribute  of  respect  to  exalted  rank,  when 
our  sovereigns  shall  be  degraded  into 
private  citizens,  when  titles  shall  be  ig- 
nored, nobility  abolished ;  but  ere  that 
day  should  arrive,  I  had  rather  see 
Britain,  in  her  glory,  sink  beneath  the 
foam  of  the  ocean.  Better  that  a  con- 
vulsion of  nature  should  destroy  every 
vestige  of  our  ffreatness,  than  that  mag*, 
nanimous  England  should  succumb  to 
the  genius  of  democracy. 

Mob  rule  has  never  been  regarded 
with  favour  in  England.  We  scorn  the 
fallacy  that  the  will  of  the  multitude  is 
the  sole  law.  Our  government  has  a 
more  stable  foundation,  and  is  based 
upon  a  more  certain  wisdom.  We  be* 
lieve  that  principles,  rather  than  men^ 
ought  to  rule ;  that  justice,  and  not  po* 
pular  clamour,  should  sway  the  sceptre. 
Our  representative  institutions,  asther 
exist  in  a  House  of  Commons..4>ur  bui* 
walks  of  inherited  dignity,  as  embodied 
in  a  House  of  Peers — our  supreme  ex&> 
Cutive  and  legislative  power,  as  vested 
in  the  Crown  and  its  servants— and  our 
State  Church,  influencing  the  wholer 
frame  of  government — all  point  to  one 
end,  and  move  in  concert  towards  the 
same  object-^ the  protection  of  the 
rights  of  the  subject,  and  that  main- 
tenance of  law  and  order  by  which  pub- 
lic happiness  can  alone  be  secured. 
Thus  we  are  saved  from  the  miserable 
results  of  individual  Caprice.  Oriental 
tyrants  do  what  they  please  with  the 
people  under  them ;  and  the  democrats 
of  tne  West  treat  those  above  them  in 
whatever  way  suits  their  fancy.  But 
Britain  has  a  more  pi*oper  respect  for 
the  rights  of  her  children^   and  ba« 
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laaoes  the  scaks  with  a  more  equal 
hand. 

Chnrcih  and  State  ■  that  oonaervative 
union  so  odious  to  the  democrat— os^ 
and  ought  to  be^  our  grand  boast.  It 
is  this  institution  wUch  has  had  so 
great  a  share  in  making  England  what 
she  is.  Protected  by  the  State,  the 
Church,  in  days  of  spiritual  absolutism, 
had  daxed  to  resist  the  encroachments 
of  a  power  whose  will  was  law,  and  at 
whose  nod  monarchswere  dethroned, 
and  kingdoms  uprooted.  That  Church 
at  length  threw  off  entirely  the  yoke  of 
a  foreign  potentate,  and,  purifj^ing  her- 
self from  the  dross  of  superstition,  rose 
a  clear  luminary,  displaying  all  the 
brightness  of  early  Christianity.  True 
daughter  of  the  apostles,  she  stands 
midway  between  Rome  and  Geneva, 
a  fair  example  of  Christian  meekness 
and  forbearance.  Saints  have  been  her 
champions,  and  kings  have  been  num- 
bered amongst  her  mart^.  She  has 
been  the  fiiend  of  Britam ;  she  prays 
lor  the  Crown,  and  for  the  prosperity 
of  the  kingdom.  She  is,  at  once,  the 
people's  monitor,  and  the  people's  com- 
u)rter.  Charity  smiles  on  her  brow,  and 

giace  marks  her  footsteps.  When 
ngland  rejoices,  or  when  England 
weeps,  when  we  crown  a  sovereign,  or 
pay  the  last  tribute  of  respect  to  a  he- 
ro, she  is  there,  to  hallow  alike  a  na- 
tion's smiles,  or  a  nation's  tears. 

The  humblest  piety,  and  the  most 
exalted  learning  are  equally  protected 
by  her.  She  has  the  dignity  of  Rome, 
without  its  tawdry  splendour  and  me- 
retricious ornament;  and  the  quiet 
village  church,  around  which  ''the  rude 
forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep,"  is 
as  much  her  home  as  the  solemn  ca- 
thedral, rich  in  historic  association, 
where  groined  arches  echo  the  in- 
spired strains  of  Handel.  Guardian  of 
liberty,  mother  of  justice,  friend  of 
virtue — ^long  may  the  Church  of 
England  flourish  1 

And  shall  we  quarrel  with  institu- 
tions like  these  ? — shall  we,  in  a  rash 
moment,  shiver  into  atoms  the  work 
of  centuries,  and  bring  to  an  end,  the 
longest  and  most  glorious  chapter  that 
the  world's  chromcle  contains?— shall 
we  snap  the  links  that  bind  us  to  a 
brilliant  past,  by  suddenly  destroying 
our  Church,  our  hereditary  monarchy^ 
our  aristocratic  institutions,  our  laWs 
of  inheritance?  Oh,  never  1  The  he- 
roic dust  which  lies  piled  upon  our 
shores  would  And  a  tongue ;  the  spirits 


of  our  fathers  would  rise  to  rebuke  us, 
if  we  dared  to  attempt  such  an  act  of 
sacrilege.  For  where,  since  the  world 
began,  has  been  seen  such  a  nation? 
Like  a  proud  ship  she  has  swept  past 
all  com^titors,  and  leads  the  race  of 
civilisation;  her  heroes,  patriots,  philo* 
sophers,  statesmen,  bards,  and  orators, 
have  lefl  all  others  far  behind.  All 
that  is  grand  in  science,  all  that  is  no- 
ble in  hterature,  all  that  is  lovely  in 
art,  she  has  achieved;  and  she  stands 
at  this  day  a  beacon  to  the  whole 
world,  and  proudly  proclaims  to  all* 
that  greatness  is  the  companion  of  the 
nation  that  cherishes  the  traditions  of 
the  past,  and  that  adopts  for  its  motto, 
"  Fear  God,  and  honour  the  King." 

Ohl  Enghind,  in  thy  powerful  em- 
pire who  cannot  discern  the  arm  mighty 
to  protect  ?  Thy  flag  floats  high  in  the 
breeze,  triumphaiit  trough  a  thousand 
fights  by  flood  and  field — a  halo  of 
glory  surrounds  it.  Tyranny  has  bowed 
before  this  ancient  heirloom  of  strong 
hearts  and  hands;  and  prostrate  nations 
have  lifted  up  their  heads  to  bless  the 
red  ensign  of  liberty—the  standard  of 
the  free  I  Thy  fleets  sweep  round  the 
globe,  and  bear  back  all  tne  treasures 
of  the  earth  to  thy  shores;  ambassa* 
dors  from  far  and  near,  and  natives  of 
many  a  distant  land,  come  to  gaze  on 
thy  wonders,  and  pay  the  tribute  of 
respect  to  the  far-famed  nation ;  and 
the  grey  ivy-mantled  walls  of  the  old 
castle,  and  the  dim  towers  of  the  an- 
cient minster,  peep  forth  from  the 
wreck  of  feudal  times,  to  tell  how  long 
England  has  been  a  kingdom. 

Oh,  England  1  dear  England  I — in 
thy  favoured  land  who  cannot  discern 
the  sunshine  of  an  eternal  smile  ?  Thy 
clime  is  genial.  On  thy  fair  bosom 
the  richest  harvests  pour  forth  their 
abundance,  and  roses  cluster  round 
the  cottages  of  the  poor.  Fair  are 
thy  landscapes,  and  beauty  dwells 
among  thy  children.  Thine  are  the 
hearts  that  feel,  and  the  eyes  that 
drop  tears  at  the  tale  of  misery.  In 
thee  the  fatherless  can  find  a  home, 
and  pity  looks  down  upon  all  that  are 
desolate  and  oppressed;  and,  while 
the  dome  of  ot.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
towerine  above  the  grandest  city  in 
the  world,  tells  that  the  "  isles  or  the 
Gentiles"  have  listened  to  the  great 
Apostle,  a  woman  sits  on  the  throne, 
and  the  people  cry, 

God  save  thb  Queen  1 
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Bunker's  Hill  had  disappeared— i 
Boston  had  faded  from  sight.  The 
gorgeous  sun,  dipping  his  fair  disc 
behind  the  horizon,  had  bid  the  wide 
Atlantic  good  night,  and  a  lurid  haze 
alone,  marking  where  the  land  lay, 
told  me  that  I  had  fairly  taken  leave 
of  the  Western  World.  Light  breezes 
followed  the  ship,  which,  like  a  bird, 
spread  its  snowy  wings  to  catch  the 
cnill  zephyrs  of  an  autumnal  evening. 
The  rustling  of  canvas,  the  swash  of 
the  waves  as  we  cut  through  them, 
and  the  occasional  cry  of  the  sea-bird, 
were  almost  the  only  sounds  to  rouse 
the  dreamer  from  his  reveries. 

Farewell  Columbia  I  One  who  may 
possibly  be  destined  never  again  to' 
tread  thy  shores,  now  bids  thee  a  last 
adieu.  If,  in  a  brief  pilgrimage  through 
thy  lands,  he  has  seen  more  to  condemn 
than  to  approve,  let  it  not  be  supposed 
that  he  now  watches  the  last  glimmer- 
ing halo  which  hovers  over  the  re- 
treating continent  without  regret.  In 
fancy  he  sees  many  a  familiar  face, 
and  hears  the  friendly  accents  of  those 
who  welcomed  the  stranger.  Though 
the  "  Flying  Shot"  has  flown  right  and 
left,  inrelendessantagonism  with  the  er- 
rors of  democracy,  there  is  much  that  lies 
beyond  the  range  of  ordnance,  how- 
ever skilfully  directed.  The  satirist, 
though  he  ma;^  be  prone  to  dip  in 
**  gau  the  celestial  feather"  with  which 
he  seeks  to  maintain  an  aerial  position, 
is  fain  to  confess  that  even  in  a  con- 
stitution of  things  such  as  he  heartily 
disapproves  of,  &ere  is  still  something 
to  commend;  and  far  be  it  from  a 
Fitzgunne  to  deny  to  individuals  that 
meed  of  praise  which  he  grudges  to 
bestow  on  a  system.  If  in  these  pages 
more  pains  has  been  taken  to  lay  bare 
than  to  cover  deformities — if  criticisms 
have  been  severe — if  censure  has  been 
unsparingly  used  —  be  it  understood 
that  there  has  been  no  intention  of 
casting  a  stigma  upon  a  whole  people. 
Freely  be  it  granted,  proudly  con- 
fessed—  proudly,  on  account  of  our 
mutual  claims  of  consanguinity— that 
there  are  many  in  America  who  would 
do  honour  to  any  kingdom  under  hea^ 
ven.    In  spite  of  the  injurious  influ- 


ences which  are  exerted  upon  the 
public  mind  by  popular  misrule,  we 
shall  find  amongst  the  people  of  the 
United  States  much  to  excite  our 
Warm  sympathies,  much  hospitable 
feeling,  much  real  kindness;  and, 
lastly,  while  we  must  deny  that  they 
display  all  the  cardinal  virtues  in  their 
full  lustre,  we  must  at  least  admit  that 
they  possess  some  of  the  manlier  and 
more  important  ones.  For  those  of 
industry  and  perseverance,  then,  wo 
here  give  them  a  parting  salute. 

Whatever  we  may  say  of  the  present 
condition  of  America,  we  must  admit 
that  the  future  is  all  her  own — an  al- 
most boundless  territory,  vast  lakes, 
and  mighty  rivers  are  ners;  and  she 
boasts  of  possessing  all  the  vegetable 
productions  of  the  tropic  and  tempe- 
rate regions,  and  nearly  all  the  trea- 
sures of  the  mineral  kingdom.  As 
yet  the  great  continent  is  little  else 
than  a  forest  intersected  by  roads,  with 
a  patch  of  cleared  land  around  the 
village,  and  a  larger  tract  around  the 
suburbs  of  the  city.  What  shall  Ame- 
rica be  when  the  woodman's  axe  shall 
have  finished  its  tremendous  task?— - 
when,  one  by  one,  all  the  silvan  giants 
shall  have  bowed  their  proud  heads?— 
when  what  is  now  a  vdlderness  shall  be 
converted  into  a  garden?  In  sooth, 
perhaps,  the  soaring  monarch  of  the 
air  may  not  have  been  a  badly  chosen 
symbol,  afler  all;  and  so  I  wish  all 
strength  to  the  pinions  of  the  Ameri- 
can eagle. 

Mjr  task  is  now  done ;  my  ammuni- 
tion IS  expended;  my  port-fire  is  extin- 
guished. I  must  melt  from  the  public 
view,  in  the  gunpowdery  vapour  of  my 
last  explosion.  Apparitions  have  been 
known  to  vanish  in  various  forms,  and 
with  various  aocompaniments ;  some 
have  *'  disappeared  with  a  curious  per- 
fume* and  a  melodious  twang;"  and 
others  have  gone  off  in  peals  of  thun- 
der, and  wreaths  of  sooty  vapour. 
Let  me  hope  that  I  shall  not  be  set 
down  as  an  evil  genius,  if,  following 
the  example  of  most  apparitions  and 
explosions,  I  am  found  to  have  ended 
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MAT  MELODIES, 
n  T     DB  III  8     FLOBKHCB     M'OARTHT. 
I. — THE  ARBATINQ   OF   HAT. 
I. 

The  blue-eyed  maidens  of  the  sea 
With  trembling  haste  approach  the  lee. 
So  small  and  sitiooth,  they  seem  to  be 
Not  waves,  but  children  of  the  waves ; 
And  as  each  linked  circle  laves 
The  crescent  mar^  of  creek  and  bay. 
Their  mingled  voices  all  repeats 

O  lovely  May  I  O  long'd-for  May  \ 
We  come  to  bathe  thy  snoW-wbite  feet. 

II. 

We  bring  tbee  treasures  rich  and  rare, 
White  pearls  to  deck  thy  golden  hair. 
And  coraLbeads,  so  smoothly  fair 
And  free  from  every  flaw  or  speck, 
That  they  may  lie  upon  thy  neck. 
This  sweetest  day — this  brightest  day 
That  ever  on  the  green  wond  shoue-^ 

O  lovely  May  I  O  long'd-for  May  1 
As  if  thy  neck  and  they  were  one. 

in. 

We  brinff  thee  from  our  distant  home. 
Robes  of  the  pure  white- woven  foam, 
And  many  a  smooth,  transparent  comb, 
Form*d  of  the  shell  the  tortoise  plaits. 
By  Babelmandel's  coral-straiis ; 
And  amber  vases,  with  inlay 
Of  roseate  pearl  time  never  dims^ 

O  lovely  May  !  D  long'd-for  May  I 
Wherein  to  lave  thine  ivor^  limbs. 

IV. 

We  bring,  as  sandals  for  thy  feet, 

Beam-broider'd  waves,  like  those  that  greet 

With  green  and  golden  chrysolite. 

The  settine  sun's  departing  beams, 

When  all  uie  western  water  seems  ' 
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Like  emeralds  melted  bj  his  ray, 
So  softly  bright,  so  gently  warm— 

O  lovely  May  I  O  long'd-for  May ! 
That  thou  canst  trust  thy  tender  form. 

V. 

And  lo  1  the  ladles  of  the  hill. 

The  rippling  stream,  and  sparkling  rill. 

With  rival  speed,  and  like  good  will. 

Gome,  bearing  down  the  mountain's  side  ^ 

The  liquid  crystals  of  the  tide. 

In  vitreous  vessels,  clear  as  they, 

And  cry,  from  each  worn,  winding  path — 

O  lovely  May  I  O  long*d-for  May  I 
We  come  to  lead  thee  to  the  bath. 

VI. 

And  we  have  fashioned,  for  thy  sake. 
Mirrors  more  bright  than  art  could  make-~ 
The  silvery-sheeted  mountain  lake 
Hangs  in  its  carved  frame  of  rocks. 
Wherein  to  dress  thy  dripping  locks. 
Or  bind  the  dewy  curls  tnat  stray 
Thy  trembling  breast  meandering  down^.. 

O  lovely  May  I  O  long'd-for  May  1 
Within  their  own  self- woven  crown. 

vn. 

Arise,  O  May !  arise  and  see 

Thine  emerald  robes  are  held  for  thee 

By  many  a  hundred-handed  tree, 

who  lift  from  all  the  fields  around 

The  verdurous  velvet  from  the  ground. 

And  then  the  spotless  vestments  lay. 

Smooth-folded  o*er  their  outstretch'd  arms— - 

O  lovely  May  I  O  long'd-for  May  1 
Wherein  to  fold  thy  virgin  charms. 

"vni. 

Thy  robes  are  stiff  with  golden  bees. 
Dotted  with  gems  more  bright  than  these. 
And  scented  by  each  perfumed  breeze 
That,  blown  from  Heaven's  re-open'd  bowers. 
Become  the  souls  of  new-bom  flowers, 
Who  thus  their  sacred  birth  betray ; 
Heavenly  thou  art,  nor  less  should  be, 
O  lovely  May  I  O  long*d-for  May  I 
The  favoured  forms  that  wait  on  thee. 

IX. 

The  moss  to  guard  thy  feet  is  spread. 

The  wreaths  are  woven  for  thy  head. 

The  rosy  curtains  of  thy  bed 

Become  transparent  in  the  blaze 

Of  the  strong  sun's  resistless  gaze  i 

Then,  lady,  make  no  more  delay. 

The  world  still  lives,  though  Spring  be  dead : 

O  lovely  May !  O  long'd.for  May  I 
And  thou  inu9t  rule  and  reign  instead. 
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X. 

The  lady  from  her  bed  arosej 

Her  bed  the  leaves  the  moss-bud  blows. 

Herself  a  lily  in  that  rose ; 

The  maidens  of  the  streams  and  sands 

Bathe  some  her  feet,  and  some  her  hands ; 

And  some  the  emerald  robes  display ; 

Her  dewy  locks  were  then  upcurled, 

And  lovely  May — the  long*d.for  May 
Was  crown'd  the  queen  of  an  the  world  I 


n.i— WELCOME  MAT. 
Z. 

Welcome  May  1  welcome  May  I 
Thou  hast  been  too  long  away. 

All  the  widow'd  wintry  hours 
Wept  for  thee,  gentle  May ; 

But  the  fault  was  only  ours..^ 
We  were  sad  when  thou  wert  gay  1 

n. 

Welcome  May  !  welcome  May  1 

We  are  wiser  far  to-day- 
Fonder,  too,  than  we  were  then. 

Gentle  Mav !  joyous  May ! 

Now  that  thou  art  come  again 

We  perchance  may  make  thee  stay. 

m. 

Welcome  May  t  welcome  May  1 
Every  thin^  kept  holiday 

Save  the  human  heart  alone. 
Mirthful  May  1  gladsome  May  1 

We  had  cares  and  thou  nadst  none 
When  thou  earnest  last  this  way  1 

IV. 

When  thou  camest  last  this  way 
Blossoms  bloomed  on  every  spray 

Buds  on  barren  boughs  were  bom-^ 
Fertile  May  I  fruitfhl  May : 

Like  the  rose  upon  the  thorn 
Cannot  grief  awhile  be  gay  ? 


'Tis  not  for  the  golden  ray. 

Or  the  flowers  that  strew  thy  way ; 

O,  immortal  One  I  thou  art 
Here  to-day,  gentle  May, 

Tis  to  man's  ungrateful  heart 
That  thy  fairy  footsteps  stray. 

VI. 

*Tis  to  give  that  living  clay 
Flowers  that  ne'er  can  fade  away^. 

Fond  remembrances  of  bliss ; 
And  a  foretaste,  mystic  May, 

Of  the  life  that  follows  this. 
Full  of  joys  that  last  alway  1 
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vn. 

Ot^er  months  are  cold  find  grey 
Some  are  bright,  but  what  are  they  ? 

Earth,  may  take  the  whole  eleven — 
Hopeful  May — happy  May, ., 

Thine  the  borrowed  month  of  Heaven 
Cometh  thence  and  points  the  way. 

viu. 

Winged  minstrels  come  and  play 
Through  the  woods  their  roundelay ; 

\VkQ  can  tdl,  but  .only  thou 
Spirit-ear'd,  inspired  May, 

On  the  bud-embowred  bough 
Wtat  the  happy  lyrists  say  ? 

IX. 

Is  the  burden  of  their  lay 
I7ove*s  desire,  or  Love's  decay  ? 

Are  there  not  some  fond  regrets 
Mix'd  with  these,  divinest  May, 

Fqr  the  sUn  that  never  sets 
Down  the  everlasting  day  ? 

X. 

But  upon  thy  wondrous  way  , 

Mirtii  alone  should  dance  and  play— . 
No  regrets  how  fond  they  lie 

E'er  should  wound  the  ear  of  May- 
Bow  before  her,  flower  and  tree ! 

Nor,  my  heart,  do  thou  delay. 


ZU.— THE  SEARCH. 
X. 

Let  us  seek  the  modest  May, 
She  is  down  in  the  glen 
Hiding 
And  abiding 
From  the  common  gaze  of  men. 
Where  the  silver  streamlet  ct^osses 
O'er  the  smooth  stones  green  with  mosses. 
And  glancing 
And  dancing, 
Goes  singing  on  its  way. 
We  will  find  Sie  modest  maiden  thtere  to-day. 

I^t  i|fli  seek  ijie  merry  May, 
She  is  up  oh  the  hill, 
Laughing, 
And.qua&ng 
From  the  fountain  and  the  rill. 
Where  the  southern  zephyr  sprinkles 
(Like  bright  smiles  on  nge's  wrinkles). 
O'er  the  edges 
And  ledges 
Of  the  rocks,  the  wild  flowers  gay — 
We  will  find  the  merry  maiden  there  to-day. 
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HE. 

Let  U9  seek  the  musiDg  Majf 
She  is  deep  in  the  wooa» 
Viewing 
And  pursuing 
The  beautiful  and  good. 
Where  the  grassy  bank  receding^ 
Spreads  its  quiet  couch  for  rea£ng 
The  pages 
Of  the  sages. 
And  the  poet's  lyric  lay-^  *" 
We  will  find  the  inusing  maiden  there  to-day. 

XV. 

Let  us  seek  the  mirthful  Mavy 
She  is  out  6n  the  strand 
Baeing 
And  chasing 
Hie  lipples  o'er  the  sand. 
Where  tne  warming  waves  discover 
Ail  the  treasures  that  they  cover. 
Whitening 
And  brightening 
The  pebbles  for  her  play^- 
We  will  nnd  the  mirthful  maiden  there  to-day. 

V. 

Let  us  seek  the  wandering  May, 
She  is  off  to  the  plain, 
Finding 
The  winding 
Of  the  labyrinthian  lane. 
She  is  passing  through  its  mazes. 
While  the  hawthorn  as  it  gazes. 
With  grief,  lets 
Its  leaflets 
Wliiten  all  the  wajr— 
We  will  And  the  wandering  maiden  thirt  to-day. 

TI. 

L^t  us  seek  her  in  the  ray^ 

Let  us  track  her  by  the  rilL^ 
Wending, 
Ascending 
The  slopings  of  uie  hill. 
Where  the  robin  from  the  copses 
Breathes  a  loy.e-note,  and  then  drops  his 
Trilling. 

.    TillwiBinfo 
His  mate  responds  his  la^— •  . 
We  will  find  the  listening  maiden  there  to-day« 

Ttl. 

But  why  seek  her  far  awa^  ? 

Like  a  young  bird  in  its  nest. 
She. i»  warming 
And  forming. 
Her  dwelling  in  our  breast. 
While  the  heart  she  doth  repose  on. 
Like  the  down  the  sunwind  blows  on, 
GlowBth,    . 
Yet  showeth 
^    The  trembling  of  the  ray — 
We  will  find  the  happy  maiden  there  to-day. 
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IV. — THX  nDIKGS. 


I. 


A  bright  beam  came  to  my  window  framCf 

This  sweet  May  mom ; 
And  it  said  to  the  cold,  hard  glass— 

Oh  1  let  me  pass. 
For  I  have  good  news  to  telU 
The  queen  of  the  dew^r  dell> 

The  beaatiful  May,  b  born ! 


n. 

Warm  with  the  race,  through  the  open  space. 

This  sweet  May  mom. 
Game  a  soft  wind  out  of  the  skies ; 

And  it  said  to  my  heart-^Arise ! 
Go  forth  from  the  winter's  fire> 
For  the  child  of  thy  long  desire. 

The  beautiful  May,  is  bom  I 


in. 

The  bright  beam  glanced  and  the  soft  wind  danced. 

This  sweet  May  morn, 
Over  my  cheek  and  over  my  eyes ; 

And  1  said,  with  a  glad  surprise— 
Oh,  lead  me  forth,  ye  blessed  twain. 
Over  the  hill  and  over  the  plain. 

Where  the  beautiful  May  is  bom. 

IV. 

Through  the  open  door  leaped  the  beam  before, 

This  sweet  May  mom 
And  the  soft  wind  floated  along. 

Like  a  poet's  song. 
Warm  from  his  heart  and  firesh  from  his  bnun ; 
And  they  led  me  over  the  mount  and  plain. 

To  the  beautiful  May  new-bom. 

V. 

My  guide  so  bright  and  my  guide  so  light, 

This  sweet  May  mom. 
Led  me  along  o*er  the  grassy  ground. 

And  I  knew  by  each  joyous  sight  and  sound. 
The  fields  so  green  and  the  skies  so  gay. 
That  heaven  and  earth  kept  holiday. 

That  the  beautiful  May  was  bora. 

VI. 

Out  of  the  sea  witb  their  eyes  of  glee. 

This  sweet  May  mom, 
Came  the  blue  waves  hastily  on ; 

And  they,  murmuring,  cried — Thou  happy  one  I 
Show  us,  O  Earth  1  thy  darling  child. 
For  we  heard  far  out  on  the  ocean  wild. 

That  the  beautiful  May  was  bom. 
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vn. 

The  winged  flame  to  the  rose-bud  came. 

This  sweet  May  mom. 
And  it  said  to  the  flower — Prepare  I 

Lay  thy  nectarine  bosom  bare ; 
Full  soouj  full  soon,  thou  must  rock  to  rest* 
And  nurse  and  feed  on  thy  glowing  breast. 

The  beautiful  May  now  born. 

vm. 

T)ie  gladsome  breeze  through  the  trembling  trees« 

This  sweet  May  mom. 
Went  joyously  on  from  bough  to  bough ; 

And  it  said  to  the  red-branched  plum — O  thou  1 
Cover  with  mimic  pearls  and  gems. 
And  with  silver  bells,  thy  coral  stems, 

For  the  beautiful  May  now  bom. 

iz. 

Under  the  eaves  and  through  the  leaves. 

This  sweet  May  mom. 
The  soft  wind  whispering  flew : 

And  it  said  to  the  listening  birds-^-O  you. 
Sweet  choristers  of  the  skies. 
Awaken  your  tenderest  lullabies. 

For  the  beautiful  May  now  bom. 

X. 

The  white  doud  flew  to  the  uttermost  blue, 

This  sweet  May  mom, 
It  bore,  like  a  gentle  carrier-dove. 

The  blessed  news  to  the  realms  above ; 
While  its  sister  cooed  in  the  midst  of  the  grove, 
And  within  my  heart  the  spirit  of  love. 

That  the  beautiful  May  was  bora  1 
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A  PILGRIMAGE  TO  THE  DONEGAL  HIGHLANDS 


IN   A  LBTTSB  TO  ASTBOHT  POPLA1B,  BSQ. 


PART 


BIDE  TO  THE  HEAD  OF  GLEN  8WILLT. 


Dear  Mr.  Poplar^ — Haying  in  a 
former  number  of  your  Magazine 
given  you  a  sketch  of  Quilca,  and  of 
some  great  and  gentle  names  connect- 
ed, as  well  with  that  locality,  as  with 
the  Irish  literature  of  the  past  century, 
I  thought  it  probable  that  you  and 
your  readers,  wiio  doubtless  are  part  of 
your  integral  self,  might  "  lend  a  pliant 
ear"  to  the  pencillings  by  the  way  of  a 
little  tour,  made  many  years  ago,  into 
the  heart  of  the  Highlands  of  North 
Donegal. 

This  country,  rich  in  striking  and 
magnificent  scenery,  and  producing  a 
peasantry  of  peculiar  and  primitive 
character,  has  not  been  altogether  un- 
noticed by  your  comprehensive  pe- 
riodical, as  an  able,  instructive,  and 
highly  perspicacious  article  on  '*  Gwee- 
dore,"  which  appea;red  in  the  January 
number,  can  testify.  Over  that  dis- 
trict, so  well  described,  I  will  not 
venture  to  let  my  pen  travel ;  nor  will 
I  trench  upon  ,the  peculiar  region  of 
wild  and  wonderful  scenery,  alueady 
sketched  by  one  who  has  now  entered 
into  his  rest — one  who  united  rare  de- 
lineatory  powers  with  thorough  per- 
ception  of  character ;  a  writer  most 
attractive  and  sparkling,  yet  temper- 
ing  all  he  wrote  with  the  hue  and  the 
health  of  genuine  piety — I  mean  the 
late  Rev.  Caesar  Otway.  I  am  not 
attempting  now  to  follow  where  he 
led ;  but,  as  a  gleaner  in  a  large  high- 
land field,  I  wifi  only  essay  to  do  what 
he  may  have  left  undone  —  "  Impar 
congressus  AchillL^*   And  since  I  have 

fone  so  far  out  of  my  way  as  to  bring 
[orace  to  illustrate  a  question  about 
Donegal,  I  may  as  well  make  a  further 
use  of  the  Roman's  wit  and  wisdom  to 
introduce  my  subject,  and  start  me 
upon  my  tour. 

I  need  not  quote  his  Latin,  for  every 
body  knows  where  he  says  that  many 
brave  men  were  before  Agamemnon 
and  the  wars  of  Troy,  who  lived  and 
died  unknown,  because  they  had  no 
one  to  sing  their  deeds  or  write  their 
history.     And  as  with  mortals^  so  with 


places.  Many  a  majestic  scene — sofl, 
savage,  or  sublime — ^though  named  in 
the  '*  Folio  Family  Atlas,"  or  mathe- 
matically mensurated,  and  duly  dot- 
ted down  in  the  geography  of  the 
Ordnance  survey,  yet  from  not  having 
been  trodden  by  the  traveller^  or  song 
by  the  bard,  or  sketched  by  the  painter, 
seems  fated  to  waste  its  sweetness  on 
the  desert  air  of  neglect,  and  be  all  bot 
altogether  forgotten.  How  has  Moore 
immortalised  the  sister  vales  of  Gacfa- 
mere  and  Ovoca,  in  his  Oriental  and 
Hibernian  verses ;  but,  though  all  un- 
sung, there  are  few  more  sweety  lovely 
valleys  "in  this  wide  world"  than  Glen 
Swillv  in  North  Donegal,  when  seen  at 

right  time  and  season— which  is  on  a 
soft  autumnal  afternoon,  when  the  sun 
is  bright,  and  the  com  is  being  cut 
along  the  holmies,  and  the  swift  Swilly 
runs  clear  as  a  diamond  between  its 
green  banks,  and  the  clustering  rowan 
berries  are  blushing  scarlet  among  the 
leaves  of  the  mountain  ash,  and  the 
poplars  are  trembling  by  the  river«  and 
the  hplly  is  glistfenlng  amidst  the  rocks, 
and  the  golden  sallows  are  listening  to 
the  ripp&  of  the  water,  and  the  song 
is  sweet,  and  the  whistle  is  shrill,  ana 
the  laughter  rings  clear,  and  the  voices 
are  merry,  as  they  come  up  togeUier 
through  the  mellow  air   m>m  those 
knots  of  harvesters  who  are  binding 
the  yellow  stocks  amidst  the  golden 
stubble ;  and  the  blue  smoke  curls  up 
and  over  the  wild  wood  on  the  hill, 
disclosing  where  many  a  tiny  farm- 
house lies,  like  a  bird  in  its  nest,  en- 
sconced amidst  its  leaves,  and  girt  in  by 
rocks  and  rills  in  its  mountain  solitude. 

This  lovely  valley  stands  based  upon 
the  large  land-locked  sea  lake  which 
bears  its  name,  and  runs  up,  past  the 
little  thriving  town  of  Letterkenny,  for 
about  six  miles,  between  swelling  Mils, 
backed  by  darker  and  sterner  moun- 
tains, the  haunt  of  the  eagle  and  hill 
fox.  These  eminences  appear  at  one 
time  to  have  been  covered  with  wood, 
but  now  cleared — here  for  tillage,  or 
there  for  pasture ;  while  in  other  places 
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the  priipitiVe  trees  having  been  cut 
down^  and  the  roots  led  in  the  ground, 
a  second  growth  of  timber  has  sprung 
up,  consisting  of  dwarfed  oak  and  ash, 
mingled  with  natural  wood,  such  as 
'hircn,  holly,  mountain  ash,  and  hazel, 
Rowing  thickly  amidst  the  clusters  of 
-wbinstone  rocks,  or  in  the  hollows  and 
shelvings  of  the  hills. 

Through  the  glen,  winding  and 
twistipg  like  a  glittering  serpent,  runs 
the  Swilly  —  jpronounced,  with  Ionian 
softness)  Suillie.  Its  sound  and  signi- 
fication  are  alike  poetical,  the  word 
meaning  "eyes,"  which  is  expressive 
of  its  nature,  inasmuch  as  its  currents 
dimple  all  over  with  bright  eyes  in 
their  course  to  the  sea. 

It  rises  somewhat  to  the  right  of  the 
^en  head,  near  a  wild  place  called 
Tullyhoner,  where  the  road  comes  to  a 
stop  in  a  gradual  way,  and  the  grass 
aiid  moorland  begin.  Here  is  a  lone 
farm-house  ;  a  dashing  waterfall  whicH 
hurries  across  the  roaa,  after  descend- 
ing  from  its  height,  and  through  whose 
stream  you  rioe  up  to  your  horse'9 
knees ;  and  a  grand  and  romantic  echo 
from  a  high,  grassy  gorge  of  the  mounl 
tain,  which  I  recollect  we  named 
"  The  Glen  of  the  Shouting  Giant," 
from  the  loudness  and  vigour  of  its 
reverberations. 

As  the  river  sparkles  and  twines 
along  through  the  valley,  it  is  fed  by 
numberless  tributaries  from  the  hills-^ 
in  summer  **  tinkling  runnels,"  in  win- 
ter xti/iafij^u,  or  sounding  torrents—. 
which  rush  from  die  mountains,  gene- 
ralljr  down  some  rocky,  precipitous 
ravine;  and  thus,  after  a  moming'0 
heavy  rain,  when  the  sun  comes  out,  if 
you  were  to  ride  up  the  gleii,  you 
would  hear  such  a  music  of  waterfalls 
as  perhaps  had  never  before  greeted 
your  ear,  and  you  would  see  the  snowy 
foam  on  the  surface  of  the  tumbling 
mass,  appearing  and  disappearing 
amon|r  the  bushes  and  foliage  which 
generally  are  found  growing  along 
these  rude  and  thundering  water- 
courses. 

Under  the  leadership  of  a  kind  friend 
who  came  in  to  meet  us,  we  started,  after 
breakfast,  from  the  townlet  of  Letter- 
kenny — a  kind  of  frontier  garrison  to 
the  glen,  only  it  contains  nothing  iti 
the  warlike  way,  save  the  wrangle  at 
petty  sessions — for  the  people  love 
going  to  law — or  the  disputation  of 
polemics — the  oft-recurring  «*duel,  in 
the  form  of  a  debate,"  chin  to  chin — a 


very  innocent  species  of  warfare,  com- 
mencing in  noise,  and  generally  going 
out  in  smoke ;  for  this  village  is  a  very 
litigious  locality,  and  likewise  a  de- 
cidedly self-opinionated  and  pragmati- 
cal little  spot — agreeing  to  differ  on  all 
matters  of  ecclesiastical  import,  and 
possessing  not  less  than  seven  houses 
of  worship  within  its  tiny  circum- 
ference—  viz.,  a  Church,  Meeting- 
house,  Methodist  Chapel,  Recession 
ditto,  Covenanting  ditto.  Baptist  ditto, 
and  a  large  Roman  Catholic  Chapel.  li 
is  likewise,  beyond  question,  an  indus- 
trious and  meritoriously  ambitious  little 
metropolis,  where  there  is  much  hard- 
headed  honesty,  and  where  good  for- 
tunes have  been  realised  by  trade. 

It  was  market.day,  as  we  rode  down 
the  *«  long  unlovely  street,"  as  Teni- 
son  calls  some  fashionable  highway  in 
London ;  and  the  peasantry,  were 
thronging  in  from  the  country;  and 
the  shops  and  stalls  swarmed  like  bee- 
hives with  buyers  and  sellers.  Here 
were  sturdy  Presbyterian  farmers,  blue- 
coated  and  welUfed;  many  of  them 
riding  their  own  nags,  or  driving  their 
jaunting-cars,  and  givinjg  every  evi- 
dence that  they  were  welT  to  do  in  the 
world.  Arid  here  were  wild  Irish 
kerne,  from  the  bills  beyond  Glen 
Swilly,  with  firieze  great  coats,  and 
worsted  hose  ungartered,  and  cordu- 
roy smalls  unbuttoned,  and  disreputa- 
ble-looking rakish  caubeens  cocked  on 
the  side  of  their  heads,  and  large 
sticks  in  their  hands— ready,  like  Louis 
Napoleon,  for  a  rumpus.  And  here 
were  groups  of  the  "merchants"  of 
the  town,  called,  iso,  par  excellence,  in- 
asmuch as  the  place  has  a  port,  of 
jLiilljputian  dimensions  however,  and 
bearing  about  the  same  proportion  to 
a  real  mercantile  town  as  the  troops  of 
the  republic  of  Lucca  did  to  the  arn^a- 
ments  of  Europe,  in  the  d^s  of  Oliver 
Goldsmith,  consisting,  as  I  think  they 
did,  of  •'  seventy-five  soldiers,  a  coin- 
inander-in- chief,  and  two  drummers  of 
great  experience!"  And  here  were 
the  neat  and  modest  forms  of  many  of 
the  farmers'  daughters,  who  had  come 
to  sell  a  few  hackles  of  the  flax  which 
they  themselves  had  manufactured,  or 
to  buy  a  shawl  or  gown — and,  like 
most  of  our  Irish  peasantry,  they  love 
the  bright  colours.  Dispensing  with 
the  bui^en  of  a  bonnet,  many  of  these 
northern  lasses  braid  their  hair  over 
their  brow,  in  the  manner  of  our  fair 
little  Queen,  which  is  all  their  head« 
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dress ;  and,  if  the  day  be  either  sultry 
or  wet,  tbey  walk  up  and  down  the 
markct-place,  under  huge  blue  cotton 
umbrellas,  which  they  carry  rather 
pompously,  and  which  produces  a  novel 
and  extremely  ridiculous  effect. 

Almost  fdl  the  Protestants  in  this 
country  are  descendants  of  the  Scotch 
settlers,  from  the  year  1610  down,  and 
many  of  them  evidence  the  certainty 
of  tneir  lineage  by  their  grisly  patro* 
nymics,  such  as  M'Craw,  M'Oracken^ 
and  M'Crusky,  as  well  as  by  the  Ca- 
ledonian breadth  of  their  brogue. 

On  leaving  the  town  we  overtook  a 
tall,  raw-boned,  ferrety-eyed,  high- 
cheeked,  sandy.haired  individual,  who, 
with  his  hands  thrust  up  to  the  wrists 
in  his  waistcoat  pockets,  and  his  petit 
nez  retrou8$€  snuffinj;  the  wind,  was 
sauntering,  in  a  very  independent  way, 
along  the  road.  Our  friend  told  us  he 
was  Alaac  M'Craub,  rather  an  extreme 
type  of  a  class  of  men  in  the  country, 
having  little  real  education,  and  pufied 
up  with  what  they  had — fierce  theolo- 
gians, high  and  snarp  in  doctrine,  and 
intolerant  towards  all  who  differed 
from  their  speculations;  eztrenoiely 
self-opinionated;  occupying  a  niche 
between  David  Deans  and  Andrew 
Fairservice;  fond  of  making  money; 
yet  most  of  them  upright,  and 
to  be  trusted,  and  many  of  them  sin- 
cerely pious,  and  almost  all  of  them 
possessing  and  exhibiting  that  sturdy 
mdependence  which  is  the  result  of 
successful  industry,  and  the  compamon 
of  a  clear  conscience ;  and  which,  in- 
dissolubly  connected  as  it  is  with  our 
free  Protestant  institutions,  I  hesitate 
not  to  say,  is  the  back-bone  of  the 
moral  power,  and  agricultural  and 
commercial  prosperity  of  the  north  of 
Ireland. 

The  man  in  (question  was  a  respec- 
table Presby  tenan  farmer,  and  a  great 
ori^al  in  his  way.  On  coming  up 
with  him,  he  accosted  my  friend-^ 

"Well,  sir,  what  way  are  ye  the 
day?" 

This  is  the  common  form  of  saluta- 
tion— ^the  "auid  agis"  of  Glen  Swilly 
conventionalism;  then,  looking  hard 
and  rather  fiercely  at  me,  astride  as  I 
was  on  a  strong  little  hack,  he  drew 
near  to  my  friend,  and  said  in  a  low 
voice— 

"  But  who  b  thon  boy  on  the  wee 
pownie  ?** 

This  term  thon  is  demonstrative ; 
probably  composed  of  an  union  of  the 


two  words,  that  yonder.  On  being 
satisfied  as  to  my  respectability,  he 
became  familiar,  condescendingly  walk- 
ing by  the  rein  of  our  horses,  fauant 
chemin,  as  the  French  say. 

"  But  where  did  I  see  you  going, 
last  Sunday,  and  on  horseback  too, 
Mr.  M'Craub  ?"  said  my  friend ;  '•  I 
thought  your  people  were  strict  Sab« 
bath  keepers,  and  did  not  forget  the 
fourth  commandment." 

'<  So  we  are  —  so  we  are,  sir,**  said 
Alaac,  becoming  greatly  confused  f<^ 
a  moment;  but  quickly  recovering, 
he  drew  himself  up,  and  added— 

"  I  was  just  going  a  nule  or  twa  to 
the  lower  brae— not  more  than  aboot 
a  Sabbath-day's  journey,  you  see  —  to 
visit  my  stock,  lest  there  should  be  an 
ox  or  an  ass  fallen  into  a  pit.  Ye  ken, 
gentlemen,  the  Scripthur  allows  as  to 
pull  it  out." 

On  delivering  this  piece  of  trium- 
phant self-justification,  Alaac  flrimly 
smiled,  ana  becoming  more  talkative 
than  before,  entertained  us  with  the 
account  of  a  young  preacher  who  had 
been  holding  forth,  the  previous  Sab- 
bath, in  the  Meeting-house,  and  cod- 
ceming  whose  being  **  all  reight"  (they 
gutturalise  the  r  most  vigorously  in  the 
word)  Alaac  had  his  ponderings. 

'*  Did  you  like  the  sermon  ?*'  asked 
our  fiiend. 

<' As  a  seermun,  I  answer  no,  sir.  It 
was  only  a  wee  bit  of  Goospel  doc- 
trine—a sagmint  in  the  great  ceerde 
of  Chreestianity.  It  was  na'  what  we 
ca*  feeding.  Man  is  an  inquisiteeye 
animal,  sir ;  and  I  should  have  liked  a 
skemp  of  doctrine  on  the  five  points. 
Na  seennun  is  a  seennun  at  a*  tnat  has 
not  the  five  points  in  its  head,  tail, 
text,  body,  soul,  and  back-bone.  I 
mislike  thon  preacher.  He's  j  ust  come 
from  Raphoe,  on  tryal  like ;  and  is  a 
varra  young  man,  and  has  na  experi- 
ence for  the  elder  hearers.  I'm  doubt- 
ing if  he*s  oorthodoz,  and  if  he  has  not 
a  touch  of  the  haracy  of  the  Armen- 
nians  in  him,  which  is  all  as  one  to  my 
mind  as  Papishy  itself." 

Alaac  deliv^^  this  last  sentence 
with  singular  acrimony  for  so  good  a 
man. 

*'  You  are  a  great  theologian,"  said 
my  friend,  "quite  a  divine,  Mr. 
M'Craub." 

*'  Just  a  wee,  sir — not  overmuch.  I 
have  read  a  leetle  on  tbe  soobject 
whiles,  and  wrangled  it  over  wi'  the 
neighbours  in  the  lang  winter  nights. 
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I  hold  the  five  great  points  all  reight;  and 
I  will  always  purtest^  as  long  as  I  have 
a  tongue  in  my  teeth^  against  Papishy, 
Armennianism,  Mcthodyism,  and  all 
other  filthy  harracies'  and  hatteradox. 
iesy  to  my  life's  end." 

We  now  pushed  on,  wishing  our  po- 
lemical friend  farewell — Alaac  shout- 
ing after  us,  that  he  would  call  on  my 
friend  "  for  the  fourth  volume  of  Dr. 
John  Ou wens'  (Owens)  work  on  the 
Hay  brews— a  grand  writer,  and  all 
reight  on  the  five  points."  Presently 
we  arrived  at  the  gate  and  park- wall 
of  Ballimacool ;  a  handsome  seat,  be- 
longing  to  Mr.  Boyd,  a  resident  and 
beneficent  landlord,  and  one  whose 
family  were  greatly  beloved  in  the 
country,  for  their  active  and  un. 
wearied  eicertions  among  the  poor. 
Ballinmcool  is  seated  on  the  right 
bank  of  Glen  S  willy,  and  possesses  much 
picturesque  landscape  and  some  fine 
old  limber.  Emergmg  from  these  de- 
mesne grounds,  we  found  ourselves  in 
the  valley.  On  the  left  ran  the  river, 
while  on  the  right  stood  the  old  church 
of  Conwall ;  a  grey  ruin,  skirted  by  a 
steep  watercourse,  through  which  in 
winter  tumbled  a  headlong  stream, 
roaring  amidst  the  black  rocks.  We 
pulled  rein  to  look  at  the  scene,  and 
one  of  our  party  observed,  that  to  ride 
past  this  old  ruin,  late  at  night,  when 
the  moon  was  half  clouded,  and  the 
mist  was  on  the  meadows — between 
the  raving  of  the  guUey  and  the 
soimds  from  across  the  valley,  and  the 
old  trees  nodding — "  I  know  not  how 
it  was,"  said  he,  smiling,  "  but  I  al- 
ways felt  inclined  to  give  my  mare  the 
spur,  and  to  go  charging  by,  like 
Icbabod  Crane,  in  a  hand-gallop. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley 
rose  Bock  Hill,  with  its  green  lawns 
and  belting  trees,  the  seat  of  Lady 
Mary  Stewart.  The  glen  as  yet  pre- 
sented no  peculiar  features  of  attrac- 
tiveness, though  the  hamlets  perched 
on  the  hill-sides,  and  the  grey  boreens, 
or  bridle  paths,  winding  through  the 

freen  moorland  and  down  to  the  road, 
ad  a  picturesque  appearance. 
Keeping  the  right  hand  of  the  river, 
we  soon  came  to  the  beautiful  little 
glebe-house  of  Glendoen.  The  river 
runs  murmuring  under  a  belt  of  trees, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  lawn,  opposite  the 
drawing-room  windows,  skirted  by 
green  holmes  which  are  often  flooded, 
and  protected  by  mounds  where  the 
alder,  the  poplar,  and  the  golden  sallow 


stand  interlacing  their  boughs  and 
tangled  roots ;  here  are  deep  holes 
under  the  banks,  where  the  otter  lies 
concealed ;  beyond  the  stream  is  Arda- 
hee,  an  old  castle,  beneath  whose  walls 
a  battle  was  fought  in  the  rebellion  of 
Sir  Cahir  O'Dogberty.  These  O^Dogh- 
ertys  were  secondary  princes  in  Do- 
negal, ruling  in  the  wild  district  of 
Innishowen,  a  name  now  identified  with 
a  recherche  species  of  poteen  whiskey, 
much  sought  after  by  dilettanti  m 
punch-makin^.  Whether  the  renowned 
Sir  Morgan  O'Doherty,  the  friend  and 
ally  of  Christopher  iforth,  was  a  de- 
scendant of  Sir  Cahir's  I  cannot  pre- 
sume to  determine.  Opposite  the 
hall-door  of  this  glebe-house  lay  a 
tiny  glen,  with  trees  and  cascade  com- 
mensurate,  as  Mr.  George  Robins 
would  express  it ;  and  beyond  this 
swelled  high  mountains  to  the  west 
and  north.  Here,  on  this  lawn,  dur- 
ing the  tithe  troubles,  a  singular  scene 
took  place.  Some  of  the  refractory 
portion  of  the  parishioners  met  one 
fine  morning,  in  number  about  600, 
for  the  purpose  of  frightening  the 
rector,  by  a  physical  force  display, 
into  making  a  further  reduction  of 
rent  and  tithe;  "all  denominations** 
piously  united  in  this  attempt  "  to  scar 
(i.  e,  scare)  the  rector,"  and  a  prac- 
tised eye,  even  though  iornorant  of 
their  persons,  could  have  detected  to 
which  class  or  sect  they  appertained. 
There  was  the  sly  and  decent  Church- 
man— and  these,  indeed,  were  very  few 
in  number — ^half  ashamed  to  be  seen 
in  such  company,  and  on  such  a  mis- 
sion ;  there  was  the  keen  Presbyterian, 
with  his  yellow  hair,  and  freckled  face, 
and  wiry  whiskers,  and  six-o'clock-in- 
the-moming  eyes,  and  sturdy  look, 
which  ever  seemed  to  say,  **  Sir,  I  will 
..not — ^have — ^it — so ;"  and  there  was 
the  self-elated,  enthusiastic  Covenan- 
ter, the  enemy  of  our  Church  on  prin- 
ciple,  deeply  read  in  doctrinal  divinity, 
and  at  home  among  the  Puritans,  and 
such  Scotch  divines  as  the  Erskines 
and  Rutherford ;  and  there  were  a 
crowd  of  Romanists,  with  wild  eyes 
and  gestures,  some  of  them  unmis- 
takable Celts,  with  broad  foreheads, 
and  flat  noses,  and  wide,  animal 
mouths,  displaying  white  teeth,  po- 
lished by  the  constant  friction  of  po- 
tato diet,  and  with  the  three  Hiber- 
nian organs  of  fun,  fancy,  and  fight- 
ing— "  tria  juncta  in  uno  capite" — all 
largely  developed,   and   striving  for 
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prominency  on  the  sinciputs^  or  occi- 
puts, of  their  ownera  —  these  were  re- 
gular **Glen  SwiUy  boys,**  of  whom 
more  anon  ;  whUe  a  few  Spanish 
figures,  with  light,  straight  limbs, 
black,  lank  locks,  and  swarthy  features, 
had  been  summoned  from  beyond  the 
head  of  the  glen,  in  the  wild  moor<- 
lands  near  Glenties,  and  had  de- 
scended, like  Evan  Dhu  of  old,  from 
'Uheir  straths  and  lakes."  Among 
this  motley  group,  with  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  their  intentions,  did  the 
rector  now  advance  from  his  hall-door 
to  the  conference ;  he  was  a  most  ex* 
oellent  man,  a  scholar,  a  gentleman, 
and  a  Christian.  Bom  of  a  noble  fa« 
mily,  and  himself  the  grandson  of  a 
bishop,  he  had  resigned  his  fellow- 
ship m  Trinity  College,  and  the  offi- 
cial bustle  of  an  academic  life,  for  the 
quietude  of  this  large  rural  parish, 
where  he  had  been  labouring  for  years 
among  the  huts,  and  houses,  and  ham- 
lets of  his  people,  while  on  Sunday  he 
preached  to  them  with  peculiar  sweet- 
ness and  earnestnes.  He  was  a  man  who 
united  elegance  of  taste,  deep  learning, 
much  compass  of  thought,  and  firmness 
of  character  with  the  most  guileless  sim- 
plicity and  unafiectedness  of  manner. 
Gentle  and  refined,  "his  voice  was  not 
heard  in  the  streets,'*  yet,  when  a 
malignant  typhus  fever  wasted  the 
town,  he  lived  and  moved  amidst  the 
sick  for  whole  days,  sitting  by  their 
bedsides,  comforting  and  sustaining 
the  sufferers,  and  never  experiencing 
a  fear,  or  imagining  a  risk,  when  duty 
called  him,  and  Christian  benevolence 
led  the  way. 

Such  was  the  man — and  I  remember 
him  well — who,  having  ordered  all  his 
doors  to  be  thrown  wide  open,  ad^ 
vanced,  with  a  most  placid  mien  and 
undisturbed  manner,  to  meet  this 
rugged  assembly,  who  had  invaded  the 
peaceful  sanctity  of  his  sweet  lawn 
and  happy  homestead;  and  it  was  a 
touching  and  almost  a  sublime  sight 
to  see  that  old  man,  with  his  yenen^ 
ble  head  all  bare  (and  a  beautiful  head 
it  was,  which  a  sculptor  might  have 
modelled  from,  for  its  combination  of 
intellectual  power  and  meekness),  in 
perfect  calmness  go  forth,  trusting  on 
nis  unseen  helps,  and  fearing  nothing. 
The  promises  m  the  Word  of  God,  he 
4ifterwards  told  a  brother  clergyman, 
^^  were  as  armour  of  steel  around  him." 
Gently  remonstrating  with  them,  he 
succeeded  in  quieting  their  turbtdence 


and  hushing  their  noise.  He  told 
them  how  utterly  defenceleas  was  his 
house.  They  said  they  would  not  harm 
a  hair  of  his  head ;  but  they  muai  hsre 
a  further  reduction  of  rent  and  tithe. 
He  reminded  them  how  largely  he  had 
already  done  so,  and  finnly  aTooched 
his  resolve  to  make  no  further  conces- 
sion;  how  ''could  he  do  so,  and  be 
faithful  to  the  College,  whose  living  he 
held  ?"  The  answer  made  to  this  wns 
by  a  rugged,  wild  Glen  Swilly  man— 
rough,  ready>  and  singularly  apt  and 
to  the  point — "  Oh,  it  is  not  die  Col- 
lege we  are  thinking  of,  but  onrselves ; 
the  College  isfuUofmeai  and  money." 
After  some  further  parl^  they  lus. 
persed,  withoiU  having  effeded  their 
purpose,  nor  did  the  venerable  rector 
sustain  any  more  damage  or  annoyance 
from  them,  save  the  loss  of  a  few  young 
ash  trees  which  they  borrowed  from 
his  plantations  to  make  flail-handles  j 
some  of  them  deeming  the  abstraction, 
no  doubt,  as  a  kind  en  receipt  for  their 
tithe,  and  others,  probably,  reconciling 
the  theft  to  their  conscience  scripto- 
rally,  on  the  principle  of  *'  spoiling  the 
Egyptians."  A  little  below  the  glebe 
grounds  the  road  crosses  the  riveri  run- 
ning westward.  Here  the  glen  de^yens, 
the  opposite  sides  advance  nearer  each 
other,  and  the  Swilly  is  bladder  and  more 
profound ;  its  northern  bank  is  clothed 
with  wood,  and  crag,  and  terraced  rocks, 
along  which  the  holly  grows  so  thickly 
and  luxuriantly,  that  when  the  mm 
strikes  on  these  rocks  after  a  shower, 
they  appear  like  long  and  glittering 
green  walls  frocli  a  distance.  This 
northern  bank  is  a  lovely  bit  of  natu- 
ral landscape,  swelling  fh>m  the  river, 
and  backed  by  dark  blue  mountains. 
Many  wealthy  Presbyterian  fanners 
dwell  here— men  of  industry  and  intel- 
ligence; most  of  them  extremely  fond 
of  getting  and  keeping  money,  yet 
rearing  their  fkmilies,  m  diese  green 
solitudes,  with  strict  proprie^,  and  in 
somewhat  of  an  aristocratic  pnvaoy  and 
exclusiveness.  Halfway  between  Gien- 
doen  and  Rachedoge  is  a  picturesque 
waterfall,  with  ifood  and  rock,  called 
Asmashen.  A  mile  further,  the  Swilly 
runs  under  a  bridge  all  wrapped  op  in 
close  garments  of  the  richest  dm  green 
ivy,  mantling  the  battlements,and  hang, 
ing  around  the  arches  in  graceful  fes- 
toons twined  by  the  hand  of  Kature. 
Xhe  whole  landscape,  at  this  point,  has 
been  frequently  ooinpared  to  Italian 
scenery.    The  word  Bachedoge  signi- 
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fics  a  "  burning  fort ;"  there  ia  now 
nothing  there  to  warrant  the  applica- 
^n  of  such  a  romantic  epithet.  I  saw 
no  green  rath  or  ruined  fortification^ 
though  the  hills  on  every  side  present 
smtable  sites  for  such,  where  a  few 
guns  could  command  the  whole  range 
of  the  yalley,  east  and  west ;  nor  did  I 
encounter  anything  **  burning/'  save  a 
huge  turf  firci  lighted  upon  a  large 
flat  whinstone  (or  basaltic)  rock  in  a 
meadow,  which,  when  they  had  tho- 
roughly heated,  they  poured  buckets 
of  water  quiddy  over,  by  this  method 
of  simple  engineering,  splitting  and 
shattering  the  rock  into  shingles.  The 
country,  up  to  Rachedoge,  grows  much 
barley,  for  what  purpose  I  will  not  dog- 
matiGEdly  pronoimce,  but  simply  state 
that  I  beheve  there  is  a  larger  num. 
ber  of  revenue  police  in  Donegal  than 
in  any  other  county  in  Ireland,  to  meet, 
and,  if  possible,  crush  a  larger  measure 
of  illicit  distillation.  Beyond  the  green 
and  woodland  beauties  of  Bachedoge, 
the  glen  waxes  wild,  barren,  and  stony 
— a  regular  Irish  Arabia  Fetrsea ;  there 
are  fields  of  rocks,  tall  and  perpendi- 
cular, like  Stonehenge,  only  much  more 
nnmerous  and  irregular.     A  fine  old 

man,  called  M :  joined  us  here.  He 

vraa  renowned  for  his  "  travelling,''!,  e,, 
walking,  powers ;  and  if  he  had  the  legs 
of  a  traveller,  I  should  say  he  had  the 
tongue  and  the  tales  of  one  also — re- 
connting  to  us  numerous  legends  con- 
nected with  these  upright  stones,  but 
M  of  them  too  eztravi^ant,  and  none 
of  them  sufficiently  spicy  for  your 
pages,  Mr.  Poplar.  Presently  we 
passed  through  a  village  rejoicing  in 
the  crabbed  name  of  Crossaggs,  the 
etymology  of  which  term  I  do  not 
thmk  even  the  hyper-ingenious  author 
of  the  "  Clavis  Uomerica"  would  suc- 
ceed in  resolving.  My  friend  suggested 
the  idea  of  CocKneyising  the  word  into 
Crossaggs,  and  certainly  some  of  th^ 
old  dames  did  not  look  kindly  at  us 
from  their  hovel  doors  as  we  rode  by, 
nor  make  any  attempt  to  call  off  the 
crowd  of  cur  dogs  tnat  assaulted  our 
bones'  heels.  Shortly  afler,  when 
treading  a  lone  part  of  the  road,  we 
heard  wild  cries  from  the  hill-tops  on 
the  right  hand,  and  these  were  taken 
up  along  the  whole  ran^,  and  repeat- 
ed in  various  modification  of  sound — 
whistling,  screaming,  shouting,  and 
shrill  cfms  from  femide  voices — m  fact, 
a  kind  of  vocal  telegraph,  running  along 
the  mountain  for  a  considerable  space> 


with  figures  appearing  and  disappear- 
ing. This  my  friend  assured  me  was 
a  warning  to  the  workers  of  some  pri- 
vate still,  in  the  event  of  our  turning 
out  to  be  excisemen,  and  was  of  fre- 
quent occurrence ;  probably  they  soon 
discovered  their  mistake,  for  a  mile 
further  on  we  met  a  "  Glen  Swilly  boy" 
coming  down  through  a  gap  into  the 
road,  with  a  keg  of  illicit  spirits  strap- 
ped to  his  back.  "  Better  to  be  there 
than  in  his  stomach,"  old  M"— »  ob- 
served ;  and  he  passed  us  without  fear, 

grinning  most  intelligently  at  M , 

and  nodding  in  a  half-ashamed  way 
to  my  friend,  whom  he  knew  by  appear- 
ance. And  now  the  glen  terminates, 
for  this  is  TuUyhoner  Pass,  and  "  the 
Gorge  of  the  Shouting  Giant,"  and  the 
road  melts  into  grass  and  common ;  and 
here,  at  the  very  extremity  of  all  that 
is  civilised,  "  extra  nusnia  flammantia 
mtmdi,"  which  we  will  translate  for 
your  unclassical  readers,  if  any  such 
there  be,  Mr.  Poplar,  as  "  even  beyond 
Crossaggs  itself,"  is  a  comfortable  farm, 
house,  wnere  live  a  large,  pious,  and 
respectable  family  of  Church  Protes- 
tants, named  Russell — an  aristocratic 
name,  though  probably  no  relation  of 
Lord  John.  Here  we  dismount-ed,  and 
were  hospitably  entertained  by  these 
kind,  simple-hearted,  yet  shrewd  bro- 
thers, and  we  lunched  luxuriously 
around  a  giant  bowl  of  smoking  pota- 
toes, white,  mealy,  and  bursting  from 
their  brown  jackets  as  if  anxious  to  be 
eaten,  while  the  aforesaid  wooden  bowl 
was  flanked  and  surrounded  by  porrin. 
gers  full  of  the  purest,  whitest  milk, 
the  produce  of  cows  who  bad  never 
seen  oil  cake,  or  eaten  mangel  wurzel 
in  their  lives,  but  fed  on  the  close, 
thick,  sweet,  soft  herbage  of  the  moun- 
tain sod  and  thymy  slope. 

During  this  lone  ride,  my  friend  had 
given  me  much  information  concerning 
the  characters  and  habits  of  the  far- 
mers and  peasantry  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. Even  that  class  of  them  which 
f)  under  the  name  of  "  Glen  Swilly 
oys,''  interested  and  amused  me. 
Some  of  these  latter  are  notorious  as 
being  legislators  in  their  own  way, 
though  probably  they  had  never  heard 
of,  much  less  seen,  St.  Stephen's  Cha- 
pd  in  all  their  days.  They  meet  in 
their  wild  homesteads,  and  pass  a  law, 
which  is  called  "  a  GlenS  willy  decree ;" 
and  this  (when  carried  out)  eventuates 
in  a  night  foray  against  a  neighbour's 
property,  carrying  off  a  horse  or  a  cow ; 
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and  in  one  case»  to  my  own  knowledge^ 
a  beehive  with  all  the  bees,  and  in 
summer^  too;  in  another,  a  feather- 
bed and  bedstead,  which  had  been 
promised  as  part  dowry  to  a  Glen  Swilly 
bride,  but  withheld  through  the  nig- 
gardliness of  her  father.  Thus  they 
do  things  in  most  disorderly  order, 
and  are  in  themselves  the  legislature 
and  executive  combined.  In  one  or 
two  cases  life  has  been  sacrificed,  but 
this  is  of  rare  occurrence. 

Some  of  them  deal  in  horse-flesh, 
and  are  wild  chasseurs  enoua;h ;  and  at 
uighti  when  they  are  retummg  up  the 
glen  from  some  cattle  fair,  you  may 
hear  the  "  Quadrupetante  putrem  so* 
nitu  quatit  unguki  campum"  resona- 
tion  of  their  gallop,  and  the  shriek  and 
halloo  of  their  voices  sounding  along 
the  road,  and  dying  away  in  the  dis- 
tance. 

On  one  occasion  these  galloping  ca« 
valiers  were  guilty  of  an  ungallant 
feat,  and  in  broad  daylight,  too ;  but 
probably  they  were  at  the  time  under 
the  influence  of  their  own  mountain, 
dew.  They  chased  a  young  lady  who 
was  returning  on  horseback  from  a 
visit  to  a  school-house ;  she  was  only 
accompanied  by  a  groom.  Against 
this  unoffending  equestrian  they  let  fly 
their  wild  mountain  hacks ;  but  the 
lady  being  an  admirable  horsewoman, 
and  riding  her  fleet,  nearly  thorough- 
bred mare,  boldly  and  judiciously, 
very  soon  distanced  them  completely ; 
and  her  servant  had  the  satisfaction  of 
jostling  one  or  two  of  them — steed  and 
man  —  by  the  impetus  and  weight  of 
the  large  carriage-horse  he  was  riding, 
into  a  deep  and  very  muddy  ditch.  On 
another  occasion,  one  of  these  reckless 
fellows — "  full  of  liquor,'*  as  the  coun- 
try phrase  has  it —  a  tall,  raw-boned, 
semi-nude^  squinting  giant,  was  stag- 
gering down  the  glen,  and  singing 
with  more  vigour  than  harmony,  when 
he  descried  Wee  Robin  of  Tullybrae^ 
*'&  modest  boy,*'*  coming  along  quietly. 
In  either  hand  the  bacchanalian  held 
a  large  stone,  perhaps  on  the  tight- 
rope  principle  of  preserving  his  equi- 
librium; and  regarding  Wee  Robin 
manifestly  as  an  ofiering  sent  by  Pro- 
vidence, against  which,  as  from  a  ca- 
tapult, he  might  discharge  the  same, 
he  accosted  the  little  man,  and  told 
him  he  meant  to  <<  knock  him  down 


with  the  one  stone,  and  knock  him  up 
with  the  other;"  but  Wee  Robin  was 
*'  stillcaulm  and  canny,"  and  answered, 

''Well,  Jamie,  wait  a  while — mv 
oh  1  but  you  look  drouthy,  man  !  rU 
wager  you  a  glass  of  beer  that  I  nm 
and  reach  the  Miltown  public-house 
before  you,  and  then  yon  must  pay  for 
it  a\" 

The  giant,  with  a  savage  whoop, 
dropped  both  stones,  and  shot  past 
Wee  Robin,  who  was  pretendingto  run ; 
but  the  moment  after,  he  vaulted  over 
a  low  wall,  and  made  up  the  hill,  to 
his  own  quiet  and  orderly  home. 

These  cases  are  extreme  ones— they 
are  exceptions  to  the  canon  rule  of 
conventional  order  and  propriety  which 
exists  among  the  Protestant  portion  of 
these  glensmen,  the  great  mass  of  whom 
are  not  of  this  untamed  nature*  bat 
Quite  the  reverse.  There  is  among 
the  men  much  industry*  decency,  ho- 
nesty, and  shrewdness,  though  certunly 
great  love  of  gain ;  among  the  women* 
considerable  xindness,  and  guileless- 
ness*  and  the  domestic  feelings  strongly 
developed  in  active  love  and  dutj". 
The  youn^  women  do  not  labour  m 
the  open  air  amongst  the  men*  as  you 
see  them  in  parts  of  the  south*  and  in 
the  hop-gardens  of  Kent*  but  they 
have  their  own  modest  industry  within 
doors ;  and  the  whirl*  and  hum,  and 
musical  drone  of  the  spinning-wheel 
sings  its  long  day's  chant  to  industry* 
which  is  nearly  as  sweet  as  our  friend 
Waller's  beautiful "  Song  of  Labour*" 
in  your  February  number*  Mr.  Poplar* 
and  much  to  the  same  purpose;  and 
on  a  wet  or  stormy  day*  the  young 
girls  inone  of  these  hill-side  hamlets  (or 
"  towns,"  as  they  are  designated)  ga- 
ther all  their  wheels  together  to  some 
one  large  kitchen  or  bam,  and  spin* 
and  chat*  and  8ing--oftentime8  hymns* 
or  the  psalms  of  Stemhold  and  Hop- 
kins* till  the  going  down  of  the  sun. 
These  at  least  were  their  habits  at  the 
time  I  visited  Glen  Swilly. 

We  returned  down  the  glen  to  our 
fiiend's  house,  where  we  were  to  dioe 
and  sleep,  and  start  next  morning  with 
a  party  of  young  people  on  a  piTrrim- 
age  to  the  far  highlands*  and  to  Horn* 
head.  At  dinner  we  conversed  much 
on  what  we  had  seen  in  our  ride— the 
landscapje,  the  peasantry,  and  thdr 
peculiarities.    My  friend  told  us  of  the 


Modest  stgoifies  well-behaved.    **  The  boy**  hi  question  was  at  least  forty  yean  old. 
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love  the  people  had  for  litigation*  and 
how  the  (quarterly  advent  of  the  assis- 
tant.barrister  was  looked  for  with 
longing  expectation  as  well  by  the 
processer  as  by  the  processed  party» 
each  expecting  a  good  tough  argumen- 
tation at  what  they  call  the  "la"' 
(law).  His  own  steward,  Jeaky 
M'Qiurk,  having  lately  buried  hi?  wife, 
was,  in  the  idiom  of  the  country*  '*  a 
wuddow,"  or  a  "  wuddow  man  "  (my 
readers  may  smile  at  this  strange  out- 
rage on  gender  and  grammar*  but  so 
it  IS.)  Jeaky  had  got  into  a  paltry 
dispute  concerning  some  of  the  dear 
deceased's  assets  with  her  brother* 
whom  he  '*  processed  to  the  la'*" 
spending  twice  the  value  of  the  dis- 
puted articles*  and  that  twice  over*  in 
loss  of  time*  and  loss  of  temper*  and 
loss  of  work*  and  in  hard  cash*  and 
getting  soundly  beaten  at  last  by  the 
judgment  of  the  court;  which*  how- 
ever* Jeaky  communicated  to  his  master 
with  a  grin  of  real  satisfaction-^ 

**  Then  man  has  het  me  in  the  la*- 
shoot*  sir.  I  ped  ten  shillings  to  get 
wee  Sam  Sproule  out  o'  Bamelton— . 
the  'torney;  and  my  ohl  but  wee 
Sam  gave  it  them  in  the  talk  for  better 
nor  sax  hours.  £ch*  but  he  bates  a' 
at  the  la' ;  and  so*  sir*  though  I  lost 
the  shoot*  iVa  a  comfort  to  thirJt  U  was 
so  weel  wrangled" 

One  of  the  company  quoted  a  case 
from  Butler  somewhat  in  point*  which 
made  us  all  laugh— 

"  Now,  you  muit  know  Sir  Hadibraa 
With  inch  a  nftture  gifted  wMt  . 

Be  ne'er  beliered  a  lie,  nnleM 
*Twu  prored  by  competent  falK  witnetNf .** 

We  spoke  of  Alaac  M'Craub ;  and 
a  young  gentleman*  fresh  from  CoU 
lege*  and  preparing  for  the  ministry* 
who  was  on  a  visit  to  my  friend*  very 

Eleasantly  described  his  having  seen 
im  marching  to  the  Meeting-house 
on  the  preceding  Sunday.  He  said 
**  his  hat  was  like  the  *  Prometheus 
Bound'  of  iBschylus*  not  having  en- 
joyed a  nap  for  many  years ;  and  that 
hb  best  blue  coat,  only  donned  on 
Sabbaths*  like  the  blessed  sun*  never 
seemed  to  wear  out ;  a  long  steel 
chain  dangled  from  his  fob*  support- 
ing  a  pinchbeck  seal*  the  size  of  a 
pear.  Stiffly  and  sturdily  he  strode 
alonor*  ten  yards  in  advance  of  his  wo- 
mankind* his  wife*  Creiisa-liko*  and 
his  pretty,  modest  daughter  following 
behind ;  his  nose*  a  genuine  aduncus* 
fiercely  cocked  at  the  horizon;   his 
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feet  turned  out  in  a  perpetual  perpe. 
tration  of  the  fifth  position ;  his  cold* 
keen  eye  keeking  and  glinting  on  all 
sides*  as  if  searching  for  a  mistake 
with  somebody ;  the  very  calves  of  his 
wiry  legs  looking  sharp  and  martial ; 
and  the  whole  figure  and  gait  of  the 
man  evidencing  the  most  preposterous 
self-satisfaction ;  so  that*"  continued 
the  young  man*  *' you  might  have  ap- 
plied to  him  Ben  tJonson's  inflated  d&. 
scription  of  Sejanus*  who-— 

"  •  At  each  etep  ftels  hU  adraneed  head 
Knock  out  a  ttar  in  hcayen.' " 

But  this  was  nothing  to  what  he 
was  three  hours  afterwards*  when  re- 
turning from  worship*  when  all  the 
divinity  of  polemics  was  stirred  within 
him,  and  theology  came  mended  from 
his  tongue.  Then  in  a  high,  dry*  con- 
ceited tone  he  would  argue*  and  re-ar« 
gue*  and  rebut*  and  answer  again ; 
and  prove*  and  reprove*  and  disprove^ 
and  shake  it  up*  and  shake  it  down, 
and  twist  it  this  way*  and  twist  it  that 
way*  and  wrangle  it  wecl  (like  little 
Sam  Sproule)*  till  there  was  not  a  bone 
or  sinew  in  the  whole  body  of  the  un- 
happy sermon  which  he  had  not  dislo- 
cated or  fractured*  to  the  satisfaction 
of  himself  and  his  hearers*  who*  no 
doubt*  considered  him  in  the  matter  of 
theology  as  another  Berengarius*  of 
whom  it  was  said  that  he  was  **  de 
omne  Scibili  peritus"  if  they  had  ever 
heard  of  sucn  a  person*  which  I  am 
pretty  certain  they  never  had. 

One  of  the  young  ladies  at  tea  re- 
lated an  anecdote  of  a  neighbour  of 
theirs*  a  well-to-do  farmer*  iUustrating 
this  self-sustaining  complacency*  though 
in  a  different  shape.  One  morning 
the  family  were  astonished  at  an  un- 
wonted odour,  of  a  peculiarly  ungrati* 
fying  nature*  pervaoin^  the  place  and 
grounds,  and  floating  m  at  the  open 
window.  On  going  to  the  door  the 
cause  was  at  once  traceable  to  human 
agency ;  for  there  were  Zecharias, 
commonly  called  Zeacky  M< Grain* 
and  his  farm-servant*  covering  the 
lawn  with  soaked  flax*  in  order  to  dry 
it  on  the  grass.  On  remonsti  ating  with 
him  on  this  unwarrantable  liberty* 
Zeacky  waxed  wroth*  and  defended 
himself  stifHy,  muttering  between  his 
teeth  something  about  nur  '*  cgno- 
rance*"  snuffing  the  air  with  his  nose* 
and  professing  himself  greatly  hurt  at 
our  not  appreciating  the  compliment 
he  was  paying  us.     "  Sure  every  man 
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that  has  the  least  oonderstanding  at  a' 
ov^hi  to  know  that  ilax  water  was  the 
finest  of  top-dressings  to  a  hit  of  a 
spongy  lawn  like  yours,  full  of  fog;* 
and  as  ye  have  always  heen  ceevtl, 
quiet  like,  modest  neighbours,"  Zeacky 
had  decided,  as  he  said,  *^io  give 
Its  the  prafference"  After  tea  our 
host  proposed  that  we  should  all  stroU 
to  the  summit  of  a  very  high  hill, 
which  rose  westward  from  his  house, 
the  premier  pas  to  a  loftier  moun. 
tain  behind,  from  whence  there  was  a 
splendid  view  of  the  sun  setting  be- 
hmd  the  great  mountain  of  Arigle,  or 
"  The  White  Arrow,"  which  is  the  giant 
of  the  Donegal  highlands.  To  this  there 
was  a  glad  assent  given ;  and,  accom- 
panied by  all  the  family,  we  commenced 
our  walk.  Just  outside  the  avenue- 
gate  we  met  a  decent-looking  man  and 
his  wife  going  home  in  a  country  car. 
I  have  seldom  seen  two  countenances 
more  expressive  of  sweetness  and 
sense  than  these  people  had.  My 
friend  stopped  them,  and  shook  hands 
with  them,  asking  how  all  the  folk 

were  at  G ,  and  receiving. a  warm 

greeting  in  return,  with  "  How  is  it 
wi*  you  the  day,"  and  *'  Ech,  but  you 
look  reigbtly,  and  that's  a  truth  ;'*  and 
"  Well,  but  I'm  proud  to  see  you  ony 
way  ;"  and  such  other  little  accus- 
tomed courtesies  as  were  duly  under- 
stood and  appreciated.  On  parting, 
he  said,  "Well,  Charlie,  shall  I  see 
you  on  Sunday  at  church?"  "De- 
pend on  it,  sir,  the  whole  town  will 
fee  in  it  on  Sabbath;  we  will  all  be  out." 
My  friend  told  me  of  this  townland, 
how  it  was  tenanted  by  people  all  of 
the  same  name,  descendants  of  three 
English  brothers,  and  that  the  name 
was  a  Christian  name,  Thomas ;  and 
the  confusion  and  want  of  individuality 
was  frightful  among  the  community; 
and  recourse  was  had  to  personal  marks 
to  distinguish  its  members,  such  as 
White,  and  Black,  and  Brown,  and 
Yellow  Thomas ;  and  Pock-pitted,  and 
Purty  (pretty)  Thomas;  and  Long- 
shanked,  and  Short- nebbed  Thomas ; 
and  Thomas  wi'  the  freckles,  and  Tho- 
mas wi'  the  skelly  (squint),  and  Tho- 
mas wi'  the  twa  thumbs,  which  last 
was  our  friend  in  the  car.  He  amused 
us  much  by  narrating  a  characteristic 
anecdote  of  one  Walter  M* Avee  (pro- 
nounced Muckavee),  a  steady,   sim- 


ple young  fellow,  very  hardj*  and  im- 
mensely   tall.     Whatever    degree  of 
mental  gifts  nature  had  bestowed  (m 
Wattie,  his  dental  obligations  to  her 
were  but  small,   for  he   had  not  a 
tooth  in  his  head,    and   never  had, 
though  to  'make  amends  for  the  defi- 
ciency, he  had  **  wicked  gooms,"  as  the 
neighbours  said ;  and  furthermore*  was 
what  the  late  pope  pronounced  of  Dr. 
MacHale,     '^  uno  grande  parlatore," 
though  his  *' dele  very,"  as  the  people 
called  his  accentuation,  was  none  of  the 
clearest.     One  evening  Wattie  called 
in  for  a  Testament  ''with  large  prent" 
for  his  sister,  whose  eyes  were  filing. 
Our  friend  had  just  dined,    and  the 
remainder  of  a  capacious  I^amascene 
tart  lay  on  the  table.    This  imme- 
diately attracted  Wattie's  gaze*  and 
my  friend  seeing  him  look  highly  fro- 

fivorous,  invited  him  to  fall  to  and 
nish  the  fragments,  himself  retiring 
to  a  window,  to  be  no  check  on  his 
guest's  appetite.     In  a  very  few  mi- 
nutes Wattie  had  disposed  of  paste, 
and  fruit,  and  juice;  but  now  came 
the  difficulty,  which  was  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  stones,  of  which  a  whole 
cairn  was  lying  on  the  plate.     Were 
they  to  be  lost?    Surely  not.     The 
question  was  decided  in  a  moment, 
and  Wattie  proceeded  to  shovel  them 
down  his  throat  at  the  point  of  the 
knife,  and  on  my  friend's  remonstrat- 
ing, the  answer  was,  "  Oh,  your  ra- 
verence,  'tis  nothing  to  a  plain,  coarse 
man  like  me;"  and  down  went  the 
last    mouthful  of  stones.      Aristotle 
died  of  a  colic,   and  Wattie  seemed 
in  the  way  to  follow  his  example,  when 
a  week  afterwards  he  walked  up  to  my 
friend  on  the  road,  who  was  greatly 
relieved  to  find  him  alive  and   well 
after  such  deleterious  diet.     Wattie 
smiled  at  his  fears,  assured  him  he 
was  "  not  a  het  the  worse,"  and  added, 
with  a  gentle  sigh  to  by-gone  blissj 
that  "she  was  the  sweetest  tert  be 
ever  ate  in  his  life;  my  oh,  but  she 
was  a  reight  one." 

We  had  a  breathing  walk  up  the 
mountain,  by  a  rough,  steep  road, 
which  commanded  spacious  and,  as  we 
mounted,  changing  views  of  the  glen 
scenery.  When  we  reached  our  desti- 
nation, we  found  we  were  too  soon* 
for  the  sun  was  still  far  above  its  set- 
ting point.     Our  friends  then  proposed 


^  Fog  is  the  moss  which  grows  over  a  wet  soil. 
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that  we  should  go  on  a  little^  and  visit 
the  hat  of  a  very  sino^ular  old  woman, 
of  a  style  of  mind  and  feeling  superior 
to  the  other  peasantry,  and  who  pre. 
served  her  enthusiasm  intact,  under  the 

fressure  of  illness  and  great  poverty. 
[e  added,  "  We  call  her  •  The  Lady 
of  the  Fort/  because  her  cabin  is  in 
the  shadow  of  an  ancient  structure  of 
this  nature."  Her  house  was  small, 
and  so  full  of  smoke,  that  were  the 
practice  of  kapnomancy,  or  divining 
by  smoke,  to  be  revived,  a  more  suit- 
able spot  than  this  mountain-cabin 
could  scarce  be  found.  On  arriving 
at  the  place,  there  issued  from  the 
door  a  cur  dog,  yelping,  and  tail  de. 
pressed,  with  several  flying  turf-sods 
rebounding  from  his  sides.  This  shower 
of  fuel  was  intended  to  usher  in  the 
sunshine  of  a  welcome  to  us ;  and  the 
voice  of  a  child  from  the  room  invited 
us  to  "  walk  up  and  take  a  glaze  (mean, 
ing  of  this  word  unknown)  at  the  fire." 
Such  an  invitation  came  rather  maL 
apropos,  inasmuch  as  it  was  the  end 
of  July  ;  and  we  were  thoroughly 
heated  by  the  walk.  We  saw  two  large 
bright  eyes  glittering  through  the 
murky  gloom  ;  thev  were  those  of  the 
speaker,  a  sick  girl,  who  was  sitting 
on  a  stool  by  the  fire,  and  who  had 
ejected  the  dog  in  that  summary  way 
for  fear  of  bis  alarming  the  ladies. 
Her  mother,  she  said,  was  ''  out  on  the 
brae-head  ;"  we  gave  her  a  trifle,  and 
left  her.  My  friend  described  the  mo. 
ther  as  a  half-educated  woman,  who 
bad  a  touch  of  insanity  about  her.  She 
had  lived  as  servant  in  respectable  fa. 
milies,  and  was,  at  all  events,  a  sin- 
cerely religious  woman.  When  we  had 
reached  a  green  knoll  which  lay  at  the 
glenward  side  of  the  fort,  and  looking 
boldly  from  a  great  height,  command- 
ed a  finer  and  further  range  of  the  val- 
ley  than  anything  I  had  yet  seen,  we 
found  the  object  of  pur  search,  sitting 
on  the  mound,  and  diligently  knitting. 
She  was  a  tall,  thin,  erect,  and  peculiar- 
looking  woman,  with  an  appearance  of 
pain  on  her  corrugated  brow,  and  a 
wild  light  in  her  small,  dark  eyes ;  yet 
the  cut  of  the  lips  was  expressive  of  re- 
finement, and  the  habitual  compression 
of  the  mouth  denoted  energy  and  de- 
cision. As  she  talked,  I  recognised  in 
her  language  much  of  the  quaint  and, 
at  times,  picturesque  phraseology  of  the 
Methodist  body ;  and  I  believe  she  had 
been  amongst  them  in  her  youth,  and 
got  no  harm  from  them,    ^ow  she  at- 


tended Church  service,  and  was  as  at- 
tentive an  auditor  of  sermons  as  Alaac 
M^Craub  himself,  though  not  so  keen 
a  critic. 

She  greeted  our  ladies  warmly,  and 
not  ungracefully,  rising  firom  her  seat ; 
they  told  her  they  had  come  to  see  her, 
and  ask  after  her  sick  child  and  her 
own  pains  and  rheumatism,  and  hear 
her  conversation,  and  admire  her  fine 
view.  She  answered  in  a  singularly 
clear  and  sweet  tone  of  voice,  and  less 
of  the  Scottice  than  I  had  yet  heard, 
and  rather,  I  thought,  in  a  queenly 
way,  like  one  accustomed  to  be  hstened 
to.  ''Ah,  madam,  you  are  always  good 
and  kind,  the  child  is  better,  and  the 
view  is  a  grand  one ;  and  I  am  as  God 
would  have  me.  I  went  to  the  town 
yesterday  to  sell  a  tub  of  butter,  and 
as  I  passed  along  the  road,  I  thought 
the  birds  from  the  hedges,  and  the 
cattle  in  the  fields  were  all  talking  to 
me,  and  crying,  'Maggie  Colhoun, 
death  is  coming  on  you,'  and  I 
smiled  at  this,  and  my  heart  was 
pleased,  yet  sore  too ;  for  though  I 
should  like  to  leave  a  cauld  world  for  a 
bright  one,  vet  sorry  would  I  be  to 
quet  himself  and  the  chiidre,  and  they 
so  young,  and  Nanny  so  donsy  and 
puny,  poor  wee  thing  I  Yet,  nae  doubt, 
madam,  'tis  all  want  of  faith.  Sure 
and  certain  am  I,  that  all  my  chiidre, 
and  Robin  himself,  will  be  delivered 
from  the  bouse  of  bondage  and  from 
the  land  of  Egypt — ay,  ay — ^there  will 
not  be  a  hoof  of  them  leit  behun.  I 
worshipped  myself  for  many  a  year  of 
sorrow  and  of  sin  on  the  dark  side  of 
the  mountain.  Like  the  woman  who 
would  not  give  our  Lord  a  cup  of 
cowld  water  and  she  at  the  well,  I 
worshipped  I  know  not  what :  but  at 
last  I  got  such  a  view  ;  and  it  came  to 
me,  madam,  in  the  visions  of  the  night, 
and  now  I  am  all  changed,  and  I  do 
not  know  what  to  do  for  joy,  and  hap- 
piness, and  pleasure.  It  was  just  six- 
teen years  ago,  and  I  dreamt  I  was 
lying  in  my  bed,  and  a  great  gust  of 
wind  took  the  side  of  the  house,  and 
riffced  the  thatch,  and  burst  the  door 
open  ;  ^nd  up  I  got,  and  went  round 
the  walls,  holding  by  the  stones,  for 
the  storm  was  out  and  raging  in  the 
valley.  And  what  did  I  see  in  the 
grey  dawn,  but  a  large  sea  eagle  from 
the  cliffs  beside  Ummara,  sailing  down 
the  hollow,  backwards  and  forwards, 
as  the  manner  of  them  creatures  is, 
and  barking  for  its  prey;  and  then 
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the  river  swelled^  and  the  waters  in  the 

hills  began  to  gather,  and  roar  down 

the  gullies.     And    Asmashen^  which 

YOU  see  so  caulm  over  yonder,  was  all 

uke  soap-suds,  with  the  strength  and 

madness  of  its  stream.  And,  in  a  short 

time,  the  valley  was  a  wide,  deep  sea, 

and  the  water  swelling  and  swelling  up 

the  hill-side,  and  rippling  against  the 

rocks,  and  foaming  over  the  bushes. 

Up  it  came,  closer  and  closer ;  and  the 

middle  of  it  boiling  and  whirling,  as 

if  a  thousand  fountains  were  springing 

under  it  from  the  heart  of  Glen  Swilly. 

In  a  few  moments  it  wet  my  feet.     It 

was  verra  cauld,  and  I  thought  the  day 

of  judgment  was  come.    By-and-bye 

it  came  up  to  mv  knees,  and  my  waist, 

caulder  and  caulder ;  and  all  my  sins 

came  round  me  then,  and  they  were 

caulder  on  my  heart  than  the  water. 

I  grasped  the  bough  of  a  tree  in  my 

agony,  for  the  great  waters  were  rising 

to  my  shoulders,  and  I  shouted  for  my 

husband    and  my    childre,   but    my 

voice  had  no  sound  in  it ;  and  I  wept 

sore,  and  cried  to   God,  for  his  dear 

Son's  sake,  to  come  and  pu'  me  out  of 

these  waves.    Just  then  came  a  sweet 

voice, '  Look  up,*  it  said,  *  for  your  sal. 

vation  draweth  nigh.'     I  heard  the 

rushing  of  a  boat  coming  across  the 

valley,   and  the  noise  and  plash  of 

oars,* and  it  came  nearer  and  nearer; 

and  six  rowers  were  in  it,  dark  men 

with  beards  to  their  breasts,  like  the 

pictures  I  have  seen  of  the  fishermen  of 

Galilee ;  and  a  figure  of  glory  sat  in 

the  stern,  and  I  saw  it  was  my  dear 

Lord,  for  I  knew  his  scarred  brow  where 

he  had  worn  the  thorns  for  my  sake; 

and  I  cried  to  him  for  life  or  death, 

whichever    he  would  gie'  me  I  was 

content  and  pleased  to  take,  but  he 

smiled  at  me,  and  when  I  touched  his 

hand  I  woke  up ;  and  indeed,  indeed, 

my  heart  has  never  been  asleep  since. 


after  a'  the  suffering  and  love  Himself 
taught  me  in  that  sweet  dream." 

The  sun  is  now  sinking  like  a  huge 
round  shield  of  burning  copper,  behind 
Arigle.  '*  The  White  Arrow"  is  now 
black  as  ink,  its  pointed  summit  stand* 
ing  sharply  out  against  the  evening 
sk^,  like  a  cone  of  jet  painted  on 
crimson.  Muckish  also  rears  its 
long  immense  back,  while  a  crowd  of 
mountain  tops  about  and  around  them, 
glitter  with  a  golden  smile  in  the  far 
distance,  as  if  wishing  the  dying  sun 
good  night ;  then  fade  one  afler  an- 
other  intogloom,and  darkness  shrouds 
them — and  it  is  night  among  the  hills 
and  valleys  which  girdle  and  grace 
Glen  Swilly. 

A  sweet  summer  night,  sof^,  balmy, 
tranquil,  and  warm ;  slowly  we  descend 
the  hill,  silent,  and  our  spirits  much 
softened  and  attentive.     On  the  left 
the  mountain  rises,  capped  with  impe- 
netrable  gloom ;  on  the  right  we  look 
down  'into  the  valley.       Lights  are 
twinkling  there,  and  from  the  nill-side 
hamlets.     Voices,  too,  float  up;  the 
far  off  bark  of  a  dog,  the  clap  of  a 
gate,  or  the  lowing  of  cattle  m  the 
darkened  fields,  or  the  rush  of  Swilly 
amidst  her  stones,  like  man's  unquiet 
spirit,  still  murmuring  onwards   with 
fretful  activity  through  the  darkness 
and  light  of  his  chequered  existence. 
Now  we  hear  the  runnel  in  the  little 
glen  which  faces  our  friend's  house ; 
now  we  gain  the  black  belt  of  planta- 
tion  which  stretches  round  his  lawn ; 
and  now  we  are  among  candles  and 
books,  and  music,  and  drawings,  and 
friendly  faces,  and  sweet  voices,  discus* 
sing  our  pleasant  day's  ramble;  and 
planning  great  things  to  be  achieved 
m  our  ride  to  Horn  Head  to-morrow; 
and  so,  dear  Mr.  Poplar,  I  wbh  you  a   t 
hap[)y  good  night,  and  a  hopeud  au 
revoir  tul  next  month's  meeting. ' 

B. 
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The  importance  of  the  period  of  His- 
tory vbich  may  be  described  as  com- 
mencing with  the  reism  of  Charles  V., 
can  scarcely  be  too  highly  estimated. 
How  far  the  changes  in  European  po« 
litics,  which  date  from  that  time,  were 
affected  by  the  personal  character  of 
the  princes  who  then  filled  the  thrones 
of  toe  great  monarchies,  is  a  question 
which  we  have  no  thought  of  now  dis- 
cnssingf  nor  is  it  one  in  any  way  sug- 
gested by  the  volume  which  it  becomes 
our  present  duty  to  examine. 

The  volume  is  one  as  purely  of  bio- 
graphy as  it  is  possible  that  any  book 
should  be  which  deals  with  a  man 
whose  public  and  private  life  can 
scarcely  be  separated — of  a  man  whose 
private  life  could  never  have  been  a 
subject  of  interest  or  curiosity  from  any 
reason  unconnected  with  his  historic 
character.  Mr.  Stirling's  work  s  con- 
fined to  the  period  of  Charleses  life 
when  he  sought  to  lay  aside  the  cares 
of  empire,  and  to  act  upon  the  feel- 
ing, which  there  are  few  elderly  men 
in  any  station  who  do  not  feel,  but  on 
which  men  seldom  act,  or,  indeed,  can 
act*- the  feeling  so  admirably  ex- 
pressed  by  Scott,  in  Eemble*s  farewell 
address : — 

"  Higher  dafiea  cniTt 
Some  ipaoe  betmen  tiie  theatre  aod  grare  i 
That,  like  the  Roman  in  the  Capitol, 
I  miy  adjntt  my  mantle  ere  I  full. 
My  lifc'e  brief  act  in  public  eerTioe  flown, 
The  laat — the  cloilng  loeno— most  be  my  own.*' 

The  retirement  of  Charles  has  been 
the  subject  of  speculation  to  almost  all 
the  writers  who  have  had  occasion  to 
mention  it,  and  has  been  ascribed  by 
almost  all  to  his  jealousy  of  his  son 
Philip — a  cause  no  doubt  adequate, 
had  the  imputed  jealousy  any  founda- 
tion in  fact.  This,  with  other  theories, 
is  for  ever  set  at  rest  by  Mr.  Stirling's 
book. 

The  intention  of  retiring  from  the 
direction  of  public  affairs,  to  such  se- 
clusion as  the  neighbourhood  of  a  mo- 
nastery promised,  was  a  thought  which 
often  passed  before  the  mind  of 
Charles.  Charles  survived  his  em- 
press, Isabella  of  Portugal,  full  twenty 


years;  and,  while  she  yet  lived,  the 
prospect  of  such  retirement  was  his 
consolation  in  the  fatigues  of  business. 
He  had  agreed  with  her  that  as  soon 
as  the  ages  of  their  children  would 
permit,  he  should  retire  into  a  convent 
of  friars — she  into  a  nunnery.  '*  In 
1542,  he  confided  his  design  to  the 
Duke  of  Gandia ;  and  in  1546  it  had 
been  whispered  at  court,  and  was  men- 
tioned by  Bernardo  Navagiero,  the 
sharp -eared  envoy  of  Venice,  in  a  re- 
port to  the  Doge."  His  purpose  was 
adverted  to  by  him,  in  a  remarkable 
document.  In  a  letter  to  his  son  he 
mentions  that  Mary  Tudor,  the  heir  to 
the  throne  of  England,  had  intimated 
to  him  her  willingness  to  become  his 
second  empress.  The  union  of  Mary 
with  the  Emperor  was  an  old  and  fa- 
vourite project  of  Henry  VIII.  In 
1521,  Wolsey  wrote  to  Charles,  urging 
the  matter  with  great  earnestness; 
and,  in  1524,  Henry  himself  wrote  to 
Charles,  making  the  proposal.  Mary 
was  then  a  child,  and  her  succeeding 
to  the  crown  was  one  of  those  contin- 
gencies on  which  none  could  think  of 
speculating.  It  was  a  more  serious 
affair  when  the  mature  virgin  fixed 
her  ima^nation  on  the  widowed  princes 
of  Spain,  and  intimated  that  father 
or  son  would  do. 

**  Derotlon  waite  the  loal  alioTe, 
And  heayen  ittelf  detoenda  in  lore.** 

Mary's  love  was  itself  devotion,  and 
the  great  charm  which  either  Philip  or 
Charles  possessed  was  Catholicity. 

Charles  was  not  more  than  fifty; 
but  gout  had  done  its  work  —  and  he 
had  projects,  he  said,  to  his  son,  incon- 
sistent with  matrimony.  The  crown 
of  England,  however,  was  not  to  be 
despised.  A  great  people  was  to  be 
reclaimed  from  heresy.  Philip  him- 
self was  luckily  a  widower,  and  might 
hope  to  be  as  likely  to  please  Mary  as 
his  father.  True,  he  was  already  en- 
gaged  to  another,  but  some  pretence 
might  be  created  for  getting  rid  of 
such  difficulties.  In  short,  Charles 
would  not  marry ;  and  the  interests  of 
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Spain^  the  family,  and  the  Church 
required  that  Philip  should.  Gould 
Mary  be  allowed  to  choose  between 
thenij  she  ought  to  have  taken  the 
father.  Could  her  subjects  of  England 
have  any  voice  in  the  matter,  both 
would  have  been  rejected.  *•  On  the 
same  day  when  Charles  suggested  to 
his  son  the  propriety  of  brewing  faith 
with  his  favourite  sister's  only  child, 
he  signed  the  first  order  for  money  to 
be  spent  in  building  his  retreat ;  and, 
as  soon  as  the  treachery  had  been 
completed,  and  the  prize  secured,  he 
began  seriously  to  prepare  for  a  life  of 
piety  and  repose." 

On  the  marriage  of  his  son,  he  ceded 
to  him,  in  1554,  the  title  of  King  of 
I^aples.  In  the  next  year  he  abdi- 
cated in  his  favour  the  domains  of  the 
House  of  Burgundy ;  and,  in  1556,  he 
signed  and  sealed  a  similar  act  for 
Spain.  In  the  same  year,  he  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Prince  of  Orange 
his  renunciation  of  the  Imperial 
Crown,  to  be  laid  before  the  Electo- 
ral  Diet.  Ferdinand,  his  brother,  had 
already  been  elected  King  of  the  Ro- 
mans ;  and  the  acceptance  of  Charles's 
renunciation  by  the  Diet  was,  it  was 
understood,  the  only  formality  requi* 
site  to  his  being  acknowledged  Em- 
peror. 

Charles's  health  delayed,  for  a  little 
while,  his  voyage  to  Spain ;  but  early 
in  September,  1556«  he  and  his  suite 
were  m  movement^  and  right  royally 
was  he  attended.  He  was  escorted  to 
the  coast  by  Philip  II.,  by  the  Kinjg; 
and  Queen  of  Bohemia,  and  by  his 
sisters,  the  Dowager  Queens  of  France 
and  of  Hungary,  *'  who  were  to  be 
the  companions  of  his  voyage,  being 
like  himself  about  to  seek  retirement 
in  Spain." 

Eleanor,  the  eldest,  was  Charles's 
favourite  sister.  She  was  now  fifly- 
eight.  The  lot  of  women  in  high 
life  is  strangely  cast,  and  hers  was 
scarcely  a  happv  one.  In  early  life 
she  was  mamed  to  Emanuel,  King 
of  Portugal,  a  man  old  enough  to 
be  her  father.  lie  died  soon ;  and 
she  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Con- 
stable  de  Bourbon ;  and  ultimately  be- 
came the  wife  of  Francis  I.,  being 
thrown  into  the  bargain  by  Charles, 
when  settling  accounts  with  his  cap- 
tive afler  the  battle  of  Pavia.  Francis's 
death,  in  1547»  restored  her  to  the 
court  of  her  brother.  She  was  now 
broken-hearted,  and  sought  repose. 


The  other   sister  was    five   yean 
younger.     She   had   been   Qaeen  of 
Hungary,  and  her  husband  died  fuU 
thirty  years  before,   fighting  ao;ainst 
the  Turks.  She  vowed  widowhood,  and 
kept  her  vow.     She  had  an  iron  frame 
—loved  hunting  and  hawking.   Charles 
knew  her  power  and  courage,  and  to 
her  he  committed  the  government  of 
the  Low  Countries.    For  twenty  years 
she  had  held  in  an  unruly    people 
with  a  resolute  hand  ;   repressing  be* 
resy  in  all  its  Proteus  forms ;  and.  what 
was  even  more  difficult,  actually  ex- 
tracting money  from  reluctant  burgh- 
ers.     At    Charles's  abdication,    ha 
regency  was  at  an  end. 

The  entire  fleet  numbered  fifby-six 
sail.  The  vessel  in  which  Charles 
sailed  was  a  Biscayan,  of  five  hundred 
and  sixty-five  tons.  His  personal 
suite  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  fiAy 
persons.  The  queens  were  accommo- 
dated on  board  a  Flemish  vessel.  Con- 
trary winds  delayed  them ;  and,  though 
they  embarked  on  the  13th  of  Septem- 
ber, they  did  not  arrive  at  the  Spanish 
coast  till  the  aflernoon  of  the  28tb. 
They  cast  anchor  in  the  road  of  La- 
redo. The  Emperor  went  ashore  that 
evening,  and  was  joined  by  the  two 
queens  next  day. 

At  his  landing  he'was  received  by 
the  Bishop  of  Salamanca,  and  Dti- 
rango,  an  alcalde  of  the  court,  who 
were  awaiting  his  arrival.  Charles 
shrank  from  lul  public  ceremoniaL  He 
had  declined  an  invitation  from  the 
Queen  of  England  to  land  in  her  do- 
minions. ''It  cannot,  surely,"  said 
he,  "  be  agreeable  to  a  Queen  to  re- 
ceive a  visit  from  a  father-in-law,  who 
is  now  nothing  more  than  a  pri- 
vate gentleman."  But  yet  thb  is  not 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  little  pre* 
paration  that  seems  to  have  been  made 
m  Spain  for  the  arrival  of  the  fleet. 
The  matter  was,  however,  soon  reme>. 
died,  and  he  was  joined  within  a  few 
days  by  his  chamberlain.  Colonel 
Louis  Quixada,  who  had  preceded  him 
to  Spain,  but  who,  at  his  arrival,  was 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Yalladolid  :— 

"  The  presence  of  the  stout  old  soldier  was 
much  wanted.  Half  of  the  Emperor*8  peo- 
ple were  ill ;  Monsieur  Lachaulx  and  Mon- 
sieur d*Aabremont  had  tertian  and  quartan 
fevers ;  seven  or  eight  of  the  meaner  attend- 
ants were  dead ;  yet  there  were  no  docton 
to  give  any  assistance.  There  was  even  a 
difficulty  In  finding  a  priest  to  say  mass,  the 
staff  ef  physidaos  and  cbaplsins  which  had 
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hm&a   ordered  down   ftxmi  YallAdolid   not 

having  yet  been  heard  of.    Bot  for  the  well- 

Btored  larder    of  the  bishop,  there  wonid 

have  been  short  commons  at  the  royal  table. 

When  the  secretary,  Martin  Gaztelo,  wrote 

to  complain  of  these  things,  there  was  no 

courier  at   hand  to  carry  the  letter.     The 

weather  was  wet  and  tempestuous,  and  of  a 

fleet  of  ships,  laden  with  wool,  which  the 

royal  squadron  had  met  at  sea,  some  had  re~ 

tamed  dismasted  to  port,  and  others  had 

gone  to  the  bottom.     The  Flemings  were 

load  in  their  discontent,  and  very  ill-disposed 

to  penetrate  any  further  into  i|  country  so 

hungry  and  inhospitable.     The  alcalde  who 

was  charged  with  the  preparations  fur  the 

journey,  was  at  his  wit's  end,  though  hardly 

beyond   the  beginning  of  his  work.     The 

Bmperor  himself  was  ill,  and  out  of  humour 

with  the  badness  of  the  arrangements ;  but 

he  was  cheered  by  the  sight  of  his  trusty 

Quixada,  and  welcomed  him  with  much 

kindness. 

''From  the  moment  that  the  old  cam- 
paigner took  the  command,  matters  began 
to  wear  a  more  hopeful  aspect  The  day 
after  his  arrival  was  spent  in  vigorous  pre- 
liaration ;  and  in  the  morning  of  the  6th  of 
October  a  messenger  came  from  Yalladolid 
with  a  seasonable  supply  of  provisions.  That 
morning,  while  Gaztdu  penned  a  somewhat 
desponding  account  of  the  backwardness  of 
things  in  general,  Quixada  wrote  a  cheerfnl 
announcement  that  they  were  to  begin  their 
march  that  day  at  noon,  after  his  majesty 
had  dined — a  promise  which  he  managed  to 
fulfiL**— pp.  8,  9. 

Each  day's  journey  is  minutely  told. 
Charles  moved  in  a  horse-litter^  by  easy 
stages.  When  the  road  was  very  steep 
or  rugged,  this  mode  of  conveyance 
iras  Exchanged  for  a  chair  carried  by 
men.  The  scene  was  one  which  Cer- 
Tantes  might  have  described,  and  is 
not  unlike  those  we  meet  in  Don 
Quixote.  By  the  side  of  Charles  rode 
the  stout  old  chamberlain,  whose  name 
is  fiimiiiar  to  all  who  remember  the 
knight  of  the  rueful  countenance. 
He  was  the  marshal  and  quarter- 
master; on  him  all  depended.  The 
rest  followed  on  horseback,  and  moving 
hefore  all  was  the  Alcalde  Durango, 
and  with  him  five  alguazils,  with  their 
wands  of  office.  Quixada  thought  of 
his  own  dignity  and  of  the  Emperor's, 
and  was  heartily  ashamed  of  the  shabby 
alguazils  and  of  the  whole  escort;  he 
said  the  pai^  looked  like  a  convoy  of 
prisoners.  The  Emperor  was  more 
easily  pleased ;  the  tip- staves,  he  said, 
were  good  enough  for  him — ^he  would 
have  no  more  guards  of  the  household. 

The  fewer  Quixada  had  to  think  of. 


in  the  way  of  food,  far  the  better,  for 
the  commissariat  in  these  regions  was 
a  matter  of  no  light  concern,  and  all 
rested  on  the  chamberlain.  He  pro- 
vidently insisted  on  the  queens  re- 
maining  a  day's  march  behind  the  rest, 
as  otherwise  he  could  not  undertake  to 
lodge  and  feed  all.  The  queens,  also, 
were  not  as  much  disposed  to  be  pleased 
as  the  Emperor.  On  the  second  day's 
journey  the  Emperor's  party  met  Don 
Enrique  de  Guzman  coming  from 
court,  with  "a  large  stock  of  provi- 
sions, and  ample  supply  of  conserves." 
The  Emperor  tried  the  conserves, 
found  that  they  were  good  for  food 
and  pleasant  to  the  eye  —  in  short,  ex- 
cellent fasting  fare — and  he  ordered 
them  to  be  kept  apart  for  himself. 
Guzman  was  accompanied  by  Don 
Pedro  Fimentel,  gentleman  of  the 
chamber  to  the  young  prince,  Don 
Carlos  —  the  Don  Carlos  of  Schiller, 
and  Alfieri,  and  Lord  John  Russell—. 
the  hero  of  many  an  amatory  and  many 
a  spiritual  romance — ^blockhead  enough 
for  anything,  and  yet  if  he  had  any- 
thing to  say  to  the  arrangement,  it  waa 
by  no  means  ill.conceived  in  him  to 
have  sent  his  ambassador  to  the  Empe- 
ror, together  with  the  bearer  of  the  eat- 
ables. He  asked  his  grandfather  at 
what  stage  of  his  journey  he  might  at- 
tend on  him.  This  point  was  left  unde- 
cided ;  but  Guzman  and  Fimentel  did 
not  depart  on  their  return  without 
earnest  entreaties  from  the  Emperor 
that  regular  supplies  of  melons  should 
be  sent  for  his  table,  to  meet  him  at 
different  points  of  his  route.  He  also 
ordered  portable  glass  windows  to  be 

Erovided  for  the  journey  beyond  Val.. 
Ldolid,  as  the  nights  were  becoming 
already  chill.  Quixada  also  desired 
to  know  the  dimensions  of  the  apart- 
ments  provided  for  the  queens,  that 
he  might  send  forward  tapestry  for 
them.  The  dowagers  had  brought 
loads  of  tapestry  from  Flanders,  much 
of  which  still  adorn  the  royal  palaces  in 
Spain. 

Everywhere  Charles  was  visited  by 
all  that  was  distinguished  and  noble  in 
the  district.  Never  had  prince,  in  thia 
plenitude  of  power,  more  persons  desi- 
rous to  pay  their  court  than  now 
crowded  around  the  Emperor.  Cor- 
porations came  with  addresses;  bishops, 
from  him  of  Toledo  to  the  humblest 
mitred  head ;  and  those  who  would  be 
bishops  were  not  absent.  The  queens 
being  a  day's  march  behind  was  now  of 
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some  moment,  for  Charles,  when  he 
got  tired  of  his  guests,  suggested  the 
fitness  of  their  paying  their  respects  to 
the  queens,  and  a  convenient  space 
was  soon  interposed  between  him  and 
his  visitors. 

There  seems  not  the  slightest  ground 
for  the  general  statement  of  historians, 
that  Charles,  on  his  return  to  Spain, 
was  treated  with  neglect,  except  the 
accidental  circumstance  of  some  mis- 
take as  to  the  time  and  place  of  his 
landing.  At  Burgos  the  wnole  time  of 
his  stay  appears  to  have  been  one  fes- 
tival. 

When  he  left  Burgos  forValladolid  it 
was  a  happy  day  for  Quixada — a  singu- 
larly  hapm'  day — for  the  alcalde  and 
his  alguazils  were  gone,  and  Don  Fran. 
Cisco  de  Beaumont  protected  the  ca- 
valcade with  an  escort  of  cavalry.  At 
the  next  stage  where  they  rested,  the 
evening  was  distinguished  by  the  ar- 
rival of  a  supply  of  flounders.  Of 
flounders  we  are  not  supposed  to  say 
anything  uncomplimentary,  but  a  man 
threatened  with  gout  might  better  have 
£ent  them  on  with  his  ecclesiastical  vi- 
sitors to  the  queens.  The  flounders 
were  irresistible,  and  Charles  over-ate 
himself  fasting,  and  on  the  next  day's 
journey  suffered  pretty  severely  for  his 
debauch,  he  having  lefl  but  a  Flemish 
account  of  the  flounders. 

At  Torquamada,  a  town  seated 
among  vines  and  orchards,  he  was  met 
by  the  Bishop  of  Valencia.  The  bishop 
was  a  man  of  good  sense  and  good 
conduct,  had  repressed  a  formidable 
revolt,  and  for  this  service  he  had  been 
presented  by  Charles  with  his  mitre. 
He  knew  the  way  to  Charles's  heart, 
and  he  waited  on  him  with  "  a  magni- 
ficent supply  of  meat,  game,  and  fruit, 
sufficient  to  feast  the  whole  train." 

It  was  suggested  to  Charles  to  enter 
Yalladolid,  £en  the  capital  of  Spain, 
and  the  seat  of  the  Court,  by  a  pri. 
vate  road,  and  not  through  the  gate 
of  San  Pedro.  "  No  I"  said  he,  "  it 
would  be  a  shame  not  to  let  my  people 
see  me."  He  declined,  however,  a  for- 
mal reception,  made  his  entry  through 
the  usual  gate,  without  any  ostentatious 
pomp ;  and  was  received  by  Don  Car- 
los, nis  grandson,  and  by  his  daugh- 
ter, the  princess-regent,  the  widow  of 
Juan,  Prince  of  Brazil,  heir-apparent 
of  Portugal,  and  the  mother  of  that 
Sebastian  whose  strange  fate  was  the 
subject  of  so  much  sympathy,  and 
whose  return  long  afler  his  death  con- 


tinned  to  be  expected,  evm  like  tiiat 
of  the  British  Arthur. 

u  Artnmmqiie  etiftm  nib  terrls  ftrma  iBomentcm.** 

In  Spain  the  government  of  the 
country  has  often  been  wisely  admi- 
nistered by  women,  and  Jiuuina,  irtio^ 
on  her  husb<ind's  death,  had  thought 
of  retiring  to  a  nunnery,  tlie  place  of 
refuge  which  first  occurs  to  the  ima^- 
nation  in  that  most  Catholic  country, 
but  who  was  interrupted  by  her 
father  in  this  project — was  called 
on  first  by  him,  and  afterwards  by 
Philip,  to  the  high  office  of  Regent. 
Against  religious  enthusiasts  she  was 
inflexibly  severe — in  all  else  her  vice- 
reign  was  distinguished  by  good  sense 
and  moderation.  There  was  a  de- 
votional taint  in  the  blood  of  this 
line  of  Spanish  princes,  which  neo- 
tralised  all  that  was  of  good  iu  them. 
To  burn  Jews  and  persecute  Moors,  and, 
above  all,  to  extinguish  the  first  sparks 
of  heresy  was  with  them  an  imperative 
duty,  and  they  have  made  Spain  what 
Spain  is.  With  Juanna  devotion  was 
a  passion  —  the  ruling  passion  of  her 
widowed  life.  Her  recreation  during 
her  regency  was  to  retire  for  prayer 
and  scourging  to  the  convent  which 
the  Franciscans  called  their  Scdla  Cudif 
amongst  the  gloomy  rocks  and  tall 
pines  of  Abroso.  Our  own  Qneen 
Elizabeth  had  not  a  greater  horror  for 
any  of  her  maids  of  honour  becoming 
wives  than  the  Spanish  regent.  There 
was  something  more  of  meaning  in 
Juanna's  prejudice,  as  in  Spain  they 
might  at  any  moment  retire  to  con- 
vents. 

For  about  a  month  Charles  remained 
at  Yalladolid.  He  spoke  little  of  his 
future  purposes,  and  the  Flemings  who 
had  come  with  him  began  to  hope  from 
the  attention  which  he  gave  to  public 
affairs  that  he  might  possibly  give  up 
his  scheme  of  conventual  life.  Some 
visits  from  the  prior  of  Yuste,  or  San 
Yuste,  the  monastery  in  the  vicinity  of 
which  he  was  setting  up  his  tent,  sa- 
tisfied them  that  the  project  was  not 
abandoned ;  and  sometimes  with  loud 
curses,  sometimes  with  undergrowls* 
the^  cursed  the  hungry  country  into 
which  they  had  come,  and  longed  in 
their  hearts  for  the  flesh-pots  of  Flan- 
ders. 

The  Emperor  here  became  acquainted 
with  his  grandson  and  namesake,  Don 
Carlos.  The  family  madness,  it  can 
be  called  by  no  other  name^  which  for 
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the  noBt  part  had  not  manif^ted  itself 
in  those  from  whom  he  traced  his  de- 
scent at  8o  early  a  period  of  life>  seems 
ab-eady  to  have  marked  this  hero  of  not 
impossible  romance  for  her  own.     It 
is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  such  a  mind 
as   hisj   rebelling  against   everything 
that  could  be  called  authority^  gave 
itself  up  to  some  theological  figment  or 
other^  for  the  mere  purpose  of  tor- 
menting those  whom  he  found  in  a  po- 
sition of  authority  over  him^  and  tnat 
to  some  fable  arising  out  of  this  is  to 
be  ascribed  the  romance  which  would 
exalt  him  into  the  vindicator  of  liberty 
of  conscience  and  of  popular  rights. 
The  real  or  apparent  wrong  done  him 
in  afler  years,  when  his  father  married 
the  bride  intended  for  him,  was  not 
unlikely  to  have  been  a  cause^  or  a 
pretence,  in  a  mind  constituted  like 
nis — ^where  doubt  and  malignant  pas- 
sions clouded  every  perception — ^for  the 
hatred  with  which  he  regarded  his  fa- 
ther.    However  this  be,  at  the  time 
his  grandfather  saw  him  he  saw  no- 
thing  that    did    not    displease    him. 
Though  now  but  eleven  years  old  '*  he 
lived  in  a  state  of  perpetual  rebellion 
against  his  aunt."    The  old  man  re- 
commended the  best-..the  only  cure— « 
"  increased  severity  of  discipline. "   He 
expressed  strong  doubts  as  to  how  the 
boy  would  grow  up,  and  the  impres- 
sion made  on  his  grandfather's  mind 
<<i8  said  to  have  laid  the  foundation 
for  the  aversion  which  the  King  enter- 
tained towards  Carlos." 

On  the  4th  of  November  Charles 
dined  for  the  last  time  in  public,  and 
immediately  after  proceeded  on  his 
journey  to  Estremaaura.  He  seemed 
impatient  to  get  rid  of  all  ceremony, 
for  he  took  leave  at  the  camp.gate  of 
the  grandees  who  had  proposed  to  ac- 
company him  for  a  few  miles.  Each 
day's  progress  is  noted  by  our  bio- 
grapher, and  each  day  has  its  incident 
of  more  or  less  importance.  The  visit 
of  a  bishop— .the  present  of  a  dish  of 
flowers  or  of  a  basket  of  game  —  the 
application  of  hot  water  to  his  feet,  or 
hot  cushions  to  his  stomach,  is  record- 
ed. At  Medina  del  Campo  he  falls 
out  with  the  ostentatious  courtesies 
of  his  host  —  a  nobleman  of  the  high- 
est  rank — and  administers  the  strange 
rebuke  of  ordering  his  night's  lodging 
to  be  paid  for.  Short  accounts  of  this 
kind  were  not  likely  to  gratify  Spanish 
grandees,  who  reckoned  on  something 
more  than  a  discharge  as  of  an  izixu 


keeper's  bill.  If  we  understand  Span- 
ish feeling  aright,  this  could  not  have 
been  ventured  on  without  offence  not 
easily  to  be  washed  away.  While  thus 
deahng  with  his  host  at  Medina,  he 
despatched  a  chaplain  to  see  whether 
a  cnapel,  which  he  had  endowed  at 
Tordesillas  for  the  benefit  of  the  souls 
of  his  parents,  was  properly  attended- 
it  being,  it  would  seem,  as  hard  a  task 
to  keep  friars  saying  mass,  as  to  con- 
fine a  professor  in  one  of  our  own 
country  colleges  to  lecturing  a  class  of 
empty  benches.  How  the  masses  were 
said  or  sung  is  not  recorded. 

Each  league  from  Yalladolid  was 
carrying  Charles  further  from  the 
world  of  ceremonial.  On  the  third 
day's  march,  he  exclaimed,  "Thank 
God,  we  are  beyond  the  reach  of  state 
or  pageantry ;  there  are  no  more 
visits  to  be  made — ^no  more  receptions 
ofgrandees  to  be  undergone."  Leagues 
upon  leagues  they  went  through 
vast,  undulating  plains,  little  culti- 
vated, till  they  reached  the  lonely 
villa^  of  Horcajo  de  los  Torres— i 
"built  on  a  wind-swept  table-land.*' 
Charles's  spirits  became  lighter,  as  in 
these  highlands  he  breathed  a  purer 
air ;  the  weather,  too,  was  better  than 
on  the  first  days  of  his  journey.  The 
group  of  travellers  looked  less  like 
galley-slaves  going  to  their  destination; 
and  Quixada's  heart  would  have  beat 
more  equally,  if  it  were  not  that,  on 
the  same  day — the  fourth  of  their  jour- 
ney— a  courier  arrived  from  court  with 
a  supply  of  bile,  in  the  shape  of  potted 
anchovies  and  other  favourite  fish ;  and 
the  townspeople  of  Fenaranda  present- 
ed the  Emperor  with  an  offering  of 
eels,  trouts,  and  barbel,  which  the 
chamberlain  looked  on  with  dejected 
visage,  seeing  in  them  portrayed  dis. 
tinctly  to  the  bodily  eye  premonitory 
symptoms  of  gout.  They  now  ap- 
proached the  black  Moncayo  moun- 
tains ;  and  we  have  the  Emperor,  now 
with  his  chafing-dish  in  his  hand,  and 
now  sending  on  couriers  to  take  care 
that  the  apartments  in  which  he  is  to 
rest  at  nisht  shall  be  properly  aired* 
At  court  there  is  no  lack  ofanxiety  for 
his  comfort.  They  know  that  Decem- 
ber is  not  a  very  pleasant  month  for  a 
gouty  patient,  moving  along  the  back- 
bone of  the  peninsula,  however  com- 
fortably his  utter  may  be  fitted  up ; 
and  it  was  a  pleasant  hour  when  a 
courier  from  Yalladolid  came  with 
eider-down  cushions.    The  Emperor 
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was  delighted  -with  their  warmth  and 
lightness  ;  and  when  he  looked  atthem, 
he  thought  that  they  would  not  alone 
do  for  the  journey^  but  be  a  thing  of 
comfort  for  another  day,  and  would 
make  good  jackets  and  dressing-gowns 
for  his  own  use.  The  old  campaigner 
had  no  taste  for  privations. 

His  health  and  his  spirits  rose  with 
each  day  of  their  mountain  march. 
The  snowy  sierras  of  Vera  and  Bejar 
seemed  to  rebuke  his  old  life  of  war 
and  diplomacy.  There  was  peace,  and 
health,  and  purity  among  the  moun- 
tains, if  anywhere.  To  move  onward 
six  or  seven  leagues  was  the  work  of 
their  eighth  day ;  the  road  was  roush 
with  rocks,  and  in  many  parts  of  it  the 
travellers  were  dependent  on  such  aid 
as  the  mountaineers  could  give.  It  was 
night  when  the  cavalcade  reached  their 
appointed  resting-place,  at  Tornavasas. 
The  Emperor  had  actually  become 
young  upon  the  journey,  so  much  will 
a  few  days  of  exercise  do  when  the 
mind  is  at  rest.  The  banks  of  the 
Xerte  are  at  all  seasons  picturesque  \ 
but  whether  it  was  their  beauty  which 
took  the  Emperor  out  that  nfeht,  we 
will  not  determine.  Though  ne  had 
forgotten  the  cares  of  empire,  there 
were  cares  which  even  for  empire  he 
had  never  for  a  moment  laid  aside. 
On  his  arrival,  he  went  out  to  see— 
what? — ^you  have  guessed  right,  no 
doubt — the  Xerte  is  a  noble  trout- 
stream  ; — ^he  went  out  to  see  the  vil- 
lagers fishing  its  pools  by  torch.light ; 
and  he  returned  to  ''sup  heartily  on 
the  fine  trout  taken  in  this  picturesque 
spot." 

He  was  now  within  a  short  distance 
of  Xarandilla — ^the  village  in  the  neighs 
bourhood  of  Yuste  —  where  he  pur- 
posed to  remain  till  the  buildrngs, 
which  were  getting  ready  for  him  near 
the  monastery,  were  fit  for  his  recep- 
tion. To  Xarandilla  there  were  two 
roads,  one  by  Flasencia — a  road  along 
the  valley  in  which  Xarandilla  stood  ; 
the  other  a  mountain  tract  more  wild 
than  ever  German  romancer  or  poet 
dreamed  for  demon  or  witch  ridins  on 
buck-goat  or  broomstick.  But  the  Em- 
peror had  fears  of  worse  than  any  deviU 
ly  of  the  kind ;  and  he  sufiered  himself 
to  be  dragged  on  the  brink  of  frightful 
precipices,  and  through  swollen  moun- 
tain torrents,  by  peasants  with  planks 
and  poles,  who  were  able  to  push  on  the 
Utter  in  which  he  was  borne,  among 
<'  oharaui  mgged  and  iteep  at  a  broken 


staircase."    This  oould  not  have  beta 
very  pleasant.     The  SoDperor,  hov. 
ever,  bore  it  better  than  hia  Flemings, 
who  could  not  understand  what  mad- 
ness made  their  master  prefer  such  at. 
tractions  to  those  of  dike  and  ditch. 
But  why,  at  all  events,  not  take  the 
easier  route,  even  if  it  was  a  day's  march 
longer  than  that  through  this  region  of 
horrors?       Charles    had  his  reasons. 
Flasencia  was  not  withoat  its  charms 
of  landscape,  nor  without  an  interest, 
which  Charles  could  feel,  both   in  iti 
old  Roman  story  and  in  its  ecclesiastical 
structures,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
a  gouty  old  gentleman  would  have  pre- 
ferred taking  his  ease  in  such  chamber 
of  rest  as  it  might  with  certainty  have 
afforded  him  ;  but  it  was  the  seat  of 
a  bishopric,  and  there  waa  some  civic 
corporation  there  also,   and    Charles 
shrank  from  all  ceremonies  of  any  kind. 
The  mountain  road  was  less  wearisome, 
and  the  day's  journey  not  so  long,  in 
his  apprehension,  as  the  shortest  ser- 
mon  or  speech  which  he  was  likely  ts 
hear.      At  last  the  eminence  is  gained 
from  which  the  valley  was  seen  beloir 
in  all  its  beauty — ^the  beauty,  however, 
of  a  winter  day.    The  Emperor  be- 
held it  with  delight.     There  was  Pis* 
sencia.     If  its  belfries  could  be  seen, 
there  was  the  comfort  that  all  their 
tongues  were  not  in  motion  to  welcome 
and  to  mock  with  sounds  of  ioy  the 
monarch  who  wished  to  forget  his  state, 
and,  if  possible,  to  live  for  his  better  sel£ 
But  there  was  Flasencia,  the  queen 
of  that  loveljr  valley ;  there  was  Xarsn- 
dilla,  with  its  hundred  associaUons; 
scholars   had    identified  it  -^  heaven 
knows  how -.with  Homer's  Elysium. 
Here  it  was  said,  too,  that  "Sertorios 
fell  by  the  traitor  hand  of  Pimpema." 
Saintly  legend,  also,  had  consecrated 
the  spot.    In  the  seventh  century,  St. 
Magnus,  of  Ireland,  had  made  this  the 
scene  of  his  <<la8t  labours."    And,  in 
the  fourteenth,  the  reproach  that  nature 
had  done  more  than  man  for  this  happy 
valley,  was  done  away,  for  the  soil  was 
enriched  and  rendered  holy  by  the  blood 
of  fourteen  Andalusian  bishops,  which 
the  Saracens  were  generous  enough  to 
shed  to  the  perpetual  joy  of  Spain. 
The  valley  had  store  o/^  other  wealth. 
The  vine  and  the  olive  ripened  in  their 
season, «-  the  chesnut,  and  the  citroa. 
It  was  also  famous  for  its  "  magnificent 
timber;  for  the  deer,  bears,  wolyei^ 
and  all  other  animals  of  the   chase^ 
iiiuch  abounded  in  its  wooda»  andftr 
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the  delicate  trout  which  peopled  its 
mountain  waters. 

**The  Emperor  was  charmed  with   the 

aspect  of  his  promised  land.     *  Is  this  indeed 

the  vera  I'  said  be,  gazing  intently  at  the 

landscape  at  his  feet     He  then  turned  his 

eye   to  the  north,  into  the  forest-mantled 

gorge,   between  the  beetling  rocks  of  the 

Puertonuevo.  *  Now,*  he  said,  looking  back, 

as  it  were,  through  the  gates  of  the  world  he 

was  leaving,  *  I  shall  never  go  through  a 

pass  again ' —  Ya  no  paaare  otro  puerto,  Dur« 

ing  the  ascent  and  descent,  he  was  carried 

in  a  chair,  the  stout  and  vigilant  Quixada 

marching  at  his  side  with  a  pike  in  his  hand. 

They  reached  Xarandilla  before  sunset,  and 

alighted  at  the  castle  of  the  vicinity,  and 

head  of  an  ancient  branch  of  the  Toledos. 

The  Flemings  were  overcome  with  fatigue, 

and   with  disgust  at  the  obstacles  which 

every  step  put  between  themselves  and  home. 

But  all  agreed  that  the  Emperor  bore  the 

joamey  well,  and  did  not  appear  greatly 

wearied  at  its  close.     He  chose  a  bed -room 

different  from  that  allotted  to  him  by  his 

host,  and  requested  that  a  chimney  might  be 

iaunediately  added  to  the  chamber,  which  he 

was  afterwards  to  occupy." — ^p.  28. 

At  Xarandilla  Charles  remained  for 
three  months.     The  weather  was  cold 
and  stormy,  rain  fell  every  day  in 
torrentSi    and   fogs    hid    all   objects 
that  were  not  within  a  few  yards'  dis- 
tance.      Yuste  monasteiy  and  rising 
mansion  were  wrapped  in  a  mantle  of 
impenetrable    mist.      The  Flemings 
almost  hoped  that  the  dreaded  realities 
had  no  existence.    Each  day  broughty 
however,  comiers  from  Yalladolid— > 
state  papers  for  the  Emperor  —  they 
were  read  b^  Charles  with  interest  that 
every  day  increased.    The  Flemings 
were  not   without  their  hopes  that 
Charles  would  be  again  awakened  into 
active  exertion — again  *'  head  the  flock 
of  war ;"  and  their  hopes  were  not  des- 
titute of  a  reasonable  foundation.    It 
is  not  so  easy  to  give  up  the  world  aa 
we  may  imagine  it.    Jrrincesses  have 
pretty  often  retired  to  conven^  most 
often  becoming  the  founders  of  such 
establishments,  and  have  found  it  just 
as  difficult  to  break  into  proper  dis- 
dpline  the  wills  of  some  dozen  reluc- 
tant old  muds  as  to  rule  a  court.  The 
first  great  triumph,  that  which  would 
render  all  others  easy,  is  that  last  at- 
tempted, and  therefore  seldom  attained 
-.the  triumph  over  the  enemy  within.^ 
the  unruly  temper  which  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  is  that  which  dissatisfies 
persons  with  the  oondition  of  ItHi  in 


which  they  find  themselves,  and  which 
would  render  any  other  as  little  to- 
lerable. 

The  World,  the  Flesh,  and  the  Devil, 
were  with  Charles  in  his  retirement. 
The  World  made  itself  heard  and  known 
by  daily  couriers  from  Valladolid,  ask- 
ing   the  Emperor's    advice.     Not  a 
trumpet  was  blown  in  Europe,  not  a 
gun  fired,  that  had  not  its  echo  among 
the  mountains,  which   he  had  vainly 
thought  to  interpose  between  him  and 
the  cares  of  life.     The  Flesh  did  not 
assail  the  old  man  in  the  forms  in 
which  its  seductions,  if  we  are  to  believe 
ancient  legends,  manifested  themselves 
to  maniac  monks,  peopling  the  desert 
with  strange  phantoms  of  beauty.     It 
came  to  him  with  the  more  alluring 
attractions  of  ''sod  beef,  roast  mut- 
ton, and  baked  hare."    The  Empe- 
ror's heart   was   oflen  far   away    in 
Flanders,  and  with  the  class  of  good 
things  of  which   there  were  no  bet- 
ter judges  than  the  Flemings ;  but  even 
while  in  Flanders  he  was  often  indebted 
to  Spain  for  such  delicacies  as  it  could 
supply.     The  hams  of  Estremadura 
were  such  that  it  required  the  chestnuts 
or  acorns  of  Spain  to  create ;  and  be- 
tween   matins  and  vesper-song,    the 
Emperor's  thoughts  dwelt  upon  some 
partridges  of  Zama  which  the  Count  of 
Ostomo  had  once  sent  him.     His  se- 
cretary  was  called  and   questioned. 
Could  not  such  partridges  be  again 
procured  ?    During  masses  for  his  mo- 
ther's  soul,  other  thoughts  would  arise. 
''  The  Marquess  of  Denia,"  said  the 
Emperor,  "  must  have  the  receipt  for 
those  sausages  which  the  good  Queen 
Juanna,  now  in  gloiy,  used  to  pride 
herself  in  making,  in  the  Flemish  fa- 
shion, in  Tordenllas."    When  it  was 
known  how  the  Emperor's  heart  was 
affected    to  these  creature -comforts, 
the  larder  was  soon  replenished.     The 
Count  of  Oropesa  sent  game;  the  ArcL. 
bishop  of  Zaragossa  sent  an  ofiering  of 
fattea  calves ;  the  Archbishop  of  To- 
ledo and  the  Duchess  of  Frius  were 
generous  of  their  venison,  fruit,  and 
preserves;  and  Seville  and  Portugal 
were  so  liberal  in  their  supplies  of  all 
kinds,  as  plainly  to  show  that  the  Em- 
peror's real  power  had  not  diminished 
with  his  throwing  aside  the  trappings 
of  ceremony.      But  the  fast  days  of 
the  Church  were  to  be  provided  for, 
and  Charles  fasted  like  an  Emperor. 
O  Flesh,  Flesh,  how  wert  thou  Fishified  1 
f^The  weekly  ootirier  from  Yalladolid 
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to  Lubon  was  ordered  to  change  his 
route,  that  he  might  bring,  every 
Thursday,  a  provision  of  eels  and 
other  rich  fish  {pescado  grueso)  for 
Friday's  fast.  There  was  a  constant 
demand  for  anchovies,  tunny,  and 
other  potted  fish^  and  sometimes  a 
complaint  that  the  trouts  of  the  country 
were  too  small."  If  the  World  and  the 
Flesh  (or  fish,  into  which  it  was  occa- 
sionally transmuted)  were  struggling 
for  the  soul  of  the  Emperor,  be  sure 
that  the  Devil  was  busy  m  claiming  his 
share  ;  and  in  what  guise  did  the  de- 
vil appear?  Did  he  come  as  devil 
confessed  or  as  conjuror  ?  Came  he  as 
heretic  or  as  inquisitor  ?  Did  he  come 
suggesting  subtle  doubts  —  wicked 
whispers,  that  make  the  heart  as  dry 
as  dust— or  did  he  come  stifling  every 
breathing  of  conscience,  and,  searing 
every  feeling  of  man*s  nature  as  with  the 
brand  of  Dominic  ?  Therewas  an  old 
Pope,  of  whom  much  that  is  good  is 
told,  and  much  that  is  bad,  and  both 
truly;  and  Charles  thought  that,  if 
ever  devil  assumed  bodily  form,  Ca- 
rafia  was  the  Devil.  We  like  many  of 
these  old  Popes,  and  those  are  not 
least  to  be  venerated  whose  struggle 
was  most  vehement  with  kings  and 
kaisers,  and  the  crowned  serpents 
whose  spiritual  wickedness  has  polluted 
the  high  places  of  the  earth.  John 
JPeter  Carafia,  who  reigned  under  the 
name  of  Paul  lY.,  was  a  man  of  noble 
birth  — the  Carafias  of  Naples  trace 
their  descent  from  the  Sismondis  of 
Pisa.  The  circumstances  in  which 
Carafik's  early  years  were  passed  made 
the  Church  his  natural  destination. 
His  paternal  uncle  was  a  cardinal,  and 
Car^a  was  early  sent  as  internuncio 
to  England,  and  afterwards  to  Spain. 
He  had  been  in  Spain  in  Ferdinand's 
days,  and  also  with  Charles.  Charles 
gave  him  some  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ment, and  made  him  one  of  his  council. 
Of  Caraffa's  orthodoxy,  in  those  days 
when  the  orthodoxy  of  many  was 
shaken,  there  was  little  doubt ;  of  his 
learning  there  was  none.  That  he  had 
small  regard  for  such  objects  as  influ- 
ence, or  are  supposed  to  influence  most 
men,  seemed  to  be  proved  by  his  giving 
up  his  livings,  and  retiring  to  ^nice, 
for  the  purpose  of  residing  with  some 
religious  order  there.  One  strong 
feehng  seemed  to  possess  and  over- 
master his  mind  —  his  hatred  of  he- 
resy. We  almost  think  he  must 
have  felt  that  in  argument  the  reform* 


ers  of  the  Church  were  too  muxy  for 
him,  so  determinedly  did  he  x^esort 
to  fire  and  sword,  and  so  stran^y  did 
he  contrive,  even  from  the  Scni>tiire8, 
to  justify  this  course.  Persecution  we 
believe  to  be  as  often  resorted  to  (or  the 
purpose  of  stifling  one's  own  doubts  aa 
for  any  other  reason.  If,  however, 
Carafla  doubted,  thero  was  an  outer 
cloak  of  zeal  which  hid  from  others 
any  throbbings  of  the  heart ;  and  no 
Covenanter  was  ever  more  ready  with 
a  text  or  a  parable  to  prove  how  pious 
a  thing  it  was  to  root  out  Philistine  or 
Amalekite.  The  Inquisition,  which 
had  not  yet  been  admitted  into  many 
of  the  Italian  States,  was,  in  his  ear- 
liest days,  regarded  by  Carafia  as 
affording  the  best  security  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  faith,  and  we  are  told 
that  he  was  fond  of  repeating,  with  this 
reference,  the  verse  — "Jn  matmiimo 
interficiebam  omnes  pencatores  tenw; 
ut  autperderem  de  civitate  Dei  omnes 
operafites  itiiquUatem,'*  A  story  is  toid» 
on  sufiicient  authority,  of  CaraflSi.  A 
friend  of  his,  Flaminio,  had  fallen 
into  heresy.  Carafla  reconverted  htm. 
When  d}dng,  Flaminio  asked  the 
attending  priest  for  the  sacrament  s» 
repeated  the  creeds  and  authorised 
formulas,  said  he  agreed  in  all  things 
with  the  orthodox  Roman  Church^ 
*'  In  cufus  grendo  mori  feliduM  est 
yuam  (df  itntio  nasci."  Carafia  was 
m  the  room,  but  not  seen  by  the 
dying  man,  and  whispered  the  priest 
to  question  him  on  the  subject  of 
Transuh^tantiation.  This  was  a  test 
question,  not  only  for  the  reaacMis 
which  would  first  occur  to  a  mo- 
dem, but  for  others,  at  that  particu- 
lar period  likely  to  be  felt  as  even  of 
greater  strength,  and  by  which  Carafia 
nimselfwas  not  unlikely  to  be  affected. 
Whether  the  thought  conveyed  by  the 
word  could  be  communicated  by  any 
Latin  periphrasis  which  would  not 
be  felt  as  \)arbarou8  by  the  writers 
of  the  Augustan  age,  is  a  ques- 
tion which  we  will  not  undertake  to 
answer ;  but  the  word  itself  was  a  word 
of  Church  Latin.  The  coinage  of  a 
later  day,  it  bore  not  the  ima^  and 
superscription  of  C»sar.  Would  not 
the  fastidious  scholar  be  "  purist " 
enough  to  reject  any  spiritual  medicine 
so  made  up  and  so  labelled?  Will 
he  swallow  the  draught  if  you  call 
it  by  its  name?  There  was  reason* 
able  ground  for  the  fear,  and  the  expe- 
ximeat  was  a  bold  one.  Camfiiiwisoecl 
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his  friend  to  die  in  the  odour  of  sanctity ; 
and  of  the  heretics  he  feared  and  said 
that  they  were«  for  the  most  part, 
"putidi  elegaatulu"  The  bold  expe- 
riment was  perfectly  successful  —  the 
hard  word  broke  no  teeth,  nor  did  it 
stick  in  Flaminio*s  throat,  as  was  very 
much  to  be  feared.  When  the  suffer, 
ing  man  had  pronounced  it  distinctly, 
Caraffa  showed  himselfi  and  remiuned 
with  his  friend  till  he  died.* 

Through  the  pontificate  of  Paul  III. 
and  of  Leo  A.,  indeed  through  his 
-whole  life,  till  he  was  himself  elected 
Pope,  Garaffa's  habits  were  those  of 
a  recluse  student.  Paul  III.,  who 
gave  him  his  cardinal's  hat,  succeeded 
in  making  him  resume  his  ecclesiastical 
preferments,  which  ho  had  renounced, 
or  wished  to  renounce,  when  he  gave 
himself  to  the  Theatines,  the  religious 
order  with  whom  he  had  associated 
himself  and  whose  name  was  taken 
from  his  bishopric.  By  Paul  III.  he 
was  consulted  on  the  means  of  destroy* 
ing  heresy ;  and  perhaps  the  tyrannical 
character  of  the  man  was  that  which 
made  him  think  what  seemed  the 
shortest  course,  that  of  £re  and  fagot 
for  subjects,  of  excommunication  for 
kings,  and  interdicts  for  kingdoms,  the 
best*  It  is  strange  how  men  miscal- 
culate. Caraffa  was  probably  chosen  as 
Pope,  because  being  seventy-nine  years 
of  age  it  was  supposed  that  little  of 
change  could  be  contemplated  by  a  man 
supposed  to  be  unambitious,  or  efiected 
by  a  man  known  to  be  old ;  that  things 
for  his  time,  at  least,  would  go  on  as 
he  found  them.  None  of  the  candidates 
were  greatly  displeased  at  the  election 
of  a  man  whose  extreme  age  left  them 
the  chance,  not  very  remote,  of  succeed- 
ingin  the  object  of  their  ambition.  Those 
who  expected  from  the  old  cardinal  any- 
thing of  a  mild  reign  were  soon  disap- 
pointed ;  those  who  thought  that  am- 
bition had  no  place  in  his  heart  knew 
not  what  to  make  of  the  way  in  which 
his  pontificate  opened.  When  asked 
as  to  the  arrangements  of  his  house- 
hold^—'' Let  them  be  on  the  most  mag- 
nificent scale,  as  becomes  a  Pope." 
His  coronation  was  conducted  with 
more  than  usual  splendour,  and  for  a 
little  while  it  did  not  seem  impossible 
that  he  should  be  popular.  The  old 
arts  of  ingratiating  the  prince  with  the 


people  were  not  neglected;  largesses 
of  com  were,  as  in  the  days  of  the 
Roman  empire,  and  often  since,  la« 
vishly  distributed. 

We  cannot  enter  into  the  history  of 
this  short  pontificate,  which  did  more 
to  disturb  the  relations  of  Europe  than 
all  that  had  been  done  by  the  Popes  since 
the  days  of  Gregory  VII.  The  Pope, 
we  have  said,  was  a  member  of  an  an. 
cient  house,  his  nephews  were  ambi- 
tious, and  to  them  ne  at  first  confided 
every  thing.  A  treaty  was  proposed 
between  the  Pope  and  France,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  was  to  seize  and  partition 
the  Austrian  possessions  in  Italy.  Tus- 
cany was  to  be  given  its  old  republican 
form  of  government.  Naples  to  be 
given  to  a  son  of  the  king  of  France, 
first,  however,  reserving  a  portion  to 
be  annexed  to  the  patrimony  of  the 
Church,  and  securing  out  of  the  spoils 
princely  establishments  for  the  Pope's 
nephews.  There  was  so  much  of 
imprudence  in  this  treaty,  by  which 
the  skin  of  the  bear  was  covenanted  to 
be  divided  before  the  bear  was  caught, 
that  although  it  was  received  with  fa* 
vour  in  France,  the  old  Pope 

"  Bftck  recoUedf  be  knew  not  why, 
£y*n  at  the  soand  himself  had  made.** 

The  secret  treaty  represented  nu 
ther  the  feelings  of  those  about  the 
Pope  than  of  the  Pope  himself,  and  it 
is  not  surprising  that  he  should  have 
on  reflection  felt  that  a  project  which 
looked  well  in  statement  was  one  not 
very  easy  of  execution.  His  nephews, 
whose  chance  of  such  a  brilliant  provi- 
sion as  its  possible  success  might  give 
depended  on  the  old  man's  tenure  of 
life,  might  think  the  effort  worth  mak- 
ing, and  they  did  what  they  could  to 
force  it  upon  the  Pope.  An  incident, 
which  touched  him  more  nearly  put 
an  end  to  doubt,  and  made  him  sign 
the  treaty. 

The  grant  of  toleration  at  the  Diet 
of  Augsburg  to  the  Protestants,  came 
in  time  to  awaken  every  acquired  pas- 
sion of  this  haughty  and  imperious 
mind.  What  ? — ^laymen  to  define  and 
decide  questions  as  to  religious  mat. 
ters  I — Theindulgencegiven  to  the  Pro- 
testants he  regarded  as  impious,  and 
he  called  on  the  Emperor,  and  the 
King  of  the  Romans,  insisting  that 
the  Beoe49S  of  the  Diet  which  presumed 


*  This  story  is  told  by  Menus  Matte&iladus.    De  Vita  Pauli  17.    Collectanea.    Golonin 
Ubiomm,  1612. 
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in  tbis  way»  flfaonid  be  declared  void. 
The  thunders  of  excommunication 
were  threatened,  and  Paul  was  not  a 
man  to  yield  to  any  of  those  con- 
siderations of  worldly  prudence  which 
have  been  supposed  often  to  have 
weighed  with  the  depositaries  of  pon- 
tifical power.  The  tempest  had  not 
spent  Its  strength  at  the  time  when 
Charles  laid  down  his  royal  and  impe- 
rial crowns.  Paul  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge Ferdinand  as  Emperor,  as  he  had 
accepted  the  empire  without  consult- 
ing him,  and  he  affirmed  that  his  right 
depended  on  its  recognition  by  the 
Holy  See.  He  dismissed  from  Kome 
Ferdinand's  ambassador,  and  the  result 
was,  that  neither  Ferdinand  nor  any 
succeeding  German  Emperor  was  ever 
crowned  at  Rome.  The  truce  of  five 
years  entered  into  between  Charles  and 
the  King  of  France,  on  the  eve  of 
Charles's  abdication,  incensed  the  Pope 
equally  with  all.  But  the  effects  of  his 
rage  first  fell  on  Philip,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings arising  out  of  it  occupied  and 
distracted  Charles  during  the  last  years 
of  his  life. 

The  forbearance  of  Philip,  when  the 
fortune  of  arms  bad  plac^  the  Pope 
and  the  French  King  successively  in 
his  power,  were  among  the  circum- 
stances which  most  distressed  the  old 
Emperor  in  his  retreat. 

Caraffa  has  detained  us  too  long  from 
our  proper  subject.  Our  readers  have 
already  seen  enough  of  Charles's  house- 
hold, to  be  able  to  appreciate  the  ac- 
counts which,  probably  originating  in 
fancy  pictures  of  declaimers,  whose 
object  was  to  contrast  the  splendour 
which  Charles  voluntarily  abandoned, 
with  the  ri<!ours  of  monastic  life,  re- 
presented  his  earnest  vigils  and  austere 
fasts.  The  number  of  his  attendants 
was  reduced  in  each  successive  account, 
till  the  most  generous  allowance  re- 
presented them  as  twelve.  Four  is  more 
frequently  stated.  These  representa* 
lions  have  been  repeated  by  Robertson 
and  by  Sismondi.  It  is  pretty  certain^ 
that— reduce  them  yet  lower,  and  the 
comforts  of  Charles  would  have  been 
increased ;  but  in  addition  to  his  eccle- 
siastical staff  of  chaplains,  some  sixty 
person  s  of  one  rank  or  other.-incl  uding, 
probably,  detectives  of  the  Inquisition 
.^kept  watch  and  ward  in  the  precincts 
of  what  was  called  the  Palace.  Charles 
was  still  Emperor,  as  his  abdication 
had  not  been  formally  accepted  by  the 
Diet;  and  even  as  to  Spain,  thera 


being  many  ^fficultiofly  Ghailes  wu 
entreated  to  meet  in  person  the  Cortes, 
as  it  was  apprehended  that  oppositioa 
might  be  made  to  any  grant  of  monet, 
on  the  ground  of  Philip  not  having  jet 
returned,  or  been  formally  reoosnised 
as  king.  Charles  had  abdicated  ;  he 
longed  to  retire,  but  bnsiness  s^  kept 
him  entangled  in  its  meshes. 

Of  his  household,  we  have  already 
mentioned  Quixada  —  the  controUff 
and  major  domo.  His  chaplain,  a  man 
of  his  own  age,  was  bom  in  1500,  in 
Ghent.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  was 
sent  to  Zaragossa,  made  his  way  in 
some  cap&city  of  poor  scholar,  to  Sa- 
lamanca.  At  thirty-six,  returned  to 
Zaragossa,  and  took  the  habit  of  St 
Jerome.  He  had  the  aecomplishmenti 
and    the     character     of    a    popular 

Ereacher.  Charles  took  a  fancy  to 
im;  he  had  gone  on  the  part  of  the 
Emperor,  as  his  theologian,  to  ^ 
Council  of  Trent,  and  now  returned, 
in  pursuit  of  a  bishopric,  at  the  dean 
of  the  Emperor.  When  Charles  was 
app6inting  him  to  the  office  of  director 
of  his  conscience,  the  wily  divine  &lt 
that  it  would  be  no  fitting  compliment 
to  seem  to  regard  the  ofiice  as  a  sine- 
cure. He  seems,  however,  in  his  re* 
ply,  to  have  overacted  his  part.  )Vli^° 
ne  spoke  of  the  weighty  responsibility 
of  ms  duty,  "Never  fear,"  said  Char- 
les :  "  before  I  left  Flanders,  five  doc- 
tors  were  engaged  for  a  whole  ^ear  lo 
easing  my  conscience,  so  yoa  will  have 
nothing  to  answer  for  but  what  hap- 
pens here." 

Mr.  Stirling  gives  an  admirable  pic« 
ture  of  Quixada,  for  which  we  wish 
we  had  room.  In  many  of  its  traits 
it  reminds  us  of  the  immortal  knight 
of  Cervantes.  The  secretary  is  then 
described,  or  rather  named — for  of 
him  little  is  known  but  his  name— 
Martin  Gaztelu.  Then  comes  Van 
Male,  a  man  of  letters,  connected  ia 
some  undefined  relation  with  the  esta* 
blishment.  Poor  Van  Male!  Those 
who  have  houses  and  land  have  in- 
vented proverbs  to  console  those  who 
have  neither,  which  state  how  moch 
better  oif  they  are  with  learning  ^ 
their  sole  inheritance.  Van  Male  bad 
the  opportunity  of  judging.  He  was 
born  at  Bruges;  a  man  of  good  family* 
but  himself  without  anyUiing.  H^ 
went  to  Spain  to  seek  his  fortune  with 
the  Duke  of  Alba,  an  iron  soldier,  who 
cherished  the  arts  of  peace  with  a  dis- 
cerning love  Tery  rare  in    ' 
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and  his  oonntry.  How  employed  by 
him  does  not  appear  ;  probably  as  se- 
cretary. Van  male  toouvht  of  the 
Churchfbut  never  received  the  tonsure. 
He  translated  into  Latin  *'D*Avila'8 
Commentaries  on  the  Wars  in  Ger. 
many/'  with  some  expectations  of  pre- 
ferment through  D'Avila's  interest^ 
which  were  not  realised.  He,  however^ 
foond  himself  in  1550,  connected  with 
the  imperial  household,  as  barbero,  or 
gentleman  of  the  imperial  chamber  of 
uie  second  class. 

Charles  was  fond  of  Van  Male.  The 
Emperor  had  some  taste  for  letters, 
bat  his  information  was  necessarily  de- 
ficient, and  Van  Male  was  always  at 
hand  to  supply  what  was  wanted. 
Charles  wrote  a  memoir  of  his  cam- 
paigns; Van  Male — "Malineus,"  he 
called  it — translated  the  Emperor's 
French  into  Latin. 

This  was  not  Charles's  only  attempt 
at  authorship ;  he  was  amused  by  an 
old  allegorical  poem  in  praise  or  the 
Dukes  of  Burgundy,  and  he  translated 
it  into  Castilian  prose.  Acuna,  "  a  sol- 
dier poet,"  was  ordered  to  turn  this  into 
rhjrme,  and  the  rhymes  went  well. 
Charles  was  delighted,  and  seemed  to 
himself  to  combine  all  the  claims  to 
distinction  of  the  original  author,  and 
of  the  gallant  esquire  whose  rhymes 
-were  to  introduce  the  work  to  the 
Spanish  world.  Charles  longed  to  have 
it  in  print,  and  printed  it  must  be. 
Van  Male  would  see  it  through  the 
press-^poor  Van  Male  would,  if  he 
could,  decline  the  honour.  No;  Charles 
would  have  it  so.  *'  It  would,"  he  said, 
"make  poor  Male's  fortune;"  and 
D'Avila  said  that  it  would  yield  a  pro- 
fit  of  hve  hundred  crowns.  **  Well," 
said  Charles,  **it  is  right  that  Wil- 
liam" (so  he  called  Van  Male)  ''should 
reap  the  harvest."  The  book  was 
printed,  and  at  Van  Male's  expense. 
When  Charles  was  meditating  his  re- 
treat, he  thought  of  Van  Male,  and 
brought  him  and  his  family — for  William 
had  tound  time  to  marry,  and  a  woman 
to  marry  him — to  Yuste. 

The  physician  who  was  to  wind 
up  the  decaying  machinery  of  poor 
Charles's  frame  is  mentioned.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  skilful  and  atten- 
tive; but  gout,  aided  by  Charles's 
habits  of  life,  was  too  much  for  him  to 
contend  with.  We  have  also  an  account 
ofTorriano,  the  great  mechanician,  who 
occupied  himself  in  making  clocks  and 
wataiee  for  Charles^  and  thus  amused 


his  retirement.  Among  the  visitors  of 
Charles  was  a  remarkable  man,  whom 
we  must  find  some  future  opportunity 
of  bringing  more  fully  before  our  read- 
ers :  this  was  Francisco  Borja.  Boija 
was  a  descendant  of  the  housts  of  Arra* 
gon ;  he  was  a  man  of  singular  accom- 
plishments of  every  kindZ-acquainted 
with  polite  letters — a  great  mathemati- 
cian— a  distinguished  soldier — at  all 
times  a  thoughtful  and  religious  man. 
When  the  Empress  Isabella  died,  it 
became  Borja's  duty  to  attend  the  body 
from  Toledo  to  Granada,  and  to  identify 
the  body  before  it  was  laid  in  the  grave. 
When  the  coffin  was  opened,  for  the 
purpose  of  his  seeing  it,  the  progress 
of  decay  had  advanced  so  far  that  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  make  oath 
in  the  usual  form.  This  incident  forc- 
ing upon  him  the  feeling  of  mortality, 
and  of  the  nothingness  of  life — if  there 
were  no  world  beyond  this — he  deter- 
mined to  stand  the  remainder  of  his 
time  on  earth  in  earnest  preparation 
for  eternity.  He  was  at  the  time  twen- 
ty-nine years  of  age;  his  wife  died  soon 
after,  and  the  cords  that  tied  him  to 
society  were  thus  broken.  He  was 
Duke  of  Gandia;  and  he  erected  on 
his  paternal  estate  a  Jesuit  establish- 
ment— the  first  of  the  kind  in  Europe. 
Having  married  his  eldest  son  and  nis 
two  daughters,  he  put  his  afiairs  in 
order,  and  redred  to  the  young  and 
still  struggling  society  of  Ignatius 
Loyola.  In  1548,  he  became  Father 
Francis  of  the  Company  of  Jesus- 
Father  Francis  the  Sinner,  as  he  called 
himself. 

When  Charles  first  entertained  the 
design  of  renouncing  the  cares  of  em- 
pire, he  had  confided  the  secret  to 
Borja.  Years  aflerwards,  when  the 
once  brilliant  Duke  of  Gandia  had  as- 
sumed the  robe  of  the  Jesuit,  Don 
Luis  of  Portugal  told  him  of  his  desire 
to  join  the  society.  When  Queen 
Juanna  was  dying,  it  was  Borja  that 
administered  to  her  the  last  sacraments ; 
and  now  on  the  eve  of  Charles's  de- 
parture for  Yuste,  Borja  visited  him 
at  Xarandilla.  It  was  a  strange  meet- 
ing. Borja,  now  forty-eight  years  of 
age,  having  for  several  years  since  the 

Eeriod  when  he  and  Charles  last  met, 
een  engaged  in  a  course  of  life — not, 
surely,  less  active,  but  how  wholly  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  then  occupied 
him ;  and  Charles,  removing  from  the 
pressure  of  business,  seeking  a  spot 
wherein  to  have,  if  possible,  a  &w 
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years — ^perbaps  but  a  few  montha,  or 
dai^  of  rest,  and  to  die. 

The  letters  of  Quixada  enable  Mr. 
Stirling  to  tell  us,  that  on  several  da^s 
of  Decenibery  1556,  Borja  was  admit- 
ted to  long  audiences  of  the  Emperor ; 
but  as  the  Emperor  and  he  were  alone, 
the  correspondence  from  Xarandilla 
gives  no  account  of  their  conversations. 
This  is  supplied  by  Ribadeneira,  from 
whom  we  learn  how  Borja,  fearing  that 
Charles  would  urge  him  to  leave  the 
fraternity  of  Jesuits  for  that  of  St. 
Jerome,  recounted  to  the  Emperor  the 
steps  by  which  he  was  led,  under  pro- 
vidential guidance,  to  join  the  former. 
Borja's  visit  was  of  five  days.  Another 
of  Charles's  old  friends  was  now  his 
neij>[hbour  in  Estremadura,  and  was  a 
welcome  visitor  at  Xarandilla.  Don 
Luis  D'Avila  had  done  good  service 
in  his  day  at  Metz  and  at  Tunis,  and 
was  rewarded  with  high  honours ;  with 
which,  and  with  six  skulls  of  the  virgins 
of  Cologne,  presented  to  him  by  the 
grateful  Elector,  he  returned  to  .  Pla- 
sencia,  to  share  the  honours  with  the 
wealthy  heiress  of  Fadrique  de  Zuniga^ 
Marquess  of  Mirabel,  and  to  place  the 
skulls  in  the  high  Zuniga  Chapel,  in 
the  Church  of  San  Vicente.  D'Avila 
was  the  author  whose  commentaries  on 
Charles's  wars  Van  Male  had  translat- 
ed. Some  years  afterwards  they  were 
translated  into  German  by  a  Duke  of 
Brunswick.  The  writers  of  contempo- 
rary  history  have  sometimes  a  hard 
eard  to  play.  Albert,  Marquis  of 
Brandenburgh,  challenged  the  author 
to  maintain  the  truth  of  his  narrative 
by  the  sword ;  the  duel,  however,  was 
forbidden  by  the  Emperor  and  by  the 
Diet. 

There  were  archbishops  and  bishops 
who  might  be  expected  to  visit  the 
Emperor;    he  of  Toledo   had  been 

flven  that  see  bv  Charles,  but  he  was 
uildin^a  chapel,  and  could  not  come. 
He  of  Fkisencia  had  the  gout;  and 
Charles  knew  that  the  imperial  and 
episcopal  plague  is  one  which  may  rea- 
sonably keep  a  man  at  home.  Charles 
received  both  prelates*  excuses  gra- 
ciously, and  said  to  Quixada  Uiat 
<<  neither  of  them  were  persons  much 
to  his  liking." 

The  exatement,  and  the  change  of 
air  and  scene,  were  probably  service- 
able to  Chnrles;  he  appears  to  have 
had  less  gout  than  usual.  In  fine 
weather,  he  walked  out  with  his  fowl. 
iDg.piece  in  his  hand;  but  it  is  not 


probable  that  he  made  mudi  use  of  it, 
as  his  fineers  were  the  parts  most  oikn 
aficcted  by  gout.  When  sent  by  a 
lady  a  present  of  ^loTes,  finding  bis 
hands  swollen,  he  said,—"  If  she  sends 
gloves,  she  had  better  send  hands  to 
put  them  on."  At  the  close  of  tlie 
year,  however,  his  knees  and  shoulders 
were  attacked,  and  he  was  confined  to 
his  bed  for  a  week ;  his  appetite  was 
still  as  active  as  ever.  '*  Shut  yoor 
mouth,"  said  Quixada*  in  a  tone  wortbj 
of  Sancho,  ''shut  your  mouth,  and  the 
gout  will  get  well."  In  the  first  week 
of  February,  the  Emperor  bad  suffi- 
ciently recovered  to  proceed  to  Taste. 
At  '*  three  o'clock,  the  Count  of  Oro. 
pesa  and  the  attendants  mounted  their 
norses,  and  crossing  the  leafless  forest, 
in  two  hours  the  cavalcade  halted  at  tiie 
gates  of  Yuste." 

He  was  received  by  the  prior,  apd 
on  alighting,  was  placed  in  a  chair, 
and  carried  to  the  door  of  the  church. 
<' At  the  threshold,  he  waa  met  by  tlie 
brotherhood  in  procession,  chanting 
the  Te  Deum  to  the  music  of  the 
organ;"  the  altar  was  lit  up>  viA, 
after  Charles  had  returned  thanks  to 
Grod  for  the  termination  of  his  journey, 
the  vesper  service  of  the  Feast  oi  S^ 
Bias  commenced. 

After  the  service,  the  Emperor  was 
welcomed  with  a  speech  from  the  Prior, 
of  which  the  only  record  that  remains 
is,  that  he  was  addressed  as  <' your  pa- 
ternity."    Even  in  the  monastery  of 
St.  Jerome,  at  Yuste,  there  were  those 
who  felt  shocked  at  the  phrase,  as  not 
sufiiciently  deferential;  and  one  of  the 
friars  suggested  the  word  "  majesty," 
as  likely  to  fall  more  pleasantly  on  the 
ex.imperial  ear.     ''  The  orator  next 
presented  his  friars  to  their  new  bro- 
ther, each  kissing  his  hand,  and  re- 
ceiving his  paternal  embrace."    The 
portion  of  the  Emperor's  suite  whose 
services  were  to  terminate  with  his 
residence  at  Xarandilla,  now  raised  a 
wail  which  expressed   sincere  grief. 
The  Emperor  next  was  shown  the  con- 
vent and  the  ceUs  of  the  brethren, 
and  then  retired  <'  to  sup  in  his  new 
home,  and  enjoy  the  repose  which  had 
been  so  long  the  dream  of  his  life." 

The  monastery  of  Yuste  had  its  own 
story — its  heroes  and  its  saints;  the 
Spanish  order  of  St.  Jerome,  to  which 
it  belonged,  was  instituted  in  1374i  and 
soon  spread  far  and  wide  throughoat 
Spain.  The  habit  was  a  white  wooUen 
tunic,  a  leather  belt^  and  a  brown 
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wooUen  scapolary  and  mantle.   Every- 
Mrhere  the  Jeromites  made  their  way. 
Xheir  rule  forbade  mcndicanoy^  and  to 
this  may  be  ascribed  the  noble  build- 
ings  and  permanent  establishments  of 
the  order.     The  hospitalities  and  the 
charities  of  the  Jeromites  were  exem- 
plary ;  in  learning  or  eloquence  they 
never  attained  the  reputation  of  the 
Dominicans  or  Benedictines.  With  the 
new  order  of  Jesuits  they  were  abso- 
lutely at  war,  and  freely  applied  the 
passages   in    the    prophetic    writings 
w^hich  Protestant  Keformers  are  fond  of 
using  in  their  controversy  with  Rome^ 
to  the  innovations  of  the  followers  of 
Lioyola.  The  lady  in  the  scarlet  mantle^ 
and  the  cup   of  abominations   with 
"wliich  she  mtozicated  the  rulers  of 
the  earthy  were  but  types  of  the  spi- 
ritual  seductions    used  by  this  new 
society.      Before^  however,  Ignatius 
arosci  the  Jeromites  had  made  cood 
their   way.      Among    the    establish. 
ments  in  the  diocese  of  Plasencia,  was 
the  monastery  of  Yuste.     The  poor 
men  had  scarce  built  their  cells,  when 
the    bishop    thought  to  destroy   the 
swarm ;    Count    Oropesa,    however, 
provided  an  endowment  for  the  per- 
manent support  of  a  prior  and  twelve 
brethren,    and    the    monastery   was 
erected.     Among  the  brethren  set- 
tled there  at  the  time  of  Charles,  was 
one  who  showed  some  talents  for  ar- 
chitecture— Fray  Antonio  de  Yilla- 
castin;  he  had  been  often  employed 
in  buildings  for  monasteries  of  the 
order.     "  In  the  Toledan  nunnery  of 
San  Pablo,  the  operations  were  so 
extensive,  that  he  was  at  work  there 
for  several  years,*'  and  his  biographer 
mentions,  in  his  praise,  that  when  his 
duties  ended,  he  maintained  no  in- 
tercourse with  the  nuns,  *'  nor  ever  re- 
ceived any  billets  from  them — a  snare 
from  which  a  friar  so  placed  seldom 
escapes."    Ortega,  the  general  of  the 
order,  whose  own  residence  was  at 
Yuste,  appointed  Yillacastin  as  master 
of  the  works  for  Charles,  and   the 
buildings  were  now  completed  to  his 
satisfaction.  Yillacastin  was  thus  ^'un- 
consciously  training  himself  for  one  of 
the  most  important  posts  ever  filled  in 
the  world  of  art  by  a  Spanish  monk— . 
that  of  master  and  surveyor  of  the  works 
at  the  palace-monastery  of  the  Escu- 
rial."  The  dead  worthies  of  Yuste  were, 
however,  more  valued  than  any  then 
living.  They  had  a  legend  of  Fray  Juan 
dc  Xeres,  who  was  distinguished  by  the 
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giftof  8econd-sieht,and  who  was  nursed 
upon  his  death-bed  by  the  eleven 
thousand  virgins ;  and  Fray  Roderigo 
de  Cazeres  was  received  into  heaven 
by  the  Virgin  herself,  who  appeared^ 
on  the  Eve  of  her  Assumption,  to  the 
dying  man,  in  visible  beauty  and  glorv* 
We  must  give  an  account  of  tne 
building  whidi  the  friars  very  natu- 
rally C£uled  the  Palace : — 

"Backed  by  the  massive  south  wall  of 
the  church,  the  building  presented  a  aimple 
front  of  two  stories  to  the  garden  and  the 
noontide  sun.  Each  story  contained  four 
chambers,  two  on  either  side  of  a  corridor 
which  traversed  the  structure  from  east  to 
west,  and  led  at  either  end  into  a  broad 
porch,  or  covered  gallery,  supported  by  pil- 
lars, and  open  to  the  air.  Each  room  waa 
furnished  with  an  ample  fireplace,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Flemish  wants  and  ways 
of  the  chilly  invalid.  The  chambers  which 
looked  upon  the  garden  were  bright  and 
pleasant,  but  th(»e  on  the  north  side  were 
gloomy,  and  even  dark,  the  light  being  ad- 
mitted to  them  only  by  windows  opening  on 
the  corridor,  or  on  the  external  an4  deeply- 
shadowed  porches.  Charles  inhabited  the 
upper  rooms,  and  slept  in  that  at  the  north- 
east comer,  from  which  a  door  or  window 
had  been  cut  in  a  slanting  direction  into  the 
church,  through  the  chancel  wall,  and  close 
to  the  high  altar." — pp.  76,  77. 

The  Emperor's  attendants  were 
lodged  in  rooms  built  for  them,  ad- 
joinmg  the  cloister,  and  in  the  village 
of  Quacos.  His  private  rooms  were 
surrounded  on  tnree  sides  oy  the 
garden  of  the  monastery,  which  was 
given  to  his  exclusive  possession. 
The  Jeromites  cultivated  their  own 
vegetables  at  a  civil  distance;  all 
communication  between  the  Emperor's 
domains  — A<FC  mea  paupera  regna^-^ 
and  those  of  the  monastery  was  cut 
off.  It  was  well  that  it  was  so, 
for,  as  perhaps  might  be  expected, 
there  were  perpetual  squabbles  be- 
tween the  friars  and  his  attendants. 

Except  the  solution  which  we  have 
suggested  be  the  true  one— namely, 
that  the  "  fable"  of  laudatory  sermons 
has  past  into  history,  we  cannot  ac- 
count for  the  way  in  which  Charles's 
asceticism  is  dtrelt  on.  Mr.  Stirling 
quotes  from  Sandeval  a  passage,  in 
which  he  says  that  Charles's  apart- 
ments looked  rather  as  if  they  had 
been  lately  plundered  by  the  enemy, 
than  prepared  for  the  reception  of  a 
great  prince.  The  walls  were,  he  says, 
bare,  except  in  his  bed-chamber,  which 
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wofl  hting  with  black  cloth  ;  "  his 
dress  was  black,  and  usually  very  old, 
and  he  sate  in  an  old  arm-chair,  with 
half  a  seat;  and  not  worth  four  reals." 
Oharles*s  bedroom  was  bung  with 
black  cloth,  ho  preferring  such  hang- 
ings to  arras;  but  he  had  brought 
from  Flanders ;  suits  of  rich  tapestry, 
wrought  with  figures,  landscapes,  or 
flowers,  more  than  sufficient  to  hang 
the  rest  of  the  apartments. 

"  The  supply  of  cushions,  eider-down 
qoilta,  and  linen,  was  luxuriously  ample; 
his  friends  sat  on  chairs  covered  vrith  black 
velvet ;  and  he  himself  reposed  cither  on  a 
chair  with  wheels,  or  in  an  easy  chair, 
which  is  described  as  having  six  cushions 
ahd  a  footstool  belonging  to  it.  Of  gold 
and  silver  plate,  he  had  upwards  of  18,000 
ounces ;  he  washed  his  hands  in  silver  basins, 
with  water  poured  from  silver  ewers;  the 
meanest  utensil  in  his  chamber  was  the 
same  noble  material;  and,  from  the  brief 
descriptions  of  bis  caps,  vases,  candlesticks, 
and  saltsellers,  it  seems  probable  that  his 
table  was  graced  with  several  masterpieces 
of  Tobbia  and  Cellhii."— p.  81. 

His  dress,  to  be  sure^  was  shabby 
enough;  but  so  it  had  always  been. 
His  walls  were  hung  with  paintings  of 
Titian.  There  were  domestic  pictures 
which  recalled  his  absent  and  his  dead 
friends.  There  were  a  few  books, 
sumptuously  apparelled  in  crimson 
velvet,  with  silver  clasps.  In  short, 
this  hermitage  of  Charles's  was  not  the 
kind  of  place  described  in  spiritual  ro- 
mance as  the  fitting  habitation  of  a  re- 
cluse. Charles  found  it  necessary  to 
watch  his  doors  day  and  night,  and  to 
prosecute  the  thieves  of  the  district 
who  were  tempted  by  the  hope  of  spoil 
to  prowl  about  his  residence.  The 
lines  of  Milton,  speaking  of  a  hermit's 
safety,  would  not  be  understood  by 
Charles.  He  never  would  have  said— 
*'  I  am  safe'*— » 

**  For  irho  woald  rob  a  hermit  of  hii  wccdf, 
Hlf  few  bookf  or  hii  beadi,  or  mapU  dlih, 
Or  do  hii  grey  h%\n  any  Ti(denc«  V* 

As  might  be  expected,  the  Empe* 
ror  was  plundered  right  and  left,  and 
there  were  scenes  of  perpetual  litiga- 
tion  with  the  scoundrels  whom  the 
chance  of  prey  led  to  prowl  about  his 
residence. 

Between  Charles's  servants  and  the 
friars  there  were  continual  altercations. 
The  Flemings  could  not  understand 
what  pleasure  their  master  felt  in  the 
Friday  floggings  in  which  he  punctu- 


ally indulged,  and  thought  the  frian 
were  to  blame  for  keeping  up  his  de- 
votion to  too  high  a  temperature.  The 
friars  were  in  their  turn   amaaEed  at 
Charles's   good-nature,    in  pardoning 
the  delinquencies  of  the  cook,  when  he 
forgot  to  season  his  favourite  dishes 
with  cinnamon,  his  favourite  spice; 
and  in  not    dismissing   the   drunken 
baker,  who  tried  his  crusty  temper  and 
toothless  gums  with  burnt-up  bread. 
Charles    more   than    suspected    that 
friars  and  Flemings,   much   as  thej 
detested  each  other,  were  in  a  conspi- 
racy to  cheat  him,  and  he  had  a  sort  of 
official  inquiry  on  the  subject.       His 
commissioner  investigated  the   afiair. 
Baskets  large  enou^  to    have  held 
Falstaffwere  seen  coming  and  going 
at  suspicious  hours  over  garden  walls  ; 
and  the  Emperor  insisted  on  learning 
who  or  what  was  in  them.     The  report 
was  not  as  unfavourable  to  any  party 
as  he  had  feared.     Of  his  cabbagesi 
the  Emperor  had  got  but  a   Fleinish 
account,  and  it  now  appeared  that  the 
Flemings  had  been  exchanging  them 
with  the  friars  for  onions.       At  the 
gates  of  convent  and  palace  were  also 
some  suspicious  gatherings  of  young 
women,  who  came  for  such  alms  as 
were  distributed  by  either  eatablish- 
ment.     Charles  was  more  shocked  at 
the  possible  danger  of  this  intercourse 
than  the  superior  of  the  convent,  and 
by  his  directions  the  alms  were  distri- 
buted  in  the  adjoining  villages  and 
hamlets.     "  And  although  it  was  well 
known  that  St.  Jerome  had  sometimes 
miraculously  let  loose  the  lion  which 
always  lies  at  his  feet  in  his  pictures, 
against  the  women  who  ventured  them- 
selves   within   his    cloisters,    it    was 
thought  prudent  to  adopt  more  surs 
and  secular  means  for  their  exclusion. 
The  crier,  therefore,  went  down  the 
stragglins  street  of  Quacos,  making 
the  ungaliant  proclamation,  that  any 
woman  who  should  be  found  nearer  to 
the  convent  of  Yuste  than  a  certain 
oratory,  about  two  ^nshots  from  the 
ffate,  was  to  be  punished  with  a  hun* 
dred  lashes  1" 

Charles  was  fond  of  musioy  and  the 
general  of  the  Jeromites,  anxious  to 
please  him,  reinforced  the  choir  of 
Yuste  with  fourteen  or  fifteen  friars, 
chosen  for  their  musical  skill,  from  his 
different  monasteries.  The  Emperor's 
voice  was  often  to  be  heard  joining  in 
the  chants.  His  ear  was  sure  to 
detect  a  false  note;   his  lip  pretty 
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nearly  as  sare  to  be  seen  moying  in 
an^r  ;  and  an  under^rowl  would  now 
and  then  be  heardv  which  he  made  little 
effort  to  suppress.  On  one  occasion 
a  singing-master  from  Flasencia  joined 
in  the  service ;  he  had  not  sun^  many 
bars  when  Charles  had  him  silenced 
and  turned  out.  A  more  ambitious 
artist  sent  him  a  book  of  masses  of  his 
own  composition.  Charles  had  one  of 
them  performed,  and  then  pointed  out 
a  number  of  pilfered  passages. 

Charles's  was  an  uniform  course  of 
life.  Hb  chaplain  each  morning  ap- 
peared at  his  bedside,  and  assisted  at 
,  nis  private  devotions  ;  he  then  rose 
and  was  dressed,  after  which  he  heard 
mass,  and  when  he  could  in  the  church. 
From  these  services  he  went  to  dinner 
about  noon.  During  dinner — a  tedious 
meal— for  he  carved  for  himself,  and 
his  hands  were  infirm  with  gout — most 
of  his  teeth,  too,  were  gone — he  con- 
versed with  his  physician  on  the  causes 
of  gout  and  such  points  of  learning. 
Where  a  doubt  arose  about  any  sub- 
ject of  natural  history  —  a  favourite 
topic  —  the  chaplain  was  resorted  to, 
and  was  expected  to  explain  it  from 
Pliny.  Then  came  a  sermon  of  Au. 
gustine,  Jerome,  or  Bernard,  and  thus 
were  the  Emperor's  nerves  soothed 
and  composed  for  an  hour  of  actual 
sleep.  At  three  o'clock  the  monks 
were  mustered  to  hear  a  sermon  from 
one  of  Charles's  preachers— for  Charles 
bad  a  taste  in  that  way,  and  there  was 
somewhat  of  a  joke  as  well  of  a  com- 
pliment  paid  by  the  regent  in  sending 
any  troublesome  applicant  for  Church 
preferment  to  preach  before  the  Em- 
peror at  Yuste.  When  a  sermon  was 
not  to  be  had,  a  passage  from  the  Bible 
was  read,  most  frequently  from  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  the  book  which 
the  Emperor  was  understood  to  prefer. 
Charles  attended  these  discourses  and 
readings  whenever  his  health  per- 
mitted. The  evening  was  given  to  re- 
oeiving  persons  from  court,  or  to  official 
business.  In  fact  there  was  no  great 
difierence  in  his  present  mode  of  living 
from  what  it  had  been  ten  years  before* 
as  described  by  Kavigiero,  the  Vene- 
tian ambassador,  in  a  dispatch  to  his 
court: — ''  At  five  in  the  morning  a 
fowl  or  capon  was  brought  him  dressed 
with  milk,  sugar,  and  spices,  after 
which  he  reposed  an  hour.  At  twelve 
a  dinner  was  served,  consisting  of  at 
least  twenty  dishes.  In  the  evening, 
towards   eight   o'clock,  he   took  aa« 


chovies  or  some  savoury  fish,  and  sup-i 
ped  at  midnight." 

Among  his  amusements  was  the  ex. 
aminatlon  of  clocks  and  watches,  and 
he  anxiously  measured  every  minute  of 
his  time.  To  this  circumstance  is  pro- 
bably to  be  ascribed  the  unauthen-i 
ticated  story  so  often  told,  of  his  saying, 
that  he  now  felt  how  idle  it  was  in  him 
to  have  hoped  to  make  men's  minds 
go  alike  in  matters  of  religion  and  state 
policy,  when  he  found  he  was  unable  to 
make  two  watches  keep  precisely  the 
same  time.  The  Mechanician  in  whose 
apartment  he  was  fond  of  loitering, 
amused  himself  by  making  ingenious 
toys.  A  self-acting  mill,  small  enough 
to  be  hidden  in  the  sleeve  of  a  friar's 
gown,  ground  two  pecks  of  corn  in  a  day ; 
pleasanter  still,  a  lady,  of  his  construo* 
tion,  would  dance  on  the  table  at  his 
bidding,  to  the  sound  of  her  own  tam- 
bourine. Horses  pranced — boys  blew 
trumpets-.-birds  flew  abou  t^sometimes 
to  the  delight,  sometimes  to  the  terror, 
of  these  primitive  White  Quakers.  What 
became  of  Torriano?  We  believe  he 
died  in  his  bed.  Why  was  he  not 
burned  for  a  conjurer  ? 

The  day  was  closed  with  vespers — it 
were  well  that  it  so  ended ;  but  then  sup- 
per came ;  pickled  salmon  is  recorded 
as  among  the  favourite  dishes — ^good 
for  a  man  in  the  gout.  *' Beautiful, 
exceedingly  I*' 

We  have  neither  time  nor  room  for 
the  public  affairs  which  soon  came  to 
break  Charles's  repose,  or  to  tell  what 
Barbarossa  did  to  rouse  up  the  old 
lion,  who  would  fain  have  slumbered 
in  his  den — and  how  he  was  even  yet 
more  provoked  by  Paul's  bulls  of  ex- 
communication. Paul  had,  undoubted* 
ly,  got  rather  a  bad  habit  of  cursing 
and  swearing — 

"  He  tried  hli  prentice  hand  on  nan, 
And  then  he  damned  the  laaeei,  0.** 

When  he  smelled  Alva's  gunpowder, 
he  took  to  bell,  book,  and  candlelight, 
and  thought  to  frighten  or  blast  the 
Emperor,  pretty  much  in  the  same  way 
as,  within  a  short  time,  he  dealt  with 
Elizabeth  of  England.  Charles  was 
not  to  be  thus  appalled.  The  Pope 
might  curse  and  swear  —  he  might 
issue  his  buUs  if  he  pleased,  but  the 
publication  of  them  in  Spain  was  at 
once  forbidden.  *<  The  strict  account- 
ant of  his  beads,"  who  is  represented 
by  those  who  have  written  his  history, 
as  if  he  were  at  this  time  the  most  ab« 
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jeci  slave  of  saperstition,  did  what  in 
cim  lay  to  save  the  subjects  of  his  son 
from  the  treason  to  which  they  were 
instigated  by  Paul.  *'It  was  by  hia 
advice  that  the  bulls  of  excommuni- 
cation,  which  were  fanatically  fulmi- 
nated against  his  son^  were  forbidden  to 
be  published  in  the  churches^  and  were 
declared  contraband  in  the  seaports  of 
Spain." 

There  is  not  a  page  in  Mr.  Stirling's 
book  without  great  interest,  and  we 
are  very  reluctantly  compelled  to  pass 
over  the  chapters  which  give  an  ac* 
count  of  the  visit  of  the  queens  to 
Yuste»  and  of  the  death  of  Queen 
Eleanor.  *'  The  Inquisition,  its  Allies, 
and  its  Victims,"  is  a  chapter  well  worth 
study,  but  on  which  we  cannot  even 
now  touch. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  first  year 
of  the  Emperor's  residence  at  Yuste  his 
health  improved,  but  declined  in  winter. 
The  spring  of  1558  brought  with  it 
health  and  cheering,  but  when  May 
came,  with  its  cherries  and  strawberries, 
the  Emperor  could  not  resist.  His 
physician  was  frightened.  '*  He  lives 
too  well ;  his  constitution  will  break 
down  suddenly,  and  without  warning." 
We  do  not  know  what  wamines  are 
if  die  Emperor  had  not  enough  of  them 
in  gouty  hands,  ulcerated  le^,  and  feet 
unable  to  bear  his  weight.  In  August 
serious  alarm  began  to  be  entertained. 
He  would  bathe  in  spite  of  his  phy. 
sician.  Then  came  colds — then  symp« 
toms  which  were  called  flying  gout— 
then^fits  of  ill-temper,  at  frost  that 
killed  some  melons  on  which  he  had  set 
his  affections — then,  it  is  said,  **his 
thoughts  dwelt  more  than  usual  upon 
religion  and  its  rites."  To  a  man  at 
his  time  of  life  each  day's  courier  was 
likely  to  bring  the  account  of  the  death 
of  some  friend,  and,  phlesmatio  as 
Charles  was,  his  seem  to  nave  been 
strong  affections.  He  was  fond  of 
flowers  and  birds.  He  is  said  to  have 
brought  from  Tunis  the  Indian  pink, 
and  have  first  introduced  it  into  Europe ; 
and  there  is  evidence  of  his  goodness  of 
heart  in  the  modes  in  which  he  sought 
to  amuse  and  occupj  the  little  leisure 
which  was  given  him  from  business, 
in  laying  out  gardens  and  pleasure- 
grounds.  Solemn  services  for  the  dead 
were  then,  and  are  still,  a  part  of  the 
ritual  religion  of  Spain;  and  those  who 
allow  fancy  to  mingle  with  their  con* 
templations  of  another  state  of  being 
find  no  light  consolation  in  assisting  at 


such  services.  There  is  a  passa^  of 
great  beauty  in  one  of  George ^er« 
bert*s  q^uaint  old  poems^  "To  all  Angels 
and  Samts  ".— 

'^  Oh  gloriona  spirits,  who  after  all  your  binds 
See  the  smooth  face  of  Giod  without  a  from, 

Or  strict  oommaDds ; 
Where  evecy  one  is  king  and  hath  his  crows, 
If  not  npon  his  head,  yet  in  hia  hands : 

'*  Not  out  of  envy  or  raalicionsness 
Do  I  forbear  to  crave  your  special  aid. 

I  would  address 
My  vows  to  thee,  most  gladly,  blessed  Maid, 
And  Mother  of  my  God,  in  my  distress. 

"  Bat  now,  alas,  I  dare  not,  for  oor  King, 
Whom  we  do  all  jointly  adore  and  praise, 

Bids  no  such  thing; 
And  where  his  pleasure  no  injunction  laj^ 
'Tis  your  own  case,  ye  never  have  a  wing. 

"  All  worship  is  prerogative,  and  a  flower 
Of  his  rich  crown,  from  whom  lies  no  appeal 

At  the  last  hour. 
Therefore  we  dare  not  from  his  garland  steal, 
To  make  a  posie  for  inferior  power." 

The  good  old  poet  loved  to  play  with 
his  fancies*  and  if  he  coula*  would 
make  them  a  part  of  his  relieioo.  In 
the  feeling  which  is  here  described, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  there 
are  many  whose  love  for  deceased 
friends  still  struggles  to  hold  them 
in  their  heart  in  Sie  hour  of  prayer ; 
and  to  this  yearning  are  to  be  as- 
cribed the  arrangements  which  at 
one  time  were  made  in  most  parts  of 
Europe  for  the  perpetual  commemora- 
tion of  the  dead.  These  were  subjects 
on  which  Charles  had  no  doubts  or 
inisgivines;  or  if  doubts  and  misgiv- 
ings comd  not  but  arise*  they  were 
silenced  and  calmed  by  the  repetidon 
of  solemn  observances;  and  during 
the  time    he  passed  at  Yuste*  fx^ 

Suent  obsequies  were  performed*  not 
lone  for  Lis  parents,  and  hia  sis- 
ters* and  his  wife*  but  for  such  of 
his  friends  as  died  while  he  was 
there.  These  services  varied  the 
monotony  of  his  life.  "  They  were*" 
says  Mr.  Stirling*  '*  the  festivtus  of  the 
gloomy  life  of  the  cloister."  It  is  a 
subject  of  regret  to  us  that  we  have 
not  room  for  Mr.  Stirling's  account  of 
the  funeral  service  which  Charles  had 
performed  for  himself;  but  we  have 
little  doubt  that  our  notice  of  his  book 
will  lead  many  of  our  readers  to  the 
volume  itself*    Daily  services  had  been 
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])erformed  in  the  chapel  of  Yaste  for 
Charles's  nearest  relatives;  and  with 
the  prayers  in  which  his  deceased  pa- 
rents were  commemorated  were  min. 
gled  supplications  for  himself.  But  now 
be  ordered  funeral  solemnities  on  a 
larger  scale.  Successive  days  were  de- 
voted to  separate  services  foreachj  and 
when  those  for  his  parents  and  his 
"wife  were  completed,  he  asked  his  con- 
fessor whether  similar  rites  might  not 
be  performed  for  himself.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  at  first  there  was  some  show 
of  courteous  resistance  to  an  unusual 
ceremony;  but  his  wish  was  yielded  to« 
as  the  theory  of  religious  services, 
offered  for  the  living,  presented  no 
difficulties  in  a  system  whibh  recog- 
nised them  as  attended  with  spiritual 
advantage  to  the  dead ;  and  Charles 
assisted  at  a  solemn  rite  of  the 
kind,  as  a  mourner,  with  a  taper  in 
his  hand,  and  joined  in  the  solemn 
chant  of  the  Thes  IrcBy  which  forms  a 

§art  of  all  the  masses  for  the  dead, 
'here  was  no  such  scene  as  is  told  us 
by  historians.  Charles  never  placed 
himself  in  his  coffin — was  not  left  by 
himself  in  the  church,  that  the  fiction 
of  his  death  might  appear  more  per- 
fectly  acted  out,  as  has  been  so 
often  stated.  The  actual  scene  was 
not  unlike  that  of  a  condemned  cri- 
minal moving  to  the  place  of  execu- 
tion, andjoinmg  in  the  responses  while 
his  own  raneral  service  is  bein^  read. 
The  whole  thing  seems  to  us,  with  our 
frozen  northern  imagination,  a  wUd, 
impossible  dream;  yet,  think  it  out, 
and  it  presents  little  difficulty.  The 
day  on  which  the  ceremony  was  per- 
formed was  the  30th  of  August.  We 
have  no  means  of  knowing  the  precise 
services  which  were  used  on  the  occa- 
sion ;  but  the  accident  of  having  the 
opportunity  of  looking  at  a  Roman 
Missal  of  1570,  has  led  us  to  look  over 
the  ordinary  service  for  the  day,  which 
must  almost  certainly  have  formed  a 


part  of  whatever  ceremonial  was  adopt- 
ed, and  it  contains  that  beautiful  passage 
which  is  found  in  the  third  chapter  of  the 
Book  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  and 
which  was  likely  to  be  deeply  felt  at  such 
amoment: — **  The  souUofthe  righteous 
are  in  the  hand  of  Ood,  and  there  shall 
no  torment  touch  them.  In  the  sight  of 
the  ununse  they  seemed  to  die,  and 
their  departure  is  taken  for  misery,  and 
their  going  from  us  to  he  utter  destruc^ 
tion.  But  they  are  in  peace — Alte-. 
luia,  edleluia;  and  in  the  time  of  their 
visitation  they  shall  shine  and  run  to 
OTidfro,  lihe  sparks  among  the  stubbles 
—Alleluia." 

Mr.  Stirling  tells  us  that  not  long 
before,  this  scene  of  attending  a  man'a 
own  funeral  was  enacted  by  one  who 
had  been  Charles's  ambassador  to  the 
Diet  during  his  election  to  the  imperial 
throne.  Cardinal  Evard  de  la  Marck 
for  several  years  annually  rehearsed 
his  obseouies,  and  followed  his  coffin  to 
the  stately  tomb  which  he  had  reared 
in  his  cathedral  at  Liege.  **  This  ex- 
ample," Mr.  Stirling  suggests,  '*  pro« 
bably  led  to  the  ceremonies  at  Yuste. 
The  funeral  rites  ended,  the  Emperor 
dined  in  his  western  alcove."  The 
Emperor's  usual  dinner  hour  was  noon, 
and  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
it  was  different  on  this  day.  He  ate 
little,  but  he  sate  for  a  great  part  of 
the  afternoon  in  the  open  air,  while  the 
burning  sun  of  August  ''beat  upon 
the  white  walls."  He  complained  of 
illness  that  night,  but  the  next  day 
thought  himself  better,  and  again  sat 
in  the  sunshine.  **  As  he  sate  in  his 
open  gallery  he  sent  for  a  portrait  of 
the  Empress,  and^hung,  for  some  time^ 
lost  in  tnought,  over  the  gentle  face« 
which,  with  its  blue  eyes,  auburn  hair* 
and  pensive  beauty,  somewhat  resem- 
bled the  noble  countenance  of  that 
other  Isabella,  the  great  Queen  of  Cas- 
tile.* He  next  caUed  for  a  picture  of 
our  Lord  praying  in  the  garden,  and 


*  Of  Isabellai  and  of  Spain  in  her  Day,  we  must  find  or  seek  an  opportunity  to  speak  soon ; 
meanwhile  let  ns  quote  a  sentence  from  **The  Conquerors  of  the  New  World  and  their  Bonds- 
men :" — ^  Perhaps  there  is  no  one  who  ever  lived  to  whom  so  much  evil  may  be  traced,  all 
done,  or  rather  permitted,  upon  the  highest  and  purest  motives.  Whether  we  refer  to  the 
expiibion  of  the  Jews,  the  treatment  of  the  Moorish  converts,  or  the  establishment  of  the 
Inqaisition,  all  her  proceedings  in  these  matters  were  entirely  sincere  and  noble-minded* 
Methinks  I  can  still  see  her  beautiful,  majestic  face  (with  broad  brow,  and  clear,  honest, 
loving  eye),  as  it  IooJls  npon  us  as  from  one  of  the  chapels  in  the  cathedral  at  Granada ;  too 
expressive  and  individual  to  be  what  painters  give  as  an  angel,  and  yet  the  next  thing  to  iL 
Now  she  looks  down  reproachfully,  and  yet  vrith  conscious  sadness.  I  know  what  you 
would  say,  fair  woman — that  you  obeyed  the  voice  of  heaven.  ...  Oh  that  you  had 
listened  to  it  as  it  spoke  in  yoor  own  kindly  heart,  when,  with  womanly  pity,  you  were  wont 
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then  for  a  sketch  of  the  Last  Judgmentj 
by  Titian.  Having  looked  his  last 
upon  the  image  of  the  wife  of  liis 
youth,  it  seemed  as  if  he  were  now  bid. 
ding  farewelU  in  the  contemplation  of 
these  other  favourite  pictures,  to  the 
noble  art,  which  he  had  loved  with  a 
love  which  cares,  and  years,  and  sick* 
ness  could  not  quench,  and  that  will 
even  be  remembered  with  his  better 
fame."  He  was  found  in  some  sort  of 
trance,  or  reverie,  from  which,  when 
awakened,  he  said  he  found  himself  ill. 
He  was  removed  to  his  bed.     The  de. 


tails  of  twenty  days  of  illness,  Tailed  by 
occasional  glimpses  of  hope,  ai«  given. 
On  the  20th  of  September  life  was  ex- 
tinct. 

Our  admiration  of  the  book  we  have 
been  reviewing  must  have  been  mani. 
fested  so  strongly  as  to  render  it  su* 
perfluous  to  use  any  words  of  formal 
praise;  and  we  have  so  far  exceeded 
the  limits  which  we  proposed  for  thii 
paper,  we  have  lefl  ourselves  room 
but  to  say,  that  it  is  the  best  and  plea- 
santest  book  we  have  seen  for  many  a 
long  day. 


MICHAEL  KOHLHAAS. 


About  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  there  dwelt  on  the  banks  of 
the  Havel,  a  horse-dealer,  named 
Michael  Eohlhaas,  one  of  the  most 
upright,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  one  of 
the  most  rebellious  characters  of  his 
time.  This  extraordinary  man  might, 
up  to  his  thirtieth  year,  have  served  as 
the  model  of  a  good  citizen.  He  was 
the  proprietor  of  a  farm,  in  a  village 
which  still  bears  his  name,  upon  the 
proceeds  of  which,  added  to  the  honest 
profits  of  his  calling,  he  maintained 
himself  in  comfortable  independence, 
bringing  up  his  children  in  the  fear  of 
God,  in  nabits  of  industry  and  of 
truth.  There  was  not  one  of  his 
neighbours  but  had  reason  to  be  grate- 
ful to  him  for  some  act  of  kindness  or 
of  justice;  and,  in  short,  his  name 
must  ever  have  been  recorded  with 
blessings  and  with  respect,  had  he  not 
had  the  misfortune  to  carry  one  virtue 
to  excess.  His  sense  of  right  made 
him  a  robber  and  a  murderer  1 

On  the  occasion  to  which  our  stonr 
particularly  refers,  he  started  with 
several  pairs  of  young  horses,  in  ad- 
mirable condition,  to  visit  the  principal 
fairs  of  Germany.  He  was  already 
pondering  within  himself  upon  the  best 
investment  of  his  probable  gains,  when 
he  came  suddenly  upon  a  turnpike-gate. 


just  erected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  t 
magnificent  chateau,  on  the  Saxony 
territory,  close  to  the  Elbe.  The  ex- 
istence of  this  gate  was  hitherto  un- 
known to  Michael.  He  reined  up  his 
horses,  and  shouted  to  the  tumpike- 
man,  who  was  scowling  at  him  from  a 
window  of  the  lodge,  to  open  the  gate. 

''What  is  the  meaning  of  this?"  said 
he,  when  the  toll.keeper  made  his 
tardy  appearance — it  was  raining  hard 
at  the  moment.  '*  There  was  no  turn- 
pike here  when  I  passed  last." 

**  It  is  a  seignorial  privilege,"  replied 
the  other,  throwing  open  the  bar, 
**  conceded  to  the  young  lord  of  the 
manor,  Wenzel  von  Tronka.** 

"Howl^the  lord  of  the  manor's 
name  is  Wenzel  now  ?*'  said  Eohlhaas, 
with  a  glance  at  the  chateau.  **  Is  the 
old  lord  dead  ?  " 

•*  A  stroke  of  apoplexy  carried  him 
off,"  replied  the  tml-Keeper. 

"Pity I"  muttered  Michael  /'A 
worthy  old  gentleman,  fond  of  society, 
and  a  good  friend  to  trade  and  traders. 
I  remember  well  how  he  had  a  stone 
wall  built  at  the  turning  of  the  road 
where  a  mare  of  mine  dipped  off  the 
causeway  and  broke  her  leg.  WcH 
what  do  I  owe  you  ?"  he  asked,  draw- 
ing forth  his  purse  with  some  difficulty 
from  beneath  his  cloak,  which  flapped 


to  intercede  for  the  poor,  oooped-up  inmates  of  some  closely  beleagured  town  or  fortrtfa 
Bat  at  least  the  poor  Indian  can  utter  naught  but  blessings  on  you.  He  might  have  needed 
no  other  protector,  had  you  lived ;  nor  would  slavery  have  found,  in  hia  Cste^  one  of  tlM 
darkest  passages  of  histOfy."»Coii^iMror«  ofik*  Ntw  World,  vol  L  p.  108. 
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in  the  wind.  **Ay,  old  friend,*'  added 
he,  handing  the  sum  demanded  to  the 
toU-keeper,  who  stood  muttering  curses 
at  the  weather ;  '*  if  the  tree  this  bar  is 
made  of  had  been  left  in  the  forest,  it 
would  hare  been  better  both  for  you 
and  for  me." 

So  saying,  he  rode  on;  but  had 
scarcely  weU  passed  the  gate,  when  a 
new  voice  greeted  his  ear  :.^ 

*'  Haltthere,hor8e-dealer,"  it  shouted, 
and,  raising  his  eyes,  he  beheld  the 
bailifi'  of  the  castle  hurrying  down 
towards  him. 

^'  What  have  we  here  ?"  said  Michael 
to  himself,  pulling  up. 

The  bailiff,  buttomngan  extra  doub- 
let over  his  ample  paunch,  and  pru. 
dently  presenting  a  side,  instead  of  his 
broad  front,  to  the  storm,  asked  him 
for  his  pass.  Kohlhaas,  somewhat  em« 
barrassed,  declared  that,  to  the  best  of 
his  belief,  he  was  not  provided  with  a 
pass ;  but,  if  the  nature  of  the  docu- 
ment in  question  was  described  to  him, 
he  might  possibly  find  something  of 
the  kind  among  his  papers.  The  bailifi^ 
looking  askance  at  him,  declared  that, 
without  a  royal  permit,  no  horse-dealer 
ooiild  cross  the  frontier  with  his  cattle. 
It  was  in  vain  that  Michael  protested 
that  he  had  passed  the  same  way  no 
less  than  seventeen  times  in  the  course 
of  his  life,  without  any  sort  of  a  per- 
mit ;  that  he  was  perfectly  acquainted 
with  all  administrative  regulations  af- 
fecting  his  trade ;  and  that  the  bailiff's 
demand  must  be  founded  upon  an  error 
which  he  begged  him  to  reconsider, 
and  not  idly  to  detain  a  man  who  had 
a  long  day's  journey  before  him.  The 
stubborn  official  persisted  that,  if  he 
had  passed  seventeen  times  without  a 
permit,  he  should  not  do  so  the 
eighteenth :  the  regulatibn,  he  averred, 
was  a  recent  one,  and  the  pass  must 
either  be  delivered  or  the  defaulter 
must  return  back  whence  he  came. 
The  horse-dealer,  beginning  to  lose 
patience,  dismounted,  afler  a  moment's 
reflection — ^ave  his  horse  to  one  of  his 
men,  and  said  he  would  speak  with  the 
young  nobleman  himself  upon  the 
subject.  He  directed  his  steps,  there- 
fore,  towards  the  oastle,  followed  by 
the  bailiff  muttering  something  about 
"close-fisted  money-scrapers,"  and  the 
utility  of  '*  bleeding,"  in  cases  of  the 
kind;  and  both,  mutually  surveying 
each  other  with  hostile  glances,  entered 
the  hall. 

It  happened  that  the  ypung  lord 


was  seated  at  table,  surrounded  by  a 
few  jovial  companions.  Their  mirth, 
stirred  by  some  witty  anecdote,  was 
making  the  vaulted  ceiling  ring  again 
with  "unquenchable  laughter,"  when 
Kohlhaas  entered  to  expose  his  grie&. 
The  sight  of  a  stranger  produced  an 
immediate  silence ;  but  no  sooner  had 
Michael  mentioned  the  motive  of  his 
application,  and  described  the  merchan* 
dise  he  was  escorting,  than  "horses I 
where  are  they?'*  exclaimed  all  the 
young  men  at  once,  starting  to  their 
feet.  They  hurried  to  the  window  to 
examine  the  beasts  in  question,  whose 
quality  and  condition  speedily  attracted 
them  down  into  the  court-yard,  for  a, 
closer  survey.  The  rain  had  cleared 
off  for  the  moment.  The  bailiff,  the 
intendant,  and  the  servants  all  gathered 
round  the  colts,  and  passed  their  criti- 
cisms upon  them.  One  praised  the 
bay,  another  admired  the  chesnut,  a 
third  caressed  the  mane  of  the  piebald, 
and  all  agreed  that  the  beasts  were  lithe 
and  clean-built  as  deer,  and  that  no 
better  were  driven  in  the  whole  country 
round.  Kohlhaas  gaily  replied,  that  the 
animals  were  well  fitted  for  the  noble 
riders  who  should  bestride  them,  and 
pressed  the  young  men  to  become  pur- 
chasers. The  lord  of  the  manor,  who 
was  greatly  taken  with  a  white  stallion^ 
asked  its  price;  the  indendant  sug- 
gested the  purchase  of  a  pair  of  strong 
blacks,  which  would  be  usefiil,  he  said, 
to  make  up  deficiencies  in  the  farming 
department ;  but  when  the  horse-mer- 
chant  had  named  the  sum  he  required, 
the  young  men  found  all  too  dear,  and 
the  lord  of  the  castle  told  him  he  must 
go  in  search  of  King  Arthur  and  his 
Kound  Table,  if  he  wanted  to  sell  at 
such  terms.  Kohlhaas,  who  observed, 
with  a  dim  presentiment  of  mischief 
brewing,  that  the  bailiff  and  the  inten- 
dant exchanged  frequent  whispers, 
casting  expressive  glances,  the  while, 
at  the  two  blacks,  omitted  no  effort  to 
get  rid  of  the  beasts  at  any  reasonable 
bargain. 

"My  lord,"  he  said  to  the  young 
noble,  *'I  bought  this  couple  six 
months  ago,  for  twenty-five  gilders; 
give  me  thirty,  and  they  are  yours." 

Two  of  the  young  cavaliers,  stand- 
ing beside  the  nobleman  addressed, 
gave  their  opinion  that  the  beasts  were 
well  worth  the  money ;  but  their  host 
declared  that  he  was  perfectly  disposed 
to  spend  money  for  the  white  stallion,- 
but  not  for  a  couple  of  cart  horses^  atid 
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made  a  movement  to  leave  the  com*t. 
Kohlhaas  observed^  that  he  hoped  to 
be  more  fortunate  in  his  lordship's 
custom  the  next  time  he  passed  that 
way.  He  made  his  bow  at  the  same 
time^  and  turned  his  horse's  head  to 
ride  off.  But  at  this  moment  the  bailiff 
stept  forward,  and  said  he  understood 
that  the  horse-dealer  could  not  cross 
the  frontier  without  a  pass.  Kohlhaas 
turned  round,  and  asked  the  youn^ 
Yon  Tronka  if  this  regulation,  which 
upset  his  whole  trade*  really  existed  ? 
Qjie  young  nobleman  replied,  with  some 
embarrassment  of  manner-^ 

''Yes*  Kohlhaas,  you  must  deliver 
vour  pass ;  arrange  all  that  with  the 
bailiff*  and  go  your  way." 

Kohlhaas  declared  that  he  was  far 
from  wishing  to  evade  any  existing 
orders  with  regard  to  the  transit  of 
horses.  He  promised  to  procure  a  pass 
at  the  secretary's  office  in  Dresden,  and 
begged  his  lordship  this  once,  in  consi. 
deration  of  his  own  entire  ignorance  of 
the  regulation  in  question,  to  let  him 
continue  his  journey. 

''Well,  well,"  sud  the  nobleman 
impatiently,  as  he  felt  the  storm  coming 
on  again,  and  chilling  every  member  of 
his  body,  "let  the  poor  knave  pass. 
Bailiff.  Come  1 "  he  called  to  his  com- 
panions,  making  towards  the  door  at 
the  same  time.  But  the  bailiff,  hurry, 
in^  after  him,  urged  that  he  should 
at  least  demand  some  security  from  the 
horse-dealer  that  this  pass  would  be 
procured  and  paid  for.  The  young 
lord  paused  in  tne  door- way,  and  Kohl- 
haas  asked  what  value  in  money  or  in 
kind  he  ought  to  leave  behind,  in  se- 
curity for  the  passage  of  his  horses. 
The  intendant,  muttering  something 
which  did  not  reach  Michael's  ears, 
said  he  might  very  well  leave  the  two 
black  colts. 

"Yes,"  put  in  the  bailiff,  "that 
would  be  the  best  arrangement;  and 
then,  as  soon  as  the  pass  is  redeemed, 
he  can  come  when  he  pleases,  and  take 
them  away.'* 

Kohlhaas,  indignant  at  so  impudent 
a  demand*  represented  to  the  young 
nobleman,  who  stood  hugdng  himself 
chillily*  in  his  mantle,  that  he  was 
anxious  to  sell  the  black  colts  as  soon 
as  possible ;  but  the  latter,  losing  all 
patience  before  a  blast  of  wind,  woich 
sent  a  deluge  of  rain  and  hail  through 
the  open  door,  shouted  out*  in  order 
to  put  an  end  to  the  parley — 

"  If  the  fellow  won't  leave  his  horses* 


send  him  back  whence  he  came***  and 
hurried  into  the  castle. 

The  horse-dealer*  who  saw  dearly 
that  he  must  yield  here  to  superior 
force*  resigned  himself  to  the  alterna- 
tive— unsaddled  the  black  colts*  and 
led  them  into  a  stable  pointed  out  to 
him  by  the  bailiff.  He  ieft  one  of  his 
men  behind,  charging  him  to  take  good 
care  of  the  animals  tul  his  retam.  He 
then  pursued  his  way,  in  discontented 
mood*  with  the  rest  of  his  cattle,  to- 
wards Leipsic,  where  he  was  to  arnye 
in  time  for  the  fiur. 

Immediately  upon   his    arrival   in 
Dresden   (in  one  of  the    suburbs  of 
which  he  possessed  a  house  and  stables 
for  the  convenience  of  his  trade,  he 
betook  himself  to  the  government  office* 
and  there  learnt  that,  as  he  had  at  first 
suspected,  the  necessity  for  a  royal  pass 
was  a  mere  invention.     Kohlhaas  soli- 
cited, and  received  from  the  indignant 
officials,  a  written  certificate  of  the  ille- 
gal nature  of  the  requirement  which 
had  been  made  of  him  at  the  chateau. 
He  laughed  within  himself  at  the  yonng 
nobleman's  cunning  wit*  although  he 
could   not  well  see  the   drift   of  it. 
Having*  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeka^ 
satisfactorily  disposed  of  the  horses  he 
had  brought  with  him,  he  took  his  way 
back  to  Tronka  Castle,  with  no  more 
irritation  lurking  in  his  heart  than  that 
which  the  frailty  of  humanity  will  en- 
gender  on   similar  occasions.       The 
bailiff,  on  being  shown  the  covernraent 
certificate*  miule  no  remarlc  upon  the 
matter*  merely  replying  to  Tchad's 
question,  if  he  could  have  his  horses 
pack  again*  by  nodding  his  head  with 
a  gesture  towards  the  stable.    In  cross- 
ing the  court*  however*  Kohlhaas  haa 
already  received  the  disagreeable  intel- 
ligence that  his  groom  had*  a  few  days 
after  he  had  been  left  there*  subjected 
himself,  by  hb  unmannerly  conduct  (it 
was  said)*  to  a  sound  cudgelling  and  a 
forcible  expulsion  from  the  cast^.    He 
asked  the  stable-lad,  who  gave  him  this 
intelligence*  of  what  the  man  had  been 
guilty  ?  and  who  had  taken  care  of  his 
horses  in  the  meantime  ?    The  other 
replied,  that  he  knew  nothing  about  the 
matter.     Kohlhaas,  his  breast  already 
full  of  forebodings,  proceeded  to  open 
the  stall  in  which  the  beasts  stoodi 
Great  was  his  amazement  when,  instead 
of  the  two  sleek-coated  blacks  he  had 
left  behind  him,  he  beheld  a  pair  of 
meagre,  worn-out  jades ;  frame-works 
of  bone*  upon  whidi  old  clothes  might 
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have  been  hung  as  upon  a  railing  1 
Mane  and  hair  were  all  knotted  and 
tangled  toother ;  in  shorty  they  stood 
the  yery  picture  of  wretchedness  in  the 
animal  kingdom  I  Kohlhaas^  whom 
the  poor  beasts  recognised  with  a  feeble 
neigh,  was  irritated  to  the  last  degree, 
and  indignantly  demanded  what  had 
happened  to  his  horses  ?  The  stable- 
boy,  who  stood  beside  him,  replied  that 
nothing  had  happened  to  them,  that  they 
had  always  had  the  suitable  allowance 
of  fodder,  but  that,  as  it  was  harvest- 
time,  and  there  was  a  deficiency  of 
draught-cattle,  they  had  been  used  a 
little  in  the  fields.  Kohlhaas  swore  a 
bit  at  this  shameless  and  evidently 
preconcerted  piece  of  injustice;  but, 
in  the  consciousness  of  his  own  impo- 
tence, he  swallowed  his  wrath,  and  was 
already  preparing  to  quit  this  robbers' 
nest  with  his  two  beasts,  when  the 
bailiff,  attracted  by  the  discussion,  came 
up  and  asked  what  was  the  matter  ? 

''What  is  the  matter  1"  replied 
Michael.  ''  Who  gave  the  Baron  von 
Tronka  and  his  people  leave  to  em- 
ploy my  black  colts  in  cart-horse 
-work ?  Was  such  treatment  humane  ?" 
he  added,  trying  to  rouse  the  exhausted 
animals  with  a  slight  blow  of  the  whip, 
and  pointing  out  the  fact,  that  they 
had  not  strength  to  move. 

The  bailifi^  after  surveying  him  for 
some  moments  with  an  air  of  pert  de- 
fiance, exclaimed—. 

**  Look  at  the  lout  1  as  if  he  ought 
not  to  thank  his  stars  that  his  two  hacks 
are  still  alive  1  Was  it  not  fair  and 
reasonable,  after  your  scamp  of  a  ser- 
vant  had  run  away,  that  the  beasts 
should  earn  their  food?  He  would 
not  have  any  bawling  and  quarrelling 
here,"  he  added,  "  else  he  would  cim 
out  the  hounds,  and  soon  manage  to 
set  matters  quiet  again." 

The  horse-dealer's  heart  knocked 
quicker  against  his  ribs.  He  longed 
to  seize  the  unwieldy  tyrant  by  the 
throat,  fling  him  in  the  mire,  and  put 
his  foot  upon  that  brazen  face ;  but  his 
sense  of  justice,  true  as  a  goldsmith's 
balance,  never  wavered;  oefore  the 
tribunal  of  his  own  breast,  he  was  still 
uncertain  whether  the  guilt  was  on 
his  antagonist's  side.  While  gulping 
down  the  insult,  he  adjusted,  in  silent 
thought,  the  knotted  manes  of  the 
colts ;  and  at  length  asked,  in  a  lower 
tone,  for  what  fault  his  servant  had 
been  chased  from  the  castle. 

**  For  insolencei"  replied  the  bailiff; 


"  because  the  fellow  resisted  a  neces- 
sary change  of  stable,  and  wanted  us 
to  let  the  horses  of  a  couple  of  young 
noblemen,  visitors  to  the  castle,  pass 
the  night  out  of  doors  for  the  sake  of 
his  two  colts  V* 

Kohlhaas  would  have  given  the 
worth  of  his  horses  to  have  his  man  by 
his  side  at  that  moment,  to  compare  his 
account  of  the  affair  with  that  of  the 
pursy  bailiff*.  He  was  still  engaged  in 
smoothing  the  tangled  coats  of  the 
fillies,  debating  withm  himself  as  to  the 
best  course  to  pursue,  when  the  scene 
suddenly  changed.  Young  Wenzel  von 
Tronka,  with  a  swarm  of  riders,  grooms, 
and  dogs,  returning  firom  the  chase, 
dashed  into  the  court.  The  bailiff, 
upon  a  question  put  by  the  young  lord, 
stepped  forward,  and  while  the  dogs 
set  up  a  yell  of  ferocity  at  the  sight  of 
the  stranger,  related,  under  the  most 
distorted  colouring,  how  this  horse- 
dealer  was  importing  riot  and  rebellion 
into  the  castle,  because  his  black  colts 
had  been  used  a  little  in  the  harvest, 
and  now  (added  the  bailiff  with  scofiing 
laughter)  the  fellow  actually  refused 
to  recognise  the  beasts  as  his  own. 

Kohmaas  here  broke  in — ''These, 
noble  sir,  are  indeed  not  the  same 
horses,  which  were  worth  thirty  gilders 
when  I  lefl  them  here  1  I  demand  my 
colts,  my  sound  and  well-fed  colts« 
again  1" 

The  young  lord's  cheek  grew  pale 
with  rage.     He  dismounted,  and  said, 

"  If  the  d d  idiot  will  not  take  the 

horses  back,  let  him  leave  them,  and 
go  to  the  devil  if  he  pleases.  Come 
along,  Fred,  Hans !"  he  added,  shaking 
the  dust  from  his  clothes ;  "  and  hark, 
knaves,  bring  us  wine,  and  speedily  1" 

So  saying,  he  entered  the  castle. 
Michael  now  declared,  that  he  would 
sooner  call  the  knacker,  and  let  his 
horses  be  flayed  and  given  to  the  dogs, 
than  lead  them  back  to  Kohlhaas-bridge 
in  the  state  in  which  they  were.  And, 
leaving  the  two  colts  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  court,  he  jumped  upon 
his  steed  and  rode  off,  vowing  that  he 
would  find  means  to  have  justice  yet. 

He  was  already  spurring  along  the 
road  to  Dresden,  when  the  recollection 
of  his  servant  man,  and  the  charges 
brought  against  hun  at  the  castle, 
made  him  slacken  his  pace.  Before 
he  had  proceeded  a  thousand  paces  fur- 
ther, the  conviction  that  it  would  be 
better,  and  more  just,  to  hear  first  this 
man's  history  of  the  transaction^  be- 
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came  so  strongs  that  he  turned  his 
horse  round>  and  resumed  his  way 
homewards.  His  sense  of  justice, 
tutored  by  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  world  and  its  errors,  made  him  dis> 
posedj  in  spite  of  the  insults  he  had 
received,  to  look  upon  the  loss  of  his 
horses  as  a  species  of  retributive  punish, 
ment,  if  the  conduct  of  his  servant  had 
really  been  culpable  as  the  bailiff  de- 
scribed it.  On  the  other  hand,  a  feel- 
ing not  less  to  his  credit  strengthened 
itself  as  he  rode  on,  and  gathered  at 
every  resting-place  some  ^sh  instance 
of  petty  tyranny  exercised  on  travellers 
by  the  inmates  of  the  Tronkenburg. 
This  feeling  told  him,  that  if  the  whole 
occurrence  was  (as  appearances  seemed 
to  speak  it)  a  preconcerted  plot,  it  was 
his  duty  to  society  to  strive,  with  all  his 
force,  to  obtain  compensation  for  the 
injury  done  him,  and  thus  insure  his 
fellow-citizens  against  any  similar  in- 
justice  for  the  future. 

No  sooner  had  he  arrived  at  KohL 
haas-bridge,  embraced  his  faithful  wife 
Elizabeth,  and  kissed  his  children,  who 
clomb  upon  his  knees,  than  he  asked 
afler  Hans  the  groom;  and  whether 
anything  had  yet  been  heard  of  him. 

•*Yes,  dearest  Michael,"  replied 
Elizabeth;  '*  only  imagine,  this  poor 
Hans,  unfortunate  man,  returned  here 
about  a  fortnight  ago  in  a  pitiful  plight, 
so  severely  beaten  that  he  can,  even 
now,  scarcely  draw  his  breath  freely. 
We  put  him  to  bed  (the  poor  fellow 
was  spitting  blood  by  cupfuls),  and  re- 
ceived an  account,  of  which  none  of 
us  could  make  anything,  of  his  mishap; 
how  he  had  been  left  by  you  at  the 
Tronkenburg  with  some  horses  which 
were  not  permitted  to  pass  the  fron- 
tier, and  now  he  had  been  forced  to 
leave  the  castle  by  the  most  shameful 
maltreatment,  without  the  possibility 
of  his  bringing  the  horses  away  with 
him." 

''Indeed!"  siud  Kohlhaas,  undoing 
his  cloak ;  "  is  he  recovered  yet  ?" 

"  With  the  exception  of  the  spitting 
of  blood,"  replied  his  wife,  "  he  is 
now  doing  pretty  well.  I  wanted  to 
send  off  another  man  to  the  Tronken- 
burg  to  take  care  of  the  horses  until 
your  return  thither ;  for  as  Hans  has 
always  shown  himself  a  lover  of  truth, 
and  mdeed  as  faithful  a  servant  as  any 
we  ever  had,  I  could  not  suppose^ 
especially  when  there  was  so  much  in 
his  condition  to  corroborate  his  story, 
that  he  had  been  separated  from  ms 


charge  in  any  other  way  than  that  de- 
scribed. But  he  conjured  me  not  to 
trust  any  gne  in  that  robbers' nest,  and 
to  let  the  horses  go,  unless  I  wished  to 
sacrifice  a  man  for  them." 

'*Is  the  poor  fellow  still  a-bed?" 
as^ed  Kohlhaas,  as  he  unloosed  the 
comforter  from  his  neck* 

"  No ;  he  has  been  able  to  go  about 
a  little  for  some  days  past-,*'  replied 
she,  adding,  that  her  husband  would 
see  that  tlie  groom's  account  would 
prove  to  be  correct,  and  that  this  wai 
only  another  instance  of  the  despotic 
acts  practised  upon  travellers,  for  some 
time  past,  from  the  walls  of  the  Tron- 
kenburg. 

*'  I  must  first  assure  myself  well  of 
this,"  replied  Kohlhaas.  ••  Call  the 
man  to  me,  Elizabeth,  if  he  is  np ;"  and 
so  saying  he  settled  himself  in  nis  easy 
chair,  while  his  wife,  rejoiced  at  the 
calmness  of  his  manner^  went  in 
search  of  the  groom. 

"  What  was  this  behaviour  of  yoon 
at  the  Tronkenburg  ?"  asked  KohJhaas, 
as  Eliza  and  Hans  entered  the  room 
together;  ' *■  I  am  not  altogether  pleased 
with  what  I  hear  of  you.  * 

The  groom,  whose  pallid  face  flushed 
at  these  words,  was  silent  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  at  length  he  replied — 

"  You  are  right  there,  master ;  for 
I  had  the  weakness,  because  I  heard 
a  child  cry  in  it,  to  fling  into  the 
Elbe  a  match  which,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Providence,  I  carried  about  me  to 
set  the  robbers*  nest  on  firo.  Let  God's 
lightning  consume  the  place,  thougiht 
I — I  at  least  Trill  not  do  it." 

Kohlhaas,  surprised,  asked,  "How 
then,  did  you  subject  yourself  to  be 
turned  out  of  the  house  ?" 

''  By  a  bad  habit  I  have  of  endea- 
vouring always  to  merit  the  trust  of 
my  employer,"  replied  the  ^room, 
wiping  the  perspiration  from  his  fore- 
head;  "but  what  is  done  cannot  be 
undone.  I  wished  to  prevent  your 
horses  from  being  worked  to  deata  in 
the  fields,  and  said  they  were  still  too 
young  for  such  labour,  and  had 
never  been  used  to  draught." 

Kohlhaas,  endeavouring  to  conceal 
his  perturbation,  replied  that  he  had 
not  spoken  the  strict  truth,  inasmuch  as 
the  horses  had,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  spring,  been  run  a  little  in  harness. 
"You  might,  moreover,"  he  added, 
'*  have  shown  yourself  more  obliging, 
once  or  twice,  at  least,  if  there  was 
reidly  a  deficiency  of  draught  for  the 
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harrest  at  the  castle,  where  you  were, 
you  must  recollect,  a  sort  of  a  guest." 

"  And  that  is  just  what  I  did,  sir," 
replied  Hans.  '*  I  thought  within  my* 
self,  when  I  saw  the  black  faces  they 
put  on,  that  a  little  exercise  could  do 
the  animals  no  harm ;  so,  on  the  third 
morning,  I  yoked  them  to  the  waggon 
myself  and  brought  in  three  good  loads 
of  com." 

Kohlhaas,  whose  breast  was  beginning 
to  heave  with  indignation,  l^nt  his 
head  to  conceal  the  play  of  his  fea- 
tures, and  remarked,  '*  Nobody  men- 
tioned a  word  about  that  to  me,  Hans.'' 

The  groom  asseverated  that  such 
was  the  simple  truth.  ''  The  unman, 
nerly  conduct  I  am  charged  with,*'  he 
said,  <' consisted  solely  in  my  having 
refused  to  put  the  horses  under  the 
waseon  agam  immediately  after  they 
had  had  their  feed ;  and  in  my  having  re- 
plied to  the  bailiff  and  intendant,  when 
they  suggested  to  me  to  help  myself  to 
fodder,  and  put  the  money  you  had 
left  me  to  purchase  it,  into  my  own 
purse,  that  *  I  was  an  honest  man, 
which  was  mare  than  many  a  richer 
one  could  say* — ^turning  my  back  upon 
them,  as  I  said  so." 

"  But,  at  any  rate,"  rejoined  Kohl- 
haas, ''it  was  not  for  this  that  you  were 
expelled  from  the  castle  ?" 

*'  No,  master,"  answered  the  groom, 
bitterly ;  '*  it  was  for  a  far  more  outrage- 
ous action  I  That  same  evening  the 
horses  of  two  cavaliers,  who  arrived  on  a 
visit,  were  led  into  the  stable,  and  mine 
tamed  out  and  tied  to  the  door-post ; 
and  when  I  took  the  animals  out  of  the 
hand  of  the  bailiff,  who  placed  them 
there,  and  asked  him  where  they  were 
to  be  housed  now  ?  he  pointed  out  to 
me  a  pigsty  built  up  with  laths  and 
boards  against  the  castle  wall !" 

''  Tou  mean,"  interrupted  Kohlhaas, 
"  that  it  was  such  a  miserable  place 
that  it  resembled  rather  a  pigsty  than 
a  stable." 

"  Itwas  a  pipty,  sir,"  replied  Hans, 
''  a  veritable  pigstv,  in  whieh  the  pigs 
were  kept;  and  where  I  myself  could 
not  stand  upright." 

"  Probably  it  was  impossible  to  find 
any  other  shelter  for  the  blacks," 
remarked  Kohlhaas;  ''the  cavdiers' 
horses  had,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
precedence." 

"It  is  true,"  replied  the  groom  in  a 
more  subdued  tone,  "that  there  was 
not  much  room  to  spare.  We  had 
peven  caraliers,  in  all,  lodged  in  Uie 


castle.  If  you  had  been  in  the  young 
lord's  place,  you  would  have  set  every- 
thing right,  by  crowding  up  the  horses 
a  little  more  together.  I  offered  to 
hire  a  stall  down  at  the  village,  but 
the  bailiff  vowed  that  it  was  his  duty 
to  keep  your  blacks  under  his  own 
eyes,  and  that  I  must  not  presume  to 
leave  the  castle  with  them." 

"  Ha !"  exclaimed  Kohlhaas ;  "  and 
what  did  you  do  then  ?" 

"  As  the  intendant  assured  me  that 
the  two  guests  were  merely  to  stay  that 
night  at  the  castle,  I  led  the  poor 
beasts  into  the  sty,  and  made  the  best 
of  it.  But  the  following  day  passed 
without  thinning  our  numbers ;  and 
on  the  third  morning  I  was  given  to 
understand  that  the  youngsters  would 
probably  remain  some  weeks." 

"WeU,  Hans,"  said  Kohlhaas,  "I 
will  wager,  after  all,  that  the  pigsty 
did  not  turn  out  so  bad  as  you  ima- 
^ned  when  you  first  put  your  nose 
mto  it." 

"That  is  true,"  replied  the  man: 
"  when  I  had  cleaned  the  place  out  a 
little,  we  managed  to  get  on  pretty 
well.  I  contrived  to  give  the  norses 
room  to  stand  upright  during  the  day- 
time, removing  the  boards  from  above 
in  the  moming,  and  laying  them  on 
again  at  night.  The  poor  animals 
stretched  their  necks  out  through  the 
roof,  like  a  couple  of  geese,  thinking, 
I  dare  say,  of  Kohlhaas-bridge,  or  any 
other  place  where  they  had  found  bet- 
ter quarters." 

"Well,  now,  tell  me  how  on  earth 
you  came  to  be  turned  away?"  de- 
manded Michael. 

"Because,  sir,  they  wanted  to  get 
rid  of  me,  and  for  no  other  reason;  be- 
cause, as  lone  as  I  was  there,  they 
could  not  wonc  the  horses  to  death,  as 
they  wished  to  do.  In  the  yard  and  in 
the  servants'  hall  they  gave  me  no- 
thing but  black  looks,  and  when  I 
took  no  notice  of  this,  they  invented 
a  pretext  of  their  own,  and  kicked  me 
out." 

"  But  what  was  this  pretext  ?"  ex- 
claimed Kohlhaas, "  since  pretext  there 
was." 

"  Oh,  a  most  just  one,  sir,  as  you 
shall  heart"  answered  Hans.  "On 
the  evening  of  the  third  day  after  my 
move  into  the  pigsty,  I  led  the  horses 
out,  and  wanted,  as  they  had  ^ot  very 
dirty,  to  take  them  down  to  the  river 
and  give  them  a  swim.  WeU,  I  had 
scarcely  reached  the  gateway  of  the 
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castle  when  I  beard  the  bailiff  and  tbe 
intendant'f  with  the  stable-boys  and 
the  hounds,  all  rushing  after  me,  shout- 
ingouty  'Stop,  thief  1  Stop,  callows- 
binl  V  as  if  they  were  possessed.  The 
gate-keeper  placed  himself  before  me, 
and  when  I  asked  him  and  the 
troop  of  madmen  who  were  at  my 
heels,  'What  was  the  matter  now?' 
<  What's  the  matter  ?'  replied  the 
bailiff,  seizing  the  bridles  oi  my  two 
blacks ;  '  where  are  you  off  with 
these  horses,  you  scamp  ?*  *  Where  ?* 
said  I.  'Why,  blood  and  thun- 
der 1    to    give    them    a    swim  to  be 

sure;  do  you  suppose  that  I ?' 

'  To  give  them  a  swim  I'  cried  the 
bailiff.  'I'll  teach  you,  you  rogue, 
to  swim  back  to  Kohlhaas-bridge  on 
the  highway!*  and  with  that  he  and 
the  intendant,  who  had  a  gripe  of  my 
leg,  pitched  me,  with  a  jerk,  off  the 
horse,  and  I  measured  my  length  in  the 
mud.  '  Murder  I  thieves  '  shouted  I ; 
'  let  me  have  the  collars  and  the  horse- 
cloths which  I  have  left  in  the  stable, 
with  a  bundle  of  linen.'  But  he  and 
the  stable-boys,  while  the  intendant 
led  off  the  horses,  set  upon  me  with 
kicks,  and  whips,  and  cudgels,  until  I 
sank  down  hair  dead  behind  the  castle 
gate.  '  Robbers  1'  shouted  I,  as  soon 
as  I  could  get  upon  my  feet  again— 
'  where  are  you  off  with  my  horses  ?' 
'Out  of  the  castle-yard,  jrou  black- 
guard!' screamed  the  bailiff — 'hey, 
GsBsarl  hey.  Carlo!  at  him,  Spitz!'— 
and  immecuately  more  than  a  dozen  of 
the  hounds  rushed  upon  me.  By  good 
luck  there  was  a  hedge  close  at  hand^- 
I  tore  a  stake  out  of  it,  and  stretched 
three  of  the  dogs  in  a  trice  dead  at 
my  feet.  But  the  smart  of  the  flesh- 
wounds  I  received  from  the  others 
forced  me  to  give  way  a  little,  and 
before  I  could  recover  my  ground  again, 
a  whistle  called  the  hounds  back  into 
the  yard,  the  gates  were  slammed  upon 
me,  the  bolts  drawn,  and  I  found  my- 
self, half-dead  with  fatigue  and  loss  of 
blood,  shut  out  of  the  castle  for  good." 

Kohlhaas,  whose  face  had  grown  paler 
and  paler  during  this  recital,  here  re- 
marked, with  feigned  malice-^ 

"  Did  it  never  enter  your  head  to 
quit  the  place  on  the  sly,  Hans?  Come, 
confess !  the  pigsty  was  not  altogether 
to  your  liking ;  you  remembered  that 
you  were  better  off  in  the  stable  at 
Kohlhaas-bridge  ?" 

"B^  God's  lightning  1"  exclaimed 
Hans,  indignantly,  "  lleft  my  collars 


and  horse-cloths,  and  a  bundle  of  shirbi 
behind  me  in  that  cursed  sty.  And  at 
least  I  should  have  had  the  wit  to 
carry  off  with  me  the  three  eilderswhich 
I  had  tied  up  in  the  red  auk  neck-ker- 
chief, and  hidden  in  the  manger!  Hell 
and  the  devil,  master  I  If  you  speak 
thus  to  me,  what  would  I  not  ^ve  if  I 
could  but  light  i^ain  the  match  which 
I  flung  into  the  Elbe." 

"  Come,  come  1"  said  Kohlhaas,  "  I 
spoke  but  in  jest,  my  friend.  Every 
word  that  you  have  told  me  I  believe. 
After  supper,  when  my  wife  and  I 
talk  over  our  affairs  together,  I  will  de- 
cide what  is  to  be  done  in  the  budness. 
I  am  sorry,  indeed,  that  it  should 
have  gone  so  ill  with  you  in  my  service. 
Now  go,  Hans !  go  to  bed  ;  get  your- 
self a  flask  of  wine,  and  be  of  good 
cheer,  for  you  may  depend  upon  it 
that  we  will  have  justice  done  yoo  yet 
for  all  this  ?" 

^  So  saying,  he  proceeded  to  take  a  note 
of  the  artiaes  left  by  his  man  in  the  pig- 
sty ;  demanded  of  Hans  the  value  he 
placed  upon  them,  and  then,  shaking 
him  by  the  hand,  dismissed  him  to  bed. 
At  supper  he  narrated  to  his  wife 
the  whole  course  of  the  affair  in  all  its 
details,  mentioning  to  her  his  determi- 
nation to  demand  redress,  through  the 
Eublic  tribunals,  for  the  injustice  done 
im.    Elizabeth,  to  his  infinite  satis- 
faction, heartily  approved  of  this  de- 
cision.    "Other  travellers,"    she  re- 
marked, "less  patient  than  he  was, 
might  be  exposed   to  similar  treat- 
ment at  this  castle.     Besides,  it  was  a 
holv  work  to  put  a  check  to  disorders 
such  as  these.    For  her  part,  she  was 
perfectly  ready  to  contribute  her  share 
towards  the  expenses  which  the  pro- 
secution of  the  lawsuit  m^ht   brin^ 
upon  him.  *'    Kohlhaas  called  her  "  his 
courageous  little  wife ;"  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  that  and  all  the  following 
day  in  the  tranquil  enjoyment  of  her 
society  and  of  the  caresses  of  his  chil- 
dren, and,  as  soon  as  his  affairs  would 
permit,  set  out  again  for  Dresden,  in 
order  to  lay  his  complaint  before  the 
tribunab  of  that  town.     Here,  with 
the  assistance  of  an  advocate  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, he  drew  up  a  petition,  mi- 
nutely detailing  the  injustice  to  which 
he,  as  well  as  his  servant,  had  been  sub- 
jected on  the  part  of  the  BaronWenzel 
von  Tronka.     He  prayed  for  the  suit- 
able punishment  of  the  same,  the  res- 
toration of  his  horses  in  their  original 
condition,  and  full  compensation  for  tbe 
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damage  suffered  by  himself  and  by  his 

§room.  Kohlhaas  was  by  no  means 
estitute  of  friends  in  the  metropolis^ 
who  promised  to  back  his  cause  with 
energy.  The  extensive  trade  which 
he  carried  on  had  given  him  the  ac- 
quaintance,  and  his  rigid  honesty  had 
won  him  the  esteem  of  the  roost  notable 
men  of  the  land.  He  dined  several 
times*  sanguine  of  success,  at  the  table 
of  his  advocate  (himself  a  man  of  re- 
putation) ;  deposited  a  sum  of  money 
with  him  for  the  expenses  of  the  pro« 
oess,  and,  perfectly  at  rest  as  to  the 
result,  returned,  vSUx  the  lapse  of  a 
few  weeks,  back  to  his  wife  and  to 
Kohlhaas-bridge.  Months,  however, 
passed  away,  and  the  year  had  closed 
before  he  received  any  intelligence 
from  Saxony,  even  of  the  institution  of 
his  suit,  to  say  nothing  of  its  decision. 
Afler  having  several  times  renewed  his 
application  to  the  tribunal,  he  wrote 
confidentially  to  his  advocate,  beting 
to  know  the  motive  of  so  extraordmary 
a  delay.  He  received  for  answer,  that  a 
notification  from  a  higher  quarter  had 
caused  the  complaint  to  be  definitively 
rejected.  In  reply  to  his  astonished 
request  to  be  informed  of  the  reason  of 
this,  the  advocate  intimated  to  him  that 
the  young  Baron  von  Tronka  was  re- 
lated to  two  noblemen  of  the  same 
name — Henry  and  Christopher  von 
Tronka — one  of  whom  held  the  ofiSlce 
of  cup-bearer,  and  the  other  that  of 
chamberlain,  at  court.  He  advised 
him,  moreover,  abandoning  all  further 
thought  of  law,  to  endeavour  to  obtain 
possession  again  of  his  horses,  which 
the  yoimg  Yon  Tronka,  at  that  mo- 
ment in  the  capital,  had  it  seemed 
directed  his  servants  to  consign  to  him 
on  application.  He  concluded  with 
be^mg  him,  in  case  he  was  not  dis- 
posed to  content  himself  with  this 
course,  at  least  to  provide  himself  with 
another  legal  adviser,  and  exempt 
him  fh)m  &ther  commissions  in  tne 
business. 

Kohlhaas  happened  to  be  at  Bran- 
denburg, when  tnis  last  letter  reached 
him.  The  town-captain  {StadthanpU 
maim),  Henry  von  Geusau,  witnin 
whose  jurisdiction  Kohlhaas-brid^elay, 
was  just  then  occupied  in  establishing 
several  charitable  institutions  for  the 
sick  and  the  poor.  Among  these,  his  im- 
mediate attention  was  given  to  the  fit- 
ting up  of  a  mineral  spring,  existing  in 
a  neighbouring  village,  and  enjoying  a 
reputation  for  sanatoiy  virtues,  in  cases 


of  infirmity  of  the  chest,  which  the 
future  ill.justified.  As  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  Kohlhaas,  with  whom 
he  had  had  frequent  dealings,  he  per- 
mitted Hans,  the  groom  (still  suffering 
from  a  painful  and  obstructed  respira* 
tion,  consequent  on  the  ill-treatment 
he  had  received  at  the  Tronkenburg), 
to  try  the  effects  of  the  little  spring, 
whicn  had  already  been  roofed  in  and 
enclosed.  The  town-captain,  it  so  hap- 
pened,  was  giving  some  directions  to 
the  doctor,  close  by  the  bath  in  which 
Kohlhaas  had  just  laid  Hans,  when 
the  horse-dealer  received,  by  a  mes* 
senger  from  his  wife,  this  letter  from 
his  Dresden  advocate,  givins  such  a 
sad  blow  to  all  his  hopes  of  redress. 
Yon  Geusau  remarked  the  tear  of 
wounded  pride  which  Kohlhaas  let  fall 
upon  the  open  communication,  and  ap- 
proaching, asked  him,  in  a  kind  tone, 
what  the  news  was  which  had  thus  af- 
fected him.  The  horse-dealer,  with- 
out reply,  handed  him  the  letter.  The 
worthy  nobleman,  who  was  already 
informed  of  the  disgraceful  act  of  in- 
justice practised  at  the  Tronkenburg, 
from  the  effects  of  which  poor  Hans 
lay  there,  in  danger,  perhaps,  of  his 
life,  clapt  him  on  the  shoulder,  and 
told  him  he  must  not  be  down-hearted; 
that  he  would  himself  lend  a  hand  to 
have  him  righted.  By  his  direction, 
Kohlhaas  waited  upon  him  that  same 
evening  at  the  citadel.  Yon  Geusau 
told  him  that  his  proper  course  would 
be  to  draw  up  a  petition,  with  a  brief 
notice  of  the  occurrence,  to  the  Elector 
of  Brandenburg,  enclosing  the  advo- 
cate's letter  along  with  it ;  and  in- 
voking the  prince's  protection,  on 
occasion  of  the  tyrannical  act  to 
which  he  had  been  subjected  on  the 
Saxon  territory.  He  promised  to  have 
this  petition  placed  in  the  hands  of  tlie 
Elector,  at  the  same  time  with  a  packet 
from  himself,  which  was  just  about  to 
be  despatched,  assuring  Kohlhaas,  that 
if  unforseen  obstacles  did  not  arise,  the 
document  would  find  its  way  to  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  and  secure  him  an 
impartial  hearing  at  the  tribunal  of 
Dresden,  in  spite  of  the  intrigues  of  You 
Tronka  and  his  allies.  Komhaas,  over- 
joyed, thanked  the  town-captain  from 
his  heart  for  this  new  proof  of  his  bene- 
volence, remarking  tnat  he  only  re- 
gretted not  having  instituted  his  law- 
suit at  Berlin,  from  the  first,  instead  of 
at  Dresden.  Afler  he  had  gotten  his 
petition  duly  drawn  up  in  the^secretary's 
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office  of  themnnicipali^,thehorse-deal- 
er  returned  home  to  Kohlhaas-bridge, 
more  sanguine  than  ever  as  to  the  issue 
of  his  cause.  He  had>  however,  within  a 
few  weeks  the  ^ef  to  learn,  through  a 
counsellor  on  his  way  to  Potsdam,  that 
the  Elector  had  handed  over  the  petition 
to  his  chancellor,  Count  Kahlheim,  and 
that  this  latter,  instead  of  transmitting 
it  directly  to  the  court  at  Dresden,  had 
first  applied  to  Von  Tronka  himself,  for 
more  detailed  information  in  the  matter. 
The  counsellor,  who  seemed  to  have  been 
spcciaUv  entrusted  with  the  conveyance 
of  this  mtelligcnce,  could  give  no  satis- 
factory answer  to  the  natural  question, 
**  Why  such  a  course  had  been  pur- 
sued?" He  merely  added,  that  the 
town-captain  had  charged  him  to  re- 
commend patience  to  the  petitioner; 
seemed  pressed  to  continue  his  journey, 
and  only  at  the  conclusion  of  their  brief 
conference,  let  fall  a  few  words  which 
revealed  to  Kohlhaas  the  fact,  that 
Count  Kahlheim  was  connected  by 
marriage  with  the  house  of  Von 
Tronka.  Kohlhaas,  who  had  lost  all 
interest  in  his  trade  and  his  farm — nay, 
almost  in  his  wife  and  children — passed 
the  next  month  in  gloomy  anticipa- 
tion of  the  new  failure  awaiting  him. 
Exactly  as  he  had  expected,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  that  period,  Hans,  who  had 
found  some  benefit  from  his  baths,  re- 
turned  from  Brandenburg,  the  bearer  of 
a  voluminous  rescript,  accompanied  by 
a  few  lines  from  the  town-captain,  ex- 
pressing his  regret  that  he  could  do 
nothing  in  this  business,  and  advising 
Kohlhaas  to  re-demand  his  horses  at  the 
Tronkenburg,  and  abandon  all  further 
proceedings  in  the  matter.  The  re- 
script, dated  firom  the  chancellor's 
office,  purported  that  "  the  petitioner 
was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Dresden  tri- 
bunal, a  frivolous  litigant ;  the  noble- 
man with  whom  the  horses  had  been  led, 
did  not,  in  any  way,  withhold  them 
firom  him ;  he  had  but  to  send  to  the 
castle  and  fetch  them  away,  or  give  the 
baron  notice  where  they  should  be  for- 
warded to  him ;  but,  in  any  case,  let 
him  spare  the  Chancery  Court  for  the 
future  similar  idle  applications.'*  Kohl- 
haas, who  cared  nothing  about  the 
horses,  and  would  have  T>een  equally 
annoyed  for  a  couple  of  dogs,  literally 
fi>amed  with  rage  when  he  perused  this 
document.  At  every  sound  that  reached 
him  from  the  road,  he  hurried  to  the 
window,  his  heart  swelling  within  him, 
in  the  expectation  of  seeing  the  baron's 


servants  entering  his  gate  to  restore 
him  his  starved  and  Jaded  colts  I    It 
was  the  only  occaaion  in  which  his  weO- 
regulated  mind  had  abandoned  itself  to 
sentiments  of  rage   and  indignatioD. 
A  few  days  later  he  received  the  in- 
formation, firom  an  acquaintance  who 
had  passed  the  castle,  that  his  hones 
were  employed  upon  the  young  lord's 
estate  with  the  other   beasts  of  the 
farm.     In    the   midst    of   the   grief 
which  he  felt  at  the   thought  of  so 
mudi  injustice  reining  in  uie  world, 
he  could  not  refram  from  a  fbeling  of 
satisfaction  to  find  order  in  some  de- 
gree restored  to  his  own  breast — ^to  the 
world  within  —  by  this  announcement 
He  invited  a  neighbour  of  his,  a  farmer 
who  had  long  nursed    the   desire  of 
rounding  his  estate  by  the  purchase  of 
Kohlhaas's    contiguous     property,   to 
come  and  see  him.     As  soon  as  he 
could  turn  the  conversation  that  war, 
he  asked  him  what  he  would  give  for 
his  Brandenburg  and  Saxony  posses- 
sions, house  and  land,  fixtures  and  all, 
just  as  they  were  ?    His  wife  grew  pale 
at  these  words.      She  turned  awa;f, 
and  raising   up  in    her    arms   their 
youngest  child,  who  was  playing  on 
the    ground  beside  her,  pressed  him 
to  her  bosom,  throwing  glances,  full 
of  terror,    upon  the  horse-merchant 
and  a  paper  he   held  in   his  hand. 
The    farmer,     regarding     Kohlhaas, 
with  amazement,  asked  what  had  led 
him  thus  suddenly  to  such  a  strange 
resolve.     The  horse-dealer    replied, 
with  as  much  cheerfulness  as  he  could 
assume,  that  the  idea  of  disposing  of 
his  farm  on  the  banks  of  the  Havel  was 
not  altogether  a  new  one,  as  they  had 
already  more  than  once  discussed  the 
subject  together ;  that  his  house  in  the 
environs  of  Dresden  was,  so  to  speak, 
a  mere  appendage  to  the  former,  and 
that,  in  short,  if  the  farmer  was  dis- 
posed to  take  both  tenements  together 
as  they  were  offered,  he  was  penectly 
ready  to  conclude  the  bargain  at  once 
with  him.     Kohlhaas-bridge,  he  added 
with  a  forced  smile,  was  not  the  world ; 
there  might  be  objects  in  life  in  com- 
parison  with  which  the  duties  of  regu- 
lating a  household  were  but  of  secondary 
importance ;  in  fact,  his  mind  was  bent 
upon  great  undertakings,  of  which  per- 
haps he  would  soon  hear  something. 
The  fanner,  re-assured,  remarked  jok- 
ingly to  Elizabeth,  who  was  showering 
kisses  upon  the  face  of  her  child,  that 
he  fancied  her  husband  would  not  »• 
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quire  payment  on  the  spot,  laid  his  hat 
and  BticK  upon  the  table*  and  took  the 
paper  which  the  hone-dealer  held  to- 
'vrards  him  to  peruse.   Kohlhaas*  bend- 
ing forward,  told  him  that  it  was  a  con- 
ditional contract  of  Bale^  not  becoming 
final  until  a  month  irom  its  date ;  he 
pointed  out  that  the  document  was 
complete  in  ever^hin^  except  the  sig- 
natures, and  the  msertion  of  the  sums  to 
be  agreed  upon,  as  well  for  the  purchase 
as  for  the  redemption  of  the  property, 
in  case  he  receded  from  his  ori^al 
resolution  within  the  stipulated  time; 
and  again  gail^  invited  nim  to  make 
an  o^r,  assurmg  him  that  he  would 
be  satisfied  with  any  reasonable  terms. 
^Elisabeth,  meanwhile,  was  pacing  up 
and  down  the  room  with  a  hurried  step ; 
so  violently  did  her  breast  heave,  that 
the  kerchief,  to  which  her  child  clung, 
threatened  every  moment  to  drop  from 
her  shoulders.    The  farmer  remarked 
that  he  had  no  means  whatever  of  judg- 
ing of  the  value  of  the  tenement  in 
Dresden;  whereupon  Eohlhaas,  pro- 
ducing some  letters  which  had  passed 
between  himself  and  the  former  owner 
on  the  occasion  of  its  purchase,  replied^ 
that  he  estimated  it  at  100  gold  florins, 
although,  as  the  documents  exhibited 
would  prove,  it  had  cost  him  nearly 
half  as  much  again.    The  farmer,  who 
had  carefully  perused  the  contract,  and 
found  that  perfect  freedom  was  secured 
to  the  purcnaser  also,  in  case  he  should 
desire    to  withdraw,  here  remarked, 
half  decided  upon  acceptance,  that  at 
any  rate  the  stud  of  horses  would  be  of 
no  use  to  him ;  but  when  Eohlhaas  re- 
plied that  he  did  not  mean  to  include 
the  horses  in  the  bargain,  and  that  he 
wished  moreover  to  reserve  for  himself 
some  weapons  which  were  in  the  ar- 
moury, his  fi;uesty  after  hemming  and 
hawing  a  little,  repeated  an  offer  which 
he  had  once  made  half  in  jest,  during  a 
morning's  walk,  and  which,  to  tell  the 
truth,  was  considerably  below  the  real 
value   of  the    property.       Kohlhaas 
pushed  the  inkstand  towards  him.  The 
firmer,  who  could  scarcely  credit  his 
senses,  asked  him  if  he  was  serious, 
and   on    Kohlhaas   demanding,  with 
some  impatience,  if  he  thought  he  was 
merely  making  game  of  him,  he  took 
the  pen,  with  rather  a  perplexed  look, 
and  signed  the  deed ;  at  the  same  time 
he  crossed  out  all  that  passage  which 
related  to  the  forfeit  payable  in  case 
the  seller  retracted ;  bound  himself  to 
ftn  advance  of  100  gold  florins  on  the 


mortgage  of  the  Dresden  tenement, 
which  he  refused  to  buy  up  entirely, 
and  altered  the  period  sJlowed  for  re- 
ceding from  the  contract  to  two  months 
instead  of  one.  The  horse-dealer,  re- 
leased of  this  care,  shook  his  guest  hear- 
tily by  the  hand,  and  afler  agreeing  that 
one-fourth  of  the  purchase-money  was 
to  be  paid  down  at  once,  and  the  remain, 
der  deposited  within  three  months  in 
the  Hamburg  Bank,  he  called  for  wine, 
to  make  good  cheer  over  a  business  so 
happily  despatched.  When  the  ser- 
vant girl  came  in  with  the  decanters, 
he  bade  her  tell  Stembald,  the  groom, 
to  saddle  the  bay  immediately,  as  he 
had  some  affairs  which  called  him  to 
the  capital.  He  gave  his  guest  to  un- 
derstand, at  the  same  time,  that  on  his 
return  he  would  speak  more  openly 
with  him  of  his  designs,  which,  for  the 
moment,  must  be  kept  secret.  Filling 
their  glasses,  he  then  carelessly  asked 
what  was  the  latest  news  of  the  Turks 
and  Poles  (then  at  war) ;  enveloped  the 
farmer  in  endless  conjectures  on  the  po- 
litics of  the  day,  and  drank  a  final 
bumper  to  the  good  success  of  their 
business.  Afler  this  the  farmer  rose, 
and  bade  him  farewell. 

As  soon  as  the  guest  had  led  the 
room,  Elizabeth  feu  on  her  knees  be- 
fore  him. 

*•  If  you  ever,"  she  exclaimed,  *'  gave 
a  place  in  your  heart  to  me  and  the 
children  I  have  borne  you ;  if  we  are 
not  for  the  future,  God  only  knows 
wherefore,  thrust  out  from  all  share  in 
your  love,  tell  me,  I  conjure  you,  what 
all  these  fearful  preparations  mean  ?" 

**  Nothing,  my  darling  wife,"  replied 
Eohlhaas,  "  which,  in  the  present  as- 
pect of  affairs,  need  alarm  you.  I  have 
received  a  rescript,  in  which  1  am  told 
that  my  complaint  against  the  Baron 
AVenzel  von  Tronka  is  frivolous  and 
vexatious;  and  as  it  is  evident  that 
there  is  some  misunderstanding  in  the 
oase,  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  pre- 
sent my  petition  on  the  subject  per- 
sonally to  the  sovereign." 

**But  why  sell  your  house?*'  ex- 
claimed his  wife,  rising  from  her  knees. 

*<  Because,'*  replied  Eohlhaas,  press- 
ing her  tenderly  to  his  bosom,  '*  I  can- 
not consent,  dearest  Elizabeth,  to  re- 
main the  denizen  of  a  country  in  which 
my  just  rights  are  denied  me.  Better  be 
a  dog  than  a  man,  if  I  am  to  be  thus 
trodden  under  foot.  My  own  wife 
thinks  here,  I  feel  persuaded,  just  as  I 
do." 
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''And  how  dost  tbou  know,"  asked 
Elizabeth  gently,  "  that  thy  rights  will 
be  denied  thee  ?  If  thou  approachest 
the  sovereign  respectfully,  as  becoroeth 
thee,  with  thy  supplication  in  hand, 
how  knowest  thou  that  thou  wilt  be 
pushed  asidCf  or  that  a  hearing  will  be 
refused  thee  ?" 

'*  In  that  case,"  replied  her  husband, 
"  if  my  fears  are  groundless,  the  house 
is  not  sold.  Our  prince  himself  is,  I 
know  well,  a  just  man ;  and  if  I  could 
but  succeed  in  reaclung  his  person, 
across  the  ring  of  courtiers  wno  sur- 
round  him,  I  doubt  not  that  I  should 
win  me  speedy  justice,  and  return 
happy  and  content,  before  the  week  is 
up,  to  thee  and  to  my  old  occupations. 
And  then,*'  he  added,  kissing  her  fore- 
head, "  all  I  could  ask  more  were  to 
pass  the  remainder  of  my  life  thus  by 
thy  side  I  But  at  any  rate, "  he  resumed, 
it  is  advisable  that  I  should  be  pre- 
pared  for  every  event ;  therefore  is 
it  my  wish  that  you  should,  if  pos« 
able,  leave  home  for  a  short  time,  and 
take  the  children  with  you  to  Schwerin, 
where  you  know  you  have  an  invita- 
tion of  long  standing  to  pass  some 
days  with  your  aunt." 

**  How  I"  exclaimed  Elizabeth  ; 
'*  send  me  to  Schwerin  1  me  and  the 
children  across  the  frontier  to  Schwe- 
rin I" —  and  terror  choked  her  utter* 
ance. 

**  Certainly,'*  replied  Eohlhaas,  calm- 
ly, "  and  that,  if  it  may  be,  at  once, 
in  order  that  no  extraneous  conside- 
rations  may  distract  me  from  the  steps 
I  am  determined  to  take  in  this  affair." 

**  Oh,  I  understand  ^ou  now  I"  ex- 
claimed Elizabeth,  flingmg  herself  upon 
a  chair,  and  biursting  into  tears. 
'*  Horses  and  arms  1  that  is  all  you 
want  now ;  the  rest  he  who  will  may 
take !" 

**  Dearest  Elizabeth  1"  said  KoUiiaas, 
afTected,  "  what  art  thou  doing  ?  God 
has  blessed  me  with  wife,  and  children, 
and  fortune;  must  I  to-day,  for  the 
first  time,  regret  His  bounty  ?*' 

He  sat  himself  down  beside  her,  and 
the  true-hearted  woman,  touched  by 
these  words,  fell  blushing  upon  his 
neck. 

'*  Tell  me,"  said  he,  smoothing  the 
disordered  curls  away  from  her  brow, 
"  what  shall  I  do  ?  Shall  I  give  up  this 
affair  ?  Shall  I  go  to  the  Tronkenburg 
to  beg  my  horses  back  from  the  proud 
baron,  mount  them,  and  ride  them  back 
here  ?" 


Elizabeth  dared  not  say,  as  her 
heart  said,  ''vesl  ^es  1  yesl*'^8he 
shook  her  heaa  weeping,  pressed  closer 
to  his  side,  and  covered  his  breast  irith 
warm  kisses. 

«' Well,  then  I*' exclaimed  Koblhaas, 
if  thou  feelest  as  I,  that  to  follow  mr 
trade  as  I  have  hidierto  followed  it,  I 
must  have  justice  done  me  first,  give 
me  the  liberty  of  action  which  is  ne- 
cessary for  me  to  obtain  that  justice.'* 

So  saying,  he  stood  up  and  told  the 
eroom,  who  here  entered  to  announce 
tnat  the  bay  horse  was  saddled,  that, 
on  the  following  morning,  the  blade 
also  must  be  harnessed,  to  carry  his 
wife  and  children  to  Schwerin, 

Elizabeth  then  said  that  an  idea  had 
iust  struck  her.  Drying  the  tears  from 
her  eyes,  she  approached  her  husband, 
who  had  sat  down  to  his  desk,  and 
asked  him  if  he  would  give  her  the  pe- 
tition, and  let  her  go  to  Berlin,  in  nifl 
place,  to  present  it  to  the  Elector? 

Kohlhaas,  relieved  on  more  than  one 
account  by  the  turn  thus  taken,  drew 
her  to  him  and  said  —  **  My  darljog 
wife,  that  is  impossible  1  The  sovereign 
is  numerously  surrounded,  and  many 
are  the  vexations  to  which  thooe  are 
exposed  who  seek  to  come  near  him.*' 

Elizabeth  replied  that  it  was,  in  a 
thousand  ways,  easier  for  a  woman  to 
surmount  such  obstacles  than  for  a 
man. 

"Give  me  the  petition,*'  ghe  re- 
peated, "and  if  your  only  wish  is  to 
know  that  it  is  actually  in  the  Prince's 
hands,  trust  to  me  ;  he  shall  receive  it, 
I  promise  you  1" 

Kohlhaas,  who  had  had  numberless 
proo&  both  of  her  courage  and  of  her 
tact,  demanded  how  dbe  noped  to  ac- 
complish this  engagement  ? 

Elizabeth,  looking  down  with  ablush, 
replied  that  the  castellain  of  the  elec- 
toral palace  had,  in  former  times, 
when  he  was  in  service  at  SchwenDi 
been  a  suitor  for  her  hand ;  and  that, 
although  he  was  now  married  and  the 
father  of  a  fiimily,  still  he  had  not  for- 
fotten  her;  in  short,  her  husband 
might  safely  leave  it  to  her  to  take  ad* 
vantage  of  this  and  many  other  cir- 
cumstances, which  it  would  occupy  too 
much  time  to  detail  at  that  moment 

Kohlhaas  kissed  her  joyfully,  said 
that  he  accepted  her  offer,  pointed  oat 
to  her  that,  if  she  could  get  herself  in- 
vited on  a  visit  to  the  wue  of  the  cas- 
tellain, she  would  be  able  to  see  tho 
sovereign  in  his  palace  itsdf ;  gave  kcr 
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the  petition ;  had  the  black  horse  put  to 
the  CAT,  and  sent  her  off,  well  wrapped 
np^  under  the  charge  of  Stembaldj  his 
trusty  groom. 

But  of  all  the  steps  he  had  taken, 
with  so  little  profit,  in  this  unfortunate 
business,  the  journey  in  question  was 
the  most  disastrous.  After  the  lapse 
of  a  few  days,  Sternbald  re-entered 
the  courtyard,  driving  the  car  at 
a  footpace,  in  which  poor  Elizabeth 
lay  extended*  with  a  dangerous  contu- 
sion in  the  breast.  Kohlhaas,  who 
hurried,  pale  as  death,  to  meet  the  ye- 
hicLe,  could  obtain  no  connected  ac- 
count of  the  origin  of  this  misfortune. 
The  castellain,  the  groom  said,  was 
absent  from  home  when  they  arrived, 
so  that  they  were  obliged  to  dismount 
at  a  hotel,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
palace ;  Elizabeth  had  gone  out  alone 
on  the  following  morning,  ordering  the 
groom  to  remam  with  we  horse^  and 
had  not  returned  before  the  evening, 
when  she  was  carried  back,  in  the  con- 
dition in  which  Kohlhaas  then  saw  her. 
It  would  seem  that  she  had  pressed  too 
eagerly  forward  upon  the  person  of  the 
sovereign,  and,  without  any  fault  of  his, 
but  merely  through  the  rough  zeal  of 
one  of  the  guards  in  attendance,  had  re- 
ceived a  thrust  in  the  breast  with  the 
butt  end  of  a  lance.  Such,  at  least,  was 
the  version  of  the  occurrence  given  by 
those  who  brought  her  back,  deprived  of 
consdousness,  to  the  hotel.  She  herself 
had  scarcely  been  able  to  utter  a  word 
since,  on  account  of  the  blood  con- 
stantly  gushing  from  her  mouth.  The 
petition  had  been  taken  from  her  hands 
by  one  of  the  Elector's  pa^es.  Stem- 
bald  said,  that  his  own  desire  had  been 
to  take  horse  inmiediately,  and  convey 
the  intelligence  of  this  mishap  at  once 
to  Kohlhaas ;  but  she,  in  spite  of  the 
representations  of  the  physician  who 
had  been  called  in,  insisted  upon  being 
driven  back  to  her  husband,  without  any 
time  bemg  lost.  Kohlhaas  bore  her  in 
his  arms  into  the  house*  and  laid  her 
on  a  bed,  where,  utterly  worn  down 
by  the  fatigues  of  the  joumejr,  she  lin- 
gered a  few  days  more  amid  painful 
efforts  to  draw  her  breath.  All  at- 
tempts to  restore  her  to  consciousness, 
and  obtain  her  own  account  of  the  dis- 
aster, were  vain;  she  lay  there  with 
motionless  and  already  glazed  eyes, 
and  answered  not.  A  few  moments, 
however,  before  death,  her  senses 
seemed  to  have  returned.  A  minister 
o{  the  Lutheran  persuasion  (to  which 
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faith,  then  Just  dawning  upon  the 
world,  she  had,  with  her  husband, 
subscribed)  stood  beside  her  bed.  He 
was  reading  to  her,  with  a  loud  and  fer^ 
vent  voice,  a  chapter  out  of  the  Bible^ 
when  she  suddenly  fixed  an  expressive 
glance  upon  him,  drew  from  his  hand 
the  sacred  volume,  as  if  to  signify  that 
it  was  not  to  her  it  should  be  read, 
turned  over  the  leaves  with  the  air  of 
one  who  seeks  a  remembered  passage, 
and  pointed  out  with  her  forefinger  to 
Kohlhaas,  who  was  stitting  beside 
her,  the  verse  -^  '*  Forgive  thine  ene- 
mies ;  do  ^ood  to  those  that  hate  thee ;" 
and  pre^smg  his  hand,  with  a  look  of 
ineffable  affection,  she  expired.  Kohl- 
haas kissed  her  with  silent  tears,  closed 
her  eyes,  and  left  the  room.  He  took 
the  hundred  gold  florins  which  the  far- 
mer had  already  paid  over  to  him  for 
the  Dresden  tenement*  and  ordered  a 
funeral  more  fitted  for  a  princess  than 
for  one  of  her  class — a  coffin  of  oak, 
bound  with  metal,  silken  cushions  tas- 
selled  in  gold,  and  a  grave  eight  yards 
deep,  lined  with  solid  masonry.  He 
himself*  with  his  youngest  child  in  his 
arms,  stood  by  and  watched  the  work. 
On  the  day  of  the  funeral  the  corpse, 
white  as  snow,  was  laid  in  a  chamber 
which  he  had  caused  to  be  hung  with 
black.  The  priest  had  just  ended  a 
touching  discourse  by  the  side  of  the 
bier,  when  the  sovereign  resolution, 
motived  on  the  petition  which  the  de- 
ceased had  presented,  was  remitted  to 
him.  This  resolution  waste  the  effect.^ 
that  he  send  and  fetch  the  horses  fi:om 
the  Tronkenburg,  and,  on  pain  of  im- 
prisonment, abandon  all  further  steps 
in  the  affair.  Kohlhaas  folded  up  the  do- 
cument in  silence,  and  motioned  to  the 
bearers  to  lay  the  coffin  in  the  hearse. 
As  soon  as  the  hillock  had  been  raised, 
the  cross  planted  upon  it,  and  the  guests, 
who  had  accompanied  the  procession, 
dismissed,  he  threw  himself  upon  his 
knees  before  her  vacant  bed,  and  took 
an  oath  of  vengeance.  His  fiirst  act  was 
to  draw  up  a  decree,  in  le^al  form,  con- 
demning, in  virtue  of  his  mbom  power, 
the  Baron  Wenzel  von  Tronka  to  lead 
the  black  colts,  which  he  had  unlawfully 

E:)ssessed  himself  of  and  worked  to  ske-. 
tons,  back  in  person  to  Kohlhaas- 
bridge,  within  three  days  after  sight, 
and  m  person  to  tend  them  in  his  stable 
until  they  had  recovered  their  former 
condition.  This  decree  he  sent  off  at 
once  bv  a  well-mounted  servant,  who 
was  directed  to  return  with  all  speed 
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immediately  after  its  consignment. 
When  the  three  days  had  passed  away 
without  the  horses  making  their  ap- 
pearance, he  called  Hans  into  his  pre- 
sence ;  expbiined  to  htm  the  penalty 
he  had  imposed  upon  the  young  noble- 
man ;  and  asked  him  if  he  was  ready 
to  ride  over  with  him  to  the  Tronken- 
burg,  and  fetch  Yon  Tronka  by  force ; 
if,  moreoTer,  he  would  engage,  in  case 
their  prisoner  was  slothful  in  the  dis- 
ehai^  of  his  task  in  the  stable,  to  ad- 
minister the  horsewhip  to  him  ?  Hans, 
as  soon  as  he  had  understood  well  what 
was  proposed,  flung  his  cap  into  the 
air,  crying-^*'  Master,  let  us  do  it  this 
very  day  1*'  and  yowed  he  would  mount 
A  lash  with  ten  knots,  in  order  to  teach 
the  youngster  how  to  use  the  curry, 
comb.  Kohlhaas  then  concluded  the 
sale  of  his  house,  and  sent  off  his  chil- 
dren across  the  frontier  to  Schwerin. 
He  called  together,  at  night&U,  the 
rest  of  his  men,  seven  in  number,  all 
true  as  steel,  armed  and  mounted  them» 
and  started  for  the  Tronkenburg. 

On  the  third  night  he  fell  upon  the 
castle  with  this  sm^  band,  riding  down 
the  porter  and  the  toll-keeper,  who  were 
in  conversation  together  under  the  gat^ 
way,  and  setting  fire  to  all  the  wc^en 
sheds  of  the  courtyard.  Hans  sprang 
at  once  up  the  staircase  of  the  bailiff's 
tower,  and  attacked  with  sabre  and 
dagger  his  old  tormentor,  who  sat, 
half-undressed,  playing  at  eards  with 
the  intendant ;  while  Kohlhaas,  swift 
and  terrible  as  the  Angel  of  Judgment, 
swept  .into  the  castle.  The  young 
baron,  who  was  kt  that  moment  read, 
ing  aloud  to  his  companions,  amid  peals 
oflaughter,  the  decree  which  the  horse- 
dealer  had  sent  to  him,  no  sooner  re- 
cognised his  voice  in  the  court  than, 
starting  from  his  seat,  pale  as  death, 
''Save  yourselves,  my  friends  1"  he 
cried,  and  disappeared.  Kohlhaas,  on 
entering  the  ball,  seized,  with  a  gripe 
of  iron,  a  vounff  nobleman,  Hans  von 
Tronka,  who  advanced  to  meet  him, 
and  flung  him  headforemost  against  a 
piUar  with  such  mighty  force  that  his 
braitis  strewed  the  floor ;  then  demanded 
in  a  voice  of  thilnder,  while  his  men 
overpowered  the  remainder  of  the 
knights,  where  was  liV  encel  von  Tronka* 
Finding  that  the  stunned  and  bewil. 
dered  prisoners  could  give  him  no  in. 
formation  on  the  subject,  he  burst  open 
with  his  foot  the  doors  of  two  corrioors 
leading  into  the  side  wings  of  the  castle, 
And  searched  the  immense  buildins  in 


eveiy  directioo,  bnt  without  suooeat ; 
and  only  then,  in  his  baflied  furj,  did 
it  occur  to  him  to  descend  into  the 
yard,  and  direct  all  the  egresses  to  be 
guarded  and  watched.  In  the  mean- 
while, the  fire  had  extended  itself  from 
the  sheds  to  the  castle,  and  to  all  the 
outhouses,  whence  a  dense  column  of 
smoke  rolled  towards  the  sky.  Stera- 
bald,  with  three  of  his  comrades,  oc 
cupied  himself  in  cathering  together  all 
the  articles  of  value,  and  distributing 
them,  as  lawful  booty,  upon  the  horses ; 
and,  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  the  dead 
bodies  of  the  bailiff  and  the  intendant, 
with  those  of  their  wives  and  children, 
came  tumbling  down  firom  the  open 
window  of  the  tower,  amid  the  exulting 
shouts  of  Hans.  As  Kohlhaas  was  de- 
scending  the  stairs,  the  old,  palsied 
housekeeper  of  the  castle  threw  neraelf 
at  his  feet  i  pausinv  upon  one  of  the 
steps,  he  asked  her  where  was  the  Baron 
Wenzel  von  Tronka  ?  She  replied,  with 
tremulous  accents,  that  she  believed  he 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  chapeL  Mi- 
chael called  two  of  his  men  with  torchet, 
made  them  force  thedoor  with  their  hat- 
chets, entered,  upset  altar  and  pne-dim, 
but,  to  his  bitter  grief,  found  no  one.  It 
happened  that,  as  he  was  leaving  the 
diapel,  a  stable-boy  of  the  castle  hur- 
ried past,  with  the  intention  of  releas- 
ing tne  baron's  charger  fiom  a  capa- 
cious stable,  built  of  stone,  which  was 
already  threatened  by  the  flames;  Kohl- 
haas, who  at  that  very  moment  caught 
sight  of  his  two  blacks  in  a  little  shed, 
thatched  with  straw,  close  by,  asked 
the  lad  why  he  did  not  first  tiy  to  save 
the  colts  ?  The  boy,  adjusting  the  key 
in  the  stable-door,  answered,  submis- 
sively, that  the  shed  was  already  on 
fire ;  whereat  Kohlhaas,  snatching  the 
key  from  his  hand  and  flinging  it  over 
the  wall,  drove  him,  under  a  shower  of 
blows  fiY)m  the  flat  of  his  sword,  into 
the  blazing  stall,  and  forced  him,  amid 
the  savage  laughter  of  the  bystanders, 
to  drag  out  the  colts.  But  when  the 
lad,  pafe  with  terror,  issued,  leading  the 
horses  from  the  shed,  which,  at  that 
moment  fell  in  behind  him,  Kohlhaas 
was  no  longer  there ;  and  on  his  foU 
lowinff  him  mto  the  court,  and  asking 
him  what  he  was  to  do  with  the  blacks, 
the  horse-dealer  turned  upon  him  with 
a  look  of  fur^,  and  raising  his  foot, 
menaced  a  kick,  which,  had  it  been 
given,  would  have  been  his  death ;  then 
mounUng  his  chesnut  without  a  wordy 
he  placed  himself  benenth  lh«  gateway 
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of  the  castle,  and  there,  in  grim  silence, 
"waited  for  the  dawn.  By  the  time 
morning  broke,  the  whole  castle  was 
burnt  down  to  the  walls,  and  not  a 
livins  soul  was  to  be  seen  in  it,  save 
Kohmaas  and  his  seven  men.  The 
horse-dealer  dismounted,  and  hunted 
once  again  over  the  whole  edifice,  every 
nook  and  corner  of  which  was  now  il- 
luminated by  the  sun.light,  but  with 
no  better  result.  Forced  then  to  the 
bitter  conviction  that  his  attack  upon 
the  castle  had  missed  its  chief  aim,  he 
sent  out  Hans,  with  a  couple  of  the 
grooms,  to  obtain  intelligence  as  to  the 
direction  which  the  young  baron  had 
taken  in  his  flight.  His  suspicions 
principally  turned  towards  the  wealthy 
convent  of  Erlabrunn,  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mulda,  the  abbess  of 
which,  Antonia  von  Tronka,  was  re- 
vered in  all  the  country  round  as  a 
fious,  beneficent,  and  sainted  dame, 
t  appeared  to  the  unhappy  Kohlhaas 
but  too  probable  that  his  foe,  desti- 
tute  as  he  was  of  all  means  of  defence, 
had  taken  refiige  in  this  convent, 
the  abbess  being,  it  seemed,  his  pa- 
ternal aunt  and  the  cuardian  of  his 
early  childhood.  Informed  of  this 
fact,  the  horse-dealer  mounted  the 
l>ailifi*'s  tower,  in  the  interior  of  which 
a  room  still  remained  in  habitable 
state,  and  there  drew  up  a  "Kohl- 
baas  mandate,"  in  which  he  bade 
the  whole  country  refirain  from  giving 
aid  to  the  Baron  Wen2el  von  Tronka, 
against  whom  he  was  waging  a  just 
war,  and  furthermore  required  each 
and  every  inhabitant  thereof,  not  ex* 
oepting  either  fHend  or  relative,  to 
deliver  into  his  hands  the  said  baron, 
under  the  penal  tj^  of  death  and  of  utter 
destruction  of  house  and  holdings.  He 
caused  copies  of  this  document  to  be 
disseminated  by  various  hands  in  all 
the  district  around,  and  entrusted  one 
of  them  to  a  faithful  groom,  with  spe- 
cial orders  to  convey  it  into  the  hands 
of  the  abbess  of  Erlabrunn.  After 
thisi  he  had  an  interview  with  some  of 
the  domestics  of  the  Tronkenburg,who, 
dissatisfied  with  their  late  master,  and 
attracted  by  the  prospect  of  plunder, 
desired  to  enter  into  his  service.  These 
men  he  armed  with  steel  jerkins  and 
daggers,  after  the  fashion  of  foot  sol- 
dlers  in  that  day,  and  instructed  them 
to  sit  behind  ms  mounted  followers; 
he  then  had  all  the  booty  taken  in 
money  divided  among  the  whole  band ; 
and  this  donei  rested  a  few  hours  he* 


neath  the  ^teway  of  the  castle,  ftom 
his  occupation  of  vengeance. 

About  noon  Hans  brought  him  the 
confirmation  of  the  presentiment  which 
his  heart,  ever  fillea  with  gloomy  fore^ 
bodin^s,had  alreadyconceived — namely* 
that  the  young  baron  was  to  be  found 
in  the  convent  of  Erlabrunn.  He  had 
saved  himself,  it  seemed,  by  a  door 
pierced  in  the  outer  wall  of  the  castle 
and  opening  upon  a  narrow  staircase 
which  led  down  to  the  Elbe ;  at  least> 
Hans  had  learnt  that  he  had  amazed 
the  inhabitants  of  a  little  village  on  the 
bank  of  that  river,  by  disembarking 
there,  about  midnight,  from  a  boat 
without  either  oars  or  rudder,  and  that 
he  had  hired  a  small  cart  there  to  con-* 
vey  him  on  to  Erlabrunn.  Eohlhaad 
heaved  a  deep  sigh  at  this  intelligence; 
he  demanded  if  the  horses  had  been 
fed ;  and  on  being  answered  in  the  affir- 
mative, he  ordered  his  band  to  mounts 
and  in  three  hours  stood  before  Erla. 
brunn.  A  thunder-storm  was  booming 
in  the  distance  as  he  and  his  troop  rode, 
with  lighted  torches,  into  the  court  of 
the  convent.  The  man  whom  he  had 
sent  ofi'  in  advance  with  the  man- 
date met  him  here,  and  certified  to 
the  due  consignment  of  it ;  and  even 
while  he  spoke,  the  abbess  and  the  in- 
tendant  of  the  convent,  in  excited  al- 
tercation, together  advanced  beneath 
the  portal  of  the  cloister.  The  latter, 
a  little  old  man,  with  hair  white  as 
snow,  was  feebly  donning  his  armour, 
and  ordering,  in  confident  tones,  the 
domestics  who  stood  around  him  to  ring 
the  alarm  bell ;  but  the  abbess,  bearing 
a  silver  cross  in  her  hand,  descended 
the  steps,  pale  as  a  sheet,  and  threw 
herself,  with  all  her  nuns,  before  Kohl, 
haas's  horse.  Hans  and  Sternbald 
overpowered  the  in  tendant,  who  had 
not  even  drawn  his  sword,  at  once ; 
and  Michael  sternly  demanded  of  the 
abbess  where  was  the  Baron  Wcsnzel 
von  Tronka? 

"  In  Wittenberg,  worthy  Kohlhaas!" 
replied  she,  loosing,  as  she  Spoke,  fi*om 
her  girdle  an  immense  bunch  of  keys, 
and  adding,  ih  a  tremulous  voice, 
*•  fear  God,  and  do  no  evil  1" 

Kohlhaas,  flutig  back  by  these  ^ords 
into  the  hell  of  baflSed  revenge,  turned 
his  horse,  and  was  on  the  point  of  giving 
the  order,  "  Fire  the  convent  !**  when 
a  terrific  flash  of  lightning  struck  the 
ground  close  to  him.  He  paused  |for 
a  moment,  and  then  again  addressing 
himself  to  the  abbess,  demanded  if  she 
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bad  received  his  mandatei  and  how  long 
since? 

**  Two  hours,  so  help  me  heaven  !'* 
replied  the  ladj  in  a  voice  scarcely  au- 
dible>  ''after  the  departure  of  my 
nephew  the  baron." 

The  messenger,  to  whom  Kohlhaas 
turned  with  a  fierce  scowl,  confirmed 
this  assertion,  stammering  out  that  the 
state  of  the  Mulda,  swollen  by  the  late 
rains,  had  prevented  his  reaching  the 
convent  sooner.  The  horse-dealer  re~ 
mained  lost  in  reflection,  when  a  tre- 
mendous storm  of  rain  burst  suddenly 
upon  them,  extinguishing  the  torches, 
inundating  the  pavement  on  which 
they  stood,  and  distracting  for  the  mo- 
ment the  grief  which  gnawed  his  sad- 
dened breast.  Slightly  ndsing  his  hat 
to  the  abbess,  he  struck  the  rowels  into 
his  horse,  crying  —  "Follow  me,  my 
fiiends !  the  baron  is  at  Wittenberg  ;" 
and  left  the  convent. 

At  nightfall  he  stopped  at  an  inn 
on  the  high  road,  in  which  he  deter- 
mined to  rest  all  the  following  day, 
to  refresh  his  jaded  horses.  Here, 
conscious  that  it  would  be  idle  to  at- 
tack a  place  like  Wittenberg  with  a 
troop  of  ten  men  (such  was  his  ac- 
tual strength),  he  drew  up  a  second 
mandate.  In  this,  after  a  brief  ac- 
count of  his  wrongs,  he  invited  **  all 
food  Christians,"  under  promise  of 
ounty-moncy  and  other  militarpr  guer- 
don, "  to  espouse  his  cause  agamst  the 
Baron  von  Tronka,  the  common  ene- 
my of  all  Christians."  In  another 
mandate,  abandoning  himself  to  a  spe- 
cies of  morbid  and  distorted  fanaticism, 
he  styled  himself  "  a  knight,  free  of  the 
empire  and  of  the  world,  subject  only 
to  God.'*  This  feeling,  backed  by  the 
sound  of  his  gold  and  the  hope  of  booty, 
secured  him  a  constantlv  increasing 
train  of  followers,  supplied  chieflv  from 
the  riff-rafif  of  the  soldiery  turned  adrift 
by  the  recent  peace  concluded  with  the 
Poles.  On  the  following  day, when  they 
started,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe, 
for  Wittenberg,  his  troop  was  already 
above  thirty  strong.  In  tnose  days  the 
town  in  question  was  surrounded  by  a 
dark  forest.  Here  Kohlhaas  ensconced 
himself,  horses  and  riders,  beneath  the 
shelter  of  an  old,  half-ruined  grange, 
despatching  Sternbald,  disguised,  with 
the  mandate  into  the  town.  As  soon 
as  this  messenger  had  returned,  and 
certified  that  the  document  had  been 
duly  posted  up  in  the  market-place  (it 
was  already  lato  in  the  evening),  Kohl- 


haas then  took  horse  with  his  troop,  and 
while  the  inhabitants  lay  buried  in  sleep, 
it  being  the  vigil  of  Pentecost,  set  m^ 
to  the  town  in  several  places  at  onoe. 

Leaving  his  retainers  to  plunder  the 
suburb,  he  himself  fiistened  upon  a 
church  a  paper,  setting  forth,  ''that  he, 
Kohlhaas,  had  set  fire  to  the  town, 
and  that  if  the  Baron  von  Tronka  were 
not  delivered  up  to  him,  he  would  so 
reduce  it  to  ashes,  that  no  wall  should 
remain  standing  to  hide  the  foe  of 
Christ  from  his  search."  The  terror 
of  the  townspeople,  at  this  unheard-of 
act,  was  indescribable.  Fortunately, 
the  tranquillity  of  the  atmosphere  had 
given  little  stimulus  to  the  flames,  so 
that  not  more  than  nineteen  bouses 
(including  a  church)  had  fallen  their 
prey.  At  daybreak,  as  soon  as  the 
coi^agration  had  been  got  under,  the 
governor  of  the  place.  Otto  von  Gor- 
gas,  sent  out  a  troop  of  fifty  mounted 
men,  with  orders  to  seize  and  bring 
back  prisoner  the  man  of  blood.  But 
their  captain,  one  (jerstenberg,  made 
such  a  bungle  of  the  business,  that  the 
whole  expedition  served  only  to  raise 
Kohlhaas  to  a  high  military  reputa- 
tion, instead  of  crushing  him,  as  it  was 
meant  to  do.  Grerstenberg,  under  the 
idea  of  surrounding  his  adversary,  di- 
vided  his  troop  into  several  small  bands, 
which  Michael,  who  kept  his  men  toge- 
ther, found  means  to  attack  separat^, 
and  cut  to  pieces  in  detail ;  so  that  by 
the  evening  of  the  following  day  not 
one  man  of  this,little  army,  in  which  the 
hope  of  the  town  lay,  remained  to  stand 
against  him.  Although  he  had  himself 
experienced  some  losses  in  this  battle, 
he  did  not  hesitate,  on  the  subsequent 
morning,  to  penetrate  again  into  the 
town  and  again  set  it  on  fire.  This 
time  his  murderous  arrangements  had 
better  efiect ;  a  oonsiderabk  number  of 
houses,  and  almost  all  the  wooden  erec- 
tions of  the  suburbs,  were  reduced  to 
ashes.  He  pasted  up  anew,  and  that 
on  the  very  door  of  the  counciUhoose, 
the  same  mandate,  i>refizing  to  it  a 
notice  of  the,  fate  which  had  befallen 
the  Captain  von  Grerstenberg  and  Ids 
squadron.  The  governor,  enraged  be- 
vond  measure  by  this  act  of  defiance, 
hastily  collected  a  force  of  a  bundled 
and  fifty  men,  at  the  head  of  which  he 
placed  himseK  attended  by  several 
knights.  He  gave  the  Baron  von 
Tronka,  on  his  written  application,  a 
guard  to  protect  him  from  the  violence 
of  the  populace,  who  clamoured  for  his 
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expulsion  from  the  town ;  and  afler 
placing  pickets  in  all  the  neighbouring 
villages,  and  posting  sentinels  on  the 
walls  of  the  town  itself>  as  security 
against  a  surprise,  he  rode  forth,  on 
St.  Jervis's  day,  to  capture  these  mon- 
sters who  were  devastating  the  land. 
This  troop,  however,  the  horse-dealer 
had  the  skill  to  avoid ;  and  after  he 
had,  by  adroit  manceuvring,  drawn 
the  governor  five  leagues  from  the 
town,  and,  by  various  contrivances, 
deluded  him  into  the  belief  that,  pressed 
by  such  superior  forces,  he  was  retreat- 
ing upon  the  Brandenburg  territory,  he 
suddenly  wheeled  about,  hurried  back, 
by  forced  marches,  to  Wittenberg,  and, 
on  the  fall  of  the  second  night,  set  the 
town  again  on  fire.  It  was  Hans  who, 
slipping  disguised  into  the  town,  ac- 
complished this  deed  of  atrocious  dar- 
ing. The  conflagration,  fanned  bv  a 
strong  north  wind,  spread  so  rapidly 
and  so  fiercely,  that  in  less  than  three 
hours,  above  forty  houses,  two  churches, 
several  convents  and  schools,  and  the 
electoral  residence  of  the  governor  him- 
self, were  burnt  to  the  ground.  Yon 
Gorgas,  fully  persuaded  that  his  adver- 
sary hadretiredacross  the  Brandenburg 
frontier,  had  halted  to  refresh  his  ex- 
hausted troops,  when  the  intelligence  of 
this  new  disaster  was  brought  to  him. 
Retracing  his  steps,  without  a  moment's 
delay,  he  found  the  town  on  his  arrival 
in  universal  uproar;  the  populace, 
armed  with  cudgels  and  poles,  had  be- 
sieged in  thousands  the  barricaded  house 
of  Baron  von  Tronka,  and  with  frantic 
yells  demanded  his  expulsion.  Two 
burgomasters,  Jenkens  and  Otto  by 
name,  dressed  in  their  robes  of  office, 
and  standing  at  the  head  of  the  entire 
magistracy,  attempted  in  vain  to  con- 
vince the  assailants  that  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessarv  to  await  the  return  of 
a  courier  who  had  been  despatched  to 
the  president  of  the  state  chancery,  to 
obtain  leave  to  convey  Yon  Tronka  to 
Dresden,  whither  he  was  himself  most 
anxious  to  go.  The  mob,  deaf  to  reason, 
paid  no  heed  to  these  entreaties,  and 
was  just  on  the  point  of  storming  the 
bouse  and  razing  it  to  the  ground,  when 
the  aged  governor  entered  the  town,  at 
the  head  of  his  troop  of  cavalry.  This 
nobleman  had  had  the  ^ood  fortune,  as 
if  in  compensation  of  toe  ill-success  of 
his  main  undertaking,  to  capture  three 
stragglers  from  the  band  of  the  incen- 
diary, close  to  the  town  gates.  The  sight 
of  these  wretches  loaded  with  chaios,lent 


a  practical  weight  to  the  adroit  speech 
in  which  he  assured  the  magistracy, 
that  he  had  every  hope  of  shortfy  bring- 
ing Kohlhaas  himself,  on  whose  traces 
he  already  was,  a  prisoner  before  them, 
and  had  the  effect  of  disarming  the 
troubled  fury  of  the  mob,  and  of 
ensuring  the  safety  of  the  baron,  at 
least  until  the  return  of  the  courier. 
Yon  Gorgas  then  dismounted,  and, 
after  causing  the  palisades  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  doorway,  entered  the 
house,  accompanied  by  some  of  his 
knights.  He  found  Yon  Tronka,  who 
had  passed  from  one  fainting-fit  to 
another,  in  the  hands  of  a  couple  of 
physicians,  occupied  in  the  endeavour 
to  restore  animation,  by  means  of  es- 
sences and  stimulants.  As  the  worthy 
governor  clearly  saw  that  this  was 
not  a  moment  to  reproach  him  with 
the  responsibility  which  his  conduct 
had  brought  upon  them,  he  content- 
ed himself  with  simply  desiring  him, 
with  a  look  of  calm  contempt,  to  dress 
himself  and  follow  him,  in  the  interest 
of  his  own  safety,  to  the  dungeons  of 
the  tribunal.  As  soon  as  the  young 
baron,  clothed  in  doublet  and  helm, 
with  his  breast  half  bared  to  facilitate 
his  impeded  respiration,  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  the  street,  supported  on  one 
side  by  the  governor,  and  on  the  other 
by  his  cousin,  the  Count  von  Gerschau, 
curses  deep  and  terrible  rose  up  to 
heaven  against  him  on  every  hand.  The 
people,  with  difficulty  kept  back^b^  the 
governor's  attendants,  called  him  a 
blood-sucker,  the  plague  of  the  land, 
the  curse  of  Wittenberg,  and  the  de- 
stroyer of  Saxony ;  and  afler  a  heart- 
sickening  passage  through  streets  of 
smoking  rums,  during  which  his  helmet 
several  times  dropt  firom  his  head^ 
without  any  consciousness  on  his  part 
of  its  loss,  he  arrived  at  last  at  the 
prison,  in  a  tower  of  which,  strongly 
guarded,  he  disappeared.  In  the  mean- 
time the  return  of  the  messenger,  with 
the  electoral  resolution,  had  again  agi- 
tated the  town.  The  government, 
yielding  to  an  earnest  petition  immedi- 
ately presented  to  it  by  the  burgher- 
ship  of  Dresden,  refused  to  hear  of  the 
baron*s  taking  refuge  in  the  capital 
until  the  incendiary  troop  had  been 
crushed.  Yon  Gorgas  was  enjoined 
to  afford  all  protection  in  his  power 
to  the  baron.  The  good  city  of 
Wittenberg,  however,  was  assured  for 
its  comfort,  that  an  armjr  of  five 
hundred  men,  beaded  by  Prince  Fre- 
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derick  of  Mi8nia»  was  already  on  its 
inarch  to  secure  it  against  the  further 
attempts  of  the  horse-dealer.     The  go. 
▼emor  saw  at  once  that  a  resolution  of 
this  character  would  haye  little  effect 
in  allaying   the  popular  excitement. 
Kot  only  nad  various  trifling  advan- 
tages gamed  by  Kohlhaas  in  skirmishes 
-with  the  town  troops  lent  enormous 
exaggeration  to  the  estimate  of  his 
forces,  but  the  unheard-of  species  of 
warfare  which  he  carried  on  with  pitch, 
straw,  and  sulphur,  by  means  of  dis- 
guised  emissaries,  and  under  cover  of 
darkness,  rendered  utterly  inefficient 
the  protection  of  such  troops  as  the 
Prince  of  Misnia  was  leading  to  them, 
even  had  their  number  been  far  greater 
than  that  which  was  stated.     After 
brief  reflection,  the  governor  resolved 
to  keep  back  the  entire  resolution  from 
publicity,  only  postins  at  tho  comers 
of  the  streets,  copies  of  a  letter  in  which 
Prince  FrederioK  announced  his  com- 
ing.   At  daybreak,  however,  he  caused 
a  covered  carriage,  escorted  by  four 
heavily  armed  riders,  to  issue  from  the 
court  of  the  dungeon  and  take  the  road 
for  Leipsio,  the  escort  carelessly  letting 
fall  among  the  bystanders  that  their 
destination  was  the  Pleissenburg. 

This  stratagem  succeeded,  and,  see- 
ing that  the  populace  no  longer  doubted 
that  they  were  rid  of  thb  flagitious 
baron,  whose  presence  seemed  to  be 
waited  upon  by  fire  and  slaughter,  the 
governor  asain  sallied  forth,  with  a 
force  three  nundred  strong,  in  order  to 
effeet  a  junction  with  Prince  Frederick. 
In  the  meanwhile  Kohlhaas,  thanks  to 
the  extraordinary  position  he  occupied, 
aetually  found  himself  at  the  head  (^ 
a  hundred  and  nine  men.  As  he  had 
contrived  to  provide  himself  with  arms 
sufllcient  fully  to  accoutre  this  band, 
he  determined  to  meet  separately,  with 
the  swiftness  of  the  whirlwind,  the  two 
tempests  which  his  scouts  announced 
as  about  to  burst  united  upon  him. 
Accordingly,  on  the  following  night, 
he  fell  by  surprise  upon  the  Prince  of 
Misnia,  who  had  halted  to  rest  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Miahlberg,  in  which 
battle,  to  his  great  grief,  he  lost  his 
faithful  Hans,  shot  down  by  his  side 
almost  at  the  first  hostile  discharge. 
Exasperated  by  this  loss,  he  directed 
his  attack  with  such  fierce  vigour  and 
BO  roughly  handled  the  prince,  that 
the  latter,  finding  bis  forces  at  day- 
break greatly  diminished  and  in  hope- 
less oonfu8ion>  was  compelled  to  or- 


der a  retreat  upon  Dresden.     Doablr 
emboldened  by  this  advantage,  Kohl- 
haas flew  back  to  meet  the  governor, 
whom  he  fell  upon  by  broad  daylight 
and  in  the  open  field,  close  to  the 
village  of  Damerhofi*.     A  marderous 
conflict  here  took  place,  and  was  pro- 
longed,  with  like  advantage,  till  night 
suspended  hostilities.  The  horse-detuer 
had  determined  to  renew  the  attack 
on  the  following  morninsr,  and  would 
certainly  have  done  so,  nad  not  Yon 
Gorgas  (who  had  thrown  himself  into 
the  cemetery  of  Damerhofif)  deemed 
it   prudent,  under   the  news  of  the 
prince*s  reverse,  to  decamp  in  the  cover 
of  darkness,  and  fall  back  uponWitten- 
berg.    Five  days  after  the  defeat  of 
these  two  armies  Kohlhaas  stood  before 
Leipsic,  and  set  fire  to  that  town,  on 
three  sides  at  once.     In  the  mandate 
which  he  caused  to  be  disseminated  on 
this  occasion,  he  styled  himself  **  A 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  Archangel  II i- 
chael,  sent  to  punish,  in  the  person  of 
all  those  who  took  part  with  the  Baron 
von  Tronka,  the  depravity  wherein  the 
whole  world  was  sunx. "    Having  taken 
by  surprise  the  Castle  of  Lutzen,  he 
established  himself  there,  and  issued 
thence  a  summons  to  the  people  to 
unite  beneath  his  banner,  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  better  order  of  things, 
subscribing  the  document  with  the  ex- 
travagant formula — '<  Given  from  the 
seat  of  our  provisional  world- govern- 
ment, the  mighty  Castle  of  Lutzen. '* 
The  good  fortune  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Leipsic  willed  that  a  heavy  and  inces- 
sant fall  of  rain  should  prevent  the 
conflagration  from  spreading,  so  that 
only  a  few  stores  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Pleissenburg  were  destroyed  by   the 
flames.     Nevertheless,  the  constema- 
tion  of  the  townsfolk  at  the  knowledge 
of  the  presence  of  this  frantic  incen- 
diary, and  of  his  mistaken  belief  in  the 
flight  of  the  voung  baron  to  Leipsic, 
was  unspeakable.    A  troop  of  an  hun- 
dred and  eighty  mounted  men  sent  out 
against  him  was  completely  routed ;  so 
that  the  only  course  left  open  to  the 
magistracy,  anxious  as  they  were  not 
to  expose  the  wealth  of  the  town  to  suck 
fearful  risks,  was  to  close  all  the  gates^ 
and  cause  the  citizens  to  keep  watch, 
day  and  night,  upon  the  walls.    It  was 
in  vain  that  the  authorities  posted  up, 
in  all  the  neighbouring  villages,  pro- 
clamations, most  solemnly  asseverating 
that  Wenzel  von  IVonka  was  not  in 
the  Pleissenburg.  The  hoise-dealer  in- 
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siBted,  through  the  medium  of  similar 
documents,  that  he  teas  there,  and  de- 
clared that,  even  if  such  were  not  the 
case,  he  would  act  precisely  as  ifhis  belief 
was  a  demonstrated  certamty,  until  the 
place  in  which  **  the  foe  oi  all  Chris- 
tians*' had  taken  refuge  was  distinctly 
indicated  to  him.  The  elector,  mean, 
while,  advised  by  a  courier  of  the  need 
in  which  his  good  city  of  Leipsic  stood, 
BigniBed  ^  his  immediate  intention  of 
pUcing  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army 
of  two  thousand  men,  and  marching  in 
person  against  Kohlhaas.  He  severely 
censured  the  equivocal  stratagem  which 
the  governor.  Von  Gorgas,  had  em- 
ployed in  order  to  free  Wittenberg  from 
the  presence  of  the  incendiary :  but  it 
were  impossible  to  describe  the  terror 
and  confusion  which  seized  the  capital, 
and  indeed  all  Saxony,  on  learning 
that  some  unknown  hand  had  attached, 
in  all  the  villages  around  Leipsic,  a  de- 
claration purporting  that,  **  the  Baron 
Wenzel  von  Tronka  was  to  be  found  at 
Dresden,  in  the  palace  of  his  cousins, 
Henry  and  Christopher." 

Under  these  circumstances.  Doctor 
Martin  Luther  undertook  the  task  of 
winningback  the  horse-dealer  within  the 
pale  of  social  order,  by  the  simple  force 
of  persuasive  words,  aided  by  the  autho- 
rity which  his  own  position  in  the  world 
gave  him.  Building  upon  a  powerful 
element  in  the  breast  of  the  incendiary, 
he  penned  to  him  the  following  address, 
which  was  posted  up  in  every  town  and 
village  of  the  electorate : — 

'*  Kohlhaas,  thou  who  didst  boast  thy. 
self  called  to  wield  the  sword  of  justice, 
to  what  audacity  hast  thou  nsen,  O 
sinner,  in  the  illusion  of  thy  blind  pas- 
sions?—  thou,  filled  as  thou  art  with 
injustice  from  the  crown  of  thy  head 
even  unto  the  sole  of  thy  foot  I  Because 
the  sovereign,  whose  subject  thou  art, 
hath  denied  thee  thy  right  in  a  little 
matter,  therefore,  sayest  thou,  wicked 
one  I  hast  thou  risen  up,  with  fire  and 
with  sword,  and  therefore  hast  thou 
broken,  like  the  wolf  of  the  desert,  into 
the  peaceful  community  which  that  so- 
vereign protects  I  But  thou  who,  by 
this  pretence,  full  of  untruth  and  of 

fuile,  leadcst  thy  fellow-men  astray — 
ost  thou  hope,  O  worker  of  iniquity, 
by  this  pretence  also  to  win  thy  cause 
before  God,  on  that  day  which  shall 
pour  light  into  every  fold  of  the  heart  ? 
And  how  canst  thou  say  that  thy  right 
has  been  denied  thee— thou,  whose  fe- 


rocious breast,  goaded  by  the  thirst  for 
base  revenge,  renounced  all  endeavour 
to  obtain  this  right  after  that  thy  first 
feeble  effort  had  failed  ?  Doth  a  bench- 
ful  of  servile  lawyers  and  constables, 
who  intercept  a  letter  which  is  trans- 
mitted to  them,  or  keep  back  a  judg- 
ment which  they  ought  to  pronounce, 
constitute  the  authority  to  which  thou 
owest  fealty  and  submission?  And 
must  I  tell  thee,  O  forgetter  of  thy 
God, that  this  authority  knoweth nought 
of  thy  cause — nay,  that  the  sovereign 
against  whom  thou  rebellest  is  ignorant 
of  thy  very  name  ;  so  that,  when  thou 
standest  forth,  before  the  throne  of 
God,  as  his  accuser,  he  will  be  able, 
with  serene  countenance,  to  say— 
'Lord,  to  this  man  have  I  done  no 
wrongful  deed,  for  my  soul  is  a  stran- 
ger even  to  his  existence.'  Know, 
then,  that  the  sword  which  thou  wield- 
est  is  the  sword  of  robbery  and  of 
murder ;  a  rebel  art  thou,  and  no  war- 
rior of  the  God  of  justice.  Thy  end  in 
this  world  is  the  wheel  and  the  gibbet, 
and  in  the  next  the  eternal  damnation 
which  awaiteth  all  iniquity  and  aU  un- 
righteousness. 

<' Martin  Luther. 

"Wittenberg,  &c»» 

Kohlhaas  was  revolving  in  his  la- 
cerated breast  a  new  plan  for  reducing 
Leipsic  to  ashes  (for  he  gave  no  cre- 
dence to  the  announcement  that  the 
Baron  von  Tronka  was  in  Dresden, 
seeing  that  the  advertisement  which 
contained  it  bore  no  sort  of  signature), 
when  Stembald  and  Waldmann  dis- 
covered, to  their  great  constemation« 
Luther's  brief,  which  had  been  at- 
tached, during  the  night,  to  the  castle- 
gate.  In  vain,  however,  did theywait 
for  several  days,  in  the  hope  that  Kohl- 
hass,  whom  they  were  unwilling  ex- 
pressly to  address  on  the  subject,  would 
take  notice  spontaneously  of  this  docu- 
ment. He  appeared  among  them,  in- 
deed, gloomy  and  absorbed,  every  even- 
ing, but  only  to  give  his  brief  orders, 
and  without  ever  turning  his  eyes  either 
to  the  right  or  to  the  lefl ;  so  that,  one 
morning,  when  he  had  ordered  the 
summary  execution  of  a  couple  of  his 
band,  who  had  pillaged  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood against  his  express  prohibi- 
tion, they  took  the  resolution  to  draw 
his  attention  to  it  at  all  hazards. 

Accordingly,  as  he  returned  from 
the  place  of  execution  (the  trembling 
crowd  giving  way  before  him),  in  the 
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state  which  he  had  assumed  since  his 
last  mandate — an  enormous  cherubim*8 
sword  borne  before  him  upon  a  crim- 
son  leather  cushion,  tasselled  in  gold, 
and  twelve  attendants  with  lighted 
torches  following  him — Stembald  and 
Waldniann  placed  themselves  osten- 
tatiously beneath  the  pillar  to  which 
the  placard  was  attached,  carrying 
their  swords  under  their  arms  m  a 
way  which  could  not  fail  to  be  noticed 
by  him.  In  fact,  as  soon  as  Koblhaas^ 
who  was  walking  with  his  hands  joined 
behind  his  back,  absorbed  in  thought, 
had  placed  his  foot  beneath  the  gate- 
way, he  raised  his  eyes  and  gave  a 
start :  the  men,  at  his  appearance,  re- 
treated respectfully;  and  he  himself, 
glancing  absently  at  them,  hurriedly 
approached  the  pillar.  But  who  shall 
describe  the  sentiments  which  swept 
through  his  soul,  when  he  saw  on  that 
pillar  the  accusation  of  inj  ustice  brought 
against  him,  and  signed  by  that  name 
he  held  most  dear  and  most  venerated 
— the  name  of  Martin  Luther  1  The 
crimson  blood  mounted  darkly  to  his 
cheek ;  he  took  off  his  helmet  —  read 
the  address  twice  through,  from  be- 
ginning to  end — turned  himself  round 
to  his  men,  with  uncertain  glances,  as 
if  he  would  speak,  but  said  nothing ; 
took  down  the  paper  from  the  wall- 
again  perused  it — cried,  "  Waldmann  I 
my  horse  I— ho,  Stembald  I  follow  me 
into  the  castle ! "  and  disappeared. 
The  few  words  he  had  read  sufficed  to 
disarm  him  at  once — ^him,  the  destroy- 
er, as  he  stood  there !  Hurriedly 
throwing  on  the  disguise  of  a  small 
farmer,  he  told  Sternbald  that  an 
affair  of  vital  importance  called  him  to 
Wittenberg — confided  to  him  the  com- 
mand of  the  band  during  his  absence, 
which,  he  asseverated,  would  not  ex. 
ceed  three  days,  during  which  period 
no  attack  was  to  be  apprehended,  and 
started  for  Wittenberg. 

Here,  under  a  feigned  name,  he  took 
up  his  quarters  in  an  inferior  hotel. 
As  soon  as  night  approached,  he 
wrapped  himself  in  his  mantle,  placed 
in  his  belt  a  pair  of  pistols  (part  of 
the  pillage  of  the  Tronkenburg),  and 
thus  introduced  himself  into  Luther's 
house.  Luther  was  seated  at  his  desk, 
surrounded  with  books  and  papers, 
when  he  saw  this  mysterious  stranger 
open  his  door  and  bolt  it  behind  him. 
He  started  up,  asked  who  ho  was,  and 
what  he  wanted ;  and  no  sooner  had 
his  visitor  (who  had  reverently  doffed 


his  hat)  replied,  "  I  am  Michad  KohU 
haas  the  horse-dealer,"  than  Luther, 
making  towards  a  beU  which  stood 
upon  a  table,  a  few  paces  off,  cried — 

"AvauntI  thy  breath  is  a  pesti- 
lence, and  thy  neighbourhood  perdi- 
tion 1  •• 

Eohlhaas,  without  moving  from  his 
place,  drew  forth  a  pistol,  and  said — 

"  Honoui*ed  sir,  if  you  touch  that 
bell,  this  pistol  stretches  me,  at  the 
instant,  dead  at  your  feet  I  Sit  down, 
and  listen  to  me.  Beneath  the  angels, 
whose  hymns  you  are  transcribing,  yoa 
are  not  safer  than  with  me." 

'*  What  wouldstthou,  then?"  asked 
Luther,  pausing  for  a  moment,  and 
then  resuming  his  seat. 

*'  I  wish,"  said  Kohlhaas,  "  to  corw 
rect  the  judgment  which  you  have 
formed  of  me — ^that  I  am  an  unjust 
man.  You  have  told  me,  in  your  ad- 
dress, that  my  sovereign  knows  nought 
of  my  wrongs.  Well,  then,  procure 
me  a  safe  conduct,  and  I  will  go  to 
Dresden,  and  lay  them  before  him." 

"Impious  and  rebellious  man,"  cried 
Luther,  amazed,  and  at  the  same  time 
re. assured  by  these  words ;  '*  who  ^Te 
thee  the  right  to  attack  the  Baron  Von 
Tronka,  in  the  prosecution  of  a  sen- 
tence thyself  only  had  pronoun<^; 
and,  finding  him  not,  to  visit  with  fire 
and  with  sword  the  whole  community 
which  protects  him?" 

''No  one,  revered  sir,  as  it  now 
seems,"  replied  Kohlhaas.  "  A  piece 
of  intelligence  brought  from  Dresden 
had  misled,  betrayed  mel  The  war 
which  I  wage  against  the  community 
of  mankind  is  a  crime,  as  soon  as  it 
proves,  as  you  assure  me,  that  I  have 
not  been  thrust  out  from  that  commu- 
nity." 

"  Thrust  out  1  *'  exclaimed  Luther, 
regarding  him  with  amazement;  "what 
insanity  of  judgment  possesses  thee? 
Who  thrust  thee  out  from  the  commu- 
nity of  the  state  in  which  thou  livedst? 
Nay,  where  is  there  an  instance,  as 
long  as  states  have  been,  of  any  one 
whomsoever  being  so  thrust  out  from 
them  ?  " 

''I  call  him  thrust  out,"  replied 
Kohlhaas,  clasping  his  hands  together, 
"  to  whom  the  protection  of  the  law 
is  denied  I  This  protection  was  neces- 
sary to  me  for  the  prosperity  of  my 
trade  ;^  nay,  I  placed  myself,  with  aU 
belonging  to  me,  within  the  pale  of  that 
community,  for  the  sake  of  this  pro- 
tection^  and  be  who  denies  it  to  m^ 
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ilirusts  me  out  into  tbe  wilds  of  the 
desert— places  in  my  hand  (you  must 
admit  it)  the  club  which  I  am  to  wield 
as  mv  own  protector.'* 

"but  who  has  denied  thee  the  pro- 
ted  ion  of  the  law  ?"  exclaimed  Luther. 
''Did  I  not  write  thee  word  that  thy 
complaint  was  utterly  unknown  to  the 
sovereign?  If  his  servants  suppress 
lawsuits  behind  his  back,  or  in  any 
other  way  abuse  his  revered  name 
without  his  knowledge,  who  but  God 
shall  presume  to  call  him  to  account 
for  the  choice  of  such  servants  ?  And 
art  thou,  O  thou  wretched  castaway^ 
worthy  to  judge  him  ?" 

'«Then,"  replied  Eohlhaas,  '<ifthe 
sovereign  does  not  spurn  my  suit,  I 
return  back  again  into  the  community 
which  he  protects.  Procure  me,  I 
repeat,  a  sue  conduct  to  Dresden,  and 
I  will  cause  the  band  I  have  lefl  in 
Lutzen  Castle  to  disperse,  and  bring 
my  repulsed  complaint  once  more  be- 
fore the  public  tnbunal." 

Luther,  with  a  vexed  expression, 
tossed  the  papers  which  lay  on  his 
table  one  over  the  other,  and  was 
silent.  The  attitude  of  defiance  which 
thb  singular  man  had  assumed,  in  the 
face  of  the  state,  perplexed  and  re- 
volted him.  Mentally  recurring  to 
the  "judgment"  forwanled  from  Kohl, 
haas-bridge  to  the  baron,  he  demanded 
what  he  sought  to  obtain  from  the 
Dresden  tribunal. 

*' Thepunishment  of  Von  Tronka,** 
replied  Kohlhaas,  "  conformably  with 
the  law ;  the  restoration  of  my  horses 
in  their  original  condition,  and  com- 
pensation for  the  damages  suffered,  as 
well  bv  myself  as  by  my  groom  Hansiy 
recently  killed  before  Muhlberg." 

'*  Compensation  for  damages  1  **  ex« 
claimed  Luther ;  thou  hast  borrowed, 
it  seems,  thousands  from  Jew  and 
Christian^  on  bills  and  pledges,  for  the 
prosecution  of  thy  ferocious  vengeance  I 
Wilt  thou  add  these  items  also  to  thy 
estimate  of  damages  ?" 

'•  God  forbid  1 "  implied  Eohlhaas, 
''I  ask  not  back  either  house  or  home, 
or  the  affluence  I  once  possessed,  any 
more  than  the  coots  of  my  wife's  fune« 
raU  Hans'  old  mother  will  draw  up 
an  account  of  the  expenses  incurred 
for  the  cure  of  her  son,  and  of  the 
articles  of  clothing  left  by  him  at  the 
Tronkenbure.  As  for  the  loss  which  I 
sustained  by  being  prevented  from  sell- 
ing the  two  colts,  the  tribunal  can  have 
it  estimated  by  any  competent  person." 


"Incomprehensible  raver  I"  ex- 
claimed Luther,  regarding  him  with 
amazement ;  "  aflcr  that  thy  sword 
hath  taken  vengeance  the  most  atro- 
cious imaginable  upon  the  baron,  what 
impels  thee  thus  oostinately  to  invoke 
a  judgment  upon  him,  which,  even  if 
it  fall  at  last,  will  strike  him  such  a 
feeble  blow  ?" 

"  Bevered  master,"  answered  Kohl- 
haas,  the  tears  rolling  down  his 
cheeks,  "this  little  matter  has  cost 
me  my  wife.  Kohlhaas  will  call  the 
world  to  witness  that  it  was  in  no  un- 
j  ust  cause  she  came  by  her  death.  Yield 
in  this  point  to  my  wishes,  and  let  the 
tribunal  pronounce  —  in  every  other 
point  which  may  come  into  dispute,  I 
will  yield  to  yours." 

"Look  here,"  said  Luther,  *'that 
which  thou  demandest,  if  the  case  is 
reallv  as  the  public  voice  reports,  is  just ; 
and  badst  thou  contrived  to  commit  the 
decision  of  thy  cause  to  the  sovereign, 
before  taking  the  law  into  thine  own 
hands,  I  doubt  not  but  that  thy  de- 
mand would  have  been  satisfied  in 
every  point.  But  tell  me,  hadst  thou 
not  done  better,  all  things  considered, 
to  have  forgiven  the  baron,  for  thy  Sa- 
viour's sake ;  taken  back  thy  two  colts, 
worked  down  and  worn  as  they  were, 
and  ridden  them  home  to  Eohlhaas- 
bridge,  there  to  fiitten  them  up  in 
thine  own  stall  ?*' 

"  That  may  be,  and  may  not  be  1" 
replied  Michael,  stepping  hurriedly  to 
the  window.  "Had  I  known  that  I 
was  to  pay  their  feed  with  the  heart's 
blood  of  my  wife,  it  may  be  that  I 
should  have  done  as  you  say,  revered 
sir,  and  not  grudged  the  loss  of  a  bushel 
or  so  of  oats  I  But,  as  they  have  come 
to  cost  me  so  dear,  why  let  matters 
e'en  take  their  course,  say  I;  let 
the  law  speak,  and  bid  the  baron  him. 
self  bring  my  colts  into  condition 
again." 

Luther,  full  of  thought,  here  turned 
again  to  his  papers,  and  said  that  he 
would  seek  an  interview  with  the  Elec- 
tor upon  the  subject,  and  if  he  should 
succeed  in  obtaining  a  free  conduct, 
would  apprise  Eohlhaas  of  it  by  a  pub- 
lic proclamation;  the  latter,  in  the 
meantime,  might  return  to  Lutzen 
Castle,  under  the  understanding  that 
he  was  to  keep  perfectly  quiet  during 
the  interval. 

"  At  the  same  time,"  he  added,  as 
Eohlhaas  drew  near  to  kiss  his  hand, 
"it  is  impossible    for  me  to  know 
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whether  the  prince  will  consent  thus 
to  postpone  jnsttce  to  clemency ;  for 
I  understand  that  he  has  already  col- 
lected an  army  with  the  intent  of  captur- 
ing thee  at  the  Castle  of  Lutzen ;  but, 
at  all  eventSa  as  I  before  said,  nothing 
shall  be  wanting  on  my  part  to  further 
thy  prayer." 

So  saying,  he  stood  up  and  motioned 
to  terminate  the  interview.  Kohlhaas 
declared  that  the  promise  of  his  inter- 
cession set  him  quite  at  rest  on  this 
point;  whereupon  Luther  waved  his 
nand  to  him  m  token  of  adieu,  but 
Michael  sank  down  on  one  knee  before 
him,  and  said  that  he  had  yet  another 
prayer  upon  his  heart :  that  his  enter- 
prise had  prevented  him  ft*om  attend- 
ing church  at  Whitsuntide,  when  he 
was  accustomed  to  approach  the  Lord*8 
table;  would  Luther  consent  to  re- 
ceive his  confession,  without  any  fur- 
ther preparation,  and  administer  to 
him,  in  return,  the  holy  sacrament? 
Luther,  after  brief  reflection,  and  a  scru- 
tinising glance  at  the  suppliant,  re- 
plied— 

<<  Yes,  Kohlhaas,  that  will  I  do  1  But 
the  Lord,  whose  body  thou  desirest, 
forgave  his  enemies ;  wilt  thou,"  he 
added,  as  the  other  regarded  him 
with  a  perplexed  expression,  "  forgive, 
likewise,  the  baron  who  hath  iniured 
thee ;  return  thee  to  the  Tronkenburg, 
mount  thy  colts,  and  ride  them  home 
to  Kohlhaas-bridge,  there  thyself  to 
feed  them  up?" 

*'  Reverea  sir,'*  said  Kohlhaas,  red- 
dening, and  grasping  his  hand,  *'  the 
Lord  himseir  did  not  forgive  all  his 
enemies.  Let  me  forgive  vie  Elector, 
the  bailiff,  the  intendant,  the  Lords 
Henry  and  Christopher,  and  all  others 
who  may  have  offended  me  in  this  mat- 
ter; but  let  me  force  the  Baron  Wen- 
zel,  if  so  it  may  be,  himself  to  restore 
my  horses  to  condition." 

At  these  words,  Luther  turned  his 
back  upon  him  with  a  dissatisfied  look, 
and  rang  the  bell.  The  noise  made  by 
the  servant  entering  the  anteroom 
made  Kohlhaas  rise  ^m  his  kneeling 
posture  and  dry  the  tears  which  stood 
m  his  eyes.  He  stepped  to  the  door, 
which  the  man  was  vainly  trying  to 
open,  and  withdrew  the  bolt.  Luther, 
who  had  sat  down  again  to  his  desk, 
said,  with  a  glance  at  the  stranger, 
"  Light  this  person  down  stairs ; "  where- 
upon the  man,  a  little  astonished  at 
the  sight  of  a  visitor,  took  down  the 
house  key  from  the  waJl,  and  retreated 


through  the  half-open  door,  waiting  for 
the  other  to  follow  him.  Kohlhaas, 
taking  his  hat  between  both  his  hands, 
said,  with  an  accent  of  grief — 

"  And  so,  most  revered  sir,  I  may 
not  hope  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  that 
reconciliation  which  I^have  prayed  you 
to  win  for  me  ?" 

"With  thy  Saviour,  no!"  replied 
Luther,  shortly;  "with  thy  soverrign 
— that  depends  upon  the  result  of  the 
effort  which  I  have  already  promised 
thee  to  make." 

And  with  that  he  motioned  to  the 
servant  to  execute  the  order  he  had 

given  him  without  further  delay.  Kohl- 
aas  crossed  his  hands  upon  his  breast 
with  an  expression  of  deep  sorrow ; 
followed  the  man  who  held  the  light  for 
him,  and  disappeared. 

On  the  following  morning  Luther 
forwarded  a  despatch  to  the  Sector  of 
Saxony,  in  whicti,  afler  animadverting 
in  strong  terms  upon  the  conduct  of 
the  chamberlain  and  the  cup-bearer, 
Henry  and  Christopher  Von  Tronka 
(who,  as  we  already  know,  had  caused 
the  horse-dealer's  petition  to  be  sup- 
pressed),  he  represented  to  the  prince^ 
with  that  franxness  which  was  one  of 
his  characteristics,  that,  under  such  vex- 
atious circumstances,  nothing  better 
remained  to  be  done  than  to  accept 
the  horse-dealer's  proposition,  and  to 
grant  him  an  amnesty  for  the  renewal 
of  his  process.  Public  opinion,  he  re- 
iparked,  was  to  a  dangerous  extent 
on  this  man's  side,  so  much  so,  that 
even  in  Wittenberg,  which  he  had  thrice 
set  on  fire,  voices  were  not  wanting 
to  speak  in  his  favour.  If  his  pro- 
posal were  rejected^  he  would  infal- 
libly publish  the  fact  abroad,  dressed 
up  too  in  the  most  hateful  colours ;  and 
there  was  reason  to  fear  that  the  po- 
pulace might  be  so  far  worked  upon 
thereby  as  to  render  the  powers  of  the 
government  inefficient  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  ensuing  disorders.  He  con- 
cluded that  it  would,  on  the  present 
occasion,  be  advisable  to  waive  the 
question  of  the  policy  of  coming  to  terms 
with  a  subject  who  had  taken  up  arms : 
that,  in  fact,  the  individual  under  con- 
sideration had,  by  the  treatment  he  had 
met,  been  placed  in  a  certain  way 
without  the  pale  of  the  body  politic ; 
and  that,  finally,  in  order  to  elude  the 
difficulty,  the  government  might  regard 
him  rather  as  a  foreign  invader  (a  cha- 
racter lent  to  him  to  a  certain  extent 
by  the  fact  of  his  being  the  native  of 
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another  state)^  than  as  a  rebel  in  re« 
volt. 

Afler  mature  reflection,  the  Elector 
determined  to  follow  this  advice.  KohL 
baas  accordingly  dispersed  his  band, 
and  gave  himself  up  to  the  authorities 
in  Dresden,  where  he  was  placed  upon 
his  trial,  and  condemned  to  be  torn  with 
red-hot  pincers,  quartered,  and  his  body 
burnt  between  the  wheel  and  the  gibbet. 
But  as  Kohlhaas-bridge  was  situated  in 
Brandenburg,  and  as  the  elector  of 
that  state  claimed  him  as  a  subject,  he 
was  finally  given  up  to  his  immediate 
sovereign.  Nevertheless  a  formal  ac- 
cusation of  having  violated  the  public 
tranquillity  of  the  empire  had  been  sent 
tip  against  him,  from  Dresden  to  the 
Cameral  tribunal,  and,  in  comformity 
therewith,  he  was  condemned  by  this 
supreme  court  to  die  by  the  sword. 

As  soon  as  the  sentence  had  been 
read  to  him,  his  fetters  were  taken  off, 
and  all  his  papers,  deeds,  &c.,  which 
had  been  sequestrated  at  Dresden,  were 
again  restored  to  him.     On  the  legal 
advisers,  which  the  tribunal  had  as- 
signed Mm,  demanding  how  he  wished 
his  property  to  be  disposed  of  afler  his 
death,  he  drew  up,  with  the  aid  of  a 
notary,  a  will  in  favour  of  his  children, 
nominating  his  trusty  friend,  the  pur- 
chaser of  Kholhaas-bridge,  their  guar- 
dian.    From  this  moment  forward  no- 
thing could  exceed  the  tranquillity  and 
contentment  of  his  last  days  ;  for,  by 
a  special  order  of  the  Elector,  his  pri- 
son was  thrown  open  to  the  visits  oi  all 
his  friends,  of  whom  he  nad  a  great 
many  in  tiie  town,  and  who  were  aU 
lowed  free  access  to  him  by  day  and  by 
nisht.     He  had,  moreover,  the  conso- 
lation of  seeing  the  theologian,  Jacob 
Freising,  enter  his  dungeon,  the  bearer 
of  an  autograph  letter  from  Luther  (no 
doubt  a  remarkable  document,  but  un- 
fortunately lost),  and  of  receiving  the 
Holy  CommunioD  from  the  hands  of  that 
eccle^asticj  in   the  presence  of  two 
Brandenburg  deacons,  who  constantly 
remained  with  him,  administering  spi. 
ritual  comfort.  At  length  the  faUu  day, 
on  which  he  was  to  give  atonement  to 
the  world  for  his  rash  attempt  at  self- 
yindication,  dawned  amid  the  general 
agitation    of  the  whole  town,  which 
still  cherished  a  persuasion  that,  in  the 
last  hour,  the  imperial  pardon  would 
arrive. 

Surrounded  by  a  strong  guard,  with 
his  two  children  in  his  arms  (a  favour 
he  had  solicited  and  obtained  from  the 


tribunal  itself),  and  leaning  on  the  arm 
of  the  theologian,  Freising,  he  issued 
from  his  prison,  and  proceeded,  amid  a 
crowd  of  compassionating  friends,  who 
pressed  his  hand  repeatedly  in  token  of 
adieu,  towards  the  place  of  execution. 
Arrived  here,  he  found  the  Electoral 
Prince  of  Brandenburg,  with  his  suite 
(among  whom  was  the  arch-chancellor 
Henry  von  Qeusau),  mounted  on  horse- 
back,  and  attended  by  an  immense 
throng.  At  the  prince's  right  stood 
Franz  Muller,  the  procurator  of  the 
empire,  holding  in  nis  hand  a  draft 
of  the  sentence ;  on  his  left  was  seen 
the  learned  doctor  in  law,  Anthony 
Zanner,  Procurator  of  Brandenburg, 
with  the  conchisum  of  the  Dresden 
tribunal;  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
semicircle,  to  which  the  populace 
formed  the  chord,  stood  a  herald,  hold- 
ing a  small  bundle  in  one  hand,  and  in 
the  other  the  bridles  of  the  two  black 
colts,  which  stood  by  his  side,  in 
first-rate  condition)  and  j)awine  the 
ground  with  their  impatient  hoofs. 
The  arch-chancellor.  Lord  Henry,  had 
instituted  a  suit  at  Dresden,  m  the 
name  of  his  sovereign,  against  the 
Baron  Wenzel  von  Tronka,  and  had 
carried  it  through,  point  for  point, 
without  any  compromise  or  reserva- 
tion! so  that  the  horses  (which,  af%4^ 
the  destruction  of  the  Tronkenburg, 
had  come  into  the  possession  of  the 
knacker  of  Dobbeln)  had  been  curried 
and  fed  up  into  prime  order  by  the 
baron's  peoplci  and  finally  consigned 
to  the  procurator,  on  the  market-place 
of  Dresden,  in  presence  of  a  commission 
specially  sent  down  there  for  the  oc- 
casion. When  Kohlhaas,  therefore, 
escorted  by  the  guard,  ascended  the 
piound  on  which  the  Elector  stood,  the 
latter  thus  addressed  him  :..<' Behold, 
Michael  Kohlhaas,  the  day  on  which 
thou  obtainest  thy  right  1  Look,  here 
do  I  restore  to  thee  all  that  which  was 
taken  from  thee  by  violence,  at  the 
Tronkenburg,  and  which  I,  as  thy  sove- 
reign, was  bound  to  obtain  thee  back ; 
horses,  neckerchief,  gilders,  linen,  dis- 
bursement for  the  cure  of  thy  groom, 
Hans,  killed  before  Muhlberg — all  is 
here  1  Art  thou  contented  with  me  now  ?  " 
Kohlhaas  placed  his  two  little  ones 
side  by  side  upon  the  ground,  while, 
with  dilated,  sparkling  eyes  he  read  the 
conelusum,  which,  at  a  sign  from  the 
arch -chancellor,  was  handed  to  him. 
On  coming  to  a  clause  therein,  which 
condemned  the  Baron  Wenzel  to  two 
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years'  imprisonmenty  overcome  by  his 
feelingSy  Le  sank  down  upon  one  knee 
before  the  Elector^  crossing  his  hands 
upon  his  breast.  Standing  up  again, 
he,  with  cheerful  joy,  Liying  one 
hand  upon  his  hearty  assured  the  arch- 
chancellor  that  his  highest  earthly  wish 
was  now  fulfilled.  He  then  stepped  to 
the  horses,  surveyed  them  with  a  criti- 
cal eye,  patted  their  plump  necks,  and, 
returning  to  the  chancellor,  said  to 
him  calmlv,  "  that  he  made  a  present 
of  the  colts  to  his  sons  Henry  and 
Leopold." 

The  chancellor,  Henry  von  Greusau, 
bending  down  kindly  towards  him  from 
his  saddle,  promised  him,  in  the  name 
of  the  Elector,  that  his  last  bequest 
should  be  faithfully  carried  into  effect, 
and  requested  him  to  dispose  also,  ac- 
cording as  he  desired,  of  the  articles 
which  were  in  the  bundle.  Hereupon 
Kohlhaas  called  forward  Hans'  old 
mother,  whom  he  had  observed  in  the 
crowd,  and,  consigning  the  bundle  to 
her,  he  said — "  Here,  good  mother,  all 
this  belongs  to  you;"  adding,  at  the 
same  time,  the  sum  which  had  been 
adjudged  to  himself  as  indemnity  for 


the  non-sale  of  the  colts,  by  way  of 
a  contribution  towards  the  comfort  of 
her  childless  old  age. 

The  Elector  then  cried — "Now, 
Kohlhaas  the  horse-dealer,  thou  to 
whom  this  reparation  hath  been  given, 
make  thee  ready  to  give,  on  thy  part, 
reparation  to  the  Imperial  Majesty, 
whose  procurator  is  here  present,  for 
the  breach  of  the  peace  of  his  land." 

Kohlhaas,  taking  off  his  hat»  and 
kneeling  down,  said  that  he  was  ready; 
consigned  his  children^  after  again 
raising  them  in  his  arms  and  embrsong 
them,  to  the  farmer  of  Kohlhaas-bridge, 
and,  as  the  latter  bore  them  in  sil^t 
tears  away,  stept  to  the  block,  unloosed 
his  neckcloth  himself,  and  his  head  fell 
at  the  first  blow  of  the  executioner's 
axe.  The  body  was  laid  in  a  coffin, 
amid  the  general  lamentations  of  the 
people.  As  the  bearers  raised  it  from 
the  eround,  to  convey  it  for  decent 
burial  to  the  cemetery  in  the  suburbs* 
the  Elector  caused  the  two  sons  of  the 
deceased  to  be  brought  before  him,  and 
created  them  knights,  on  the  spot,  di- 
recting that  they  should  be  educated 
in  the  same  school  with  his  pages. 


RBTHI8    TBOH    THS     XDDA. 
THOB  AMD  THBTM  ;  OR,  TH0B*8  BAHMEB  BBOUORT  HOXX. 

Ai^  Thor  and  ki»  hammtr^ 
jtnd  Loki  and  Freya, 
EngUahedby  J.  A., 

In  totne  iirangt  whim  g 
Firom  old  Icelandic, 
Finnish  or  Scandie^ 
With  the  help  <ifRa»V»  Orammar^ 

And  a  volume  of  Qrimm* 


Thor  in  wrath  from  sleep  uprist. 
In  wrath  and  rage,  for  his  midlet  he  missed ; 
His  beard  he  shook — ^he  smote  his  head. 
And  round  his  searching  hands  he  spread. 
And  to  Asa-Lok  he  said  :*- 


n. 


This  his  first  word — '<  Listen  thou. 
Strange  event  as  this  till  now 
Earth  or  heaven  has  never  known : 
The  god  is  robbed— the  hammer's  gone.' 
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in. 

To  Freya's  bright  abode  speed  they ; 
And  thu3  did  Thor  to  Freya  say — 
**  O  lend  thy  plumy  robe  to  me, 
With  its  wings,  and  so  shall  we. 
Voyaging  the  wide  world  rounds 
Se^  where  the  hammer  may  be  found." 

IV. 

*'  'Twere  thine  though  of  the  red  ^old  bright. 
And  thine  though  ofthe  silver  white." 

With  Freya's  robe  see  Lok  upsprings — 
Through  air  you  hear  the  rushing  wings. 
He  hath  past  away  from  the  pleasant  clime> 
Of  the  Asi,  and  is  at  Jotunheim. 

V. 

Sitting  abroad  on  a  lofty  mound^ 
Thrym  the  King  of  the  Thurs  he  found ; 
For  his  dogs  he  was  twisting  golden  chains. 
And  clipping  and  smoothing  his  horses*  manes. 

VI. 

'*  How  &res  it  with  the  Asi  now  ? 
And  with  the  Alfs  of  Alfheim  how  ? 
Why  thus  at  Jotunheim  alone  ?" 


vn. 
"  The  Asi  grieve  and  the  Alfi  groan— 
Thor's  hammer  b  gone.    Is  the  mallet  with  thee  ?" 

vm. 

''  The  thunderer*8  mallet  is  with  me, 
Furlongs  eight  deep  underground* 
Where  it  never  will  be  found. 
But  by  him  who  brings  to  me 
Freya  fair  my  bride  to  be." 


Bird-like,  Lok  again  upsprings— 
Far  is  heard  the  rush  of  wings. 
As  through  air  he  travels  fast ; 
Now  the  giant's  mears  are  past. 
See  him  now  o'er  Asgard  fleet  1 
Thor  is  at  the  gate  to  meet 
This  swifl  messenger  of  his. 

'*  Is  thy  journey  ended  ?    Is 
The  busmess  done  ?    Ere  yet  you  light 
On  earth,  at  once  say,  is  all  right  ? 
Speak  with  speed,  for  well  I  lesd. 
Who  loiters,  fables  wUl  devise. 
Forgets  the  facts,  and  forges  lies," 


zi. 

"  My  journev  is  ended — the  business  is  over ; 
Thxym  has  tde  hammer,  which  none  can  recove 
But  he  who  brings  him  Freya  to  be 
Pis  wife." 
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To  Freya  went  Thor,  and  he 
Said—"  Goddess  of  Beauty^  farour  me* 
Busk  thee  £Eist,  as  a  bride— 'twere  time 
That  we  were  already  at  JotUnheim.'* 

xm. 

Wroth  now  is  Freya,  and  at  her  look 
The  hall  of  the  Asi  in  teiror  shook. 
With  her  bosom's  furious  throes 
The  great  red  necklace  fell  and  rose. 
And  all  but  burst,  so  wroth  was  she : 
<'  What  would  the  Asi  think  of  me  ?— 
Think  of  me,  then  ? — ^gods  and  men  I — 
Should  I  husband-hunting  to  Jotunhelm  go- 
To  the  den  of  the  giants  ? — no,  no,  no  1" 


xiv. 

In  council  the  Asi  all  canvass  the  matter ; 
The  Asinyae,  too,  how  they  clatter  and  chatter  I 
God  and  goddess  at  words  and  at  war_ 
All  to  bring  back  the  hammer  of  Thor. 

XV. 

In  the  hall  of  the  gods  did  Heimdal  uprise. 
Brightest  of  all-^uke  the  Vani  wise : 
**  Thor  himself  as  the  bride  let  us  deck 
With  the  great  red  necklace  round  his  necL 

XVI. 

*'  With  the  woven  flax-threads  veil  the  bride. 
Make  ring  the  house-keys  at  his  side ; 
Let  a  woman's  gown  to  nis  knees  come  down ; 
On  his  breasts  the  large  getnmed  circlets  sptiekd. 
And  crown  wifeh  a  queenty  tire  his  head." 

XVil* 

Then  in  fury  out  spake  Thor — 
**  What  do  the  Asi  take  me  for  ? 
Merry,  indeed,  may  goddesses  wax. 
At  Thor  in  his  virgin  veil  of  flax.'* 

zvm* 

Then  said  Lok,  Lofeya's  son — 
''  Hush  I  the  hammer  must  be  won ; 
Or  hammer  in  hand  the  giant  race 
Will  storm  the  Asi's  dwelling-place." 


Thor  as  a  bride  they  then  'gatl  deck 

With  the  great  ted  necklace  round  his  tleek; 

With  the  woven  flax  they  vtsiled  the  bridei 

Made  ring  the  house-keys  at  his  side ; 

And  a  woman's  gown  to  his  knees  fell  down ; 

On  his  breasts  thl9  large  gemmed  rin^s  they  spread. 

And,  twisted  tight. 
His  hair  they  bound  in  folds,  that  wound 

His  temples  round, 
Flight  after  flight,  to  prouder  height,  the  braidings  bright 

Climbed  up,  and  crowned  -«      "« 

With  a  haughty  turret  spire  his  head. 
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Then  siud  Lok,  Lofeya's  child^- 

"  I  also 

With  thee  will  go-^ 
Will  go  with  thee,  thy  handmaid  mild ; 
Let 's  leave  the  heavenly  As^ard  clime. 
To  go  to  the  giants  of  cfotunheim." 

XXI. 

Kow  home  came  the  goats  of  Thor  from  far, 

And  yoked  are  they  with  speed  to  the  car ; 

The  rocks  to  receive  them  are  rent  in  sunder. 

Flame  leaps  from  their  path,  and  is  followed  by  thunder. 

As  Odin's  son,  at  twilight  time. 

Drives  to  the  regions  of  Jotunheim. 

xxu. 

Thrym,  the  ELing  of  the  Thurs,  'gan  call 
With  a  bridegroom's  joy  to  his  giants  alL— i 
**  Rise,  spread  tiie  benches,  and  meet  and  bring 
Freya  his  bride  to  your  loyous  king ; 
The  Queen  of  Beauty  whom  I  have  won. 
The  daughter  of  Niord,  from  Niatun." 

xxni. 

Many  to-night  are  the  lowins  kine 
Whose  gild^  horns  at  Jotunneim  shine; 
And  oxen  black  for  the  feast  are  brought— 
**  Jewels  I  have,"  the  giant  thought, 
**  Jewels  and  rin^  in  ample  store ; 

But  what  IS  life 

Without  a  wife  ? 
Were  Freya  here  I  want  no  more." 

XXIV. 

At  early  eve  came  the  hoped-for  guest. 
And  ale  flows  free  at  the  bridal  feast. 
Thor  ate  alone  eisht  salmons,  and 
An  ox ;  and  all  tuat  came  to  hand 
Of  lesser  things  for  ladies  meet 
Did  Sifia's  consort  freely  eat ; 
And  drank  alone  three  tuns  of  mead. 


"Did  ever  woman,"  said  Thrym,  '*  so  ffeed  ? 

Saw  you  ever  ladies  such 

Drink  so  deep  and  eat  so  much  ?" 

XXVI. 

The  fair  attendant,  slim  and  slender. 

Answered  with  an  accent  tender — 

**  She  hath  eaten  nothing  for  eight  days'  time— 

Her  heart  was  sighin?  for  Jotunheim ; 

She  longed  to  leave  the  glorious  clime 

Of  Asgard  for  thee  and  Jotunheim." 

xxvn. 

Then  Thrym  bent  down  to  kiss  his  bride. 
And  raised  her  veil>  so  large  and  wide ; 
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What  has  he  seen  beneath  that  paU, 

That  back  he  sturts  the  length  of  the  hall  ? 

•*  Why  are  her  eyes  so  fierce  ?"  said  he ; 

**  From  her  eyes  fire  flashed^  and  struck  at  me." 

The  fiur  attendant  T^hen  she  heard 

The  giant  soon  took  up  the  word — 

'*  She  hath  had  no  sleep  for  ei^ht  nights*  time> 

Thinking  of  thee  and  Jotunheim ; 

The  Queen  of  Beauty  in  Asgard's  clime 

Thought  but  of  thee  and  Jotunheim." 


In  came  the  giant's  sister — she 
Was  fierce  and  old,  and  worse  than  he ; 
A  bridal  ^ifl  she  sought—''  Oh,  give 
The  red  rings  from  your  hands  to  me  I 
And  in  such  comfort  will  we  liye  I 
And  I  wiU  be  so  fond  of  thee  1'* 


Then  Thrym,  the  King  of  the  Thursi,  cried 
*'  Bring  in  the  hammer  to  bless  the  bride. 

Our  faith  to  plight 

With  the  ancient  rite. 
Place  on  her  knees  the  crusher  now. 
To  strike  the  bargain  and  clench  the  vow." 


In  his  heart  laughed  Thor  when  again  he  felt 
His  hanmier,  and  soon  with  Thrym  he  dealt ; 
On  his  head  let  fall  the  heavy  mawl. 
Then  crashed  and  mashed  the  giants  all. 


When  Thrym  and  all  his  giants  he  slew. 
At  the  vile  old  sbter-fiend  he  flew ; 
A  wedding  gift  from  the  bride  she  sought, 
A  wedding  gift  from  the  bride  hath  got ; 
It  was  not  largess  of  skillings  and  rings, 
But  a  down-pour  of  the  hammer^s  swings. 

Thick  and  fast,  and  heavy  as  rain. 
Thus  Odin's  son,  in  the  days  of  old, 

Came  to  have  his  hammer  again. 
The  story  of  Thor  and  Thrym  is  told. 
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THIS  DEYEBEITX  EABL8  OF  S8BEZ.* 


The  biography  of  the  Deyereaz  Earls 
of  EsseXf  compiled  by  their  descendant^ 
Captain  Walter  Boucfaier  Deyereux, 
embraces  a  period  of  one  hundred  and 
six  years^  and  narrates  the  fortunes  of 
three  generations  of  this  ancient  house. 

No  epoch  in  English  history  has  been 
more  important,  nor  more  pregnant  of 
great  events,  than  the  latter  half  of  the 
sixteenth,  and  the  beginning  of  the  se- 
venteenth century.  This  waspre-emi- 
nendy  the  Augustan  age  of  England, 
fertile  in  men  of  genius.  It  was  the  age 
of  our  greatest  poets  and  statesmen— 
theageofShakspeare,  Spenser,  Milton, 
Jonson,  Sidney,  Baleigh,  Bacon,  Bur- 
leigh,  whom  we  enumerate  from  among 
a  host  of  scarcely  less  illustrious  names. 
Amid  this  array  of  great  men  we 
find,  during  the  period  in  question, 
few  more  prominent  personages  than 
the  high-born  chiefs  of  the  house  of 
Devereux,  each  characterised  by  an 
adventurous  career,  an  illustrious  for- 
tune, but  a  widely  different  fate. 

With  the  first  Earl  we  enter  on  that 
perplexed  and  intricate  subjects-Irish 
colonisation  by  English  settlers  — ^  for 
to  this  nobleman  was  entrusted  the  con- 
quest and  plantation  of  Ulster ;  a  task 
to  which  ne  fruitlessly  sacrificed  his 
energies,  his  fortune,  and  his  life.  This 
object  was  at  last  achieved,  afler  incal- 
culable loss  of  life  and  property,  and 
cruel  outrage  inflicted  on  the  mere 
Irish,  by  succeeding  viceroys,  or  sol- 
diers of  fortune,  deriving  their  com- 
missions from  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her 
successor,  James  I. 

The  second  Earl  of  Essex  had  a  dif- 
ferent,  but  far  more  tragical  destiny. 
Young,  handsome,  brave,  gifted,  and 
-adored  by  his  sovereign,  he  rose  to  the 
pinnacle  of  earthly  greatness,  only  to 
fall  into  a  deeper  abyss  of  ruin.  He 
expiated  on  the  scafiR)ld,  in  the  prime 
of  life,  the  follies  engendered  by  too 
great  prosperity. 

"  0,  how  wretched 
Is  that  poor  man  that  hangs  on  princes*  fa- 
vours; 


There  is,  betwixt  that  smile  we  would  aspire 

to, 
That  sweet  aspect  of  princes  and  their  ruin. 
More  pangs  and  fears  than  wars  or  women 

have; 
And  when  he  falls,  he  falls  like  Lucifer— 
Never  to  hope  again.* 

Perhaps  from  a  not  unnatural  re- 
action, we  find  the  third  Earl  of  Essex 
the  avowed  enemy  of  courts  and  kings; 
a  rebel  leader  unfurling  his  banner 
against  his  sovereign,  the  champion 
of  the  Long  Paruament,  and  lieu- 
tenant-general of  the  army  which  op- 
posed itself  to  the  unconstitutional  en- 
croachments of  King  Charles  I.  We 
must  not,  however,  anticipate,  but  en- 
deavour to  trace  as  succinctly  as  possi- 
ble the  career  of  the  three  Devereux 
Earls  of  Essex  whose  biographies  are 
now  under  our  consideration. 

Walter  Devereux  inherited  from  his 
grandfather  the  estates  and  titles  of 
viscount  Hereford,  Lord  Ferrars  of 
Chartley,  Bouchier,  and  Lovaine,  in 
1558,  and  was  created  Earl  of  Essex 
in  1572.  His  ancestors  traced  their 
descent  from  a  Norman  companion-at- 
arms  of  William  the  Conqueror ;  while 
the  quai'terings  of  their  escutcheon  in- 
dicated the  brilliant  alliances  formed 
by  the  house  of  Devereux,  no  less  than 
the  high  position  which  they  held  in 
England  since  the  days  of  the  Con- 
quest. 

The  earliest  military  exploits  of  Es- 
sex are  connected  with  the  ''Rising  of 
the  North,"  as  the  abortive  conspiracy 
of  the  Earls  of  Northumberland  and 
Westmoreland  against  Queen  Eliza- 
beth was  designated.  This  rebellion, 
speedily  suppressed  by  the  vigorous 
measures  of  the  government,  was  more 
properly  a  religious  than  a  political 
movement,  and  was  mainly  intended 
for  the  restoration  of  Roman  Catholi- 
cism, though  connected  also  with  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk's  scheme  for  the  libe- 
ration of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  then  a 
?ri8oner  in  the  hands  of  Elizabeth, 
'he  intense  Protestantism  of  Essex— 


•  "  Lives  and  Letters  of  the  Deverenx  Earls  of  Essex,  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth,  James  I., 
and  Charles  I.,  1540-1646."  By  the  Honourable  Walter  Bouchier  Devereux,  Captain  in  the 
Royal  Navy.    2  vols.     London :  John  Murray.     1853. 
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for  he  inherited  from  his  predecessors, 
who  had  been  amongst  the  earliest 
adherents  to  the  tenets  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, a  tendency  towards  the  extreme 
doctrines  afterwards  professed  by  the 
Puritans  —  naturally  disposed  him  to 
exertions  for  the  suppression  of  the 
outbreak.  lie  raised,  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, a  troop  of  horse,  which  he 
placed  at  her  Majesty's  service.  The 
malcontents  unfurled  their  banner,  on 
which  was  embroidered,  "in  vermeil 
colours  and  in  gold,"  the  cross  and 
stigmata — 

*^  Tho  wounds  of  hands,  and  feet,  and  side, 
And  the  sacred  cross  on  which  Jesos  died — ^ 

at  Netherby,  where  the  other  ensigns 
they  displayed  are  quaintly  described 
in  the  fine  old  ballad  of  the  ''  Rising 
of  the  North  :"— 

"Lord  Westmoreland  his  ancyent  raisde, 
The  dan  bull  he  rays*d  on  hye, 
And  three  dogs  with  golden  collars, 
Were  there  sett  out  most  royallye. 

"  Erie  Percy  there  his  ancyent  spred, 

The  half-moone  shining  all  soe  faire ; 
The  Norton's  ancyent  had  the  crosse, 
And  the  five  wounds  our  Lord  did  beare." 

Elizabeth's  reception  of  the  insur- 
rectionary  tidings  is  naively  related  in 
the  ballad,  as  well  as  the  suppression 
of  the  ill-omened  attempt :— 

*'  Her  grace  she  turned  her  round  about, 
And  like  a  royall  queene  shee  swore, 
I  will  ordayne  them  such  a  breakfast, 
As  never  was  in  the  north  before. 

"  She  caused  thirty  thousand  men  be  rays'd, 
With  horses  and  harness  faire  to  see ; 
She  caused  thirty  thousand  men  be  rays'd. 
To  take  the  carles  1'  the  north  countrie. 

"  Now  spred  thy  ancyent,  Westmoreland, 

The  dun  bull  faine  would  wc  spyc ; 
And  thou  the  Eric  o'  Northumberland, 
Now  rayse  thy  half-moon  up  on  hye. 

*^  But  the  dun  bull  is  fled  and  gone, 

And  the  half-moone  vanished  away ; 
The  Erles,  though  they  were  brave  and  bold, 
Against  soe  many  could  not  staye." 

We  learn  little  from  tho  biography 
•before  us,  of  the  part  taken  in  the  sup- 

Sression  of  this  rebellion  by  Walter 
>evereux.  Viscount  Hereford.  In- 
deed, we  iiave  to  complain  throughout 
these  volumes  of  the  paucity  of  infor- 
mation communicated  by  their  author. 


Whether  it  be  that  the  information  does 
not  exist,  or  that  Captain  Devereux  takes 
for  granted  that  what  is  familiar  to  him 
is  equally  familiar  to  his  readers— with 
that  very  general  and  pardonable  mis- 
take, by  which  some  minds   conceive 
that   a   subject  they  are   themselves 
minutely  acquainted  with,  must  be  pa- 
tent to  others,  and  so  prove  trite  and 
uninteresting — ^it  is  certain  that,  in  the 
work  before  us.  Captain  I>evereux  has 
been  mainly  a  collator  and  arranger  of 
the  correspondence  of  the  earls  whose 
history  he  has  undertaken  to  narrate ; 
and  that  nothing  can  be  more  scanty 
and  meagre  than  his  own  contribution 
to  tho  two  volumes  before  us.    We  are 
not  disposed  to  underrate  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  letters  themselves  :  many 
of  them  are  highly  interesting ;  some 
of  them  now  made  public  for  the  first 
time  ;  and  all  are  important  additions 
to  the  history  of  the  period  of  which 
they  treat.    Yet  the  book,  as  a  whole, 
wants  interest,  for  it  wants  connexion. 
A  less  impartial  narrative,  even,  would 
be  preferable  to  the  candid,  unimpas- 
sioned,  cold,  bare  style  of  the  editor'5 
remarks.     Captain  Devereux  has  too 
honestly,  too  carefully  repressed  the 
natural  partiality    of  a    biographer, 
even  though  himself  more  personally 
concerned  in  his  labours  than  most  his- 
torians. ,  We  give  him  due  credit  for 
his  upright    intention,  but  this  very 
merit  has  spoiled  his  book.     We  look, 
especially  when  treading  the  by-ways 
of  history,  for  a  vivid  picturesqueness 
of  style,  which,  without  distorting  or 
perverting  facts,  may  invest  the  sub- 
ject with  a  charm,  and  make  that  at- 
tractive    and    instructive   which,    in 
itself,   is  perhaps  only  of  secondary 
importance.     We  have  adverted  to  the 
striking  characteristics  of  these  three 
Earls  of  Essex  ;  and  the  bold  relief  in 
which  they  might  be  expected  to  stand 
out  from  the  canvas. 

No  less  marked  are  the  fortunes  of 
their  fair  countesses;  each  in  succes- 
sion destined  to  play  a  peculiar  part  on 
the  world's  stage ;  but,  if  we  except 
the  third  countess,  notorious  for  her 
crimes,  and  the  singularitv  of  her  story, 
we  have  very  sparing  allusions  to  the 
compagnons  des  jours  of  the  Earls  of 
Essex.  We  shall  endeavour,  at  a 
later  stage  of  our  labours,  to  supply, 
in  some  degree,  this  omission ;  and 
to  interest  our  readers  in  the  ladies  of 
the  house  of  Devereux ;  having  first, 
in  the  due  sequence  of  eyent9»  intn^ 
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duced  to  them  the  public  life  of  Wal- 
ter,  the  first  Earl. 

The  principal  event  in  the  life  of  Earl 
Walter  is  his  Irish  expedition  for  the 
colonisation  of  Ulster.    His  ill  success 
in  this  attempt,  afterwards  so  effectu- 
ally  carried  out  by  abler  men,  renders 
the  subject  rather  a  distasteful  one  to 
the  family  chronicler.      Captain  De- 
vereux,  however,  finding  the  topic  un- 
advoidable,  approaches  it  with  as  little 
manifestation  of  disgust  as  the  sore* 
ness  of  the  subject  could  well  admit  of. 
He    prepares   for    his  record  of  mia- 
carriages  and  mortifications  by  a  de* 
preciatory  account  of  the  Irish,  drawn 
from  the  usual  sources  broached  on 
such  occasions — Cox,  Spenser,  Cam- 
pion,  and  Fynes  Moryson,  whose  well- 
ventilated  tale  of  the  Bohemian  Baron, 
received  at  the  gates  of  Newtownlima- 
vady  by  O'Cahan's  sixteen  handmaid- 
ens in  a  state  of  nudity,  occupies  a  con- 
spicuous place  in  this  candid  exposition. 
Some  allowance  must  be  made  both  for 
the  absence  of  information  and  for  the 
presence  of  a  lasting  family  grudge ;  for 
there  is  no  family  of  note  in  either 
country  whose  ancestors  have  sufifered 
reverses  so  painful  and  humiliating  at 
the  hands  of  the  Irish,  as  that  of  De* 
vereux.  Yet,  with  every  disposition  to 
^ive  credit  to  Captain  Devereux  for 
industry,  and  for  such  a  degree  of  can- 
dour, however  moderate,  as  might  be 
expected  from  one  of  his  family,  we 
cannot  let  pass  one  very  gross  exam- 
ple of  cither  ignorance  or  of  malevolent 
misrepresentation.     <<  What  little  com 
they  (the  Irish)  grew,  was  kept  for  their 
horses  ;  bread  was  rarely  seen  among 
them ;  they  lived  chiefiv  on  milk  and 
curds,  with  roots  and  herbs ;  seldom 
eating  flesh  • —  but  when  thev  did  so, 
aatisficd  with  squeezing  the  blood  from 
the  meat,  they  ate  it  uncooked.     Ac- 
cording to  Moryson,  horse-flesh,  espe- 
cially if'  the  animal  had  died  a  natural 
death,  was  esteemed  a  rare  delicacy." 
With  such  an  account  of  the  savages, 
amongst  whom  Earl  Walter's  lot  was 
to  be  cast.  Captain  Devcreaux  enters 
on  his  record  of  the  Ulster  expedition. 
He  does  not  appear  to  be  aware  that, 
prior  to  this  time,  the  northern  Irish 
counties  had  been  at  all  civilised.  Had 
he  known  the  fact,  that,  from  the  time 
of  King  John  to  the  middle  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  IIL,  Down,  Antrim, 
and  Coleraine  (or  Derry)  were  shire- 
ground,    for  which  sherifls  were   re- 
gularly appointed,  and  assizes  held  be- 


fore the  going  judges,  he  probably 
would  not  have  taken  Moryson's  hear- 
sa}*^  on  trust  so  simply.     Certain  it  is 
that  the  country,  whatever  might  be 
the  manners  of  its  inhabitants,   was 
tempting  enough  to  excite  the  cupidity 
not  only  of  Essex,  but  of  Fitzwiiliam, 
the  then  viceroy ;  and  it  would  appear 
that  the  failure  of  Earl  Walter's  expe- 
dition is,  in  fact,  attributable  to  the 
thwarting   measures  adopted  by   the 
latter.     No  sooner  was  the  Earl  cohl- 
mitted  to  his  adventure,  and  set  down 
in  the  midst  of  the  tribes  of  Farneyy 
than  the  royal  garrisons  at  Newry, 
Dundalk,  and  the  other  nearest  adjoin- 
ing posts  on  the  English  Pale,  were 
diminished,    withdrawn,   deprived   of 
their  usual  supplies,  and  otherwise  ren- 
dered useless  for  succour  or  co-opera- 
tion.    If  Essex  had  not  been  thus  crip« 
pled,  he  might  have  achieved  a  general 
and  permanent  conquest  of  Ulster,  and 
have  avoided  some  acts    which  have 
lefl  a  stain  on  his  memory,  as  being 
rather  the  expedients  of  a  land-pirate 
than  the  measures  of  a  governor.     Of 
these  the  most  discreditable  was  the 
seizure  and  execution  of  Brian  O'Neill, 
who  came,  accompanied  by  his  wife, 
to  accept  his  hospitality,  or  to  enter- 
tain him,  it  is  uncertain  which,  at  Bel- 
fast, and  was  there  seized,  and  after- 
wards executed.     Captain  Devereux 
has  not  thought  it  expedient  to  pub* 
lish  the  origmal  documents  connected 
with  this  business ;  but  contents  him-, 
self  with  an  assertion  that  the  Earl 
had  certain  information  of  O'Neill's  in- 
tended treachery  in  some  particulars 
not  disclosed.  The  Irish  (or  barbarian) 
account  is  as  follows : — 

"  Peace,  sociality,  and  friendship  were  es- 
tabliehed  between  Brian,  the  son  of  Fellra 
Brea^ih  O'Neill,  and  the  Eariof  Essex ;  and 
a  feast  waa  afterwards  prepared  by  Brian, 
to  which  the  Lord  Justice  and  the  chiefs  of 
his  people  were  invited ;  and  they  passed 
three  nights  and  days  together  pleasantly 
and  cheerfully.  At  the  expiration  of  this 
time,  however,  as  they  were  agreeably  drink- 
ing and  making  merry,  Brian,  his  brother, 
and  hU  wife  were  seiz(^  upon  by  the  £arl, 
and  all  his  people  put  unsparingly  to  the 
sword,  men,  women,  youths,  and  maidens, 
in  Brian's  own  presence.  Brian  was  after- 
wards sent  to  Dublin,  together  with  his  wife 
and  brother,  where  they  were  cut  in  quar- 
ters. Such  was  the  end  of  their  feast.  This 
unexpected  massacre,  this  wicked  and 
treacherous  murder  of  the  lord  of  the  race  of 
Hugh  Bry  O'Neill,  the  head  and  the  senior 
of  Uie  race  of  Eoghan,  son  of  Niall  of  the 
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Nine  Hostages,  and  of  all  the  Gaels,  a  few 
only  excepted,  was  a  sufficient  cause  of 
hatred  and  disgust  (of  the  English)  to  the 
Irish." — Annala  of  the  Four  Masters^  ad 
an.  1574. 

Dr.O*Donovan,  in  commentingon  the 
passage  from  the  <'  Annals,"  observes, 
Trith  characteristic  naivete — ''Camden 
says,  that  as  soon  as  Essex  landed  at 
Carrickfergus,  Brian  Mac  Phelim 
waited  on  him,  and  in  the  most  sub- 
missive manner  tendered  his  duty  to 
the  Queen,  and  his  service  to  Essex, 
but  that  he  soon  after  became  disaf- 
fected, and  joined  Turlough  Lui- 
neach  in  the  rebellion.  It  is  but 
fair  to  remark,  that,  when  Essex 
landed,  Brian  thought  that  he  had 
come  over  simply  as  Marshal  of  Ire- 
land; but  that,  when  he  discovered 
that  the  Earl  had  come  over  to  seize 
upon  all  Clannaboy  to  his  own  and  the 
Queen's  use,  it  was  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect that  Brian  should  oppose  him  and 
the  Queen  also."  Certainly,  under  no 
circumstances  ought  a  banquet  to  have 
been  made  the  occasion  for  arresting  the 
guest  or  the  entertainer,  and  the  odium 
of  a  proceeding  so  unworthy  must,  in 
any  case,  rest  on  Earl  Walter's  me- 
mory. The  expedition  was  a  series  of 
miscarriages.  Earl  Walter's  letters  are 
full  of  complaints,  reproaches,  and  sor- 
did details  of  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ment. His  anxieties  of  mind  brought 
on  an  attack  of  dysentery,  of  which  he 
expired  at  Dublin  on  the  22nd  of  Sept., 
1576.  Mr.  Waterhouse,  his  secre- 
tary, has  written  a  full  and  touching 
account  of  his  last  moments,  which 
certainly  were  distinguished  by  pious 
resignation,  and  an  extraordinar)'-  dis- 
play of  loyalty  and  attachment  to  the 
Queen.  This  paper,  published  in  Cam- 
den's History,  has  gained  for  Earl  Wal- 
ter's memory  the  general  encomiums 
of  subsequent  historians  ;  but,  reading 
the  details  of  his  correspondence,  as 
published  here  by  his  descendant,  de- 
ficient as  (Jiat  correspondence  is  in 
everything  statesmanlike,  and  more  re- 
sembling the  complaints  of  some  testy 
steward  or  quibbling  debtor,  we  cannot 
but  think  that  the  character  so  long 
ascribed  to  him  has  been  undeserved, 
and  that  Ulster  had  no  great  loss 
in  beins  reserved  for  civilisation  at 


the  hands  of  men  who  have  been  so 
much  less  than  Walter  Devereax 
the  fiivouritea  of  historical  diaractcr- 
writers. 

So  far  as  concerns  Earl  Walter's  pro- 
ceedings  in  Monaghan,  Captain  De- 
vereux  has  been  anticipated  in  most  <^ 
his  documents  by  Mr.  Shirley,  whose 
account  of  the  territory  of  Famey*  is 
a  very  creditable  contribution  to  the 
local  history  of  Ulster.  Mr.  Shirley, 
however,  has  had  the  advantage  of  a 
personal  knowledge  of  the  district  about 
which  he  writes,  and  draws  largely  for 
his  material  on  the  native  annals  of 
the  country,  without  which,  indeed, 
no  just  conception  can  be  formed  by 
either  writer  or  reader  of  the  actmd 
course  of  events  in  the  times  in  ques- 
tion. Mr.  Shirley's  book  is^  in  truth, 
the  most  copious  repertory  in  print 
of  the  family  history  of  the  Mac- 
mahon's,  O'Reilly's,  and  other  U 
Ulster  families.  Even  on  this 
topic  of  the  acts  of  the  Earl  of  naaex, 
we  find  many  particulars  of  interest  not 
noticed  by  Captain  Devereux.  Thoa 
we  have  (p.  1 12)  a  print  of  Essex's 
Castle  at  Oarrickmacross,  as  it  stood 
in  1736  ;  and  (p.  55)  an  extract  from 
the  indefatigable  M'Skimuiin,  stating, 
that  within  these  iew  years  there  were 
some  vestiges  of  the  house  in  which  he 
(Earl  Walter)  dwelt  at  the  south  end, 
east  side,  of  Essex-street,  Carrickfer- 
gus,  adjoining  Governor's  Walk,  and 
an  old  embattled  bastion  called  Essex 
Mount.  At  p.  49,  we  have  a  list  of 
his  household,  including  his  guide,  in- 
terpreter, and  piper,  matters  of  no 
great  moment  in  themselves,  but  which 
^ive  some  degree  of  curiosity  to  a  sub- 
ject  otherwise  barren  and  inheroic.  A 
work  so  meritorious  and  so  respectable 
as  this  of  Mr.  Shirley's  ought  to  have 
long  since  received  a  separate  notice, 
and  one  more  adequate  to  its  merits ; 
and  it  is  with  some  degree  of  compunc- 
tion that  we  now  introduce  it  in  sub- 
ordination to  Captain  Devereux's  per« 
formance. 

Walter  Devereux  left  his  children 
very  indifferently  provided  for.  How- 
ever fruitless  his  Irish  wars  in  rain  or 
glory,  they  were  fruitful  to  nim  in 
expenses  and  vexations.  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth had  made  a  usurious  baigain 
with  her  general ;  for  one-half  of  the 


•  "  Some  Account  of  the  Territory  or  Domitiion  of  Farney,  in  the  Pirovince  and  Earldom 
of  Ulster."    By  Evelyn  Philip  Shirley,  Esq.,  M.A.     London:  Pickering,  1815. 
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necessary  outlay  for  troops,  for  Gharri, 
sons,  and  even  for  the  erection  of  forts 
and  stronghold?,  was  to  be  provided 
by  Essex.  His  property,  in  conse- 
q^uence,  became  burdened  with  liabili- 
ties, and  Elizabeth  was  his  heaviest 
mortgagee.  When  he  felt  himself 
dying,  he  appealed  to  her  generosity 
on  behalf  of  his  children,  and  touch, 
ingly  recommended  his  son  to  her  pro- 
tection : — 

ESSEX  TO  THE  QTJEEN. 

"The  time  is  now  come,  my  most  gra- 
cious Sovereign,  by  firayling  of  my  fatal  and 
deadly  infirmity,  that  I  should  think  only 
upon  my  Savionr,  aad  things  tending  to 
heavenly  immortality ;  yet  while  we  remain 
in  this  corruptible  flesh,  the  world  requircth 
many  Christian  duties,  whereof  some,  even 
in  the  pangs  of  death,  I  do  now  most  hum- 
bly offer  unto  your  highness.  .  .  .  My 
humble  suit  must  yet  extend  itself  further 
into  many  branches  for  the  behoof  of  my 
poor  children,  that  since  God  doth  now 
make  them  fatherless,  yet  it  would  please 
your  Majesty  to  be  as  a  mother  unto  them, 
at  least  by  your  gracious  countenance  and 
care  of  their  education  and  matches.  Mine 
eldest  sou,  upon  whom  the  continuation  of 
my  house  remainctb,  shall  lead  a  life  far 
unworthy  his  calling,  and  most  obscurely,  if 
it  be  not  holpen  by  your  Majesty^s  bounty 
and  favour ;  for  the  smallness  of  his  living, 
the  greatness  of  my  debt,  and  the  dowries 
that  go  out  of  my  land,  make  the  remainder 
little  or  nothing  towards  the  reputation  of 
an  earl's  estate.  .  .  .  But  he  is  my  son, 
and  may  be  fit  for  more  in  his  life  than  his 
unfortunate  father  hath  in  his  possession  at 
his  death.  .  .  .  The  Lord  God  prosper 
your  Majesty,  send  you  long  and  hnppy 
reign.  And  so  I  commit  you  humbly  to 
Him,  and  my  poor  children  to  you.  At 
your  Castle  of  Dublin,  the  20th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1576." 

The  mortal  remains  of  Walter  De- 
vereux were  removed  to  Wales,  for 
interment  at  Carmarthen,  the  place  of 
his  birth.  His  funeral  sermon  was 
preached  by  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's. 
We  shall  not  be  accused  of  -having 
done  injustice  to  his  character,  when 
we  cite  from  this  oration  the  following 
eulogium  :.~. 

**  Although  he  was  by  inheritance  of  noble 
blood,  he  gave  himself  up  to  win  tlie  nobi- 
lity that  sprinp^tb  from  the  ver}*  originals 
of  the  same.  Ue  had  diligently  travelled  in 
the  Scriptures.  There  were  very  few  noble- 
men in  England  more  expert  in  chronicles, 
histories,  genealogies,  pedigrees.  He  ex- 
celled in  deecribing  and  blazing  of  arms.    lie 


was  by  nature  the  son  of  Mars ;  for  prowess, 
magnanimity,  and  high  courage,  to  be  com- 
pared to  the  old  Roman  captains.  He  could 
not  be  turned  from  the  executing  of  justice. 
He  was  to  the  proud  and  arr(>gant  a  lion,  to 
the  meek  and  humble  a  lamb.  There  be 
some  that  count  themselves  worthy  honour 
and  estimation  when  they  tear  God  in  pieces 
with  chafing  and  horrible  oaths,  which  this 
noble  earl  detested  and  abhorred,  as  a  nuit- 
ter  not  only  indecent,  but  repugnant  to  the 
nature  of  true  nobility,  attributing  due  reve* 
rence  to  the  name  of  the  Lord." 

We  have  promised  to  introduce  to 
our  readers  the  ladies  of  the  house  of 
Devereux,  and  shall  commence  with 
the  fair  Lettice,Earl  Walter's  countess. 
This  lady,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Francis 
Knollys,  was  nearly  related  to  Queea 
Elizabeth,  her  maternal  grandmother 
having  been  sister  of  Queen  Anne 
Boleyn. 

The  beautiful  Lettice  was  in  the 
heyday  of  her  charms  when  she  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  Walter  Devereux. 
She  became  his  wife,  and  the  mother 
of  an  illustrious  though  ill-starred  race. 
After  a  lapse  of  years  the  affection 
which  had  characterised  their  early 
union  was  exchanged  for  indifference 
and  alienation  ;  mainly  in  consequence 
of  the  lady's  indiscretion  in  admitting 
the  attentions  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 
the  unscrupulous  Kobert  Dudley,  well 
known  as  the  favourite  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Humour  was  busy,  even 
during  the  lifetime  of  Essex,  with  the 
name  of  his  countess.  It  was  said 
that  Leicester  "  loved  the  earPs  nearest 
relation  better  than  the  earl  himself;" 
and,  though  possibly  guiltless  of  any 
overt  act  of  crime,  Lettice  sullied  her 
fair  name  by  a  private  marriage  with 
Leicester,  as  soon  as  her  husband's 
death  lef)i  her  free  to  form  other  ties. 
The  libertine  principles  of  her  second 
spouse  were  so  welt  known,  that  Sir 
Francis  EnoUys,  as  toon  as  he  was 
aware  of  the  step  his  daughter  had 
taken,  insisted  on  a  public  repetition 
of  the  marriage  ceremony.  This  re- 
marriage, however,  was  carefuUycon- 
cealed  from  the  jealous  Queen.  When 
it  reached,  at  length,  her  royal  ears, 
her  anger  was  unbounded;  and  she 
would  probably  have  proceeded  to  ex- 
tremities against  her  favourite,  were  it 
not  for  the  blunt  interposition  of  the 
Earl  of  Sussex,  who  told  her  Majesty 
that  in  England  "  no  man  was  to  be 
troubled  for  a  lawful  marriage.*'  The 
Queen  never  reinstated  Lady  Leicester 
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in  her  favour,  even  while  her  son 
Essex  was  in  the  zenith  of  his  popu- 
larity :  and  on  one  occasion  only,  dur- 
ing her  long  life,  consented  to  see  her 
successful  rival  in  the  affections  of 
Leicester.  It  may  be  interesting  to 
observe  that  Shakspeare  is  supposed  to 
allude  to  Lettice  as  "  the  little  western 
flower"  on  which  "  the  bolt  of  Cupid 
fell" — Dudley  Earl  of  Leicester  being 
personified  by  the  god  of  love,  in  the 
well-known  vision  of  Oberon  —  in  the 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  Queen 
Elizabeth  is  symbolised  by  the  "  cold 
moon,"  and  addressed  as  the  "fair 
Vestal  throned  by  the  west."  The 
unfortunate  Ladv  Sheffield,  mother  of 
Dudley's  base-bom  son,  is  alluded  to 
as  "  the  earth" : — 

"  That  very  time  I  saw  (but  thou  coulds't 

not), 
Flying  between  the  cold  moon  and  the 

earth, 
Cupid  all  armed :  a  certain  aim  he  took 
At  a  fair  Vestal,  throned  by  the  west ; 
And  loosed  bis  love-shaft  smartly  from 

his  bow, 
As  it  should  pierce  a  hundred  thousand 

hearts : 
But  I  might  see  young  Cupid's  fiery  shaft 
Quenched   in  the  chaste  beams  of   the 

wat'ry  moon ; 
And  the  imperial  votaress  passed  on, 
In  maiden  meditation,  fancy-free. 
Tet  marked  I  where  the  bolt  of  Cupid  fell ; 
It  fell  upon  a  little  western  Aower — 
Before    milk-white;    now    piuple    with 

love's  wound, 
And  maidens  call  it  love-in-idleness." 

Lady  Leicester  outlived  her  second 
husband,  and  a  third  time  entered  into 
matrimonial  engagements.  Her  choice 
fell  upon  Sir  Christopher  Blount ;  but 
he  perished  soon  after  their  union,  in 
the  insurrection  which  deprived  the 
Lady  Lettice  of  her  son,  the  second 
Earl  of  Essex. 

The  beautiful  daughter  of  Sir  Francis 
Knollys  lived,  notwithstanding  these 
calamities,  to  a  vigorous  old  age.  From 
the  period  of  her  third  widowhood  she 
remained  in  retirement  at  Drayton 
Manor,  attaching  herself  by  deeds  of 
charity  and  personal  kindnesses  to  the 
surrounding  poor.  She  died  at  the  ad- 
vanced  age  of  ninety-five,  having  out- 
lived her  children  and  grandchildren, 
her  early  friends,  and,  let  us  hope,  her 
earlv  follies. 

She  has  been  apostrophised  thus,  by 
Gervas  Cliflon,  one  of  her  descend- 
ants:-« 


"  Upon  the  death  of  the  excellent  and 
pious  Lady  Lettice  Countess  of  Leiceeter, 
who  died  upon  Christmas-day,  in  the  mom* 
mg,  1634. 

"  There  you  may  see  that  face,  that  hand, 
Whicli  once  was  fairest  in  the  laud ; 
She  that  in  her  younger  years, 
Matched  with  two  great  English  peers ; 
She  that  did  supply  the  wars 
With  thunder,  and  the  court  with  stars ; 
She  that  in  her  youth  had  been 
Darling  to  the  maiden  queen, 
Till  she  was  content  to  quit 
Her  favour  for  her  favourite. 
'NVhose  gold  thread  when  she  saw  span. 
And  the  death  of  her  brave  son, 
Thought  it  safest  to  retire 
From  all  care  and  vain  desire, 
To  a  private  country  cell, 
Where  she  spent  her  days  so  well. 
That  to  her  the  better  sort 
Came  as  to  a  holy  court ; 
And  the  poor  that  lived  near. 
Dearth  nor  famine  could  not  fear. 
Whilst  she  lived  she  lived  thus, 
Till  that  God,  displeased  with  us, 
Suffered  her  at  last  to  foil, 
Not  from  him,  but  from  us  all ; 
And,  because  she  took  delight, 
Christ's  poor  members  to  invite. 
He  fully  now  requites  her  love, 
And  sends  his  angels  from  above, 
That  did  to  heaven  her  soul  convey. 
To  solemnise  his  own  birth«day." 

Of  her  eldest  son,  Robert  Earl  of 
Essex,  we  shall  speak  hereafler.  Wal- 
ter Devereux,  her  second  son^  died 
young.  His  short  but  brilliant  career 
was  terminated  at  the  siege  of  Rouen, 
where  he  fell,  gallantly  fighting  by  his 
brother's  side. 

Lady  Penelope  Devereux,  eldest 
daughter  of  Earl  Walter  and  Lettice, 
was  the  most  brilliant  and  beautiftd 
woman  in  England.  Her  charms  of 
mind  and  person  have  been  immortal- 
ised by  the  lover  of  her  youth,  the  all- 
accomplished  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  She 
is  the  fair  **  Stella"  whom  he  invokes 
under  the  affected  name  of  ''Astro- 
phel."<  Here  is  his  delineation  of  her 
portrait  :— 

"  My  mouth  doth  water,  and  my  breast  doth 

swell, 
My  tongue  doth  itch,  my  thoughts  on  labour 

be: 
Listen,  then,  lordlings,  with  good  ear  to  me, 
For  of  my  life  I  must  a  riddle  teU. 
Toward  Aurora's  court  a  nymph  doth  dwell, 
Kich  in  all  beauties  which  man's  eye  can  see. 
Beauties  so  far  from  reach  of  words,  that  wo 
Abase  her  praise,  saying  she  doth  excel ; 
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Rich  in  the  treasare  of  deserved  renown, 

Bich  in  the  riches  of  a  royal  heart, 

Kich  in  those  gifts  which  give  the  eternal 

crown, 
Who,  thoagh  most  rich  in  these  and  eveiy 

part, 
Which  makes  the  patents  of  true  worldly 

bliss. 
Hath  DO  misfortune,  but  that  Rich  she  is.** 

The  attachment  between  Penelope 
Devereux  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney  was 
not  destined  to  be  a  happy  one.  Af. 
ter  the  death  of  her  father,  Essex, 
the  intended  marriage  was  broken 
oS,  and  the  lady  gave  her  hand,  but 
not  her  heart,  to  Lord  Rich.  Her 
early  lover  still  worshipped  his  "  PhoB- 
nix  Stella,"  and  continued  to  address 
her  in  that  amatory  vein  which  had  be- 
fore been  guiltless,  but  was  then  no 
longer  innocent. 

His  impassioned  wooing,  and  Lady 
Bich*s  reluctant  prohibition  of  his  suit> 
IS  thus  charmingly  narrated : — 

"  In  a  grove  most  rich  of  shade, 
Where  birds  wanton  music  made, 
May  their  young  his  pied  weeds  showing, 
Now  perfumed  with  flowers  fresh  growmg, 

'*  Astrophel  with  Stella,  sweet, 
Did  for  mutual  comfort  meet ; 
Both  within  themselves  oppressed, 
But  each  in  the  other  blest. 

"  Him  great  harms  hast  taught  much  care, 
Her  fair  neck  a  foul  yoke  bear ; 
But  her  sight  his  cares  did  banish, 
In  his  sight  her  yoke  did  vanish. 
•         J         •         •         •         • 

*'  Thus  she  spake ;  her  speech  was  such, 
As  not  ears,  but  heart  did  touch  ; 
While  such  wise  she  love  denied, 
As  yet  love  she  signified. 

*• 'Astrophel,*  said  she,  *my  love, 
Cease  in  these  effects  to  prove ; 
Now  be  still !  yet  still  believe  roe, 
Thy  grief  more  than  death  would  grieve 
me. 

"  'Trust  me,  while  I  thus  deny, 
In  myself  tlie  smart  I  try : 
Tyrant  honour  doth  thus  use  thee  ; 
Stella's  self  might  not  refuse  thee  I 

"  'Therefore,  dear !  this  no  more  move ; 
Lest,  though  I  leave  not  thy  love, 
(Which  too  deep  in  me  is  framed !) 
I  should  blush  when  thou  art  named.' " 

If  our  space  permitted,  wo  could 
txtract  largely  from  Sir  Philip  Sidney's 
poems  in  praise  of  the  beautiful  Pene- 


lope Devereux.  Graceful  and  ele- 
gant as  they  are,  they  are  little  known, 
and  seldom  read  in  our  days.  The 
author's  ootemporaries  esteemed  them 
highly. 

Sidney  consoled  himself  for  his  dis- 
appointment in  love,  by  marrying  an- 
other  lady.  The  object  of  his  choice 
was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Wal- 
singham ;  and  singular  to  narrate,  the 
lady,  when  she  was  made  a  widow,  by 
his  early  death  on  the  field  of  Zutphen, 
became  the  sister-in-law  of  **  Stella,*' 
by  accepting  the  hand  of  her  brother, 
the  second  Earl  of  Essex. 

It  is  a  remarkable  evidence  of  the  feel- 
ing, or  want  of  feeling,  of  those  timeSf 
that  to  this  lady,  the  widow  of  his  hero- 
friend,  Spenser  the  poet  dedicates  his 
lament  on  the  death  of  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney. The  elegy  elaborately  narrates 
the  loves  of  Sidney  and  the  Lady  Pene- 
lope, while  no  allusion  is  made  to  the 
slighted  wife,  in  compliment  to  whom, 
it  would  appear,  the  poem  was  writ, 
ten: — 

"  Stella  the  fair !  the  fau*e8t  star  in  sky, 

As  fair  as  Venus,  or  the  fairest  fair ; 
A  fairer  star  saw  never  living  eye, 

Shoot  her  sharp-pointed  beams  throngh 
purest  air. 
Her  he  did  love,  her  he  alone  did  honour ; 

His  thoughts,  his  rhymes,  his  songs,  were 
all  upon  her. 
To  her  he  vowed  the  service  of  his  days. 

On  her  he  spent  the  riches  of  his  wit. 
For  her  he  made  hymns  of  immortal  praise^ 

Of  only  her  he  sung,  he  thought,  he  wiit,** 

The  beautiful  Lady  Rich  did  not  al- 
ways repel  the  advances  of  her  ad- 
mirers. She  strayed  from  the  paths  of 
virtue  at  the  solicitation  of  another 
lover  of  her  youth,  Charles  Blount, 
Lord  Mountjoy.  Years  afterwards, 
when  she  had  borne  him  several  chiL 
dren,  they  were  married,  Lady  Rich 
having  obtained  a  divorce  from  her 
husband  before  formally  entering  into 
wedlock  with  her  lover.  Lord  Mount- 
joy  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  as  £arl 
of  Devonshire ;  but  the  latter  days  of 
the  guilty,  ^ifled  daughter  of  Essex 
were  passed  m  obscurity  and  deserved 
neglect. 

Lady  Dorothy  Devereux,  younger 
daughter  of  Earl  Walter,  though  a  less 
culpable  individual,  had  not  the  men- 
tal or  personal  attractions  of  her  sister. 
At  an  early  age  she  was  betrayed  into 
an  imprudent  and  clandestine  marriage 
with  Sir  Thomas  Perrott.    This  gen- 
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tleman  was  the  son  of  Sir  John  Per* 
rott,  the  *'  Sir  Sat}Tane*'  of  the  */  Fairy 
Queen ;"  and  the  mystery  of  his  birth 
and  lineage  is  shadowed  forth  in  the 
poem.  The  strange  circumstances 
attending  the  celebration  of  the  nup- 
tials of  Sir  Thomas  and  the  Lady 
Dorothy,  have  been  recorded  by  Ayl- 
mer,  Bishop  of  London,  and  are  quoted 
by  our  author — 

"  Lady  Dorothy  Devereux  was,  m  July, 
1 583,  residing  with  Sir  Henry  Cock,  knight, 
of  Broxboume,  in  Hertfortshire,  wliere  she 
was  married  to  Sir  Thomas  Perrott,  by  a 
strange  minister,  two  men  guarding  the 
church  door,  withs  words  and  daggers  under 
their  doaks,  as  also  had  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany, five  or  six  in  number.  One  Green 
was  then  vicar  of  Broxboume,  to  whom  (hat 
rooming  repaired  two  persons,  one  of  whom 
told  liim  be  was  miuister,  and  B.D.,  and 
a  preacher  long  time ;  asked  for  the  keys  of 
the  church,  which  must  be  opened  to  him,  as 
he  had  a  commission  to  examine  and  swear 
certain  men :  he  asked  also  for  the  commu- 
nion-book ;  the  vicar  said  it  was  locked  up 
in  the  vestry,  and  he  could  not  como  at  it ; 
but  offered  him  a  Latin  Testament,  which  the 
other  refused.  Going  afterwards  to  the 
church,  the  vicar  found  it  open,  and  Sir 
Thomas  and  the  lady  ready  to  enter.  Per> 
coiving  a  marriage  was  intended,  he  endea- 
voured to  persuade  the  strange  minister  not 
to  deal  in  the  matter,  and  proceeded  to  read 
an  injunction  against  any  minister  performing 
the  marriage  ceremony,  save  in  the  church 
of  which  he  is  minister.  They  refused  to 
hear  it ;  and  Lewis,  the  strange  man,  told 
the  vicar  he  had  sufficient  authority,  and  pro- 
duced a  license  sealed,  which  the  vicar  offered 
to  read.  Before  he  had  half  done,  Sir 
Thomas  snatched  it  out  of  his  hand,  and 
offered  him  a  rial  to  marry  them  :  he  refused, 
when  Sir  Thomas  ordered  Lewis  to  proceed  ; 
on  which  the  vicar  resisted,  and  shut  the 
book.  Then  Sir  Thomas  thrust  him  away, 
told  him  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and 
should  answer  for  resisting  the  bishop's  au- 
thority. Another  of  Sir  Thomas's  party,  one 
Godolphin,  told  him  he  was  malicious ;  on 
which,  forbidding  him  once  more,  he  held  his 
peace.  Edmund  Lucy,  Esq.,  who  also  was 
living  in  Sir  H.  Cock's  family,  came  in,  and 
pluciced  away  the  book  from  the  minister, 
who  told  him  he  should  answer  it ;  and  then 
went  on  with  the  ceremony  without  surplice, 
in  his  cloak,  riding-boots,  and  spurs,  and  de- 
spatched it  hastily." 

Dorothy,  having  early  been  widowed, 
married  afterwards  Percy,  Earl  of 
Northumberland ;  and  experienced, 
even  in  her  high  position,  many  vicis- 
situdes  of  fortune.  Though  not  parti- 
cularly intcrcstiug  in  her  own  person. 


Lady  Northumberland  has  claims  on 
us  as  a  daughter  and  caster  of 
Devereux,  and  mother  of  Lucy 
Countess  of  Carlisle,  and  Dorothy 
Lady  Leicester.  Through  this  dao^h- 
ter,  she  was  grandmother  to  the  fair 
Dorothy  Sidney  —  Waller's  "  Sacha. 
rissa "  —  and  Algernon  Sidney,  who 
played  so  prominent  a  part  in  the 
reign  of  the  second  Charles. 

We  now  turn  to  the  history  of 
Kobert  Devereux,  second  Earl  of 
Essex,  having  narrated  the  fortunes  of 
his  parents,  his  young  brother,  and  Lis 
sisters.  He  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  the 
most  interesting  member  of  his  family^ 
whether  we  regard  him  personally  or 
reflect  only  on  the  romantic  story  of 
his  short  life.  He  must  have  possess- 
ed considerable  personal  attractions* 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  portrait  pre- 
fixed to  Captain  Devereux's  second 
volume.  The  countenance,  at  least, 
is  singularly  expressive :  the  forehead, 
high  and  prominent ;  the  eyes  deep-sefe 
and  serious:  the  mouth,  with  its  m^ 
lancholy  smile;  and  the  overhanging 
mustache  and  short,  pointed  beard. 
It  is  a  prophetic  face  —  we  have  seen 
many  such — one  which  we  might  deem, 
without  any  overstraining  of  the  fancy, 
to  contain  almost  a  revelation  of  his 
ultimate  deeply  touching  and  tragical 
fate. 

llobert  Devereux  was  onlr  nine 
years  old  when  he  became,  by  the 
death  of  his  father.  Earl  of  Essex.  His 
accomplishments  were  considerable, 
even  at  that  tender  age.  "He  can 
express  his  mind  in  Latin  and  French, 
as  well  as  in  English,  very  courteous 
and  modest,  ratlicr  diisposcd  to  hear 
than  to  answer,  given  greatly  to  learn- 
ing, weak  and  tender,  but  very  comely 
and  bashful."  Such  is  the  charactes 
given  of  him  in  early  boyhood. 

Lord  Essex  pursued  his  studies  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  and 
there  contracted  those  habits  of  lavish 
expenditure  which  so  materially  im- 
paired  his  fortunes  at  a  later  period. 
He  was  seventeen  when  he  was  pre- 
sented at  court ;  and  then  and  there 
"his  goodly  person,  and  a  kind  of  ur- 
banity and  innate  courtesy,  combined 
with  the  recollection  of  bis  father's 
misfortunes,  won  him  the  hearts  of  both 
Queen  and  people." 

Essex's  first  campaign  was  in  Holland, 
under  the  auspices  of  his  stepfather, 
the  Earl  of  Leicester.  He  desired  so 
ardently  the  success  of  the  expedition. 
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that  he  equipped  a  band  at  his  own 
expense;  for  which  act  of  extrava* 
gance  he  received  the  following  stem 
reprimand  from  his  maternal  grand, 
father :— . 

8XR  F.  KNOLLTS  TO  ESSEX. 

*^  Mt  Lobd, — If  I  shonli!  not  love  yon  I 
should  be  unnatural ;  again,  if  I  should  flat- 
ter youthful  humours  in  you,  I  should  be 
guilty  of  the  minons  race  of  your  undoing. 
Wh^efore,  yon  must  give  me  leave  to  say 
unto  yon,  that  wasteful  prodigality  hath  de- 
voured and  will  consume  all  noble  men  that 
be  wilful  in  expenses  before  they  have  of 
their  own  ordinary  living  to  bear  out  such 
-^'ilfiil  and  waateful  expenses.  You  are  so 
far  off  from  being  before  hand  in  land  and 
living  left  by  your  father  to  yon,  that  by 
unhappy  occasions  your  father  bath  not  left 
you  sufficient  lands  for  to  maintain  the  state 
of  the  poorest  earl  in  England ;  and  also, 
you  are  so  far  from  goods  and  riches  left 
unto  you  by  your  father,  that  you  are  left 
more  in  debt  than  one  quarter  of  your  land, 
to  be  sold  by  yon,  is  able  to  discharge  your 
debt. 

**  Now,  for  yon  to  put  yourself  to  £1,000 
charges  (as  I  hear  you  have  done,  by  borrow- 
ing reckonings  vainly  before  hand),  for  your 
journey  into  the  Low  Countries,  by  levying 
and  carrying  with  yon  a  furnished  band  of 
men,  needless  and  causeless ;  which  band  of 
men  do  also  look  to  be  recompensed  with  the 
spoil  of  your  leases  and  livings ;  now,  if  I 
should  flatter  you  in  this  wasteful  spoiling  of 
yourself,  then  I  should  justly  be  accounted 
guilty  of  your  ruinous  race.  I  do  like 
very  well  your  desire  to  see  the  wars,  for 
your  learning ;  and  do  like  your  desure  much 
the  better,  that  you  do  take  the  opportunity 
of  honouring  my  lord  of  Leicester  with  your 
service  under  him ;  but  this  might  have  been 
done  without  any  wasteful  charge  to  yoorselfj 
for  my  lord  of  Leicester  doth  set  much  by 
your  company,  but  he  deligbteth  nothing  in 
your  wasteful  consumption.  I  do  say  no 
more,  hut  I  beseech  our  Almighty  God  so  to 
BsAalt  you  with  His  heavenly  grace,  that 
youthful  wilfulness  and  wasteful  youth  do 
not  consume  you,  before  experienced  wisdom 
shall  have  reformed  you. 

**Yonr  lordship's  assuredly, 

"  F.  Knollts. 
«  At  Rlebaumd,  the  MUi  Nov.,  1585.** 

It  was  in  this  expedition  that  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  lost  his  life.  He  fell 
gloriously  on  the  field  of  Zutphen^ 
deeply  lamented.  His  widow,  as  we 
have  before  mentioned,  became,  some- 
time afterwards,  the  wife  of  Essex. 
Uis  marriage  was  sedulously  concealed 
from  the  Queen,  who  had  already  dis- 
tinguished the  handsome  Devereux ; 


and,  as  a  mark  of  her  favour,  made 
him  master  of  the  horse  —  a  post  ne- 
cessitating constant  attendance  on  her 
royal  person. 

There  is  something  inconceivably 
ridiculous — we  might  use  a  stronger 
term— in  the  homage  which  Elizabeth 
exacted  from  the  courtiers  whom  she 
delighted  to  honour.  At  the  time 
Essex  filled  the  post  of  favourite,  she 
was  upwards  of  sixty,  while  the  young 
nobleman  had  hardly  attained  the  age 
of  early  manhood.  Personal  flattery 
of  the  grossest  kind  was  the  most  ap- 
proved style  of  addressing  the  sove- 
reign. While  absent  from  conrt»  the 
handsome  young  gallant  writes  to  his 
'*most  dear  lady,"  the  Queen,  in  such 
highflown  phrases  as  the  following  :—. 


*'  I  must  not  let  this  second  day  pass 
without  complaining  to  your  Biajesty  of  the 
nuscry  of  absence. 

*'  The  delights  of  this  place  cannot  make 
me  unmindful  of  one  in  whose  sweet  com- 
pany I  have  joyed  as  much  as  the  happiest 
man  doth  in  his  highest  contentment ;  and 
if  my  horse  could  mn  as  fast  as  my  thoughts 
do  fly,  I  would  as  often  make  mine  eyes 
rich  in  beholding  the  treasure  of  my  love,  as 
my  desires  do  triumph,  when  I  seem  to  my- 
self, in  a  strong  imagination,  to  conquer  your 
resisting  will. 

"I  received  your  gradons  letter,  full  of 
princely  care,  of  sweetness,  and  of  power,  to 
enable  your  poor  vassal  to  all  duties  and 
services  that  flesh  and  blood  can  perform. 
*  *  *  If  I  could  express  my  soul's  hum- 
ble, infinite,  and  perfect  thankfulness  for  so 
high  favours  as  your  Majesty's  Ave  dear 
tokens,  both  the  watch,  the  thorn,  and  above 
all,  the  angel,  which  you  sent  to  guard  me, 
for  your  Majesty's  sweet  letters,  indited  by 
the  spirit  of  spirits  —  if  for  this,  I  say,  I 
could  express  fit  thankfulness,  I  would  strain 
my  wits  to  perform  it. 

"  I  most  humbly  beseech  your  Majesty, 
haste  away  this  bearer  with  news  of  your 
dearest  selfs  happy  being,  and  then  you 
shall  revive  my  dulled,  if  not  worn,  spirits. 

"When  I  think  how  I  have  preferred 
your  beauty  above  all  things"  (Elizabeth  was 
between  sixty  and  seventy !)  "  and  received 
no  pleasure  in  life  but  by  the  increase  of 
your  favour  towards  me,  I  wonder  at  myself 
what  cause  there  could  be  to  make  me  ab^ 
sent  myself  one  day  from  you. 

"  I  do  confess  that,  as  a  man,  I  have  heeit 
more  subject  to  your  natural  beauty,  than, 
as  a  subject,  to  the  power  of  a  king. 

"Until  I  may  appear  in  your  gracious 
presence,  and  kiss  your  Majesty's  fair,  cor- 
recting hand,  time  itself  is  a  perpetual  night, 
and  the  whole  world  but  a  sepulchre  unto 
your  Majesty's  humblest  vaasal,"  &c,  &c» 
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What  are  we  to  think  of  the  anti* 
quated  coquette  who  permitted  and 
encouraged  her  courtiers  thus  to  ad- 
dress  her  ?  Euphemism  was  truly  tri- 
umphant over  common  sense  and 
dignified  feeling ;  and  Shakspeare 
deserves  well  of  succeeding  senera- 
tions  for  applying  the  lash  to  the  pre- 
vailing  epidemic,  in  his  caustic  stric- 
tures on  this  most  affected  style  of 
expression,  in  Love's  Labour  Lost, 

Essex  narrowly  escaped  forfeiting 
his  position  as  favourite,  by  an  esca- 
pade to  which  he  was  prompted  by  his 
bravery  and  love  of  adventure.  He 
joined  an  expedition  to  Portugal,  not 
only  without  her  Majesty's  permission, 
but  delayed  his  return  when  peremp- 


torily summoned  home  by  Elizabeth. 
He  had  also  rashly  adventured  his  life 
in  duels.  Even  as  a  commander  he 
was  unfortunate— a  very  serious  fault 
in  the  eyes  of  a  princess  like  Eliza, 
beth. 

From  this  censure  we  must  exempt 
his  gallant  attack  and  capture  of  Ca. 
diz,  in  1596.  Essex  commanded  on 
that  occasion  the  first  squadron;  the 
entire  force  destined  to  act  against 
Spain  consisting  of  three  other  English, 
and  one  Dutch  squadron. 

The  combined  fleet  forced  an  en- 
trance into  the  bay  of  Cadiz,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  destroying  the  galleons  which 
lay  there. 


*'  The  great  St  Philip,  the  pzyde  of  the  Spaniards, 
Was  burnt  to  the  bottom,  and  sonk  in  the  sea ; 
But  the  St.  Andrew  and  eke  the  St.  Matthew, 
We  took  in  fight  manfiillye,  and  brought  away. 

"  The  Earl  of  Essex,  most  valiant  and  hardye, 
With  horsemen  and  footmen,  marched  up  to  the  town, 
The  Spaniards  which  saw  them  were  greatly  alarmed, 
Did  fly  for  then:  safeguard,  and  durst  not  come  down. 

*^  Now,  quoth  the  noble  earl,  conrage,  my  soldiers  all. 
Fight  and  be  valiant,  the  spoil  you  shall  have ; 
And  be  well  rewarded  all,  from  the  great  to  the  small, 
But  look  that  the  women  and  children  you  save." 


These  were  humane  sentiments  for 
that  age ;  and  in  the  sack  of  Cadiz — 
or  Cales,  as  it  is  called,  in  the  old 
ballad — ^the  women  and  the  ecclesias- 
tics  were  treated  with  the  utmost  cour. 
tesy.  To  this  period  may  probably  be 
ascribed  that  most  exquisite  poem, 
*'The  Spanish  Lady's  Love,"  which 
narrates  with  such  naivete  how  the  fair 
captive  surrendered  her  true  heart  to 
her  captor : — 

'*  Blessed  be  the  time  and  season 
That  you  came  on  Spanish  ground, 
!l^  our  foes  you  may  be  termed, 
Gentle  foes  we  have  you  found ; 
With  our  city  you  have  won  our  hearts 

eche  one, 
Then  to  your  country  bear  away  that  is 

your  owne." 

But  we  must  forward  with  Essex 
to  the  sack  of  Cadiz,  instead  of  lin- 
gering longer  over  these  bewitching 
ballads : — 

"  Scarcely  had  the  fire  from  the  enemy's 
ships  and  batteries  slackened,  when  he  pre- 
pared'to  land;  by  his  excellent  arrange- 
ments, and  by  the  influence  of  his  burning 


ardour,  which  spread  through  his  men  like 
an  infection,  he  succeeded,  in  the  suipiiainglj 
short  period  of  one  hour,  in  landing  3,000 
men  under  Fort  Puntal,  being  himself  the 

first  to  leap  ashore. 

**  Under  the  burning  rays  of  a  midsummer 
sun,  after  having  been  seven  hours  in  hot 
action,  over  hillocks  of  deep  sand,  which 
sank  and  slid  from  under  their  feet,  did  the 
impetuous  valour  of  their  leader  cany  the 
English,  *  at  a  trot,'  towards  the  force  which 
was  drawn  up,  horse  in  front,  and  foot  be- 
hind, to  defend  the  approach  to  Gadi^ 
The  same  firm  and  dauntless  front,  which 
has  since  so  often  struck  panic  into  the 
breasts  of  their  foes,  was  shown  that  day  by 
our  gallant  countrymen,  who  dashed  on, 
eager  to  cross  pikes  with  their  opponents. 
The  Spaniards  gazed  in  astonishment  at  the 
rapid  and  resolute  advance  of  the  English. 
Tliey  wavered,  they  turned,  they  fled,  and, 
pursued  closely  by  the  ardent  foe,  sought  re- 
fuge within  the  gates  of  Cadis.  This  was 
aflbrded  but  for  a  moment — no  difiiculdes 
could  daunt,  no  walls  keep  out,  the  invaden; 
they  were  soon  scaled ;  and  Essex,  *  either 
the  first  man,  or  else,  in  a  manner,  joined 
with  him,'  rushed  on  to  the  assault  In  the 
market-place,  the  Spaniards  made  a  gallant 
stand,  and,  supported  as  they  were  by  the 
inhabitants,  firom  the  flat  roofii  of  the  lur- 
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rounding  honses,  the  straggle  here  was  for 
some  time  hot  and  fierce;  but  gradually, 
backward  along  every  street,  the  Spaniards 
were  driven  from  comer  to  comer,  at  each  of 
which  a  froitless  effort  was  made  to  stay  the 
advance  of  the  English,  who,  sorely  though 
slowly,  continued  to  gain  ground,  and  vic- 
tory was  no  longer  doubtful,  when  the  Lord 
Admiral  arrived  with  a  reinforcement  of 
1,200  men  of  the  sea  regiments,  and,  what 
was  more  wanted,  a  supply  of  ammunition. 
This  instantly  decided  the  fate  of  the  day. 
The  Spanish  troops  gave  way  at  once,  and 
retired  to  the  citadel;  the  town  ceased  to 
resist,  and  by  dusk  was  in  quiet  possession 
of  the  English.  The  generals  and  principal 
officers  went  to  the  council-house,  and  there 
receive<l  the  submission  of  the  chief  men  of 
the  city,  and  'happy  was  he  that  could 
kneel  down  first  to  kiss  our  feet.' " 

Essex  indulged  himself  by  lavishly 
creating  knights  on  this  happy  occa« 
sion.  So  unwisely  did  he  exercise  the 
privilege^  that  the  selection  afforded 
fair  subject  for  ridicule : — 

"  A  gentleman  of  Wales, 
With  knight  of  Cales, 

And  a  lord  of  the  north  countrie ; 
A  yeoman  of  Kent, 
Upon  a  racket  rent, 

Will  buy  them  out  all  three." 

In  tbis  worlds  there  is  a  ''  crook  in 
every  lot,"  however  exalted.  Nor 
does  the  most  eminent  station^  nor  the 
most  brilliant  success  secure  unmixed 
gratification.  In  the  noontide  of  his 
popularity,  as  the  fortunate  victor  of 
Cales,  the  Earl  thus  confidentially 
lyrites  to  his  friend  Anthony  Bacon  :^ 

**  I  see  tin  fruits  of  these  kmd  of  employ- 
ments ;  and  I  assure  you  I  am  as  much  dis- 
tasted with  the  glorious  greatness  of  a  fa- 
vourite, as  I  was  before  with  the  supposed 
happiness  of  a  courtier,  and  call  to  mind  the 
words  of  the  wisest  man  that  ever  lived, 
who,  speaking  of  man^s  works,  crieth  out— 
*  Vanity  of  vanities,  and  all  but  vanity;* 
against  which  I  oppose,  that  when  God  had 
looked  upon  all  liis  works,he  saw  that  they  were 
good.  To  this  work,  therefore,  if  I  can  but 
cany  one  brick,  or  one  trowelful  of  mortar, 
I  shall  live  happily,  and  die  contentedly. 
To  other  works,  let  them  apply  themselvw 
that  in  these  earthly  buildings  shall  be  better 
assisted,  and  do  themselves  only  ddight  in 
that  kind  of  architecture.  Hold  still  in  your 
kindest  affection,  your  trae  friend, 

J  "  Essex." 

Essex  was  less  successful  in  a  sub- 
sequent attempt  on  the  Spanish  fleet. 
The  worst  failure  of  his  life,  however. 


was  in  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  cam- 
paign. He  arrived  in  Dublin,  April 
15th,  1599,  armed  by  Elizabeth  with 
plenary  powers  as  her  viceroy,  and 
provided  with  the  most  efficient  army 
which  had  yet  been  sent  into  Ireland. 
His  orders  were  to  reduce  Ulster,  and 
enforce  the  submission  of  the  Earl  of 
Tyrone,  then  in  arms  against  the 
Queen's  authority. 

It  has  been  considered  hitherto,  that 
Essex  obtained  the  Lord  Lieutenancy 
of  Ireland  as  an  especial  mark  of  fa- 
vour from  his  sovereign,  and  that  his 
ambition  was  amply  gratified  by  so 
high  a  position.  Captain  Devereux 
asserts,  on  the  contrary,  that  his  ruin 
was  contemplated  in  the  appointment, 
which  his  enemies  and  rivals  in  the 
Queen's  affections  induced  her  to  thrust 
upon  him,  foreseeing  that  the  ''  Irish 
diflSculty"  would  prove  a  stone  of 
stumbling  and  rocx  of  offence  to  the 
impetuous  nobleman.  If  this  were  so, 
the  scheme  was  a  well-devised  and  suc- 
cessful one.  Essex,  instead  of  march- 
ing on  Ulster,  led  his  forces  into  the 
comparatively  tranquil  districts  of 
Leinster  and  Munster,  and  wasted  the 
early  summer  in  fruitless  contests,  and 
unimportant  progresses. 

To  understand  aright  how  fatal  was 
this  blunder,  and  how  vehement  the 
indignation  it  excited  against  him  in 
Elizabeth's  breast,  we  must  remind  our 
readers  of  the  policy  pursued  by  her 
previous  viceroys,  and  the  specific  ob^ 
ject  which  Essex  was  commissioned  to 
achieve. 

The  great  Desmond  rebellion  had  been 
lately  suppressed,  and  the  power  of  the 
Gerald ines  completely  shattered.  The 
forfeited  lands  in  Munster,  thus  merged 
to  the  crown,  had  been  leased  out  to 
English  colonists.  The  great  object 
yet  to  be  accomplished  was  the  subju« 
gation  of  Ulster,  and  its  re-organisa* 
tion  on  somewhat  similar  principles ; 
the  sole  recognised  question  in  morals 
being  the  good  ola  rule,  the  simple 
plan — 

"  Th&t  they  ihonld  ta\e  who  hare  Uie  power* 
And  they  ihonld  keep  who  can.** 

Nothing  can  be  more  explicit  than  the 
instructions  furnished  to  Essex,  when 
entering  on  his  office  as  Lord  Lieute- 
nant of  Ireland. 

In  addition  to  the  large  force  of 
16,000  foot,  and  1,300  horse,  placed  at 
his  disposal  for  the  conquest  of  Ulster, 
Essex  was  invested  with  hitherto  un- 
exampled powers.    He  was  authorised 
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to  create  knigbts;  to  dispose,  ivlth 
some  few  exceptions,  of  the  escheated 
lands,  and  empowered  to  treat  with 
rebels,  and  to  pardon  all  treasons  on 
submission.  We  may  imagine  Eliza- 
beth's displeasure  when  these  vast  pre* 
parations  failed  to  accomplish  the  de< 
sired  result.  The  season  for  action 
was  permitted  to  pass  unimproved; 
and  the  army  diminished  by  being 
placed  to  garrison  unimportant  posts. 
The  blame  of  these  injudicious  ar. 
rangements  does  not  justly  rest  on 
Essex  alone.  He  found,  on  his  ar- 
rival in  Dublin,  the  lords  of  the  coun. 
cil  strongly  in  favour  of  the  southern 
enterprise.  Some  of  them  may  have 
been  influenced  in  their  recommenda* 
tion  of  a  progress  through  Leinster  and 
Munster,  by  the  \inworthy  motive  of 
securing  their  recently  acquired  pos- 
sessions in  these  districts.  That  Essex, 
though  unwise,  was  not  incapable, 
may  appear  from  the  masterly  report, 
on  the  state  of  the  country,  whicn  he 
laid  before  the  Queen ;  some  passages 
from  which  we  shall  here  transcribe:— 

"  Wlien  this  shall  come  to  your  Majesty's 
hands,  I  know  not ;  hut  whensoever  it  bath 
that  honour,  give  it  leave,  I  humbly  beseech 
your  Majesty,  to  tell  you,  that  having  now 
passed  throngh  the  provinces  of  Leinster  and 
Munster,  and  being  upon  the  frontiers  of  Con- 
naught,  where  the  governor,  and  the  chief  of 
the  province  were  with  me,  I  dare  begin  to 
give  yoar  Majesty  some  advertisement  of  the 
state  of  this  kingdom ;  not,  as  before,  by 
hearsay,  bat  as  I  beheld  it  with  mine  own 
eyes. 

*'  The  people  in  general  have  able  bodies 
by  nature,  and  gotten  by  custom  ready  use 
of  arms ;  and,  by  their  late  successes,  bold- 
ness to  fight  witia  your  Majesty's  troops.  In 
their  pride,  tbey  value  no  men  but  them- 
selves ;  In  their  affection,  they  love  notliing 
but  idleness  and  licentiousness ;  in  their  re- 
bellion, they  have  no  other  end  but  to  shake 
off  the  yoke  of  obedience  to  your  Majesty, 
and  to  root  out  all  remembrance  of  the  Eng- 
liah  nation  in  this  kingdom.  I  say  this  of 
the  people  in  general ;  fur  I  find  not  only 
the  greater  part  thus  affected,  but  that  it  is 
a  general  quarrel  of  the  Irish,  and  they  who 
do  not  profess  it,  are  either  so  few  or  so 
false,  that  there  is  no  account  to  be  made  of 

them If  your  Majesty  will 

have  a  strong  party  in  the  Irish  nobility, 
and' make  use  of  them,  yon  must  hide  from 
them  all  purpose  of  establishing  English  go- 
vemment,  till  the  strength  of  the  Irish  be  so 
broken,  that  they  shall  see  no  safety  but  in 
your  Majesty's  protection 

"  Now,  if  it  shall  please  your  Majesty  to 
compare  your  advantages  and  disadvantages 


together,  you  shall  find,  that  thougih  thoe 
rebels  are  more  in  nunber  than  your  Ma- 
jesty's army,  and  have,  though  I  do  nnwil* 
lingty  confess  it,  better  bodies  and  perieder 
use  of  their  arms  than  those  men  which  jvm 
Majesty  sends  over,  yet  yaar  Majesty  com- 
mauding  the  walled  towua,  bolda,  and  diann 
paign  countries,  and  haviog  a   brave  wh 
bility  and  gentry,  a  better  discipline,  and 
stronger  order  than  they,  and  such  means  to 
keep  from  them  the  maintenance  of  their  life, 
and  to  waste  the   country  whidi  should 
nourish  them,  your  Majcss^  may  prontae 
yourself,  that  the  action  will  in  the  end  be 
successful,  though  costly,  and  that  yoor^c- 
tory  will  be  certain,  though  many  of  as,  yoor 
honest  servants,  must  sacrifioe  ourselves  ia 
the  quarrel ;  and  that  this  kingdom  will  be 
reduced,  though  it  will  ask,  besides  cost,  s 
great  deal  of  care,  industry,  and  time." 

These  are  pregnant  passages,  sug- 
gestive of  much  reflection.  Indeed 
this  very  important  docunaent  is  well 
worthy  of  consideration  throughout. 
Such  has  ever  been  the  policy  of  Eng- 
land towards  Ireland.  To  divide  and 
govern.  To  govern,  no  matter  how 
unjustifiable  the  means,  so  the  end  be 
obtained.  And  how  have  we  been  go- 
verned ?  By  fostering  the  passions*  the 
prejudices,  the  intolerance  of  riral 
creeds,  the  insane  antipathies  of  classes, 
till  the  misery  of  our  unhappy  ifl^ 
after  eight  centuries'  experience  of  Eng- 
lish rule,  b  a  very  proverb  among  the 
nations— 

"  AIm,  poor  country  i 
Almort  afntld  to  know  iuclf !    It  casnol 
Be  coU'd  our  mother,  but  our  gtart  t  where  notbieg* 
But  who  knowi  nothing,  li  once  leen  to  nane.** 

The  Queen  angrily  upbraided  Essex ; 
commanded  him  to  attack  Tyrone  with- 
out further  delay ;  to  remaiif  in  Ireland 
till  she  gave  permission  for  his  return ; 
to  dismiss  his  master  of  the  horse,  the 
Earl  of  Southampton,  who  had  offended 
by  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth  Yemooi 
one  of  her  maids  of  honour. 

Essex,  having  received  reinforce- 
ments from  England,  marched  north- 
wards. In  the  hope  of  distracting 
Tyrone,  he  divided  his  army.  One  de- 
tachment, commanded  by  Sir  Conyen 
Clifford,  penetrated  into  Ulster  by  way 
of  Connaught,  to  experience  only  a 
total  defeat.  In  passing  the  Curlew 
Mountains,  Clifford's  army  was  vigo- 
rously assailed  and  disgracefully  put  to 
the  rout,  by  their  Irish  foe.  The  com- 
mander himself  was  amonc  the  slain. 
To  complete  the  humiliation  of  tba 
English,  the  vanquished  outnumbered 
the  victors  as  three  to  one.    Sir  Henry 
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Harrington  bad  a  short  time  previously 
been  defeated  at  Wicklow. 

The  star  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  had,  in. 
deed,  culminated.  He  was  painfully  con- 
scious  of  the  loss  of  favour,  and  hoped  to 
regain  his  personal  influence  with  the 
Queen  if  he  were  once  more  at  court. 
Accordingly  he  hastily  concluded  a 
truce  with  Tyrone,  and,  disre^rding 
the  injunctions  of  Elizabeth,  sailed  for 
Cngland ;  and,  posting  with  inconceiv- 
able rapidity,  intruded  himself,  travel- 
stained  and  exhausted,  into  the  very 
bed-chamber  of  her  Majesty. 

But  he  presumed  too  far  on  Eliza- 
beth's partiality.  He  had  scarcely  left 
her  presence  when  he  was  ordered  under 
arrest.  "The  Queen  well  knoweth 
how  to  humble  the  hau^^hty  spirit ;  the 
haughty  spirit  knoweth  not  how  to 
yield,  and  the  man's  soul  seemeth  tossed 
to  and  fro  like  the  waves  of  a  troubled 
sea.'*  He  was  called  on  to  justify  his 
conduct  before  commissioners  appointed 
by  the  sovereign,  but  his  liberty  was 
eventually  restored,  though  he  was  not 
permitted  to  appear  at  court. 

From  that  moment  his  ruin  impended. 
His  impetuous  temper  could  ill  brook 
his  changed  position.  Essex,  doubtless, 
experienced  at  this  period,  but  with 
far  greater  intensity,  the  same  angry 
feeling  he  had  uttered  on  a  former  oc- 
casion to  the  Lord  Keeper  Egerton : — 

"When  the  vilest  of  all  indignities  are 
done  unto  me,  doth  religion  enforce  me  to 
sue  ?  Doth  God  require  it  ?  Is  it  impiety 
not  to  do  it?  What,  cannot  princes  err? 
Cannot  sabjects  receive  wrong?  Is  an 
earthly  power  or  authority  infinite  ?  Pardon 
me,  pardon  me,  my  good  lord,  I  can  never 
subscribe  to  these  principles.  Let  Solomon's 
fool  laugh  when  he  is  stricken ;  let  those  that 
mean  to  make  their  profit  of  princes  show  to 
have  no  sense  of  princes'  injuries ;  let  them 
acknowledge  an  infinite  absoluteness  on 
earth,  that  do  not  believe  in  an  absolute  in- 
finiteness  in  heaven.  As  for  me,  I  have  re- 
ceived wrong,  and  feel  it.  My  cause  is  good, 
I  know  it;  and  whatsoever  come,  all  the 
powers  on  earth  can  never  show  more  strength 
and  constancy  in  oppressing  than  I  can  show 
in  sufieiing  whatsoever  come  or  shall  be  im- 
posed on  me." 

These  passionate  words  were  provok- 
ed by  a  box  on  the  ear  which  Eliza- 
beth  had  bestowed  on  her  favourite, 
telling  him  to  "  go  and  be  hanged,'*  on 
one  occasion  when  he  had  offended  her 
ireful  Majesty  by  contemptuously  turn- 
ing his  back  on  her  in  couoclL    But 


we  must  not  talk  '^scandal  about  Queen 
Elizabeth." 

Instead  of  waiting  patiently  for  a  re- 
turn to  favour,  Essex  madly  resolved 
on  forcing  his  way  to  the  palace  at  the 
head  of  his  armed  retainers ;  compelling 
the  Queen  to  recall  him  to  her  coun- 
cils, and  banish  his  rivals.  Recounted 
on  his  popularity  with  the  citizens  of 
London  for  the  success  of  this  insane 
attempt.  The  Londoners  rose  not  at 
his  bidding :  and  the  infatuated  noble, 
with  his  few  adherents,  were  quickly 
seized  and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower. 

The  19th  February,  1601,  was  the 
day  appointed  for  the  trial  of  Essex 
and  those  who  had  aided  and  abetted 
his  designs.  The  counsel  for  the  pro- 
secution was  Mr.  Francis  Bacon,  alter- 
wards  Lord  Yerulam,  Baron  St.  Al- 
ban's — so  famous — so  infamous — *'  the 
wisest,  greatest,  meanest  of  mankind." 
He  was  then  a  very  rising  lawyer  —  a 
man  gifted  with  great  and  original 
power.  He  owed  his  earliest  advance- 
ment to  Essex,  who  hud  from  the  first 
discerned  his  genius  and  ability.  On 
a  former  occasion  the  Earl  had  used  all 
his  influence  to  obtain  the  post  of  at- 
torney-general for  his  friend,  and  when 
his  exertions  proved  ineffectual,  atoned 
for  his  failure  by  presenting  Bacon 
with  a  small  estate.  Twickenham  Park 
and  garden,  which  Bacon  afterwards 
sold  for  £1800,  was  the  gift  of  Essex 
to  one  whom  he  believed  his  friend, 
and  who  basely  deserted  him  in  the 
hour  of  his  calamity,  even  to  become 
his  accuser.  '*  Mr.  Bacon,"  said  the 
Earl,  when  rendering  him  this  kind- 
ness, <'  the  Queen  hatn  denied  me  the 
place  for  you,  and  hath  placed  another ; 
1  know  you  are  the  least  part  of  your 
own  matter,  but  you  fare  ill  because 
you  have  chosen  me  for  your  mean  and 
dependence  ;  you  have  spent  your,  time 
and  thoughts  in  my  matters ;  I  die  if  I 
do  not  somewhat  towards  your  fortune ; 
you  shall  not  deny  to  accept  a  piece  of 
land,  which  I  will  bestow  on  you." 
Bacon  replied  by  repeating  the  story 
of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  ''That  he  was 
the  greatest  usurer  in  France,  because 
he  had  turned  all  his  estate  into  ob-^ 
ligations;  meaning  that  he  had  lefl 
himself  nothing,  but  only  had  bound 
numbers  unto  him." 

On  his  arraignment,  Essex  once  in- 
terrupted the  speech  of  the  crown  pro- 
secutor to  observe  caustically  th^t  he 
«•  should  call  Mr.  Bacon  for  a  witness 
against  Mr.  Bacon  the  pleader;"  with 
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this  exception  he  treated  Francis 
bacon's  desertion  with  the  silent  con- 
tempt it  merited.  Of  what  unutter- 
able  baseness  may  not  our  guilty  mor- 
tal nature  prove  itself  capable  I  And 
yet  this  man,  morally  so  mean  and 
despicable,  was,  intellectually,  one  of 
the  mightiest  minds  England  has  ever 
produced. 

The  verdict  pronounced  on  the  un- 
happy Essex  was,  '*  Guilty."  His  sen- 
tencCi  ''Death."  He  rose  and  spoke — 

**  My  lord,  I  am  not  a  whit  dismayed  to 
receive  this  sentence,  for,  I  protest,  death  is 
as  welcome  to  me  as  life ;  and  I  shall  die  as 
cheerful  a  death  upon  such  a  testimony  as 
ever  man  did.  And  I  think  it  fit  my  poor 
quarters,  that  have  done  her  Majch^y  true 
service  in  divers  parts  of  the  world,  should 
be  sacrificed  and  disposed  of  at  her  Majesty*8 
pleasure ;  whereunto,  with  all  willingness  of 
heart,  I  do  submit  myself.  But  one  thing 
I  beg  of  yon,  my  lords,  that  have  free  access 
to  her  Majesty's  person,  humbly  to  beseech 
her  Majenty  that  during  the  short  time  I 
shall  live,  I  may  have  the  same  preacher  to 
comfort  me  that  hath  been  with  me  since  my 
troubles  began ;  for  as  he  that  hath  been 
long  sick,  is  most  desirous  of  the  physician 
which  hath  been  and  is  best  acquainted  with 
the  constitation  of  his  body,  so  do  I  most 
wish  to  have  comfort  and  spiritual  physic 
from  the  preacher  which  hath  been  and  is 
acquainted  with  the  inward  griefs  and  secret 
affections  of  my  soul.  And  my  last  reqnest 
shall  be  only  this  — >  that  it  will  please  her 
Highness  that  my  Lord  Thomas  Howard 
and  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  may  be 
partakers  with  me  in  receiving  the  Sacra- 
ment, and  be  witness  of  it,  in  token  of  what 
I  have  protested  in  this  life,  for  my  loyalty, 
religion,  and  peace  of  conscience ;  and  then, 
whensoever  it  shall  please  her  Majesty  to 
call  me,  I  shall  be  ready  to  seal  the  same 
with  my  blood." 

Lady  Essex  used  every  exertion  to 
obtain  a  pardon  for  her  husband.  She 
wrote  along,  touching  appeal  to  Cecyll, 
which  concludes  thus  movingly  :—. 

"  Grood  Mr.  Secretary,  even  as  you  desire 
of  God  that  your  own  son  never  be  made 
orphan  by  the  untimely  or  unnatural  death 
of  his  dear  father,  vouchsafe  a  relenting,  to  the 
not  urging,  if  you  may  not  to  the  hinder- 
ing, of  that  fatal  warrant  for  execution,  which 
if  it  be  once  signed,  I  shall  never  wish  to 
breathe  one  hour  after.'* 

Elizabeth  was  determined  thoroughly 
to  humble  Essex,  but  seems  to  have 
expected  that  he  would  appeal  to  her 
(demency.    She  had  before  given  him 


a  ring,  which  he  was  to  send  to  her 
when  he  desired  to  make  a  request. 
The  story  of  the  Earl's  having  sent  the 
ring  by  Lady  Kottingham»  who  sop- 
pressed  it,  but  confessed  the  fact  on  her 
death-bed  to  the  Queen^  craving  her 
forgiveness,  is  widely  known,  as  well 
as  Elizabeth's  angry  refusal  of  her  par. 
don  to  the  dying  woman.  We  shall  not 
enlarge  on  it  here. 

One  week  only  intervened  between 
the  sentence  on  Essex  and  its  execo. 
tion.  On  the  morning  of  the  25th  of 
February,  he  was  led  to  the  scaffold. 
**  The  Earl  was  dressed  in  a  black 
wrought  velvet  gown,  and  a  black  satin 
suit,  with  a  black  felt  hat.  He  prayed 
aloud  all  the  way  from  his  chamber  to 
the  scaSbld—saying,  '*  Oh  God,  give 
me  true  repentance,  true  patience,  and 
true  humility,  and  put  all  worldly 
thoughts  out  of  my  mmd."  His  coun- 
tenance was  neither  light  nor  dejected, 
as  with  a  steady  step  he  mounted  the 
scaffold,  and  approached  the  block. 
His  head  was  severed  with  three  strokes 
of  the  axe.  Thus  perished^  in  the 
prime  of  life,  in  his  thirty-third  year, 
the  handsome  and  accomplished  fa- 
vourite, the  hapless  Robert  Devereux. 
His  fate  was  the  more  bitter,  because 
it  involved  the  ruin  of  friends,  whose 
personal  love  for  him  led  them  to  take 
part  in  his  mad  enterprise. 

The  second  Earl  of  Essex  had  culti- 
vated literary  tastes ;  his  letters  are 
penned  in  a  manly,  vigorous  style ;  his 
poems  are  not  devoid  of  merit.  We 
shall  do  truer  justice  to  him  by  extract- 
ing from  hb  voluminous  correspon- 
dence, and  thus  allowing  him  to  speak 
for  himself,  than  by  commenting  our- 
selves on  his  actions  or  his  motives. 
The  selection  is  difficult,  the  letters 
themselves  are  numerous,  and  our  space 
limited. 

ESSEX  TO  THE    QUEEN. 

"^fADAM, — As  in  love  there  can  bs 
nothing  more  bitter  than  unkindneas,  so  than 
that  there  ia  no  truer  a  toachstone  of  an  humble 
and  constant  faith.  .  .  .  When  it  pleased 
your  Majesty  to  send  me  word  you  would 
forbear  the  £3,000  for  six  months  longer, 
your  kindness  in  it  was  a  greater  satisfaction 
to  my  mind,  than  the  loan  of  flo  much  moiwy 
could  be  a  benefit  to  my  purse;  and  now 
that  your  Mnjesty  repents  yourself  of  the 
favour  you  thought  to  do  me,  I  would,  I 
could,  with  the  loss  of  all  the  land  I  have, 
as  wdl  repair  the  breach  which  your  unkind 
answer  bath  made  in  my  heart,  as  I  can, 
with  the  sale  of  one  poor  manor,  anawer  the 
sum  which  your  Majesty  takes  of  me.  Honey 
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and  land  are  base  things,  bat  lore  and  kind- 
ness are  excellent  things,  and  cannot  be 
measured  but  by  themselves ;  therefore  I  will 
not  charge  your  Majesty  refusing  me  so 
small  a  matter,  nor  tell  you  that  you  once 
promised  it;  but  I  will  assure  you,  that  I 
will  owe  you  all  duty  for  ever — and  I  must 
needs  love  you  till  I  be  discouraged.    And 


so  humbly  kissing  yotir  &ir  hands,  I  wish 
what  your  royal  heart  wisheth  most 
"  Your  Majesty's  most  humble  servant, 

"R.  Essex.* 

Here  are  the  verses  made  by  the 
Earl  of  Essex  in  his  *'  trouble  :** — 


'*  The  ways  on  earth  have  paths  and  turnings  known, 
The  ways  on  sea  are  gone  by  needle's  light, 
The  birds  of  heaven  the  nearest  ways  have  flown, 
And  under  earth  the  moles  do  cast  aright. 
A  way  more  hard  than  those  I  needs  must  take. 
Where  none  can  teach,  nor  no  man  can  direct ; 
Where  no  man's  good  for  me  example  makes, 
But  all  mens'  faults  do  teach  her  to  suspect. 
Her  thoughts  and  mine  such  disproportion  have- 
All  strength  of  love  is  infinite  in  me ; 
She  uscth  the  advantage  time  and  fortune  gave, 
Of  worth  and  power,  to  get  the  liberty. 
Earth,  sea,  heaven,  hell,  are  subject  unto  laws ; 
But  I,  poor  I,  must  suffer  and  know  no  cause !" 


And  here,  also^  are  more  humble 
aspirations,  unusually  cheerful  in  their 
tone,  considering  the  temperament  of 
their  author ;  for,  *'  a  mind  delighting 
in  sorrow ;  spirits  wasted  with  travail> 


care,  and  grief;  a  heart  torn  in  pieces 
with  passion ;  a  man  that  hates  himself 
and  all  things  that  keep  him  alive,"  is 
the  melancnoly  Robert  Devereux's 
portraiture  of  himself : — 


"  Happy  were  he  could  finish  forth  his  fate. 
In  some  enchanted  desert,  most  obscure. 
From  all  society,  from  love,  from  bate 
Of  worldly  folk :  there  would  he  sleep  and  cease — 
Then  wake  again,  and  yield  God  ever  praise. 
Content  with  pips,  and  haws,  and  bramble -berries, 
In  contemplation  passing  still  his  days — 
And  change  of  holy  thoughts  to  make  him  merry ; 
And  when  he  dies,  his  tomb  may  be  a  bush, 
Where  harmless  robin  dwells  with  gentle  thrush — 
Quoth  Robertus  Comes  Essexias." 


Essex  had  three  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters by  his  countess.  Of  Robert,  the 
third  Earl,  we  shall  speak  presently. 
Walter  and  Henry  died  young.  Fran- 
ces and  Dorothy  Devereux  were  ulti- 
mately co-heiresses  on  the  death  of 
their  brother,  who  left  no  representa- 
tive. Frances  became  Duchess  of 
Somerset,  and  Lady  Dorothy  married 
Sir  Henry  Shirley.  Lady  Essex,  the 
widow  of  Sidney  and  of  Devereux, 
bestowed  her  hand  on  a  third  husband, 
Richard  De  Burgh,  Earl  of  Clanricarde, 
to  whom  she  was  attracted,  it  is  said, 
by  his  striking  resemblance  to  her  late 
lord. 

Queen  Elizabeth  distinguished  the 
Earl  of  Clanricarde  from  a  similar  mo- 
tive. He  reminded  her  of  Essex, 
whom  she  bitterly  lamented  during  the 
mournful  remnant  of  her  days.  Her 
high  spirit,  her  energy,  her  popularity, 
and  her  happiness,  seem  to  have  ex- 


pired with  her  favourite.  Her  last 
hours  were  embittered  by  poignant 
regrets  and  unavailing^ remorse. 

The  third  Earl  of  Essex  had  a  very 
different  destiny  from  his  father  or 
grandfather.  Unlike  his  immediate 
progenitors,  he  lived  long,  and  died 
peaceably  in  his  bed.  Unlike  them, 
also,  he  did  not  personally  experience 
the  uncertain  favour  of  princes.  Yet, 
in  comparison  with  the  broken-hearted 
Walter  or  the  hapless  Robert  Deve- 
reux, how  much  less  enviable  seems  to 
us  the  fate  of  the  third  Earl  of  Essex. 
The  fickle  multitude  rules  with  a  ty- 
ranny more  unendurable  than  the  des- 
potism of  a  prince.  Popular  favour  is 
more  capricious  than  the  whims  of  a 
monarch.  Mortifications  quite  as  keen 
as  those  experienced  by  his  father  and 
grandfather  awaited  the  last  Earl 
Kobert,  at  the  hands  of  the  parliament, 
while  an  element  of  misery,  unfelt  by 
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them,  filled  his  cup  of  bitterness  to 
OYerflowing.  His  private  life  was  most 
unhappy ;  his  domestic  relations  pecu. 
liarly  mfelicitous. 

The  contemner  of  kings,  the  Com- 
mons' leader,  commenced  his  career  at 
court  in  the  capacity  of  friend  and 
companion  to  Henry  Prince  of  Wales, 
eldest  son  of  Ring  James  I.  The  heir 
apparent,  and  the  young  Essex  were 
neiirly  of  an  age,  but  still  "  nearer  in 
affection."  Essex  was  admitted  on 
such  terms  of  equality  and  familiarity, 
that  ho  did  not  hesitate,  on  some  occa- 
sion of  a  boyish  quarrel,  to  strike  the 
Prince,  who  complained  to  his  father. 
The  King,  with  prophetic  foresight, 
observed  to  his  son,  that  <'  ho  who  did 
strike  him  then,  would  be  sure,  with 
more  violent  blows,  to  strike  his  enemy 
in  times  to  come." 

Essex  was  only  fifteen  when  he  was 
wedded  to  a  still  more  youthful  bride^ 
the  lady  Frances  Howard,  daughter  to 
the  Earl  of  Suffolk.  The  nuptials 
were  celebrated  with  the  utmost  splen- 
dour.  A  masque  by  Ben  Jonson,  with 
scenery  and  decorations  designed  by 
Inigo  Jones,  was  performed  in  honour 
of  the  occasion.  These  entertainments 
were  very  popular  at  court.  The 
Queen,  Anne  of  Denmark,  wasapatron 
of  the  poet ;  but  the  scenes  which  oc- 
curred were  oflen  not  the  most  deco- 
rous. Sir  John  Harrington  has  lefl  a 
humorous  description  of  the  inebriety 
of  the  performers  in  a  masque  of  those 
days,  which  we  transcribe  as  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  times : — 

"Now  did  appear,  in  rich  dress,  Hope, 
Faith,  and  Charity.  Hope  did  essay  to 
speak,  but  wine  rendered  her  endeavour  bo 
feeble,  that  she  withdrew,  and  hoped  the 
King  would  excuse  her  brevity.  Faith  was 
then  all  alone,  for  I  am  certain  that  she  was 
not  joined  with  good  works,  and  left  the 
court  in  a  staggering  condition.  Charity 
came  to  the  King's  feet,  and  seemed  to  cover 
the  multitude  of  sins  her  sisters  had  com« 
mitted ;  in  some  sort  she  made  obeisance, 
and  brought  gifts,  but  said  she  would  re- 
tom  homo  again,  as  there  was  no  gift  which 
heaven  bad  not  already  given  his  Majes- 
ty. She  then  returned  to  Hope  and  Faith, 
who  were  botli  sick  in  the  lower  hall.  Next 
came  Victory,  in  bright  armour,  and  pre- 
sented a  rich  sword  to  the  Kin^,  who  did  not 
accept  it,  but  put  it  by  with  his  hand ;  and 
by  a  strange  medley  of  versification,  did  en- 
deavoiu:  to  make  suit  to  the  King.  But  Vic- 
tory did  not  triumph  long ;  for  after  much 
lamentable  utterance,  she  was  led  away  like 
a  billy  captive,  and  laid  to  sleep  on  the  cen- 


tre steps  of  (he  antechamber.  Now  did 
Peace  make  entry,  and  strive  to  get  fore- 
most to  the  King,  but  I  grieve  to  tell  how 
great  wrath  she  did  discover  unto  those  of 
her  attendants ;  and  much  contrary  to  her 
semblance,  most  rudely  made  war  with  her 
olive  branch,  and  laid  on  the  pates  of  those 
who  did  oppose  her  coming." 

To  return  to  the  young  Eaii  of  Es- 
sex and  his  bride.  Immediately  af^er 
the  marriage,  Robert  Devereux  repair. 
ed  to  the  Continent  tojperfect  his  edu. 
cation,  while  the  Lady  frances  returned 
to  the  guardianship  of  her  mother, 
sodn  to  re-appear  at  court,  where  her 
exceeding  beauty  dazzled  all  behold- 
ers. 

Carr  Earl  of  Rochester  was  then 
the  reigning  favourite.  James  I.  had 
been  attracted  by  his  handsome  ex- 
terior,  and  heaped  honours  on  bis 
head.  A  guilty  attachment  soon 
sprung  up  between  Rochester  and  the 
lovely  Lady  Essex ;  and  when  her  lord 
returned,  in  his  nineteenth  year,  to  claim 
his  wife,  he  found  her  afiections  es- 
tranged  from  him,  and  her  heart  be- 
stowed on  the  Earl  of  Rochester.  She 
refused  to  live  with  Essex,  and  resisted 
alike  his  persuasions  and  the  com- 
mands of  her  parents.  She  employed 
the  nefarious  services  of  Dr.  lomian 
and  Mrs.  Turner  to  *'  bewitch  "  the 
Earl,  and  estrange  his  affections  from 
her,  while  love-potions  of  a  contrary 
effect  were  to  be  given  to  Rochester  to 
ensure  the  continuance  of  his  attach- 
nient.  These  were  but  futile  expe* 
dients ;  and  the  lady  determined  to  sue 
for  a  divorce  from  her  hated  spouse. 
The  entire  proceeding  was  most  ini- 
quitous: but  Rochester's  influence 
with  the  King  was  brought  to  bear, 
and  Essex  and  his  wife  were  mutually 
released  from  conjugal  bondage. 

Lady  Frances  and  her  lover  were 
immediately  united.  He  was  created, 
on  the  occasion.  Earl  of  Somerset. 
The  King  and  Queen,  to  the  outrage  of 
all  right  feeling,  honoured  tiie  bridal 
with  their  presence. 

But  a  still  darker  chapter  in  tbo 
lady's  history  was  impending.  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury,  the  friend  and  con- 
fidential adviser  of  Somerset,  luid 
earnestly  dissuaded  him  from  a  unioa 
with  one  so  abandoned  as  Lady  Essex* 
She  resolved  to  bo  revenged  on  Over- 
bury  for  his  interference.  lie  was  9X 
the  time  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  sod 
was  there  poisoned,  at  the  instigation 
of  the  newly-made  Countess  of  Somer* 
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Bet.  Mrs,  Turner,  bep  former  confe- 
derate in  crime,  was  also  implicated  in 
this  homblo  transaction.  The  murder 
of  Sip  Thomas  Overbury  did  not  es- 
cape detection.  Somerset  and  his 
wife  were  tried  and  convicted.  The 
lady  pleaded  guilty.  They  were  con- 
demned to  death,  but  the  punishment 
was  commuted  to  imprisonment  for 
life.  One  infant,  a  daughter,  was 
bom  to  the  wretched  pair,  whose  ha- 
tred from  henceforth  equalled  in  inten- 
sity their  former  passionate  love.  The 
story  of  the  Lady  Anne  Carr  is  sin- 
gularly touching.  It  is  so  dramatic, 
that  we  should  recommend  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  historical  novellist,  as 
a  subject  susceptible,  if  skilfully  treated, 
of  the  highest  interest. 

This  innocent  daughter  of  guilty  pa- 
rents, inherited  mucn  of  their  personal 
beauty,  and  was  educated  in  complete 
ignorance  of  their  painful  history. 
While  still  very  young,  she  won  the 
affections  of  Lord  Russell,  afterwards 
Duke  of  Bedford.  His  father  vehe- 
mently  protested  against  the  marriage, 
entreating  his  son  to  choose  a  wife  out 
of  any  family  but  that  of  Somerset. 
Finding  his  opposition  ineffectual,  he 
promised  his  consent,  conditional  on 
the  Lady  Anne  Carr  being  downed  to 
the  amount  of  £12,000>-a  condition 
be  deemed  to  be  quite  prohibitory. 
Somerset,  unselfishly  anxious  for  the 
happiness  of  bis  only  child,  converted 
into  money  everything  he  possessed  in 
the  world;  even  his  personal  oma. 
ments  and  furniture,  and  by  reducing 
himself  to  poverty,  raised  the  marriage 

Sortion  demanded  with  his  daughter, 
he  became  the  wife  of  Lord  Bussell, 
and  the  mother  of  the  illustrious  Lord 
William  Russell,  whose  story,  and  that 
of  his  noble-hearted  wife,  Laidy  Rachel, 
is  familiar  to  all  readers  of  English  his. 
tory.  Lady  Anne,  many  years  afler 
ber  marriage,  when  she  was  herself  a 
bappy  wife  and  mother,  encountered  a 
pamphlet  which  detailed  the  crimes  of 
ber  unfortunate  parents.  The  shock 
was  too  great — she  fainted  away,  and 
was  found  on  the  floor  in  a  swoon  by 
ber  attendants. 

Essex,  unhappy  in  bis  borne,  left 
England  for  the  falatinate,  where  be 
entered  the  service  of  the  ill-starred 
Queen  of  Bohemia,  eldest  daughter  of 
King  James.  This  princess  had  the 
art  of  strongly  attaching  to  ber  in- 
terests those  who  surrounded  her ;  and 
we  find  the  Earl,  years  afterwards, 
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when  in  arms  against  ber  brotbep,  King 
Charles  L,  warmly  addressing  Parlia- 
ment on  behalf  of  bis  former  mistress. 

ESSEX  TO  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

"  Mr  Lords, — It  hath  pleased  the  Queen 
of  Bohemia  to  write  to  me,  and  to  make 
known  her  necessities  to  be  so  great,  that 
she  wants  wherewith  to  defray  the  charge  of 
her  house.  Your  lordships  know  how  much 
this  kingdom  is  concerned  in  honour  to  see 
that  a  princess  of  her  birth  and  near  alliance 
to  this  crown,  should  not  fall  into  a  condition 
so  much  below  herself;  wherefore  I  beseech 
your  lordships  to  take  it  into  consideration, 
and  if  you  think  fit,  to  communicate  it  like- 
wise unto  the  honourableHouse  of  Commons; 
and  I  doubt  not,  but  though  the  burden  and 
charge  of  the  kingdom  be  now  veiy  great, 
yet  some  honourable  provision  will  be  made 
herein.  I  hope  your  lordships  will  pardon 
this  boldness  in  me  in  respect  of  that  which 
I  owe  to  that  princess,  for  whose  sake,  and 
In  whose  service,  I  had  the  honour  first  to  bear 
arms.  And  if  my  intercession  may  in  any 
way  advantage  her,  I  shall  take  it  for  a  great 
fiivour  due  to  your  lordships'  humble  servant, 

**  Essex. 

«•  Abington,  S7th  Hsy,  1644.** 

He  was  recalled  to  Endand  on  the 
death  of  King  James,  and  tnen,  twenty, 
four  years  from  the  date  of  his  first 
unfortunate  marriage,  united  himself 
in  wedlock  with  Miss  Elizabeth  Paulet, 
'^a  young  gentlewoman  of  a  most 
sweet  and  bewitching  countenance,  and 
affable  and  gentle  conversation." 
This  union  was  scarcely  less  infelici- 
tous. The  servants  of  Essex  accused 
bis  countess  of  a  violation  of  ber  mar- 
riage vow  ;  and  the  Earl  was  inclined 
to  believe  the  allegation.  It  is  uncer* 
tain  whether  she  was  the  victim  of 
conspiracy  firamed  against  ber  by  ber 
lord's  domestics,  who  disliked  her  ad- 
vent, or  whether  the  charge  brought 
against  ber  was  well  founded.  Eor- 
tunately,  the  son  she  bore  some  time 
afterwards  bad  but  a  short  span  of  life» 
for  Essex  remained  in  the  conviction 
of  ber  infidelity',  and  hesitated  to  ac- 
knowledge the  infant  as  his  child. 

Thus  unfortunate  in  his  home,  the 
last  male  representative  of  the  bouse  of 
Devereux  turned  bis  thoughts  towards 
public  affairs,  and  in  these  sought  ob- 
livion of  his  private  sorrows.  England 
was  then  on  the  verge  of  civil  war. 
The  arbitrary  measures  attempted  by 
Charles  I.  bad  aroused  a  spirit,  not  only 
of  resistance,  but  of  active  hostility  on 
the  part  of  the  Parliament ;  and  they 
badj  in  turn,  attempted  unconstitu* 
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tional  encroachments  on  the  royal  pre- 
rogative. Essex  was  appointed  their 
general,  and,  in  this  capacity,  was  de- 
clared a  rebel  by  the  King.  It  is  fo- 
reign  to  our  purpose  to  detail  the  pro. 
gress  of  the  campaign  further  than  as 
Illustrating  the  personal  character  of 
Robert  Devereux. 

He  did  not  evince  any  great  military 
genius  in  the  conduct  of  the"  war,  but 
proved  himself  an  honourable  and 
compassionate  man.  He  maintained 
strict  discipline,  and  restrained  his  soL 
diers  from  pillage  or  lawless  outrage. 
Charles  appealed  to  him  on  one  occa- 
sion,  entreating  him  to  act  as  mediator. 
The  application  was  made  and  received 
in  a  manner  creditable  alike  to  the 
King  and  to  the  general : — 

TIUB  KINQ  TO  ESSEX. 

**£8SBx, — I  have  been  veiy  willing  to 
believe,  that  whenever  there  should  be  such 
a  conjuDCture,  as  to  put  it  in  yoor  power  to 
effect  that  happy  settlement  of  this  miserable 
kingdom,  which  all  good  men  desire,  you 
would  lay  hold  of  it.  That  season  is  now 
before  you  ;  you  have  it  at  this  time  in  your 
power  to  redeem  your  conntry  and  the 
crown,  and  to  oblige  your  Eong  in  the  highest 
degree;  an  action  certainly  of  the  greatest 
piety,  prudence,  and  honour  that  may  be,  and 
such  an  opportunity  as  perhaps  no  subject 
before  you  ever  had,  or  after  you  shall  have, 
to  which  there  is  no  more  required,  but  that 
you  join  with  me  heartily  and  really,  in  the 
settling  of  those  things  which  we  have  both 
professed  constantly  to  be  our  only  aims. 

"  Let  us  do  this,  and  if  any  be  so  foolishly 
unnatural  as  to  oppose  their  King's,  their 
country's,  and  their  own  good,  we  will  make 
them  happy,  by  God's  blessing,  even  against 
their  wills. 

**To  this  the  only  impediment  can  be^ 
want  of  mutual  oonfldenoe.  I  promise  it  to 
you  on  my  part ;  and  as  I  have  endeavoured 
to  prepare  it  on  yours  by  my  letter  to  Hert- 
ford from  Evesham,  I  hope  this  will  perfect 
it,  when,  as  I  here  do,  I  have  engaged  to 
you  the  word  of  a  king,  that  you  Joining 
with  me  in  that  blessed  work,  I  shall  give 
both  to  you  and  your  army  sach  eminent 
marks  of  my  oonfldeoce  and  value,  as  shall 
not  leave  a  room  for  the  least  distrust  amongst 
you,  either  in  relation  to  the  public  or  to 
yourself  unto  whom  I  shall  then  be,  your 
fSsithfol  fiiend, 

"Charles  R. 
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Essex  laid  the  letter  before  Parlia- 
ment>  and  replied  to  the  King  that 
having  no  power  from  Parliament  to 
treaty  he  could  not  do  so  without  a 
breach  of  trusts    His  scruples  were 


honourable ;  the  more  so,  as  he  had  to 
complain  of  recent  injustice  received 
at  the  hands  of  his  employers ;  who 
had,  in  fact,  supplanted  him  in  favour 
of  Sir  William  Waller,  as  they  after- 
wards did  more  completely  in  the  case 
of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax. 

The  *' self-denying  ordinance,"which 
obliged  all  who  sat  in  die  house  to  re- 
sign their  commissions  in  the  army, 
was  especially  levelled  at  Essex*  He 
laid  down  his  command  with  great  dig- 
nity, coupling  his  resignation  with  some 
salutary  advice  :— 

"Mr  Lords,  —  I  know  that  jealousies 
cannot  be  avoided  in  the  unhappy  condition 
of  our  present  affairs;  yet  wisdcmi  and 
charity  should  put  such  restraints  thereto,  as 
not  to  allow  it  to  become  destmcttveu  I 
hope  that  this  advice  from  me  is  not  unsea- 
sonable, wishing  myself  and  my  friends  may, 
among  othen,  participate  the  benefit  thereof; 
this  proceeding  fVom  my  affection  to  the 
Parliament,  the  prosperity  whereof  I  shall 
ever  wish  from  my  heart,  what  return  soever 
it  brings  me,  1  being  no  single  example  in 
that  kind  of  that  fortune  I  now  undefgo.** 

If  Essex  had  taken  arms  against 
his  sovereign  from  unworthy  motives, 
if  ho  had  been  actuated  by  personal 
ambition,  his  hopes  were  signally  de- 
feated ;  but  we  feel  convinced  that  ho 
followed,  in  this  matter,  the  dictates  o( 
an  honest  heart.  We  cannot  but  re- 
gret that — ^from  what  we  must  deem  a 
mistaken  sense  of  duty — ^he  did  not  ac- 
cept the  office  of  a  mediator  between 
the  King  and  his  Parliament,  especially 
when  so  earnestly  invited  by  his  sove- 
reign to  act  in  this  capacity.  It  mi^ht 
have  spared  his  country  years  of  m- 
testine  war,  his  kin^  a  martyr's  death, 
the  state  itself  the  iron  yoke  of  a  mili- 
tary despotism ;  while  the  constitution 
not  improbably  might  have  arisen  from 
the  social  conmct,  had  it  been  termi- 
nated at  this  crisis  by  a  wise  and  lost 
compromise  between  the  contending 
parties,  in  a  far  more  sound  and 
nealthy  condition  than  that  which  was 
afterwards  ushered  in  on  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  monarchy  at  the  restoration 
of  King  Charles  11. 

The  opportune  moment  passed  by 
unemployed,  never  to  return.  The 
revolution  proceeded.  Essex,  like  all 
moderate  men  in  similar  circumstances 
was  lost  in  the  whu*lwind  he  had  helped 
to  raise,  but  could  no  longer  control 
A  few  yean,  and  Charles  was  behead- 
ed ;  and  the  Parliament,  in  their  turoi 
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snccumbed  to  the  despotism  of  Crom- 
"well  and  his  yictorious  army.  How 
inexplicably  dark  would  be  these,  and 
similar  passages  in  the  world's  his- 
tory, if  we  did  not  recognise  amid  the 
floom  the  power  of  a  superintending 
^rovidence  I 

**There*f  a  dirlnltj  that  ihapet  oar  ends, 
Bongh-hew  them  how  we  may  i*' 

and  the  darkest  conflict  of  evil  pas- 
fiions,  is  oflen  overruled  for  the  attain- 
ment of  some  wise  and  beneficent  end. 
^*  Surely  the  wrath  of  man  shall  praise 
thee ;  the  remainder  of  wrath  shalt 
thou  restrain.'* 

Essex  did  not  live  to  see  the  problem 
he  had  been  one  of  the  first  to  propound 
fairly  worked  out.  He  died  at  Essex 
House,  on  the  14th  of  September, 
1646.  His  character  has  been  so  im- 
partially summed  up  by  Lord  Claren- 
don, tliat  we  shall  take  leave  of  him, 
and  with  him,  bid  adieu  to  Captain 
Devereux  and  his  labours,  in  the  words 
of  the  great  historian  of  the  Cromwel- 
lian  Eevolution  :-^ 

"  He  was  of  a  rough,  proud  nature ;  the 


most  popular  man  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
darling  of  the  swordmen.  His  pride  and 
ambition  were  not  accompanied  by  any  ill- 
natore ;  and  be  had  a  faithfulness  and  oon-> 
stancy  in  his  nature,  which  always  kept  him 
religions  in  matters  of  trust ;  in  a  word,  be 
might  be  imposed  on  in  his  understanding, 
but  could  not  be  corrupted  by  hopes  or  fears. 
He  was,  in  his  friendships,  just  and  constant, 
and  would  not  have  practised  foully  against 
those  he  took  to  be  enemies.  He  was  more  the 
idol  of  the  people  than  the  idolater  of  them. 
A  weak  judgment,  and  a  little  vanity,  will 
buny  a  roan  into  as  unwarrantable  and  aa 
violent  attempts  as  the  most  insatiable  am* 
Ution  will  do.  His  vanity  disposed  him  to 
be  his  Excellency,  and  his  weakness  to  believe 
he  should  be  General  in  the  Houses  as  well  aa 
in  the  field.  The  new  doctrines  and  dis- 
tinctions of  allegiance,  and  of  the  King*s 
power,  were  too  hard  for  him,  and  did  in- 
toxicate his  understanding,  and  made  him 
quit  his  own  to  follow  theirs,  who,  he 
thought,  wished  as  well  as,  and  judged  bet- 
ter than  himself.  He  was  no  good  speaker ; 
but  having  sat  long  in  Parliament,  and  being 
well  acquainted  with  the  order  of  it,  spoke 
better  there  than  anywhere  else;  and  was 
always  heard  with  attention  and  respect, 
and  had  much  authority  iu  the  debates." 


8IB  JASPER  CAREW,    KNT. 

HI8  LIFE  AND  EXPERIXNCE8,  WITH  SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  BIS  OTER-REACHINGS  AND 
8HOBT-COUING8  THEREIN,  NOW  FIRST  GIVEN  TO  THE  WORLD  BT  HIU8ELF. 

CHAPTER     XZ. 


PROtPBBITY  AID  ADTBSttTT. 


What  I  hare  heretofore  mentioned  of 
the  events  which  followed  immediately 
on  my  father's  death,  were  all  related 
circumstantially  to  me  by  MacNaghtcn 
himself,  who  used  to  dwell  upon  them 
with  a  most  painfblly  accurate  me- 
mory. There  was  not  an  incident, 
however  slight,  there  was  not  a  scene 
of  passing  interest,  that  did  not  leave 
Its  deep  impression  on  him ;  and,  amid 
all  the  trials  of  his  own  precarious  life, 
these  were  the  events  which  he  re- 
curred to  most  frequently. 

Poor  fellow,  how  severely  did  he 
reproach  himself  for  calamities  that 
no  effort  of  his  could  avert  I  How  often 
has  he  deplored  mistakes  and  errors 
which,  though  they  perhape  hastened; 


by  no  means  caused,  the  ruin  that  im- 
perilled us.  The  simple  fact  was,  that 
in  his  dread  of  litigation,  from  which 
almost  all  his  own  misfortunes  had 
sprung,  he  endeavoured  to  conduct 
affairs  which  required  the  most  acute 
and  subtle  intelligence  to  guide.  He 
believed  that  good  sense  and  good  in- 
tentions would  be  amply  sufficient  to 
divest  my  father's  circumstances  of  all 
embarrassment ;  and  when,  at  last,  he 
saw  two  claimants  in  the  field  for  the 
property — immense,  almost  fabulous, 
demands  from  Fagan — and  heard,  be- 
aides,  that  no  provision  was  made  for 
my  mother,  whose  marriage  was  ut^ 
terly  denied  and  di8believea>^then  he 
appears  to  have  lost  all  self-cdntrcd 
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altogether,  and  in  bis  despair  to  have 
grasped  at  any  expedient  that  pre- 
sented itself.  O  ne  day^  addressing  a  con- 
fidential  letter  to  Sir  Carew  O'Moore, 
whom  he  regarded  as  the  rightful  heir 
to  the  property;  the  next,  adventur. 
ing  i^to  open  relations  with  Curtis, 
through  the  mediation  of  Fagan. 
Every  weak  point  in  my  mother's 
position,  became,  of  course,  exposed 
by  these  fruitless  communications ; 
while,  by  his  own  change  of  purpose, 
he  grew  to  be  distrusted  by  each  in 
turn. 

It  was  a  theme  that  be  avoided 
speaking  on ;  but,  when  questioned 
closely  by  me,  he  has  owned  that  Cur- 
tis  exercised  a  kind  of  sway,  a  species 
of  terror-like  influence  over  him,  that 
totaUy  overcame  him. 

<<That  old,  besotted,  crazy  inteU 
lect,"  said  he,  «  appeared  to  have  re- 
covered freshness  and  energy-  with 
prosperity ;  and,  animated  with  al- 
most  diabolical  acuteness,  to  profit  by 
every  weakness  of  my  own  nature. 
Even  Fagan,  with  all  his  practised 
craft,  had  to  succumb  to  the  shrewd 
and  keen-witted  powers  of  the  old 
man;  and  Crowther  owned  that  all 
his  experience  of  life  had  not  shown 
bim  his  equal  in  point  of  intelli. 
gence." 

A  misanthropic  bitter  spirit  gave 
bim  a  vigour  and  energy  that  his  years 
might  have  denied  hun;  and  there 
was  a  kind  of  vindictive  power  about 
him  that  withstood  all  the  eflects  of 
fatigue  and  exhaustion. 

Cuie  law  had  now  begun  its  cam- 
paign in  right  earnest.  There  were 
two  great  issues  to  be  tried  at  bar, 
and  a  grand  (question,  involving  any 
amount  of  intricacy,  for  the  Chancery 
Court.  The  subject  was  the  possession 
of  a  large  estate,  and  every  legal  cele- 
brity  or  the  day  was  engaged  by  one 
side  or  the  other.  Of  course  such  an 
event  became  the  general  topic  of 
discussion  in  all  circles,  but  more  par* 
ticularly  in  those  wherein  my  father 
bad  once  moved.  Alas  for  tne  popu. 
larity  of  personal  qualities— how  short- 
lived is  it  ever  I  Of  the  many  who 
used  to  partake  of  his  generous  hospi. 
tality,  and  who  benefited  by  his 
friendship,  how  few  could  now  speak 
even  charitably  of  his  acts.  Indeed, 
it  would  appear  from  the  tone  in  which 
they  spoke,  that  each,  even  the  least 
observant  or  far-seeinc,  had  long  anti« 
cipated  his  ruin.    Sucn  absurd  extra^ 


Tagance — such  pretension!    A  bousa 
fit  for  a  sovereign  prince,  and  a  red- 
nue  like  that  of  royalty  1    And  then 
the  daily  style  of  living — endless  pro- 
fusion and  waste.     The  **  Frendi  con- 
nexion"— none  would  say  marriage— 
also  had  its  share  of  reprobation.    The 
kindly  disposed  only  afifected  to  de- 
plore and  grieve  over  that  unhappy 
mistake.     The  rigidly  right  seemed  to 
read  in  his  own  downfau  a  justice  for 
a  crime   committed ;    while    another 
section,  as  large  as  either,  •*  took  out" 
their  indignation  at  his  insolence  in 
having  dared  to  present  her  to  the 
world  as  his  wife  I 

And  yet,  bis  once  warm  heart  was 
scarcely  cold  when  they  said  these 
things  of  him.  And  so  it  is  to  this 
day,  and  to  this  hour :  the  same  code 
of  morality  exists,  and  the  same  set 
of  moralisers  are  to  be  met  with 
everywhere.  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
say  that  faults  and  follies  should  pass 
unnoticed  and  unstigmatised ;  bu^  at 
least,  let  the  truth-teller  of  to-day  not 
have  b^n  the  tuf^hunter  of  Tester* 
day— let  the  grave  monitor  who  re- 
bukes extravagance,  not  onoe  have 
been  the  Sybarite  guest  who  provoked 
excess — and  least  of  all  let  us  bear 
predictions  of  ruin  from  the  Jips  that 
only  promised  long  years  of  happiness 
and  enjoyment. 

Events  moved  rapidly.  The  Chan- 
cellor appointed  a  receivership  over 
the  property,  and  an  order  from  the 
Court  required  that  immediate  pos- 
session should  be  taken  of  the  house 
and  demesne.  My  father's  balance  at 
his  banker's  amounted  to  some  thou- 
sand pounds.  This,  too,  was  seques- 
tered b^  a  judge's  order  ''awaiting 
proceedings."  An  inventory  of  every 
thing — even  to  the  personal  e^cts  of 
my  mother — the  jewellery  she  had  car- 
ried with  her  from  France — her  very 
wardrobe — ^was  taken.  The  law  has  a 
most  microscopic  eye  for  detaiL  Car« 
riages,  horses,  servants*  liveries,  were 
numbered— the  very  cradle,  in  which 
lay  her  baby,  was  declared  to  belong 
to  some  unuiown  owner ;  and  a  kind 
of  mystical  proprietorship  seemed  to 
float  unseen  through  the  chambers 
and  corridors  of  tlutt  devoted  dwell* 
ing. 

My  poor  mother  I — removed  from 
room  to  room,  with  good-natured  care, 
to  spare  her  tbe  shock  of  proceedings 
which  even  her  ignorance  of  the  world 
might  have  taken  alarm  «t  I    Weal^ 
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searcdy  able  to  walk^.only  half  con* 
scious  of  the  movement  around  her— 
asking  every  moment  for  explanations 
which  none  had  courage  to  give  her-^ 
agitated  with  vague  terror — a  sense  of 
some  misfortune  lowering  over  her» 
and  each  moment  nearer— catching  at 
a  chance  word  dropped  here— eagerly 
watching  at  every  look  there  ^- what 
misery^  what  suffering  was  yours! 
poor,  friendless^  forsaken  widow. 

Where  was  MacNaghten*  her  one 
faithful  friend  and  counsellor?  He 
had  gone  to  town  early  that  morning, 
and  had  not  yet  returned.  One  last 
but  fruitless  effort  to  induce  Curtis  to 
come  to  terms*  had  led  him  again  to 
seek  an  interview.  Her  cousin  De 
Gabriacy  who  had  been  ill  for  several 
days,  had  by  a  mere  accident*  from  ex. 

Eressions  picked  up  by  his  valet  in  the 
ousehold,  learned  the  nature  of  the 
allegation  against  my  mother — ^that  her 
marriage  was  denied,  and  my  illegiti- 
macy declared.  Almost  driven  to 
madness  by  what  sounded  like  an  out- 
rage to  his  pride,  he  had  set  out  for 
Dublin  to  fasten  upon  some  one— any- 
one— a  personal  quarrel  in  the  vindica. 
lion  of  my  mother's  honour.  Fagan's 
address  was  known  to  him,  by  frequent 
mention  of  his  name,  and  thither  he 
accordingly  hastened.  The  Grinder 
was  from  home,  but  to  await  his  re* 
turn  De  Gabriac  was  ushered  up  staiils 
into  the  drawing-room,  where  an  elderly 
man  was  seated  writing  at  a  table.  The 
old  man  lifted  his  head  and  slightlpr 
saluted  the  stranger,  but  continued  his 
occupation  without  any  further  notice, 
and  De  Gabriac  threw  himself  into  a 
chair  to  wait,  with  what  patience  he 
could,  for  Fagan*s  coming. 

There  was  a  newspaper  on  the  table 
and  De  Gabriac  took  it  up  to  spell  as 
he  could  the  intelligence  of  the  day. 
Almost  the  very  firstlines  which  caught 
his  eye,  were  an  announcement  of  an 
"  Extensive  sale  of  valuable  furniture, 
pkte,  and  household  effects,  late  the  pro- 
perty of  WiJter  Carew,  Esq. "  Certain 
enigmatical  words  that  headed  the  ad- 
vertisement puzzled  the  foreigner,  and 
unable  to  restrain  his  eagerness  to  un- 
ravel their  meaninff,  he  advanced  to 
the  table  where  the  old  man  was  writing, 
and  in  a  polite  tone  asked  him  to  ex- 
plain  what  meant  such  phrases — as  "  In 
re,**  <<  Joseph  Curtis,  Esq.,  of  Meagh- 
valley  House,  and  others,    petition- 


ers. 


The  other,  thus  addressed,  looked 


from  the  newspaper  to  the  inquirer,  and 
back  again  to  the  paper,  and  then  to 
the  astonished  face  of  the  Frenchman, 
without  a  word.  **  I  have  to  hope,*' 
said  De  Gabriac,  ''  that  nothing  in  my 
question  may  appear  rude  or  uncivil.  X 
merely  wished  to  know  — " 

**To  know  who  Joseph  Curtis  is  I" 
broke  in  the  old  man,  qmckly.  "  Tlien 
111^  tell  you,  sir.  He  is  the  only  sur- 
viving son  of  Robert  Harrison  Curtis 
and  Eleanor  Anne,  his  wife,  bom  at 
Meaghvalley  House,  in  the  parish  of 
Cappagh,  barony  of  Ivrone,  Anno  Do- 
mini, 1704.  Served  in  parliament  for 
twent^-eight  ]^ears,  and  commanded 
the  militia  of  his  native  county,  till  de- 
prived of  that  honour  by  a  rascally  go- 
vernment and  a  perjured  viceroy.*' 
Here  his  voice  grew  loud,  and  his  man- 
ner violent  and  excited.  ''  Since  when, 
sir,  harassed,  persecuted,  and  tortured, 
he  has  been  robbed  of  his  estates, 
stripped  of  his  property,  and  left 
houseless  and  fnendless  —  ay,  sir, 
friendless  I  say,'for  poverty  and  want  at- 
tract  no  friendsnip ;  and  who  would  still 
be  the  victim  of  knavery  and  scomi- 
drelism  if  Providence  had  not  blessed 
him  with  a  dear  head  as  well  as  a  strong 
heart.  Such  he  is,  and  such  he  stands 
before  you.  And  now,  sir,  that  I  have 
answered  your  question,  will  you  favour 
me  with  a  reply  to  mine— what  are  vote 
called  ?" 

y  I  am^  the  Count  Emile  De  Ga- 
briac," said  the  Flrenchman,  smiling ; 
<'  I  wiU  spare  you  the  pedigree  and  the 
birthplace.*' 

"  Wisely  done,  I've  no  doubt,  sir," 
said  Curtis,  « if,  as  I  surmise,  you  are 
the  relative  of  that  French  lady  whom 
I  met  at  Castle  Carew." 

'*  You  speak  of  my  cousin,  pir  -Ma- 
dame  de  Carew." 

^^'1  do  not  recognise  her  as  such, 
sir,  nor  does  the  law  of  this  country." 

''  How  do  you  mean,  sir — not  mar- 
ried— is  it  such  you  would  imply?" 
cried  De  Gabriac,  fiercely. 

"  Never  imagine  that  your  foreign 
airs  can  terrify  me,  young  gentleman," 
said  Curtis,  insolently.  '^I've  seen 
you  in  your  own  country,  and  know 
well  the  braggadocio  style  vou  can  as- 
sume. If  you  ask  me  for  information 
do  so  with  the  manner  that  beseems  in- 
quiry. If  you  are  for  a  quarrel  it's  not 
Joe  Curtis  will  balk  your  good  inten- 
tions." 

"Poor  old  fool,"  said  De  Gabriac, 
contemptuously.  *'  If  you  had  a  grand- 
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80D>  or  a  nephew  to  answer  for  your 
insolence        ■" 

''  Buty  I  have  neither  ^.  I  want 
neither ;  I  am  ready,  willing,  and  able 
to  defend  my  own  honour,  and  this  is 
exactly  what  I  suspect  you  are  unable 
to  say." 

**  but  you  do  not  suppose  that  I  can 
cross  a  weapon  with  the  like  of  you  /" 
said  De  Gabriac>  with  an  insolent 
laugh. 

**  You  wouldn't  be  a  Frenchman  if 
you  hadn't  a  subterfuge  to  escape  a 
meeting  V  cried  Curtis,  with  a  most 
taunting  impertinence  of  manner. 

**  This  is  pushing  insolence  too  Uar, 
old  man,'*  said  De  Gabriac,  barely  able 
to  restrain  himself. 

**  And  yet  not  far  enough^  it  would 
seem,  to  prompt  you  to  an  act  of  man. 
hood.  Now  hear  me.  Monsieur  Count. 
I  am  no  admirer  of  your  country,  nor 
its  wa3rs ;  but  this  I  will  say,  that  a 
Frendi  genilemanf  so  far  as  I  have 
seen  of  them,  was  always  ready  to  re- 
sent an  insult;  and,  wlienever  a  slight 
was  passed  by  unnoticed,  the  presump- 
don  ever  was,  that  he  who  endured  it 
was  not  a  gentleman.  Is  it  to  some  such 
explanation  you  wish  to  conduct  me  in 
the  present  case  ?" 

A  contemptuous  exclamation  and  a 
glance  of  ineffable  disdain  was  all  the 
reply  the  Count  Touchsafed  to  this  out- 
rageous appeal,  and  probably  by  no 
means  could  he  so  effectually  have 
raised  the  old  man's  anger.  Any  al- 
lusion  to  his  age,  to  the  infirmities  that 
pertained  to  it,  he  bore  always  with  the 
greatest  impatience;  but  to  suppose 
that  his  time  of  life  placed  him  beyond 
self-vindication  was  an  insult  too  great 
to  be  endured,  and  he  would  have 
braved  any  peril  to  avenge  it.  Uis 
sudden  access  to  wealth,  far  from  allay, 
ing  the  irritability  of  his  nature^  had 
increased  and  exaggerated  them  all. 
The  insolence  of  prosperity  was  now 
added  to  the  querulous  temperament 
that  narrow  fortune  had  engendered, 
and  the  excitement  of  his  brain  was 
little  short  of  actual  frenzy.  To  what 
extent  of  outrage  passion  might  have 
carried  him  there  is  no  saying,  for 
he  WAS  already  hurriedly  advancing 
towards  the  Count  when  the  door 
opened  and  Polly  Fagan  entered.  She 
had  overheard  from  an  adjoining  room 
the  words  of  high  altercation,  and  re- 
cognising Curtis  as  one  of  the  speakers, 
determined  at  any  cost  to  interfere. 
"  I  am  sure,  sir,"  said  she^  address. 


ing  the  M  man^  while  she  eoiised 
deeply  to  the  stranger*  **  that  you  will 
forgive  mv  intrusion ;  but  I  only  this 
moment  learned  Uiat  you  were  here 
writing  and  I  thought  that  probably 
the  quiet  seclusion  of  my  room  would 
suit  you  better— may  I  make  bokl  to 
offer  it  to  you  ?** 

^<  Thanks,  madam,  but  will  you 
leave ;  this  is  quite  to  my  taste,"  said 
he,  stiffly. 

«'  It  is  so  comfortable,  sir,  and  looks 
out  upon  our  little  garden  1*'  said 
Folly,  coaxingly. 

*'  I  am  certam,  madam,  that  it  has 
every  attraction,  and  only  needs  yowr 
presence  there  to  be  incomparable." 

<*  Nay,  sir,"  said  she,  laughing,  "  I'll 
not  take  your  inuendo  save  m  its  flatttf  • 
ing  sense." 

'*1  never  flatter,  madam*  fior  I 
wouldn't  try  to  pass  on  another  the  base 
coinagel'd  reject  myself.  Others,  how* 
ever,"  and  here  he  glanced  towards  the 
Frenchman,  **  may  not  have  these  ■em* 
pies ;  and  I  am  sure  the  charms  of  your 
apartment  will  be  fully  appreciated  else* 
where." 

Polly  blushed  deeply,  not  the  less 
so  that  the  Frenchman's  eyes  were 
bent  upon  her  during  the  deliveiy  o( 
the  speech  with  evident  admiration. 

**  If  mademoiselle  would  permit  me, 
even  as  a  sanctuary,"  began  the  Count. 
'  ''Just  so,  Miss  PoUy,"  broke  in 
Curtis ;  **  let  him  take  rdnge  there,  as 
he  tells  ^ou,  for  he  feels  very  far  finom 
at  ease  in  my  company." 

Polly's  quick  mtelligence  read  in 
these  mw  words  the  r^  state  of  the 
case ;  and,  resolved,  at  all  hazards,  to 
prevent  uptoward  conseauences,  she 
made  a  sign  to  the  Frencmman  to  fol* 
low  her,  and  left  the  room. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  old  man  re- 
seated himself  at  Uie  writing-table ; 
all  his  efforts  at  composure  were  fruit- 
less, and  he  mutterea  to  himself  threats 
of  vengeance  and  imprecations,  till  he 
worked  his  mind  up  to  a  state  of  un- 
governable fur^.  It  was  in  the  very 
paroxysm  of  thu  passion,  and  while  he 
was  pacing  the  chamber  with  hasty 
steps,  that  Fagan  entered. 

"  Nothing  unpleasant  has  occurred, 
sir,  I  trust,"  exclaimed  the  Grinder,  as 
he  beheld  the  agitated  face,  and  watched 
the  lips  that  never  ceased  to  mutter 
unintelligibly. 

"Tell  me,  sir,"  cried  he,  advanc- 
ing up  to  Fagan,  and  plaicing  one 
hand  upon  his  shoulder.^'*  tell  me, 
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s\t,  what  is  tbere  in  my  age  and  ap- 
pearance that  should  exclude  me  from 
exacting  the  satisfaction  in  vogue 
amonsst  gentlemen  ?  I  ask  you«  sir,  in 
plain  language — and  you  have  a  right 
to  answer  me,  for  it  was  in  your  house 
and  under  your  roof  that  I  have  re- 
ceived  this  outrage — where  and  what  is 
my  disqualification  ?" 

**  Pray  explain  yourself,  Mr.  Curtis. 
I  trust  I  haven*t  heard  you  aright,  and 
that  any  one  had  dared  to  o£nd  you 
within  these  walls  I" 

*'  Yes,  sir,  in  the  Tery  room  where 
we  stand,  not  half  an  hour  a^o,  an  in- 
solent scoundrel  of  a  foreigner  —  a 
French  lackey*- a  hair.dresser,  per- 
haps — has  had  the  insolence  to  talk  to 
me,  a  gentleman  of  fortune  and  posi- 
tion, a  man  whose  estate  places  him  in 
the  first  rank  of  this  country's  gentry. 
You  said  so  yesterday.  Don't  deny  it, 
sir,  I  quote  your  own  very  words." 

''I  am  most  ready  and  willing  to 
repeat  them,  JVIr.  Curtis,"  said  Fagan 
humbly ;  "  pray  go  on." 

*'You  said  yesterday,"  continued 
Curtis,  *'  in  the  presence  of  two  others, 
'*  that  except  Lord  Kiltimon's,  there 
was  not  so  laige  a  property  in  the 
country ;  did  you,  sir,  or  did  you 
not  ?»• 

"  I  certainly  did  say  so,  sir." 

''And  now,  sir,  you  would  go  back 
of  it— you  had  some  reservation,  some 
quali^ing  something  or  other,  1*11  be 
bound;  but  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Anthony 
Fagan,  that  though  these  habits  may 
8uit  an  apple-stall  in  Mary's-abbev, 
they  are  unbecoming  when  used  in  the 
presence  of  men  of  rank  and  fortune. 
I  believe  that  is  plain  speaking,  sir ;  I 
trust  there  may  be  no  misconception 
of  my  meaning  at  least  1" 

Fagan  was  not,  either  by  nature  or 
by  position,  disposed  to  submit  tamely 
to  insult;  but  whether  it  was  from 
some  strong  reason  of  policy,  or  that 
he  held  Curtis  as  one  not  fully  respon- 
sible for  his  words,  he  certainly  took 
no  steps  to  resent  his  language,  but 
rather  seemed  eager  to  assuage  the 
violence  of  the  old  man's  temper. 

"  It's  all  very  well,  sir,"  said  Curtis, 
afler  listening  with  considerable  show 
of  impatience  to  these  excuses ;  "  it's 
all  very  well  to  say  you  regret  this  and 
deplore  that.  But  let  me  tell  you 
there  are  other  duties  of  your  station 
beside  apologies.  You  should  take 
measures  that  when  persons  of  my  rank 
and  station  accept  tae  shelter  of  your 


roof,  they  arenot  brokeninupon  by  ras- 
cally foreigners,  vile  adventurers,  and 
swindlers  I  You  may  be  as  angry  as 
you  please,  sir,  but  I  will  repeat  every 
word  I  have  said.  Yes,  Mr.  Fagan ; 
I  talk  from  book,  sir  —  I  speak  with 
knowledge ;  for  when  you  were  serv- 
ing out  crab-apples,  in  a  check  apron, 
at  your  father's  stall,  I  was  travelling 
on  the  Continent  as  a  young  gentle- 
man of  fortune  V 

"  Until  you  tell  me  how  you  have 
been  insulted,  and  by  whom,"  said 
Fagan,  with  some  warmth,  *'I  must 
hope  that  there  is  some  easily-explained 
mistake." 

<'£gadl  this  is  better  and  better," 
exclaimed  Curtis.  "No,  sir;  you 
mistake  me  much — vou  entirely  mis- 
understand me.  I  snould  most  impli- 
citly accept  your  judgment  as  to  a 
bnused  peach  or  a  blighted  pear ;  but 
upon  a  question  of  injured  nonour  or 
01  outraged  feeling,  1  should  scarcely 
defer  to  you  so  humbly ! "  and  as  he 
said  these  words,  with  an  air  of  most 
exaggerated  self-importance,  he  put  on 
his  nat,  and  left  the  room,  without 
once  noticing  the  respectful  salutatioii 
of  the  Grinder. 

When  Fagan  entered  his  daughter's 
room,  he  was  surprised  at  the  presence 
of  the  stranger,  whom  she  presented  to 
him  as  the  Count  de  Gabnac,  and  who 
had  so  far  profited  by  the  opportunity 
as  to  have  already  made  a  most  favour, 
able  impression  upon  the  fair  Folly. 

Polly  rapidly  told  her  father  that  the 
stranger,  while  awaiting  his  return, 
had  been  accidentally  exposed  to  the 
most  outrageous  treatment  from  Cur. 
tis,  to  shelter  him  from  a  continuance 
of  which  she  had  ofiered  him  the  hos- 
pitality of  her  own  apartment. 

"  He  came  in,"  resumed  she,  "  to 
learn  some  tidings  of  his  cousin's  af- 
fairs, for  it  appears  that  law  proceed- 
ings of  the  most  rigorous  kind  are  in 
operation,  and  the  poor  widow  will  be 
obliged  to  leave  Castle  Carew." 

Polly  spoke  with  true  feelings  of  re» 

fret,  for  she  really  now  learned  for  the 
rst  time  that  ray  mother's  position 
was  involved  in  any  difliculty,  though 
from  what  precise  cause  she  was  still  m 
ignorance. 

"  Leave  me  to  speak  with  the  Count 
alone,  Polly;  I  can  probably  afford 
him  the  information  he  seeks." 

The  interview  was  not  of  long  dura- 
tion ;  but  Fagan  acquitted  himself  with 
a  degree  of  tact  and  delicacy  Uiat 
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scarcely  seemed  native  to  bim.  It  is 
difficult  to  guess  at  his  real  motives  in 
the  matter.  Perhaps  he  entertained 
some  secret  doubts  that  my  mother's 
marriage  might  one  day  or  other  ad- 
mit  of  proof;  perhaps  he  felt  some 
touch  of  gratitude  for  the  treatment  his 
daiighter  had  experienced  when  a  guest 
at  Castle  Carev^.  Indeed,  he  spoke  of 
this  to  the  Count  with  pride  and  satis- 
faction. Whatever  the  reasons,  he 
used  the  greatest  and  most  delicate 
reserve  in  alluding  to  my  mother  s  si- 
tuation, and  told  De  Gabriac  that  the 
proceedings,  however  rigorous  they 
might  appear,  were  common  in  such 
cases,  ana  that  when  my  mother  had 
sufficiently  recovered  herself  to  give 
detidled  information  as  to  the  circum- 
stances of  her  marriage,  there  would 
be  ample  time  and  opportunity  to 
profit  by  the  knowledge.  He  went 
even  farther,  and  suggested  that  for 
the  present  he  wished  to  place  his 
little  cottage  at  the  Eilleries  at  her 
disposal,  until  such  time  as  she  could 
fix  upon  a  residence  more  to  her  taste. 
In  fact,  both  his  explanations  and  his 
offers  were  made  so  gracefully  and  so 
kindly,  that  De  Gabriac  assented  at 
once,  and  promised  to  come  to  dinner 
on  the  following  day,  to  complete  all 
the  arrangements. 

When  MacNaghten  came  to  hear  of 
the  plan  he  was  overjoyed,  not  only  be- 
cause it  offered  a  home  to  my  mother 
in  her  houseless  destitution,  but  as  evi- 
dencing a  kind  spirit  on  Fagan's  part, 
from  which  he  augured  most  favour- 
ably. In  fact,  the  arrangement,  while 
relieving  them  from  all  present  embar- 
rassment, suggested  also  future  hope ; 
and  it  was  now  determined,  that  wnile 
De  Gabriac  was  to  accompany  my  mo- 
ther to  the  far  west,  Dan  himself  was 
to  set  out  for  France,  with  a  variety 
of  letters,  which  might  aid  him  in 
tracing  out  the  story  of  my  father's 
marriage. 

It  was  at  an  humble  little  hotel  in 
Staflbrdstreet,  a  quaint  old  house 
called  *'  the  Hart,"  that  they  passed 
the  last  evening  together  before  sepa- 
rating. Polly  Fagan  came  over  to 
drink  tea  with  my  mother,  and  they 
chatted  away  in  sombre  mood  till  past 
midnight.  MacNaghten  was  to  sail 
with  an  early  tide,  and  they  agreed  to 
sit  up  till  it  should  be  his  time  to  depart. 
Oflen  and  often  have  I  heard  Dan 
speak  of  that  evening.  Every  incident 
of  it  made  an  impression  upon  his  mc« 


mory  quite  disproportioned  to  their 
non-importance,  and  he  has  taken 
pains  even  to  show  me  where  each  of 
them  sat.  The  corner  where  my 
mother's  chair  stood  is  now  before  me, 
and  I  fancy  I  can  bring  up  her  pale 
young  widow's  face,  tear-furrowed  and 
sad,  trying  to  look  interested  where, 
with  ail  her  efforts,  her  wandering 
thoughts  were  ever  turning  to  the 
past,  and  where  by  no  exertion  could 
she  keep  pace  with  those  "  who  sor- 
rowed not  as  she  sorrowed.*' 

"  We  did  not  dare  to  talk  to  A*r  of 
the  future,"  said  poor  MacXaghten; 
'*  her  grief  was  too  hoi  v  a  thing  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  such  thoughts ;  but  amongst 
ourselves  we  spoke  whisperingly  of 
when  we  were  all  to  meet  again^  and 
she  seemed  to  listen  to  us  with  interest. 
It  was  strange  enough,"  remarked  het 
*'  how  sorrow  had  blended  all  our  na- 
tures— differing  and  discordant,  as  hea- 
ven knows  they  were  —  into  some  re- 
semblance of  a  family.  I  felt  towards 
Polly  as  thoi^h  she  had  been  m;^  siater^ 
and  totally  forgot  that  Gabriac  be- 
longed to  another  land  and  another 
people ;  so  humanising  is  the  touch  of 
affliction  I" 

It  struck  three ;  and  at  four  o'clock 
Dan  was  to  sail.  As  he  stood  up,  he 
caught  sight  of  my  mother,  and  saw 
that  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears* 
She  made  a  signal  to  him  to  approach^ 
and  then  said,  in  a  fervent  whisper*- 

"  Come  and  see  him  before  you  go," 
and  led  the  way  to  the  adjoininsroom, 
where  her  baby  lay  asleep.  *'I  know," 
said  she,  in  broken  accents,  *'  that  yoa 
will  be  a  friend  to  him  always,  but  if 
aught  were  to  befall  you/.-..  ■■" 

MacNaghten  cast  his  eyes  heaven* 
ward,  but  made  no  answer. 

"Yes,"  cried  she,  "I  have  that 
hope  ;'*  and  so  saying,  she  knelt  down 
beside  the  little  cot  to  pray. 

"  It  was  odd,"  said  he,  when  telling 
me  this,  "  1  had  never  heard  words  m 
prayer  in  the  French  language  before ; 
but  they  struck  upon  my  heart  with  a 
power  and  signincance  I  cannot  ex- 
plain. Was  It  some  strange  inward 
consdousness  of  the  power  of  Him  be- 
fore whom  I  was  standing,  and  who 
knows  every  tongue  and  every  people, 
and  to  whom  all  hearts  are  open,  let 
their  accents  be  ever  so  unlike  or  so 
various  ?  I  was  in  the  street,"  added 
he,  ''without  knowing  how  I  came 
there,  for  my  brain  was  turning  with  a 
thousand  thoughts." 
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*'  ^Vhere  to,  sir  ?"  said  the  carman. 

*«The  Pifljeon-house,"  said  I,  seating 
myself  on  the  vehicle. 

«' Aint  you  Mr.  MacNaghten,  sir?** 
asked  a  large,  well-dressed  man,  in  a 
civil  voice,  as  he  touched  his  hat  re- 
spectfully to  me. 

«*  That  is  my  name,"  replied  T. 

**  Mr.  Daniel  MacNa^hten,  of  Gur- 
rah-lynn?"  asked  he  again. 

"When  I  owned  it,"  rejoined  I, 
trying  to  smile  at  a  sad  recollection. 

"  Then  I  have  a  writ  against  you, 
sir,*' continued  he,  "and  I'm  sorry  I 
must  execute  it  too." 

**  At  whose  suit,  and  for  what  sum  ?" 
asked  I,  trying  to  be  calm  and  collected. 
He  answered  my  last  question  first, 
by  saying  it  was  for  an  acceptance  for 
twelve  hundred  and  seventy-six  pounds 


odd ;  and,  after  a  little  pressing,  add- 
ed— 

"At  the  suit  of  Joseph  Curtis,  Esq.^ 
of  Mcagh valley  House." 

"What's  to  be  done?"  said  I,  «'I 
cannot  pay  it." 

"  Come  over  to  Green-street  for  the 
present,  anyhow,"  said  he  civilly ; 
*•  there  are  plenty  of  houses." 

"  No,  no  ;  to  jail,  if  I  must,"  said  I, 
boldly.  "  It's  not  myself  I  was  think- 
in^  about.*' 

Just  as  day  was  breakins^  I  passed 
into  the  prison ;  and  when  1  thought 
to  be  looking  upon  the  mountains  of 
the  bav  slowly  fading  behind  me,  I 
was  usnered  into  the  debtors'  yard,  to 
wait  till  m^  future  dwelling-place 
should  be  assigned  me. 


CHAFTEB  ZXZ» 


AT  BB8T. 


Hating  already  acquunted  mv  reader 
with  the  source  from  which  I  have  de- 
rived all  these  materials  of  my  family 
history,  he  will  not  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  MacNaghten's  imprisonment 
leaves  a  blank  in  this  part  of  my  nar. 
rative.  All  that  I  know  indeed  of  these 
early  years  can  be  told  in  a  few  lines. 
My  mother  repaired  with  me  to  the  cot- 
tage in  the  Kitleries,  to  which  also  came 
De  Gabriac  shortly  after,  followed  by 
PoUy  Fagan,  whose  affection  for  my 
mother  now  exhibited  itself  most  re- 
markably.    Not  vainly  endeavouring 
to  dam  up  the  current  of  a  grief  that 
would  flow  on,  she  tried  to  interest  my 
mother  in  ways  and  bv  pursuits  which 
were  totally  new  to  her,  and,  conse- 
quently, not  coupled  with  painful  re- 
collections. She  taught  her  to  visit  the 
poor  in  their  cabins  —  to  see  them  in 
the  hard  struggle  of  their  poverty, 
stoutly    confronting  fortune  day  by 
day,  carrying  the  weary  load  of  adver- 
sity, without  one  hope  as  to  the  time 
when  they  might  cease  to  labour  and 
be  at  rest.      These  rambles  through 
wild    and  unvisited  tracts  rewarded 
them  well  in  the  grand  and  clorious 
objects  of  scenery  with  which  tney  be- 
came acquainted.     It  was  everlasting 
discovery— now  of  some  land-lockea 
little  bay,  half-hid  amone  its  cliffs; 
now  some  lone  island,  with  its  one  fa. 
mily  for  inhabitants,  or  now  some  pic- 
turesque bit  of  inland  scenery,  with 


wood  and  mountain,  and  waving  grass* 
Occasionally,  too,  they  ventured  out 
to  sea,  either  to  creep  along  the  coast, 
and  peep  into  the  rocky  caverns  with 
which  it  is  perforated ;  or,  they  would 
set  sail  for  the  distant  islands  of  Arran 
^-bleak  and  desolate  spots  on  the  wide, 
wild  ocean.  The  charms  of  landscape, 
in  its  grandest  features,  were,  how- 
ever, the  least  of  the  benefits  these  ex- 
cursions conferred,  at  least,  on  my  poor 
mother.  She  learned,  then,  to  see  and 
to  feel  that  the  sorrows  of  life  fall  uni- 
formly— that  few,  indeed,  are  singled 
out  for  especial  suffering,  and  that  the 
load  is  apportioned  to  the  strength  that 
is  to  bear  it.  She  saw,  besides,  how 
the  hard  necessities  of  existence  formed 
in  themselves  a  barrier  against  the 
wearing  influence  of  grief ;  the  hands 
that  must  labour  for  daily  bread  are 
not  wrung  in  the  wild  transports  of 
misery  1  It  is  the  law  of  human  na- 
ture, and  the  claims  of  the  living  are 
the  counterpoise  to  the  memory  of  the 
dead. 

Neither  her  early  education  nor  her 
habits  disposed  her  to  any  exertion. 
All  her  ideas  of  life  were  circumscribed 
within  the  limits  of  certain  pleasures 
and  enjoyments.  From  her  infancy 
she  haa  never  known  any  other  care 
than  how  to  make  time  pass  swiftly 
and  agreeably ;  now  she  nad  to  learn 
the  more  rewarding  lesson,  that  life  can 
be  profitably  passed,  and  to  this  task 
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she  addressed  herself,  I  believej  with  a 
hearty  earnestness. 

It  IS  only  by  estimating  the  change 
which  took  place  in  her  character  at 
this  time,  and  which  marked  it  dnrin<; 
the  short  remainder  of  her  life,  that  I 
am  led  to  speculate  upon  the  cause. 
Her  days  were  passed  in  intercourse 
with  the  peasantry,  whom,  at  last,  she 
began  to  understand,  through  aU  the 
diSculties  of  their  strange  tempera- 
ment,  and  all  the  eccentricities  of  their 
habits.  There  was  not  a  cabin  for 
miles  round,  with  every  one  of  whose 
inmates  she  was  not  acquainted,  and  of 
whose  joys  and  sorrows,  whose  hopes 
and  cares,  she  was  not,  in  some  shape, 
the  participator. 

When  the  sea  was  too  rough,  and 
the  weather  too  wild  for  the  fishermen 
to  venture  out,  she  was  constantly 
amongst  them  with  some  material  for 
home  occupation ;  and  it  was  curious  to 
see  those  fingers,  which  had  never  been 
used  to  haiSer  toil  than  the  mock  la- 
hour  of  the  embroidery  frame,  inge- 
niously moving  through  the  mazes  of  a 
fishins-net,  while,  in  ner  foreign  £ng. 
lish,  she  would  relate  some  story  of  her 
Breton  countrymen,  certain  to  inte- 
rest those  who  sat  admiringly  around 
her. 

How  nngular  it  is  that  the  experience 
and  the  habits  which  are  destmed  to 
guide  us  through  the  ^eat  triab  of 
fife  are  frequently  acquu^  in  scenes 
and  amongst  people  the  very  opposite 
to  those  wherein  the  lesson  is  to  be 
profitable?  And  yet  so  it  was.  In 
exhorting  and  cheering  others  she  ele- 
vated the  tone  of  her  own  mind ;  in  sug- 
gesting exertion  to  the  faint>hearted 
she  imbibed  courase  herself;  and  when 
teaching  them  to  oe  of  good  cheer,  she 
spoke  the  language  of  encouragement 
to  herself.  Her  bodily  health,  too,  kept 

Eace  with  her  mental.  She  who  rarely 
ad  ventured  out  if  the  weather 
merelv  were  threatening,  could  now 
face  tne  stormiest  seasons  of  that  wild 
west.  The  darkest  day  of  winter  would 
see  her  abroad,  braving,  with  an  almost 
childish  excitement,  the  beating  rain 
and  wind,  or  fighting  onward  to  some 
lone  cabin  amon^t  the  hills,  through 
sleet  and  snow-drift,  undeterred  1 

I  have  heard  but  little  of  the  life  they 
led  within  doors,  but  I  believe  that  the 
evenings  were  passed  pleasantly  with 
books  and  conversation-.De  Gabriac 
reading  aloud,  while  my  mother  and 
Polly  worked ;  and  thus  the  winter 


glided  easily  over,  and  spring  was  now 
approaching  ere  they  were  well  aware 
that  so  many  months  had  gone  by.    K 
my  mother  wondered  at  times  why  they 
never  heard  from  MacNaghten,   De 
Gabriac  and  Polly,  who  were    in  the 
secret  of  his  mishap,  would  frame  va- 
rious excuses  to  account  for  his  silence. 
Meanwhile  they  heard,  that  such  was 
the  complication  of  the  law  proceeding 
which  concerned  the  estate,  so   intri- 
cate the  questions,  and  so  puzzling, 
that  vears  might  pass  in  litigation  ere 
any  decision  could  be  come  to.     A  r&. 
served  ofier  came  at  thb  time  fix>in  &* 
Carew  O 'Moore,  to  settle  some  small 
annuity  on  mv  mother  if  she  would  Te> 
linquisn  all  claim  to  the  estate  in  his 
favour;  but Fagan hesitated  to  aoqpaint 
her  with  a  proposal  which  he  well  Knew 
she  would  reject,  and  the  veir  fact  of 
which  must  be  an  insult  to  her  feel- 
ings.    This  the   Grinder  commented 
on  in  a  letter  to  his  daughter,  while  he 
also  avowed  that  as  he  saw  no  proepeci 
of  anything  favourable  to  my  mother 
likely  to  issue  from  the  course  of  lawy 
he  must  press  upon  her  the  necesaty 
of  her  seeking  an  asylum  in  her  own 
country,  and  amongst  her  own  friendo, 
I  have  never  been  able  to  Ascertain 
why  my  mother  herself  did  not  at  onoe 
determine  on  returning  to  France  after 
my  father's  death.  Perhaps  the  altered 
drcumstances  of  her  fortune  deterred 
her.    There  might  have  been  reasons, 
perhaps,  on  the  score  of  her  birth.    My 
impression  is,   that  De  Gabriac  had 
quitted  the    Continent   overwhelmed 
with  debt,  and  dared  not  return  there, 
and  that  as  his  counsels  greatly  swayed 
her,  she  was  influenced  by  whatever 
arguments  he  adduced. 

00  little  was  my  mother  acquainted 
with  the  details  of'^her  altered  condition 
in  life,  that  she  still  believed  a  small 
but  secure  income  remained  to  her; 
and  it  was  onlv  by  a  few  lines  address- 
ed to  her,  and  enclosed  in  a  letter  to 
Polly,  that  she  was  at  length  brought 
to  see  tnat  she  was  actumly  without 
means  of  support  for  a  single  day,  and 
that  hitherto  she  had  been  a  dependent 
on  Fagan*s  kindness  for  a  home. 

1  believe  that  this  communication  was 
not  made  with  any  harshness  or  want 
of  feeling ;  on  the  contrar}',  that  it  was 
conveyed  with  whatever  delicacy  the 
writer  could  summon  to  so  ungracious 
a  task.  It  is  more  than  probable,  be- 
sides, that  Fagan  would  not  have  made 
it  at  all,  or  at  least  not  for  a  considera* 
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bk  tiine>  had  henotat  that  moment  been 
involved  in  an  angry  correspondence 
with  FoU/y  who  had  flatly  refused  to 
quit  my  mother>  and  return  home. 
Irritated  at  this,  and  driven  to  extremi. 
ties,  he  had  determined  in  this  last 
course  to  accomplish  his  object. 

My  mother  was  so  much  overwhelm- 
ed by  the  tidings,  that  she  thought  she 
could  not  have  understood  them  aright, 
and  hastened  to  Folly's  room,  with  the 
letter  in  her  hand— . 

**  Tell  me,"  cried  she,  "  what  this 
means  ?— 40  it  possible — can  it  be  true 
«»that  I  am  actually  a  begsar  ?" 

Folly  read  the  lines  with  a  flashing 
eye  and  heightened  colour,  but  never 
uttered  a  word. 

''Speak,  Folly,  dearest,  and  relieve 
me  of  this  terrible  fear,  if  yon  can," 
cried  my  mother,  passionately. 

''I  understand  what  this  means," 
said  Folly,  crushing  the  note  in  her 
hand ;  *'  this  is  a  question  that  requires 
explanation.  You  must  leave  it  to  me» 
111  go  up  to  town  this  evening,  and 
before  the  end  of  the  week  I'll  be  back 
with  you.  My  father  is  mistaken  ■ 
that's  all ;  and  you  have  misunderstood 
him  1" 

And^us  planning,  and  excusing, 
and  contradicting  herself,  she  at  last 
succeeded  in  i&ying  my  mother's 
fears,  and  assuring  her  that  it  was  a 
mere  misapprehension,  and  that  a  few 
days  would  suflice  to  rectify  it. 

My  mother  insisted  that  Polly  should 
not  travel  alone,  and  that  Gabriac 
should  be  her  companion— an  arrange- 
ment to  which  she  acceded  with  com* 
parative  ease  and  willingness.  Had 
Folly  Fagan  and  Gabriac  merely  met, 
as  people  meet  in  society,  with  no  other 
opportunities  of  knowmg  each  other 
than  are  presented  by  the  ordinary  in- 
tercourse with  the  world,  the  sreat 
likelihood  is,  that  they  ^oold  nave 
conceived  for  each  other  a  rooted  dis- 
like. There  was  scarcely  one  single 
subject  on  which  they  thougl\^  in  com- 
mon. They  diflered  in  ideas  of  country 
and  people.  Theur  tastes,  their  preju- 
dices, their  ambitions,  all  took  opposite 
directions ;  and  yet  such  is  the  eflect 
of  intimacv,  such  the  consequence  of 
daily,  hourly  communion,  that  each  not 
only  learned  to  tolerate,  but  even  to 
imbibe  some  of  the  notions  of  the  other ; 
and  an  imperceptible  compromise  was 
at  length  entered  into,  by  which  indi- 
viduahty  became  tempered  down,  and 
^ven  the  broad  traits  of  nationality  al- 


most efiaced.  The  Count  came  to  per- 
ceive,  that  what  he  had  at  first  regard- 
ed as  coarse  and  inelegant,  was  in  reality 
the  evidence  of  only  a  bold  and  vigo- 
rous spirit,  exulting  in  its  own  energv, 
and  confident  of  its  power ;  and  Folly 
began  to  recognise  that  remarkable 
truth,  that  a  coxcomb  need  not  neces- 
sarily l3e  a  coward,  and  that  the  most 
excessive  puppyism  can  consort  with 
even  a  chivau'ous  courage  and  daring. 
Of  these  qualities — ^the  very  first  in 
Folly's  estimation— Jie  had  given  seve- 
ral proofs  in  their  adventures  by  sea 
and  land,  and  under  circumstances,  too, 
where  the  very  novelty  of  the  peril  to 
be  surmounted  might  have  suggested 
some  fear. 

There  is  a  generous  impulse  usually 
to  exalt  in  our  esteem  those  whom  we 
had  once  held  cheaply,  when  on  nearer 
intimacy  we  discover  that  we  had 
wronged  them.  We  feel  as  if  there 
was  a  debt  of  reparation  due  to  them, 
and  that  we  are  unjust  till  we  have 
acquitted  it.  It  may  chance  that  now 
and  then  this  honourable  sentiment  may 
carry  us  beyond  reasonable  bounds, 
and  that  we  are  disposed  to  accord 
even  more  than  is  due  to  them. 

I  have  no  means  of  knowing  if  such 
were  the  case  here ;  I  can  but  surmise 
from  other  circumstances  the  causes 
which  were  in  operation.  It  is  enough, 
however,  if  I  state,  that  long  before 
Gabriac  had  passed  the  limit  of  admi- 
ration for  Folly,  she  had  conceived  for 
him  a  strong  sentiment  of  love ;  and 
while  he  was  merely  exerting  those  qua- 
lities which  are  amongst  the  common 
gifts  of  his  class  and  his  country,  she  was 
becoming  impressed  with  the  notion  of 
his  vast  superiority  to  aU  of  those  she 
had  ever  met  in  society.  It  must  be 
taken  into  account,  that  his  manner 
towards  her  evinced  a  degree  of  respect 
and  devotion  which,  though  not  over- 
passing the  usual  observance  of  good 
manners  in  France,  contrasted  very 
jgiYourably  with  the  kind  of  notice  be- 
stowed by  country  gentlemen  upon  "  the 
Grinder's  daughter."  Those  terrible 
traditions  of  exorbitant  interest,  those 
&tal  compacts  with  usury,  that  had  made 
Fagan's  name  so  dread  fuUy  notorious 
in  Ireland,  were  all  unknown  to  Ga- 
briac. He  only  saw  in  Folly  a  very 
handsome  girl,  of  a  far  more  than  com. 
mon  amount  of  intelligence,  and  with 
a  spirit  daringly  ambitious.  As  the 
favoured  friena  and  companion  of  his 
cousin,  he  took  it  for  granted  that  the 
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peculiar  customs  of  Ireland  admitted 
such  intimacies  between  those  socially 
unequal^  and  that  there  was  nothing 
strange  nor  unusual  in  seeing  her 
where  she  was.  He>  therefore,  paid  her 
eyery  attention  he  would  have  bestowed 
on  the  most  high-bom  damsel  of  his 
own  court.  He  exhibited  that  defe- 
rence which  his  own  language  denomi- 
nates homage ;  and  in  fact,  long  before 
he  had  touched  her  affections,  he  had 
flattered  her  pride  and  self-love  by  a 
courtesy  to  which  she  had  never,  in  all 
her  intercourse  with  the  world,  been 
habituated. 

Perhaps  my  reader  needs  not  one- 
half  of  the  explanation,  to  surmise  why 
two  young  |)eople— both  ^ood-looking, 
both  attractive,  and  both  idle — should, 
in  the  solitude  of  a  country  cottage, 
fall  in  love  with  each  other.  That 
they  did  so,  at  all  events — she  first,  and 
he  afterwards— is,  however,  the  fact ; 
and  now,  by  the  simple-hearted  ar- 
rangement of  my  poor  mother — ^whose 
thoughts  had  never  taken  in  such  a 
casualty — ^were  they  to  set  off  together 
as  fellow-travellers  for  Dublin.  So 
far,  indeed,  from  even  suspecting  such 
a  possibility,  it  was  only  a  few  days 
previously  that  she  had  been  deploring 
to  Polly  her  cousin's  fickleness  in 
breaking  off  his  proposed  marriage  in 
France,  on  the  mere  ground  that  his 
absence  must  necessarily  have  weak- 
ened the  ties  that  bound  him  to  his 
betrothed.  What  secret  hopes  the  re- 
velation may  have  suggested  to  Polly's 
mind,  is  matter  that  I  cannot  even 
speculate  on. 

It  was  with  a  heavy  heart  my  poor 
mother  saw  them  drive  from  the  door, 
and  came  back  to  sit  down  in  solitude 
beside  the  cradle  of  her  bab;^.  It  was 
a  dark  and  rainy  day  of  winter;  the 
beating  of  the  waves  against  the  rocky 
shore,  and  the  wailing  winds,  made  sad 
chorus  together ;  and  without,  as  well 
as  within,  all  was  cheerless  and  de- 
pressing.  Dark  and  gloomy  as  was 
the  landscape,  it  was  to  the  full  as 
bright  as  the  scene  within  her  own 
heart;  for  now  that  she  began  to  arrange 
facts  and  circumstances  together,and  to 
draw  inferences  from  them,  she  saw 
that  nothing  but  ruin  lay  before  her. 
The  very  expressions  of  Pagan's  letter, 
so  opposite  to  the  almost  submissive 
courtesy  of  former  times,  showed  her 
that  he  no  longer  hesitated  to  declare 
her  the  dependent  on  his  bounty. 
*'And  yet,"  cried  she,  aloud,  ^'are 


these  the  boasted  laws  of  Eng^land? 
Is  the  widow  left  to  starve  ?  —  is  the 
orphan  left  houseless,  except  some  for- 
roalitv  or  other  be  gone  through? 
To  whom  descends  the  heritage  of  the 
father,  while  the  son  is  still  living?" 
From  these  thoughts,  which  no  inge- 
nuity of  hers  could  pierce,  die  turrod 
to  others  not  less  depressing.  What 
had  become  of  all  those  who  onoe  called 
themselves  her  husband's  friends  ?  She, 
it  is  true,  had  herself  hved  estranged 
and  retired  from  the  world,  but  Walter 
was  everywhere  —  all  knew  him,  all 
professed  to  love  him.  Bitter  as  in- 
gratitude  will  ever  seem,  aU  its 
poignancy  is  nothing  compared  to  the 
smart  it  inflicts  when  practised  towards 
those  who  have  gone  from  us  for  ever ; 
we  feel  then  as  though  treachery  had 
been  added  to  the  wrons.  <*  Oh  1"  cried 
she,  in  her  anguish,  ''how  have  they 
repaid  Aim,  whose  heart  and  hand 
were  ever  open  to  them  ?"  A  flood  of 
recoUections,  lonjg  dammed  up  by  the 
habits  of  her  daily  life,  and  the  little 
cares  by  which  she  was  environed, 
now  swept  through  her  mind,  and  firom 
her  infancy  and  her  childhood,  in  aU 
its  luxurious  splendour,  to  her  present 
destitution,  each  passage  of  he^  exist- 
tence  seemed  revealed  before  her.  The 
solitude  of  the  lonely  cottage  suggest* 
inff  such  utter  desolation,  and  the 
wild  and  storm-lashed  scene  without 
adding  its  influence  to  her  depression, 
she  sat  for  some  time  still  and  un- 
moved, like  one  entranced ;  and  then 
springing  to  her  feet,  she  ruined  out 
into  tne  beating  rain,  glad  to  exchange 
the  conflict  of  the  storm  for  that  more 
terrible  war  that  waged  within  her. 

Like  one  flying  from  some  terrific 
enemy,  she  ran  with  all  her  speed  to. 
wards  the  shore.  The  sea  was  now 
breaking  over  the  rocks  with  tremen- 
dous force,  and  sending  vast  clouds  of 
spray  high  into  the  air,  while  whole 
sheets  offoam  were  wildly  tossed  about 
bv  the  wind.  Through  t£ese  she  strug- 
gled on ;  now  stumbling  or  falling,  as 
her  tender  feet  yielded  to  the  uuurp 
rocks,  till  she  reached  a  little  promon- 
tory over  the  sea,  on  which  the  waves 
struck  with  all  their  force ;  and  there, 
with  streaming  hair  and  dripping  gar- 
ments, she  sat  braving  the  hurricane 
and  in  a  wild  paroxysm  of  imagined 
heroism,  daring  Fortune  to  her  worst. 

Physical  ills  are  as  nothing  to  those 
that  make  the  heart  their  dwelling- 
place,  and  to  her  there  seemed  an  ua* 
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flpeakable  relief  in  the  thundering  crash 
of  the  stormy  as  compared  with  the 
desokte  silence  of  her  lonely  house. 

The  whole  of  that  day  saw  her  on 
the  self-same  spot ;  and  there  was  she 
discoTered  at  nightfall  by  some  fisher- 
men, propped  up  in  a  crevice  of  the 
rocky  out  cold  and  scarcely  conscious. 
They  all  knew  her  well,  and  with  the 
tenderest  care  they  carried  her  to  her 
cottage.  Even  before  they  reached  it 
her  mind  began  to  wander,  and  wild 
and  incoherent  words  dropped  from 
her.  That  same  night  she  was  seized 
with  fever ;  the  benevolent  but  simple 


people  about  her  knew  not  what  to  do ; 
the  nearest  medical  aid  was  many  miles 
off;  and  when  it  did  arrive,  on  the  foU 
lowing  morning,  the  malady  had  already 
attacked  the  brain. 

The  same  sad  short  series  of  events 
so  many  have  witnessed,  so  many  have 
stood  bv,  with  breaking  hearts,  now 
occurrea.  To  wild  delirium,  with 
all  its  terrible  excesses,  succeeded  the 
almost  more  dreadful  stupor ;  and  to 
that  again  the  brief  lucid  moment  of 
fast-ebbing  life;  and  then  came  the 
sleep  that  knows  no  waking — and  my 
motner  was  at  rest  I 
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I  MUST  now  ask  of  my  reader  to  clear 
at  a  bound  both  time  and  space,  and 
stand  beside  mo  some  years  later,  and 
in  a  foreign  land. 

The  scene  is  at  the  foot  of  the  Splu^n 
Alps,  in  a  little  village  begirt  with 
mountains,  every  crag  and  emmence  of 
which  is  surmounted  by  a  ruined  cas- 
tle. There  is  a  grandeur  and  solem« 
nity  in  the  whole  landscape,  not  alone 
from  its  vast  proportions,  but  from  the 
character  of  mipregnability  suggested 
by  those  fastnesses  and  the  grey  sod-co- 
loured tint  of  hill  and  verdure  around. 

There  is  barely  space  for  the  village 
in  the  narrow  glen,  which  is  traversed 
by  two  streams— theone,  yellow,  turbid, 
and  sluggish;  the  other,  sparkliug, 
bright,  and  impetuous.  These  are  the 
Bhmes,  which,  uniting  below  the  vil- 
lage of  Reichenau,  form  that  noble 
river,  whose  vine-clad  cliffs  and  castled 
crags  are  lyrical  in  every  land  of  Eu- 
rope. 

I  scarcely  know  a  spot  through- 
out the  whole  Continent  more  typical 
of  isolation  and  retirement  than  this. 
There  is  no  entrance  to  it  from  the  north, 
save  by  a  wooden  bridge  over  the  tor- 
rent ;  towards  the  souui  it  is  only  ac- 
cessible by  the  winding  zig-zag  of  the 
'<  Via  Mala ;"  east  and  westward,  rise 
gigantic  mountains  untraversed  by  even 
the  chamois-hunter,  and  yet  there  is  no 
appearance  of  that  poverty  and  desti- 
tution BO  usually  observable  in  remote 
and  unvisited  tracts.  Many  of  the 
houses  are  laige  and  substantially  built, 
some  evinceaUttle  architectural  preten- 
sion, in  the  way  of  ornament,  and  one 
whidi  occupies  a  little  terrace  above  the 


river,  has  somewhat  the  air  of  a  cha» 
teau,  and  in  its  windowed  roof  and 
moated  gardens  shows  that  it  aspired 
to  the  proud  distinction  of  a  seignorial 
residence. 

It  might  be  difficult  to  ascertain  how 
an  edifice  of  this  size  and  pretension 
came  to  be  built  in  such  a  place ;  at  the 
time  I  speak  of,  it  was  a  school,  and 
a  modest-looking  little  board  affixed 
to  a  pear-tree  at  the  gate,  announced 
<'  The  Academy  of  M.  Jost."  In  my 
boyish  eyes,  this  chateau,  its  esplanade 
above  Uie  stream,  the  views  it  em- 
braced, and  the  wild,  luxuriant  orchard 
by  which  it  was  begirt,  comprised  an 
amount  of  magnificence  and  beautv, 
such  as  no  stretch  of  imagination  could 
surpass.  In  respect  to  its  picturesque 
site,  my  error  was  probably  not  great ; 
the  mountain  scene,  in  all  its  vari^  tints 
of  season  and  sunlight,  is  still  before 
me,  nor  can  I  remember  one  whose  im- 
pression is  more  pleasing. 

The  chateau,  for  so  it  was  called, 
lost  nothing  in  my  estimation  hj  any 
familiarity  with  its  details.  I  only 
knew  of  we  lar^  schooLroom  with  its 
three  windows  that  opened  on  the  ter- 
race, the  smaller  chamber  where  the 
classical  teacher  held  his  more  select 
audience,  and  a  little  den,  fitted  up  with 
cases  of  minerals,  insects,  and  stuffed 
birds,  which  was  denominated  M. 
Jost's  cabinet,  and  where  that  worthy 
man  sat,  weeks,  months,  I  believe 
^ears  long,miscroscope  in  eye,  examin- 
ing the  intricate  anatomy  of  beetles,  or 
poring  over  some  singular  provisions 
m  the  eyelids  of  moths.  Save  when 
**  brought  up  "  for  punishment,  we 
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rarely  saw  him.  Entirely  engrossed 
"with  his  own  pursuits^  he  seldom  be- 
stowed a  thought  upon  us  ;  and  when, 
by  any  untoward  incident,  such  as 
I  have  alluded  to,  we  were  thrust  into 
his  notice,  the  presence  of  a  strange- 
looking  butterfly — a  brilliant,  dragon- 
moth — a  spider  eycn,would  becertain  to 
divert  his  thoughts  into  a  new  channel, 
and  ourselves  and  our  derelictions  be 
utterly  forgotten.  Need  I  say^  that 
no  culprit  ever  appeared  in  the  dock 
without  some  such  recommendation  to 
mercy,  nor  was  there  one  of  us  ever 
unprepared  with  some  specimen  of 
the  insect  tribe,  ready  to  be  produced 
at  any  moment  of  emergency  ? 

It  is  but  fair  to  say,  that  the  other 
masters  —  there  were  but  two — were 
singularly  forbearing  and  indulgent. 
M.  Gervois,  who  "taught"  the  little 
boys, was  a  quaint-looking,  venerable  old 
gentleman,  with  a  queue,  and  who  wore 
on  fete-days  a  ribbon  in  his  button, 
hole.  He  was,  it  was  said,  originally 
a  French  noble  of  large  fortune,  but 
who  had  lost  everything  by  the  extra- 
vagance of  an  only  son,  and  had  sought 
out,  in  voluntary  exile,  this  remote 
spot  to  end  his  days  in.  His  manners 
were  always  marked  with  a  tinge  of 
proud  reserve  which  none  ever  in- 
fringed upon,  nor,  out  of  school-hours, 
did  any  one  ever  presume  to  obtrude 
upon  his  retirement. 

The  classical  teacher  was  a  foreigner, 
we  knew  not  of  what  nation ;  we  called 
him  sometimes  a  Pole,  now  a  Spaniard, 
now  an  Irishman — for  all  these  nation- 
alities only  to  us  expressed  distant  and 
unknown  lands.  He  was  small,  al- 
most to  dwarfishness,  and  uniformly 
dressed  in  a  suit  of  peculiarly-coloured 
brown  cloth  ;  his  age  might  have  been 
fifty,  sixty,  or  even  more,  for  there 
was  little  means  of  deciphering  the 
work  of  time  in  a  face  sad  and  care- 
worn, but  yet  unwrinkled,  and  where 
sorrow  had  set  its  seal  in  early  life,  but 
without  having  worn  the  impress  any 
deeper  by  time.  Large  spectacles  of 
blue  glass  concealed  his  eyes,  of  which  i 
the  story  ran,  one  was  sightless ;  and  his 
manner  was  uniformly  quiet  and  pa- 
tient— extending  to  every  one  the  ut- 
most limit  of  foroearance,  and  accept- 
ing the  slightest  efforts  to  learn  as  evi- 
dences of  a  noble  ambition.  To  my- 
self he  was  more  than  eenerous— no 
was  truly  and  deeply  afiectionate.  I 
was  too  young  to  oe  one  of  his  class, 
but  he  came  for  me  each  moniing  to 


fetch  me  to  the  school,  for  I  £d  not 
live  at  the  Ghatean,  but  at  a  MnflBi 
two-storied  house  abutting  agaiast 
the  base  of  the  mountain.  There  we 
lived ;  and,  now,  let  me  explain  who 
ire  were. 

But  a  peep  within  our  humble  sit. 
ting-room  will  save  both  of  ns  mudi 
time.  I  have  called  it  humble— I  might 
have  used  a  stronger  word,  for  it  was 
poor  almost  to  destitadon.  The  wood- 
en  chairs  and  table ;  the  tiled  floor ; 
the  hearth,  on  which  some  soaked 
branches  of  larch  are  smoking ;  the 
curtainless  window,  as  well  as  the  ntter 
absence  of  even  the  very  cheapest  ap- 
pliances of  comfort,  all  show  indigence. 
While  a  glance  at  the  worn  form  and 
hollow  cheek  of  her  who  now  bends 
over  the  embroidery.frame*  attests 
that  actual  want  of  sustenance  is  there 
written.  Haggard  and  thin  as  the 
features  are,  it  needs  no  effort  to  be- 
lieve that  they  once  constituted  beauty 
of  a  high  order.  The  eyei  now  sunken 
and  almost  colourless,  was  once  flash- 
ing  in  its  brilliancy ;  and  that  lip*  in- 
drawn and  livid,  was  full  and  rounded 
like  that  of  a  Grecian  statue.  Even 
yet,  amidst  all  the  disfigurement  of  a 
coarse  dress,  the  form  is  graceful*  and 
every  motion  and  gesture  indicate  a 
culture  that  must  have  been  imbibed 
in  a  very  different  sphere. 

How  I  have  her  before  me  at  this 
instant,  as,  hearing  my  childish  foot- 
step at  the  door,  she  pulls  the  steine  to 
admit  me,  and  then  turning  from  her 
frame,  kneels  down  to  kiss  me.  Mon- 
sieur Joseph,  for  so  is  the  Latin  mas- 
ter called,  stands  just  within  the  door- 
way, as  if  wfuting  to  be  invited  to 
come  farther. 

''  And  how  has  he  been  to-day-— a 
good  boy  ?**  asks  she. 

M.  Joseph  Smiles,  and  nods  his 
head. 

**  I*m  glad  of  it ;  Jasper  will  always 
behave  well.  He  will  Imow  that  to  oo 
Tneht  is  a  du^,  and  a  duty  Ailfilled  is 
a  blessing.  What  says  M.  Gervois — 
is  he  content  too  ?** 

'*  Quite  so,"  I  reply.  He  said  I 
knew  my  hymn  perfectly ;  and  that  if 
I  learned  the  two  pa^  that  he  showed 
me,  off  by  heart,  1  should  be  mads 
"elite"  of  my  class. 

*•  And  what  will  that  be  ?•' 

"I  shall  be  above  them  all,  and 
they  must  salute  me  when  we  meet  out 
of  school*  and  in  play  hours.** 

*'  Let  them  do  so  in  amotion,  but 
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not  for  coercion,  Jasper;  he  who  is 
cleverer  than  his  fellows  ought  to  be 
humbler,  if  he  would  be  as  happy." 

*•  Quite  true,  Polly;  quite  true: 
you  never  said  anything  more  just. 
The  conscious  power  of  intellect  tells 
its  possessor  of  his  weakness  as  well  as 
of  his  strength.  Jasper,  my  child,  be 
humble." 

"But  when  I  said  humble,"  broke 
in  he  again,  ''  I  meant  in  self-esteem, 
for  there  is  «  kind  of  pride  that  sus- 
tains  and  elevates  us." 

Mon.  Joseph  only  sighed  gently,  but 
nover  spoke. 

After  a  few  words  like  these;  I  was 
usually  dismissed  to  my  play-room,  a 
little  comer  eked  out  of  nn  old  tower 
which  had  Been  accidently  joined  to 
the  house  after  it  was  built ;  but  which 
to  me  was  a  boon  unspeakable,  for 
it  was  all  my  own;  but  can  I  revel  in 
the  delight  of  that  isolation  which  each 
aflemoon  saw  me  enjoy  ?  I  would 
briefly  tell  my  reader,  if  so  be  that  he 
need  the  information,  that  she  who  in 
that  worn  attire  bends  over  her  task,  is 
Folly  Fagan,  and  that  Mon.  Joseph  is 
no  other  than  her  old  acquaintance  Joe 
Raoer  I 

De  (rabriac  had  married  Polly  se- 
cretly, Joe  Raper  alone  being  admitted 
to  their  confidence.  For  months  long 
they  had  watched  for  some  favourable 
opportunity  of  breaking  the  event  to 
the  old  mail ;  and  at  last,  worn  out  by 
care  and  anxiety,  Polly  could  refrain 
no  longer,  but  made  the  avowal  her- 
self, and,  in  a  few  brief  words,  told  her 
fault  and  her  sorrow. 

The  Grinder  heard  her  with  the 
stern  impassiveness  that  he  ever  could 
summon  in  any  dread  emergency.  He 
had  that  species  of  courage  that  can 
surmount  every  peril,  only  let  its  full 
extent  be  known ;  and  although  it  was 
true  that  the  announcement  of  the 
loss  of  all  he  was  worth  in  the  world 
would  have  been  lighter  tidings  than 
those  he  now  listened  to,  he  heard  her 
to  the  end  without  interruption.  There 
was  that  in  his  calm,  cold  face,  which 
smote  her  to  the  very  heart — the  very 
way  he  drew  back  his  hand,  as  she 
tried  to  grasp  it  in  her  own,  was  a 
shock  to  her;  and,  ere  she  finished  her 
sad  story,  her  voice  was  broken,  and 
her  lips  tremulous. 

Terrible  conflict  was  it  between  fa- 
ther and  child  1  between  two  natures, 
each  proud  as  the  other — each,  bold, 
Btem,  and  unforgiving  I 


'<  The  date  of  this  event  ?"  asked  he, 
as  she  concluded. 

"  The  ninth  of  October." 

"Where?" 

"  At  a  chapel  in  Cullenswood-ave- 
nue. 

'*  Who  witnessed  it  ?" 

"Raper." 

"  Any  other  ?" 

«  No  other." 

"  The  ninth  of  October  fell  on  a 
Tuesday:  it  was  then,  or  the  day 
after,  that  I  gave  you  a  diamond  clasp, 
a  present." 

"It  was." 

**  Who  performed  this  ceremony  ?" 

"  A  priest,  but  1  am  not  at  liberty 
to  tell  his  name ;  at  least,  without  the 
assurance  of  your  forgiveness." 

"  Then  do  not  tell  it  I  The  man  is 
still  living?" 

"  I  believe  so." 

"And  your  husband  —  where  is 
he?" 

*'In  the  city.  He  is  waiting  but 
to  be  received  by  you  ere  he  return  to 
France  to  arrange  his  afiairs  in  Uiat 
country." 

"  He  need  not  long  delay  his  depar- 
ture, then — tell  him  so." 

"  You  forgive  us,  then  ?"  cried  she, 
almost  bursting  with  gratitude. 

"  No !— never  1" 

"  Not  forgive  us ! — ^not  acknowledge 
usl" 

"  Never !  never  I"  reiterated  he, 
with  a  thick  utterance,  that  sounded 
like  the  very  concentration  of  passion. 
The  words  seemed  to  have  a  spell  in 
them  to  conjure  up  a  feeling  m  her 
who  heard  as  deeply  powerful  as  in  him 
who  spoke  them. 

"  Am  I  no  longer  your  daughter, 
sir?"  asked  she,  rising  and  drawing 
herself  to  her  full  height  before  him. 

"  You  are  a  countess,  madam,"  said 
he,  with  a  scornful  irony ;  "  I  am  but 
an  humble  man,  of  obscure  station  and 
low  habits.  I  know  nothing  of  nobi- 
lity, nor  of  its  ways." 

"  I  ask  again,  do  you  disown  me  ?" 
said  she,  with  a  voice  as  calm  and  col- 
lected as  his  own. 

"For  ever,  and  ever,"  said  he, waving 
his  hand,  as  though  the  gesture  was  to 
be  one  of  adieu.  "You  are  mine  no 
longer,  you  had  ceased  to  be  so  ere  I 
knew  it.  Go  to  your  home,  if  you 
have  one;  here  you  are  but  an  in- 
truder— ^unasked,  unwished  for  1" 

"Bitter  words  to  part  with  I  but 
hear  me,  sir*    He  who  has  joined  his 
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lot  to  mine  should  not  pay  the  penalty 
of  my  fault.  Against  him  you  can 
bear  no  malice.  He,  at  least,  does 
not  merit  the  reproach  you  have  cast 
on  me»  Will  you  see  him  —  may  he 
speak  with  you  V* 

*'  Whenever  he  pleases— provided  it 
be  but  once.  I  will  not  be  impor- 
tuned." 

"  You  will  bear  in  mind,  sir,  that  he 
is  a  man  of  birth  and  station,  and  that 
to  his  ears  words  of  insult  are  a 
stranger.*' 

*'  I  will  treat  him  with  all  the  defe- 
rence I  owe  to  his  rank,  and  to  the  part 
he  has  performed  towards  myself,"  said 
Fagan,  slowly. 

''It  were,  perhaps,  better  then  that 
you  should  not  meet  ?*' 

"  It  were,  perhaps*  better  so  1" 

"  Good-bye,  sir.  I  have  no  more  to 
say." 

"  Good-bye,  madam.  Tell  Baper  I 
want  to  speak  to  him  as  you  pass  out." 

With  Raper  the  interview  was 
briefer  still.  Fagan  drilv  informed  his 
old  follower  that  he  no  longer  needed 
his  services.  And  although  Joe  heard 
the  words  as  a  criminal  might  have 
listened  to  those  of  his  last  sentence, 
ho  never  uttered  a  syllable.  Fagan 
was  brief,    though   bitter.     He  re. 

E reached  him  with  the  long  jean  he 
ad  sheltered  him  beneath  his  roof, 
and  reviled  him  for  ingratitude !  He 
spoke  of  him  as  one  who  had  eaten 
tne  bread  of  idleness,  and  repaid  an 
existence  of  ease  by  treachery.  Once, 
and  only  once,  did  the  insulting  lan- 
guage he  lavished  on  him  seem  to 
sting  him  beyond  father  endurance. 
It  was  when  Fagan  said— 

'<  You  think  me  in  your  power,  sir ; 
you  fancy  that  amid  that  mass  of  rub- 
bish and  confusion  my  affairs  have 
been  involved  in,  that  you  alone  can 
be  the  guide.  But  I  tell  you  here 
now,  that  were  it  even  so,  I'd  rather 
heap  them  on  the  fire,  and  stand  forth 
a  beggar  to  the  world,  than  harbour 
withm  my  doors  a  man  like  you  1" 

The  struggle  that  it  cost  poor  Joe 
to  hear  this,  without  reply,  was  great; 
but  a  sense  of  the  deference  that 
throughout  a  long  life  he  had  ever 
rendered  to  his  master,  overpowered 
all  considerations  of  self.  He,  indeed, 
felt  that  he  had  been  wronged;  he 
knew  all  the  iniustice  of  the  reproach  $ 
but  he  also  bethought  him  of  the 
many  years  in  which  that  house  had 
been  his  home^  and  that  hearth  his 


own.    He  was  not  one  to  remember 
what  he  had  rendered  in  return,  nor 
think  of  the  long  existence  of  toil  hj 
which  he  had  earned  his  UveUhood. 
The  settled  humility,  which  was  the 
basis  of  his  whole  character,  made  him 
esteem  himself  as  one  whoae  statioa 
excluded  all  thought  of  thoae  rdatioos 
that  exist  between  members  of  the 
same  community;  and  that  his  con- 
duct should  be  arraigned  argued  that 
his   acts  possessed  a  degree  of  im- 
portance he  had  never  attributed  io 
them. 

He  heard  Fagan,  therefore,  through- 
out, without  any  dSTort  at  reply ;  and, 
heaving  a  faint  sigh,  withdrew. 

I  have  no  means  of  knowing  h<nr 
Gabriac  behaved  in  this  trying  emer- 
gency.  All  that  I  have  heard  came 
mm  Raper ;  and  poor  Joe  was  neither 
shrewd  in  his  observation  of  character, 
nor  quick  to  appreciate  motivea.  The 
Count  decided  at  once  on  a  retnni  to 
the  Continent ;  perhaps  he  thought 
there  might  arise  some  chanoe  of  re- 
conciliation with  the  father,  if  Polly, 
for  a  time  at  least,  were  withdrawn  from 
his  sight — perhaps,  too,  some  hofM 
there  might  be  of  arrangement  of  his 
own  afiairs.  Raper  was  also  to  accom- 
pany them,  in  the  prospect  of  finding 
some  clerkship  in  an  office,  or  aome  em- 
ployment in  a  mercantile  house  abroad, 
where  his  knowledge  of  languages 
might  be  available.  At  aH  events,  his 
protection  and  companionship  woold 
be  useful  to  FoUv,  whenever  the  Count 
would  be  compelled  to  absent  himself 
from  home ;  and  lastly,  the  funds  for 
the  enterprise  were  all  supplied  by 
Joe,  who  contributed  something  under 
four  hundred  pounds,  the  saidngs  of  a 
whole  life  of  labour! 

As  for  Polly,  to  the  humblest  orna- 
ment she  had  ever  worn,  to  the  mean- 
est gift  she  had  received  in  childhood^ 
she  left  all  behind  her.  Her  jewels 
were  worth  some  thousands — ^hcr  ward- 
robe was  even  splendid ;  but  she  went 
forth  without  a  gem,  and  with  barely 
what  sufficed  her  in  dress. 

''  And  what  is  this?"  said  the  Conn^ 
half  disdainfully  touching  with  his  foot 
what  seemed  to  be  an  oblong  basket  of 
coloured  straw. 

''Poor  Josephine's  baby!'*  said 
Polly,  with  eyes  swimming  in  tears. 

"And  is  he,  is  she — whidiever  it  he 
—to  form  one  of  the  party?*'  asked 
he,  angrily. 

**  Can  you  ask  it,  Emile  ?    You  n* 
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member  the  last  words  she  ever  spoke 
to  us,  on  the  morning  we  leflb  the  Kil- 
leries." 

**  That  unlucky  journey  !*•  muttered 
he ;  but  fortunately  not  loud  enough 
for  her  to  catch  the  words. 

"  The  little  fellow  will  soon  be  able 
to  walk,  and  to  mutter  some  words  ;  he 
will  be  company  for  me  when  you  are 
away  I"  said  she,  sorrowfully. 

"  L'Ami  Joseph  ought  to  fill  up  that 
▼Old,"  said  De  Gabriac,  laughing. 
**  I  think  myself  the  very  paragon  of 
husbands  to  accede  to  the  arrange- 
ment \" 


Strange  words  were  these  for  her  to 
hear — ^nor,  indeed,  could  she  penetrate 
their  meaning ;  but  Folly's  cares  at  that 
moment  gave  little  time  for  thought, 
for  every  detail  of  preparation  was  left 
to  her,  Raper,  it  is  true,  did  hb 
utmost  to  aid  her,  but  already  De 
Gabriac  had  assumed  a  manner  of 
superiority  and  command  towards  Joe» 
which  greatly  embarrassed  Polly,  and 
compel^d  her  to  use  every  means  of 
keeping  them  apart. 

Thus  were  they  started  on  the  sea  of 
life  -^  does  it  need  much  foresight  to 
predict  the  voyage  ^ 


THOMAS   MOORE.* 


We  have  seldom  met  a  book  which 
presented  such  difficulties  to  a  re- 
viewer as  these  new  volumes  of  Moore. 
The  interest  is  not  sustiiined  as  in  the 
former  scries  of  Lord  John  Russell's 
work,  by  a  memoir,  or  by  letters,  in 
which  Moore  is  the  single  object 
brought  before  the  mind.  AVe  have 
not  here  the  sort  of  revelation,  which 
has  for  every  one  its  charm,  of  the  mys- 
terious processes,  by  which,  as  far  as  he 
himself  is  conscious  of  them,  a  poet's 
mind  is  built  up — ^whether  in  solitude 
or  in  society — whether  thought  of  in 
the  circle  of  his  family  and  immediate 
friends,  or  in  the  bustle  of  busy  life  and 
its  interruptions.  We  should  wish  to 
be  able  to  place  the  poet  before  us  as 
the  central,  almost  as  the  single  object 
of  contemplation;  all  around  him-, 
whether  much  or  little — whether  calm 
or  agitated,  having  its  importance  for 
us  from  its  felt  relation  to  him.  What- 
ever variety  of  circumstance  may  be 
brought  before  us,  we  demand,  with 
more  rigour  from  the  biographer  than 
from  the  dramatist,  something  of 
unity  on  which  the  mind  may  rest. 
To  render  a  narrative  even  intel- 
ligible, its  incidents  must  be  subor- 
dinated to  some  law  —  there  must  be 
some  actual,  or  some  imagined  pur- 
pose. The  persons  and  characters 
brought  before  us  must  be  such  as  we 
can  understand  —  must  be  grouped 
together,  if  it  were  but  to  aid  the  me- 


mory ;  must  have  some  bearing  on  the 
main  subject  of  our  thoughtl-in  this 
case  the  poet  himself— else  they  soon 
fade  away  into  utter  blankness,  what- 
ever their  momentary  brilliancy  may 
be.  We  feel  it  to  be  our  own  defect 
of  imagination  which  renders  us  un- 
able  to  regard  as  in  one  picture,  and 
as  the  adjuncts  of  one  central  figure, 
the  almost  infinite  variety  of  persons, 
whose  names  are  not  absolutely  unfa- 
miliar, though  no  associations  are 
united  with  them  in  our  mind.  Moore's 
diary,  though  pretty  regularly  kept, 
was  but  the  jotting  down  each  day  such 
memoranda  of  each  day's  incidents  aa 
fell  in  with  the  works  he  was  at  the  mo- 
ment projecting,  or  as  might  be  after- 
wards worked  into  some  narrative  of 
his  life.  For  instance,  in  the  part  of 
the  diary  of  which  we  gave  an  account 
in  January  la«t,t  we  nnd  a  good  deal 
of  the  material  which  re-appeared,  not 
without  much  essential  change,  in  the 
life  of  Sheridan ;  and  a  good  deal  also, 
which  supplied  the  more  finished  nar. 
rative  of  the  period  of  his  own  life  to 
which  it  related,in  the  prefaces  to  the  dif- 
ferent sections  of  his  collected  'works. 
The  portion  at  present  brought  before 
the  public  gives  his  diary  from  August, 
1819,  to  October,  1825,  six  years  of 
life — from  40  to  46.  His  mind  was  in 
its  fullest  vigour;  but  from  circum- 
stances connected  with  Lis  sources  of 
income,  at  all  times  precarious,  and  now 
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rendered  difficult  bv  debt  —  our  poet 
being  compelled  to  labour^  not  alone  to 
support  Lis  family,  but  to  extricate 
himself  from  difficulties — the  task. work 
in  which  he  was  engaged  was  not  al- 
ways of  the  most  genial  kind.  We 
have  no  thought  of  following  Moore 
through  the  Slough  of  Despond,  which 
Irish  politics  are  and  ever  have 
been.  How  far  we  may  agree,  or  how 
far  we  may  differ  from  him  on  these 
matters,  must  be  a  subject  wholly  un- 
important  to  our  readers  ;  at  all  events, 
such  subjects  are  discussed  more  plea* 
santly  without  the  kind  of  disquisition 
into  which  Moore's  prose  works  would, 
if  we  did  not,  as  far  as  we  can,  avoid 
the  topic,  necessarily  lead  us. 

Moore's  plans  were  wholly  unfixed, 
by  the  pecuniary  embarrassments  of 
which  we  gave  an  account  in  our 
number  for  January  last.  To  avoid 
law  processes,  affecting  his  personal  li- 
berty,  while  his  affairs  were  in  a  course 
of  arrangement,  it  was  necessary  that 
be  should  reside  at  safe  distance  from 
the  Scilla  and  more  fearful  Charybdis 
of  the  Chancery  and  the  Admiralty, 
whose  dogs  were  beginning  to  bark 
loud  and  long.  Holyrood  House  was 
thought  of:  a  poet  might,  it  was 
thought,  find  a  place  of  resting  there;  it 
was  safe  from  the  visits  of  the  process- 
server,  but  it  had  its  own  inconve* 
niencies.  Moore  had  letters  from  learn, 
^d  professors,  saying  how  pleasant  a  per* 
son  he  was,  and  how  glad  they  should 
be  of  his  arrival  amongst  them.  Moore 
was,  no  doubt,  a  pleasant  person,  but 
so  were  not  they.  What  was  good  in 
each  was  not  of  a  kind  that  could 
be  expected  well  to  assimilate,  find  we 
are  not  sorry  that  Moore  did  not  cross 
the  Border.  . 

The  autumn  of  1819  was  passed  on 
the  Continent.  The  entries  in  Moore's 
journal,  of  the  latter  days  of  August 
of  that  year,  mention  his  preparations 
for  departure,  and  early  in  September 
we  have  the  following  entries  :—. 

»*  Saturday,  4th.  Set  off  with  Lord 
John  Russell  in  his  carriage,  at  seven; 
breakfasted,  and  arrived  at  Dover  to  dinner 
at  seven  o'clock;  the  journey  very  agree^ 
able.  Lord  John  mild  and  sensible;  took 
off  Talma  very  well.  Mentioned  Buona- 
parte having  instructed  Talma  in  the  part 
of  Nero ;  correcting  him  for  being  in  such 
a  bustle  in  giving  liis  orders,  and  telling  liim 
that  they  ought  to  be  given  calmly,  as  com* 
Ing  from  a  person  used  to  sovereignty.  Told 
me  an  epigram  of  Lord  Holland's,  on  one  of 


the  two  candidatw  for  Bedfordshire  sayiag 
in  his  address,  that  the  memory  of  his  8tnig<- 
gle  would  exist  to  the  end  of  time : — 

•*«  Wlien  thi«  earth  to  the  vork  of  dertraetioB  AaU 
bend. 
And  the  fieasons  be  ccMlng  to  roll. 
How  surprised  wiU  oldTtme  be  to  aee,  at  hit  endi 
The  state  of  the  Bedfordshire  poU  !* 

"  We  mentioned  several  jcnx  cTeMprU  rf 
this  kind :  *  Why  did  you  kick  me  down 
stairs  ?*  Dr.  Johnson's  *  Come,  my  lad,  and 
drink  some  beer ;'  and  I  quoted  the  follow- 
ing on  Cesar  Coldougb's  taking  boat  ai 
Luggelaw  to  follow  the  hounds : — 


ti  t 


Casarem  rehis  et  fhrtun 


**  *  Vrhen  meaner  souls  the  tempest  struck  with  uwt^ 
Undaunted  Colclongh  crocs'd  at  ItUggelmM  i 
And  said  to  boatmen,  shirering  in  tbeir  j%^ 
You  carry  Cssiar  and  his— saddle  bmgBl* 

**  Talked  a  good  deal  of  politics:  Lord 
John  much  more  moderate  in  bia  oppositioa 
than  the  duke  and  Lord  Tavistock.  The 
duke  and  duchess  arrived  about  an  hour  or 
two  after  us :  drank  tea  with  them. 

"5th.  Breakfasted  with  the  duke  and 
duchess,  and  sailed  at  ten :  rough  but  quick 
passage.  Got  to  Calais  at  one.  Woolriche, 
who  goes  as  the  duke's  physician,  made  one 
of  the  party.  All  dined  together  at  Qoillac'js 
and  in  the  evening  Woolriche  and  I  went  to 
the  Spectacle, 

"6th.     Breakfasted  with  the  duke  and 
duchess,  and  took  leave  of  them :  tbey  are 
going  for  the  Rhine.     Woolriche  very  sorry 
I  was  not  going  on  with  them ;  and  Lord 
John  told  me  afterwards  that  the  duchefS 
said  she  *  wished  they  had  some  one  with 
them,  like  Mr.  Moore,  to  be  agreeable  when 
they  got  to  their  inn  in  the  evening.'    A 
good  dial  of  conversation  on  the  way.     By- 
the-bye,  the  duke  mentioned  at  breakfast  a 
good  story  Sheridan  used  to  tell  of  one  of  his 
oonstitnents  (I  believe)  saying  to  him,  *  Ob, 
sir,  things  cannot  go  on  in  this  way ;  thert 
must  be  A  reform  ;  we,  poor  electors,  are  not 
paid  properly  at  alL'     Lord  John  mentioned 
Mr.  Fox's  speech  on  the  scrutiny  as  full  of 
legal  knowledge  and  argument.      A  good 
mot  (of  Madame  de  Coigny's,  I    believe) 
about  some  woman  who  had  red  hair  and  all 
its  attendant  ill  consequences,  and  of  whom 
some  one  said  that  she  was  very  virtuous :  Qui, 
die  est  comme  Sanuorij  eUe  a  toutfi  tes  force* 
dans  sea  cheveux,     Madame  de  Coigny  has  a 
very  bad  voice  ;  she  said  once,  Je  ra*at  yu^mne 
voix  contre  moi — c^est  la  mimne,      Loached 
at  Breteoil,  where  were  two  very  pretty  giris. 
Got  on  to  Abbeville,  where  wo  slept. 

"  7th.  Breakfasted  at  a  wretched  houne 
at  Picquigny :  arrived  at  ChautiQy  lefors 
eight  in  ttie  evening,  where  we  dined.  Lord 
John  talks  of  staying  a  fortnight  at  Paris, 
having  to  consult  Barillon*s  papers  for  a  se- 
cond edition  of  liis  '  Life  of  Lord  Kn^sell' 
Ilauterive,  who  has  the  care  of  these  papers, 
was  very  uncivil  to  him  on  a  former  occaaioQ 
when  he  applied  for  a  sight  of  them.    The 
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same  person  refofled  to  let  Mackintosh  see 
some  papers  for  his  history,  and  afterwards 
boasted  to  the  Dake  of  Wellington  of  his 
having  done  so.  Upon  the  duke  replying 
that  he  thought  Mackintosh  might  have  been 
allowed  to  see  them,  this  fellow  said,  i/ou, 
milord^  il  la  ecrire  une  histoire  Whig^  et  moi 
je  tuis  Monarchique^  et  vow  aussi.  Lord 
John  will,  after  a  fortnight's  stay,  take  me 
over  the  Alps ;  but  he  goes  by  Mont  Cenis, 
on  his  way  to  Genoa,  so  that  I  shall  lose  the 
sight  of  the  Simplon,  which  will  be  impaS' 
sable  on  my  return.     Slept  at  Chantilly. 

*'  8th.  Arrived  at  Paris  between  two  and 
three  o'clock :  went  to  the  Hotel  Breteuil, 
and  took  the  same  rooms  Rogers  and  I  were 
in  two  years  ago,  with  the  addition  of  an- 
other bedroom,  for  which,  between  us,  we  pay 
eight  napoleons  a-week.  Dined  at  Beau- 
villiera',  and  went  in  the  evening  to  the 
Opera ;  Fernando  Cortez^  by  Spontini :  ad- 
mirable music.  The  ballet,  La  Servante 
Justifiee.  Had  met  in  walking  before  din- 
ner Lord  RanclifTe,  Lord  Auckland,  Ward, 
Lady  Granard,  and  some  other  acquaint- 
ances. Ward  walked  for  some  time  with 
OS  hi  the  Tnilleries,  and  pumped  up  some 
clever  things,  but  the  effort  was  too  visible. 
Eat  ice  at  the  Mille  Colonnes  after  the  opera." 
—Vol.  iii.  pp.  4-7. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  give  much 
of  this  journal.  It  must  be  read,  not 
abridged;  it  will  not  do  to  tell  how 
great  men  said  cleverer  things  than 
could  be  expected  from  them.  Like 
the  poems  of  shoemakers  and  tailors^ 
many  of  the  bon  mots  recorded  are 
good,  considering  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case ;  many  deserve  record,  but 
have  already  been  recorded  by  the  im- 
mortal Joe  Miller,  and  should  have 
been  omitted  altogether  if  the  diary 
lias  suffered  any  curtailment  in  the 
bands  of  the  editor.  Many,  however, 
are  brilliant  and  new.  We  are  told  of 
Lord  John  mentioning  that  Sydney 
Smith  told  him  he  had  an  intention 
once  of  writing  a  book  of  maxims, 
but  never  got  farther  than  the  follow- 
ing— "  That  generally  towards  the  age 
of  forty,  women  get  tired  of  being  vir- 
tuous, and  men  of  being  honest  '* : — 

**  14th.  Lord  John  mentioned  that  Lord 
Holland  once  kept  a  journal  for  a  week  of 
the  conversations  at  Holland  House,  and 
that  he  reads  it  himself  with  much  effect, 
being  such  an  excellent  mimic.  G rattan  was 
a  principal  person  in  the  conversations. 
Buonaparte  said  to  one  of  his  servile  flat- 
terers, who  was  proposing  to  him  a  plan  for 
remftdelling  the  institnte,  Laissons,  au  moine, 
ia  RepubUque  det  lettres.  Dined  at  the  Cad- 
ran  Bleo,  and  went  afterwards  to  the  Ambt- 
gu  Comique  to  see  the  *Songe;'  the  last 


scene  most  beautUul ;  the  hinder  part  of  the 
floor  of  the  stage  is  completely  taken  away, 
and  a  moonlight  valley  with  villages,  &c. 
made  in  it.  Ihe  actors  came  up  from  this 
valley. 

**  15th.  My  arrival  in  Paris  announced 
in  GalignanL  Went  with  the  Herberts  and 
Lord  Auckland  to  the  opera ;  Armida,  beau- 
tiful in  music,  in  spectacle,  and  in  dancers. 
The  song,  Plus  fcitserve  ces  lieux,  etphuje 
les  admire,  delicious ;  the  symphony  mixing 
the  flowing  of  the  river  with  the  warbling  of 
birds.  ..... 

*'  18th.  Left  Paris  at  eleven,  and  arrived 
at  Fontaincbleau  to  dinner.  Went  to  see  the 
chateau.  The  table  on  which  Buonaparte 
signed  his  abdication  still  shown,  with  the 
marks  of  his  penknife  which  he  dug  into  it. 
The  old  fellow  who  showed  us  the  gardens 
(which  were  laid  out  in  their  present  style  by 
Nap.)  told  us  the  name  of  the  place  was 
taken  from  a  dog  of  the  name  of '  Bleau/ 
who  found  out  the  spring  of  the  stream  that 
runs  through  it :  showed  us  the  court  where 
Nap.  took  leave  of  his  guards,  which  the  old 
fellow  described  with  much  animation.  Saw 
the  theatre,  and  thought  of  Rousseau,  &c. 
Had  read  the  *Le  Lepreuz  de  la  Cite 
d'Aoste,*  in  coming  along ;  very  interesting 
and  melancholy.        .  .  .         • 

*'22nd.  Ascended  the  Jura:  delighted 
with  the  flne  winding  road  up  those  prodi- 
gious steeps,  and  the  wild  and  singular 
scenery  around.  Anxious  to  arrive  early 
enough  for  the  grand  view  of  the  Lake  of 
Geneva,  between  La  Yattay  and  Gex ;  were 
detained  at  Les  Bousses,  on  account  of  the 
horses  having  been  bespoke  for  a  Russian 
prince.  When  we  arrived  at  La  Vattay, 
Lord  John  and  I  walked  on,  as  the  sun  was 
getting  very  low.  It  was  just  on  the  point 
of  sinking  when  Iran  on  ly  myself,  and  at  the 
turn  of  the  road  caught  a  sight  of  the  stu- 
pendous Mont  Blanc.  It  is  impossible  to 
describe  what  I  felt.  I  ran  like  lightning 
down  the  steep  road  that  led  towards  it, 
with  my  glass  to  my  eye,  and  uttering  ex- 
clamations of  wonder  at  every  step.  Ten 
minutes  later  and  I  should  have  lost  all  the 
glory  of  the  prospect.  Lord  John  joined  me, 
and  we  walked  on  to  Gex,  where  the  carriage 
overtook  us.  Thence  to  Geneva,  to  a  very 
excellent  inn  oat  of  the  town,  called  the 
Secheron.  Lord  J.  mentioned  that  the  last 
ni^ht  we  were  at  Paris,  he  »&t  near  a  man  at 
the  The&tre  Fran9al8,  who  was  very  much 
discontented  at  the  way  in  which  the  play 
{Chma)  was  acted,  and  on  the  following  line 
being  8ix>ken,  Ou  IcuiKZ-moi  perir^  ou  lais- 
sez^moi  regner,  he  exclaimed,  Ou  laitiez-moi 
siffler^  ou  laUaez-moi  Mortir. 

"  23.  Took  a  char-k-banc,  and  went  to 
call  on  Dumont  (the  translator  of  Jeremy 
Bcntham),  in  La  Rue  Chaudronniere :  found 
he  was  at  the  country  seat  of  M.  Duval. 
This  being  on  our  way  to  Femey,  proceeded 
thither.  Beautiful  spot:  the  ooontry  here 
all  so  rich  and  so  comfortably  laid  out ;  in 
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short,  80  like  England,  with  the  addition  of 
the  romantic  to  the  comfortable  —  a  rare 
mixture.  Went  from  Dumont  on  our  pil- 
grimage to  Femey :  the  engravings  of  emi- 
nent men  in  the  bed-cliamber :  the  portrait 
of  the  Marquise  de  Chatelet  not  ot  all 
handsome :  the  place  in  the  chapel  -where 
Voltaire  used  to  sit ;  his  inscription,  Def> 
erexU  Voltaire^  effaced  at  the  Revolution. 
Went  through  the  garden,  the  walk  which 
he  planted.  The  femie  at  a  little  distance, 
occupied  by  H.  Mallet,  un  hommes  de  UUret 
who  has  raised  a  sort  of  cenotaph  to  Vol* 
taire,  with  the  inscription,  Au  chantewr  du 
Pere  des  Bottrhont^  et  au  fondaiettr  de  Fer^ 
ney.  There  are  also  various  little  inscriptions 
and  paijers  drawn  up  by  this  gentleman, 
which  the  gardener  shows :  in  one  of  tliem 
it  is  mentioned,  as  a  proof  of  Yoltaire^s  hu- 
manity, that  he  always  wore  mourning  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, and  actually  always  had  a  fetfer 
on  that  day :  the  paper,  however,  contains 
numerous  proofs  of  V.'s  benevolence.  Saw 
afterwards  Voltaire's  study  cap,  embroidered 
for  him  by  Madame  Denis,  and  the  book  in 
which  he  had  pasted  the  seals  of  his  different 
correspondents,  with  their  names,  in  his  own 
handwriting,  and  terms  of  reproach  annexed 
to  some,  Sisjou  de  Lyon.  By-the-bye,  in  his 
bedroom  was  a  profile  of  the  Empress  of 
Russia,  worked  for  him  with  her  own  hands. 
M.  Bude  is  the  present  pa<(sessor  of  the  place ; 
it  belonged  to  his  famij}'  before  Voltaire  had 
it.  On  our  return  saw  Mont  Blanc,  with  its 
attendant  mountains,  in  the  fullest  glory,  the 
rosy  light  shed  on  them  by  the  setting  sun, 
and  their  peaks  rising  so  brightly  behind  the 
dark  rocks  in  front,  as  if  they  belonged  to 
some  better  world,  or  as  if  Astraea  was  just 
then  leaving  the  glory  of  her  last  footsteps 
on  their  summita;  nothing  was  ever  so 
grand  and  beautiful." — ^Vol.  iiL  pp.  10-14. 

Thonext  day  Dumont  was  with  them 
to  do  the  honours  of  Geneva.  He  took 
them  to  the  library.  "  Many  original 
portraits — those  of  Des  Cartes,  Eras- 
mus, Calvin,  Charles  I.y  very  strik- 
ing."  Moore  afterwards  strolling  by 
himself  into  a  bookseller's  shop,  was 
shown  a  letter  of  Buonaparte's,  written 
in  '86,  requesting  a  bookseller  to  send 
him  the  ''Memoirs  of  Madame  de 
Warens"  and  "Claude  Aret,"  and 
some  works  about  Corsica : — 

"  27th.  Arrived  at  Brieg,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Simplon ;  an  oriental  looking  little  place, 
with  its  spires  and  towers.  Ascended  the  Sim- 
plon, which  baffles  all  description.  A  road 
carried  up  into  the  very  clouds,  over  torrents 
and  precipices;  nothing  was  ever  like  it. 
At  the  last  btage,  Iteforc  we  reached  the  bar- 
rier on  the  summit,  walked  on  bv  mvself, 
and  paw  such  a  Mene  by  sunset  as  I  shall 
never  forget.    That  mighty  panorama  of  the 


Alpji,  whose  summits  there,  indistinctly  i 
looked  like  the  top  of  gigantic  wares,  fi4- 
lowing  close  upon  each  other ;  Uie  soft  fights 
falling  on  those  green  spots  whidi  cuhirm- 
tion  has  conjured  up  in  the  midst  of  this  wild 
scene;  the  pointed  top  of  the  Jungftao, 
whose  snows  were  then  pink  with  the  setting 
sun ;  all  was  magnificent  to  a  d^;ree  that 
qinte  overpowered  me,  and  I  alternately 
shuddered  and  shed  tears  as  I  looked  npon 
it  Just,  too,  as  we  arrived  near  the  snows 
on  the  very  summit,  the  moon  rose  beauti- 
fully over  them,  and  gave  a  new  sort  of  glory 
to  the  scene.  Slept  at  the  Hotel  of  the  Sim- 
plon."—VoL  iiL  pp.  16,  17. 

At  Milan,  Lord  John  and  Moore 
parted  company.  Moore  proceeded  to 
x^adua,  and  from  that  to  Venice,  where 
he  met  Byron.  Byron  had  now  thrown 
aside  most  of  the  feelings  of  English 
life,  and  was  living  with  the  Gaicdoii. 
Moore  mentions  a  negotiation,  as  at 
the  time  going  on  between  her  hns- 
band  and  Byron — ''  What  the  husband 
wants  is  for  Lord  B.  to  lend  htm 
£1,000  at  five  per  cent. — ^that  is,  give 
it  to  him ;  though  he  talks  of  giving 
security,  and  says  in  any  other  way  it 
would  be  QwUimente  to  him.*' : — 

"  12th.  Left  Padua  at  six,  and  arrived 
at  Ferrara  (contrary  to  what  I  was  told,  that 
it  would  take  me  ten  hours)  at  a  quarter 
before  three.  Took  a  laquais  and  went  first 
to  a  church  where  there  were  some  pictures 
by  Denvennto,  thence  to  the  University; 
the  library  very  fine ;  the  illuminated  MS& 
most  precious  and  curious.  Saw  the  chaixB 
and  inkstand  of  Ariosto,  his  handwriting, 
and  the  Orlando:  MS.  copy  of  Taaso*a 
*  Jerusalem;*  also  Gnarini*8  own  copy  of 
the  *  Pastor  Fido  :*  one  room  of  the  libraiy 
allotted  to  the  Editiones  Prindpes.  The 
tomb  of  Ariosto  is  at  the  University.  Went 
to  St  Anne*8.  Tasso's  prison  is  a  good  deal 
altered ;  the  grated  window  is  the  same,  but 
there  is  but  little  of  the  real  door  left.  Saw 
Ariosto*s  house ;  some  things  there  in  very 
good  preservation,  and  they  have  cased  the 
door  of  his  room  in  order  to  preserve  it. 
Saw  the  chateau  of  the  Villa  family,  the 
Strozzi,  &C.  all  looking  ruinous  and  descaled. 
Betumed  to  the  inn,  and  passed  a  very,  veiy 
gloomy  evening  (the  rain  preventing  me  from 
'  going  to  the  theatre),  wishing  myself  at 
home  at  my  own  dear  cottage,  with  that 
dear  wife  and  children  who  alone  make  me 
truly  happy.  Bead  a  good  deal  of  head 
B.'s  Memoirs."— VoL  iii.  pp.  29,  30. 

On  the  16th  October,  we  find  him 
at  Florence.  We  pass  over  his  me- 
moranda  on  the  subject  of  the  works 
of  art.  We  have  not  room  for  them ; 
and  they  are  not  susceptible  of  abridg. 
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ment.  We  transcribe  from  the  diary 
his  entry  of  the  19th : — 

19th.  Wrote  letters,  and  read  some  of 
Byron's  Memoirs.  Lord  D.  called  npon  me 
and  sat  three  hours,  part  of  the  time  giving 
me  an  accomit  of  a  book  he  is  writing. 
Tells  me  that  the  Liberals  in  Italy  dread  the 
grant  of  emancipation  to  the  Catholics,  as  it 
wonld  give  such  a  triumph  to  the  papacy, 
the  great  object  of  their  detestation  :  their 
triumph  at  its  late  defeat,  and  the  disap- 
pointment of  GUmsalvi,  Litta,  and  the  rest  of 
the  papal  party.  Tliis  is  very  intelligible, 
and  shows  what  new  and  different  colours  a 
general  question  may  receive  from  local  in- 
terests. Lord  Castlereagh's  support  of  the 
Catholics  is,  with  the  Liberals,  a  new  reason 
for  hating  him:  says  that  Benjamin  Con- 
stant and  the  opposition  party  in  France 
have  the  same  feelings  on  the  subject. 
Praises  the  Italians  for  their  intelligence,  but 
says  they  have  a  total  want  of  heait;  no 
cordiality,  no  hospitality ;  a  grave  and  re- 
served people ;  their  diaUke  of  tuggezione  or 
restraint,  which  shows  itself  even  in  their 
consideration  for  others,  and  in  their  phrase, 
Si  leva  tincommodo^  when  they  are  taking 
their  leave  of  any  one.  Men  of  great  learn- 
ing in  Florence.    N ,  who  has  written 

some  tragedies,  a  violent,  extravagant  man ; 
said  to  Dillon  that  the  massacre  of  Manches- 
ter was  a  lucky  event  for  English  liberty, 
and  exdaimed,  *  Would  to  God  that  the 
Archduke  would  this  night  order  four  hun- 
dred Tuscans  to  be  sabred  1'  The  Italians 
have  been  so  long  civilised,  that  the  soil  is 
exhausted,  and  none  of  the  warmer  virtues 
can  now  grow  there.  Sent  an  excuse  to  Lord 
Burgher^,  and  Caraac  and  I  dimd  together. 
Morgan  and  Lady  Morgan  joined  us  in  the 
evening ;  read  them  some  fine  things  out  of 
For83rth.  By-the-bye,  D.  told  me  thst  ma- 
terialism has  been  long  exploded  by  the 
infidels  here,  and  that  pure  llieism,  or 
rather  a  sort  of  Unitariantsm,  is  all  the 
vogue." — ^VoL  iii.  pp.  40,  41. 

The  political  notices  are  worth  pre- 
serving :— 

"  October  21;  Dillon,  in  talking  of  Pitt 
to-day,  said  he  had  a  thoroughly  republican 
and  revolutionary  mind,  and  considered  him- 
self but  as  the  dictator  of  a  republic  during 
his  Reign  of  Terror." 

In  Rome,  Moore  was  fortunate  in 
being  with  Chantrey,  Lawrence*  Jack- 
sou,  Turner,  Eastlake,  and  Canova. 
"  Such  were  the  men,"  he  sayp, 
*'of  whose  presence  and  guidance  1 
enjoyed  the  advantage  in  visiting  all 
that  unrivalled  Rome  can  boast  of 
beautiful  and  grand."  In  one  of  the 
remarkable  prefaces  to  the  successive 


volumes  of  his  collected  works,  we  find 
Moore  adverting  to  this,  as  affecting 
all  his  after-recollections  of  Rome. 
"Thus,"  he  says,  *'with  my  recol- 
lection of  the  Sepulchre  of  St.  Peter, 
and  its  ever-burning  lamps,  for  which 
splendid  spot  Canova  was  even  then 
meditating  a  statue,  there  is  always 
connected  in  my  mind  the  exclamation 
which  I  heard  break  from  Chantrey* 
after  gazing  for  a  few  moments  in  si- 
lence on  that  glorious  site — '  What  a 
place  to  work  for?*"  In  the  course 
of  this  visit  to  Rome,  Moore  was  pre- 
sent when  Canova  was  exhibiting,  by 
the  light  of  a  taper,  his  statue  of  the 
"  Venere  vincitrice  "  (the  Princess 
Borghese).  Chantrey,  desirious  to  ex. 
hibit  some  effect  which  struck  him, 
snatched  the  taper  from  Cauova's  hand, 
and  to  this  Moore  alludes,  in  a  pleas- 
ing stanza  in  one  of  the  little  poems 
which  he  called  *'  Rhymes  on  the 
Road  "  :— 

"  Wonderful  artist !  praise  like  mine, 
Though  springing  from  a  soul  that  feels 
Deep  worship  of  those  works  divine, 
Where  Grenius  all  his  light  reveals ; 
How  weak  *tis  to  the  words  that  came 
From  him,  thy  peer  in  art  and  fame. 
Whom  I  have  known  by  day,  by  night, 
Hang  oVr  tliy  marble  with  delight ; 
And  while  bis  lingering  hand  would  steal 
O'er  every  grace  the  taper's  rays, 
Give  thee,  with  all  the  generous  zeal 
Such  master-spirits  only  feel. 
That  best  of  fame,  a  rival's  praise." 

When  Moore  and  Lord  John  parted 
at  Milan,  it  was  agreed  between  them 
that  they  were  to  rejoin  each  other  at 
Genoa,  and  return  together  to  Eng- 
land. This  became  impossible,  as  po- 
litical events  recalled  Lord  John  to 
England  much  earlier  than  he  had  pro- 
posed, and  Moore  returned  to  Paris 
m  company  with  Chantrey  and  Jack- 
son ;  "  through  which  hasty  arrange- 
ment,*' he  tells  us, ''  the  same  precious 
Erivilege  I  had  enjoyed  at  Rome,  of 
earing  the  opinions  of  such  practised 
judges  in  all  the  great  works  of  art  I 
saw  in  their  company,  was  continued 
ailerwards  to  me  through  the  various 
collections  we  visited  together  at  Flo- 
rence, Bologna,  Modena,  Parma,  Mi- 
lan, and  Tunn. "  Moore  expresses  his 
fear  that  in  spite  of  this  schooling,  he 
remained  to  the  last  unenlightened. 
**  For  all  that  was  lust  upon  me,  how- 
ever, in  tbe  halls  of  art,  I  was  more 
than  consoled  in  the  cheap  picture-gal- 
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leiy  of  Nature ;  and  the  glorious  sun- 
set I  witnessed  in  ascending  the  Sim- 
pi  on,  is  still  remembered  by  me  with  a 
depth  and  freshness  of  feeling  which 
no  one  work  of  art  I  saw  in  the  gal. 
leries  of  Italy  has  left  behind." 

On  his  return  visit  to  Florence,  we 
have  interesting  memoranda.  We 
transcribe  one : — 

"  22nd.  Had  much  talk  with  Lady  Burg- 
hersh  about  Maria  Louisa,  whom  she  knows 
very  well,  and  often  passes  some  time 
with  at  her  prind]>ality.  Loved  Napoleon 
at  first,  but  bis  r^utant  manner  to  her  dis- 
gusted her  at  last  Treated  her  like  a  child. 
Her  regency  a  mere  sham ;  did  not  know 
what  the  papers  were  she  had  to  sign.  Never 
had  either  message  or  liue  from  Napoleon 
after  his  first  abdication,  nor  until  his  return 
from  Elba,  when  he  wrote  a  short  note,  and 
without  beginning  *  Madame^  or  'Cheie,* 
or  anything,  he  said  he  expected  her  and  tlie 
child  at  Paris  immediately.  Never  hears 
from  him  from  St.  Helena.  Keeps  his  pic- 
ture secretly,  and  seems  to  be  pruud  of  the 
child's  likeness  to  him.  She  is  very  ro** 
mantic."— Vol.  iu.  p.  79. 

The  next  day's  journal  (23rd  Nov.) 
gives  us  some  of  the  sparklings  of  wit 
at  a  pleasant  dinner  party ;  we  have 
room  only  for  "  the  anecdote  of  the 
cardinal,  who,  being  invited  to  a  good 
dinner  on  Christmas-day,  said  he 
was  sorry  he  could  not  attend,  but 
there  was  such  a  mass  at  such  an  hour, 
such  an  office  at  such  another  hour ; 
concluding  that,  in  short,  non  si  pud 
far  niente  in  questo  giorno  di  diavolo.  ** 

On  the  11th  of  December  we  have 
him  in  Paris.  His  letters  from  London 
show  his  money  affairs  are  not  yet  ar- 
ranged.  At  the  post-office  he  meets 
an  old  acquaintance,  one  whom  he  had 
known  as  an  emigrant  in  the  days  of 
the  French  Ilevolution,  who  made  out 
a  livelihood  in  Dublin  by  teaching  the 
harp.  lie  had  told  Stevenson  that  he 
had  no  other  resource  but  this  or  stay- 
ing in  France  to  beguillotined.  '<Egad," 
said  Stevenson,  "  it  was  head  or  harp 
with  you ;"  a  phrase  used  in  tossing 
up  a  halfpennv  in  Ireland,  from  the 
symbols  on  each  side  of  the  coin  :— 

**  December  13th.  Went  in  the  evening 
to  see  Talma  in  Coriolanus.  Ilia  *  Adieu, 
Rome,'  bad  something  fine  in  it ;  but  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  rufiiauism  in  \m  acting. 
Stood  with  Chantrey  a  long  time  looking  at 
the  extraordinary  ntatue  of  Voltaire  at  thia 
tlientre.  Though  quite  contrary  to  Cliant- 
trey's  theory  of  what  is  beautiful  in  art,  from 


its  entering  into  all  the  common  details  cf 
nature,  yet  he  confessed  that  it  has  aometbinf 
very  admirable  in  it,  and  that  he  never 
tires  looking  at  it.  Hoadon  was  the 
sculptor.  It  would  be  frightful  to  have  the 
image  of  any  person  one  loved  with  Fikch  a 
true  aud  ghastly  resemblance  to  life.*' — YoL 
iii.  p.  88. 

The  dose  of  the  year  broughtMoore's 
wife  and  family.  He  had  gone  to  Calais 
to  meet  them,  and  the  following  are  his 
memoranda  of  January  1,  1820»  and 
the  few  following  days : — 

''  January  1,  1820.  Arrived  aafe,  thanks 
to  that  God  whose  goodneiia  I  would  noC  Mrf 
feel  for  the  world  I  Four  nights  in  the  mail 
rather  fagging.  Got  dinner  from  a  traHeur  : 
my  dear  tidy  girl,  notwithstanding  her  fa* 
tigue,  set  about  settling  and  managing  every* 
thing  immediately. 

"  2nd.  Employed  in  unpacking  and  ar- 
ranging. Took  Besay  to  walk  on  the  Boule* 
vards  in  the  evening ;  the  shops  gtlttering 
with  etrenne*  of  all  sorts. 

"  3rd.  Down  to  the  Rue  St  Antoine  fcv 
Btlk  for  a  pelisse,  and  bought  a  bonnet.  Took 
Bessy  to  dinner  at  Vary's  at  the  Palais 
Royal ;  her  reluctance  to  enter  the  room. 
Went  afterwards  to  see  the  Marionettes, 
where,  notwitlistanding  her  bonnet,  some- 
iKuly  cried  out,  Voila  une  dame  Angiaise ! 
Finished  at  the  Mille  Colonues. 

'Mth.  We  called  up<»n  Lady  Elimbetli 
Fielding,  and  went  afterwards  to  the  Cou- 
turiere.  Rather  hard  upon  me  to  be  the  in- 
terpreter on  these  occasions ;  indeed,  hooae- 
keeping,  millinery,  everything  falls  upon  ma 
Just  now,  and  I  hht  that  there  is  bat  little 
chance  of  leisure  for  writing;  besides,  there 
is  this  infernal  young  lady  learning  the  piano- 
forte over  my  head.  Dined  at  home,  and 
read  in  the  evening ;  the  first  time  I  have 
attempted  anything  like  study  for  some 
months. 

''5th  to  8th.  Days  hardly  worth  the 
noting ;  spent  in  cfibrts  to  settle  ourselves 
with  but  little  success.  Wrote  to  tell  the 
Longmans  that  I  meant  to  call  my  pro- 
jected little  work  *The  Fudge  Family  in 
Italy.*  Had  an  answer  to  say  they  were 
mucii  pleased  with  the  idea.  Began  some 
of  the  picture  sketches.  Am  only  able  to 
manage  a  few  lines  a- day,  by  staying  in  bed 
to  breakfast.  Read  through  Fresuoy's  '  Ait 
of  Painting,*  with  Sir  Joshua's  commentary 
on  it.  Head  also  '  Richardson  on  Painting!. ' 
Bessy  visited  by  Madame  de  Flaliault,  Lady 
C.  Htzgerald,  Mrs.  Herbert,  &c.,  &c.  Lady 
£.  Fielding  said  (o  me,  comically  enough,  on 
my  return  from  Calais,  *  Everyone  speaks  of 
your  conjugal  attention,  and  1  assure  you  all 
Paris  is  disgusted  with  it'  * — VoL  ill  pp.  96, 
97. 

The  lodgings  which  Moore  had  tiiken 
in  the  Kue  Chantercine  were  not  foand 
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to  answer.  He  was  first  drummed  out 
of  the  part  of  the  house  where  he  had 
thought  to  establish  his  study,  by  a 
young  lady,  who,  from  morning  to 
n  ight,  was  beating  a  piano.  No  change 
could  make  the  place  comfortable,  and 
in  about  a  month  afler  his  family  had 
arrived,  he  succeeded  in  fixing  himself 
in  a  cottage  with  a  garden,  in  the 
Champs  Elysees.  From  the  1st  of 
February  to  July,  the  diary  contains 
little  except  accounts  of  dinner-parties, 
and  some  mention  of  the  books  he  was 
reading,  which  were  chiefly  those  con- 
nected with  his  preparations  for  an 
Egyptian  tale  of  the  first  or  second 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  which, 
after  a  good  many  changes  of  plot  and 
purpose,  ultimately  appeared  as  the 
*'  Epicurean."  The  entry  of  July  1  st 
states  a  change  of  residence : — 

**  July  1st.  Came  out  upon  our  promised 
visit  to  the  Villamils  at  La  Butte  OoasHo,  a 
beautiful  place  hanging  over  Sevres,  and 
commanding  a  superb  view  of  the  Seine, 
Paris,  St  Cloud,  &c.  They  have  fitted  for 
us,  ver}'  comfortably,  a  small  cottage  near 
their  house,  where  1  shall  be  more  indepen- 
dent in  my  mornings  than  if  I  were  an  in- 
mate; and  shall,  1  hope,  have  leisure  to 
complete  some  work.  They  are  plain,  ex- 
cellent people;  and  Mrs.  Villamil  sings 
sweetly  and  tastefully,  which  will  be  an 
cigriment  for  our  evenings.  Have  been  try- 
ing this  week  past  to  perform  my  promise  to 
Power,  of  having  a  number  of  the  *  National 
Melodies '  ready  for  him  within  the  month  of 
June,  but  have  as  yet  done  but  five  songs."— 
Vol.  iii.  p.  126. 

Kenny,  the  dramatic  author,  lived 
near  him.  This  man  had  married 
Holcrofl's  widow,  with  a  housefull  of 
children,  and  the  cup  soon  overflowed 
with  some  five  or  six  more.  Children 
increased  and  means  diminished.  His 
plays,  too,  ceased  to  be  successful. 
Moore  mentions  Kenny's  thinking 
Joseph,  in  the  School  for  Scandal,  a 
very  unskilful  character,  and  that  no 
one  could  be  imposed  on  by  such  un- 
skilful villany,  Moore  was  indebted 
to  Kenny  for  a  good  story  of  Sheri- 
dan:-. 

"12th.  Kenny  told  me  yesterday  even- 
ing (having  joined  us  in  our  walk)  that 
Shaw,  having  lent  Sheridan  near  £oOO,  used 
to  dun  him  very  considerably  for  it ;  and 
one  day  when  he  had  been  rating  S.  about 
the  debt,  and  insisting  that  he  must  be  paid, 
the  latter,  having  played  off  some  of  his 
plaosible  wheedling  upon  him,  ended  by  say- 


ing that  he  was  very  ranch  in  want  of  £25 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  a  journey  he  was 
about  to  take,  and  he  knew  Shaw  would  be 
goodnatiired  enough  to  lend  it  to  him. 
*  'Pon  my  word,'  eaj's  Shaw,  *  this  is  too  bad ; 
after  keeping  me  out  of  my  money  in  so 
shameful  a  manner,  you  now  have  the  face 
to  ask  me  for  more ;  but  it  won't  do ;  I  must 
be  paid  my  money,  and  it  is  most  disgrace- 
ful,' &c.,  &c.  *  My  dear  fellow,*  says  She- 
ridan, *  hear  reason ;  the  sum  you  ask  me 
for  is  a  very  considerable  one,  whereas,  I  only 
ask  you  for  five-and- twenty  pounds.' " — VoL 
iii.  pp.  128,  129. 

The  16th  of  October  terminates 
their  visit  of  three  months  and  a  half  at 
La  Butte : — "As  far  as  tranquillity,  fine 
scenery,  and  sunshine  go,  1  could  not 
wish  to  pass  a  more  delightful  summer.  *' 
Still  home  is  home.  "  We  dined  alone 
with  our  little  ones  for  the  first  time  since 
the  1st  of  July,  which  was  a  very  m-eat 
treat  to  both  of  us ;  and  Bessy  said  in 
going  to  bed,  'This  is  the  first  ra- 
tional day  we  have  had  for  a  long 
time.' "  Lord  John,  in  a  note,  adds—, 
"Mrs.  Moore  was  quite  right.  In  read- 
ing over  the  diary  of  dinners,  balls, 
and  visits  to  the  theatre,  I  feel  some 
regret  in  reflecting  that  I  had  some 
hand  in  persuading  Moore  to  prefer 
France  to  Holyrood.  His  universal 
popularity  was  his  chief  enemy." 
Moore's  memorandum  states  his  sitting 
up  that  night  reading  Blackwood  :— 

*'  pctober  16  th.  I  sat  up  to  read  the  ac- 
count of  Goethe's  *■  Doctor  Faustus,'  in  the 
Edinburgh  Magazine :  and,  before  I  went  to 
bed,  experienced  one  of  those  bursts  of  de- 
votion which,  perhaps,  are  worth  all  the 
church-going  forms  in  the  world.  Tears 
came  fast  from  me  as  I  knelt  down  to  adore 
the  one  only  God  whom  I  acknowledge,  and 
poured  forth  the  aspirations  of  a  soul  deeply 
grateful  for  all  His  goodness."-^YoL  iii  p. 
167. 

The  account  of  Goethe's  poem  in 
Blackwood  consisted  chiefly  of  trans- 
lations of  the  more  strikmg  scenes^ 
which  were  afterwards  connected  to- 
gether, and  enlarged  into  the  volume 
known  as  Anster's  ''Translation  of 
Faust." 

In  about  a  fortnight  after  being 
settled  at  his  temporary  home,  he  was 
walking  one  day,  and  met  an  acquain- 
tance of  his,  with  whom  were  a  gentle- 
man and  two  ladies.  The  party 
stopped  as  Moore  was  passing,  and 
the  stranger  made  signs  to  Moore'9 
acquaintance,  as  if  he  wished  him  to 
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call  Moore  back,  which  he  did,  nnd  said, 
"Moorey  here's  Mr.  Cunning  ^Nrishes 
very  much  to  be  introduced  to  you/* 
**  Canning  held  out  his  hand  to  shake 
mine  in  the  most  cordial  manner."  One 
of  the  annoyances  inseparable  from 
authorship*  such  as  Moore's  —  such 
also,  indeed,  as  Canning's  —  is  the 
strong  probability  of  the  parties  meet- 
ing afterwards  under  cu-cumstances 
in  which  the  recollection  of  trifles,  that 
cannot  be  explained,  is  calculated  to 
disturb  cordial  intercourse.  Moore 
had,  in  some  of  his  playful  satires, 
amused  himself  and  the  public  with 
some  party  squibs  against  Canning, 
but  long  before  this  interview  had  re- 
pented of  what  he  had  done.  Moore 
must  tell  this  himself: — 

"  His  daughter  a  very  pretty  girl.  I  re- 
member, when  I  saw  and  walked  in  company 
with  this  girl  at  Rome,  I  made  a  resolution 
(on  observing  not  only  her  beauty,  but  feel- 
ing all  those  associations  of  an  elegant  and 
happy  home  which  her  manner  called  up), 
that  I  would  never  write  another  line  against 
her  father.  His  cordial  reception  of  mo  has 
now  clinched  this  determination.  Dined  at 
borne  snugly,  and  read  the  great  work  on 
Bgjrpt  in  tile  evenmg,  five  or  six  volumes  of 
which  I  brought  away  from  Denon'e. 

"  18th.     Called  upon  Canning,  and  was 

at at  five  to  dinner.     Hia  conversation 

to-day  less  ostentatious,  and  much  more  sen- 
sible. He  says  lie  wrote  his  article  on  the 
Elgin  Marbles,  for  the  Quarterly^  in  one 
morning.  Went  with  him  and  his  little 
girl,  &c.,  to  the  Gaiete  in  the  evening  lo  see 
litUe  PouceL"— Vol.  iii.  p.  168. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  a  residence 
in  a  great  capital  such  as  London  or 
Paris  is,  that  whoever  one  can  wish 
to  see,  at  one  time  or  other,  turns  up ; 
and  of  all  persons,  who  should  now 
emerge  from  chaos  but  Wordsworth. 
Lady  Mary  Bentinck  (she  had  been 
Lady  Mary  Lowther)  told  Moore  that 
Wordsworth,  who  had  been  rambling 
in  Switzerland,  was  now  in  Paris,  and 
making  inquiries  after  Moore.  We 
transcribe  a  few  of  the  succeeding  en- 
tries, to  ourselves  among  the  most  in- 
teresting in  the  book  :— 

**  24th.  Went  with  Bessy  to  market,  and 
afterwards  called  upon  Wordsworth.  A 
young  Frenchman  called  in,  and  it  was  amns- 
ing  to  hear  him  and  Wordsworth  at  cross 
purposes  upon  the  subject  of  AihaOe: 
Wordsworth  saying  that  he  did  not  wish  to 
see  it  acted,  as  it  would  never  come  up  to 
the  high  imagination  he  had  formed  in  read- 
ing it^  of  tha  prophetic  inspiration  of  the 


priests,  &a,  &c ;  and  the  FrBDchiiia&  iufat- 
ing  that  in  acting  alone  coald  it  be  pRipah 
enjoyed,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  manner  it  vai 
acted  now ;  for  be  acknowledge*!  that  ti& 
the  corps  de  ballet  came  to  its  aid,  it  wm 
very  dull,  even  on  the  stage  —  wte  aeOM 
morte.  Saw  Wordsworth's  wife;  shesecinsa 
comfortable  S3rt  of  person  enough.    A  note 
came  from  Lady  Mary  while  1  was  there,  to 
ofieroshoth  seats  in  her  box  at  the  Fimofais, 
for  the  evening,  and  the  stmg^gle  of  Words- 
worth (who  had  already  arranged  to  go  with 
his  wife  and  sister  there)  between  nobilitT 
and  domesticity  was  very  amusing.    Afts 
long  hesitation,  however,  and  having  written 
one  note  to  say  he  must  attend  hi^i  wife,  mg 
lady  carried  it,  and  lie  wrote  another  aooeptiog 
the  seat.  I  should  have  liked  well  enough  to 
have  gone  myself,  but  this  was  our  daarbttle 
Tom's  birthday,  and  I  had  promlaed  to  pasi 
the  evening  at  home.     Walked  with  Words- 
worth, who  was  going  to  c<dl  upon  Caaoiiigt 
and  finding  that  Canning  expected  him,  by 
his  having  left  his  name  and  PeeVs  with  the 
porter,  did  not  go  up.  While  I  was  at  dinoer, 
a  note  arrived  from  Canning  to  ask  me  to 
dinner  to-morrow.     Tliis  is  excellent !    Can 
he  ever  have  read  the  verses  in  the  Ister  edi- 
tions of  the  *  Fudge  Family  ? '    I  fear  not. 
Wrote  to  say  I  should  have  the  Jumottr  of 
waiting  on  him. 

"  25th.    Read  *  Mdlle.  de  Tooroon*  in  the 
morning,  fur  the  purpose  of  this  little  twad- 
dling task  I  have  brought  upon  myself  of 
reviewing  it.     Finished  also  Madame  de 
Genlis's  touching  stor}-,    *  Mdlle.  de  Cler- 
mont,* which  is,  to  be  sure,  charmingly  writ- 
ten.    Dined  with  Canning :  company,  I»rd 
and  Lady  Frederick  Bentinck,  Wordsworth, 
and  the  secretary,  young  Chfnnery.    The 
day  very  agreeable.    I  felt  myself  excited  in 
an  unusual  way,  and  talked  (I  sometimei 
ftared)  rather  too  much,  but  they  seemed  to 
like  it,  and  to  be  amused.    There  was  one 
circumstance  which  showed  a  veiy  pleasant 
sort  of  intelligence  between  the  fother  and 
daughter.     I  told  a  stoiy  to  Miss  Canning,, 
which  the  father  was  the  only  one  who  over- 
heard, and  it  evidently  strack  them  both  as 
very  comical.      Canning  said   some  veiy 
pleasant  things,  and  in  a  very  quiet,  unob- 
trusive manner.     Talking  of  Grattan,  he 
said  that,  for  the  last  two  ^'ears,  his  public 
exhibitions  were  a  complete  failnre,  and  that 
you  saw  all  the  mechanism  of  Ids  oratoiy 
without  its  life.     It  was  like  lifting  the  ^p 
of  a  barrel-organ,  and  seemg  the  wheels. 
That  this  was  •  unlucky,  as  it  proved  what 
an  artificial  style  he  had  nsed.  You  saw  the 
skeleton  of  his  sentences  without  the  fiesb 
on  them,  and  were  induced  to  think  that 
what  you  had  considered  flashes  were  merely 
primings,    kept   ready   for    the   occasion. 
Wordsworth  rather  dull.    I  see  he  is  a  mso 
to  hold  forth ;  one  who  does  not  imderstand 
the  give  and  lake  of  conversation. 

'*  26th.     Read  the  '  Prinoesse  de  Glerea,* 
the  first  Attempt  at  aa  historical  novel  (I 
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believe)  !n  French.  Its  great  chann  is  the 
naivete  and  straightforwardness  of  the  de- 
tails. 

^*27tb.  Wordsworth  came  at  half-past 
eight,  and  stopped  to  breakfast  Talked  a 
good  deal.  Spoke  of  Byron^s  plagiarisms 
fVom  bim ;  the  whole  third  canto  of  ^  Childe 
Harold/  founded  on  his  style  and  sentiments. 
The  feeling  of  natural  objects  which  is  there 
expressed,  not  caught  by  B.  from  nature 
herself,  but  from  him  (Wordsworth),  and 
spoiled  in  the  transmission.  *  Tintecn  Ab- 
bey* the  source  of  it  all,  from  which  same 
poem,  too,  the  celebrated  passage  about  so- 
litude, in  the  first  canto  of  'Childe  Harold,* 
is  (he  said)  taken,  with  this  ditference,  that 
what  is  naturally  expressed  by  him,  has  been 
worked  by  Byron  into  a  laboured  and  anti- 
thetical sort  of  dedamatbn.*  Spoke  of  the 
Scottish  novels.  Is  sure  they  are  Scott's. 
The  only  doubt  he  ever  had  on  the  question 
did  not  arise  from  thinking  them  too  good  to 
be  Scott's,  but,  on  the  contrary,  from  the  in- 
finite number  of  clumsy  tldngs  in  them, 
common-place  contrivances,  worthy  only  of 
the  Minerva  press,  and  such  ba*!  vulgar  Eng- 
lish as  no  gentleman  of  education  ought  to 
have  written.  When  I  mentioned  the  aban- 
danoe  of  them,  as  being  rather  too  great  for 
one  man  to  produce,  he  said  that  great  fer- 
tility was  the  characteristic  of  all  novelists 
ttid_  story-tellers.  Richardson  could  have 
gone  on  for  ever;  his  'Sir  Charles  Grandi- 
son*  was  originally  in  thirty  volumes.  In- 
stanced Charlotte  Smith,  Madame  Cottin, 
&c.,  &c.  Scott,  since  he  was  a  child,  ac- 
customed to  legends,  and  to  the  exercise  of 
the  story-telling  faculty;  sees  nothing  to 
atop  him  as  long  as  he  can  hold  a  pen. 
Spoke  of  the  very  little  real  knowledge  of 
poetry  that  existed  now,  so  few  men  had 
time  to  study.  For  instance,  Mr.  Canning ; 
one  could  hardly  select  a  cleverer  man,  and 
yet,  what  did  Mr.  Canning  know  of  poetry  ? 
What  time  had  he,  in  the  busy  political  life 
he  had  led,  to  study  Dante,  Homer,  &c.,  as 
they  ought  to  be  studied,  in  order  to  arrive 
at  the  true  principles  of  taste  in  works  of  ge- 
nius. Mr.  Fox,  indeed,  towards  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  made  leisure  for  himself,  and 
took  to  improving  his  mind ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, all  his  later  public  displays  bore  a 
greater  stamp  of  wisdom  and  good  taste  than 
hia  early  ones.  Mr.  Burke  alone  was  an  ex- 
ception to  this  description  of  public  men,  by 
&r  the  greatest  man  of  his  age,  not  only 
abounding  in  knowledge  himsdf,  but  feed- 
ing, in  various  directions,  his  most  able  con- 
temporaries, aadsting  Adam  Smith  in  his 
*  Political  Economy/  and  Begrnolds  in  his 
'  Lectures  on  Painting.'  Fox,  too,  who  ac- 
knowledged that  all  he  had  ever  learned 


from  books  w^s  nothing  to  what  he  had 
derived  from  Burke.  1  walked  with  Words- 
worth to  the  Tui!leries  ;  he  goes  off  to-mor- 
row. At  twelve  o'clock,  Phillips  the  painter, 
and  his  wife,  called  upon  us.  Mentioned 
the  Hdc  collection  of  pictures  he  has  just  seen 
at  Munich,  a  combination  of  two  or  three  dif- 
ferent collections.  Bessy  and  I  called  upon 
Lady  Davy  at  half-past  two,  and  drove 
about  with  her  till  it  was  time  to  go  to  din- 
ner at  Grignon's.  Told  me  that  Sir  Hum- 
phry has  mentioned  in  a  letter  she  has  just 
received  from  him,  that  he  has  at  present 
some  imi)ortant  discovery  in  his  head  ;  bids 
her  not  breathe  a  word  of  it  to  any  French- 
man, and  says,  '  the  game  I  aim  at  is  of  the 
highest  sort.'  Another  discovery,  such  as 
that  of  the  lamp,  is  too  much  to  expect  from 
one  man.  We  talked  of  Wordsworth's  ex- 
ceedingly high  opinion  of  himself;  and  slie 
mentioned  that  one  day,  in  a  large  party, 
Wordsworth,  without  anything  having  been 
previously  said  that  could  lead  to  the  subject, 
called  out  suddenly  from  the  top  of  the  table 
to  the  bottom,  in  his  most  epic  tone,  'Davy!* 
.  and  on  Davy's  putting  forth  his  head  in 
awful  expectation  of  what  was  coming,  said, 
'  Do  you  know  the  reason  why  I  published 
the  ''White  Doe*  in  quarto?'  'No,  what 
was  it  ? '  '  To  show  the  world  my  own  opi- 
nion of  it.***^Vol.  iii.  pp.  169-163. 

From  Wordsworth's  sublimities  the 
transition  is  rather  abrupt  to  the  art  of 
punning.  We  have  a  good  many  spe- 
cimens through  this  book  of  playful 
Tvit  of  every  kind.  The  more  odd  a 
saying  or  a  phrase  was,  the  more  likely 
to  be  jotted  down  by  our  memorialist. 
In  an  ode  on  punning,  an  English  poet 
commences  with  a  charm— ..we  may 
call  it  a  counter-spell  perhaps  —  of 
some  potency — <'  Spklung  I  avaunt  /'* 

November  30th.  Dined  at  Lord  Granard*s : 
company,  beside  Lord  John,  Mercer,  Lord 
Valletort,  the  RancliflTes,  &c.  It  was  men- 
tioned at  dinner,  as  a  specimen  of  French 
punning,  that  the  following  was  among  the 
Potierana  lately  published,  '  II  a  I'esprit 
teize^^  i.e.,  trtize  et  trots  (tres  ^troit).  Mercer 
told  me  of  a  punster  who  had  so  much  the 
character  of  never  opening  his  mouth  with- 
out a  pun,  that  one  day,  upon  his  merely 
asking  some  one  at  dinner  for  a  little  spinach, 
the  person  stared,  looked  puzzled,  and  said, 
'  Je  vous  detnande  pctrdon,  monsieur,  mair, 
pour  cette  fois,  je  tie  comprends  pas.^  The 
quickness  of  the  French  at  punning  arises,  I 
think,  very  much  from  their  being  such  bad 
spelksrs.    Not  having  the  fear  of  orthography 


*  "  There  is  some  resemblance  between  ■  Tintem  Abbey*  and  '  Childe  Harold  ;*  but,  as 
Voltaire  said  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  '  When  they  tell  me  Homer  made  Virgil,'  I  answer, 
*  Then  it  is  his  best  work ;'  so  of '  Wordsworth'  it  may  be  said,  *  If  he  wrote  the  third  canto 
of '  ChUde  Harold,*  it  is  his  best  work."^£o.  (Lord  J.  B.) 
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before  their  eyes,  they  have  at  least  ooe 
restraint  less  upon  their  fancy  in  this  sort  of 
exercise.  Sung  in  the  evenings  and  so  did 
Mercer — one  a  pretty  air,  which  he  learned 
from  Madame  Durazzo,  but  could  not  get 
her  to  tell  him  the  words — *■  lo  credo  (she 
said)  che  sonoim/jrqper.'" — ^Vol.  iii.  p.  174. 

Moore  tells  of  many  pleasant  dinner- 
parties, where  conversation  was,  per- 
haps, more  brilliant  than  can  oflen  be 
recorded.  Indeed  the  very  nature  of 
conversation,  when  at  all  well-managed, 
is,  that  it  can  leave  little  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  record — 

*<  The  perfume  and  the  tappllance  of  a  minnte, 
No  more." — 

Disquisition  of  any  kind,  argument, 
anything  that  engages  the  mind  too 
deeply,  or  any  subject  that  claims — 
whether  its  claims  be  admitted  or  not— 
to  engage  it  exclusively,  is  utterly  in- 
tolerable. We  should  imagine  the 
great  professors  of  monologue  —  the 
Johnsons,  Coleridgesi  Wordsworth;^-, 
ft  dreadful  nuisance,  and  likely  to 
preach  drawing-rooms  empty.  What 
they  said  was,  as  far  as  is  recorded^ 
very  good ;  but  it  must  have  done  some- 
thing to  spoil  parties  that  would  have 
othenvise  been  pleasant  enough.  Dis- 
quisition, however,  is  better  than  nar- 
rative. Your  professed  story-teller,  if 
vou  have  met  him  more  than  once, 
IS  a  dreadful  bore,  and  most  of  this 
class  of  historians  of  private  life  have  a 
power  of  annoyance  which  mere  nar- 
rative is  free  from.  They  interrupt 
their  stories  by  asking  you  questions^ 
every  now  and  then,  so  you  cannot  go 
off  into  quiet  meditation  as  between 
the  acts  of  a  sermon.  In  talking  of 
Lady  Holland's  management  of  the 
conversation  at  her  table.  Lord  John 
mentioned  her  great  dislike  to  the  sub- 
ject of  bullion,  and  her  8a}ing  once  to 
Lord  Lauderdale  after  an  illness  he 
had,  upon  his  introducing  this  topic  at 
HoUaud-house  :-* 

"  *  My  dear  Lauderdale,  as  long  as  yon 
were  ill  I  suffered  you  to  talk  bullion,  but 
now  I  really  cannot  suffer  it  any  longer.*  A 
light  subject  for  an  invalid,  put  upon  a  regi- 
men of  bouillon  and  bullion." 

We  have  a  good  many  stories  of 
Sheridan.  He  had  been  driving  for 
three  or  four  hours  in  a  hackney  chaise> 
and  seeing  a  friend  of  disputativc  tem- 
per pass,  he  hailed  him  and  made  him  get 
in.  Ue  then  introduces  a  topic  on  which 


they  were  sore  to  differ ;  and  when  Ins 
friend  is  warm  in  argument,  he  alfeeta 
anger,  and  says — "You  are  too  had; 
I  won't  stay  in  the  coach  with  you  to 
be  obliged  to  listen  to  such  thing^" 
and  gets  down.  The  other  triumphantly 
bellowing  after  him — "  You  are  beat! 
you  are  beat  I"  When  he  recovered 
from  his  exultation,  he  found  he  had 
to  pay  for  Sheridan's  three  boun* 
drive. 

"Jan.  3rd,  1821.  Read,  and  tried  to 
write  a  little.  Nicolle,  of  the  Port-Boyil 
Society,  said  of  a  »how-off  man  in  society, 
*  He  conquers  me  in  the  drawing-room,  bat 
he  surrenders  to  me  at  discretion  on  the  stair- 
case.' Noah  (according  to  the  Babbuu), 
when  in  the  ark,  had  no  other  light  than 
jewels  and  pearls.  Among  the  titles  of  the 
King  of  Ava,  is,  '  absolute  master  of  the  ehb 
and  flow  of  the  sea,  brother  to  the  sun,  and 
king  of  the  four-and-twcnty  nmbrella&' 
Good  invalid  reading  this  kind  of  book  i& 
I  wish  men  oftener  would  give  us  what  tbqr 
read  than  what  they  think, 

"Jan.  22,  1821.  Sheridan  told  me  ih^i 
his  father,  being  a  good  deal  plagued  by  aa 
old  maiden  relation  of  his  always  going  out 
to  walk  with  him,  said  one  day  that  the 
weather  was  bad  and  rainy ;  to  which  the 
old  lady  answered,  that,  on  the  contrary,  it 
had  cleared  up.  *  Yes,'  said  Sheridan,  '  ii 
has  cleared  up  enough  for  on^^  but  not  for 
tu3o,^  He  mentioned,  too,  that  Tom  Stepn^ 
supposed  algebra  to  be  a  learned  language, 
and  referred  to  his  father  to  know  whether 
it  was  not  so,  who  said  certainly,  *  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Algebra:'  *  By  what  people  waa 
it  spoken  ?'  '  By  the  Algebrians,  to  be  sure,' 
said  Sheridan.  Dined  at  Lord  Gwydir's: 
company,  the  De  Souzas,  Rancliffe,  Montrcm, 
Alvanley,  Kinnaird,  &c.,  &c. :  the  conversa- 
tion chiefly  in  French.  Madame  de  Soaza 
said  very  truly  tiiat  admiration  is  a  feeling 
q%d  M  desire  que  Jinir;  I  torgit  quite  the 
phrase,  but  it  meant  that  admiration  is  al- 
ways impatient  to  put  an  end  to  itself,  and 
is  glad  to  seize  the  first  opportunity  of  doing 

BO.  ..... 

"Februaiy  7th.  Talking  of  authors 
reading  their  plays  in  society,  they  aaked  if 
it  was  the  practice  in  London.  1  said  no ; 
that  the  English  would  not  stand  it;  it 
would  make  them  laugh.  The  French* 
woman  said,  Nous  dUnnwions  mieux  FeMud. 
The  fact  is  the  English  have  too  quick  a  sense 
of  the  ridiculous  to  go  decorously  through 
such  an  operation.  I  remember  when  a 
party,  many  years  ago,  consisting  of  Monk 
Lewis,  Miss  Lydia  White,  Lady  Charleviile, 
&c.  got  up  a  reading  of  Comus  at  Lady 
Cork's,  I  saw  Lord  Gre^'  (who  sat  in  the 
front  of  the  audience)  put  his  hat  before  his 
face,  as  soon  as  Lewis  stood  up  to  begio, 
*■  The  star  that  bids  the  siiepherd  fold,'  and 
he  was  evidently  conceaUng  a  laugh.   I  had 
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foreseen  that  this  wonld  be  the  case,  and 
having  at  first  undertaken  to  read  Comua, 
contri\  ed  afterwards  to  smuggle  myself  out 
of  it,  and  was  merely  concerned  with  the 
musical  part  of  the  business. 

**  April  IGth.  Bushe  told  of  an  Irish 
coimtry  squire,  who  used,  with  hardly  any 
means,  to  give  entertainments  to  the  militia, 
&c.  in  his  neighbourhood  ;  and  when  a  friend 
expostulated  with  him  on  the  extravagance 
of  giving  claret  to  these  fellows  when  whiskey 
punch  would  do  just  as  well,  he  answered, 
'  You  are  very  right,  my  dear  friend  ;  but  I 
have  the  claret  on  tick,  and  where  the  devil 
would  I  get  credit  for  the  lemons  V  Douglas 
mentioned  the  son  of  some  rich  grazier  in 
Ireland,  whose  son  went  on  a  tour  to  Italy, 
with  express  injunctions  from  the  father  to 
write  to  him  whatever  was  worthy  of  notice* 
Accordingly,  on  his  arrival  in  Italy,  he  wrote 
a  letter  beginning  as  follows : — *  Dear  Fa- 
ther, the  Alps  is  a  very  high  mountain,  and 
bullocks  bear  no  price.'  Lady  Susan  and 
her  daughters,  and  the  Klngstons,  came  in 
in  the  evening,  and  all  supped.  A  French 
writer  mentions,  as  a  proof  of  Shakspeare*s 
attention  to  particulars,  his  allusion  to  the 
climate  of  Scotland  in  the  words,  *  Hail,  hail, 
all  hail!'— Grc7e,yrc^fo,  toirfe^/e."— Vol.  iii 
pp.  187-223. 

The  absurd  controversy  about  na- 
ture and  art  which  was  agitated  between 
Lord  Byron  and  Bowles,  is  every  now 
and  then  adverted  to — 

"  Looked  again  over  Lord  Byron's  letter 
on  Bowles.  It  is  amusing  to  see  through 
his  design  in  thus  depreciating  all  the  present 
school  of  poetry.  Being  quite  sure  of  his 
own  hold  upon  fame,  he  contrives  to  loosen 
that  of  his  contemporaries,  in  order  that  they 
fall  away  entirely  from  his  side,  and  leave 
him  unencumbered,  even  by  their  flounder- 
ing. It  is  like  that  Methodist  preacher  who, 
after  sending  all  his  auditory  to  the  devil, 
thus  concluded : — *  You  may,  perhaps,  on  the 
day  of  judgment,  think  to  escape  by  laying 
hold  of  my  skirts  as  I  go  to  heaven ;  but  it 
won't  do ;  I'll  trick  you  all ;  for  111  wear  a 
spencer ;  I'll  wear  a  spencer.'  So  Lord  B. 
willingly  surrenders  the  skirts  of  his  poetical 
glory,  rather  than  let  any  of  as  poor  devils 
stick  in  them,  even  for  ever  so  short  a  time. 
I1ie  best  of  it  is,  too,  that  the  wise  public 
all  the  while  tnms  up  its  eyes,  and  exclaims, 
*  How  modest !'"— Vol.  iii.  227,  228. 

The  entry  of  May  the  9tb,  mentions 
his  dining  in  company  with  the  Princess 
Talleyrand.  He  tells  of  Madame  Talley- 
rand a  story  which  seems  apocryphal. 
Her  husband  having  told  her  that 
Denon  was  coming  to  dinner,  bid  her 
read  some  of  his  book  on  E^vpt,  to  be 
able    to  say  something  ci^  to   him 


about  it,  saying,  he  would  leave  the 
book  on  the  study  table  for  her.  He 
forgot  all  about  it,  and  she  going  into 
the  study  found  "Robinson  Crusoe" 
on  the  table.  At  dinner,  to  Denon's 
amazement,  she  began  talking  to  him 
about  his  manner  of  living  on  the  de- 
sert island,  till,  at  last,  some  mention 
of  his  man  Friday — ee  cher  Vendredi  I — 
showed  Denon  that  she  took  him  for 
Bobinson  Crusoe — 

**  June  4th.  Wrote  two  or  three  ad- 
ditional verses  to  *  Hymen  Once  his  Love- 
knots  Selling.'  Wrote  letters  to  Lord  Byron, 
Power,  &C.  A  desperate  wet  day.  Read 
some  of  Belzoni's  *  Egypt '  before  I  went  to 
bed.  Kenny  said  that  Anthony  Pasquin  (who 
was  a  very  dirty  fellow)  '  died  of  a  cold 
caught  by  washing  his  face.' 

"June  18tb.  Kenny  and  wife  supped 
with  us.  He  told  some  very  amusing  stories 
about  Lanza  the  composer,  and  Rt'ynolds, 
who  was  about  to  write  an  opera  for  him. 
*Have  you  done  some  oder  littel  tings, 
Mr.  Reynolds  ?'  *  Oh,  yes,  several.'  *  Vat 
is  one,  par  exemple  ?'  *  Oh,  it  was  I  who 
wrote   Out  of  Ptace^  last  winter.'      '  God 

d ,  I  hope  dis  will  be  better  than  that' 

The  scene,  too,  at  the  rehearsal  of  the  music, 
where,  to  Lanza's  despair,  th^  were  cutting 
it  by  pages-fuU  in  the  orchestra,  and  when 
little  Simons,  imitating  Lanza's  voice  out  of 
a  comer,  said,  *  You  may  cut  dere,' — *  Who 
de  devil  aay  dat?  no,  no,-*cut!  cut!  no- 
thing but  cut  1     You  will  cut  my  troat  at 

InSW.  .  .  .  •  • 

"July  10th.  Lord  John  mentioned  to 
me  some  verses  written  upon  *  Lalla  Rookh  ;* 
he  did  not  say  (nor,  I  believe,  know)  by 
whom,  but  not  amiss : — 

•••L&Ila  Rookh, 
!■  a  book, 
By  Thomu  Moore, 
Who  has  written  four, 
Each  warmer 
Than  the  former  i 
Bo  the  mo>t  recent 
It  the  leait  decent.*** 

— VoL  iii.  289-253. 

About  the  middle  of  July,  we  have 
symptoms  of  a  change  of  residence,  and 
the  hope  of  Moore's  being  able  to  re- 
turn home  increases.  On  the  24th, 
we  have  an  entry  of  his'dining  at  Lord 
Holland's— 

"July  24th.  Dined  at  Lord  Holland's: 
company,  Kllis  (Lord  Clifden*s  son),  Mr. 
Sneyd  Cw^ho,^I  find,  is  the  author  of  those 
lines  on  '  Lalla  Rookh,*J,  Sir  Charles  Stuart, 
l/)rd  John,  &c.  Ellis  rather  clever.  Had 
some  very  delightful  conversation  with  Lord 
Holland  after  dinner.  Told  me  some  highly 
amusing  anecdotes  about  Dr. ,  a  matter- 
of-fact  Irish  atheist,  resident  in  France  dur« 
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ing  the  Revolutiofi ;  who,  Lord  H.  thinks, 
was  mainlj  iDstrumental  in  heating  Burke^s 
imagination  abont  that  event,  by  writing 
letters  to  him,  in  which  he  claimed  for  him- 
self and  brother  atheists  the  whole  credit  of 
bringing  it  about  Barke  believed  him,  and 
saw  nothing  henccfortli  bat  atheism  and  all 
sorts  of  horrors  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Lord 
H.'s  mimicry  of  this  man's  manner ;  of  his 
boasts  of  proselytism  among  his  patients, 
*  at  those  moments  when  the  solemnity  of 
their  situation  made  their  minds  more  open 
to  the  truth  ;*  of  his  rising  in  a  French 
coffeehouse,  when  some  one  had  expressed 
doubts  whether  ever  any  man  was  really  an 
atheist,  and  saying  gravely,  J/onnettr,  j^ai 
Vhotmeur  de  VHrei  non  geulemenije  ne  crois 
pas  qu^U  y  ait  tin  J>ieu,  maiaje  le  sais  etje  /e 
prowe,  ^'C,  4'C. :  all  was  irresistibly  comical, 
and  made  us  laugh  as  heartily  as  ever  Liston 
did.  Sir  C.  Stuart  afterwards  joined  us. 
Talked  of  foreign  ministers :  their  dilHculty 
sometimes  in  making  out  materials  for  de- 
spatches. The  Prussian  government  requires 
of  its  ministers  to  turn  at  least  the  first  page. 
It  appears  that  England  manufactures  at 
present  a  much  greater  quantity  of  silk  than 
France.**— Vol.  iil  p.  267. 

We  have  some  Irish  stories,  not  bad 
of  the  kind.  A  man  is  asked  to  dine 
ofi'  boiled  beef  and  potatoes — "  I  will," 
is  the  reply,  ''just  the  dinner  I  had  at 
home,  barring  the  beef.''  "There 
is  not  a  headache  in  a  hogshead  of  it," 
said  an  economic  host,  commending 
Some  light  wine.  "  Ay,  but  there  is 
a  bellyache  in  a  glass,"  was  the  reply. 
A  story  was  told  by  an  Irish  gentle- 
man of  one  of  his  tenants  taking  him 
a^de,  and  showing  him  what  he  had 
been  taught  to  believe  was  a  portrait 
of  Buonaparte — ''Is  it  the  real  thing, 
master?  —  I  know  you  won't  betray 
me."  "The  print  on  which  Paddy's 
devotion  was  lavished,  was  an  old  en- 
graving of  Marshal  Saxe,  or  some  such 
ancient." 

"  Denon  told  an  anecdote  of  a  man,  who 
having  been  asked  repeatedly  to  dinner  by  a 
person  whom  he  knew  to  be  but  a  shabby 
Amphitr}'on,  went  at  last,  and  found  the 
dinner  so  meagre  and  bad,  that  he  did  not 
get  a  bit  to  eaL  When  the  dishes  were  re- 
moving, the  host  said,  ^^  Well,  now  the  ioe 
is  broken,  I  suppose  you  will  ask  me  to  dine 
with  you  some  day.'  'Most  willingly.' 
'  Name  your  day,  then.'  *  Aujourd'hui^  par 
exemplCf'  answered  the  dinnerless  guest. 
Lord  Holland  told  of  a  man  remarkable  for 
absence,  who,  dining  once  at  the  same  sort 
of  shabby  repast,  fancied  himself  in  his  own 
house,  and  began  to  apologise  for  the 
wretchedness  of  the  dinner.  Luttrel  tuld  of 
a  good  phrase  of  an  attorney's  in  speakhig  of 


a  reconcUiatlon  that  had  taken  place 
two  persons  whom  he  wished  to  set  by  the 
ears,  '  I  am  8orr>'  to  tell  you,  sir,  that  a 
compromise  has  hrohe»  out  between  the 
parties.'  .... 

**  August  23rd.  A  good  thing  was  iold 
about  Sir  £.  Nagle's  coming  to  George  IT., 
when  the  news  of  Buonaparte's  death  had 
just  arrived,  and  saying,  *  I  have  the  plea- 
sure to  tell  your  Majesty  that  your  bittCRSt 
enemy  is  dead.'  *No!  is  she,  by  Gad?* 
said  the  king.  Put  this  into  verse  aftep- 
wards.  Went  and  eat  an  Ice  at  TortooTs  in 
the  evening."— Vol.  iit  pp.  269-270. 

In  October,  we  are  glad  to  hAve 
Moore  at  last  taking  a  run  home.  His 
money  affairs  are  not  yet  arranged, 
and  m  packet-boats  and  hotels  he  is 
called  Mr.  Dyke. 

**At  Holyhead  at  seven;  sailed  m 
the  steam -packet  at  eight:  arrived  at 
Howth  at  half- past  one:  called  by  my 
fellow- travellers  Mr.  Dyke:  found  that  the 
searching-officer  at  the  Custom-house  was 
my  old  friend,  Willy  Leech ;  dined  and  slept 
at  his  house,  instead  of  the  hotel,  where  I 
intended  to  pass  the  night,  and  get  rid  of  my 
fatigued  looks  before  I  saw  my  fSather  and 
mother.  A  good  story  of  the  fellow  in  the 
marshalsea  having  heard  his  oompauioa 
brushing  his  teeth  tlie  last  thing  at  night, 
and  then,  upon  waking,  at  the  same  work 
in  the  morning :  *  Ogh,  a  weary  ni^t  yoa 
must  have  had  of  it,  Mr.  Fitzgerald.' 

^'  Arrived  at  my  father's  lodgings,  in 
Abbey-street,  at  half-past  twelve:  Alt 
very  nervous  in  approaching  the  door,  but, 
thank  God!  found  them  idl  as  well  as  I 
could  possibly  expect.  My  mother  still 
ailing,  but  strong;  and  my  father  looking 
aged,  but  in  excellent  health.  Dear  EUen, 
too,  the  meekest  and  kindest  spirit  that  ever 
existed;  if  at  all  altered,  rather  for  the 
better.  Dined  at  home. 
...... 

**  Dined  at  home.  Some  friends  of  my 
father's  (Mr.  Abbot,  his  wife,  and  her 
sister)  formed  the  party,  together  with 
young  Ourran.  Two  or  three  more  came  in 
the  evening  and  supped:  sung  to  them. 
Story  of  a  man  asking  a  servant,  ^  Is  yonr 
master  at  home  ?'  *  No,  sir,  he's  out.* 
*Your  mistress?'  'No,  sir,  she's  oat.* 
'  Well,  I'll  just  go  in  and  take  an  air  of  the 
fire  till  they  come.'  '  Faith,  sir,  that's  out 
too.'  When  Lord  Castlereagh  was  at  Belfast, 
a  common  fellow  was  asking  him  for  money, 
and  when  some  one  remonstrated  with  him 
upon  it,  said,  *  Why,  bless  your  soul,  for  a 
tenpenny  I'd  engage  to  entertain  all  his 
friends  in  Belfast.'  Have  foigot  to  meutioii, 
that  on  my  way  to  Holyhead  I  wrote  some 
lines  for  the  little  pocket-book  I  brought  my 
mother,  with  which  she  was,  of  coucue,  very 
much  delighted. 
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"14th.  Yentored  to  walk*  abont  the 
street^  it  being  my  intention  to  start  on 
Wednesday  next  (17th).  Shall  be  able,  I 
truat,  to  get  through  London  before  the  echo 
of  any  noise  I  may  make  here  reaches  it. 
Accosted  oddly  by  a  man  in  the  streets: 

*  Pray,  sir,  are  you  Mr.  Thomas  Moore  ?* 
and  on  my  answering,  ^  Tea,  sir,*  he  turned 
to  another  that  was  with  him,  and  saying, 

*  There  now,*  both  walked  off  without  fur- 
ther words  or  ceremony.  There  had  evi- 
dently been  a  dispute,  or  perhaps  wager,  be- 
tween them  on  the  subject.  Met  Frankland 
Lewis,  who  is  one  of  the  parliament  com- 
missioners* and  spoken  of  for  the  new  secre- 
tary: walked  some  time  with  him;  very 
kind  to  me.  All  went  out  to  dinner  to 
Kate*8 :  took  Curran  with  us.  The  Abbots 
again.  Called  on  P.  Crampton  this  morn- 
ing. Showed  me  same  lines  of  his  to  his 
daughter."— VoL  ill  pp.  286-289. 

On  the  22nd  October,  we  find  him 
in  London.  He  imagines  his  exile  at 
an  end,  and  that  a  compromise  has 
been  effected  by  which  all  demands 
against  liim  are  at  nn  end.  On  the 
1 1th  of  November  he  is  again  in  Paris. 
The  following  is  the  entry  of  the  9th 
of  February,  1822  :— 

"  Dined  at  home.  Had  received  a 
note  firom  Biad.  do  Broglie  in  the  morn- 
ing, asking  me  to  come  to  her:  engaged 
also  to  a  great  ball  at  Mad.  de  Chabanais, 
and  promised  to  meet  Denon  at  Lafitte*s,  in 
order  that  he  might  introduce  me  to  Marechal 
Soult.  Went  for  a  short  time  to  Mad.  de 
Brog1ie*s.  In  talking  of  Peyronnet,  and 
wondering  how  he  would  look  in  going  to 
receive  the  sacrament  in  public,  it  was  said 
that  he  and  all  the  rest  of  the  ministers  ought 
to  be  confessed  en  gros,  as  they  do  a  regi- 
ment— *Let  every  one  who  has  committed 
this  sin  hold  up  his  hand.'  The  priests  of 
the  Greek  Church  read  out  a  long  list  of 
crimes  to  the  penitent,  who  nods  his  head  at 
every  item  of  which  he  has  been  guilty,  and 
the  priest  puts  a  mark  of  his  thumb-nail 
against  it  accordingly.  At  the  conclusion 
the  whole  is  summed  up,  and  a  receipt  in  full 
given  for  the  total  by  absolution.  In  some 
places  people  abonner  themselves  for  some 
one  favourite  vice  for  six  or  eight  months  to 
come.  Went  from  thence  to  YillamiVs, 
where  there  were  Spaniards  and  music :  did 
not  go  to  my  other  places,  but  supped  there. 

"Feb.  19.  Dined  with  Villamil:  a  French- 
man of  the  party,  who,  when  Villamil  intro- 
duced him  to  me  as  a  distant  relation  of 
Buonaparte*8,  said,  Ce  tCest  pas  le  plus  beam 
de  man  histoire.  It  was  mentioned  of  Tal- 
leyrand one  day,  when  Davoust  excused 
himself  for  being  too  late,  because  he  bad 
met  with  a  *  Fekin  *  who  delayed  him,  Tal- 
leyrand begged  to  know  what  he  meant  by 


that  word.  Nous  appeOotu  Pekin  (says  Da- 
voust) tout  ce  qui  n^est  pas  militaire.  Oh^ 
otM,  c'est  eomme  chez  nous  (replied  Talley- 
rand); nous  appeUons  tnUitavre  tout  ce  qui 
n'estpas  civil"— Yoh  iii.  pp.  326-828. 

On  the  1 1  th  of  June,  we  find  him 
returning  to  England — 

"  Went  and  took  my  place  in  the 
diligence  for  Saturday,  and  got  my  passport. 
Dined  with  Rancliffe:  Lords  Thanet  and 
Herbert,  King,  Fitzgerald,  FlahnuU,  &c. 
A  story  of  Alvanley  writing  to  a  friend,  '  I 
have  no  credit  with  either  butcher  or  poul- 
terer, but  if  you  can  put  up  with  turtle  and 
turbot,  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  yon.*  Came 
home  early.** — Vol.  iii  p.  841. 

On  the  1 5th,  we  have  him  leaving 
B  oulogne  in  the  steam-packet — 

"The  scene  of  our  departure  (at  about 
half- past  four)  very  amusing ;  all  the 
fashionables  of  Boulogne,  in  gigs,  carriages, 
curricles,  &c.,  on  the  pier.  Besurrection  of 
many  Irish  friends  whom  I  had  thought  no 
longer  above  the  world:  Tom  Grady,  who 
told  me  that  there  was  some  other  region 
(unknown)  to  which  those,  who  exploded  at 
Boulogne,  were  blown.  Told  me  of  Eoma 
half-pay  English  officers,  who  having  ex- 
hausted all  other  means  of  raising  the  wind, 
at  last  levied  subscriptions  for  a  private 
theatre,  and  having  announced  the  *  Forty 
Thieves*  for  the  first  representation,  ab- 
sconded on  the  morning  of  the  day  with  the 
money.  Our  passage  only  four  hours,  but 
very  disagreeable.** — Vol.  iiL  p.  342. 

Lord  Byron's  Memoirs  are  the  sub- 
ject  of  several  paragraphs.  Byron 
had  given  them  to  Moore,  to  be  pub- 
lished after  his  death.  Murray  pur- 
chased them  from  Moore  for  £2^000, 
of  which  the  greater  part  was  paid. 
Moore,  however,  had  rights  secured, 
either  by  the  form  of  Byron's  gift,  or 
by  his  agreement  with  Murray,  of 
omission,  &c.,  at  his  discretion — he 
being,  bv  the  arrangement,  to  be  the 
editor  of  the  work.  A  bargain  of  this 
kind  could  scarcely  be  expressed  with- 
out  room  for  serious  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  respective  rights  of 
the  parties ;  and  it  would  appear  that 
whatever  legal  document  was  drawn 
up,  did  not,  when  Lord  Byron's  early 
death  made  it  necessary  to  refer  to  it, 
sustain  Moore's  view  of  the  transac 
tion ;  in  fact,  after  the  agreement  had 
been  made,  changes  took  place  in  it 
with  the  assent  of  both,  and  the  pos- 
session of  the  manuscript  remamed 
with  Murray,  rather  as  a  security  for 
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the  money  ad^ancedj  than  in  any  other 
character. 

"  April  22nd.  Soon  after  my  arrival,  I 
spoke  to  Murray  upon  the  subject  of  Lord 
B/s  *  Memoirs  ;*  of  my  wish  to  redeem  them, 
and  cancel  the  deed  of  sale :  which  Murray 
acceded  to  with  the  best  grace  imaginable. 
Accordingly,  there  is  now  an  agreement 
making  out,  by  which  I  become  his  debtor 
for  two  thousand  guineas,  leaving  the  MS.  in 
h  is  hands,  as  security,  till  I  am  able  to  pay 
it.  This  is,  I  feel,  an  over-delicate  deference 
to  the  opinions  of  others :  but  it  is  better 
than  allowing  a  shadow  of  suspicion  to  ap* 
proach  within  a  mile  of  one  in  any  transac- 
tion ;  and  I  know  I  shall  feel  the  happier 
when  rid  of  the  bargain. 
•  ••••• 

"April  29.  A  long  conversation  with 
Hobhouse  about  Lord  B.*s  '  Memoirs,'  which 
confirmed  me  more  and  more  in  my 
satisfaction  in  having  rescinded  the  bar- 
gain. Hobhouse  an  upright  and  honest 
man.  In  speaking  of  Lord  B.  he  said, 
*I  know  more  of  B.  than  any  one  else, 
and  much  more  than  I  should  wish  anybody 
else  to  know.*  Gave  up  Lady  Grey's  again, 
and  walked  down  to  the  House  of  Comm(  ns 
with  Jeffrey.  Talk  about  Lord  Byron  ;  ex- 
pressed his  fear  that  Lord  B.  had  but  few  of 
the  social  sympathies  in  his  heart.  Went  in 
for  a  short  time,  and  heard  Brougham  on 
finance.  .... 

"May  14.  Rogers  told  me  a  good  deal 
about  Lord  Byron,  whom  he  saw  both  going 
and  coming  back.  Expressed  to  R.  the  same 
contempt  for  Shakspeare  which  he  has  often 
expressed  to  me;  treats  his  companion, 
Slielley,  very  cavalierly.  By-the-bye,  I  find 
(by  a  letter  received  within  these  few  days, 
by  Horace  Smith)  that  Lord  B.  showed 
Shelley  the  letters  I  wrote  on  the  subject  of 
his  '  Cain,'  warning  him  against  the  infiuence 
Shelley's  admiration  miji^ht  have  over  his 
mind,  and  deprecating  that  wretched  display 
of  atheism  whxh  Shelley  had  given  into, 
and  in  which  Jjord  B.  himself  seemed  but 
too  much  inclined  to  follow  him.  ShtUey, 
too,  has  written  anxiouKly  to  Smith,  to  say 
how  sorry  he  should  be  to  stand  ill  in  my 
opinion,  and  making  some  explanation  of  his 
opinions,  which  Smith  is  to  show  me.  Rogers 
starts  for  England  to-morrow  morning." — 
Vol.  iii.  pp.  245-363. 

In  November,  1822,  we  have  Moore 
at  last  at  home,  his  proper  bomej 
again.  Mrs.  Moore,  who  Trent  before 
him  with  the  light  infantry,  and  the 
heavy  baggage  of  nurses,  was  welcomed 
home  by  a  merry  peal  of  the  bells  of  the 
adjoining  village.  A  parting  dinner  was 
given  in  Paris  to  Moore ;  and  it  shows 
to  what  a  height  partv  feeling  then 
ran,  or  rather  to  what  an  extent 
Moore's  pasquinades*— now  forgotten. 


or,  though  reprinted  among  his  poems, 
unintelligible  from  the  incidents  to 
which  they  advert  being  foi^otten— 
had  inflicted  bitter  wounds  on  the  ob- 
jects of  his  stinging  satire,  that  it  was 
felt  prudent  to  suppr&ss  the  names  of 
many  of  those  who,  forgetting  all  but 
Moore'sbrilliant  talents,  and  for^ving, 
what  it  is  vain  to  deny  was  his  mis- 
chievous misapplication  of  them,  joined 
in  paying  him  this  compliment.  The 
festival  went  off  well.  Moore  records 
his  speeches.  The  health  of  each 
member  of  his  family  was  drank,  and 
Moore  describes  himself  as  in  the  con- 
dition of  one  of  Sou  they  *s  heroes — 
multiplied  by  the  kindness  of  his  host 
into  seven ;  and,  as  Kehama  entered 
the  several  gates  of  a  city,  and  marched 
down  its  several  streets  in  some  seven 
or  eight  personalities — eaoh  a  perfect 
Kehama — a  similar  miracle  was  here 
performed.  In  Moore  his  hosts  saw  each 
member  of  his  family  —  <' Methinks 
there  be  seven  Tommies  in  the  fitJd  !'* 
and  Moore  himself,  to  judge  of  him  by 
the  state  in  which  he  was  next  day 
when  he  jotted  down  the  notice  of  his 
entertainment,  must  have  seen  each  of 
his  hosts  double  at  least,  towards  the 
close  of  the  banquet.  Here  is  his  re- 
cord  of  some  of  his  speeches:— 

"  *  I  have  often,  gentlemen,  heard  of  sym- 
pathetic ink,  but  here  is  a  liquid  which  has 
much  better  claims  to  that  epithet ;  and  if 
there  is  a  glass  of  such  at  this  moment  be- 
fore my  good  old  father,  it  must,  I  think, 
sparkle  in  sympathetic  reply  to  those  which 
you  have  done  him  the  hononr  of  filling  to 
him.'  In  proposing  the  health  of  Richard 
Power  (who  was  present),  I  spoke  of  him 
*  as  combining  all  that  is  manliest  in  man, 
with  all  that  Is  gentlest  in  woman;  that 
consistency  of  opinion  and  conduct  which 
commands  respect,  with  that  smooth  facility 
of  intercourse  which  wins  aflection  ;  a  union, 
as  it  were,  of  the  stem  and  flower  of  life — 
of  the  sweetness  which  we  love,  and  the 
solidity  on  which  we  repose.*  In  allading  to 
the  charitable  object  of  the  Kilkenny  Thea- 
tre, I  called  it  '  that  happy  expedient  lor 
enlisting  gaity  in  the  cause  of  benevolence, 
and  extracting  from  the  smiles  of  one  (mrt  of 
the  community  a  warmth  with  which  to  dry  up 
the  tears  of  the  other ;'  the  happiness  we  had 
enjoyed  together  at  that  time,  *  days  passed 
in  studying  Shakspeare,  and  nightsin  acting 
or  discussing  him;  the  happy  freedom  of 
those  suppers  (Tamqftmn  tcra  Ubertat — late 
enough,  God  knows)  where,  as  hi  the  sappers 
described  by  Voltaire : — 

"  <  Ia  liberty,  convive  almable 
Mit  Iw  dcoz  eondet  rar  U  teble, 
Entrs  to  liMU  at  rtmoiir.* 
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In  proposing  the  health  of  Lord  Trimles- 
town,  spoke  of  his  being  particularly  fit  to 
take  the  chair  at  such  a  meeting,  not  only 
from  our  old  acquaintance,  &&,  but  his  love 
of  literature,  and  *■  the  success  with  which  he 
Iiad  practised  it ;  his  intimate  knowledge  of 
French  and  English,  which  placed  him  as  a 
sort  of  Janus  between  the  two  languages, 
Trith  a  double-fronted  Insight  into  the  beauties 
of  each,  and  enabled  him  not  only  to  make 
the  wild  tale  of  Atala  resound,  in  language 
-worthy  of  its  sweetness,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  but  to  occupy  himself  (as  I  was 
proud  to  say  he  was  doing  at  present)  in 
teaching  the  story  of  *  Lalla  Rookh  *  to  the 
lighter  echoes  of  the  Seine.'  A  song  was 
sang  by  Grattan  during  the  night,  which  he 
had  written  for  the  occasion.  Left  them  be- 
tween one  and  two,  and  went  to  Douglas's, 
where  I  supped." — Vol.  iv.  pp.  18,  19. 

We  have  Moore  a  few  days  after  in 
London ;  and  on  the  21st  December  his 
•*  Loves  of  the  Angels"  is  published. 
One  of  the  earliest  copies  was  sent  to 
Lady  Donegal — a  true  friend — who, 
however,  over-estimated  the  faults  of 
the  poem,  which  certainly  does  not 
quite  deserve  her  severe  critic'sms ; 
but  not  more  than  the  friends,  who 
kept  up  his  spirits,  over-estimated  its 
merits  :~- 

"  December  27th.  An  answer  from  Lady 
Donegal,  with  the  following  sentence  in  it, 
which,  from  the  state  of  nervousness  I  had 
got  Into  about  my  book,  came  upon  me  like 
a  thunderbolt : — *  Tou  bid  me  not  say  any- 
thing about  the  'Angels,*  but  I  must  so  far 
disobe}'  you  as  to  say  that  I  am  both  vexfd 
and  disappointed,  and  I  think  that  yon  will 
feel  I  am  right  in  not  allowing  Barbnra  to 
read  it.'  I  rever  remember  anything  that 
gave  me  much  more  pain  than  this.  It 
seemed  at  once  to  ring  the  death-knell  of 
my  poem.  This  at  once  accounted  for  the 
dead  silence  of  the  Longmans  since  the  pub" 
lication,  for  the  non-appearance  of  the  second 
edition,  which  I  was  taught  to  expect  would 
be  announced  the  third  day,  for  Lord  Lans- 
downe's  reserve  on  the  subject ,  for  every- 
thing. My  book,  then,  was  considered  (why 
or  wiierefore  it  was  in  vain  to  inquire)  im- 
proper, and  what  I  thought  the  best,  as  well 
as  the  most  moral  thing  I  had  ever  written, 
was  to  be  doomed  to  rank  with  the  rubbish 
of  Carlisle  and  Co.  for  ever.  Bowles,  who 
was  with  me  at  the  time,  endeavoured  most 
good-humoaredly  to  soothe  me,  and,  though 
he  had  not  read  the  poem,  gallantly  made 
himself  responsible  that  I  could  not  have 
written  anything  to  bring  upon  me  such  a 
censure.  It  was  all  in  vain.  I  wrote  off 
to  Longmans  to  beg  they  would  tell  me  the 
worst  at  once,  and  to  my  mother,  to  prepare 
her  for  the  failure  which  I  now  considered  as 
certain.    In  this  mood  Bowles  left  me,  and 


in  about  an  hour  after,  luckily  for  my  peace 
of  mmd.  Lord  Lansdowne  and  Byng  arrived. 
Their  coming  was  like  an  avatar  to  me. 
Lord  L.  declared,  in  the  warmest  manner, 
that  he  thought  the  poem  not  only  beautiful, 
but  perfectly  unexceptionable  and  pure,  and 
that  he  had  no  hesitation  in  preferring  it  to 
anything  I  had  ever  written.  Byng,  too 
(who  two  or  three  weeks  since  had  express- 
ed himself  with  some  degree  of  alarm  aboat 
t^  title),  told  me  that,  on  reading  the  poem, 
vhe  had  instantly  written  off  to  some  friends 
who  fek  the  same  apprehensions  as  himself, 
that  '  it  might  t>e  safely  trusted  in  the  nur- 
sery.' It  is  inconceivable  the  relief  all  this 
was  to  me,  and  not  less  so  to  my  darling 
Bessy,  who  had  seen  the  wretched  state  I 
was  thrown  into  by  Lady  D.'s  letter,  and  had 
in  vain  employed  her  good  sense  and  sweet- 
ness to  counteract  its  effect." — YoL  iv.  pp. 
29,  30. 

In  these  days  of  Shakespearian  disco- 
very, it  may  be  worth  while  to  men- 
tion that  Moore  records  an  actor  say- 
ing, by  mistake — 

^  How  sharper  than  a  terpent'c  thanks  it  ii, 
To  have  a  toothlett  child  }" 

and  that  old  Parker,  who  used  always 
say  the  *'coisoned  pup,"  instead  of 
the  *'  poisoned  cup,"  when  he,  on  one 
occasion,  succeeded  in  saying  it  right, 
was  interrupted  by  the  audience,  who 
cried  out  **no,  no  I"  and  insisted  on 
the  reading  with  which  they  were  fa- 
miliar. 

"January  6th,  1823.  Lord  Lansdowne 
mentioned  the  conclusion  of  a  letter  from  a 
Dutch   commercial    house,    as    follows: — 

*  Sugars  are  falling  more  and  more  every 
day ;  not  so  the  respect  and  esteem  with 
which  we  are,  &c.'     Slept  at  Bowood. 

"  7th.  At  breakfast  Jckyll  told  of  some 
one  remarking  on  the  inaccuracy  of  the  in- 
scription on  Lord  Kenyon's  tomb,  Mora 
janua  vita ;  upon  wliich  Lord  Ellenborough 
said,  '  Don't  you  know  that  that  was  by 
Kenyon's  express  desire,  as  he  left  it  in  his 
will,  that  they  should  not  go  to  the  expense 
of  a  diphthong?'  He  mentioned  Rogers's 
story  of  an  old  gentleman,  when  sleeping  at 
the  fire,  being  awakened  by  the  clatter  of  the 
fire-irons  all  tumbling  down,  and  saying, 
'  What  I  going  to  bed  without  one  kiss,'  tak< 
ing  it  for  the  children.  Talked  of  Gen. 
Smith,  a  celebrated  Nabob,  who  said,  as  an 
excuse  for  his  bad  shooting,  that  he  had 
'  spoilt  his  hand  by  shooting  peacocks  with 
the  Great  Mogul.'  Lord  L.  told  of  the  same 
having  written  to  put  off  some  friends  whom 
he  had  invited  to  his  country  seat,  saying, 

*  I  find  my  damned  fellow  of  a  steward  has 
in  the  meantime  sold  the  estate.'  This  Gen. 
Smith  was  the  original  of  Foote's  Sir  Mat- 
thew Mite  (his  father  having  been  a  cheese- 
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monger ;  nod  Jekyll  told  of  some  one  hav- 
ing taken  Foote  to  Smith's  country-house  on 
their  way  to  town ;  his  sleeping  there,  and 
being  treated  with  every  civility  by  Smith  ; 
and  sa}'inj,%  before  they  were  a  hundred 
yards  from  his  house,  *  I  think  I  can't  pos- 
sibly miss  him  now,  having  had  such  a  good 
flitting.  .  .  .  •         • 

"Miss  N.  mentioned  a  French  lady,  of 
whom  she  inquired,  by  way  of  compliment, 
'  in  what  manner  she  had  contrived  to  speak 
English  so  well  ?'  and  the  answer  wa?,  *  I 
begun  by  traducing.''  Lord  L.,  in  the  even- 
ing, quoted  a  ridiculous  passage  from  the 
preface  to  Mrs.  Piozzi's  '  Retrospections,*  in 
which,  anticipating  the  ultimate  perfection 
of  the  humau  race,  she  says  she  does  not 
despair  of  the  time  arriving  '  when  Vice  will 
take  refuge  in  the  arms  of  Impossibility.' 
Mentioned  also  on  ode  of  hers  to  Posterity, 
beginning,  *  Posterity,  gregarious  dame  ;*  the 
only  meaning  of  which  must  be,  a  lady  chez 
qui  numbers  assemble — a  lady  at  home,  I . 
repeated  what  Jekyll  told  the  other  day  of 
Bearcroft,  saying  to  Mrs.  Piozzi,  when 
Thrale,  after  ihe  had  called  him  frequently 
Mr.  Beercraft,  *Beercraft  is  not  my  name, 
madam  ;  it  may  be  your  trade,  but  it  is  not 
my  name.^  Dr.  Currie  once,  upon  being 
bored  by  a  foolish  Blue,  to  tell  her  the  pre- 
cise meaning  of  the  word  idea  (which  she 
said  she  had  been  reading  about  in  some 
metaphysical  work,  but  could  not  understand 
it),  answered,  at  last,  angrily,  *  Idea,  madam, 
is  the  feminine  of  idiot,  and  means  a  female 
fool.»" 

"April  16th.     Woolricho  called  on  his 

way  to  return  to  Wobum 

Called  on  Mrs.  Story  and  the  Donegals. 
Dined  with  W.  Spencer.  Spencer  not  in 
v«y  high  feather.  Mentioned  those  two 
good  lines,  written,  he  said,  on  Madame  de 
Genlis,  though  in  general  supposed  to  be  on 
Madame  de  Stael : — 

*> '  Eltfc  M  coniume  en  effort*  lupcrilaa ; 

Lft  Vcrtu  n*ea  rcut  pu,  le  Vic«  n'en  rent  pins.* 

What  Madame  de  Stael  said  of  Paris,  Cest 
la  vilU  du  monde  oiH  on  peut  le  mieux  se 
paster  du  banJieur,  Her  reply  to  a  man  who, 
upon  finding  hmiself  placed  between  her  and 
a  very  pretty  woman,  said  how  lucky  he  waa 
de  se  trouotr place  entre  le  Genie  et  la  Beauie. 
C'est  la  premiere  fois  (said  Madame  de  Stael) 
gu'on  m'ait  hue  par  ma  beaut£" — ^VoL  iv. 
pp.  35-58. 

Moore  is  now  busy  with  his  "  Fables 
for  the  Holy  Alliance,"  some  of  which 
are  Very  amusingi  and  all  are  in  a 
pleasant  conversational  tone,  which 
occasionally  and  easily  rises  into  some- 
tbinor  higher.  His  publishers  were 
afraid  that  much  of  the  matter  was 
libellous.  Turner,  the  historian  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  **  a  Special  Attorney," 
had  his  fears — nay,  he  thought  that 


the  Constitutional  Assodatidii,  who 
had  extinguished  the  publishers  of  some 
blasphemous  books,  might  be  down  on 
Moore,  and  his  fears  infected  wiser 
men.  A  case  was  sent  to  Denman, 
who  would  not  undertake  to  guarantee 
that  people  might  not  be  fools  enough 
to  prosecute,  but  "  he  would  ventoiv 
to  guarantee  the  result  of  such  a  pro- 
secution which  had  been  antidpat^d  by 
Horace  and  Pope  ** — 

*•  The  plaintiff  will  be  hlMcd, 
My  lordf  tfas  jadgei  luigk  *&d  joo*re  dioaiaed.* 

Moore  met  Coleridge,  Wordsworth, 
and  Lamb  at  one  or  two  dinner-par- 
ties, but  his  record  preserves  nothing 
worth  remembering.     Some  execrable 
puns  of  Coleridge's  are    given,   and 
Lamb  made  some  abortive  attempts 
of  the  same  kind,  which  fortunately 
have  been  allowed  to  die, — vote  oarent 
scuro.     Of  Moore  and  of  the  Lakers, 
it  is  plain  that  what  was  best  in  each 
party  the  other  did  not  appreciate. 
Lamb,  to  be  appreciated  at  all,  should 
have  been  known  perfectly,  his  distinc- 
tive peculiarities  constituting,    in    a 
great  degree,  his  claim  on  society.  Flajr- 
ful  oddity,  and  grotesque,  whim^cal* 
capricious  humour  were  his — ^were  hia 
abundantly;   but  wit,  sparkling  wit, 
such  as  would  delight  a  stranger,  was 
altogether  denied  to  him.    ^he  briU 
liant  things  which  flashed  fi:t>m  Sheridan, 
and  which  scarcely  belonged  to  him 
more  than  to  a  hundred  others — '^'Twas 
mine,  'tis  his,  and  has  been  slave  to 
thousands," — the    light    currency    of 
conversation  was  not  Lamb's  ;    still 
less  was  it  Wordsworth's,  who,  on  his 
few  topics,  was  intensely  in  earnest, 
and  who  could  interest  no  one  who 
was  not  anxious  to  know  the  opinions 
and  feelings  of  a  thoughtful  man,  on 
subjects  which  he  had  through  life 
meditated.     Coleridge's  was  a  more 
extensive  range  of  subjects,  but  we 
should  imagine  him  little  likely  to  do 
anything  but  fatigue  a  man  like  Moore, 
who  would  have  been  probably,'jike  the 
Spirits  of  Prospero,  engaged  in  medi- 
tatiog  escape,  while  the  magician  was 
telling  all  he  had  done,  and  all  he 
would  do,  and  explaining  the  vile  ser- 
vitude of  the  bondage  in  wich  men  and 
spirits  were  held,  tiU  he,  the  deliverer, 
came  to  the  rescue.    For  whatever  rea- 
son, these  dinners  among  the  poets  bv 
profession  do  not  seem  to  have  len 
on  Mooi^o's  mind  any  very  pleasant  re- 
collections.     Like  Miranda,    in   the 
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drama  to  which  we  have  alluded,  he 
found  it  hard  to  avoid  dropping  asleep ; 
and  to  say  the  truth,  witnout  irreve- 
rence to  the  wizard  who  benumbed 
all  his  faculties  with  mile-long  paren. 
theses,  and  probably  did  not  give  him 
the  opportunity  of  saying  one  word, 
"we  do  not  blame  him.     **Did  you 
ever  hear  me  preach  ?"  said  Coleridge 
to  Lamb   on  some  occasion.     Lamb 
stuttered — "  I  never  knew  you  do  any- 
thing else."     Moore  was  not  fond  of 
sermons,  **  in  season  or  out  of  sc-ason.** 
Moore's  "  Loves  of  the  Angels,"  and 
his  "  Fables  for  the  Holy  Alliance,*'  were 
successful  in  the  booksellers'  sense  of 
success.  Political  factions,  in  an  earlier 
day  of  England,  carried  their  point  by 
tuning  the  pulpits  ;   and  in   Moore's 
case,    the   influential    newspapers  of 
literature  were  dexterously  filled  with 
extracts  and  anticipations.    The  bab- 
blers at  clubs  and  ball-rooms  were  not 
'   idle.   There  was  no  aid  which  could  be 
thus  given  which  was  not  diligently 
sought  and  rendeced  available  to  aid 
the  circulation  and  sale  of  his  books. 
There  was  a  serious  danger,  however, 
from  the  nickname  which  had  been 
lately  given  by  Southey  to  Byron  and 
his  followers,  whom  he  described  as  of 
the  Satanic  school — a  nickname  by  no 
means  unlikely  to  prevent  the  books 
being  allowed  into  families  by  whom 
they  had  been  before  unsuspiciously 
received.     We  do  not  think  that  the 
extent  of  the  circulation  of  Byron's 
works  was  diminished  by  this,  but  they 
were  circulated  among  a  much  lower 
class  of  persons ;  and  there  being  no 
property  that  the  law  would  recognise 
in  books  polluted   by  indecencies  of 
every  kina,  the  publisher  of  Byron's 
former  works  shrunk  from  his  new  ven- 
tures, which  Were  abandoned  to  every 
man  that  sought  to  make  some  dirty 
bread  on  the  highways  of  literature. 
"  Heaven  and  Earth"  was  one  of  By- 
ron's poems,  which,  though  not  as 
offensiveas  ''Don  Juan/'  was  about  this 
time  printed   and  circulated  in  one 
cheap  form  or  another,  and  its  iden- 
tity  of  subject  with  Moore's  —  which, 
like    it,    touched    on    ground  better 
avoided — was  not  unlikely  to  havemade 
Moore's  poem  share  in  popular  estima- 
tion the  same  kind  of  repute  which  it 
held.   What  that  was  may  be  judged 
of  by  a  strange  paragraph  in  this 
diary  of  Moore's.     At  that  time  a  wild 
frenzy  seemed  to  have  seized  some 
wretches  who  stabbed  with  knives  and 
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daggers  women  in  Ae  streets.  We 
remember  several  ciises  of  the  kind  in 
London.  In  Paris  there  were  some ; 
and  Moore  tells  us  that  there  were 
persons  who  seriously  ascribed  these 
maniacal  crimes  to  a  state  of  mind  pro- 
duced by  the  study  of  Byron's  "  Hea- 
ven and  Earth. "  This  was  an  absurdity; 
yet  it  shows  how  strong  the  feeling 
was  against  the  poem.  Moore's  "  An- 
gels" were  no  better  than  they  should 
be,  but  it  would  not  do  to  have  them 
thought  very  devils  ;  and  this  danger 
they  seemed  to  have  escaped. 

Meanwhile,  Moore's  dealings  with 
Power,  which  we  have  mentioned  in 
our  account  of  the  former  volumes  of 
"  The  Memoirs,"  on  which  an  annuity 
of  £500  a-year  depended,  kept  him  at 
all  times  engaged  with  writmg  songs 
for  music,  and  occasionally  composing 
music  for  songs.  Out  of  this  agreement 
arose  several  of  Moore's  most  oeautiful 
poems.  His  neighbour,  Bowles,  on  one 
occasion,  told  him  that  he  would  choose 
for  his  text  the  words  of  one  of  his  He- 
brew Melodies,  ''Fallen  is  thy  throne, 
O  Israel  1"  The  words  are  not  in  the 
Bible ;  but  Bowles,  giving  out  as  his 
text,  •*  By  the  waters  of  Babylon," 
Baid,  "Such  was  the  pathetic  song  of  the 
Jews,  when  they  mourned  over  their 
lost  country ;  but  a  still  more  pathe- 
tic song  might  be  founded  on  that 
period,  when  they  saw  their  temple 
Itself  destroyed,  and  when  they  might 
say,  'Fallen  is  thy  throne,  O  Israel!'  " 

The  entry  of  July  23rd,  1823,  men- 
tions an  invitation  from  Lord  Lans- 
downe  to  Killamey :  and,  on  the  27tb, 
we  have  him  in  Dublin  on  his  way. 
We  come  among  names  familiar  to  our 
Irish  readers,  and  which  will  make 
this  part  of  the  journal  read  in  Ireland ; 
but  we  must  pass  on,  without  giving 
them  their  fame.  One  of  these  mends 
tells  Moore  of  a  parody  he  had  made 
on  two  lines  in  the  "Veiled  Pro. 
phet "  :— 

M  We  know  no  noro  of  ftar  then  one  who  dwella 
Beneath  the  tropin  knowe  of  iddca.** 

"The  following,"  says  Moore,  "is 
his  parody,  which  I  bless  my  stars 
that  none  of  my  critics  were  lively 
enough  to  hit  upon,  for  it  would  have 
stuck  by  me-^ 

*'  We  know  no  more  of  ftw  then  one  who  dwelli 
On  Scoti**!  mounteine  knows  of  knce<bnekles.'* 

On  the  dOth,  Moore  leaves  Dublin 
with  the  Lansdowne  party  for  the 
south;  is  in  Cork,  Youghal,   Killar- 
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ney.  Limerick,  Roscrea,  Naas,  and  is 
back  in  Dublin  on  the  1 6th  of  the  fol- 
lowing month.  Like  Nicholl  and  like 
Head,  he  passes  his  fortnight  in  Ire- 
land,  and  returns  ready  to  prescribe 
for  all  its  miseries.  Moore  knew  quite 
as  little  of  the  country  as  those  Eng. 
lish  gentlemen  did ;  and  he  had  pre- 
judices, early  imbibed,  which  were 
likely  to  colour  everjrthing  he  saw. 
The  readers  of  the  former  part  of  his 
Memoirs  are  aware  that  ne  entered 
Dublin  College  very  early;  that  of 
the  manners  and  character  of  the  people 
of  Ireland  he  could  know  nothing,  ex- 
cept what  might  bo  learned  by  an  occa- 
sional holiday  in  the  county  of  Wick- 
low,  or  by  such  festivities  as  the  coro- 
nation of  the  kings  of  Dalkey ;  and 
that  he  was  mixed  up  with  the  disaf- 
fections  of  1798.  He  soon  after  went 
to  England,  and  on  his  occasional  visits 
to  Ireland,  Dublin  was  for  the  most 
part  his  place  of  residence.  Of  Irish 
history  he  appears,  at  this  time,  to 
have  known  little  or  nothing.  It  forms 
no  exception  to  this  that  he  appears 
to  have  looked  over  Keatinge  and 
O'Halloran  for  such  romantic  legends 
as  he  might  make  use  of  in  the  Me- 
lodies —  ^*  sparkles  of  Lagenian  splen. 
dour  " — ^genuine  Irish  diamond.  The 
visit  to  the  south  has  added  some  pages 
to  the  diary,  of  which  the  best  is  a  con- 
versation  he  was  told  of  O'Connell 
with  Judge  Day : — 

"  J.  Day, — *  What  remedy  is  there  for  Ire- 
land's, miseries?'  (?'C. — *I  could  tell  you 
some,  but  you  would  not  adopt  them.'  J,  D. 
— *  Name  them.'  O'C — A  law  that  no  one 
should  possess  an  estate  in  Ireland  who  has 
one  anywhere  else.'  •/.  D. — '  I  agree  to  that' 
0'C«_«That  tithes  should  be  abolished.* 
J.  D— *  I  agree  to  that'  O'C— *  That  the 
Catholics  should  be  completely  emancipated.' 
J,  />.— '  I  agree  to  that'  (?'C,— *  That  the 
union  should  be  repealed.'  J,  D. — '  I  agree 
to  that  too.'  (yC.—^Yery  well,  since  that 
is  the  caae,  take  a  pike  and  turn  out,  for 
there  is  nothing  else  wanting  to  qualify  you.' 
Mentioned  a  joke  of  Norbury's  to  Judge 
Bally  lately,  when  they  were  comparing  ages, 
*Tou  certainly  have  as  little  of  the  Old 
Bailey  about  you  as  any  judge  I  know.*"..^ 
VoL  iv.  p.  118. 

In  Moore's  visit  to  the  south  of  Ire- 
land, ori^natedhis  "Memoirs  of  Cap- 
tain Ro<3r,"  published  in  the  course  of 
the  next  year. 

The  year  1824  is  dull  with  accounts 
ofthe  birth  of  Moore's  "Captain  Bock," 


and  the  several  reviews  of  it.  The  ^lan 
was  well  conceived,  but,  as  we  think, 
not  very  successfully  execated.      It 
was,  from  the  nature  of  the  salyect, 
discussed  in  every .  newspaper  of  the 
empire,  and  this  kind  of  success  did,  we 
fancy,  permanent  mischief  to  Moore's 
mind.      Many  of  those  who  most  ad- 
mired Moore  found   themselves    nn. 
able  any  longer  to  think  of  him  in  his 
character  of  poet,  and  we  know  some 
who  resolutely  declined  to  read  his  po- 
litics, in  order  to  leave  it  poasible  fw 
them  to  enjoy  his  poetry.     The  book, 
however,  was  not  without  its  valoe ; 
amid  much  too  well  calculated  to  do 
mischief,  there  was  something  too  of 
good.     John  Scully,  Moore's  brother- 
in-law,  knew  the  Irish  people  well,  and 
we  trace  his  vigorous  mind  in  some  of 
the  details.      Scully  would  have  been 
an  honest-minded  man  if,  living  as  he 
did  among  the  peasantry,  he  was  not 
like  the  fox  in  northern  climates,  com- 
pelled by  a  necessity  of  natore  to  as- 
sume the  colour  of  surrounding  ob* 
jects,  which  gave  his  only  chance  of  liv- 
ing out  his  natural  length  of  days.   As 
it  was,  he  was  attacked  and  nearly 
murdered  by  some  of  the  Tipperary 
miscreants.  From  Scully,  Moore  learn, 
ed  that  the  war  waged  by  the  peasants 
against  Church  property  was  in  truth 
not  a  war  of  religion,  but  of  property— 
a  war  of  the  poor  against  the  rich ;  and 
Church  property  was  attacked,  as  most 
easily  assailable,  and  as  having  fewer 
defenders.     There  was  another  friend 
of  Moore's,  one  of  the  most  honourable, 
right-minded,  and  best  of  men ;  a  man 
singularly  accurate    in    details,    and 
whose  information  on  all  subjects., 
chiefly  on  those  connected  with  his 
profession  —  he  was  an  attorney  and 
solicitor  in  considerable  practice  in  the 
Irish  courts  of  law  and  canity  —  was 
very  extensive — the  late  Joseph  Ab- 
bott; and  in  Moore's  book  of  *' Cap- 
tain Rock,"  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  matter  supplied  by  Abbott,  whidi 
it  was  very  important  that  the  £ng. 
lish  should  become  acquainted  with. 
In  consequence  of  some  statements  in 
*<  Captain  Rock,"  of  the  state  of  the 
law  in  Ireland,  and  the  practice  of  Irish 
sheriffs  assisting  debtors  to  evade  eveiy 
process  for  the  recovery  of  ascertained 
debts,  Mr.  Abbott  was  summoned  to 
give  evidence  on  the  subject  before 
committees  of  both  Houses,  in  1824 ; 
and  evidence  of  greater  value  has  sd- 
dom  been  obtained  fivm  waj  witness 
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than  what  he  then  gave.  To  Moore — 
and  to  Lord  Lansdowne;  through 
Moore — the  country  is  indebted  for 
Abbott's  having  been  summoned  be- 
fore those  committees.  His  evidence 
led  to  immediate  legislation,  by  which 
most  of  the  evils  were  effectually  re- 
medied. Abbott  is  often  mentioned  in 
the  diary — always  with  respect  and 
affection. 

There  are  several  entries  in  Moore's 
journal  about  the  notices  of  **  Captain 
Kock "  in  the  periodicals  of  the  day. 
The  book  was  praised  in  most  of  those 
publications  ;  ^'  Blackwood's,"  how- 
ever, is  mentioned  by  him  as  a  damag- 
ing review,  and  he  speaks  with  hurt 
feeling  of  "  Rock  Detected,  by  a 
Munster  Farmer,"  the  author  of  which 
book  he  believes  to  be  "  O 'Sullivan, 
a  friend  of  Kate's."  Kate  was  his 
favourite  sister,  the  wife  of  Scully. 
Moore  was  not,  we  believe,  wrong  in 
referring  the  authorship  of  "  Rock  De- 
tected" to  Mortimer  O'Sullivan,  whom 
Moore,  afler  this,  attacked  in  ceaseless 
pasquinades.  The  article  in  "  Black- 
wood" we  have  looked  over  since 
reading  Moore's  diary,  and  we  are  not 
surprised  at  his  havmg  felt  sorely  the 
castigation  he  received.  In  Doctor 
O 'Sullivan's  book,  too,  there  was  a  good 
deal  which  it  does  not  siuprise  us  that 
Moore,  who  provoked  it,  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  forgtve.  We  have  no  wish  to 
discuss  these  topics  now,  which  it 
would  be  our  desire,  as  far  as  they  re- 
late to  Moore,  were  wholly  forgotten ; 
but  we  must  say,  that  we  agree  sub- 
stantially with  the  authors  of  these  re- 
plies to  Moore.  Moore  reminds  us  of 
the  Cupid  of  Ovid.  He  has  his  shafts 
of  satire  and  of  love,  and  both  are  at 
all  times  ready : — 

**  X^oe  Mfflttiftri  prom«U  dna  teU  pharetri 
Divenorum  opcrum.    Fugat  hoc,  facit  iUud  amorem. 
Quod  facit  uurjtum  est  et  cuspii^e  fulgct  ocuta. 
Quod  fugat  obtttsum  est,  ct  habet  tub  arundlne 
plambnni.** 

We  are  glad  to  get  rid  of  this  talk 
about  "  Captain  Hock,*'  and  Moore's 
Irishry,  adding  but  a  sentence  of  one 
of  his  friends : — 

"  Dinner  at  Lady  Westmoreland's  :  com- 
pany, Lord  Gower,  Marquis  and  Marquise 
Palmella,  &c,  &c.  She,  in  her  strange  way, 
talked  of  *  Captain  Rock/  whi^h  Palmella 
said  he  had  read  at  Lisbon,  and  thought  it 
the  most  original  book  he  had  ever  met 
with.  Lady  W.  said,  *  that  never  was  there 
Miytblng  equal  to  it,  either  in  talent  or  mis- 
chief ;  that  it  was  also  the  most  heartlets  book 


ever  written ;  and  thoti^h  those  who  knew 
me  well  said  I  had  a  great  deal  of  heart, 
she  would  judge  from  this  work  I  had 
none.'  "—Vol.  iv.  p.  307. 

The  *'  entry  "  of  May  14th  mentions 
the  intelligence  of  Byron's  death  being 
received  in  London.  There  are  seve- 
ral memoranda  of  conversations  with 
persons  connected  with  Byron,  rela- 
tive to  the  destruction  of  his  memoirs ; 
and  it  would  appear  that  a  formal  ac- 
count of  the  whole  matter  was  written 
by  Moore,  which  Lord  John  has,  we 
dare  say,  wisely  suppressed.  It  would 
appear  that  little  has  been  lost  by  the 
loss  of  this  manuscript.  Lord  John 
says : — 

"  As  to  the  manuscript  it«elf,  having  read 
the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  I  should 
say  that  three  or  four  pages  of  it  were  too 
gross  and  indelicate  fur  publication  ;  that  the 
rest,  with  few  exceptions,  contained  little 
traces  of  Lord  Byron^s  genius,  and  no  inte- 
resting details  of  hi^  life.  Uis  e:irly  youth  in 
Greece,  and  his  sensibility  to  the  scenes 
around  him,  when  r&sting  on  a  rock  iu  the 
swimming  excursions  he  took  from  the 
PirsQus,  were  strikingly  described.  But,  on 
the  whole,  the  world  is  no  loser  by  the  sacri- 
fice made  of  the  memoirs  of  this  great  poet 

"J.  R." 
—Vol.  iv.  p.  192. 

Byron  was  scarce  buried  when  a 
number  of  books  about  him  appeared. 
Medwin's  was  one  of  them.  lie  told  of 
the  acquaintanceship  between  Moore 
and  Byron,  and  its^rigin,  in  some  way 
that  displeased  Moore.  Moore  quotes  a 
sentence  from  a  letter  of  his  own  to 
Kogers  on  the  occasion.  **  Li  old  times 
superstitious  thieves  used  to  employ  a 
dead  man's  hand  in  committing  robbe- 
ries, and  they  called  it  the  main  de 
gliAre,  I  thmk  the  Captain  of  Dra- 
goons (Med win)  is  making  use  of  a 
'  hand  of  glory '  for  not  better  pur- 
poses." How  elaborate  I  —  how  like 
Moore! 

"  October  30th.  Dinner  at  Bowles's. 
Bowles  mentioned  that  at  some  celebra- 
tion at  Readini;  school,  when  the  patrons 
or  governors  of  it  (beer  and  brandy  mer- 
chants) were  to  be  welcomed  with  a  Latin 
address,  the  lK>y  appointed  to  the  task  thus 
bespoke  them,  *■  Saloete,  hospiUs  sekbwrimij* 
and  then  turning  to  the  others,  *  ScUvete^ 
hospites  ctf/cbrandi.* " — VoL  iv.  p.  248. 

The  year  1824  closes  with  prepara- 
tions for  the  life  of  Sheridan,  and  pro- 
jects are  intimated  of  a  life  of  Byron. 
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We  hare,  through  1825,  the  same 
eternal  round  of  dinncre,  and  we  only 
wonder  that  Moore  did  not  get  tired 
of  the  thing  sooner.  The  kind  of 
authorship,  however,  which  he  now 
adopted,  required  continued  inter- 
coui-se  with  the  class  of  persons  who 
supplied  the  information  which  he  was 
to  put  tosrether.  His  lives  of  Sheridan 
and  of  Byron  could  not  have  been 
written  on  any  other  condition;  and 
though  his  "Songs"  had  a  charm  which 
was  felt    everywhere,   it  was  of  im- 

Eortance  to  him,  and  the  publishers  of 
is  music,  that  the  interest  which  at- 
tached to  it  in  fashionable  circles,  and 
which,  in  great  part,  depended  on 
Moore*s  own  personal  presence  in  fa- 
shionable circles,  should  not  be  allowed 
to  share  the  fate  of  all  that  is  brilliant, 
as  long  as  that  fate  could  be  averted. 
Moore  enjoyed  society,  and  was  him- 
self a  great  ornament  and  acquisition 
to  whatever  society  he  mixed  among ; 
but  for  the  life  of  us  we  cannot  but 
think  he  must  often  have,  in  secret, 
sympathised  with  that  French  judge, 
who,  travelling  in  England,  shared 
the  hospitalities  of  the  members  of  the 
northern  circuit.  After  praising  Scar, 
lett  and  the  rest  of  them,  fie  added, 
"  Mais  il  faut  nvnuer  que  leur  cuisine 
est  fade  et  borjiee"  *'  there  was,  it  ap- 
peared to  him,  the  same  old  goose  at 
dinner  wherever  he  went.'*  The  "old 
goose"  not  only  represented  the  cui- 
sine, but  was  an  emblem  of  the  mono- 
tony of  the  whole  thing. 

1 825,  Janwiry  1 2.  The  "  entiy  "  of 
this  date  records  some  things  which 
Mackintosh  had  told  him ;  one  was 
Wilberforce,  saying  of  the  Catholics, 
that  they  were  like  persons  discharged 
from  prison,  but  still  wearing  the  pri- 
son  dress. 

'*  Mentioned  an  advertisement  that  ap- 
peared in  17U2,  *  Wanted  for  a  King  of 
France,  an  easy,  good-tempered  man,  who 
can  bear  confinement,  and  has  no  followers.' 
Wilberforce  was  made  a  citizen  by  the  French 
Convention,  and  Courtenay,  who  was  in 
Paris  at  the  time,  said,  *■  If  you  make  Mr. 
W.  a  citizen,  they  will  take  you  for  an  as- 
semblage of  negroes,  for  it  is  well  known  he 


never  favoured  the  liberty  of  any  white  man  in 
all  his  life.'  Dr.  Thomson  said  of  Godvin 
(who  in  the  full  pride  uf  bis  theory  of  per- 
fectibility, said  he  *  could  educate  tigers'),  *I 
should  like  to  see  him  in  a  cage  with  two  of 
his  pupils.'"— YoL  iv.  p.  269. 

10th  October,  1825. 

"  Oct  1 0th.    Walked  over  to  Lord  Lins- 
downe,  who  was  much  delighted  with.  Long- 
mans' and  C.  Sheridan's  letters,  which  I  bad 
sent  him.     The  I^ngmans  had  naentioned  in 
theirs,  that  Henry  Grattan  had  been  with 
them,  and  seemed  much  disposed  to  put  Us 
materials  for  the  life  of  his  father  inti  my 
hands,  but  they  said  1  must  not  do  it  till 
after  the  life  of  Lord  Byron.      L^ird  Lans- 
downe  much  amused  by  the  custom  for  lives 
I  was  likely  to  have.     I  said  I  had  better 
publish  nine  together  in  one  volume,  and 
call  it '  The  Cat'    Walked  the  fpreater  part 
of  the  way  home  with  me." — Vol.  iv.  p^  323. 

The  part  of  the  diary  now  published 
terminates  with  an  account  of  a  visit  to 
Abbotsfurd.  It  does  not  give  much 
which  has  not  been,  in  one  form  or 
other,  previously  before  the  public 
Scott  confessed  to  Moore  that  he 
hardly  knew  high  from  low  in  music. 
Moore  told  him  that  Lord  Byron  knew 
nothing  of  music,  but  that  the  tears 
gushed  into  his  eyes  at  some  things 
Moore  sung.  "I  dare  say,"  says  Scott, 
"Byron's  feelings  and  mine,  about 
music,  are  very  much  the  same.** 

^*  His  true  delight,  however,  waa  visible 
after  supper,  when  Sir  Adam  song  some  old 
Jacobite  sooga;  Scott's  eyes  sparkled,  and 
his  attempts  to  join  in  chorus  showed  much 
more  of  the  will  than  the  deed.  '  Iley, 
Tutti  tatto,'  was  sung  in  the  true  orthodox 
manner,  all  of  us  standing  round  the  table 
with  hands  crossed  and  joined,  and  chorus- 
ing every  verse  with  all  our  might  and 
main ;  he  seemed  to  enjoy  all  this  thoroughly. 
Asked  him  this  morning  whether  he  was  not 
a  great  admirer  of  Bruce  the  traveller;  said 
he  was  his  delight ;  and  I  could  have  sworn 
so."— VoL  iv.  pp.  342,  843. 

Thus  closes  the  fourth  volume  of 
Lord   John   Russbll's   Memoirs  of 

MOORB. 
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HISEBROinS. 

I  wandered  thro'  the  cloisters  old. 

And  saw  the  great  cathedral  tower 

Stand  like  a  spectre  grey  and  cold 

Up  in  the  frosty  moonlight's  power ; 

And  the  broad  clock,  whose  wind- worn  face 
Deep  from  the  dastering  ivy  shone. 

Struck  slowly  with  its  mighty  mace. 

Clear  in  the  solemn  starlight,  **  One." 

Beneath  the  shadow  of  the  pile 

A  solitary  stone  was  sleeping  ; 
No  light  from  heaven  came  here  to  smile 

Where  damps  and  dews  were  coldly  weeping. 

Till  as  I  looked,  a  moonbeam  came 
And  stole  around  a  buttress  grey. 

And  with  a  finger  steeped  in  flame 
Traced  out  the  letters  as  they  lay. 

The  moss  that  had  the  tomb  o*crgrown 
A  look  of  sorrow  round  them  shed, 

I  stooped,  and  peered  into  the  stone— 
''Miserrimus"  was  all  it  said. 

Ah,  touching  record  of  a  life  I 

What  uncompanionable  woe ! 
What  silent  hours,  what  lonely  strife 

Seem  shadowing  where  those  letters  glow. 

"  Miserrimus," — I  thought  once  more. 

And  with  the  thought  the  word  grew  bright. 

Can  he  have  touched  the  gleaming  shore, 

W^here  tears  lure  changed  to  pearls  of  light. 

And  from  the  far  triumphal  sky, 

A  sound  seemed  sent  upon  the  breeze. 

Like  ocean  whisperings  that  die 
At  even,  over  scented  seas. 

A  clash  of  lyres,  and  words  of  song, 

Down  sweeping  through  the  starry  spheres— 
**  His  tribulation,  and  his  wrong ; 

His  heart's  deep  yearnings,  woes,  and  fears, 

**  At  death  were  merged  in  faith,  and  here 
He  drinks  of  love,  and  fills  his  soul." 

The  voice  had  ceased,  a  single  tear 

Down  on  the  ancient  tombstone  stole. 

*'  Short  word,  how  much  thy  silence  speaks," 
I  said,  and  homeward  went  iu  thought ; 
While  all  the  range  of  eastern  peaks 


The  flushings  of  the  morning  caught. 


S.  A.  B. 
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LAMENT   OF   THE   IBISH   MOTHEB. 
BY  TIHY. 

Oh !  why  did  you  go  when  the  flowers  were  springing. 

And  winter's  wild  tempests  had  vanished  away. 
When  the  swallow  was  come,  and  the  sweet  lark  was  singing. 

From  the  morn  to  the  eve  of  the  beautiful  day  ? 
Oh !  why  did  you  go  when  the  summer  was  coming. 

And  the  heaven  was  blue  as  your  own  sunny  eye ; 
When  the  bee  on  the  blossom  was  drowsily  humming— 

Mavourneen  1  mavourneen  1  oh,  why  did  you  die  ? 

My  hot  tears  are  falling  in  agony  o'er  you. 

My  heart  was  bound  up  in  the  life  that  is  gone ; 

Oh !  why  did  you  go  from  the  mother  that  bore  you, 
Achora,  macushla !  why  leave  me  alone  ? 

The  primrose  each  hedgerow  and  dingle  is  studding ; 
The  violet's  breath  is  on  each  breeze's  sigh, 

And  the  woodbine  you  loved  round  your  window  is  budding — 
Oh !  Maura,  mavourneen  I  why,  why  did  you  die  ? 

The  harebell  is  missing  your  step  on  the  mountain. 

The  sweetbrier  droops  for  the  hand  that  it  loved. 
And  the  hazel's  pale  tassels  hang  over  the  fountain 

That  springs  in  the  copse  where  so  often  you  roved. 
The  hawthorn's  pearls  fall  as  though  they  were  weeping 

Upon  the  low  grave  where  your  cold  form  doth  lie. 
And  the  soft  dews  of  evening  there  longest  lie  sleeping — 

Mavourneen  I  mavourneen  I  oh,  why  did  you  die  ? 

The  meadows  arc  white  with  the  low  daisy's  flower. 

And  the  long  grass  bends  glistening  like  waves  in  the  sun ; 
And  from  his  green  nest,  in  the  ivy-grown  tower. 

The  sweet  robin  sings  till  the  long  day  is  done. 
On,  on  to  the  sea,  the  bright  river  is  flowing. 

There  is  not  a  stain  on  the  vault  of  the  sky ; 
But  the  flow'rs  on  your  grave  in  the  radiance  are  glowing — 

Your  eyes  cannot  see  them.     Oh  I  why  did  you  die  ? 

Mavourneen,  I  was  not  alone  in  my  sorrow. 

But  he  whom  you  loved  has  soon  followed  his  bride  ; 
His  young  heart  could  break  with  its  grief,  and  to-morrow 

They'll  lay  him  to  rest  in  the  grave  by  your  side. 
My  dui'ling,  my  darling,  the  judgment  alighted 

Upon  the  young  branches,  the  bloommg  and  fair  ; 
But  the  dry  leafless  stem  which  the  lightning  hath  blighted 

Stands  lonely  and  dark  in  the  sweet  summer  air. 

When  the  bright  silent  stars  through  my  window  are  beaming 

I  dream  in  my  madness  that  you're  at  my  side. 
With  your  long  golden  curls  on  your  white  shoulders  streaming. 

And  the  smile  that  came  warm  from  your  loving  heart's  tide ; 
I  hear  your  sweet  voice  fitful  melodies  sinmng ; 

I  wake  but  to  hear  the  low  wind's  whis()ered  sigh, 
And  your  vanishing  tones  through  my  silent  home  ringing, 

As  I  cry  in  my  anguish — oh  !  why  did  you  die  ? 
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Achora>  machree,  you  are  ever  before  me — 

I  scarce  see  the  heaven  to  which  you  are  gone. 
So  dark  are  the  clouds  of  despair  which  lie  o'er  me. 

Oh,  pray  for  me  I  pray  at  the  Mighty  One's  throne  I 
Oh,  plead  that  the  chain  of  my  bondage  may  sever. 

That  to  ihce  and  our  Father  my  freed  soul  may  fly, 
Qr  the  cry  of  my  spirit  for  ever  and  ever 

Shall  be—*'  Oh,  mavourneen  I  why,  why  did  you  die  V 


A     LITTLE     QALLXAUBIC. 
BT  WILLIAM  FORSYTH. 

Tell  me  not  of  loveliness  fading ; 

Dream  not,  dearest,  of  love's  decay, 
Like  the  roses,  blooming  and  shedding 

All  their  bliss  on  a  summer  day. 

No,  no  I  adown  by  the  valleys 

Flowers  are  thoughts,  and  they  come  and  go ; 
But  the  summer,  love,  lasteth  always. 

While  our  hearts  are  above  the  snow. 

Gentle  Time  will  never  bereave  thee. 
Of  a  beauty  that  love  hath  blest ; 

He  will  gifts  of  memory  leave  thee. 

That  will  make  him  a  welcome  guest. 

So,  so,  adown  by  the  valleys 

Flowers  are  thoughts,  and  they  come  and  go ; 
But  the  summer,  love,  lasteth  always. 

While  our  hearts  are  above  the  snow. 

Age  will  come — ^but  we  will  remember, 
All  the  fears  of  our  life's  young  day ; 

O'er  the  face  of  frosty  December, 

Scatter  bloom  from  its  glowing  May. 

Bloom,  from  out  thy  bountiful  hand,  love ; 

Foliage  fairer  tnan  robes  of  spring ; 
Smiles  that  light  to  beauty  the  land,  love ; 

Songs  more  sweet  than  the  birds  could  sing. 

Thou  art  fair  and  I  am  merry- 
Loving,  laughing,  the  live-long  day; 

Dream  not,  then,  of  Bfe  growing  weary. 
Dream  not  beauty  can  die  away. 

No,  no,  adown  by  the  valleys 

Flowers  are  thoughts,  and  they  come  and  go ; 
But  the  summer,  love,  lasteth  always, 

While  our  hearts  are  above  the  snow. 
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TOLX&ANCE  AND  XNTOLERANCS. 


For  more  than  two  thousand  years  has 
Paganism,  with  its  philosophy  of  scep- 
ticism or  indifierenoej  and  Christianity 
with  its  gentler  precepts,  in  succession 
warred  against  the  natural  intolerance 
of  man's  self-opinion,    or  sought  to 
tame  the  wild  passions  by  which  fana- 
ticism degrades  religion.  The  struggle 
has  been  lon^  and  fluctuating  —  the 
banner  of  toleration  but  slowly  pene- 
trating the  hosts  of  its  opponents ; 
often  stationary  or    retrograde,    and 
for  ages  prostrate  and  overthrown.  The 
battle  still  rages,  and  its  battle-field 
throughout  the  civilised  world  exhibits 
marks  of  the  various  phases  of  the  con- 
flict.    Results  the  most  opposite  are 
seen  in  diflerent  countries*    While  we 
look  at  isolated  points,   we  are  per- 
plexed ;    but  if  we  survey  the  entire 
fleld  of  operations,  we  may,  by  a  more 
extensive  induction,  elicit  some  com- 
prehensive laws.     We  shall  better  un- 
derstand in  any  one  nation  what  to 
censure  and  what  to  forgive,  when  we 
have  gathered  a  more  varied  expe- 
rience, a  less  contracted  charity,  from 
a  survey  of  the  faults  of  all.    It  would 
be  well  if  those  who  here  babble  of 
** Religious  Equality"  would  for  a  mo- 
ment enlarge  their  gaze,  and  read  the 
-world  as  it  is  now,  not  as  it  is  not,  and 
learn  rather  to  cherish  the  freedom  they 
possess,  than  preach  visionary  doctrines 
of  an  impracticable  ideal,  which  those 
who  inculcate  can,  least  of  any,  enforce 
by  their  own  example. 

The  history  of  the  past  is  indeed 
filled  with  many  a  dark  page ;  no  deed 
of  horror,  no  depth  of  guilt,  no  ex- 
tremities of  pitiless,  desolating  fero- 
city that  may  not  there  be  found  traced, 
and  that  did  not,  at  some  period,  find 
its  source  or  its  palliation  in  the  out- 
raged name  of  religion.  Christianity, 
baptised  in  blood  and  suffering,  and 
nurtured  in  intolerance  by  its  ragan 
rulers,  inherited  too  much  the  baleful 
legacy,  adopted  the  lessons  it  had  been 
thus  rudely  taught,  and  turned  on  its 
own  bosom  the  weapons  once  wielded 
against  it  by  its  now  j>rostrate  foe.  The 
tale  is  long  and  humiliating,  fraught 
with  many  an  instructive  lesson  to  the 
calm  and  thoughtful  student ;  nay, 
there  is  much  in  the  present  position 
of  the  world  that  it  is  impossible  to 


rightly  understand  without  a  reference 
to  the  history  of  each  state.  Both  to 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  nations 
we  should  oflen  be  guilty  of  injustice 
if  we  looked  to  their  present  posidoa 
alone,  and  left  out  of  view  the  inn  Ad 
chain  of  causes  from  which  the  nnal 
result  is  wrought. 

Still,  for  all  but  the  philosopher  in 
his  closet,  the  practical  bu^ness  of  life 
lies  in  the  present  as  it  exists,  in  the 
future  as  it  mav  be  controlled,  and  not 
in  the  grave  of  the  past.  From  its  dark 
oblivion  each  party  disinters  by  turns 
some  tale  of  cruelly  or  injustice,  that 
covers  with  shame  the  descendants  who 
bear  the  same  name  as  the  perpetrators, 
but  which  seldom  yields  instmction, 
never  carries  conviction,  and  always 
embitters  their  mutual  animosities.  The 
retrospection  may  be  sometimes  in- 
structive to  the  philosopher,  it  is  ever 
irritating  to  the  many.  It  arouses  pre- 
judices already  sufficiently  strong,  and 
provokes  retaliation,  not  repentance. 
Take  it  as  a  whole,  the  world  — 
unlike  the  human  heart  —  grows 
gentler,  better,  and  kindlier,  as  it 
waxes  older.  The  ordinary  ferocity  of 
former  times  we  repudiate  as  a  thing 
so  wholly  gone  by,  that  we  feel  no  re- 
sponsibility for  deeds  that  we  no  more 
sympathise  with,  and  whose  recurrence 
each  age  makes  less  possible.  It  is 
easy  to  prove  the  overwhelming  per- 
secutions by  which  the  fanaticism  of 
Roman  Catholics  in  the  ignorant  ages, 
when  no  antagonist  power  had  the  in- 
fluence to  control  its  fury,  crushed 
each  rising  effort  at  dissent ;  it  is  also 
easy  to  adduce  many  instances  where 
the  champions  of  the  Reformadon  vie. 
lated  the  principles  they  taught,  and 
refused  to  accord  the  liberty  of  thought 
and  judgment,  on  which  they  ba!sed 
their  claims.  But  it  is  idle  thus  to 
wander  in  the  tombs  of  the  past,  af- 
frighting the  world  by  the  gnosts  we 
have  caUed  from  its  recesses.  Let  us 
now  leave  the  dark  centuries  to  slum- 
ber  in  oblivion,  and  look  more  usefully 
— more  hopefully — ^to  the  actualities  of 
life. 

Yet  are  there  some  portions  of  the 
past  that  still  remain,  and  exercise  a 
strong  and  living  influence  on  the  des- 
tinies of  the  present,  and  which  cannot 
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be  thus  passed  hy.  The  outbursts  of 
individual  bigotry,  even  innumerable 
instances  of  what  was  then  publicly 
authorised  intolerance,  prove  novhing 
against  those  of  the  present  day,  who 
hold  them  in  abhorrence.  In  all  ages, 
in  all  religions,  in  all  nations,  will  be 
found  guilt  and  wickedness,  and  men 
TV  ho  abuse  the  sacred  name  of  religion, 
to  work  their  selfish  ends,  and  who 
arouse  fierce  passions,  which  they  turn 
to  their  political  purposes.  No  religion 
is  to  be  judged  by  such  examples ;  the 
acts  of  its  professing  members  are  not 
necessarily  an  exposition  of  its  tenets. 
It  is  otherwise  with  principles  that 
have  not  been  repudiated,  or  laws  that 
have  not  been  repealed.  While  they 
are  allowed  to  continue  ostensibly,  nil 
who  do  not  protest  against  them,  who 
do  not  publicly  express  their  dissent, 
must  be  content  to  be  publicly  involved 
in  the  natural  consequences  of  such 
doctrines,  and  must  share  in  their  con- 
demnation. 

Many  as  were  the  fostering  causes  of 
the  growth  of  intolerance,  there  was 
one  without  which  it  could  not  have 
finally  triumphed,  one  that  professes  to 
be  dniwn  from  the  bosom  of  Roman 
Catholicism,  and  one  that  survives  to 
this  day,  at  once  to  excuse  and  to  per- 
petuate bigotry.  An  evil  principle 
seldom  attains  permanent  ascendancy 
if  it  do  not  pay  homage  to  right  by  as- 
suming the  garb  of  virtue ;  but  when 
the  conscientious  can  persuade  them- 
selves  that  they  admit  the  bad  only 
to  efiect  a  necessary  good,  it  be- 
comes impossible  to  eradicate  the  error. 
The  consolidation  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Church  under  a  single  head  first 
threw  into  prominence  and  importance 
the  doctrine  of  exclusive  salvation.  It 
was  boldly  announced  that  those  who 
dared  to  oppose  this  religion — ^nay,  to 
deny  a  single  item  of  its  many  essen- 
tial  dogmas,  fell  under  its  spiritual 
anathemas,  were  not  included  in  its 
privileged  pale,  and  were  thus  consigned 
to  eternal  perdition.  Individual  judg- 
ment  quailed  before  such  terrors,  and 
shrank  from  a  risk  so  awful;  heresy 
became  synonymous  with  damnation, 
and  the  timid  were  appalled  by  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  penalty  so  tremendous. 

Hand  in  hand  with  this  grew  up  the 
dogma  of  infallibility,  which  supplied 
what  was  wanting  in  the  former.  The 
one  made  adhesion  to  the  Church  the 
only  passport  to  salvation,  the  other  re- 
moved all  doubts,  and  justified  those 
^ho  held  such  opinions  m  assuming 


themselves  to  be  ccr^ainly  right,  and 
all  others  as  certainly  wrong.  With, 
out  this  men  might  have  had  belief, 
conviction,  but  could  not  have  had 
that  self-confidence  which  alone  could 
stifle  the  voice  of  humanity.  The 
error  they  sought  to  destroy  was,  in 
their  eyes,  not  only  of  fatal  conse- 
quence, but  of  infallible  certainty. 
Better,  then,  that  a  few  should  for- 
feit existence  or  liberty  than  that  the 
poison  should  be  suffered  to  spread  its 
infection.  If  the  crime  of  the  mur- 
derer, convicted  on  fallible  testimony, 
must  be  atoned  with  his  blood,  if  we 
chain  the  suicidal  arm  that  presump- 
tuously  seeks  to  rob  the  body  of  life, 
how  much  more  shall  we  silence,  with 
the  scaffold  or  the  dungeon,  the  men 
whose  undoubted  errors  must  surely 
kill  immortal  souls  ? 

Such  reasoning  is  not  yet  extinct, 
and,  unhappily,  even  those  who  may 
not  assent  to  its  full  consequences, 
must  yet  be  swayed  by  its  secret  in- 
fluence. The  more  conscientious  the 
Roman  Catholic,  the  more  deeply  he  is 
penetrated  by  the  importance  of  his 
religion,  and  the  more  profoundly  he 
must  feel  that  all  petty  obstacles  of 
sentiment,  or  apparent  morality,  must 
yield  before  the  one  great  end  of  ad- 
vancing his  own  religion,  and  annihi- 
lating those  of  others. 

Ilhberaiity  will,  doubtless,  find  a 
more  charitable  expression  than  in 
former  aces,  but  the  tendency  to  it 
must  Btiil  exist  from  the  very  same 
cause,  and  must  require  the  freedom  of 
enlarged  ideas,  and  of  an  ever-progress- 
ing society,  to  neutralise  its  dangerous 
efiects.  Justice,  however,  demands 
that,  while  we  trace  in  these  Roman 
Catholic  dogmas,  peculiar  elements  of 
intolerance,  we  should  also  remember 
that  their  motive,  at  least,  may  be 
consistent  with  an  imaginary  charity, 
and  that  it  only  aims  at  forcing  on 
the  reluctant  a  boon  supposed  to  be 
inestimable.  The  Protestant  who  per- 
secutes has  no  such  excuse ;  he  violates 
the  spirit  of  his  religion,  and  the  es- 
sence  of  his  claim — the  freedom  of 
conscience,  and  of  thought. 

Thus  founded  on  a  settled  principle, 
persecution  ceased  to  be  the  outburst 
of  individual  excesses,  and  was  organ- 
ised into  the  elaborate  fabric  of  the 
famous  Canon  Law.  Its  existence  has 
partially  survived  the  modem  spread 
of  toleration ;  it  is  still  dominant  in 
many  countries,  and  in  all  must  tend 
to  retard  the  progress  of  liberality 
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amongst  those  Roman  Catholics  who 
do  not  boldly  emancipate  themselves 
fVom  its  yoke. 

Por  their  adherence  to  it,  there  is 
as  little  reason  to  be  found  in  its  history 
as  in  its  precepts.  Its  authority,  based 
on  an  admitted  forgery,  effected  a  foun* 
dation  in  the  ignorant  acquiescence  of 
the  age.  Adnan  I.,  unable  to  find  a 
sanction  in  the  favourite  argument  of 
antiquity  for  the  new  claims  of  papal 
despotism,  hit  on  the  daring  expedient 
of  mventing  precedents  that  did  not 
exist.  He  succeeded  in  palming  on 
the  credulity  of  the  eighth  century 
two  clumsy  fabrications,  which,  for 
six  centuries  afterwards,  passed  as 
genuine  enough,  and  which  the  first 
touch  of  scepticism  convicted  as  de- 
fenceless impostures.  Neither  pontiff 
nor  cardinal  would  now  have  courage  to 
uphold  "  the  false  decretals,"  or  "  the 
donation  of  Constantine."* 

A  foundation,  however,  was  laid  by 
this  pious  fraud,  and  each  pope  added 
to  it  some  further  decrees,  and  finally 
reared  a  superstructure,  independent 
of  its  fabulous  beginning.  The  "  Jus 
Canonicum  "  comprehends  the  epistles 
of  popes,  and  decrees  of  councils,  which 
affect  together  to  contain  the  encyclo* 
pedia  of  Roman  Catholic  doctrine. 
W  ithin  its  dark  pages  are  written  those 
dogmas  that  are  so  offensive  to  Pro- 
testants, and  so  repugnant  to  moralitp^, 
and  that  are  even  indignantly  dis- 
owned by,  we  trust,  every  Roman 
Catholic  layman  in  Ireland. 

This  is  the  fountain  whence  are 
drawn  all  degrading  accusations  and 
angry  prejudices  against  Popery.  In 
short,  the  defence  made  for  it  in  this 
quarter  of  the  world  is,  not  that  it  is 
right — no  one  has  the  courage  to  be 
its  champion — ^but  that  it  has  no  au. 
thority,  and  does  not  fairly  represent 
the  feelings  of  Roman  Catholics.  Such, 
we  are  sure,  is  the  sincere  conviction 
of  the  laity.  But  have  the  ecclesiastics 
ever  openly  repudiated  its  principles 
of  immorality  and  persecution  ?  They 
swear,  at  their  ordination,  to  uphold 
and  obey  it,  quite  as  distinctly  as 
Roman  Catholic  members  of  Parlia- 
ment swear  not  to  weaken  or  overthrow 
the  Established  Church ;  perhaps  the 


one  oath  is  interpreted  as  loosdy  a< 
the  other  too  often  has  been  -,  cartes, 
we  would  fain  think,  that  priests, 
affecting  allegiance  to  our  English  eove- 
reign,  have  some  loop-hole  to  escape 
from  obedience  to  tlie  papal  canon 

law.f 

With  the  exception  of  these  endur- 
ing monuments  of  the  dark  ages,  that 
stUl  preserve  an  unnatural  longevitVy 
we  need  not  recur  to  the  past,  or  brood 
over  its  angry  revelations.  For  two 
centuries  the  constitution  of  the  great 
European  family  of  states  has  been 
wholly  changed,  and  a  new  order  of 
relations  has  arisen.  The  era  of  *'  re- 
ligious wars'* — that  daring  contradic- 
tion, that  self-condemning  combination 
of  opposing  words — is  gone  for  ever. 
The  fierce  struggles  that  followed  the 
bold  reactionar)'  efforts  of  Rome  to  re- 
conciuer  the  ground  won  by  the  Refor- 
mation, may  be  said  to  have  fonnd 
their  limits  in  the  famous  peace  of 
Westphalia.  The  division  of  king. 
doms  was  at  length  based  solely  qq 
political  considerations;  the  religious 
element  was  henceforth  banished  from 
their  mutual  relations.  Within  each 
state  they  must  more  or  less  ever  come 
into  collision,  but  in  the  wider  dealings 
of  nation  with  nation,  a  difference  of 
religion  will  never  more  be  recognised 
as  a  cause  of  war.  The  dissent  of  a 
smaller  state  can  no  longer  be  silenced 
or  overawed  by  the  coercion  of  a 
powerful  neighbour.  National  tolera- 
tion has  made  a  great  and  permanent 
advance. 

Since  then  the  convulsions  of  Europe 
belong  to  the  history  of  politics ;  the 
struggle  of  the  spirit  of  tolerance  has 
become  one  of  opinion  and  moral  force. 
The  idea  rediscovered  in  the  Reforma- 
tion-^the  right  to  think  and  to  differ-^ 

§radually  spreads,  and  penetrates 
irough  the  bigotry  of  the  most  des- 
potic states,  despite  the  vain  efforts  of 
tyrants  to  prevent  the  free  develop- 
roent  of  thought.  The  great  land- 
marks have  remained;  changes  have 
been  wrought*  but  imperceptibly,  not 
by  striking  epochs.  Protestantism  no 
longer  struggles  for  life,  and  therefore 
more  calmly  diffuses  its  principlesyaiid 
improves  its  example.    In  nearly  every 


*  This  is  Dot  disputed  in  the  authorised  Roman  Catholic  editions.  See,  for  instance,  that 
by  Johannes  Alzog,  professor  at  Posen.     Mayence :  1848. 

t  Tiie  words  of  the  oath  are  somewhat  vague,  but,  at  least,  they  promise  obedience  to 
"  the  Pope,  Vicar  of  Christ,"  and  to  *'  the  Sacred  Cauons."  What  these  are,  if  they  be  not 
the  pontiHcal  canons,  it  is  not  easy  to  see,  and  certainly  has  never  been  explained  by  any 
Roman  Catholic  authority. 
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country  we  may  trace  some  progress 
towards  liberality,  yet  we  cannot  but 
be  surprised  bow  so  much  stagnation 
should  have  been  preserved  in  so  many 
states,  amid  the  downfal  of  ancient 
theories^  the  change,  the  tumult,  and 
collision  of  modem  ideas. 

The  mighty  organisation  of  the 
!Romish  Church  has,  doubtless,  played 
an  important  part  in  the  history  of 
intolerance;  we  shall,  therefore,  fitly 
commence  our  survey  of  the  present 
progress  of  this  great  controversy  in 
the  world,  by  shortly  reviewing  its 
position  in  tne  countries  that  nave 
framed  their  laws  under  the  influence 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  And 
here  we  shall  see  the  vast  inroads  that 
the  last  three  centuries  have  made  on 
the  darkness  of  olden  times ;  and  it 
will  make  our  task  more  pleasant,  if 
we  commence  with  those  that  prove 
the  gradual  enlightenment  of  the 
human  race.  We  shall  learn  that  it  is 
now  perfectly  possible  for  a  Roman 
Catholic  country  to  be  tolerant  and 
just ;  but  we  shall  also  observe  that  it 
IS  horn  the  laity  that  freedom  has  ever 
sprung,  and  that  it  is  by  the  ecclesi- 
astics Its  progress  has  been  retarded ; 
it  was  the  imperious  rule  of  the  clergy 
that  iirst  made  captive  man's  liberty 
of  conscience,  it  is  they  who  still  pre- 
vent its  fetters  being  unbound  by  the 
arrogant  assumption  of  dictation,  such 
as  no  religion  sanctions  as  a  right  or 
obligation  on  its  members. 

It  is  a  hopeful  prospect  for  the  rest 
of  Europe  to  look  on  Belgium,  with 
its  richly  cultured  plains,  its  populous 
cities,  and  thriving  manufactures,  and 
see  that  the  elements  of  progress  and 
liberality  are  attainable  in  a  Roman 
Catholic  country.  It  is,  however,  an 
instance  that  their  rulers  are  not  likely 
to  originate  these  new  modes  of 
thought,  and  that  such  must  be  in  a 
manner  forced  upon  their  acceptance. 
We  should  not  fora;et  that  Belgium 
was  for  ages  under  the  rule  of  a  Pro- 
testant goverximent,  and  of  one  which 
employed  its  ascendant  power  but  to 
confer  a  perfect  reli^ous  equality  on 
the  less  powerful  sect.  The  Belgians 
were  Roman  Catholics,  but  the  Ne- 
therlands were  Protestant ;  and  perhaps 
no  more  striking  proof  of  the  leniency 
of  their  rule  can  be  adduced,  than  that 
the  Pope  condescended  to  make  a  con- 


cordat with  the  Protestant  William  I. 
in  1827,  and  that  the  latter  made  such 
concessions  as  satisfied  his  holiness. 
The  constitution  was  thus  established, 
the  laws  framed — nay,  even  the  con- 
cordat with  the  Pope  ready  made — and 
when  the  revolution  of  1830  tore  the 
kingdom  into  two  separate  states^ 
Belgium  had  not  the  credit  of  devising 
a  new  system ;  it  but  continued  in  a 
separate  form  that  which  it  had  en- 
joyed while  united  with  Holland. 
Perhaps,  therefore,  we  should  rather 
set  down  its  liberality  to  the  credit  of 
Protestantism,  which  was  undoubtedly 
its  creating  cause,  or  at  least  to  the 
popular  generosity,  which  accepted 
and  prolonged  its  results.  Indeed  the 
only  efforts  of  their  clergy  since  then 
have  uniformly  been  to  restore  the 
reign  of  intolerance ;  and  here,  as  in 
every  other  part  of  the  world,  they 
have  put  forward  the  most  arrogant 
claims  to  the  exclusive  control  of  the 
public  education.*  With  all  its  back- 
sliding, would  that  the  rest  of  Europe 
could  learn  the  same  lessons  as  Bel- 
gium, and  in  a  similar  school  1 

Of  Fbance  we  need  not  say  much ; 
it  is  ever  in  a  transition  state,  never 
permanent ;  our  criticism  may  be  that 
of  a  by.gone  era  ere  it  meet  the  public 
eye.  finder  the  semblance  of  universal 
toleration,  in  the  frenzy  of  democratic 
eauality,  its  first  revolution  annihilated 
all  religion,  and  refused  to  tolerate  an  v. 
The  restoration  of  any  one  could 
hardly,  ailer  this,  be  exclusive,  though 
we  fear  indifference  or  atheism  had  more 
to  do  with  such  liberality  than  enlarged 
views  or  nobler  sentiments  of  charity. 
France  has  now,  however,  on  more 
rational  grounds,  confirmed  that  tole- 
rance, and  is  therefore  entitled  still  to 
rank  as  a  tolerant  nation ;  though  its 
descent  to  a  very  opposite  system  seems 
likely  to  be  as  rajpid  as  has  been  its 
progress  to  despotism.  The  Emperor 
purchased  the  political  influence  of  the 
clergy,  the  clergy  bought  the  imperial 
recognition  of  their  religion.  They  have 
kept  their  part  of  the  contract,  and  have 
helped  to  place  the  diadem  on  his  brow. 
Who  can  limit  the  return  they  may 
now  exact  ?  It  will  require  great  con- 
cessions to  atone  for  the  flattery  they 
did  their  conscience  the  violence  of 
listening  to  without  rebuke,  for  the 
profane  addresses  they  did  not  oppose^ 


•  See  the  public  letter  of  the  Archbishop  of  Malines  to  his  clergj',  in  November  1851, 
desiring  tbem  not  to  celebrate  masses  for  any  colleges  or  schools  ''not  under  tbe  authority  or 
control  of  the  local  priest !" 
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for  the  episcopal  benedictions  bestowed 
upon  this  great  "  man  of  God.  "♦  Ac- 
cordingly, without  any  repeal  of  fun- 
damental laws,  we  already  find  Pro- 
testantism effectually  discouraged, 
its  publications  prohibited,  and-  its 
schools,  under  various  pretexts,  suc- 
cessively suppressed — results  that  flow 
from  the  ascendancy  of  the  ultramon- 
tane clergy,  but  that  are  combated  by 
those  Roman  Catholics,  who  remember 
thatHheir  forefathers  manfully  shook 
off  the  papal  yoke,  without  abandon- 
ing their  creed,  in  the  famous  decla- 
ration of  the  ''Gallican  liberties." 
Never,  perhaps,  was  the  struggle  more 
fiercely  carried  on  in  the  bosom  of  the 
church  than  at  this  very  moment. 

Not  dissimilar  is  the  story  of  Aus- 
tria. For  ages  the  centre  of  despot- 
ism  and  persecution,  the  whole  fabric 
of  its  ancient  policy  was  torn  down  by 
the  sudden  violence  of  a  popular  out- 
burst, and  the  imperial  dynasty  was 
only  saved,  amid  the  convulsions  of 
1848,  by  a  timely  abdication,  with  the 
pledge  of  a  free  constitution  at  the 
hands  of  their  young  monarch.  The 
constitution  of  1849,  accordingly,  pro- 
mised much,  and  has  accomplished  no- 
thing. It  stifled  the  popular  move- 
ment  for  redress  of  grievances,  and 
gave  the  Emperor  power  to  gradually 
nullify  its  provisions,  and  finally,  des. 
pite  his  solemn  pledge  to  uphold  it, 
to  formally  repeal  it  hj  his  ipse  dixit,  f 
One  of  its  advances  m  liberality  had 
been  to  permit  the  public  profession  of 
the  Protestant,  as  well  as  of  the  esta- 
blished  faith,  though  the  same  liberty 
was  not  conceded  to  any  other  forms 
of  belief.  These  concessions  are  sup- 
posed still  to  remain,  but  they  may  be 
swept  away  any  hour  by  the  same 
breath  that  annihilated  the  hopes  of 
politicalifi'eedom.  Meanwhile>  tolera- 
tion exists  nominally,  but  little  more 
than  nominally.  All  religious  meetings 
require  the  sanction  of  tne  police,  and 
those  who  know  how  effectually,  by 
petty  delays  and  difiiculties,  they  can 
prevent  anything  they  do  not  wish, 
without  appearing  to  prohibit  it,  will 


see  that  laws  are  of  veij  little  conse- 
quence.  The  executive  is  every tlung ; 
it  makes  the  laws,  and  enforces  them 
as  it  pleases.     In  inquiring  into  the 
condition  of  such  a  state,  therefore*  we 
should  ask,  not  what  is  the  constita- 
tional  statute,  but  what  is  the  prirate 
feeling    of  him  who  makes  and   un- 
makes statutes  and  constitutions.  Thai 
tliis    is    rapidly   reactionary   is   pLiin 
enough.     The  formal  restraints  on  the 
publication  of  papal  bulls,  adhered  to 
with    strict  firmness,  as  a  necessary 
safeguard  to  themselves  by  other  Ko- 
man  Catholic  States,  have  been  aban- 
doned; those  who  presumed  to  pub- 
lish or  propagate  the  Bible  have  been 
banished  at  the  instigation    of    the 
clergy ;  the  haughty  demands  of  the 
episcopal    assembly   have    been     ac- 
quiesced in.     '*  The  Catholic  ChnrcJi 
can  never,  and  no  where  renounce  her 
claim  upon  the  exercise  of  a  decisive 
influence    on    religious   instruction  ;** 
and  again,  in  reference  to  the  popular 
schools,]:  ''  the  Catholic  Church  does 
not  claim  the  right  to  the  religious  in- 
struction of  the  Catholic  youth  alone* 
she  is  appointed  by  God  to  educate 
mankind  for  eternal  life.**    True,  there 
is  still  the  possibility  of  other  schools, 
but  their  certificates  of  education  are 
valueless  in  a  country  where,  without 
such  certificates,  no  promotion  or  oc- 
cupation is  permitted.  Though,  there, 
fore,  we  now  charitably  class  the  Aus- 
trian government  among  those  that 
profess  to  be  tolerant — even  the  a£fec> 
tation  of  virtue  is  a  homage  to  its 
merit — but  a  little  further  progress  in 
its    present  direction  will  suffice  to 
change  the  verdict. 

A  moment  we  may  pause  in  Ba- 
varia, ere  we  bid  adieu  to  the  fairer 
specimens  of  Roman  Catholic  libe- 
rality. Here  we  find  -the  same  extent 
of  religious  freedom  that  pervades  the 
rest  orGermany.  Surrounded  by  free 
Protestant  states,  and,  like  many  of 
these  minor  principalities,  veir  roughly 
treated  in  the  convulsions  of  £arope— « 
their  kings  bundled  in  and  out,  and  their 
territories  sliced,  to  suit  the  public  con* 


*  Sep,  amongst  others,  the  Bishop  of  Chalons*  address  to  h's  clergy,  in  September  list 
"  May  he  be  blessed,  this  man  of  God,  this  great  man,  for  it  i:*  God  who  has  raised  him  up 
for  the  happiness  of  our  country,  to  cure  all  the  woundi  which  sixty  years  of  revolationa  had 
inflicted !  Once  more  may  he  be  blessed."  This  may  be  simple  hyperbole,  but  the  addnsa 
presented  in  the  department  of  the  HerauU,  was  an  outrage  on  religious  feeling  that  should 
have  been  sternly  rebuked  by  any  who  professed  to  be  the  ministera  of  relij^ion. 

f  Tlie  constitution  of  March,  1849,  was  formally  annulled  by  a  aeries  of  Imperial  decreet 
published  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1852. 

X  See  the  report  drawn  up  by  Count  Than,  the  mioister  of  public  worship  and  edttcatioOf 
April  Idth,  1860,  and  approved  by  the  Emperor. 
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-venience— it  would  be  strange,  indeed, 
if  it  alone  bad  opposed  tbe  current  of 
feeling  in  the  grand  confederation  of 
"which  it  is  a  part.  Still  it  has  a  right 
to  its  distinct  laws,  and  to  its  own  ex- 
pression of  opinion,  and  must  receive 
its  due  merit  for  having  adopted  the 
religious  freedom  of  its  neighbours.' 

The  scene  now  changes,  and  we  com- 
mence the  dreary  catalogue  of  intole- 
rance. Nor  yet  shall  we  plunge  at 
once  into  its  thickest  darkness,  but 
accustom  our  eyes  to  the  gathering 
gloom  by  the  least  startling  transition 
vre  can  tind.  In  Portugal,  men  can 
now  think  ns  they  please,  provided  they 
do  not  dare  to  speak  lightly  of  lioman 
Catholic  dogmas,  or  to  impugn  their 
truth,  and,  at  least,  they  are  no  longer 
dragged  before  the  terrible  Inquisi- 
tion ;  nay,  they  may  worship  God  as 
they  think  right,  if  they  take  care  to 
do  so  at  home,  and  not  to  otlend  the 
public  eye  by  allowing  it  to  observe 
their  rebellious  deviations  from  esta- 
blished orthodoxy.  1  his,  too,  is  some- 
thing by  comparison,  as  we  shall  see 
anon,  though,  despite  of  this  conces- 
sion, we  must  set  down  Portugal  in 
the  list  of  intolerants ;  it  cannot  stund 
the  simple  test — public  worship  is 
prohibited,  the  public  expression  of 
opinion  is  criminal. 

About  Spain  there  is  no  doubt.  But 
one  religion  is  professed,  and  nond 
other  is  permitted  in  any  shape.  To 
be  a  Spaniard,  implies  necessarily  to 
be  a  Roman  Catholic.  He  who  dares 
to  forsake  that  faith,  is  banished  by 
law,  lest  the  poison  of  his  heresy 
should  spread  contagion ;  while  those 
-who  may  have  tempted  him  from  his 
faith  are  liable  to  the  mild  punishment 
of  five  or  seven  years*  imprisonment. 
Hitherto,  the  mere  traveller  or 
foreigner  was  looked  on  as  a  necessary 
exception,  as  a  passing  evil  that  could 
not  be  avoided;  now,  by  the  decree 
of  November  17,  1852,  he  must  bury 
his  thoughts  within  his  bosom,  and 
give  no  evidence  of  his  dissent ;  he  is 
no  longer  permitted  to  "profess  any 
but  the  Catholic  religion.*'  It  is  tine 
that  diplomacy,  wiu  its  dexterous 
mystery,  has  stated  that  this  will  not 
affect  English  travellers,  but  it  is  a 

Slain  outrage  on  all  notions  of  national 
on  our  or  generosity,  and,  even  if  not 


enforced,  it  will  be  but  a  symptom  of 
our  strength  and  of  Spain's  weakness. 
Thus,  he  who  has  most  freedom  there, 
the  English  stranger,  must,  while 
living,  hide  his  creed,  and  when  dead, 
he  must  be  satisfied  to  have  his  corpse 
hurried  obscurely  to  the  cemetery 
which  treaty  alone  has  secured  for 
him ;  but  if  he  would  have  tbe  prayer 
or  forms  of  his  religion  to  hallow  his 
tomb,  his  friends  must  choose  some 
secret  hour  or  opportunity*  when  the 
crime  of  performing  such  a  service  will 
be  connived  at,  because  of  its  secrecy  I 
We  shall  see  more  savage  intolerance 
elsewhere,  but  little  so  despicable  and 
ungenerous  as  this. 

And  now  we  have  reached  the 
mighty  Alps — the  barrier  that  has  so 
often  turned  back  the  tide  of  papal 
usurpation,  and  separated  ultramon- 
tane arrogance  from  the  struggle  long 
waged  by  Roman  Catholics  themselves 
against  complete  mental  slavery ;  and 
now  we  look  down  on  the  rich  plains 
of  Italy — beautiful,  unfortunate,  and 
degraded  I  Let  us  descend  into  Sar- 
dinia, where  the  new-born  aspirations 
for  freedom  threaten  to  shake  the 
peninsula  by  the  presence  of  an  idea 
so  novel  and  so  formidable.  But  the 
movement  towards  freedom  roust  not 
be  mistaken  for  its  accomplishment. 
Public  feeling  is  here  allowed  to  find 
expression  in  the  press,  and  thus  con- 
trols the  operation  of  unjust  laws ;  the 
executive  abhors  the  principles  of 
enactments,  which  yet  it  has  not  had 
the  courage  to  repeal ;  it  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  toleration  is  yet  the 
rule — it  is  the  exception  to  the  consti- 
tution ;  they  chafe  under  the  yoke, 
but  have  not  yet  flung  it  oft,  "  Sono 
schiavi,  ma  schiavi  ognor  frementi  I"  ' 

The  despatch  from  the  Chevalier 
Azeglio  to  Sir  R.  Abercrombie,  of 
Sept.  30,  1851,  perhaps  fairly  states 
the  present  transition  state  of  the  laws. 
The  Vaudois  Protestants  have  been 
allowed  to  build  a  church  in  Turin, 
but  the  intolerant  laws  with  reference 
to  these  subjects  of  the  state  ''have 
not  been  expressly  abolished."  He 
intimates  an  opinion  that  other  Pro- 
testants would  be  allowed  to  perform 
their  worship,  "if  it  did  not  take 
place  with  such  external  circumstances 
as  should  offend  tbe  Catholic  faith,"  in 


*  Bohemia  is  not  entitled  to  be  considered  as  a  separate  kingdom,  at  least  for  the  purposes 
of  our  present  argament  It  is  so  completely  incorporated  with  Austria,  as  to  be  incapable 
of  fbrming  a  separate  or  independent  opinion.  Its  decision  on  the  subject  of  tolerance  is  not 
its  own,  and  oidy  follows  the  dictates  of  its  imperial  master  at  Vienna. 
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other  words,  if  it  were  private  and  nn- 
observed.  In  exact  accordance  with 
this  view  is  the  conduct  of  the  govern- 
ment.  In  the  recent  prosecations  for 
heresy,  the  victims*  were  saved,  not 
by  the  laws  of  the  country,  or  its 
judicial  decision,  but  by  the  minister 
of  justice  extending  to  them  the  royal 
pardon,  for  what  he  admitted  to  be 
still  a  legal  crime.  The  general  opi- 
nioii  of  the  liberality  of  Sardinia  is 
drawn  from  the  expression  of  public 
feeling  that  wrung  this  and  similar 
concessions  from  the  laws,  and  that  re- 
placed  the  Professor  Nuytz  in  his  pro- 
fessor's chair,  when  condemned  by  a 
Papal  bull,t  for  questionihg  the  most 
objectionable  dogmas  of  the  Pt^ntifical 
canons ;  but  the  laws  still  provide  that^ 
<*  in  accordance  with  the  sacred  canons," 
the  secular  aid  should  be  ever  extend- 
ed to  execute  the  ecclesiastical  sen. 
tence ;  that  in  cases  of  '*  suspicion  of 
heresy  and  blasphemy  " — and  we  know 
that  reading  the  Word  of  God  some- 
times falls  under  this  definition — the 
civil  power  should  give  exclusive  juris- 
diction to  the  ecclesiastical ;  that  this 
latter  should,  indeed,  have  its  own  mi- 
nisters for  enforcing  its  proceedings, 
but  that,  the  sentence  once  pronounced, 
the  culprit  should  be  handed  to  the 
state,  to  inflict  the  sentence  their 
Christian  mercy  has  awarded.  Such, 
it  should  be  noted,  has  ever  been  the 
system,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Inqui- 
sition,  which  scoffed  at  pity  or  decency, 
and  outraged  every  feeling  of  human, 
ity ;  bigotry  has  always  had  the  tact 
to  make  the  state  its  executioner.     Of 


old  it  organised  a  war  of  extermmft- 
tion«  or  sent  forth  a  holy  miKtanr 
order  5  in  later  days,  it  never  widdii 
the  sword  or  the  axe,  bat  it  often 
brings  those  who  Incur  its  anger,  to 
suffer  under  the  arm  of  the  ei^'il  law 
the  chastisement  it  cannot  itself  ad. 
minister.  The  same  effect  is  prodooed, 
and  the  odium  falls  on  the  despotism, 
rather  than  on  its  cause.  Yel«  with 
all  its  failings,  its  yet  undeveloped 
hopes,  would  that  we  had  more  coun. 
tries  wherein  were  laid  the  same  seeds 
of  promise  as  in  Sardinia. 

Tuscany  and  Naples  have  been  so 
ofl  discussed  and  exposed  of  late^ 
that  we  need  not  expose  them  again. 
The  one  is  notorious,  and  the  oth^r 
despicable  in  its  intolerance.  Tuscany 
we  may  shortly  describe,  in  the  wordi 
of  a  despatch  of  its  ministerj — '*  the 
canon  law  forms  a  part  of  its  legisla- 
tive  code  P*  What  more  can  we  add  ? 
It  is  true  the  Leopoldine  law  of  1 782 
abolished  the  Inquisition,  as  they  would 
an  acknowledged  bore  or  a  public  nui> 
sance,  but  they  did  little  more.  Nor 
let  it  be  imagined,  as  has  been  igno- 
rantly  put  forward  in  the  House  of 
Commons, §  that  these  laws  were  framed 
in  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  ;  they  cannot  possibly 
be  so  considered,  unless  the  speakers, 
who  made  this  crude  assertion,  choose 
to  identify  their  Church  with  the 
maintenance  of  the  Inquisition.  It 
was  against  this  latter  alone  that  thev 
were  aimed,  and  they  certainly  left 
ample  powers  of  persecution  to  satisfy 
the  most  intolerant. II 


*  One  of  these,  however,  Mazzinghi,  was  first  pardoned,  and  then  banished. 

f  This  was  in  December,  1851.  The  Sardinian  minister  protested  against  the  reception  of 
this  bull. 

X  Despatch  from  the  Duke  of  Carigliano  to  the  Hon.  P.  C  Scarlett,  September  25,  1851. 
In  this  he  takes  care  to  point  out  that  the  privileges  granted  "  to  enrich  the  commerce  of  the 
town  of  Leghorn,*'  as  well  as  the  narrow  connivance  at  the  service  of  their  rich  EnglUb 
visitors,  should  be  considered  as  distinct  "  exceptional  cases,"  and  not  as  any  deviatiim  in 
principle  from  the  established  rule. 

§  See  debate  of  February  17. 

II  The  last  rule  is  worth  recording.  **  That  the  usurped  right  of  taking  cogniaanoe  in 
causes  of  religious  faith,  he  henceforward  restored  to  the  various  bishops ;  and  that  the  pro- 
ceedings in  such  causes  shall  in  no  way  differ  from  those  of  right,  observed  in  eveiy  other 
ecclesiastical  criminal  catue, 

*'  We  will,  and  do  trust,  that  the  bishops  will  voluntarily  make  it  a  law,  to  have  present 
in  their  minds,  that  the  publicity  of  a  trial  and  condemnation  often  produces  greater  scandal 
than  even  the  transitory  error  it  is  intended  to  correct ;  that  the  admonitions,  exhortations, 
and  every  thing  which  charity,  such  as  it  is  incumbent  on  tliem  to  profess  for  an  example  to 
others  can  suggest,  tend  far  more  effectually  to  correct  the  guilty,  and  edify  the  rest ;  but 
that  whenever  the  circumstances  of  the  case  shall  be  such  as  to  demand  ripow  and  Ae  tugUt- 
once  of  the  secular  arm — provided  always  it  be  proved  to  us  that  the  adopdon  of  the  above* 
mentioned  means  have  not  succeeded — toe  sikall  think  U  aw  dutg  to  grawt  if.** 

Despite  this  little  lecture  on  ^*  charity,"  there  seems  here  veiy  slight  appearanoe  of  the 
abolition  of  coercion. 
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The  mild  spirit  of  Leopold  for  some 
time  animated  the  administration^  bat 
that,  too,  has  perished,  and  his  laws 
have    been  abolished.     The  last  two 
years  attest  the  change  and  prove  its 
severity.    The  journals  have  furnished 
a  catalogue  of  martyrs  of  oppression ; 
need  we  recal  the  names  of  the  Count 
Guicciardini  and  his  six  companions, 
or  of  Savi,  Byche,Madiai  and  his  wife ; 
Manelli,  Fantoni,  Fasquale,  Casacci, 
and  more  recently  Guarducd  ?     Some 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  escape 
\rith    banishment,  others    have  been 
consigned  to  the  living  tomb  of  an 
Italian  dungeon.      Those  who  have 
seen  their  horrors,  could  well  imagine 
a  brave  man  being  less  daunted  by  the 
quick  and  sharp  penalty  of  death,  than 
by  so  lingering  and  revolting  a  doom. 
It  is  in  vain  to  palliate  these  cases 
by  seeking  to  give  them  a  political  as- 
pect, or  by  calling  them  civil  offences  1 
They  are  onl^  one  or  the  other,  in  so 
far  as  ecclesiastical  censures  consign 
them  to  the   "rigour  of  the  secular 
arm."     We  have   only    to  read  the 
officially  published  acts  of  accusation 
and  conviction  to  see  that  it  is  for  reli- 
gious belief,  exercised  and  discussed 
only  within  their  own  houses,  that  they 
now  suifer.     It  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  British   public   selected  the  Ma- 
dial  case  for  the  expression  of  their  in« 
dignant  sympathy.     Many  others  oc- 
cur from  time  to  time,  but  they  are 
usually  complicated  with  circumstances 
that  create  a  difficulty  in  separating 
political  punishment  from  religious  per- 
secution.    It  would  be  unbecoming  in 
us  to  interfere  if  the  government  of  a 
foreign  state  were  to  tell  us  that  the 
accused  was  arraigned  for  an  offisnce no- 
wise connected  with  his  religious  belief. 
Here,  fortunately,  the  Tuscan  execu- 
tive has  removed  all  such  scruples  of 
delicacy,  by  placing  us  in  possession  of 
its  official  details.     It  was  a  plain, 
avowed  case  of  religious  persecution, 
and  none  seek  to  fritter  away  this  ob- 
vious conclusion,  who  do  not  make  us 
at  heart  suspect  their  sympathy  with 
such  intolerance  when  exerted  against 
their  opponents.     Indeed  the  termina- 
tion proves  the  conscious  guilt  of  their 
persecutors.     Had  there  been  any  de- 
fensible grounds  for  vindicating  the 
punishment,  they  would  never  have  re- 
leased them  ;  but  they  tardily  yielded 
to  the  overwhelming   cry  of  shame, 
smuggled  forth  their  victims  from  the 
dungeon,  and  hurried  them  from  their 
dominioDBi  reft  of  all  but  life. 


And  Naples,  too,  with  its  glorious 
forms  of  nature's  beauty,  and  its  ever- 
smoking  volcano— symbol  of  the  earth- 
quake that  lurks  beneath  the  now  still 
peninsula — Naples  has,  in  days  of  yore, 
coped  with  the  haughty  pontiAs  of 
Home,  rejected  the  greater  portion  of 
the  decrees  of  the  famed  Council  of 
Trent,  and  proudly  trampled  upon 
papal  bulls.  Those  days  are  gone ;  and 
now  its  government,  at  once  imbecile 
and  violent,  bigoted  and  profligate, 
lends  the  swords  of  its  venal  army  to 
wreak  on  its  own  citizens  the  bidding 
of  Rome.  Its  people  violate  every 
precept  of  morality,  and  observe  every 
cetemonial  of  religion.  Ignorant  of 
the  meaning  of  freedom,  they  possess  it 
not  themselves — ^they  seek  not  to  ac- 
cord it  to  others.  They  are,  indeed, 
steeped  in  the  servitude  of  intolerance, 
without  alleviation  and  without  hope. 

Thus  have  we  at  length  penetrated 
to  the  great  centre  of  Roman  Catholio 
teaching,  and  next  find  ourselves  in 
Rome  ;  before  us  the  majestic  temple 
of  the  tutelary  Apostle ;  on  the  right 
the  pomp  of  the  Vatican ;  on  the  lefb 
the  palace  of  the  Inquisition.  The 
emblem  of  heaven's  religion,  the  pride 
of  earthly  power,  and  the  monument  of 
man's  unhallowed  passions,  are  thus 
strangely  grouped  together.  If  others 
have  admitted  unjustifiable  papal 
claims — if  other  countries  have  har- 
boured the  Inquisition,  or  sanctioned 
the  canon  law,  it  was  from  here  that 
the  haughty  thunders  were  launched-, 
here  was  the  organisation  framed,  and 
here  grew  that  unscrupulous  code. 
Others  may  faintly  deny  the  imputation 
— may  admit  part,  and  explain  away 
more ;  here  there  is  no  evasion ;  the 
canon  law  is  proclaimed  an  inwrought 
portion  of  the  constitution.  Intole- 
rance reigns  supreme.  Here  it  had  its 
birth,  and  here  it  has  made  its  throne. 

We  say  not  that  all  Roman  Catho- 
lics are  responsible  for  the  pretensions 
or  for  the  temporal  misgovemment  of 
their  spiritual  head ;  they  are  not 
bound,  we  trust,  to  yield  such  dcgrad- 
ing  obedience ;  but  this  is  the  point  to 
which  their  tenets  tend,  if  uncontrolled. 
It  is  to  this  that  their  ccclesinstics  fain 
would  bow,  and  to  these  relentless  dic- 
tates that  they  swear  fidelity.  Rome, 
unfortunately,  prides  itself  on  its  im- 
mutability in  doctrine,  and  is  prone  to 
apply  it  to  what  it  was  never  meant  to 
refer ;  and  thus  in  its  temporal  claims 
and  temporal  rules,  it  only  means  an 
obstinate  adherence  to  error,  and  an 
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incapacity  to  adopt  improvement.  Is 
one  of  its  most  objectionable  dogmas 
questioned — one  that  no  Irish  hiyman 
would  admit  ?  The  Vatican  fulminates 
at  once  against  the  unfortunate  profes- 
sor at  Turin.  Does  Spain  relapse  into 
the  intolerance  of  by -gone  centuries? 
The  Pope,  in  a  studied  allocution,  con. 
gratulates  Christendom  on  so  glorious 
an  advance  in  its  Christianity.  Across 
the  Atlantic,  the  state  of  New  Granada 
sets  a  noble  example  in  conceding 
what,  for  the  ideas  of  these  regions, 
was  an  unwonted  freedom  in  e<lucation, 
in  the  press,  and  in  the  exercise  of  re- 
ligion. Another  allocution,  not  yet 
six  months'  old,  condemns  such  fearful 
approaches  to  hated  liberty,  and  it  is 
denounced  as  ''a  horrible  and  sa. 
crilegious  war  against  the  Catholic 
Church."  But  the  remedy  is  at  hand. 
No  subjects  should  obey  the  state  when 
it  displeases  the  Church,  and  there- 
fore they  are  stimulated  to  a  holy  re- 
bellion against  their  rulers.  "  We, 
raising  with  apostolic  liberty  our  pas- 
toral voice,  do  censure,  condemn,  and 
declare  utterly  null  and  void  all  the 
aforesaid  decrees,  which  have  been 
there  enacted  by  the  civil  power." 

What  the  Pope  modestly  claims  is 
plain  enough  ;  we  leave  to  Roman 
Catholics  to  say  how  far  they  are  pre- 
pared to  adopt  his  principles.  They 
are  surely  not  coerced  to  do  so  by  any 
tenet  of  their  faith,  nor  is  any  layman 
fettered  by  such  solemn  promises  of 
obedience,  as  mars  the  independence  of 
their  clergy.  These  latter  cannot  with 
propriety  denounce  the  importation 
nere  of  Italian  innovations ;  the  Pope 
himself  is  little  likely  to  recede  from 
any  of  his  pretensions ;  and  thus  it  re- 
mains  for  the  laymen  to  step  in,  and 
save  their  Church  from  the  imputation 
of  being  linked  with  doctrines,  incom- 
patible  with  freedom,  and  destructive 
of  civil  government. 

But  we  must  not  forget  that  civilis- 
ation  claims  another  quarter  of  the 
globe.  The  story  of  American  tole- 
rance is  briefly  told.  Nsw  Gbanada 
we  have  just  mentioned  as  bavins  ex- 
cited the  papal  indignation,  and,  there- 
fore, we  may  safely  class  it  as  tolerant, 
or  meaning  to  be  so,  though  its  eflbrts 
are,  perhaps,  very  much  below  what 
would  entitle  it  to  the  name  in  Europe. 
The  same  glory  we  willingly  give  to 


the  unostentatioas  republic  of  Tcse. 
ZDELA.  The  remaining  Roman  Ct. 
tholic  states  we  may  group  together 
into  those  that  are  intolerant,  and 
those  that  are  so  exclusively  intoleraBt 
as  not  only  to  prohibit  the  public  wor- 
ship, but  even  the  private  professoa 
of  any  but  the  one  religion.  In  tb« 
former  we  may  place  Buekos  Atbks, 
and  the  federal  republic  of  Centkal 
America,  since  1832  ;*  and  in  the 
latt«r  we  may  class  Bolivia,  Chiu, 
Equador,  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Uru- 
QUAT.  All  these  vast  tracts  were  once 
the  seats  of  European  greatneas  across 
the  Atlantic ;  now  they  have  sunk  into 
stagnant  decreptitudc,  beside  the  won- 
drous  growth  of  the  mighty  natioas 
that  have  been  raised  by  the  Saxon 
and  the  Celt;  the  spirit  of  freedom 
has  prospered,  while  bigotry  and  ser- 
vitude have  wrought  decay. 

And  thus  the  catalogue  of  one  diTt- 
sion  is  completed.  We  have  leaned  to 
mercy's  side  in  our  enumeration,  and 
have  given  credit  for  toleration  to  no 
very  decided  claims.  We  did  not  lay 
down  a  very  exalted  standard;  the 
test  of  religious  4iberty  we  would  apply 
is  solely  the  right  of  every  man  to 
think,  and  to  worship  God  in  such  form, 
in  private  or  in  public,  as  his  conscience 
bids  him,  so  long  as  he  does  not  vio- 
late the  civil  rignts  of  other  citizens. 
This  is  that  which  every  reasonable 
man  will  concede  in  theory,  and  will 
demand  for  himself  as  the  birthright 
of  human  nature ;  it  is  quite  distinct 
from  any  question  of  civu  disabilitiea, 
or  of  political  encouragementy  upon 
whose  nature  or  degrees  every  possible 
variety  of  opinion  may  fairly  exist. 
We  take  as  our  basis  only  the  indis- 
putable. 

Call  this,  then,  tolerance,  and  what 
is  the  general  result  ?  Out  of  twentff^ 
two  Eoraan  Catholic  states,  there  are 
just  seven  tolerant,  or  less  than  one^ 
third.  But  what  is  still  more  striking 
is,  that  out  of  the  fifteen  intolerant* 
there  are  no  less  than  ten  that  are  a6- 
solutely  and  exclusively  so.  This  is  the 
most  remarkable  feature,  as  we  shall 
see  when  we  institute  a  like  examin- 
ation into  the  Protestant  states  of  the 
world. 

Our  induction,  however,  would  be 
but  half  complete  were  we  to  pause 
here  ;  we  must  finish  our  panoramic 


*  CJTitil  1882  it  was  exclusively  intolerant.  It  now  consists  of  five  stateSi  united  under 
one  fed<?ra1  government,  bat  differing  somewhat  in  laws  as  well  as  in  their  degrees  of  intole- 
ranee.     Onr  jn^^gment  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  average. 
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view,  by  glancing  also  at  the  position 
of  intolerance  in  Protestant  countries. 
Our  object  is  rather  to  suggest  such 
thoughts  as  may  foster  the  growth  of 
toleration  and  good  feeling,  than  to 
make  out  a  one-sided  case,  or  glory  in 
an  easy  triumph ;  we  have  spoken  with 
such  leniency  of  Koman  Catholic  in- 
•  Btitutions  as  their  position  allowed  us 
to  use ;  we  shall  not  show  as  much  fa- 
vour to  the  feelings  of  Protestant 
states.  We  would  rather  correct  than 
flatter ;  we  forget  not  the  sage  folly  of 
the  down  in  Tioelfth  Night  ;— 

"Duke. — How  dost  thou,  my  good  fel- 
low? 

**  Clauftk — Truly,  air,  the  better  for  my  foes 
and  the  worse  for  my  friends. 

"Duke. — ^How  can  that  be? 

"  Chum, — Many,  sir,  they  praise  me,  and 
make  an  ass  of  me ;  now  my  foes  tell  me 
plainly  I  am  an  ass ;  so  by  my  foes  I  profit 
in  the  knowledge  of  myself;  and  by  my 
friends  I  am  abased ;  so  that,  if  your  fonr 
negatives  make  your  two  affirmatives,  why 
then  the  worse  for  my  friends  and  the  better 
for  my  foes." 

We  shall,  therefore,  commence  with 
Sweden  and  Nobwat,  which  have  of 
late  been  much  cited  as  a  triumphant 
answer  to  the  claims  Protestantism  puts 
forward  of  being  the  ally  of  toleration. 
How  far  its  exceptional  case  alters  the 
general  argument,  we  shall  not  see  till 
we  come  to  cast  up  results ;  meanwhile 
we  shall  not  spare  its  violations  of  Pro- 
testant principles,  though  we  shall  also 
do  what  has  not  yet  been  fairly  done- 
place  the  actual  facts,  the  real  extent 
of  its  delinquency,  before  the  public. 
Of  Norway  we  may  very  briefly  dis- 
pose, as  it  is  now  under  precisely  the 
same  laws,  in  this  respect,  as  Den- 
mark. Formally  unitea  to  it  in  1814, 
it  for  long  retained  its  own  consti- 
tution, and  the  complete  absence  of 
any  dissentient  religious  sect  lefl  leoris. 
lation  on  the  subject  a  matter  of  unim- 
portance. Even  now  there  are  scarcely 
600  who  are  not  members  of  the  es- 
tablished church.  When  attention 
was  at  length  called  to  the  subject,  a 
resolution,  of  March  6,  1843,  gave 
liberty  to  Roman  Catholics  to  establish 
a  church,  and  perform  public  worship ; 
#and  this  edict  was  confirmed,  and  made 
general  for  the  benefit  of  all  dissenters, 
on  the  16th  of  July,  1845.  Theposi- 
tion  of  the  two  countries  being  now 
identical,  and  brought  under  the  same 
laws,  we  need  only  consider  the  con- 
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stitution  of  that  which   dictates   to 
both. 

Now,  we  have  no  wish  to  palliate 
such  narrow  bigotry  as  still  lingers  in 
these  Scandinavian  regions ;  but  it  is 
fair  to  know  precisely  what  should  be 
the  extent  of  our  condemnation.  It 
has  been    asserted,    that    this   is   a 

Sarallel  case  for  Spain,  Tuscany,  or 
kOme*  A  moment's  examination  will 
show  that  it  does  not,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  approach  their  exclusive  in- 
tolerance, nor  even  that  of  other  coun* 
tries,  such  as  Portugal,  which  have 
made  comparative  advances  in  liberali- 
ty. The  laws  still  in  operation  were 
promulgated  on  the  24th  of  January, 
1781,  by  Gustavus  III.,  and  profess 
to  establish  <*  a  free  and  unconstrained 
exercise  of  religion,  and  a  perfect  li- 
berty of  conscience."  Even  this  de- 
claration, however  imperfectly  carried 
out  in  practice,  is  a  tribute  to  the  truth 
of  the  general  principle,  and  at  once 
distinguishes  the  state  that  professes  it 
from  Uiose  that  explicitly  repudiate  it. 
The  acknowledgment  of  what  is  right 
is  the  first  step,  and  a  necessary  con- 
dition to  its  practice. 

A  summary  of  the  privileges  accorded 
to  Boman  Catholics  we  take  from  a 
note  furnished  to  the  British  govern- 
ment in  November,  1813,  by  M.  Gri- 
dens,  the  papal  vicar-apostolic  at 
Stockholm,  whose  permitted  office  and 
position  mav  prepare  us  to  find  no  ab- 
solute intolerance,  and  whose  state- 
ments cannot  be  supposed  to  exagge- 
rate the  favourable  position  enjoyed  by 
his  co-religionists  :.— 

"This  decree  grants  permission  to  the 
Catholics  to  biiild  churches,  to  have 
bells  aad  churchyards,  to  bring  their  chil- 
dren up  in  the  religion  of  their  fathers,  to 
practise  openly  the  ceremonies  of  their  wor- 
ship within  their  churches,  to  procure  cler- 
gymen who  are  authorised  to  solemnise  their 
christenings,  marriages,  and  funerals,  and  to 
deliver  the  proper  certificates  of  these  acts. 
It  is  in  consequence  of  this  decree,  that  a 
Catholic  parish  was  established  at  Stock- 
holm in  1784,  with  the  consent  of  King 
Gustavus  III.,  and  with  the  concurrence  of 
Pope  Pius  yi.,  who  had  sent  a  priest  to 
Stockholm,  "with  the  title  of  apostolical 
vicar  in  Sweden, 

"  The  Congregation  of  the  Propaganda  at 
Kome  undertook  to  provide  alone  for  the 
expenses  of  a  worship  of  which  they  wit- 
nessed the  restoration  in  Sweden  with  par- 
ticular pleasure.  The  new  parish  got  firmly 
established.  The  Catholics  frequented  with 
zeal  a  church  which  united  them  all  under 
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-  one  and  the  same  priest.  Some  years  after, 
the  French,  and  Austrian,  and  Spanish  cha- 
pels were  shut  up.  The  Catholic  courts  gave 
over  sending  any  chaplains  to  Sweden,  and 
maintaining  them  there. 

"  The  Catholics  who  reside  in  Stoclcholm, 
in  the  interior  of  Sweden,  and  in  the  large 
towns  of  that  country,  amount  to  the  num- 
ber of  one  thousand,  or  thereabouts.  The 
parish  of  Stockholm  counts  seven  or  eight 
hundred  of  them.  They  are  Germans,  and 
desceufiants  of  Germans,  who  went  to  Swe^ 
den  to  work  in  the  doth,  silk,  and  glass  ma- 
nufactures; Frenchmen,  who  went  thither 
to  exercise  their  respective  arts,  or  who  ha- 
ving i>een  in  the  retinue  of  some  ministers, 
or  other  great  personages,  continued  in  Swe- 
den ;  Italians,  that  repaired  to  Sweden  for 
the  purposes  of  trade;  and  individuals  of 
almost  ey&ry  nation." 

He  mentions^  also,  that  the  Roman 
Catholics  were  too  few  and  too  poor  to 
build  churches ;  and  states,  that  a  cha- 
pel in  Stockholm,  and  another  in  Got- 
tenburg,  with  two  or  three  priests  to 
visit  detached  members  in  other  places, 
would  suffice  for  their  spiritual  wants.* 
It  is  evident  that  no  dimcultv  has  been 
opposed  to  this  by  the  state,  for  we 
find  that  there  is  at  present  in  Stock- 
holm a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  and  a 
Jewish  synagogue,  besides  other  minor 
sects. 

We  shall,  however,  examine  more 
minutely  the  provisions  of  these  laws, 
and,  first,  see  how  much  freedom  they 
concede.  We  find  that  there  is  perfect 
freedom  to  each  one  to  continue  in  his 
own  religious  opinions ;  full  liberty  to 
construct  as  many  churches  as  may  be 
required,  to  appoint  and  maintain  pro- 
per ecclesiastics,  to  perform  every  act  of 
public  worship  within  the  appropriated 
precincts,  but  avoiding  public  proces- 
sions in  the  streets  —  ceremonies  that 
cannot  be  said  to  be  a  necessary  part 
of  thdir  ritual,  and  that  might  natu- 
rally lead  to  angry  collisions  with  the 
majority — the  right  of  endowing  schools 
for  the  instruction  of  their  members  in 
their  own  religion,  and  of  sending 
teachers  for  the  same  purpose  where  no 
.schools  exist.  No  one  of  the  dominant 
religion  is  permitted  to  ridicule  the 
Roman  Catholic  doctrines,  under  a  pe- 
nalty of  from  ten  to  fifty  dollars,  and 
anv  one  who  interrupts  tneir  service,  is 
liable  to  a  fine  of  twenty-five  dollaxs. 
No  Lutheran  clergyman  is  allowed, 
under  severe  penalties,  to  intrude  on 


any  but  his  own  fiodc,  or  to  fbroe  his 
services  where  not  required.  Kav, 
even  if  expressly  sent  for  b^  a  Roman 
Catholic  m  the  hour  of  sickness,  <^ 
under  apprehension  of  impending  death, 
be  is  bound  by  a  wholesome  and  dxa- 
ritable  admonition,  that — 

"The  sick  shall  only  be  addnaaed  aa- 
cording  to  the  Gospel,  on  the  grace  of  re- 
demption and  justification,  their  minds  net 
being  disturbed,  nor  their  consciences  bar> 
dened,  with  religious  debates  and  controver- 
sies." 

From  this  side  of  the  picture  we 
might  conclude  that  Sweden  was  emj. 
nently  tolerant ;  at  least,  if  we  recsU 
the  very  humble  standard  of  toleration 
by  which  we  tested  Roman  Catholie 
countries,  we  might  find  enough  to 
save  it  from  falling  into  the  oppositA 
class.  Bat,  unhappily,  there  is  much 
at  the  other  side,  which  must  mAke  os 
reverse  the  verdict,  and  all  the  more, 
that  it  is  in  a  Protestant  countiy.  It 
would  not  be  sufficient  ground  for  such 
a  decision,  that  Sweden  allows  no  con. 
vents  or  monasteries ;  such  institutions 
are,  at  least,  no  essential  part  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  reli^on  ;  ihey  are 
rather  its  adjuncts  and  assistants.  They 
have  been  repressed  in  Roman  CatboUc 
countries,  and  particular  orders  abo- 
lished, f  as  formerly  in  Tuscany,  and 
more  recently  in  Spain.  The  pbuB, 
insurmountable  chaise  against  Swedoi 
is,  that  it  will  allow  no  man  to  change 
his  relimon,  except  for  that  of  the 
state.  To  no  other  will  it  permit  any 
efforts  to  spread  its  tenets.  Ko  Lu- 
theran can  attend  any  service  but  his 
own,  without  being  subject  to  a  fine  of 
ten  dollars  ;  those  who  attempt  his 
conversion  are  fineable  to  the  extent  of 
100  dollars,  and  should  their  efforts  be 
successful,  he  is  subject  to  banishment, 
or  confiscation  of  his  property. 

Having  said  thus  much,  we  hav^ 
said  all,  and  unhesitatingly  denounce 
so  timid,  narrow,  and  nn-Protestant 
a  policy.  It  will,  however,  at  onoe  be 
plain,  that  this  forms  no  set-off  to  the 
darkness  of  Italy ;  in  contrast  with  it, 
it  is  actually  light ;  placed  beside  our 
British  ideas  of  freedom,  both  must 
be  condemned,  but  with  a  very  difierent 
condemnation.  Can  Italian  Protestant^ 
establish  public  churches,  endow  schools 
or  c  lergy  for  teaching  their  children  the 
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*  See  the  Beport  on  the  Belations  of  Foreign  Governments,  Feb.  14,  1851,  page  285. 
t  See  a  number  of  these  referred  to  in  the  bull  of  Pope  Clement  ZIV.,  abolidiing  the 
Jesuits. 
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Bible  ?  or  ar^  theii*  opioiDns  proteoted 
£rom  iDBult  or  oppression?  This  one 
question  shatters  at  once  the  fancied 
parallel. 

But  it  is  also  worth  while  to  see  how 
these  antiauated  notions  have  so  long 
found  a  soutary  abode  amid  the  long 
Norwegian  nights.  It  is  remarkable 
that  they  are  rather  an  inheritance  of 
the  past  than  any  modem  creation.  In 
the  tierce  struggles^  and  religious  wars 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  no  country 
was  at  first  more  endangered  than  Swe- 
den,  aS|  finally,  it  was  it  that  fiung  into 
the  contest  the  decisiye  weight  of  its 
hardy  veterans.  Assailed  by  external 
force*  betrayed  by  its  own  monarchs,  the 
habits  of  centuries,  the  example  of  its 
opponents,  suggested  but  the  one  re- 
medy, the  only  one  then  known  in  the 
world  —  heresy  was  to  be  crushed  by 
force ;  no  one  at  either  side  had  yet 
dreamed  of  voluntarily  permittmg 
its  existence,  or  encountering  it  only 
with  the  calmer  weapons  of  reason 
and  argument.    The  treachery  of  Si- 

ftsmund,  who  found  himself  a  so- 
tary  Eoman  Catholic,  the  monarch 
of  a  Protestant  country,  drove  distrust 
into  fur^,  and  seemed  to  justify  laws 
which  aimed  at  preventing  any  recur- 
rence of  a  like  possibility.*  Since 
then,  the  perfect  unanimity  of  all  the 
inhabitants,  and  the  little  intercourse 
of  foreigners  within  the  country,  for  a 
long  time  made  the  question  of  tolenu 
tion  one  of  little  practical  moment.  It 
was  not  till  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  that  the  importation  of  a  num« 
ber  of  Roman  Catholic  artisans  first 
drew  attention  to  the  subject,  and  the 
speedy  result  was  the  edict  of  1781. 

But  we  are  now  more  concerned  witb 
the  remedy  of  the  evil,  than  with  trac 
ing  its  origin.  The  public  voice  has 
protested  loudly  and  efiectually  against 
Tuscan  cruelty ;  why,  it  may  be  asked, 
has  no  similar  cry  of  indignation  pene- 
trated  with  shame  the  intolerance  of 
Sweden  ?  Simply  because  no  similar 
opportunity  has  arisen ;  there  has  been 
no  Madiai  case  to  arouse  public  atten- 
tion.    Mere  abstract  laws  will  never 


awake  popular  excitement ;  itdemanda 
some  individual  instance  of  their  un- 
just exercise  to  evoke  a  general  ex- 
pression of  sympathy  with  tneir  victim, 
if  such  exist,  wh^  has  it  not  beea 
dragged  into  publicity  by  the  not  re- 
luctant Roman  Catholic  press  ?  The 
fact  is,  that  nothinz  has  occurred  that 
would  afibrd  a  rallying  point  for  an 
agitation,  and,  but  that  some  laborious 
individuals  ransacked  the  world  to  find 
a  compensating  parallel  for  what  all 
honest  Roman  Catholics  were  heartily 
ashamed  of,  we  should  never  have  heard 
of  these  Swedish  laws.  If  there  had 
been  no  Madiai,  these  might  have  lona 
lain  in  obscurity,  unknown  alike  to  aU 
parties  in  England. 

But  now  they  are  known,  and  what 
is  the  conduct  of  both  sides  ?  But  one 
instance  of  the  interference  of  the  stata 
with  ecclesiastics  had  hitherto  been 
authenticated.  A  priest,  by  name 
Stadmann,  in  1833,  obtruded  himself 
without  the  ordinary  authority  or  notifi- 
cations, and  conducted  himself  with  an 
intemperance  that  attracted  attention. 
The  Swedish  minister,  instead  of  ex- 
pelling him  summarily,  communicated 
courteously  with  Rome,  and  received  a 
reply  from  the  Vatican,  thanking  him 
for  his  forbearance,  and  condemning 
"  the  imprudent  and  unprecedented  con- 
duct of  Priest  Stadmann."t  This  would 
certainly  have  made  a  miserable  foun- 
dation for  a  cry  of  persecution,  and 
Roman  Catholics  had  the  good  sense 
to  say  nothing  about  it.  The  first  in- 
timation the  British  public  receives 
of  any  fresh  grounds  of  complaint 
are  in  some  very  angry  editorial  ar- 
ticles, mixed  up  with  other  facts  that 
were  known  to  be  apocr}'phal,  with 
arguments  in  defence  of  intolerance- 
only  it  should  be  practised  exclo- 
sively  in  favour  of  the  writer's  co- 
religionists—and altogether  brought 
forward  in  a  tone  and  spirit,  and  with 
such  doubtful  truth,  that  it  is  only  a 
marvel  such  statements  were  not  suf- 
fered to  perish  in  obscurity.  If  they 
were  true,  why  did  not  the  Roman. 
Catholics  —  the  $oi  dimnt  and  osten- 


*  Pressed  by  the  demands  of  his  subjects,  he  asked  the  papal  nancio  if  he  might  not  yield, 
hat  could  not  obtain  his  permission.  He  having  then  addressed  himself  to, the  Jesuits  in  his 
suite,  who  declared,  that,  in  consideration  of  the  necessity  of  the  case,  he  might  comply  with 
•ihe  demands  of  the  heretics  without  offending  God.  Having  got  their  decision  in  writing,  he 
then  yielded  to  the  exclusive  demands  of  the  Protestants ;  but,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  ob- 
ligation formally  incurred  by  oath  to  the  one  party,  he  took  an  oath  of  directly  contrary  ten- 
dency to  the  nuncio,  and  acted  on  the  latter,  as  long  as  permitted.— See  Rankest  History  ofih^ 
PopeSf  vol  iL  p.  18. 

I  Despatch  from  Cardinal  Bemetti,  April  30, 1883. 
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tatious  championBof  relifiotis  eaaality, 
and  whose  sympathies  should  hrst  be 
aroused  to  defend  the  sufferers  for  their 
faith — bring  the  voice  of  public  opi- 
nion to  remedy  the  injustice  ?  Wny 
had  they  no  deputations  to  Stockholm, 
no  public  meetings,  no  demonstration 
but  a  paltry  ebullition  of  retaliatory 
spleen? 

Not  so  with  the  Protestants.  Men, 
well  known  for  their  sincere  opposition 
to  Roman  Catholicism — bodies  whose 
professed  object  is  to  expose  its  errors, 
nave  united  to  send  agents  abroad  to 
investigate  the  reality  of  these  charges, 
and  have  professed  their  willingness  to 
add  the  weight  of  the  Protestant  opi- 
nion they  largely  represent  to  any  re- 
monstrance that  may  be  addressed 
upon  established  facts.  *  We  need  not 
pause  to  contrast  this  manly  conduct 
with  the  timidity  or  insincerity  that 
restrained  so  many  Roman  Catholics 
from  joining  in  a  similar  protest  on  be- 
half  of  Protestants.  By  their  silence 
they  confirm  a  calumny  against  their 
religion  ;  they  seem  to  acquiesce  in 
doctrines  they  do  not  repudiate ;  they 
give  another  triumph  to  Protestantism 
by  the  marked  contrast  of  the  recep- 
tion each  gives  to  acts  of  intole- 
ranee  by  members  of  its  own  religion. 

And  now  our  task  is  nearly  done. 
We  have  visited  Protestant  Sweden 
with  a  severity  that  Roman  Catholic 
Austria  could  not  have  stood,  had  we 
applied  as  severe  a  test ;  henceforth  we 
shall  have  little  more  than  to  complete 
our  catalo^e,  marking,  perhaps,  any 
striking  differences  in  the  degree  of 
toleration  afforded,  but  finding  none 
that  do  not  more  than  satisfy  our  de- 
finition. 

As  the  most  antiqiuited  and  the  least 
progressive,  we  may  commence  with 
Denmark.  Here  it  is  only  of  late  years 
that  the  universal  exercise  of  religion 
has  been  made  a  fundamental  law; 
previously  the  Roman  Catholics  (who, 
however,  number  but  2,500)  had  been 
restricted  in  their  places  of  worship ; 
at  present  they  possess  all  they  are 
able  to  maintain  m  Copenhagen,  f^re- 
derida,  Frederichstadt,  Altona,  and 
Kiel. 

The  Netherlands  may  be  briefly  and 
satisfactorily  dismissed.  Leo  XII.  con. 
descended  to  the  very  unusual  course  of 
making  a  concordat  with  the  Protestant 
King,  William  I.,t  for  the  govern* 


ment  of  the  Roman  Catliolic  CkniclL 

This  is  a  very  unusual  prooeeding  with 
a  heretic  prince,  and  argues  the  belief 
of  (he  Vatican,  that  it  hi^  to  deal  with 
a  government  of  no  ordinary  liberality. 
The  internuncio  at  the  Hague  is  abo 
head  of  the  Papal  Churcb  in  Holland, 
and  as  such  receives  a  pension  from  the 
state.  It  has  even  been  fonnally  an. 
nounoed,  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Vatican  to  establish  an  organised  Ro- 
man  Catholic  hierarchy  there ;  perfaa^ 
to  prove  to  the  world  that  Holland  u 
on  the  point  of  being  converted,  but 
with  about  as  much  truth  as  if  a  sad- 
den importation  of  cofiins  were  to  be 
made,  to  persuade  the  sturdy  inhabi- 
tants that  they  were  all  inevitablj  dead 
men. 

We  may  take  our  testimony  in  favonr 
of  Prussia  from  the  papal  bull  of  Au- 
gust, 1822,  known  as  De  Salute,  whicfa 
regulates  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
We  shall  only  add,  that  the  oorres- 
pondence  oPrdigious  communities  with 
Rome  had  been  then  subjected  to  the 
state  regulations  that  are  ordinarily 
imposed  in  Roman  Catholic  countriea, 
and  to  no  other,  and  that  even  these 
have  been  removed  by  an  article  in  the 
constitution  of  January,  1850.  The 
followers  of  the  Pope  can  hardly  com- 
plain,  when  he  is  compelled  formaUr  to 
announce,  as  the  result  of  his  <*efl»rts 
to  preserve  the  Catholic  faith  ".^ 

'*Oar  wishes  in  this  respect  have  ben 
greatly  seconded  by  the  aforesaid  King  of 
Prussia,  whom  we  have  found,  and  gnUelaUy 
acknowledge,  to  be  animated  by  the  most 
benevolent  wishes  towards  his  very  name- 
rouB  Catholic  sabJecU ;  so  that  at  length  we 
are  able  to  bring  everything  to  a  happy  and 
prosperons  conclusion,  and  we  can  constitute 
the  churches  anew,  and  divide  the  dioceses, 
and  provide  all  places  that  require  It  with 
their  own  fit  and  worthy  pastors.'* 

Hanover  we  cannot  pass  without 
noticing  a  curious  incident  in  its  deal- 
ing with  the  papal  hierarchy  within  its 
realm.  These  are  regulated  by  a  bull, 
issued  March  26,  1824,  which  divided 
this  country,  where  they  could  have 
but  one-ninth  of  the  population  under 
their  spiritual  direction,  into  episcopal 
dioceses,  with  much  the  same  sang 
froid  with  which  England  was  recentlv 
similarly  parcelled  out.  To  this  ball 
our  own  sovereign,  then  also  King  of 
Hanover,  gave  his  royal  sanction ;  but 


*  See  the  correspondence  in  TahMy  of  March  last,  with  the  Protestant  Alliance, 
t  June  18,  1827. 
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we  shoald  add^  tliat  his  sanction  was 
sued  for  before  the  bull  was  published. 

The  kingdoms  of  Wubtem bero  and 
Saxont  are  the  only  other  states  of  the 
Grennan  Confederation  that  we  mention 
apart  from  the  whole  of  Germany.  In 
both  nearly  equally  complete  tolera- 
tion  exists.  In  the  former^  where  edu« 
cation  is  very  much  advanced  and  very 
^nerally  diffused,  the  striking  feature 
IS  the  number  of  Roman  Catholic 
schools.  In  the  latter  the  reigning 
fiunily  is  Boman  Catholic,  although 
there  are  not  30,000  of  that  persuasion 
out  of  a  population  of  more  than 
1,600,000.  Both,  however,  are  on  an 
equal  footing,  not  only  as  to  religious 
but  as  to  civil  rights,  and  both  have 
members  in  the  Diet.  It  is  true  there 
are  limitations  as  to  conversions  from 
one  religion  to  another,  but  these  are 
perfectly  mutual,  and  are  adopted  by 
both-^whether  wisely  or  not— as  safe- 
guards against  fraud,  not  as  restraints 
upon  convictions.*  Thus,  after  the 
age  of  twenty.one,  no  one  can  be  pre- 
vented from  changing  his  religion; 
be  must,  however,  give  notice  to  the 
derayman  of  the  persuasion  to  which 
be  has  hitherto  belonged,  and  must 
continue  four  weeks  before  taking  the 
final  formal  step.  All  improper  in« 
dncements  to  proselytism,  whether  by 
bribes  or  intimidation,  are  severely 
punishable. 

Of  what  remains  of  Germany — ^that 
great  centre  of  the  intellectual  activity 
of  Europe — aflcr  deducting  those  great- 
er  kingaoms  which  are  entitled  to  the 
dienity  of  a  separate  consideration,  we 
stul  find  no  less  than  twenty.four  inde- 
pendent states,  each  preserving  its  own 
internal  laws,  thougn  portions  of  the 
one  great  federal  amance.  In  each  of 
these  it  is  competent  to  differ  firom  its 
neighbours  by  enacting  intolerant  laws, 
and,  therefore,  the  decision  of  each  is  a 
distinct  expression  of  opinion. 

It  is  not  our  object  to  swell  the  num- 
ber of  Protestant  tolerant  states,  by 
counting  these  per  capita,  as  no  less 
than  twenty-two  are  Trotestant,  and 
but  two  are  Roman  Catholic  ;  but  it 
would  be  equally  unreasonable  to  omit 
the  aggregate  as  a  unit,  when  it  repre- 
sents more  than  six  millions  of  men, 
and  conveys  their  decision  all  the  more 
forciblv  that  it  has  been  taken  in  de- 
tail. The  degree  of  toleration  differs 
in  particulars,  especially  in  the  amount 
of  civil  privileges  accorded  to  the  mi- 


nority ;  but  in  none  is  there  any  im- 
pediment to  the  free  exercise  of  any 
form  of  the  Christian  religion.  In  Ba- 
den, where,  strange  to  sav,  there  is  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  Boman  Ca- 
tholics than  in  any  other  state,  there 
are  some  singular  regulations  as  to 
convents.  None  are  allowed  to  take 
the  monastic  vows  for  more  than  seven 
years ;  and  a  government  inspector,  at 
the  appointed  time,  presents  himself  to 
each  inmate,  and  proffers  the  means  of 
escape,  should  any  be  so  inclined. 
Doubtless,  the  poicer  of  obtaining  free- 
dom often  checks  the  longing  that 
would  spring  up  within  the  Dosom, 
were  it  hopelessly  lost  for  ever ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  it  must  insure  a  ma- 
nagement in  harmony  with  the  wishes 
of  the  inmates.  In  some  other  states 
no  new  convents  are  allowed  to  be  es- 
tablished ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
there  is  any  occasion  for  more  than 
those  that  exist  at  present.  Their 
ideas  have  not,  in  many  respects,  ex. 
paiided  to  our  latitudinarianism ;  but 
they  seem  to  distinguish,  not  unrea- 
sonably, between  allowing  the  essentiab 
of  a  religion,  and  encouraging  its  orna- 
ments or  luxuries.  There  is  also  a 
general  notion,  that,  as  man  is  not  to 
be  suffered  to  voluntarily  take  away 
his  own  life,  so  he  is  not  to  be  permit- 
ted to  vow  away  his  liberty ;  or,  at 
least,  the  step  should  not  be  irrevoca- 
ble—there  should  be  left  some  locus 
penUeniuB, 

Switzerland — ^the  cradle  of  the  Be. 
formation,  and  the  champion  of  free- 
dom  is  not  without  peculiarities.  The 
general  federal  government  has  formed 
no  regulations  as  to  religion  ;  each 
canton  acts  independently.  Out  of  its 
twenty-two  cantons,  there  are  but  se« 
ven  Boman  Catholic,  and  about  four- 
fiflhs  of  the  population  are  of  the  re- 
formed faith.  All,  however,  adopted 
the  same  principles,  and  did  not  suffer 
religious  opinions  to  be  made  any 
ground  of  disqualification.  Thus  they 
uved  in  harmony  till  about  1830, 
when  a  series  of  political  revolutions 
commenced,  that  led  to  a  permanent 
conflict  of  religious  interests.  To  the 
intrigues  of  the  Jesuits,  who  sought  to 
abuse  the  liberty  accorded  them,  by 
obtaining  an  exclusive  and  ascendant 
power,  these  internal  dissensions  were 
attributed.  We  cannot  pause  to  dis- 
cuss how  far  they  were  its  sole  cause ; 
but,  unquestionably,  they  exasperated 


*  These  are  prescribed  by  a  mandate  of  Frederick  Augustus,  dated  January  20,  1827. 
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difl^rencesy  and  flung  themselves  inio' 
the  turmoil  of  political  agitation.  This 
led  to  a  retaliation  by  t£e  Protestant 
cantons^  carried  to  an  undue  excess— 
as  all  popular  retaliations  are — and  the 
Jesuits  were  expelled  by  force«  as  the 
causa  teterrima  belli.  It  should,  how- 
ever, be  observed,  that  these  acts  had 
their  origin  in  political  causes,  and  not 
in  any  intolerant  laws ;  and  it  should 
be  remembered,  that  there  is  no  Roman 
Catholic  country  that  has  not,  at  some 
time,  been  compelled  to  adopt  the  same 
course  towards  these  too-active  poll- 
tico- ecclesiastics.  Even  conceding 
the  injustice  of  individual  acts,  it  is 
impossible  to  deny  the  perfect  freedom 
that  is  allowed  to  the  ordinary  exercise 
of  every  Christian  religion  in  Switzer- 
land. An  establishment  of  Jesuits  can 
hardly  be  called  an  essential  to  any, 
after  the  solemn  declaration  of  a  Pope 
to  the  contrary.* 

For  a  moment  we  must  cross  the 
Atlantic,  to  dismiss  ahnost  in  a  sen- 
tence the  mighty  nation  that  over- 
spreads the  western  world,  the  United 
States.  Neither  the  federal  govern- 
ment, nor  any  of  the  individual  states, 
permit  any  laws  either  for  the  encou- 
ragement or  the  suppression  of  any 
particular  form  of  religion.  They 
have  cut  the  gordian  knot  of  legislative 
difficulty,  rather  than  arrived  at  its 
philosophical  solution.  It  is  not  for  us 
here  to  discuss  how  far  a  nation  can 
abjure  all  national  character  or  re- 


i^nsibility,  and  liecome  purely  a  poll. 
tical  association ;  it  is  enough  to  notice 
the  fact  that  such  is  there  the  case. 
We  need  here  only  remark  that  the 
states  must,  undoubtedly,  be  daased 
amongst  the  Protestant  oonntrtes.  It 
derived  the  foundation  of  its  laws  from 
England ;  from  thenoe  it  drew  ita  spirit 
of  freedom,  and  its  religion  it  stilt  re- 
tains. In  a  country  whose  growth  is 
so  rapid,  it  is  not  easy  to  be  precise ; 
its  population  dianges  day  by  day; 
but  we  may  safely  assume  the  Boman 
Catholics  as  not  more  than  one.^ghth 
of  the  entire. t 

Were  we  anxious  to  swell  an  already 
overwhelming  majority,  we  might  fairi^ 
add  Canada  to  tne  list  of  Protestant 
countries.  Though  but  a  colony,  it 
has  been  entrosted  with  large  powers 
of  self-government ;  and  recent  legis- 
lation has  placed  in  the  power  of  the 
Assembly  to  deal  with,  as  it  pleases^ 
the  property  held  for  years  by  the 
Established  Church,  under  the  name 
of  the  clergy  reserves.  As,  however^ 
we  are  determined  to  deal  more  severely 
with  our  own  than  with  our  opponents' 
side,  we  shall  not  press  it  into  our 
ranks. 

Thus  have  we  made  the  grand  conti. 
nental  tour  of  Europe,  and  traversed 
the  entire  globe,  in  the  effort  to  con-, 
dense  from  each,  into  oar  panorama^ 
the  striking  features  that  bear  on  thie 
great  question,  that  each  day  more  and 
more  agitates  the  heart  of  Europe. 


*  It  is  80  common  to  confound  the  Jesuits  witb  Koman  Catholicism  itself,  that  it  is  well  to 
advert  to  an  often-qnoted  document  that  proves  the  contrary — ^we  mean  the  brief  of  CHement 
XrV.,  July  21, 1783.  Speaking  of  bis  predecessorB*  efforts  to  control  the  turbulenee  of  the 
Jesuits,  he  says : — '*  In  vain  did  they  endeavour  to  restore  peace  to  the  Church,  as  well  with 
regard  to  iecufar  affair§,  with  which  the  company  ought  not  to  have  interfered,  as  witb  re- 
gard to  the  missions  which  gave  rise  to  great  disputes  on  the  part  of  the  company  with  the 
ordinaries,  with  other  religious  orders,  about  holy  places  and  communities  of  all  sorts  in  Europe^ 
Africa,  and  America,  to  the  great  loss  of  souls,  and  scandal  of  the  people ;  as  likewise  con.^ 
ceming  the  practice  of  certain  idolatrous  ceremonies  adopted  in  certain  places,  in  contempt  of 
those  approved  by  the  Catholic  Church  ;  and  further,  concerning  the  use  of  certain  maxima^ 
which  the  Holy  See  has,  with  reason,  proscribed  as  scandalous^  and  manifestly  contrary  to 
good  morals.  .  .  .  Complaints  and  quarrels  were  mnltiplied  on  every  side ;  in  some  places 
dangerous  seditions  arose,  tumults,  discords,  scandals,  which,  entirely  breakmg  the  bonds  ol 
Christian  charity,  excited  the  faithfal  to  all  the  rage  of  jiarty  hatreds  and  enmities.  Deso- 
lation and  danger  grew  to  such  a  height,  that  the  very  sovereigns,  whose  piety  and  Hberali^ 
towards  the  company  were  so  well  known  as  to  be  looked  upon  as  hereditary— -we  meaa  our 
dearly  beloved  sons  in  Christ,  the  Kings  of  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  SKQy<— found  tfaem<* 
selves  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  ea^elling  from  their  states  these  very  oompanions  of  Jeans, 
persunded  that  this  step  was  necessary  to  prevent  Christians  firom  rising  against  one  another^ 
and  from  massacring  each  other  in  the  very  bosom  of  our  common  mother,  the  holy  Church.** 
As  he  appropriately  concludes  by  abolishing  and  suppressing  the  order,  we  may  infer,  that  a 
state  may  amply  tolerate  Roman  Catholics,  and  yet  expel  the  Jesuits. 

f  This  is  the  report  of  the  Kev.  Mr.  Mullen,  who  "was  sent  over  last  year  to  make  a  collec* 
tion  for  the  projected  Newman  University.  He  conceives  that,  out  of  more  than  fifteen 
millions,  there  are  less  than  two  millions  of  Boman  Catholics.  He  wonld  be  more  correct  hi 
making  the  numbers  twenty-three  and  three  miUions.  See  /VemtanV  Jounudf  April  S4, 
1862. 
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We  have  at  length  returned  home>  and 
find  ourselves^  not  displeased  if  some- 
what fatigued,  in  Great  Britain 
again.  It  is  but  a  unit  in  the  account, 
but  one  that  surpasses  in  magnitude 
the  aggregate  of  nearly  all  the  rest. 
Circling  tne  wide  globe  with  its  de- 
pendenciesy  embracing  under  its  sway 
some  portion  of  every  quarter  of  the 
earth,  its  160  millions  would  outnum- 
ber the  inhabitants  of  all  the  states  that 
own  Roman  Catholic  rule.*  Its  free 
institutions  are  therefore  of  incalcula- 
ble value  to  the  progress  of  the  human 
race,  and  its  scattered  possessions  are 
centres  whence  a  kindred  spirit  may 
dtfiuse  itself  amid  surrounding  oppres- 
sion. It,  therefore,  fitly  closes  our 
list  of  tolerant  states,  and  enables  U9 
to  pause  and  view  the  general  result. 

Out  of  eleven  Protestant  countries 
we  have  found  but  one  intolerant,  and 
not  one  such  as  we  have  called  above 
**  exclusively  intolerant,"  or  wholly 
forbidding  the  profession  of  any  but 
the  established  religion. 

Out  of  twenty- two  Roman  Catholic, 
we  could  detect  but  seven  tolerant,  and 
there  were  ten  "exclusively  intole- 
rant." 

Thus  the  in-tolerance  of  Protestant- 
ism is  on^-eleventh,  and  the  toleration 
of  Roman  Catholidsm  is  but  one-third 
of  their  respective  numbers ;  or,  to  re- 
duce them  to  a  common  standard  of 
comparison,  Roman  Catholic  intole- 
rance is  just  thirty-three  times  more 
general  than  Protestant ! 

We  write  not  the  words  in  triumph, 
or  in  any  spirit  of  self-laudation ;  it  is 
a  fact  that  suggests  much  to  both  sides 
\«— a  fact  elicited  not  by  any  one-sided 
examination,  or  by  any  advocacy  of 
argument ;  it  has  flowed  inevitably 
from  a  simple  statement  of  things  as 
they  really  exist.  Let  those  ponder 
well  on  its  significance,  who  stir  up  the 
wild  passions  of  the  i^orant  by  vague 
declamation  on  fancied  persecutions, 
ftnd  on  an  ideal  freedom.  If  they  be 
sincere  in  their  Utopian  aspirations,  let 
them  expand  their  sympathies,  and  find 
in  Protestantism  their  best  friend — that 
which  first  developed  in  the  worid  the 
principle  of  toleration,  and  fostered 
the  growth  of  rational  liberty.  If 
they  but  raise  a  senseless  clamour  to 
extort  further  civil  concessions,  let 
them  learn  by  the  contrast  of  what  they 


have  allowed  to  others,  to  value  what 
they  possess  at  home. 

What  is  there  for  the  legitimate  ob- 
jects of  their  religion,  that  they  do  not 
amply  enjoy?  Their  churches  raise 
their  stately  fabrics  in  our  most  fre- 
quented streets ;  their  towers  and  spires 
fling  forth  the  pealing  summons  to 
prayer  fi-omthe  vantage  ground  of  the 
most  conspicuous  hills;  within  the 
heart  of  London  rises  a  cathedral  des- 
tined to  revive  in  mimic  grandeur  the 
colossal  fabric  of  St.  Peter's.  Could 
the  early  Christians  look  forth  from 
their  tombs,  they  would  gaze  in  wonder 
to  see  the  simplicity  of  their  faith  en. 
shrined  in  such  temples  and  ceremo- 
nial pomp,  and  would  justly  pause  to 
question  its  identity. 

Nowhere  are  the  signs  of  oppression 
or  degradation.  Their  ministers  freely 
teach,  and  freely  preach,  and  draw 
their  education  from  the  bounty  of  the 
state.  Their  hierarchy  almost  rent  the 
kingdom  with  the  outburst  of  their  in- 
dignation, because  they  were  asked  to 
prefix  the  words  **  Roman  Catholic"  to 
their  title,  or  else  state  that  they  were 
bishops  not  '*  of,**  but  "  acting  in,"  a 
particular  diocese.  Even  this  law  they 
are  freely  allowed  to  violate ;  but  the 
outcry  it  raised  proves  plainly  how 
light  their  grievances  must  be  when, 
this  was  one  of  unparalleled  magni- 
tude. Their  writers  attack  the  domi- 
nant faith  with  every  efibrt  of  argu- 
ment — load  it  with  every  abusive  epi- 
thet, and  too  often  seek  to  degrade  it  by 
unscrupulous  misrepresentations.  They 
freely  propagate  their  own  faith,  and 
too  commonly  reply  to  the  like  efforts 
of  Protestants  by  boldly  crushing  them 
in  the  violence  of  popular  intimidation. 
Their  ecclesiastics  fling  themselves  into 
the  troubled  waters  of  politics — deliver 
from  the  hustings  exasperating  speeches 
against  Protestants  and  governments* 
and  oflen  wield  the  spiritual  weapons 
to  rally  together  voters  against  both ; 
yet  both  government  and  Protestants 
make  no  laws  to  restrain  such  violence 
that  would  not  equally  affect  them- 
selves. They  gather  public  meetings 
unchecked,  and  wax  eloquent  in  defence 
of  principles  which  here,  as  Roman 
Catholics,  they  can  safely  propound, 
but  which  in  Rome  would  soon  consign 
them  to  the  dungeons  of  St.  Angelo. 

There,  who  would  permit  it  to  be 


*  These  do  not  exceed  at  most  160  millions.    Those  imder  Protestant  laws  are  about  220 
millioDs. 
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taaght  that  any  bat  the  one  religion — 
the  true  one,  of  course,  for  such  each 
man  thinks  his  own — should  be  pub- 
licly  tolerated  ?  When  will  a  Protes- 
tant church  raise  its  head  in  the  Corso 
or  the  Ripetta^  proclaiming  the  exis. 
tence  of  a  heretic  sect,  or  rather  its 
permission,  for  its  wide-spread  growth 
no  Italian  doubts  ?  True,  the  English 
are  permitted  to  worship  in  a  room — 
their  creed  demands  no  more  ostenta- 
tious temple ;  but  if  this  were  not  con- 
nived at  they  would  not  reside  at  Rome. 
The  government  proclaims  the  princi- 
pie,  but  makes  an  exception  in  favour 
of  our  advantageous  wealth.  Our  tra- 
vellers fill  the  half-deserted  palaces,  and 
purchase  the  treasures  of  Italian  art. 
English  gold  is  scattered  freely,  and 
therefore  a  solitary  exception  is  made 
in  their  favour.  Lest,  however,  it 
should  be  turned  into  a  precedent,  or 
cited  as  a  breach  of  the  sacred  principle 
of  intolerance,  it  is  an  exception  not 
avowed ;  and  the  ubiquity  and  piercing 
eyes  of  the  Roman  sbirri  are  supposed 
not  to  be  aware  of  so  grave  a  breach  of 
discipline.  The  answer  to  an  applica- 
tion for  compensation  for  damage  done 
in  the  revolutionary  tumults  was,  that 
his  Holiness  was  not  aware  of  the  ex- 
istence of  any  Anglican  chapel,  and 
could  not  permit  its  continuance  if 
any  such  came  to  his  knowledge  I  We 
fear,  therefore,  this  is  the  exceptio  tpuB 
prohat  regulam,  and  can  hardly  be  cited 
as  a  set-off  for  the  chapels  that  freely 
rise  here  at  home. 

We  have  as  yet  said  nothing  of  the 
dvil  disabilities  that  are  imposed 
throughout  the  world  by  the  dominant 
religion  on  the  minority.  This  is  a 
question  fraught  with  practical  difficul- 
ties, and  on  even  whose  fundamental 
principles  there  is  no  general  agree- 
ment. It  is  one  thing  to  permit  to 
each  all  that  his  conscience  teaches 
him  is  necessary  for  the  exercise  of  his 
religious  belief;  it  is  quite  another 
question  how  far  the  state  is  to  afford 
facilities  or  encouragement  for  the 
teaching  of  what  it  conceives  to  be 
error.  This  will  be  at  once  seen  by 
pushing  the  supposition  to  an  extreme 
case.  If  a  number  of  persons  were  to 
establish  a  sect  of  Atheists,  no  one 
would  propose  to  imprison  or  hang 
them,  nor  should  we  vainly  endeavour 
to  change  their  unbelief  by  resorting 
to  violence ;  wc  should  leave  the  sect 
to    die    out   in    its  impotent  scepti- 


cism. But  it  by  no  means  followB  that 
they  should  not  feel  the  weight  of  pub- 
lic opinion.  The  nation  is  not  so  far 
to  sink  into  indifference,  under  the 
semblance  of  a  false  liberality,  as  to 
promote  them  to  places  of  honour  and 
responsibility  as  readily  as  its  other 
members.  We  are  not  bound  to  seek 
among  them  our  legislators  or  our 
rulers-^  those  who  are  to  dispense  the 
laws  of  education,  or  to  watch  over  the 
purity  of  morals.  The  limits  of  civil 
toleration — for  it  has  limits — ^we  have 
not  blended  with  the  subject  of  this 
paper  ;  the  one  is  oflen  confounded 
with  the  other ;  but,  to  arrive  at  any 
sound  conclusions,  the  two  questions 
should  ever  be  kept  apart. 

We  have  seen  Uiat  religious  freedom 
is  sheltered  under  Protestant  rule,  and 
withers  in  those  Roman  Catholic  coun- 
tries where  the  overweening  power  of 
their  ecclesiastics  is  suffered  to  crush 
the  independence  of  the  laity.  All  per- 
secuting national  laws  first  flowed  mm 
admitting  the  principles  of  papal  usur- 
pation. Its  code  sprang  originally 
from  its  pretensions  to  temporal  power, 
and  is  too  apt  to  be  upheld  by  a  priest- 
hood who  fancy  they  descry  in  the 
splendour  and  power  of  their  order  the 
best  guarantees  for  the  progress  of  their 
religion.  It  is  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
laity,  then,  we  must  look  to  check  the 
assumption  of  their  ecclesiastics,  and 
to  prevent  a  return  to  their  antiquated 
tenets.  It  is  they  who  must — as  they 
often  did  of  yore — smite  down  the  ex- 
travagance of  their  spiritual  rulers.  It 
is  they  who  should  extort  a  dear  dechu 
ration  of  their  principles,  and  not  lie 
under  the  imputation,  before  their  fel- 
low-men, of  oeing  blindly  linked  to  a 
system  of  utter  intolerance,  that  in  their 
hearts  they  detest,  but  have  not  the 
courage  to  overthrow.  The  honour- 
able manliness  of  some  isolated  few  will 
not  suffice;  the  timid  idlence  of  the 
many,  the  ominous  reserve  of  their 
leaders  will  more  than  counterbalance 
such  scattered  protests.  If  they  would 
for  ever  silence  the  calumny,  they 
must  disprove  its  truth ;  they  must 
either,  by  a  public  movement  en  massef 
separate  themselves  from  the  political 
principles  of  their  clergy,  or  they  must 
compel  their  clergy  to  renounce,  in  an 
authoritative  form,  the  intolerant  doc- 
trines that  they  so  long  permitted  to 
pervert  and  degrade  Christianity. 
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THE   GREAT  IMDUSTBIAL  EXHIBITION   OF    1858. 


Ir  some  one  of  thosej  who,  a  few  years 
a^o,  broken  in  fortune  and  bankrupt 
in  hope,  had  fled  from  the  famine,  and 
the  pestilence,  and  the  poverty,  which, 
like  dark  spirits,  brooded  over  this  his 
fiative  land ;  if  some  such  one  were 
now  suddenly  to  return  from  a  distant 
dime,  and  find  himself  placed  on  the 
western  side  of  Merrion-square,  we 
can  fancv  many  of  the  sensations  which 
he  would  experience.  Possibly,  he 
would  first  rub  his  eyes,  and  give  him- 
self a  shake  or  two  in  order  to  discover 
whether  he  was  in  a  state  of  wakeful- 
ness  or  somnambulism.  Then,  finding 
that  he  was  really  awake,  the  thought 
would,  for  a  moment,  cross  his  be- 
wildered imatrination,  that,  like  Rip 
Van  Winklcj  he  had  been  reposing  in 
some  *' sleepy  hollow"  for  half  a  century 
or  so,  and  had  now  opened  his  eyes 
upon  a  world  that  had  played  him  a 
trick  in  his  sleep,  and  gone  a- head  of 
him  and  his  generation.  But  this 
phantasy,  too,  would  quickly  pass 
away,  ior  he  sees  much  around  him 
just  as  he  left  them :  the  houses  do  not 
look  an  hour  older,  nay,  he  thinks 
they  look  a  year  or  two  younger  and 
smarter ;  the  windows  are  all  particu- 
larly bright  and  cheery,  and  have  quite 
a  wide-awake  air ;  the  wood- work  has 
the  cleanly  look  of  recent  painting ; 
and  the  whole  external  appearance  is 
Tery  much  that  of  a  man  wno  has  just 
got  a  suit  of  new  clothes )  which  he  is 
ostentatiously  ventilating  in  public. 
And  the  people  themselves  are  dressed 
much  in  the  same  fashion  as  when  last 
he  was  in  the  metropolis ;  neither  do 
they  look  upon  him,  as  they  pass  with 
ill-suppressed  astonishment,  nor  put 
their  bands  to  their  chins  and  stroke 
down  imaginary  beards.     But  his  per- 
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plexity  would  not,  for  all  this,  be  a 
whit  the  less,  nay,  it  would  be  the 
greater,  as  he  misses  many  a  familiar 
object.  Where  is  the  pleasant  solitude 
of  the  thoroughfare,  wherein  he  used 
to  enjoy,  undisturbed,  his  own  sombre 
thoughts?  Where  is  the  luxuriant 
spring  of  tender  grass-blades  that,  in 
this  sweet  month  of  Mav,  was  wont  to 
shoot  up  between  ike  pavement, 
checcjuenng  its  whiteness  with  a  re- 
fresbmg  green,  and  niakinnr  the  walk 
along  the  iron  paling  look  Tike  mosaic 
work?  Where  is  the  shabby  dwarf 
wall  that  fenced  in  the  fine  lawn  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  by  the  side  of 
which,  in  by-gone  days,  the  old  blind 
clarionet  player,  so  often  wearily 
marched  to  and  fro,  performing  some 
incomprehensible  melody ^  every  note  of 
which  his  astiimatic  breath  converted 
into  a  spasmodic  shriek,  and  his  tremb- 
ling fingers  into  an  endless  shake? 
Where  is  the  little  old  man,  with  the 
white  apron  and  the  tray  of  oranges, 
whose  voice,  as  he  proclaimed  his  mer- 
chandise  to  the  half  dozen  people  who 
thronged  the  neighbourhood,  was  "  Vox 
clamanluf  in  desertis,"  as  the  voice  of 
one  crying  in  the  wilderness  ?  Where/ 
oh  1  where,  above  all,  is  that  stately 
and  classic  building,  franted  by  its 
ample  verdant  lawn — that  building,  of 
which  every  Irishman,  and,  above  all, 
every  Dubliner,  was  justly  proud — the 
House  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society? 
Gone,  all  gone!  At  least,  so  far  as 
the  eye  can  discover.  And  what  sees 
he  in  their  place?  A  vast  pile  of 
building,  novel  in  its  character,  hav- 
ing little  in  common  with  the  long, 
established  styles  of  old-world  architec- 
ture, yetnotwithouta  beautyof  itsown^ 
and  a  magnificent  lightness  that  savours 
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flomewhat  of  Orientalism.  His  eye 
first  rans  along'the  light  arcade  whichy 
in  alternating  straight  lines  and  curves, 
forms  the  basement  front,  thence  he 
looks  upwards  and  traces  the  outline 
of  a  large  and  loily  dome,  standing 
out  against  the  sky,  and  hiding  from 
the  view  every  object  beyond  it ;  this 
is  flanked,  at  either  side,  by  a  dome  of 
similar  structure  and  smaller  dimen* 
sions  ;  beyond,  are  other  domes,  rising 
in  depressed  gradations,  while  from 
the  summit  of  the  central  dome,  a  ga^ 
flag  streams  upon  the  air.  Again,  his 
attention  is  turned  eastward,  and  he 
sees  a  busy  festive  throng  pressing  into 
the  interior,  through  numerous  doors, 
while  hundreds  loiter  outside,  gazing 
and  gaping,  like  himself,  at  this  un- 
wonted spectacle.  At  length  he  espies 
in  the  crowd  some  old  familiar  face ; 
he  precipitates  himself  upon  the  body 
to  which  the  face  belongs ;  he  clutches 
him  by  a  projecting  button  of  his  coat ; 
he  stoppeth  him,  as  did  "  The  Ancient 
Mariner  '*  stop  *'  one  of  three."  How 
impatiently  tne  arrested  nuin  turns 
round  and  demands — 

**  Now  wherefore  itopp**!  thon  me  ? 

"  The  entrance  door  it  opened  widci 
And  I  mutt  get  within  i 
The  Mariliari  there,  and  the  Lord  Majiv— 
May*Bt  hear  Uie  civic  din.'* 

But  the  new.arrived  is  not  to  be  so 
easily  shaken  off — 

•*  He  holdi  him  with  hli  nUnnj  hand.** 

He  points  in  speechless  wonder  at  the 
scene  before  him  ;  he  looks  with  an  air 
of  bewildered  inquisitiveness  into  the 
face  of  his  friend,  who  at  length  begins 
to  have  an  inkling  of  what  the  other 
would  be  at,  and  so  he  exclaims— 

**  Ood  lare  thee,  ancient  comrade  mine, 
What  maggore  in  thy  ikull  ? 
Why  look'iit  thou  so  ?  Pray,  don't  yon  know 
Tub  QasAT  Iuddbtiual  Hall?" 

Yes,  the  transition  within  the  last 
few  years  has  been  rapid  and  gratifying 
in  Ireland.  She  has  indeed  reboundea 
from  beneath  the  pressure  which 
crushed  her  down  to  tne  dust,  with  an 
elasticity  that  is  at  least  characteristic 
of  the  genius  of  her  people,  who  step 
from  beside  the  corpse  m  the  wake- 
house  to  dance  in  the  outer  chamber — 
that  resembles  her  changeful  skies, 
where  tearful  clouds  are  so  often  dis- 
sipated by  the  laughing  sunshine. 
Yes,  the  transition  has  been  great  and 
fills  us  with  hope  for  the  future ;  for 
we  confess  we  are  of  those  who  hope 


much  for  the  future  of  Ireland,  and  who 
can  see,  in  the  pestilence  and  famine^ 
the  ultimate  purifier  and  regenerator. 
And  here  is  an  evidence  to  our  minds 
that  the  recuperative  process  has  set 
in  strongly  in  Ireland.  Five  short 
years  since  and  we  had  great  tempo- 
rary buildings  erected  in  thb  our  city, 
even  as  we  have  to  day,  but  they  were 
the  fever.sheds  and  the  soup-kitchens. 
The  structure  which  has,  within  the 
last  few  months,  sprang  up,  like  the 
palaces  of  Eastern  fiction  at  the  bidding 
of  the  magician,  is  that  which  one, 
who  may  fitly  be  called  the  high-prieat 
of  Industry,  has  raised  as  a  temple  in 
which  all  nations  may  minister  to  her. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  Great  Indus- 
trial  Exhibition  of  1853  b  the  achieve- 
ment of  an  individual,  and  as  such  may 
afibrd  no  true  test  of  the  improvement 
of  the  country,  inasmuch  as  individual 
wealth  is  quite  consistent  with  national 
poverty.  Nevertheless,  as  nations  are 
composed  of  individuals,  the  riches,  the 
virtues,  the  public  spirit  of  the  indivi. 
dual,  to  some  extent,  more  or  less  as 
the  case  may  be,  affects  the  state.  Be- 
sides, in  an  instance  such  as  the 
present,  we  doubt  that  the  wealth  or 
the  exertions  of  any  individual  could 
bring  an  undertaking  of  the  kind  to  a 
successful  issue,  if  there  were  not  a  full 
response  on  the  part  of  the  nation 
at  large — if  the  national  pulse  was  not 
again  beating  with  somewhat  of  its 
former  health,  and  the  spirit  of  trade 
and  enterprise  were  not  again  rena- 
scent. And  thus  we  feel  that  we  are 
justified  in  saying  that  this  Great  In- 
dustrial Exposition  is  an  evidence  of 
national  improvement 

Perhaps  there  is  no  fact  of  modem 
times  that  more  emphatically  exhibits 
the  marvellous  resources  and  progress 
of  the  a^,  than  these  great  world- 
marts  which  Britain  alone  has  as  yet 
been  able  to  establish,  though  to  an- 
other state  is  due  the  honour  of  first 
conceiving  the  idea.  With  all  the 
wealth  which  the  ancient  dynasties  of 
the  earth — Egypt  and  Babylon,  Persia 
and  Greece,  and  Rome— each  in  their 
turn  possessed ;  with  their  myriad  vas- 
sals,  their  extended  territories,  their 
absolute  power,  how  impossible  would 
it  have  been  to  accomplish  in  years 
what  we  now  see  done  in  months  1 — nav, 
before  the  era  of  steam-power,  and  the 
establishment  of  railways,  how  vain 
and  chimerical  would  it  have  been  to 
attempt  to  bring  together,  as  has  been 
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reoently  done  in  London,  and  u  now 
doing  in  our  own  metropolis^  the  pro* 
ducts,  and  the  works,  and  the  sciences  of 
the  world ;  and  to  congregate  the  de- 
nizens of  every  land,  at  a  remote  insu- 
lar city,  that  they  might  interchange 
knowledge  and  thought,  each  learning 
something,  each  teaching  something  I 
M^hat  a  glorious  idea  in  the  abstract 
is  this  great  cosmopolitan  congress  of 
men  and  things.  What  a  mighty  tra- 
Teller  I — ^what  a  centenarian  in  years  is 
he  who  visits  and  ponders  over  a  scene 
such  as  thisl — ay,  travelled  as  none 
could  have  been  a  generation  ago,  and 
aged  as  was  never  an  antedduvian, 
although  he  may  nothave  come  a  day's 
journey  to  our  city,  or  counted  a  score 
years  since  his  nativity.  He  has  now 
practically  traversed  all  the  regions  of 
the  earth ;  he  has  compassed  the  wide 
world ;  examined  all  its  productions 
in  their  natural  state;  inspected  the 
arts  and  machinery  by  which  these 
productions  are  modified  and  utilised. 
He  has  conversed  with  the  people  of 
every  land,  and  made  himself  acquaint- 
ed with  the  physical  condition  ot  every 
region ;  and  so  he  has  practically  jour- 
neyed thousands  of  leagues,  and 
seen  and  learned  the  sights  and  the 
knowledge  which  a  patriarchial  life 
could  not  have  attained  to. 

The  conception  of  these  great  cos- 
mopolitan  exhibitions  was  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  enlarged,  as  it  was 
one  of  the  most  important  of  the  age. 
To  execute  that  conception,  and  carry 
it  out  in  all  its  completeness  and  en- 
tirety^  in  its  generalities  and  its  details, 
as  we  have  smce  seen  it  executed  and 
carried  out  in  London,  may  well  be 
deemed  a  marvel the  triumph  of  in- 
dustry, and  art,  and  science,  all  act- 
ing in  the  most  harmonious  and  ener- 
fetic  concert.  The  spirit  evoked,  then, 
as  not  passed  away,  and  it  is  a  sub- 
ject of  no  small  or  unjustifiable  pride 
for  Irishmen,  that  amidst  the  difficul- 
ties and  depression  from  which  our 
country  was  only  then  emerging,  one 
of  our  own  provincial  cities,  m  the  fol- 
lowing year,  got  up  an  exhibition  of 
arts,  manufactures,  and  materials, 
which,  though  limited  to  Ireland,  was 
nevertheless  a  highly  creditable  display 
of  native  industry;  and  now  Ireland 
endeavours  to  follow  the  great  exam, 
pic  of  the  sister  country,  and  institute 
an  Industrial  Exhibition,  to  which  she 
invites  the  contributions  of  all  coun- 
tries. 


It  may  be  as  well  that  we  should 
briefly  state  the  circumstances  from 
which  the  present  Exhibition'  orij^in- 
ated.  The  Royal  Dublin  Society 
has,  as  is  well  known,  been  for  more 
than  a  century  the  active  and  earnest 
promoter  of  the  objects  for  which  it 
was  established,  previous  to  the  ex- 
istence of  any  similar  institution  in  the 
empire — '*the  improvement  of  hus- 
bandry, manufactures,  and  other  useful 
arts  and  sciences."  Amongst  other 
means  of  promoting  those  objects,  the 
Society  has  for  the  last  twenty-five 
years  held  Triennial  Exhibitions  of  Ma- 
nufactures, which  were  productive  of 
the  most  beneficial  results.  This  year 
would,  in  due  course,  have  been  that 
for  a  similar  exhibition,  but  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Society  conceived  the 
great  idea  which  he  has  carried  out, 
and  made  the  following  proposition  in 
June  last:-~ 

'  **  Mr.  Dargan  understanding  that  the  year 
1853  will  be  the  year  for  holding  the  Trien- 
nial Exhibition  of  Manafactures  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  and  being  desirous  of  giving 
such  Exhibition  a  character  of  more  than 
usual  prominence,  and  to  render  it  available 
for  the  manufactares  of  the  three  kingdoms, 
proposes  to  place  the  sum  of  £20,000  in  the 
hands  of  a  Special  Executive  Committee,  on 
the  following  conditions." 

m 

The  first  of  these  conditions  was, 
"that  a  suitable  building  should  be 
erected  on  the  lawn  of  the  Royal  Dub- 
lin Society."  The  last,  that  if  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  Exhibition  should  not 
amount  to  £20,000,  and  interest  at  5 
per  cent.,  Mr.  Dargan  should  receive 
the  proceeds,  less  all  expenses  incurred, 
while  any  surplus  over  the  expenses 
and  interest  should  be  at  the  disposal 
of  the  committee — a  disinterested  and 
generous  proposal,  by  which  he  might 
lose,  but  could  not  gain.  This  pro- 
posal was  cordially  accepted  by  the 
Aoyal  Dublin  Society,  and  that  body 
referred  it  to  their  council  to  take 
the  necessary  steps,  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Dargan  or  ms  appointees,  to  carry 
out  the  views  contained  in  his  letter. 
The  design  of  Sir  John  Benson  was 
adopted  —  the  building  commenced  in 
September ;  but  during  its  progress  the 
views  of  the  committee  were  enlarging. 
From  an  imperial,  it  was  determined 
to  make  the  Exhibition  one  for  the 
contributions  of  all  nations.  More 
funds  were  continually  required,  and 
instantly  supplied  from  the  same  mu- 
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nificient  seuroey  till  at  length  the  strac- 
tore^  such  u  we  now  see  it«  waa  opened 
at  an  expenditure^  by  Mr.  Dargan,  of 
over  £50,000 — an  expenditure  which 
must  necessarily  be  stul  fhrther  largely 
added  to. 

That  we  should,  upon  the  whole,  be 
able  to  present  to  the  woiid  a  display 
suteh  as  that  which  was,  in  the  year 
1851,  exhibited  to  mankind,  could 
not  for  a  moment  be  expected,  Neu 
ther  our  resources  nor  our  position 
render  that  possible ;  nevertheless,  we 
have  followed,  with  no  lag^gard  st^ : 
and  in  some  respects  we  have  even 
outstripped  our  elder  and  wealthier 
sister.  We  have,  for  instance,  brought 
together,  in  the  fine-arts  hall,  collec- 
tions of  pictures,  both  of  ancient  and 
modem  European  schools,  such  as  we 
dare  confidently  affirm  were  never  be- 
fore seen  in  one  apartment ;  and  he 
who  now  visits  our  Exhibition,  will  be 
able  to  inspect  and  study  the  worics  of 
art  ft'om  the  era  of  the  ancient  school 
of  Byzantium,  to  the  modem  schools 
of  France  and  Belgium ;  of  Prussia, 
and  Germany,  and  England, 

In  this  respect,  as  we  have  said, 
Ireland  has  gone  a  step  beyond  Eng- 
land, and  in  our  judgment  that  step 
has  been  taken  in  the  right  direction. 
The  Directory  of  the  Great  Exhibition 
^of  1851,  considering  that  their  rela- 
tions were  far  more  extensive  with  the 
industrial  occupations  and  products  of 
mankind  than  with  the  fine  artSf 
circumscribed  the  latter  within  very 
narrow  limits.  In  their  introductory 
observations  to  the  fine  arts  class,  30, 
they  make  the  following  statement  :-— 

"  Those  departments  of  art  which  are,  la 
a  d^^ree,  connected  with  the  mechanical 
proceaees  which  relate  to  working  in  metals, 
wood,  or  marble,  and  those  meclianical  pro- 
cesses which  are  applicable  to  the  arts,  but 
which,  notwithstanding  this,  still  preserve 
thdr  mechanical  character,  as  printing  !n 
oolonrs,  come  properly  witSun  this  class. 
Paintings,  as  works  of  art,  are  exdtided; 
bat  as  exhibiting  any  improvements  in 
fedonrs,  they  beoMna  adndasible.  When 
adiaitted,  they  are  to  be  ivgarded  not  so 
imch  as  examples  of  the  skill  of  the  artbt, 
as  of  that  of  the  preparer  of  oolours." 

The  consequence  of  this  rale  of 
exclusion  was,  that  very  few  paintings 
indeed  found  a  place  m  the  Crystal 
Palace,  and  ^ose  were  necessarily  only 
Very  modem,  and,  as  paintings,  of  only 
secondary  merit.  The  Executive  Conu 


raittee  of  onr  Industrial  Exhibittoa  cC 
1853  have  taken  a  different  view  of 
the  matter ;  and,  while  they  admit  tiiat 
the  primary  objects  are  those  of  a 
utilitarian  character,  they  have  ad- 
mitted the  fine  arts,  both  of  sculp- 
ture and  painting,  into  the  Exfiosiuon 
to  an  extent  not  before  conceded  to 
them.     The  Committee  have  stated 
the  reasons  that  indnced  them  to  taka 
this  step,  and  we  think  those  reasons 
are  abundantly  satisfactory' :  — . 

"  It  has  not  been  without  oonsideratioD,* 
say  they,  in  the  introductory  remarks  pre- 
fixed to  the  Fine  Arts*  Catalogue,  '*  it  has 
not  been  without  consideration    that  the 
claims  of  the  fine  arte,  ia  their  abstract 
character,  and  viewed  apart  from  ntilitariaa 
industry  (if,  indeed,  they  can  ever  be  joatly 
so  viewed),    have    been  recogniaed.    Tht 
difficulty  of  exclusion  appeared  at  the  leatt 
as  great  as  of  admiaaion.     It  ia  not  easf 
often  to  draw  the  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween objects  which  come  within  tlie  strict 
firaits  of  the    fine    arts,    and    those   arts 
which     are    purely    utilitarian     in    their 
Character.      ITiere  arc  few  of  the  latter 
which  do  not,  to  a  greater  or  leas  extent, 
indode  or  Intimately  ally  themsdvea  to  the 
former  {  and,  therefore,  were  tba  boandaiy 
to  be  defined  with  a  scmpolona  detormiBa' 
tion  to  exclade  every  article  whose  object  is 
solely  utilitarian,  the  result  would  be  ts 
reject  from  the  Exhibition  much  that  oor 
finds  a  place  within  iL     When  the  mere 
necessities  of  life  have  been  satisfied^  drilii- 
atlon  superadds  to  the  useful  the  oroanien- 
tal,  and  soon  learns  to  recognise  it  as  a 
necessity  of  life  also ;  for  the  perception  of 
the  beantiftil  is  innate  to  the  mfnd  of  man, 
and  when  the  ueeAil  has  been  achieved,  the 
eravings  for  the  beantlfid  will  seek  to  bs 
satisfied.      Hence  scnlptur^  in  the  most 
extended  acceptation  of  that  term,  eatm 
into  the  composition  of  a  vast  proportka  d 
the  articles  designed  for  utilitarian  porpoeaa 
The  same  may   be  said  of  painting.     In 
truth  it  is  difficult,  when  once  we  hare 
emerged  from  the  rudest  and  most  elemen- 
tary state  of  society,  to  deny  that  the  finS 
arts  are  themselves  ntilitnrian.     T%e  desires 
of  the  eye  for  ^at  which  is  beantffid  hi  Ibrffl 
and  ookmr,  If  not  essential  to  mere  exlstenoe, 
assnredly  are  so  to  the  ei^yment  of  lift; 
and  henoe  scdptare  and  paintkig,  in  tlif 
abstract,  may,  it  is  presamed,  be  fitly  ax* 
bibited   without    transgressing    the   strisl 
limits    which   should  be  aa&igned    to   sa 
Industrial  Exhibition. 

"  Under  this  conviction,the  committee  haw 
admitted  works  of  fine  art  which  are  not 
utilitarian,  hi  the  ordinal^*  sense  of  the 
word ;  and  they  have  done  so  the  rather  that 
the  Btndy  of  sculpture  and  pafaitittg  is  esMn- 
tial  to  the  ornamentation  of  ahncst  eray' 
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thiog  in  ordiBAry  use.  Nor  let  it  be 
forgotten,  as  one  of  the  utet  of  the  fine 
arts  unconnected  with  industrial  objects, 
that  the  statuary-  and  the  painter  contri- 
bute to  the  pages  of  history  as  well  as 
the  scribe  or  tihe  printer.  The  former 
I>erpetuates  and  difTusea  the  forms  and  the 
character  of  historical  persons  and  events 
of  natural  history,  and  scenery,  and  oos- 
tame,  as  the  latter  cannot  do.'' 

In  ovr  judgment*  the  committee  have 
taken  a  yery  just  view  of  the  subject;* 
and  we  believe  the  public  will  be  of  the 
same  opinion.  Indeed  it  is  not  easy 
to  understand  how,  in  the  Crystiu 
Palace,  casts  of  many  of  the  finest 
works  were  admitted  pretty  fineely  as 
specimens  of  "plastic  art,"  while  pic- 
tures were  excluded,  though  one  would 
think  they  might  be  considered  as  spe- 
cimens of  the  art  of  colouring.  The 
former,  as  every  one  knows,  and 
the  Directory  themselves  admitted, 
*'  greatly  tended  to  relieve  the  general 
aspect  of  the  Exhibition,  and  their 
happy  and  judicious  arrangement  in 
the  great  structure  formed  one  of  its 
most  interesting  features."  The  latter, 
we  believe,  especially  with  our  present 
experience,  would  have  been  a  feature 
equally  interesting,  and  highly  in- 
stmctive.  Certainly,  in  traversing  our 
own  halls,  one  cannot  but  be  struck 
with  the  fine  effect  on  the  one  hand  of 
the  paintings,  classed  in  the  several 
apartments  allotted  to  them,  and  on 
the  other,  of  the  enlivening  relief 
of  the  sculpture  which  everywhere 
meets  the  eye,  and  contrasts  most  agree- 
ably with  the  various  industrial  objects 
near  which  they  are  placed. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into 
the  details  of  the  Exhibition.  Indeed, 
as  yet,  the  arrangements  are  not  suffi. 
cientl^  complete  to  enable  us  to  do  this 
even  if  were  we  so  dispoeed.  Whoever 
has  been  present  at  the  Great  Ex- 
position  in  Hyde  Park — and  who 
has  not?*— .will  comprehend  readily  the 
general  disposition  and  classification  of 
objects  under  their  dilTerent  heads  of 
raw  materiab,  mannftctures,  machin- 
ery,  and  fine  arts.  For  ourselves,  we 
pmer  to  record  the  feelings  with  which 
a  first  view  of  the  interior  inspired  us, 
as  we  believe  it  must  inspire  every  one 
who  is  in  the  habit  of  reflecting  upon 
what  he  sees. 

Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may 
exist  as  to  the  architectural  effect  of 
the  building,  as  seen  from  without, 
thesais  but  one  CTtimate  of  the  interior. 


Every  person  whom  we  have  heard» 
competent  to  pronounce  upon  it,  ad« 
mits  that  it  is  not  only  artistically  fine» 
but  admirably  suited  for  its  purposes. 
And  it  would  be  difficult  to  accord  too 
much  praise  to  the  genius  and  ability 
<^it8  architect.  Sir  John  Benson,  who 
has  carried  out  in  its  integrity  his 
original  design,  varied  only  by  such 
additions  as  the  increasing  exigencies 
of  the  Committee  required  with  the 
enlargement  of  their  views.  The 
central  hall  is  a  noble  apartment, 
longer  and  wider  than  the  transept  of 
the  Crystal  Palace,  and  but  two  feet 
less  in  height.  The  roof  springs  from 
coupled  pulars,  and  spans  the  room  in 
a  semicircular  arch.  From  the  top 
flows  in,  through  fluted  glass,  faintly 
tinged  with  green,  a  cool,  mellow  ligm 
in  an  abun&nce  amply  sufficient  for 
the  full  displav  of  every  object,  and 
yet  so  admirably  toned,  that  the  most 
delicate  fiibrics  will  not  suffer  from  ex« 
posure  to  its  influence.  In  nothing 
does  the  building  in  Dublin  more 
strongly  contrast  with  the  Crystal 
Palace,  than  in  the  quantity  of  light 
admitted.  And,  though  the  effect  of 
the  latter  may  have  been  more  gor~ 
geons,  the  former  ip,  on  the  whole,  pre- 
ferable. Entering  through  the  eastern 
extremity,  let  us  pause  for  a  moment 
as  our  eyes  traverse  the  vast  range 
presented  to  them.  On  ather  side  run 
light  galleries  over  the  aisles  that  se- 
parate the  great  hall  from  the  smaller 
ones,  and  through  many  a  graceful 
shaft  and  light  lattice- work  the  vision 
penetrates  north  and  south  far  away 
mto  aisles  more  distant  still.  In  the 
far  front,  stands  within  the  apsis,  the 
noble  organ ;  and  all  around  are  ban. 
ners  and  escutcheons  charged  vrith  he- 
raldic devices.  And  now  turn  from 
the  survey  of  the  halls,  to  a  contempla- 
tion of  the  objects  that  fill  them.  Do 
not  at  first  endeavour  to  fix  your  at- 
tention upon  any  solitary  subject-^ 
let  not  statue,  or  fabric,  or  rich  ta^ 
pestry,  or  glittering  jewellery  engross 
you,  but  take  in  the  mass  as  a  whole, 
as  you  would  take  in  the  expanse  of 
some  fine  diversified  landscape  without 
lingering  to  count  the  hills,  or  make 
acquaintance  with  each  individual  tree. 
Then  will  you  feel  an  emotion  at  once 
sublime  and  solemn.  You  will  feel  that 
you  are  in  a  great  and  noble  temple*- 
one  of  the  greatest  and  noblest  that 
man  can  rear— 4i  temple  of  iMnnsTay ; 
«nd  yon  will  knew  that  she,  the  divi- 
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Dity,  is  in  her  temple*  and  that  her 
countless  works  are  around  her.  Yes* 
she  is,  indeed,  the  true  *'  Yenus  Geni- 
trix,"  more  fruitful  in  all  lovely  things 
than  the  ideal  goddess  of  Grecian  my- 
thology, the  fair  mother  of  a  thousand 
beautiful  children  which  she  has  borne 
to  the  Yulcan  of  toil — ^he  of  the  sinewy 
arm  and  hot  brow.  These  two  have 
been  given  to  man,  and  they  have 
walked  with  him  ever  from  the  day 
that  the  cherubim  with  his  flaming 
sword  barred  his  return  to  Eden ;  and 
they  have  sustained  him  in  his  sorrow, 
teaching  him  bitter  lessons  of  know- 
ledge—not pleasant,  indeed,  to  the  eye» 
as  was  that  fruit  which  grew  upon  the 
tree  in  Paradise,  nor  sweet  to  the 
mouth  as  was  the  scroll  to  the  seer  of 
Patmos>-yet wholesome,  and  good,  and 
elevating,  leading  him  day  by  day  back 
again  towards  the  land  of  his  birth  and 
the  golden  age  of  his  creation,  when 
knowledge  was  intuition,  when  art  was 
heaven-taught,  and  science  filled  his 
soul — a  divine  light  flowing  unobscured 
from  Deity.  In  all  ages  men  have 
honoured  Labour  and  Industry,  and 
hymned  their  praises ;  have  acknow> 
ledged  that,  without  their  aid,  neither 
the  good  nor  the  beautiful  can  be 
achieved.  The  poet,  Mcnander,  thus 
exhorts  man  to  nonourable  toil — 

EpYoW  ^cAiSvorof  £v^,  ftiy  Aoyoic  |i^ror. 
Ey  lAvpiotc  ra  miAa  ytYVcrot  iroMMf . 
ICox^ctv  ayayffci  tow  tfcAoKrav  cvnvxcii'* 
tiAoirovot  ia^  iral  ^jw  jorrwii  moAof. 

*'  Lore  thoa  to  labour,  not  in  wordi  alone, 
But  CTtrr  with  a  constant  heart  and  hand. 
Out  of  much  labour  all  thingi  loTcly  tprins  t 
And  they  that  would  be  proeperoui  and  great 
Mutt  toil  Inoenant.    Lore  thou  labour,  then, 
So  shall  thy  lift  be  Aill  of  lovellncsa.** 

And  Claudian  shows  us  by  a  figure  that 
without  risk  and  toil  neither  that  which 
is  grateful  to  the  senses,  nor  useful  for 
the  sustentationof  life,  can  be  attained: 

**  Non  qnlsqnam  fmitar  Terii  odoribut, 
Hybleoe  latebrii  nee  tpoliat  ftiTifl, 
SI  front!  caTeat,  fi  temeat  ruboe, 
Armat  ipina  roitf,  mdU  leguat  ape*.** 

And  here  shall  yon  see  around  you  the 
erondeur  and  thenobility  of  Industry ; 
here  you  shall  see  how  man  has  won 
back  again,  by  the  ordinance  of  God, 
what  the  great  principle  of  Evil  had  ra- 
vished from  him,  drawing  forth  from 
the  now  niggard  earth  her  fruits,  her 
metals,  her  jewels,  even  in  an  abun. 
dance  that  exceeds  all  that  she  sponta- 
n  eously  poured  forth  ere  the  curse  came 


upon  her ;  here  shall  you  see  the  ck- 
ments  and  the  powers  of  nature  snhJD- 
gated  to  the  indomitable  energy  of  man 
— ^fire  and  water,  the  ambient  ether, 
and  those  subtler  essences  which  per- 
meate creation,  and  yet  cannot  eTsde 
the  strong  will  of  man — ^the  Frospero, 
whose  knowledge  has  disoovered  those 
''delicate   spirits"  imprisoned  wilhin 
their  material  dungeons,  and  frees  them 
by  his  art,  teaching  and  oompdfing 
them,  Ariel-like,  to 

••  ■  be  correspondent  to  command. 

And  do  their  splrltlnf  f  entlx* 

to  tread  the  ooce  of  the  anls  <*ccp  \ 

To  run  upon  the  sharp  wind  of  the  North  \ 
To  do  his  business  In  the  relna  of  the  earth. 
When  It  is  baked  with  ftpsL** 

Here  shall  you  see,  as  it  were,  new 
creations  from  the  combinations  of 
primal  matter,  moulded  and  modified 
m  endless  variety  by  the  power  of 
those  mighty  mechanic  agencies,  till 
beautiful  thmgs  rise  up  before  yoo^ 
beautiful  beyond  the  dreams  of  poets, 
or  the  wildest  fancies  of  the  specula- 
tors of  olden  times.  Yes,  look  around 
you  on  every  side;  fill  your  heart 
with  these  marvels  that  crowd  upon 
you ;  then  pause  a  while,  and  meditate 
upon  them.  And  when  you  acknow- 
ledge the  potency  of  man .  when  he 
toils— the  elevation  whidi  he  has  paro* 
fully  climbed  up  to,  as  Titan-like  be 
piles  up  the  material  world  to  reach 
the  intellectual  heaven .— forset  not 
to  recognise,  in  all  these  thugs,  in 
the  art  and  the  artificer,  a  greater 
than  man  —  He  who  breathed  into 
his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life^ 
forget  not  that  *Hhe  earUi  is  the 
Lord's,  and  the  fulness  thereof."  So 
shall  you  spiritually  find  in  those 
throned  courts  all  the  mute,  insensate 
things  around  you  become  vocal ;  to 
shall  you  spiritually  hear  them  uniting 
in  a  canticle  of  praise,  as  sublime  and 
universal  as  that  which  the  three 
Children  sang  in  the  furnace  flames 
upon  the  plain  of  Dura :  "  Oh,  all  ye 
works  of  the  Lord,  bless  ye  the  Lrad; 
praise  him  and  magnify  him  for 
ever." 

Passing,  after  a  time,  from  con* 
templations  such  as  these,  when  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  mind  has  abatedi 
one  strays  about  through  hall,  and 
court,  and  aisle,  and  gallerv,  not  as  yet 
minutely  inspecting  anyUung,  but  en- 
deavouring to  acquire  a  superficial  ac- 
(juaintance  with  tne  location  uid  das- 
stfication  of  the  various  objoots  that 
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Boficit  biB  attention.     Then  he  most 
probably  begins  to  specnlate  upon  the 
influences,  moral  and  social,  which  ex* 
liibitions  of  this  nature  are  calcniated 
to  exercise  over  mankind.     Unques- 
tionably  such  influences  must  be  very 
grojit  and  very  beneficial.     When  na- 
tions  far  removed  from  each  other, 
and  enjoying  but  little  intercourse, 
pursued  each  the  arts  and  sciences, 
the  progress  of  knowledge  was  com* 
parativdy  slow  and  limited.    The  dis. 
coveries  and  inventions  of  one  country 
were    not,   for  a  considerable  time, 
made  known  to  other  nations,  who 
had  oflen  to  work  out  for  themselves 
what  was  previously  known  to  others. 
Familiar  examples  of  this,   such   as 
the  mariner's  compass,   and    various 
applications    of   mechanical    powers, 
will  oecur  to  every  one.     But  as  the 
facilities  of  intercommunication  were 
increased,    knowledge   became  gene- 
ralised,  and  every  nation  contributed 
its  quota  to  the  general  stock.     One 
step  still  remained  to  be  taken,  to 
enable  man  to  investigate  the  acquisi- 
tions— natural,  artistic,  and  scienti- 
fic— of  his  fellow-men,  throughout  the 
world  ;    not  by  the  slow  process  of 
visiting  every  land  in  succession,  but 
by  bringing  men  and  things  of  all  climes 
together,  at  a  given  day  and  place; 
thus,  as  it  were,  crushing  time  mto  a 
moment,  and  space  into  a  locality  of  a 
few  acres.    A  ffreat  step,  indeed ;  one 
which  required  the  mind  of  a  giant 
'age  to  conceive — the  stride  of  a  giant 
age  to  accomplish.     A  mighty  step ; 
and  yet  it  has  been  taken.     Hence- 
forth one  may  expect — and  surely  it 
is  no  wild  speculation — that  the  ad- 
vance of  knowledge  shall  be  accele- 
rated beyond  what  has  heretofore  been 
witnessed.    A  thousand  intellects  are 
applied — not  desultorily,  and  in  per- 
haps opposing  directions — to  direct  the 
progress :  a  thousand  strong  arms  pull 
all  together  to  speed  the  movement. 
To  exhibit  objects  in  juxtaposition, 
enables  mankind  to  estimate  the  rela- 
tive positions  which  the  industrial  and 
scientific  works  of  the  nations  of  the 
world  have  attained  to,  and  thus  to 
ascertain  their  abstract  advance,  in  a 
manner  which  nothinz  but  juxtaposi- 
tion could  eflect;   while  a  personal 
congress  of  the  great   intellects    of 
the    age,    amid    Uie    great   produc- 
tions of  the  age,  may  ^  looked  upon 
as  a  vast  lecture- room  of  an  oecumenical 
uniTersity— an  uoivertity,  to  adopt  tlie 


felicitous  thoughts  of  Dr.  Whewell,  in 
relation  to  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  of 
which  the  colleges  are  all  the  great 
workshops  and  workyards,  the  schools 
and  societies  of  arts,  manufactures  and 
commerce,  of  mining  and  building,  of 
inventing  and  executing  in  every  land— . 
colleges  in  which  great  chemists,  great 
mechanists,  great  naturalists,  great  in- 
yentors  are  already  working  in  a  pro- 
fessional  manner  to  aid  and  develop 
all  that  capital,  skill,  and  enterprise 
can  do.  Coming  from  such  Colleges 
to  the  central  University,  may  we  not 
well  look  upon  it  as  a  great  epoch  in 
the  life  of  the  material  arts,  that  they 
have  thus  begun  their  university  ca* 
reer ;  that  they  have  had  the  advantage 
of  such  academical  arrangements  as 
there  have  been  found,  and  still  more, 
that  they  have  had  the  greater  advan« 
tage  of  intercourse  with  each  other  ? 
•  And  who  shall  say  what  emulation 
shall  be  excited  in  such  a  place,  and 
upon  such  an  occasion  as  that  which 
we  have  now  ofiered  to  us  ? — ^who  shall 
say  what  knowledge  shall  be  inter- 
changed, what  great  thoughts  shall  be 
evoked  by  some  stimulated  intellect; 
what'great  incipient  scientific  discove- 
ries or  artistic  applications  shall  be  con. 
summated  by  the  operation  of  many 
minds  in  combination  ?  Who  shall  say 
what  the  polished  and  scientific  Euro- 
pean may  learn  from  the  simple  Poly- 
nesian, what  the  gorgeous  East  may 
teach  the  more  energetic  and  practice 
mind  of  lands  that  he  far  west  of  Eu- 
rope ! — ^what  lessons  uncultured  life  may 
give  to  those  who  believe  that  they  are 
thoroughly  civilised  1  "  May  we  not  ex- 
pect," to  quote  the  words  of  Dr.  Whe- 
well again,  *'  from  this  time,  the 
eminent  producers  and  manufacturers, 
artisans,  and  artists  in  every  depart- 
ment of  art,  and  in  every  land,  will  en- 
tertain for  each  other  an  increased 
share  of  regard  and  good-will,  o£  sym- 
pathy in  the  sreat  objects  which  man's 
office,  as  producer  and  manufacturer, 
artisan  and  artist,  places  before  him— 
of  respect  for  eacn  other's  characters, 
and  for  the  common  opinion  of  their 
body?" 

Such  are  amongst  the  most  obvious 
benefits  which  one  may  safely  calculate 
must  result  from  a  great  international 
Exhibition ;  and  these  we  may  hope 
that  our  Irish  Exhibition  will  share 
with  that  which  preceded  it.  But 
there  are  other  advantages  still  pecu- 
liar to  our  condition,  which,  without 
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beinff  OYer  sanguine^  we  may  expect 
to  follow  in  the  train  of  a  Great  Indus, 
trial  Exhibition  in  Ireland.  We  deem 
it  of  the  last  importance  to  the  pros- 
peritj  of  this  country,  that  her  re* 
sources  should  be  known  and  investi- 
gated,  that  her  lovely  regions  should 
be  explored,  that  her  people  should  be 
understood,  that  her  manufactures 
should  be  encouraged,  that  the  wealth 
of  other  countries  should  find  its  way 
into  Ireland  and  remain  there;  not 
passing  her  from  east  to  west,  and 
from  west  to  east,  in  the  constant  inter- 
course of  commerce.  This  can  never 
be  the  case  till  Ireland  be  visited— not 
by  a  casual  tourist  to  prepare  a  guide- 
book, or  an  occasional  man  of  Titenu 
ture  to  partake  of  her  hospitality,  to 
rush  through  a  portion  of  her  romantic 
ncenery,  and  to  eke  out  his  ignorance 
of  her  people,  their  capabilities,  and 
their  wants,  by  gross  caricatures,  or  li. 
bellous  and  ungenerous  misrepresenta- 
tions, as  some  hav  e  done  in  recent  times. 
No ;  she  must  be  seen  and  explored  in 
a  philosophic  and  philanthropic  spirit 
by  the  man  of  science,  the  man  of  art, 
the  trader,  and  the  capitalist.  When 
Ireland  becomes  like  other  countries^^- 
iike  Scotknd,  like  Switzerland,  like 
France— an  European  thoroughfare— 
and  ceases  to  be  a  terra  incognUaf 
then,  and  not  till  then,  will  she  have 
her  fiiir  chance  of  rising  as  other  lands 
rise,  of  taking  her  legitimate  place 
iamongst  the  nations  of  the  earth.  In 
this  Great  Industrial  Exhibition  we 
believe  that  an  opportunity  for  Ireland 


is  now  afibrded,  such  as  never  bi 
been,  never  may  be  again,  prosentti 
Hundreds  have  come  from  EagUad 
and  the   Continent,    to  witness  the 
inauguration ;   they  have  seen  thit 
Ireland  is  not  behind>hand  in  maoj  of 
the  arts  that  civilise  and  beautify  life; 
they  have  beheld  a  great  stnicUin 
raised  by  the  patriotic  ener|!y  and  ge- 
nius of  one  large-minded  citizen ;  tUf 
have  seen  our  city  and  its  fine  edifices; 
they  have  associated  wilh  our  peoplfl^ 
and  can  estimate  their  genius  and  their 
worth ;  and  many  of  them  have  penSi' 
trated  into  the  interior  of  the  countiy* 
now  no  longer  a  difficult  task,  snd 
carried  away  with  them,  we  beliefe 
and  hope,  memories  of  its  lovehnes 
and  its  capabilities,  that  will  not  readily 
pass  away.  Thousands  more,  we  trusts 
will  daily  and  weekly  foUow  ihnr  ex- 
ample during  the  summer  and  the  au- 
tumn.    Let  them  but  do  so,  and  we 
have  no  fear  for  Irdand— ao  distmst 
of  the  impression  whidi  her  visitori 
shall  receive ;  and  so,  when  at  length 
this  vast  structure  which  stands  upon 
the  lawn  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
shall  be  removed — ^when  it  shall  bate 
passed  a¥ray,  even  as  it  arose,  like  a 
beautiful  vision,  still  may  its  inflaenetf 
be  permanent  and  beneficial ;  may  it 
have  served,  like  the  exquisite  inven- 
tion of  modem  science^  to  gather  to> 
gether  the  images  of  every  beantifol 
and  luminous  object  that  came  within 
its  field,  and  ao  fixing  them  by  ^ 
light  of  truth,  leave  an  enduring  pi^ 
ture  of  itself  upon  our  native  limd. 
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•*  tilsten,  now,  *  wOnderAil  tliing.**->LAyAXAM*8  Brvt. 
**  CkIoxh  ipanm  petimoi  itulU/'—HoRACX. 


It  was  already  erening — one  long  line 
of  melancfaolj  light  was  stretched  out 
wild  and  wide  upon  the  distant  hill- 
tops ;  and,  oyer  nead»  the  first  stars, 
few  and  faint,  and  one  by  one,  were 
brightening  over  the  darkened  and 
solemn  valleys  below  us. 

The  old  man,  who  seemed  tired, 
paused,  and,  drawing  his  cloak  closer 
about  him,  sat  down  upon  one  of  the 
long  shelving  ledges  of  the  rock,  mo- 
tioning me  to  do  the  same.  I  did  so, 
and  we  remained  silent  for  some  time, 
both,  perhaps,  wrapt  in  similar  reflec- 
tions. 

Never  had  Melchior  appeared  to  me 
more  brilliant  or  more  ekx^uent  than 
he  had  been  that  day.  This  extraor. 
dinary  man,  whose  research  seemed  to 
have  exhausted  every  branch  of  human 
knowledge,  infused  into  whatever  sub- 
ject he  touched  on — the  most  abstmse 
or  the  most  trivial — a  profound  and 
varied  erudition,  and  the  clear  and 
vivid  common  sense  of  genius.  But 
Nature  seemed  chiefly  to  have  absorbed 
his  attention,  and  when  he  spoke  of 
her,  he  was  eloquent. 

From  the  star  to  the  clod — from  the 
belt  of  Saturn,  and  the  path  of  the 
Pleiades,  to  the  fringes  of  a  fern — no 
knowledge,  however  vast  or  however 
humble,  had  been  unattempted  or  un- 
ftithomed  by.  his  daring  and  compre- 
hensive intellect;  and  his  learning  no 
less  embraced  the  healing  laws  of  the 
smallest  simple  which  we  crushed  be- 
neath our  feet,  than  the  wizard  teach- 
ings of  the  antique  strata  over  which 
it  blossomed. 

Yet  through  all  that  Melchior  said 
there  flowed  a  vein  of  such  profound 
and  unutterable  melancholy,  and  so 
appar^tly  crushing  a  sense  of  the  utter 
nothingness  of  that  learning,  which  so 
astonished  me  by  its  scope  and  accu- 
racy, that,  musing  over  our  past  con* 
versation,  I  exclaimed,  half  uncon- 
sciously, aloud: — 

*«  Alas  1  how  transcendent,  and  yet 
how  impotent,  is  human  knowledge  I 
In  the  meaflureless  distances  of  fipace, 


what  more  than  a  mere  point  of  light 
is  even  the  orbit  of  the  worid?  I 
doubt  if  Galileo,  blind  with  gazing 
into  heaven,  was,  in  the  eyes  of  Origi- 
native Wisdom,  much  nearer  to  the 
secrets  of  the  moon,  than  the  peasant 
who  still  believes  she  shines  to  make 
beautiful  the  fields  he  knows.*' 

"  Yes,"  said  Melchior,  with  bitter- 
ness, **  our  knowledge  is  like  those 
thieves  whom  the  Egyptians  call  Phi- 
let^s;  and  she  tickles  and  caresses,  only 
to  strangle  us  at  last." 

**  At  least,"  I  answered,  **  she  is  but 
the  warden  of  the  outer  gate.  We  scale 
heights  on  heights,  we  descend  preci- 
pices, we  traverse  gulfs ;  but  the  fortress 
of  wisdom  would  seem  to  be  an  enchanted 
one,  and  looks  further  off  the  nearer  we 
i^proach  it.  Yet  to  me  is  it,  indeed, 
both  dear  and  natural  to  cherish  the 
belief,  that  human  energy  is  never  in 
vain  exerted  in  the  pursuit  of  what  is 
^eat.  If  it  fail  in  one  object,  doeft 
it  not  obtain  others  in  the  effort, 
and  sometimes  no  mean  prizes?  The 
athlete  who  has  been  trained  for  the 
Olympic  goal  may  never  attain  it ;  but 
he,  at  least,  gains  strength  and  vigour 
for  a  lifetime.  Surely  it  is  not  in  vain 
that  we  hunger  for  the  unknown.  Is 
it  for  nothing  that  Science  already 
stretches  out  her  arms  into  the  fu- 
ture?— for  nothing  that  we  have  level- 
led the  hills,  and  bound  the  earth  with 
an  iron  ^rdle,  and  tamed  the  lightnings 
to  be  our  messengers  ?" 

**  Ah,"  replied  my  comrpanion,  **we 
are  only  moving  in  a  arcle;  and  if 
human  intellect  could  illuminate  the 
world,  still  as  dark  and  as  fathomless 
would  lie  the  spaces  beyond.  We  trace 
effects  to  causes,  and  link  from  causfe 
to  cause  the  chain  of  speculation  ;  but 
the  most  daring  research  drops  at  last, 
baffled  and  paral)'^d  before  that  mys- 
terious and  inscrutable  First  Cause,  oT 
which  the  worlds  are  but  the  mystic 
expressions  1 " 

Again  we  sat  silent  for  many 
moments,  till  Melchior  suddenly  ex- 
claimed— 

••  Lodk  m^  in  tibe  fece,  yoong  friend: 
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yoQ  see  my  hair  is  thin  and  white,  and 
my  features  ploughed  with  wrinUesy 
and  my  step  feeble,  and  my  back  bowed. 
What  age  do  you  take  me  to  be  of?" 

<*  You  cannot,"  I  said,  be  less  than 
sixty ;  but,  in  the  full  possession  of  a 
most  rare  and  gifted  intellect,  many 
years  of  life  are,  I  trust,  yet  before 
you.  Why  not  devote  to  some  gene- 
rous and  practical  purpose  your  declin- 
ing years  ?  .  What  a  noble  heirloom 
might  not  such  a  mind  bequeath  to  the 
world  of  thought." 

He  shook  his  head.  '*  You  take 
me,"  he  replied,  <<  for  sixty,  yet  it  was 
but  yesterday  that  I  entered  on  my 
five- and- fortieth  year;  and  seven  years 
ago  my  head  was  wellnigh  as  erect* 
and  my  step  as  firm  as  your  own." 

**  Impossible  1 "  I  could  not  help 
rather  rudely  exclaiming. 

My  friena  passed  his  hand  convul- 
sively  over  his  heart. 

''Have  you  not  read,"  he  replied* 
in  a  voice  broken  by  some  strange 
emotion,  "  of  men  in  cells,  condemned 
to  death,  whose  hair  has  whitened  in 
a  night ;  of  Eastern  dreamers  who  have 
fed  on  opium,  and  grown  unnaturally 
old  before  their  time;  of  criminal^ 
haunted  b^  the  knowledge  of  some 
haggard  crime  that  palsies  their  hand* 
and  wrinkles  their  orow,  and  makes 
them  falter  in  their  walk  ?" 


''  But  you,*'  I  answered,  with  rar* 
prise,  '<  are  neither  a  criminal,  nortn 
opium-eater." 

''Yet,  perhaps,  worse,*'  said  be, 
"  than  either.  You,  young  aspirant  after 
knowledge — ^you,  who  still  struggle  to 
the  Far*  and  would  grasp  the  unat. 
tainablo — ^who,. consuming  the  mdiiiig 
years  of  youth  in  earnest  and  vAem 
meditations,  still  believe  in  the  im. 
bodyment  of  that  type  of  Perfect  which 
has  alike  allured  and  baffled  the  wis- 
dom of  your  forefathers,  listen  to  the 
strange  and  marvellous  history  of  the 
being  who  is  now  beside  you ;  and,  if 
it  may  be,  while  yet  spared  the  suffisr- 
ing,  learn  wisdom  from  that  blighting 
lesson  which  experience  has  seared  aao 
graven  here." 

I  could  scarcely  contain  the  cu- 
riosity with  which  these  words  inspired 
me;  for  evexything  connected  with 
this  singular  person — his  strange  and 
reserved  habit  of  life,  the  impenetra- 
ble mystery,  the  wild  rumours  whidi 
were  afloat  in  the  neighbourhood— all 
combined  to  surround  him  with  un- 
usual interest. 

I  therefore  ui^ged  him  eagerljr  to 
beffin  the  tale,  and*  while  the  night 
Bt<He  downward  through  the  silent  and 
starlit  spaces  above  us*  and  the  glow- 
worm lighted  in  the  weeds  his  goblin 
lamp,  Melchior  thus  began  :— 
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What  loiterer  on  the  Rhine  b  nn* 
familiar  with  the  little  university  town 

of  B ?     Do  you  remember  its 

white  walls  and  houses,  glimmering 
through  the  purple  shadows  of  the  dis- 
tant mountains,  below  the  quiet  river 
banks?  Its  quaint  roofs,  and  pic- 
turesque and  narrow  streets,  its  merry 
market- place*  its  venerable  scholastic 
gardens  ?  It  was  here  that  the  early 
years  of  my  life  were  passed.  Here, 
young  as  yourself — ^like  you,  I  thirsted 
for  knowledge,  and  foolishly  dreamed 
to  trace  it  to  its  mysterious  sources. 
With  this  ardent  desire,  I  was  not  long 
in  making  myself  familiar  with  all  the 
general  branches  of  science ;  and,  as  I 
was  constantly  reading  books  and  at- 
tending lectures,  I  soon  ac(][uired  a 
reputation  in  the  university  both 
greater  and  graver  than  that  of  any 
of  my  fellow.students. 

My  professors,  especiallv  the  vene- 
rable Herr  Inkleman,  who  was  my 


tutor,  were  charmed  with  mv  profi- 
ciency. Every  one  prophesied  for  me 
a  brilliant  future.  Great  thoughts 
then  agitated  the  German  mind,  and 
events  which  have  since  shaken  the 
whole  of  Europe  had  already  cast 
their  shadow  upon  the  time.  Not  a 
few  looked  to  the  young  student  of 
B  to  play  a  prominent  part  in  the 

opening  drama  or  the  future;  for  learn* 
ing  in  uermany  leads  oflener  to  power 
than  is  the  case  in  your  land. 

Far  otherwise  did  I  myself  regard 
my  own  attainments  and  my  own  fate. 
Science  and  metaphysics,  which  seemed 
to  me  to  open  the  noblest  paths  to  the 
human  intellect*  chiefly  interested  me; 
but  in  these,  as  in  every  other  branch 
of  knowledge*  all  that  I  had  iearned 
dissatisfied  and  saddened  me— .so  mach 
was  yet  to  know*  so  little  really  known. 
The  understanding  of  those  laws  which 
unfold  the  leaf  and  suspend  the  glo- 
bule brought  no  nearer  to  my  com- 
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prehension  the  original  causative  law 
of  their  existence;  and  without  the 
knowledge  of  this  law,  thought  I^  all 
nature  is  still  but  as  a  dead  carcass, 
which  I  can  dissect*  but  am  unable  to 
vivify.  All  knowledge  but  this  plays 
only  with  trifles.  This  is  the  true  To- 
Kalon  of  science,  and  this  science  has 
hitherto  failed  to  teach  me. 

So  I  mused ;  yet  not  wholly  despair- 
ing of  the  end,  I  continued  eaeerly  to 
absorb  whatever  information  I  could 
obtain  from  books,  or  from  Nature  her- 
self. In  such  occupations,  the  hue  of 
health  left  my  cheek ;  I  grew  wan,  and 
sickly,  and  feverish;  the  sense  of  youth 
deserted  me,  and  I  neglected  food  and 
exercise,  grudging  every  hour  lost 
from  study. 

My  tutor,  who  loved  me  as  a  son, 
did  not  fail  to  observe  this  change,  and 
he  regarded  it  with  apprehension  and 
concern. 

"My  dear  Melchior,"  said  he,  one 
day,  affectionately  passing  his  arm 
about  my  waist,  **  I  must  really  insist 
upon  your  giving  yourself  a  holiday. 
You  are  not  strong  enough  for  the  in- 
tense study  you  pursue.  We  owe  a 
duty,  my  dear  friend,  to  the  body  as 
well  as  to  the  mind,  for  the  body  is  the 
workman  of  the  intellect;  and  I  am 
sadly  afraid  you  overtask  your  slave." 

I  smiled,  and,  pressing  his  hand  ten- 
terly,  I  spoke  of  my  daring  hopes  and 
my  constant  disappointments. 

"  Knowledge,"  said  he,  with  a  half 
sigh,  ''  is  the  lamp  which  burns  in  the 
temple,  by  whose  light  we  worship  the 
divinity.  But  it  is  not  itself  the  divi- 
nity ;  and,  if  irreverently  approached, 
it  becomes  only  a  will-o'-the-wisp,  whose 
meteor-light  tdlures,  but  ever  deceives 
us." 

Thus  conversing,  we  reached  the 
professor's  house.  It  was  a  large, 
low-gabled  building,  on  the  bank  of 
the  Hhine,  surrounded  by  one  of  those 
stiff,  old'&shioned  gardens,  so  rfire  in 
Germany,  and  which  contained  a  shal- 
low square  pond,  or  fish-tank,  in  the 
middle.  As  we  approached  the  gate, 
I  observed  the  old  man's  daughter 
leaning  from  the  bank,  and  endea* 
▼ourin^  to  pluck  a  white,  flat-leaved 
lily,  which  was  floating  on  the  surface 
of*^  the  water  almost  beyond  her  reach. 

As  I  watched  her,  thus  leaning,  the 
wind,  lightly  pushing  one  soft  brown 
ringlet  from  a  face  radiant  with  pure 
and  delicate  health,  and  that  warm  and 
witching  bloom  which,  in  the  beauty  of 


girlhood,  is  so  great  a  charm :  the  white 
neck  curving  downward  —  one  arm 
stretched  out  to  the  flower,  and  reveal- 
ing the  perfect  outline  of  a  bosom 
which  would  have  enchanted  even  a 
duller  book-worm  than  myself — the 
light  and  lustrous  shadows  of  the  rose 
and  lilac  bushes  falling  on  her  from 
above,  she  looked  so  young,  so  fresh, 
and  fairy-like  a  thing,  that  I  felt  a  new 
pulse  of  life  rushing  into  my  heart, 
and  a  sudden  warmth  upon  my  cheek. 
With  a  nimbleness  wholly  new  to  me 
I  leaped  the  gate ;  a  moment  more,  and 
I  had  plucked  the  flower  and  given  it 
to  her.  She  smiled  and  thai&ed  me 
with  a  slight  blush ;  our  eyes  met,  and 
I  felt  my  own  were  moist. 

In  my  frequent  visits  to  the  house  of 
my  tutor,  I  had  sometimes  seen  and 
conversed  with  Margaret  before ;  and, 
indeed,  that  sweet,  young  face,  with 
its  soft  blue  eyes,  and  happy  laughing 
lips,  had  often  come  between  me  and 
the  schoolman's  page  —  haunted  me 
sometimes  in  my  lonely  walks,  and 
even  visited  me  in  dreams. 

The  intense  application  and  study, 
however,  to  which  I  had  lately  surren- 
dered  all  my  time  and  mind,  had  ba- 
nished from  me  every  thought  but  that 
all-absorbing  one — the  desire  of  know- 
ledge. Two  very  strong,  and  dissimi. 
lar  emotions  cannot  exist  at  the  same 
time  in  the  human  heart ;  and,  in 
mine,  indeed,  the  beauty  of  Margaret 
Inkleman  had  never  created  any  very 
strong  emotion,  but  rather  a  vague 
sense  of  happiness  for  which  I  had 
never  cared  to  account  to  myself,  like 
the  echo  of  a  tune  which  is  familiar— 
the  quiet  light  of  a  summer  evening*-. 
the  perfume  of  hidden  violets  in  Spring. 
Now,  however,  as  I  beheld  her  sudden- 
ly,  after  the  lapse  of  some  months, 
during  which  time  the  thought  of  her 
had  never  once  been  present  to  my 
mind,  standing  beside  me  in  all  that 
pomp  of  youth  and  beauty,  my  ovm 
tost  and  squandered  youth  seemed  to 
rush  back  upon  me  at  the  sight  of 
her. 

As  we  passed  into  the  house,  she 
reproached  me  playfully  for  my  long 
absence,  and  I  faltered  blundering  ex- 
cuses, and  felt  foolish  and  afraid. 

The  old  professor  watched  us,  and 
smiled. 

''There  is  no  knowledge,  my  dear 
Melchior,"  said  he  that  evening,  ''more 
worth  possessing  than  the  knowledge 
of  our  own  youth,  with  aU  its  bound- 
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less  wealth  of  flensation.  Believe  this, 
thoagh  it  is  an  old  man  who  speaks. 
Alas/*  he  added,  with  a  sigh,  "all  eter. 
nity  cannot  supply  the.  sum  stinick  from 
a  minute  !*' 

From  that  day  my  visits  to  the  house 
of  the  professor  were  more  and  more 
frequent,  and  with  each  I  felt  myself 
grow  younger.  Indeed  I  seemed  to 
gather  youth  from  the  youth  of  Mar- 
garet, and  become  child.like  as  she  was. 

Often  did  we  sit  together  below  the 
lilacs  in  the  little  quamt  old  garden ; 
and  to  me  it  was  a  strange  and  new  plea- 
sure even  to  feed  the  gold  fish  in  the 
pond,  or  hear  the  humming  of  the  bee 
in  the  rose,  or  watch  the  goiden.winged 
butterflies  swimming  down  the  sun- 
shine. Often  did  we  sup  upon  the  open 
terraoe  in  the  happy,  balmy  air  of  June ; 
and,  while  the  old  scholar  smoked  his 
quiet  meershaum,  Margaret,  with  her 
rich,  low  voice,  sung  to  us  wild,  heart- 
stirring  songs  of  the  dear  fatherland. 
Often,  too,  did  we  linger  together  in 
the  long  summer  evenings,  when  the 
fading  landscape  glimmered  down  the 
twilight  gloaming,  and  the  first  stars 

S«w  bright  above  the  sweet  and  solemn 
hine.  For  her  I  recalled  mv  old  re- 
collections of  its  legends  and  its  tales, 
and  told  her  fairy  stories  of  the  haunt- 
ed hills.  We  peopled  the  ruined  cas- 
tles with  mailed  barons  and  silken 
pages.  We  had  marvellous  histories  of 
the  old  romance — ladies  guarded  by 
dragons  in  fortresses,  and  lovers  lost  in 
Palestine  far  away. 

I  showed  her,  too,  the  secrets  of  the 
flowers  she  cherished — their  wondrous 
formation,  their  mystio  properties.  I 
taught  her  to  know  the  solemn  signs  of 
the  midnight,  and  count  the  stars  in 
Orion.  And  while  I  hinted  of  the 
message  of  a  moonbeam,  or  speculated 
on  the  formation  of  a  world,  she  looked 
up  into  my  face  with  her  large,  wistful, 
wondering  eyes,  or,  clinging  closer  to 
me,  hid  her  young  cheek  in  my  bosom. 
Strange,  too,  it  may  seem,  that,  as 
we  grew  more  familiar,  I  found  that 
the  mind  of  the  child  better  understood 
Biy  own  vague  dreams  and  desires  than 
that  of  the  grey  scholar. 

Herr  Inkleman,  who  observed  all 
with  a  kindly  eye,  one  day  spoke  to  me. 
"  I  have  ever  loved  you  as  a  son," 
he  said,  "  I  would  gladly  look  on  you 
as  one.  I  think  you  love  Margaret ;  I 
see  the  girl  loves  you.  I  am  old,  and 
cannot  but  daily  look  to  see  the  dark 
mngel  waiting  at  the  door.    To  you  I 


would  bequeath  the  innooence  and  the 
happiness  of  my  child.  I  have  Urge 
hopes  of  your  future  career,  hut  erfa 
should  these  never  be  realised "* 

"Ah,  sir!"  I  exclaimed,  mlerrnpt 
ing  him,  •'  if  I  have  your  child's  heart, 
the   future  can  offer  me  no  greater 
prize.     Here  let  me  gamer  op  my 
hopes,  and  cry,  eureka  I  Surely  the  lore 
of  sages  offers  no  holier  mastery  for  the 
contemplation  of  a  lifetime,  nor  caa 
ambition  lure  me  with  any  fairer  pro- 
mise than  a  true  woman*8  heart  t" 

And  every  one  envied  me.  "  He  is 
the  wisest  schokr,"  said  they,  "awi 
the  happiest  lover."  And  Margaret, 
with  her  soft  eyes,  looked  into  my  owb, 
and  beyond  that  gaze  I  saw  no  future ; 
I  knew  that  I  was  loved^  and,  for  the 
time,  I  cared  to  seek  no  other  know- 
ledge. Idiot  1  idiot  that  I  was!  bad 
my  spirit  then  folded  her  wings,  and 
reposed  in  that  sweet  faith,  happiness, 
rare  indeed,  might  have  been  mine. 
But  the  demon  desire  of  knowledge, 
which  had  so  long  consumed  me,  now 
only  slumbered  for  a  time.  An  acd- 
dent,  which  changed  the  whole  curreai 
of  my  thoughts,  and  all  my  future  des- 
tiny, soon  re-awakened  it. 

In  the  course  of  some  chemical  ex- 
periments which  I  was  making,  I  h*d 
occasion  to  charge  several  large  jars  witk 
electricity .  One  day,  in  passing  through 
certain  substances  a  posiiioc  current 
of  this  fluid,  I  was  struck  by  the  singu- 
lar form  of  the  marks  which  it  left  be- 
hind in  its  passage.  These  bore  • 
strange  and  very  striking  resemblance 
to  the  foliage  of  a  tree,  imitating,  with 
a  marvellous  mimicry,  not  only  the 
stem  and  branches,  with  their  varied 
and  intricate  ramifications,  but  cvea 
the  individual  leaves,  with  those  minute 
flbres  and  reticulated  veins  which  eon- 
duct  the  sap  to  the  most  delicate  ex- 
tremities of  the  plant. 

Never  before  having  observed  tbij 
phenomenon,  it  greatly  astonished  met 
and  I  resolved  to  try  the  efiect  of  t 
negative  current.  This  was  no  le« 
startling.  Now  the  marks  mocked  an- 
other phase  of  vegetation,  and  assumed 
the  appearance  of  a  root.  Every  time 
that  I  repeated  the  experiment  t  pro- 
duced an  infinity  of  difibrent  but  simi- 
lar forms;  and,  by  altering  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  conducting  wires,  as  well 
as  of  the  substances  on  which  the  magic 
pictures  appeared,  I  obtained-^now  m 
spreading  and  fHnged — ^now  the  clump* 
ed  and  bulbous  root. 
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Wb/  the  electric  action  evinced  it- 
self  in  tbese,  and  only  these  peculiar 
forms,  was  to  me  for  days  a  subject 
of  incessant  speculation. 

I  could  not  but  call  to  mind  the 
fairy-like  and  fantastic  tracery  of 
branch  and  leaf  which  often,  in  the 
bitter  winter  mornings,  the  white 
wizard  frost  had  woven  on  my  window 
pane ;  and  I  now  began  to  look  upon 
these  as  the  result  of  an  electrical  action, 
occasioned  by  the  evaporation  which 
takes  place  in  the  process  of  freezing. 
It  occurred  to  me,  also,  that  the  at. 
mosphere  which  we  breathe,  and  which 
is  the  great  sustainer  of  all  life,  whether 
animal  or  vegetable,  is  constantly 
charged  with  pontive  electricity,  while 
the  earth,  in  which  germination  takes 
place,  is,  on  the  contrary,  negatively 
charged.  My  experiment,  which  1 
was  never  wearied  of  repeating,  seemed 
to  me  to  be  in  striking  relation  to  this 
great  electrical  law. 

« If,"  thought  I,  "  the  type  of  ve- 
getable forms  be  no  less  uniform  and 
nniversal  throughout  the  globe  than  is 
this  law  of  electricity  invariable,  is  it 
not,  surely,  to  combinations  of  the  elec- 
trical forces  that  we  must  trace  the  de- 
velopment and  growth  of  all  the  plants, 
trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers  which  we  be- 
hold r 

I  found  myself  constantly  repeating 
this  question;  for  days  I  mused  and 
brooded  over  itj  and  daily  it  seemed  to 
me  more  and  more  suggestive  of  great 
ideas!  I  believed  myself  on  the  thres- 
hold of  a  vast  discovery,  and  determined 
to  proceed. 

'  1  made  several  other  experiments 
in  the  same  direction,  and  each  in- 
creased  the  interest  with  which  the 
first  had  inspired  me. 

I  secluded  myself  from  all  compa- 
nionship except  that  of  science.  The 
new  source  of  wonder  and  speculation 
thus  suddenly  opened  to  me  wholly 
absorbed  my  thoughts ;  but  the  ideas 
which  it  gave  rise  to  were  as  yet 
too  vague  and  undefined  to  find  ex- 
pression in  words,  and  I  resolved  to 
communicate  them  to. none. 

At  last  a  strange  and  daringhope 
took  possession  of  my  mind.  What, 
if  by  further  developing  and  com- 
bining the  results  I  had  already  ar- 
rived at,  I  should  at  last  reach 
the  knowledge  of  the  original  cause 
and  germ  of  vegetable  bfe?  Why 
not,  indeed,  havmg  possessed  myself 
of  the  laws  which  create,  as  well  as 


those  which  sustain,  the  being  of  a 
plant,  put  those  laws  into  special  ope- 
ration? Why  not  myself  create  a 
plant? — some  new  species,  perhaps, 
that  should  be  an  era  in  the  botanical 
world,  and  puzzle  all  the  savants  I  This 
idea  literally  intoxicated  me.  It  filled 
my  thoughts  by  day,  my  dreams  by 
night ;  it  never  left  me  time  for  food 
or  relaxation ;  it  haunted  me  like  a 
familiar ;  in  the  street,  in  the  lecture- 
room,  in  the  fields,  in  my  own  chamber, 
wherever  I  moved  or  rested,  it  was  for 
ever  with  me,  and  whispering  to  me. 
Alas  1  that  for  such  evil  whispers  the 
whispers  of  love  were  silenced  in  my 
heart.  Poor  Margaret  was  now  almost 
forgotten  1 

With  what  money  I  could  get  toge- 
ther I  at  once  commenced  improvinff 
and  enlarging  the  little  room  which  I 
had  already  ntted  up  as  a  laboratory. 

To  subject  the  materials  with  which 
I  had  resolved  to  commence  my  experi- 
ments to  a  constantly  uniform  electrical 
action,  it  appeared  to  me  necessary  to 
keep  the  place  in  which  they  were  de- 
posited entirely  free  from  all  sudden 
changes  of  temperature,  such  as  might 
be  occasioned  by  currents  of  cold  or 
heat  in  the  atmosphere ;  and  in  order 
to  efiect  this  securely,  I  determined  to 
construct  a  sort  of  chamber  of  glass, 
heated  from  below,  and  furnished  with 
thermometers,  by  which  I  was  enabled 
to  regulate  and  sustain  the  degree  of 
heat  which  I  deemed  suitable  to  my 
purpose.  The  formation  of  this  struc- 
ture occupied  some  weeks,  during 
which  I  continued  my  experiments  with 
avidity. 

Inkieman,  who  could  not  fail  to  ob- 
serve my  continued  absence  from  his 
house,  and  the  marked  alteration  in  my 
manner,  reproached  me  affectionately 
with  the  change.  I  did  not,  however, 
in  any  way  remit  my  labours  on  that 
account,  but  rather  pursued  them  with 
redoubled  energy,  almost  regarding  the 
friendship  of  Inkieman,  and  the  love 
of  Margaret — so  besotted  was  I  with 
this  denrium  of  discovery—. with  que- 
rulous suspicion,  as  though  they  were 
in  league  to  decoy  me  from  my  great 
work. 

Having,  as  I  thought,  established 
the  vivifying  cause  in  the  action  of 
electrical  currents  upon  substances  in 
such  a  condition  as,  under  the  influence 
of  that  action,  to  develope  the  result 
which  we  call  life,  I  considered  that 
my  first  care  must  be  to  ascertain 
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first,  what  were  those  substanoes; 
secondly,  what  the  particular  condition 
into  which  they  were  to  be  brought ; 
and  thirdly,  what  were  the  natural 
laws  by  which  such  a  condition  was 
produced. 

In  ascertaining  these,  I  experienced 
great  difficulty,  and  met  with  constant 
disappointments.  Nevertheless  I  was 
not  disheartened. 

That  there  are  many  conditions 
in  which  life  developes  itself,  indepen- 
dantly  of  the  usual  process  and  me- 
chanism, which  Nature  seems  to  have 
established  for  its  propagation,  as  in 
the  case  of  polypi,  and  many  plants 
which  seem  to  have  an  internal  force 
of  self-generation  wholly  apart,  and 
widely  different  from  the  general  sys- 
tem  of  development  from  seed,  was  a 
fact  which  greatly  encouraged  me. 

In  the  inquiry  which  I  now  fearlessly 
entered  u^on,  I  had  to  go  back  to  the 
first  simple  and  elementary  substanoes 
which  are  held  to  enter,  more  or  less, 
into  the  formation  of  all  animated  mat* 
ter.  And,  thoroughly  convinced  as  I 
was  from  varied  observation,  that  all 
natural  effects,  however  rare,  are 
rather    the  development    of  general 

{)rinciples,  than  the  result  of  special 
aws,  I  commenced  a  series  of  very 
complicated  experiments  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  what  are  the 
effects  by  which  life  first  evidences 
itself  in  its  most  simple  forms,  whether 
animal  or  vegetable.  The  result  tho- 
roughly satisfied  me,  that  the  original 
germ  of  life,  in  all  its  varied  and  dif- 
^rent  phases,  is  a  globule  developing 
a  globule;  and,  I  further  convinced 
myself  that  this  vital  action,  viz.,  the 
formation  of  a  globule  within  a  globule, 
producing  in  its  turn  another ;  and,  so 
on,  countless  other  globules  could  be 
effected  by  electricity. 

I  will  not  weary  you  with  a  detailed 
account  of  the  long  and  intricate  pro- 
cess by  which  I  arrived  at  the  almost 
magical  results  which  I  shall  soon  have 
to  relate. 

It  was  many  months  before  I  was 
able  to  commence  the  work  itself, 
which  I  did  by  laying  down  in  my 
crystal  chamber  several  strata,  com- 
posed of  those  materials  which  a  series 
of  experiments  had  proved  to  be  best 
adapted  to  the  influence  of  the  electri- 
cal laws,  which  it  was  my  intention  to 
bring  to  bear  upon  them.  It  was  ne- 
cessary to  reduce  these  materials  to  a 
certain   condition    by  the    action   of 


heat ;  I  therefai«  had  my  fumacei  &i 
work  both  day  and  night,  hut  I  bid 
not  yet  put  the  batteries  into  operatioo. 
I  should  tell  you,  that  I  had  taken  the 
precaution  of  fitting  into  the  gla«  sides 
of  the  chamber   three  or  four  aper. 
tures  of  different  sizes,  sur-light  when 
closed,  and  which  I  was  able  to  shut 
or  open  at  will.     I  had  also  foimed  the 
flooring  of  several  porcelain  trays,  run- 
ning upon  grooves,  one  below  the  olber, 
by  means  of  which  I  could  remove  and 
change  the  materials  on  whi<^  I  iras  at 
work,  without  disturbing  the  genenl 
arrangement. 

One  morning,  after  the  strata  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  had  been  ex- 
posed for  several  days  to  the  inflnenoe 
of  a  steadily  increasing  tempenitare,  I 
observed,  to  my  great  delignt,  that  a 
lliick,  white  mist,  which  seemed  too 
heavy  to  rise  far,  had  begun  to  exhale 
from  them,  and  was  floating  and  nn- 
dulating  over  the  surface.  In  the 
course  of  the  day,  this  vapour  seemed 
to  become  rarined,  and  lifted  itself 
slowly  up  until  it  filled  the  whole  cham- 
ber. I  watched  it  with  intense  inte- 
rest for  several  days,  but  no  further 
phenomenon  presented  itself.  I  ob- 
served, however,  with  some  sarprise, 
that  the  thermometers  had  risen  slight- 
ly— a  fact  for  which  I  was  unable  to 
account,  as  I  had  not  increased  the 
heat  of  the  furnaces,  though  I  have 
since  thought  that  it  might  have  been 
occasioned  by  the  heat  thrown  up  in 
the  process  of  evaporation. 

After  some  days  had  elapsed,  I  re- 
solved to  gradually  decrease  the  tem- 
perature. As  soon,  however^  as  the 
thermometers  were  fallen  two  degrees, 
the  mists  began  to  thicken  again,  and 
assume  its  orisinai  appearance.  The 
next  day  a  further  change  took  place ; 
and  it  seemed  to  me  that  condensation 
had  commenced,  for  snudl  aqueous  par' 
tides  were  fast  depositing  themselves 
upon  the  glass  sides  of  i£e  chamber. 
The  surface  at  the  bottom  seemed,  also, 
partially  decomposed,  the  component 
substances  being  separated  from  each 
other,  and  overspread  with  a  strange 
glutinous  fluid  ot  a  bluish  grey  colour. 

While  the  vapour  was  condensing,  I 
was  foolish  enough  to  open  the  aper- 
ture  in  the  framework,  and  put  my  head 
down  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the 

Process  more  minutely.  Scarcely  had 
done  so,  when  I  was  seized  with  a 
deathly  faintness ;  thick  darkness  came 
over  my  eyes;  my  throat  rattled;  I 
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staggered,  and  fell  to  the  ground. 
How  long  I  remained  insensible  I 
know  not ;  but  when  I  awoke,  it  was 
to  a  dull  aching  sensation  of  extreme 
physical  pain,  which,  however,  I  was 
too  weak  thoroughly  to  realise.  My 
temples  were  throbbmg  violently ;  ray 
eyes  felt  as  though  they  were  starting 
from  their  sockets.  I  found  myself 
stretched  upon  a  bed,  from  which  I 
was  too  feeble  to  lifl  a  hand.  All  the 
place  seemed  strange  and  unfamiliar. 
Now  and  then  figures,  which  to  my 
aching  sight  looked  dim,  and  indistinct, 
and  dream-like,  flitted  and  hovered 
near  me.  I  heard  them  whisper,  too, 
among  themselves,  and  though  I  could 
not  catch  the  words,  I  guessed  from 
their  gestures  that  they  spoke  of  me. 
Utterly  impotent  as  I  felt  myself  to  be, 
my  first  idea  was  that  I  was  dead,  and 
that  these  were  already  planning  my 
biurial ;  yet,  strange  to  say,  this  idea, 
horrible  as  it  was,  more  amused  than 
alarmed  me.^ 

Thus  days  passed  away  without 
account.  Life  strengthened  in  me 
once  more ;  then  came  fever,  burning 
pain,  and  delirium. 

In  this  terrible  prostration,  both  of 
body  and  mind,  I  never  once  alluded 
(as  I  aflerwards  heard)  to  the  strange 
circumstance  which  had  caused  it,  but 
in  my  ravings,  they  told  me,  I  often 
called  on  Margaret;  abd  when,  at 
last,  firom  these  days  of  anguish  and 
madness  I  awoke,  as  from  a  fearful 
dream,  the  thought  of  Margaret 
haunted  me  mournfully  when  I  lay 
weak  and  languid,  in  the  long,  long 
twilight  hours.  Once,  when  the  sha* 
dows  were  gathering  and  darkening 
about  me,  and  the  window-pane  was 
glimmering  in  the  melancholy  star- 
light,  the  sense  of  loneliness  which  op. 
pressed  me  became  insupportable.  My 
thoughts  trembled  into  sound,  and 
stretching  my  weak  arms  over  the  cover- 
let, *' Alasl"  I  murmured,  •*  sweet  vi- 
sion, were  you  like  the  rest,  but  the 
fading  fancy  of  a  sick  man's  mind,  and 
do  I  awake  frx)m  you  for  ever  ?  Ah ! 
Margaret,  Margaret,  where  are  you 
now?" 

There  was  a  slight  movement  in  the 
curtains  round  me,  and  a  soft  voice, 
tremulous  with  emotion,  whispered, 
•'Herel  here,  my  bethrothed,  my 
adored ;  here,  where  my  own  heart 
has  led  me ;  where  she  whom  you  love 
should  be,  by  your  side,  dearest,  in 
sickness  and  in  suffering  ;  not  upon 
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your  ^at  occupations,  not  amid  your 
majestic  fancies  and  stately  dreams^ 
Melchior,  did  I  ever  dare  to  intrude 
this  lowly  companionship  1  Unwor- 
thy to  understand,  I  have  sat  apart^ 
love,  and  nursed  in  solitude  the 
thought  of  your  greatness — so  proud, 
so  proud,  when  others  spoke  of  vou 
with  praise,  to  whisper  to  myself, '  And 
this  man  loves  me  1*  But  now,  now  when 
pain  and  sickness  have  come  to  you, 
why  not  I  ?  These,  at  least,  I  may 
share  with  you;  whose  more  than  mine 
that  right  —  whose  more  than  mine 
in  evil  and  ill  health,  the  privilege  to 
be  near  you  and  to  console?  And,  O 
Melchior,"  she  said,  '*  in  the  dreadful 
hours  in  which  I  have  been  by  your 
side  and  you  did  not  know  it,  I  have 
grown  so  old — so  old,  and  wiser  too,  I 
think,  and  more  able  to  understand 
you.  And  once,  0  God,  I  feared  that 
I  should  lose  you  1"  She  burst  into 
passionate  tears;  my  own  voice  was 
choked-«I  could  not  answer;  and  we 
both  sobbed  together  like  children. 

When  my  servant,  as  I  afterwards 
learned,  found  me  senseless  in  the  la- 
boratory, he  at  once,  in  his  alarm  and 
surprise,  sent  for  Inkleman,  who  was 
almost  Uie  only  person  in  whose  society 
ho  had  ever  seen  me.  The  old  pro- 
fessor, who  was  not  unlearned  in  the 
healing  art,  immediately  had  me  con- 
veyed to  hb  own  house;  and  there 
Margaret,  her  noble  heart  forgetting 
in  the  knowledge  that  I  was  ill,  per- 
haps dying,  all  other  feeling  but  that 
she  was  a  woman  and  loved,  watched 
and  tended  on  me  night  and  day,  and 
nursed  me  back  to  life,  as  she  had  once 
led  me  back  to  youth. 

O  God  I  that  I  had  then  died — died 
in  some  sweet  dream  of  her,  while  her 
warm  breath  yet  fanned  my  cheek, 
while  her  soft  eyes  watched  my  slum- 
bers, ere  yet  I  had  learned  tq  turn  with 
dread  and  loathing  from  the  lips  I 
loved  I 

Slowly  and  with  pain  I  recovered. 
When  I  did  so,  I  observed  that  a  change 
had  taken  place  in  Margaret.  She 
was  no  longer  a  child.  Her  heart 
seemed  to  have  suddenly  blossomed 
into  womanhood.  So  true  is  it  that  we 
live  by  moments  rather  than  by  years. 
Love  moves  through  time,  as  the  gods 
of  Greece  through  space ;  it  makes  a 
step,  and  ages  have  rolled  away. 

Inkleman  questioned  me  closely  as 
to  the  cause  of  my  sudden  illness,  and 
the  strange  apparatus  which  he  had 
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found  in  the  laboratory.  I  replied 
briefly,  that  in  the  course  of  some  che- 
mical experiments  I  had  accidentally 
inhaled  certain  noxious  gasses^  to 
which  I  attributed  the  attack  that  had 
thus  paralysed  me.  lie  seemed  dis« 
satisfied  with  my  answers,  but  observ- 
ing the  reluctance  with  which  they 
were  given,  he  soon  desisted  from  fur- 
ther  inquiries. 

To  IVIargaret,  under  promise  of  se- 
crecy, I  confided  all  tnat  had  taken 
place ;  but  even  this  confidence  I  afler. 
wards  regretted,  for,  with  a  woman's 
timidity,  she  implored  me  not  to  pro- 
ceed any  further  in  so  dangerous  and, 
as  it  seemed  to  her,  so  unhallowed  an 
experiment. 

I  resisted,  however,  all  entreaties ; 
and  as  soon  as  I  could  return  to  my 
house,  I  set  about  recommencing  the 
operations  there,  which  had  been  so 
suddenly  suspended. 

I  found  the  door  of  the  glass  cham- 
ber still  open,  as  it  had  been  lef^  by 
me  in  my  fidl.  The  vapour  had  long 
since  escaped.  Many  days  elapsed  be- 
fore I  was  able  again  to  bring  my  ex- 
periment to  the  state  in  which  it  had 
been  arrested.  I  now,  however,  worked 
more  calmly,  and  spent  mudi  of  my 
time  with  Margaret. 

When  the  vapour,  which  now  ex- 
haled from  the  bottom  of  the  chamber 
precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  before, 
was  thoroughly  condensed,  I  applied 
the  batteries,  which  I  had  so  construct- 
ed as  to  be  of  an  immense  power.  Afler 
these  had  been  in  action  for  some  days, 
I  observed,  at  night-time,  a  pale  blue 
lustre,  like  that  produced  from  phos- 
phorescence, radiating  out  from  the  de- 
composed matter.  This  apparition  was 
too  wan  and  faint  to  be  visible  in  day- 
light ;  but  in  the  dark  it  burst  forth 
with  a  fitful  pulsation,  now  feeble,  now 
strong,  and  sometimes  so  bright  as  to 
illuminate  the  whole  room. 

I  was  convinced,  that  in  certain 
substances  which  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  organic  matter,  there  is  a 
latent  tendency  and  inclination  in  their 
inorganic  state  to  the  exercise  of  those 
functions  which  they  develop  in  the 
organic,  although  such  development 
may  require  some  special  condition  not 
of  frequent  occurrence.  That  I  was 
able  to  produce  such  a  condition  I  fully 
believed ;  nor  was  I  deceived.  At  the 
^  end  of  five  weeks  the  dewy  globules, 
^  which  the  vapour,  in  condensing,  ha^ 
deposited  on  the  sur&oe  of  the  sub- 


stances from  whioh  it  had  exhaled, 
having  congealed  into  gelatinous  gn- 
nules,  appeared  agitated.    Upon  dose 
observation  I  then  discover,  that 
these  granules  formed  a  minute  system 
of  cells,  which  were  bursting,  and  de- 
livering themselves  of  other  and  yet 
smaller  granules.     In  fact,  an  orgaiue 
action  had  commenced. 

I  now  separated  from  the  mymds 
which  covered  the  surface  one  wngle 
cell,  and  placed  it  under  a  loose  cover- 
ing of  rich  manure,  continuing  to  keep 
the  electric  action  directed  upon  it 
Three  days  afterwards,  two  small  pul- 
pous  leaves,  something  like  those  of  a 
lupin,  pushed  themselves  above  the 
ground.    Day  by  day  their  growth  in- 
creased.     They  were  not,   howeyer, 
green  in  colour,  like  the  leaves  of  other 
plants,  but  of  a  sickly  white  hue,  al- 
most like  dead  flesh.     Within  a  week 
the  little  plant  put  forth  other  leaves, 
and  then  long  nbrous  anns,  more  like 
roots   than  steins,   which   pushed  off 
from  the  parent  shoot,  and  struck  intu 
the  mx)und. 

After  the  second  week  there  ap- 
peared in  the  middle  of  the  plant  a 
small  bulbous  head,  covered  up  with 
long  downy  leaves.  In  time  these 
leaves  expanded  and  fell  off^  and  the 
young  bud  burst  into  flower — a  flower 
of  a  deep  sullen  purple  hue — ^in  shape 
and  colour  something  like  an  anemone, 
but  of  a  thick  and  fleshly  texture. 

I  observed  that  when  I  watered  the 
ground  the  plant  seemed  to  experience 
delight,  for  its  colour  deepened  to  a 
tenrold  brilliancy,  and  seemed  to  barn; 
the  leaves  too,  swelled,  and  the  blossom 
broadened.  This  change,  however, 
never  lasted  longer  than  an  hour. 

I  no  longer  made  a  secret  of  my  dis- 
covery. Like  Alexander,  I  awoke  one 
morning  and  found  myself  famous- 
famous  certainly,  but  universally 
abused. 

The  vocabulary  of  scientific  contempt 
was  exhausted  against  me.  I  was  an 
impostor,  a  charlatan,  a  juggler,  a  shal- 
low coxcomb,  a  deranged  enllinsiast, 
a  humbug,  a  take-in.  The  professors 
of  chemistry  called  me  a  tnfler;  the 
professors  of  logic  called  me  a  twaddler ; 
the  professors  of  philosophy  called  me 
a  dreamer ;  the  professors  of  botany 
called  me  an  ignoramus;  the  profes- 
sors  of  theology  called  me  an  Atheist 

Nevertheless  the  tree  grew.  Strange, 
uncouth,  mis-shapen  as  it  was  —  luilf 
plant,  half  polypus  —  I  loved  it  like  a 
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human  thing.  I  transplanted  it  into 
Toy  garden.  Margaret  would  some, 
times  water  it,  but  I  think  she  was 
half  jealous  of  it ;  and>  indeed^  there 
seemed  to  be  an  unnatural  and  weird 
antipathy  between  the  girl  and  the 
strange  nower — it  drooped  in  her  pre- 
sence, and  shrunk  from  her  touch. 
^  One  evening,  when  we  were  all  sit- 
ting  together  m  the  garden  of  the  pro- 
fessor— myself,  and  Margaret,  and  her 
father — the  old  man  complained  of  cold, 
and  went  within.  The  next  day  he 
sickened  and  took  to  his  bed,  from 
which  he  never  rose  again.  The  con. 
stitution  of  Inkleman  was,  in  fact,  too 
enfeebled  by  age  to  throw  off  this  slight 
attack.  He  grew  weaker  and  weaker, 
and  at  last  died  without  pain. 

In  the  last  hour  we  both  stood  by  his 
side.  He  joined  our  hands  in  silence, 
and  turned  his  face  to  the  wall.  One 
low  sigh  we  heard,  and  in  that  sigh  the 
spirit  of  the  old  man  passed  away.  We 
were  alone  with  the  dead.  In  that 
hour,  and  with  the  icy  sense  of  our  great 
mutual  loss  at  my  heart,  and  in  the 
thought  of  Margaret's  lonely  and  un- 
sheltered youth,  and  the  Knowledge 
that  henceforth  I  was  the  sole  protec- 
tor lefl  to  the  fatherless  child,  the  false 
unnatural  love  which  I  had  borne  to 
my  own  monstrous  creation  fell  sud- 
denly from  me,  and  lefl  behind  no  feel- 
ing but  the  deep,  fathomless,  and  almost 
fatherly  tenderness  which  I  felt  for  the 
poor  girl  who  was  sobbing  on  my  shoul- 
der. And  then  and  there,  in  that  sick 
chamber,  by  the  mute  death-bed,  and 
below  the  light  of  the  dying  lamp,  once 
more  our  solemn  troth  was  plighted. 
And  we  laid  the  old  man  in  the  church- 
yard by  the  river.  And  to  that  grave 
the  students  followed  his  coiBn  at  night, 
by  torchlight,  and  in  silence.  For  he 
had  been  gi'eatly  loved,  and  the  whole 
place  mourned  for  him,  but  chiefly  we. 
And  Margaret  sat  alone,  tearless  and 
speechless  in  her  orphan  weeds,  in  the 
melancholy  house,  in  the  dim  chamber 
were  he  had  lived  and  died.  And, 
noiseless  through  that  silent  room  I 
stole  to  her  side,  and  touched  her  hand, 
and  looked  into  her  face;  and,  seeing 
me,  she  burst  into  tears,  the  first  she 
had  shed  since  she  i/vas  an  orphan. 

''Look  up,  dearest  l"  I  stooped  and 
whispered ;  "  death  at  least  hath  not 
robbed  thee  of  one  heart  that  yet  lives 
only  to  love  thee,  and  whose  highest 
pulses  are  all  thine.  Let  the  loss,  dear 
child,  which  we  both  so  deeply  mourn. 


make  ns  only  cling  nearer  and  closer 
to  each  other,  and  strengthen  in  us  that 
divine  affection  which  even  death  can- 
not darken,  nor  corruption  make  less 
beautiful  I  Are  we  not  all  to  each 
other,  darling?  Margaret,  my  wife, 
look  upl  gazing  in  wese  eyes  thou 
shalt  never  remember  that  thou  art 
fatherless." 

And  so  I  kissed  the  tears  from  her 
poor  pale  cheek,  and  led  her,  weeping 
and  clinging  to  me,  into  the  little  garden 
outside. 

The  soil  twilight  was  deepening 
through  the  tender  stars—the  grass  was 
deep  m  dew — ^the  beetle  boomed  about 
the  air — far  off  the  nightingale  was 
singing  up  the  lawns  —  and  *'  see,"  I 
said,  "darling.  Nature  feels  no  loss. 
Is  it  because  God  is  always  present  to 
her  ?•• 

She  did  not  answer,  but  smiled 
faintly,  and  though  this  smile  was  a 
wan  one,  I  saw  that  the  first  anguish 
of  loss  was  over.  So  we  were  both 
silent;  and,  deepening  far  above 
through  her  solitary  signs,  the  night 
stole  over  us. 

But  X  must  hurry  on  to  those  fearful 
events  which  crowded  the  close  of  that 
evil  history  which  X  am  relating. 

A  distant  female  cousin  was  uie  only 
relative  that  remained  to  Margaret. 
For  her  we  sent  immediately.  She 
came  and  lived  with  the  orphan  till  the 
year  of  mourning  was  over,  after  which 
time  I  was  to  be  married  to  my  be- 
trothed. The  old  house  had  associa- 
tions which  were  now  become  too  pain- 
ful to  us  both.  So  I  hired  another  for 
the  two  women  until  such  time  as  I 
could  prepare,  in  some  distant  land,  a 
fairer  residence  for  our  future  life. 

And  the  grass  grew  green  over  the 
grave  of  the  professor,  and,  save  by 
two  solitary  mourners,  he  was  forgotten 
before  the  year  was  out.  And  the  tree, 
the  weird  tree,  each  year  of  whose 
growth  seemed  marked  by  human  ca- 
lamity, grew  and  spread  in  height  and 
foliage  daily.  And  night  by  night  I 
sat  beneath  its  solemn  shadow,  and 
watched  the  stars  through  its  wild 
branches ;  and,  as  eazing  upwards,  I 
saw  heaven  over  heaven  above  me 
stretching  far  into  the  luminous  infinite, 
there  fell  upon  me  a  crushing  sense  of 
the  impotence  of  that  knowledge  for 
which  my  youth  had  so  feverishly 
yearned,  seemg  that  it  availed  not  to 
rescue  one  human  life  or  save  a  single 
tear. 
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The  day  was  fixed  for  our  nuptials. 
I  Lad  prepared  for  Margaret^  in  a 
golden  climate  of  the  south,  and  below 
a  riper  sun,  anew  home. 

"And  here,"  I  said,  "  by  these  pur- 

Ele  seas,  and  below  these  rosy  skies,  my 
opes  shall  anchor.  Here  I  will  learn 
no  lore  but  what  love  teaches.  What- 
ever knowledge  can  give  me,  I  have 
already  obtained.  Once  I  thought  to 
benefit  my  race  by  dauntless  discove- 
ries, but  I  see  the  world  is  still  the 
same  world  that  imprisoned  Galileo  and 
laughed  at  Hervey.  Deprived  of 
friendship,  love  is  yet  lefl  to  me;  I 
am  content — ^I  will  devote  my  life  to 
Margaret.  Her  child's  heart  is  the 
fairest  book  that  I  can  read,  for  it  is 
new-written  by  God  himself.  The 
future,  at  least,  shall  be  more  sufficient 
than  the  past." 

So,  for  the  last  time,  I  returned  to 
B  ,  to  fetch  my  bride.  And, 
standing,  on  the  evening  before  my 
marriage  morning,  by  the  wizard  tree— . 

"Thing,"  I  said,  "of  the  mistaken 
past,  good-nijght  and  good-bye  I  A 
fairer  future  is  already  dawning  to  me 
in  yon  dark  cast,  lo-morrow  I  shall 
leave  thee  for  ever." 

That  night,  from  restless  thoughts,  I 
fell  toward  momins  into  a  tired  slum- 
ber. And  in  sleep  I  dreamed  a  dream, 
and  the  dream  was  thus :  —  I  thought 
that  I  had  wandered  far  into  the  heart 
of  a  strange  and  beautiful  garden. 
Flowers  of  all  hue  and  trees  of  every 
foliage  blossomed  up  about  my  path. 
Bright  green  hummm^-birds,  crimson 
buttei^ies,  and  all  the  legendary  wing- 
ed things  that  I  had  read  of  in  fairy 
talcs,  floated,  and  flashed,  and  hovered 
in  the  rosy  air.  And,  as  I  paused  to 
breathe  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers, 
and  marvel  at  the  wonder  of  the  place, 
I  heard  the  voice  of  Margaret  calling 
to  me  through  the  dreamy  bowers.  I 
listened,  and  again,  ana  again,  and 
again  the  voice  called  me  by  my  name. 
So  I  followed  the  sound  till  at  last  I 
found  myself  below  a  mighty  tree,  and 
before  me  was  a  form  like  an  angel. 
Kadiant  wings,  that  seemed  to  have 
been  dipt  in  rainbows,  cast  a  warm  and 
glowing  shadow  over  the  lucid  shoulder. 
The  white  feet  hardly  crushed  the  pur- 
ple flowers.  So  graceful,  too,  and  so 
narmonious  in  all  proportion  was  the 
form  beside  nie,  that  it  seemed  to  con- 
tain an  undulous  and  ever.vorying 
motion  hidden  in  rest.  And,  gazing 
at  the  dazzling  apparition,  I  recognised. 


with  eyes  softer  than  stars,  and  smiles 
warmer  than  summer,  the  face  of  Mar- 
garet. Yes ;  the  face  was  her?,  but  a 
glorified  change  seemed  to  have  passed 
over  it.  It  seemed  to  me  to  be  sadb 
as  her  face  would  be,  had  we  met,  not 
on  earth,  but  in  heaven. 

"  Taste,"  she  said,  in  a  voice  of  the 
strangest  melody,  "  taste  of  the  mar- 
vellous fruit  which  grows  upon  tliis 
tree.     For  surely  this  is  that  other 
fairer  growth  wmch  flourished  in  Pa- 
radise long  ago,  and  which  was  guard- 
ed by  the  watchful  cherub  with  the 
flaming  sword,  lest  man  should  eat  and 
live.     But  eat,  you,"  she  said,  "for 
no    warning   angel  forbids  to  plnck 
from   yon  ambrosial    branches    their 

flowing  burthen.  Eat,  and  become  as 
am,  fairer  than  the  children  of  eartk 
whom  we  have  dwelt  among  ^  fair  as 
the  love  we  bear  each  other,  O,  my 
adored !" 

Wondering,  I  looked  upward,  and, 
lo !  I  stood  beneath  a  tree,  in  shape,  in 
foliage,  and  in  flower,  the  counterpart 
of  my  own  created  plant !  The  same, 
but  fairer ;  the  same  in  all,  but  bdeo 
with  a  golden  fruit  that  already  ia- 
toxicatcd  mo  by  its  fragrance.  I 
stretched  my  arm,  plucked  from  the 
boughs  above  a  dazzling  apple,  and 
put  it  to  my  mouth.  No  sooner  did 
it  touch  my  lips  than,  O  wonder,  0 
magic,  O  delight  I  earth  reeled  beneath 
me ;  tenfold  glory  rushed  down  uj)on 
the  air;  tenfold  warmth  come  with 
the  summer  wind  upon  my  cheek; 
music  filled  my  cars,  and  light  my  eves ; 
my  feet  spumed  the  ground  ;  I  fdt 
wings  behind  me ;  I  mounted  in  the 
air,  and,  with  the  lovely  vision  at  mj 
side,  flew  upward,  upward,  upward, 
till,  in  soaring,  I  awoke. 

I  awoke,  and  it  was  morning.  ^  The 
window-pane  was  already  reddening  in 
the  first  flush  of  the  dawninc  east 
The  recollection  of  my  dream,  which 
was  very  vivid,  excited  me  too  much 
for  sleep.  I  arose,  and  unfastened  the 
casement;  and,  wafted  from  breezy 
uplands  and  dewy  rivcr-banks,  the 
fresh  morning  air  fanned  my  check 
and  blew  the  sleep  from  my  eyes. 
Then  I  remembered  that  it  was  mY 
marriage  morning.  I  dressed  myself 
and  descended  into  the  garden.  The 
day  was  fast  gathering  light.  The  dew 
was  deep  on  blossom  aud  bell;  and 
where  I  walked,  the'  fragrance  of  the 
awakening  meadows  seemed  io  Gil  me 
with  health* 
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Instinctively  my  steps  led  me  to  the 
-weird  tree ;  and  then,  for  the  first 
time,  I  perceived  with  astonishment 
that,  hitherto  unobscrved.-.for  the  poor 
plant  had  been  sadly  neglected  of  late 
—perhaps  even  during  the  past  night- 
time,  the  tree  had  burst  into  fruit. 

Gorgeous  golden  globes  were  hang- 
ing on  the  boughs,  like  pomegranates, 
of  a  fiery  red.  As  I  looked  at  them 
wistfully,  my  dream  of  the  past  night 
occurred  to  me,  a  voice  even  seemed 
to  whisper  in  my  cars.  Scarcely 
knowing  what  I  did,  I  extended  ray 
hand  and  plucked  one  of  the  fruit. 
The  tree  shivered  in  branch  and  leaf, 
and  seemed  do  shrink  up.  This  I 
hardly  heeded.  The  apple  was  of  a 
most  delicious  and  aromatic  fragrance, 
and  I  began,  with  great  curiosity,  to 
eat  it.  The  sensations  which  followed 
it  is  difficult  to  explain,  but  I  conceive 
them  to  have  been  similar  to  what  I 
have  heard  described  as  the  effects  of 
o|>ium.  A  serene  and  tranquil  sense  of 
enjoyment,  to  which  everything  about 
me  seemed  to  suggest  new  sources, 
be^n  to  pervade  mv  whole  being,  and, 
as  it  were,  to  fiood  every  nerve  with 
pleasure.  Such,  too,  was  the  happi- 
ness which  I  experienced,  that  I  was 
unable  to  conceive  how  I  could  ever 
have  felt  otherwise ;  it  seemed  to  me^ 
indeed,  that  nothing  could  contain 
sufficient  cause  for  the  most  trivial 
annoyance.  '*For  the  first  time,** 
I  said,  '*  I  breathe  the  breath  of  life  1" 
And,  save  in  an  unwonted  elasticity  of 
movement,  there  was,  in  what  I  felt, 
no  symptom  of  intoxication.  On  the 
contrary,  never  had  I  felt  more  clear- 
headed or  self-possessed.  Not  only 
every  physical  sensation,  but  every 
mental  perception  seemed  expanded  to 
its  fullest  development. 

While  I  thus  stood,  basking  and 
sunning  myself,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
realisation  of  these  new  sensations,  I 
cast  my  grateful  and  wondering  eyes 
upon  the  tree,  and  it  was  not  without 
surprise  that  I  observed  that  the  broken 
stem,  from  which  I  had  just  plucked 
the  fruit,  had  already  swollen,  and 
turned  purple  and  livid,  presenting  an 
appearance  not  unlike  a  tumour  on  a 
human  body ;  and  emerging  from  the 
orifice  of  the  wound,  I  saw  a  small, 
green  insect  crawl  forth,  about  the  size 
of  a  common  fly,  but  snouted  and  pig- 
shaped,  and  covered  with  diminutive 
bristles. 

At  any  other  time  the  first  impres- 


sion which  this  would  have  caused  me 
would  probably  have  been  one  of  dis- 
gust, for,  small  as  the  creature  was. 
It  was  pretematurally  monstrous  in  its 
appearance,  bein^  both  hideous  in  form 
and  loathsome  in  colour.  My  next 
impression  might  have  been  one  of 
scientific  curiosi^ ;  but  now  the  only 
sensation  which  I  felt  was  that  of  great 
amusement,  and  I  laughed  inordinately 
at  the  sight  of  this  diminutive  defer* 
mity. 

X  gathered  more  of  the  firuit,  and 
thrust  it  into  my  bosom.  In  each 
case  the  same  phenomenon  occurred. 
Wherever  an  apple  was  plucked  the 
stem  swelled,  and  turned  a  livid  purple 
hue,  and  forth  came  a  small  green  m- 
sect  of  the  most  loathsome  appearance. 

Not  regarding  this,  I  turned  away 
and  walked  back  to  the  house.  As  X 
reached  the  threshold  the  joybells  be- 
gan to  ring  out  clearly  from  the  dis- 
tant spire,  and  I  found  that  I  had  only 
just  time  to  seek  my  bride,  and  accom- 
pany her  to  the  church. 

I  hardly  dare  go  on ;  but  the  end  is 
nearly  come.  Still  I  think  I  hear  the 
mad  bells  clashing  clamorously  and 
cheerily  as  they  rang  in  my  merry 
marriage  momiuj?.  And  we  were  wed. 
And  I  became  lor  ever  through  life, 
till  death— in  health,  in  sickness,  in 
wealth,  in  want — ^the  sworn  guardian 
of  another  gentler  life  than  mine ;  a 
fair  young  life,  whose  fate  was  given 
to  my  hands. 

Oh,  but  it  was  a  merry  morning, 
that!  And  they  pelted  us  with  flowers 
in  the  porch,  and  flung  them  in  our 
path  as  we  walked  by.  Just  emblems  I 
perishable  blooms,  that  died  before  the 
night  fell,  and  withered  up  like  all  my 
hopes ! 

Far  and  far  into  the  distant,  dreamy 
south  we  went  to  find  our  future  home* 
my  young  wife  and  I.  And  I  breathed 
my  love  upon  her  cheek,  and  folded 
her  to  my  heart,  and  felt  her  light  arm 
tremble  on  my  own. 

And  softly — oh,  so  soflly — from  the 
darkened  hills  rose  up  our  nuptial 
night  I  And  brightly  tbe  stars  light- 
ed their  bridal  torches  for  us.  "  And 
would,"  I  whispered,  creeping  to 
her  side  as  she  gazed  into  the  loving 
and  lustrous  spheres  above,  **  would, 
dearest,  I  were  heaven,  to  gaze  on 
thee  with  all  those  myriad,  myriad 
eyes !" 

Then  I  spoke  to  her  of  my  dream, 
and  told  her  how  that  I  had  eaten  of 
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the  frait  of  the  tree,  and  how  marvel- 
lous were  its  properties.  And  I  show- 
ed her  the  golden  apples,  and  fed  her 
on  their  delirious  juices.  Ilal  ha! 
was  ever  fairer  marriage-feast  than 
that? 

And  I  watched  the  colour  flush  into 
her  cheek,  and  the  light  rise  into  her 
eyes,  and  the  delicious  intoxication 
tremble  through  her  veins.  And  we 
were  so  happy  that  night — so  happy  1 
And  when  sleep  came  at  last,  it  seemed 
so  sweet  and  natural  to  slumber  on  her 
breast,  knowing  that  I  should  wake  to 
look  into  her  eyes.  And  so  I  did  sleep, 
and  I  did  wake,  and  for  ever  the  dream 
was  over  I 

I  awoke ;  but  an  iron  pain  was 
banging  on  my  lids.  My  cheeks  were 
burning,  and  my  lips  were  cracked  and 
swollen,  and  my  breath  was  like  fire, 
and  my  tongue  seemed  bursting  in  my 
mouth. 

With  pain  and  difficulty  I  lifted 
myself  up,  and  looked  around  me,  and 
cold,  cold  and  corpse-like,  in  my  arms 
lay  my  beautiful  young  wife  I  Beau- 
tiful  no  more;  for  the  grey,  ghastly 
morning  fell  full  upon  her  brows,  and 
they  were  white  and  livid,  and  blotched 
all  over  with  loathsome,  loathsome 
purple  spots.  And,  pah  1  from  everv 
ulcerous  wound  were  crawling  forth 
hideous,  green,  mis-shapen,  insect  rep- 
tiles !  Ha  I  ha  I  She  was  not  even  a 
lovely  corpse-^my  bride.  I  had  not 
given  her  beauty  to  the  grave. 

Must  I  go  on  ?  will  you  have 
the  horrible  details  ?  The  lying  poison 
had  done  its  work :  the  frailer,  weaker 
constitution  of  the  two  was  destroyed. 
Mine  survived  —  wracked,  shaken  to 
its  foundations-— a  wreck  for  ever  I 

Margaret  was  dead.  I  lived;  if 
that  be  life  in  which  time  was  stricken 
and  razed  from  my  perception.  I 
know  not  how  many  terrible  days,  or 
weeks,  or  months,  thus  whitened  my 
hair,  and  crushed  me  into  sudden  age. 
But  years  have  passed  since  then — > 
long,  awful  years^-and  still,  as  though 
but  yesterday  she  died,  the  anguish  of 
that  morning  is  fearfully  present  to 
me.  Would  to  God  the  malignant 
fate  which  robbed  me  of  my  bride  and 
my  youth,  had  taken  from  me,  in  the 
same  hour,  my  memory  and  my  mind  I 

Melchior  paused ;  he  was  greatl/ 
agitated ;  and  so  entranced  was  I  by 
the  extraordinary  history  which  he 
had  just  unfolded  to  me,  that  it  was 
BWDjr  moments  before  I  could  find 


Voice  to  falter  out  a  few  barren  and 
silly  common  places,  meant  for  cocstv- 
lation. 

But  no,  he  said,   1   have  anned, 
and  it  is  justly  that  I  suffer.     I  was 
filled  with  evil  arrogance,  in  the  btind 
estimation  of   my   own    jx)wen.     I 
thought,  in  the  pride  and  folly  of  my 
heart,  to  mount  on  knowledge  to  the 
spheres,  and  stand  face  to  lace  with 
liivinity!      Impotent    boaster  that  I 
was!   I  have  found  that  it  is  only 
through  death  and  suffering  that  man 
draws  near  to  God. 

At  first,  and  when  the  agonising 
reidisation  of  all  my  loss  was  somewhat 
deadened,  I  endeavoured,  with  the 
brutal  egotism  that  had  characterised 
my  youth,  to  forget,  in  active  life  and 
amid  crowds,  the  misery  of  the  heart 

I  dwelt  amid  thronged  cities,  and 
wrestled  with  my  fellow  men  for  their 
miserable  prizes :  the  sui^ring  at  my 
heart  lent  me  a  wild  energy.  I  suc- 
ceeded in  all  I  undertook;  I  became 
the  counsellor  of  kings;  I  trod  the 
floors  of  costly  palaces ;  1  learnt  to 
look  into  the  dark  heart  of  states; 
princes  sought  my  favour ;  I  was  re- 
nowned, and — miserable  I 

To  some,  suffering  brings  a  tender 
and  melancholy  sympathy  with  their 
kind ;  it  was  not  so  with  me.  I  i^^^ 
that  the  mystery  of  a  great  sorrow 
hung  about  me,  and  shut  me  from  com- 
munion with  the  lesser  griefs  and  joys 
of  others.  I  knew  that  I  was  disliked 
and  feared,  and  I  scorned  and  crushed 
those  who  made  me  feel  it.  The  bar- 
ren life  which  surrounded  me,  with  its 
noisy  struggle  for  its  puny  and  un- 
worthy objects,  chafed  and  irritated 
me,  I  said,  ''I  will  seek  repose  in 
solitude ;"  so  I  travelled  far,  and  fled 
to  the  desert. 

To  its  antique  sources  I  tracked 
the  course  of  the  mighty  and  myste- 
rious Nile,  till  my  foot  sounded  in  the 
palaces  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  I  saw  the 
great  sand  seas  stretched  around  me* 
Then  the  silence  was  too  awful,  for  I 
felt  myself  fearfully  alone  with  God; 
and  at  night  I  dared  not  eaze  into  the 
vast  heaven  above  me,  knowing  He 
looked  down  on  me  through  the  stars. 
Neither  in  cities  nor  in  solitude  had  I 
yet  learned  the  true  lesson  of  grief.  So 
I  returned  to  Europe,  and,  in  my  wan* 
derings,  halted  among  these  hills. 
Here  I  have  dwelt  for  years ;  and  with 
}rears  have  come  repentance  and  pa- 
tience. 
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I  was  silent,  and  we  walked  on. 

*«  You  have  read,"  said  Melchior,  sud- 
denly, **of  a  Spartan  general,  who, 
on  the  night  that  he  was  wed,  mur- 
dered— innocently  murdered,  if  murder 
be  ever  innocent — ^thc  woman  that  he 
loved ;  and  her  spirit,  they  say, 
haunted  him  through  life.  Think  you 
his  guilt  was  equal  to  my  own  ?  or  his 
suffering  to  be  measured  with  what  I 
have  felt  ?" 

I  could  not  answer. 

**  The  tree,'*  he  resumed,  "  the  evil 
tree  is  withered  up,  and  dead ;  and 
the  evil  desires  that  created  and 
nourished  it  are  at  rest  for  ever. 
And  Margaret  lies  in  yonder  valley 
(for  there  I  caused  her  body  to  be 


brought),  where  daily,  by  her  grave> 
I  may  mourn  and  pray;  and  there, 
too,  dailjr  renew  flowers  fairer  than 
those  which  bloomed  and  perished  on 
pur  bridal  path.  And  if  to  those  that 
have  sinned,  and  in  sorrow  repented, 
the  All'Wise  One,  in  His  infinite 
mercy,  has  vouchsafed  forgiveness^ 
then  is  it  not  in  vain  that  I  have  wept, 
and  prayed,  and  hoped  upon  that  grave. 

''1  tnink  that  the  sands  have  nearly 
run  out,  and  that  my  hour  must  be  at 
hand ;  I  think,  and  hope  so ;  for  I  have 
fulfilled  the  life  of  man.  I  have  loved, 
and  sinned,  and  suffered,  and  repented; 
What  remains  ?  Death.  And  the  rest 
is  there  I"     He  pointed  to  the  skies. 

That  evening  Melchior  died. 


OM  THX  ▲NCIENT  MUSIC  OF  THB  HEBREWS  IN  ORNERALf  AND  THEIR  TEMPLE 
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Wherever  we  open  the  pages  of  the 
Old  Testament,  there  we  find  indi. 
cations  of  the  fondness  with  which  the 
art  of  music  was  cultivated  by  the 
Jews  of  old,  and  the  Bible  not  only 
confirms  the  accounts  of  profane  writ- 
ers respecting  the  splendour  of  their 
public  musical  performances  in  the 
palmy  days  of  the  Jewish  empire,  but 
also  gives  evidence  that  the  peculiar  aj)- 
titude  which  so  many  modem  indivi- 
duals of  the  Hebrew  race  have  dis- 
played in  almost  every  branch  of  the 
musical  art,  is  one  of  the  many  valuable 
qualities  which  they  have  inherited 
from  their  forefathers. 

llie  ancient  Jews  appear,  indeed,  to 
have  been  pre-eminently  a  musical  peo- 
ple. From  tJie  days  of  Jubal,  **  the 
father  of  all  such  as  handle  the  harp 
and  the  organ,"  down  to  the  times  of 
lamentation,  ''when  we  hanged  our 
harps  upon  the  willows,*'  music,  both 
vocal  and  instrumental,  constituted  one 
of  the  chief  sources  of  pleasure  to  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  Israel,  and  the 
fame  of  their  skill  had  gone  abroad 
amongst  the  nations,  so  that  even  their 
Babylonian  captors  required  of  them  a 
song,  "saying:  Sing  us  one  of  the 
songs  of  Zion"  (Fs.  cxxxvii.  3).  It 
appears  from  the  book  of  Job,  which 
is  probably  the  oldest  of  all  sacred 


writings,  that  more  than  three  thou- 
sand years  ago  "the  harp,  and  the 
timbrel,  and  the  sound  of  the  organ  " 
were  constantly  heard  at  the  feasts  of 
the  rich ;  and  in  course  of  time  this 
fondness  fi^r  music  increased  so  immo:* 
derately  as  to  become  a  real  abuse,  and 
call  forth  most  severe  rebukes  from 
the  pious  men  of  God.  At  the  time 
of  Isaiah,  music  was  no  longer  a  source 
of  innocent  pleasure  to  the  Jews,  but 
had  become  tne  handmaid  of  lascivious- 
ness.  *•  The  harp  and  viol,  the  tabret 
and  the  pipe  and  wine  are  in  their 
feasts ;  but  they  regard  not  the  works 
of  the  Lord,*'  exclaims  the  holy  writer 
(Is.  V.  12),  and  a  contemporary  pro- 
phet is  equally  severe  upon  them  **that 
chant  to  the  sounds  of  the  viol,  and 
invent  to  themselves  instruments  of 
music  like  David  *,  that  drink  bowls  of 
wine,  and  anoint  themselves  with  costly 
ointments"  (Amos,  vi.  5,  6).  For  such 
purposes,  however,  the  roysd  singer  had 
not  invented  his  instruments  of  music; 
nor  is  it  a  reproach  to  the  art  of  sound 
itself,  that  m  days  of  old,  as  in  our 
times,  it  has  often  been  pressed  into 
the  service  of  vice  and  lasciviousness. 

Had  music  been  exclusively  a  source 
of  sensual  pleasure  to  the .  Jews,,  it 
would  be  a  matter  of  little  interest— 
exeepti  perhaps,  to  the  nwcal  aati^i 
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quarlaD  —  to  know  how  they  handled 
their  harpSi  or  -what  tunes  they  sang 
over  their  bowls  of  wine.  But  that  art^ 
whose  abuse  and  profanation  excited 
the  anger  of  the  prophets,  had  long 
before  been  sanctified  by  being  devoted 
to  the  service  of  the  Lord,  as  the  au- 
thorised medium  of  praise  and  ado- 
ration; and  though  the  Christian  reader 
care  little  for  the  mirth  and  tabret  of 
the  ancient  debauchees,  he  cannot  help 
taking  a  lively  interest  in  those  songs 
of  Zion  which  sounded  through  the 
vast  spaces  of  the  temple  upon  the  holy 
bill,  and  which  the  sons  of  Juda  re- 
membered with  tears  when  they  sat 
down  by  the  waters  of  Babylon. 

Who  of  us  can  read  the  affectionate 
addresses  of  the  royal  singer  to  his  be- 
loved psaltery  and  pleasant  harp,  with- 
out feeling  a  desire  if  not  to  hear,  at 
least  to  know  somettiing  about  those 
instruments  which  were  his  solace  in 
nights  of  sorrow,  and  in  the  momins 
awoke  with  him  to  ^'praise  the  Lord 
among  the  people  ?"  Or  who  can  listen 
to  the  description  of  that  greatest  of 
all  musical  performances,  during  the 
consecration  of  the  first  temple,  without 
experiencing  a  laudable  fe(iling  of  cu- 
riosity respecting  the  nature  of  that 
music,  at  the  sound  of  which  the 
house  of  the  Lord  was  filled  with  a 
cloud,  "  so  that  the  priests  could  not 
stand  to  minister"? 

The  interest  which  not  only  the  pro- 
fessional musician  or  historian,  but 
ever^  reader  of  the  Scriptures  must 
feel  in  an  art  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  social  and  religious  life  of  the 
oldest  and  most  pecimar  nation  on 
earth,  so  frequently  alluded  to  in  the 
pages  of  the  noly  book,  and  so  fondly 
cherished  by  the  sweetest  of  all  in- 
spired singers,  cannot  fail  to  cause  a 
regret  that  our  means  of  arriving  at  a 
tolerably  accurate  knowledge  of  its 
real  nature  and  condition  are  so  ex- 
ceedingly limited.  Almost  the  onl^ 
reliable  source  of  information  on  this 
Bubject  is  the  Bible  itself,  and  in  this 
book,  so  minute  and  circumstantial  on 
many  other  matters,  no  trace  of  a  mu- 
sical system,  not  even  a  single  musical 
character,  has  been  handed  down  to  us. 
And  even  if  such  had  been  the  case,  it 
would  still  have  been  almost  a  matter 
of  impossibility,  niler  the  lapse  of  more 
than  two  thousand  years,  to  form  a 


correct  idea  of  the  state  of  an  ail 
which  employs  such  an  evaBesoeotme- 
dium  of  expression  as  the  ondnlating 
wave  of  sound.     **  The  nature  of  mu- 
sic, as  of  language,"  says  Herder,* 
*' consists  in  the  modifications  ci  a 
mere  breath  of  air,  which  no  visble 
sign  is  able  to  fix.    For  this  reason 
we  cannot  arrive  at  a  correct  and  com- 
plcte  knowledge  even  of  the  moac  of 
those  nations  whose  musical  charactcn 
and  rules  of  musical  combination  have 
come  down  to  us;   how  much  morc 
difiicult  must  it  be  to  form  a  proper 
conception  of  the  music  of  those  na- 
tions who  have  lefl  us  not  even  these 
dead  means  of  information?" 

It  is  true,  the  difficulties  are  great; 
still,  they  are  not  such  as  to  form  an 
absolute  barrier  to  our  acquiring  any 
knowledge  of  the  music  of  the  andeot 
Hebrews,  nor  have  th<^  deterred  a 
number  of  learned  men  m>m  entering 
upon  an  investigation,  whose  results, 
though  they  may  fall  short  of  our 
wishes,  have  still  been  important 
enough  to  reward  their  labours,  were 
it  only  for  the  light  they  have  thrown 
upon  passages  in  Holy  Writ,  whidi 
otherwise  must  have  remained  altoge* 
ther  unintelligible.  In  order  that  this 
investigation  may  lead  to  a  tolerably 
correct  result,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
investigator  should  not  only  possess  an 
intimate  and  extensive  knowledge 
of  the  Hebrew  and  other  Eastern 
tongues,  and  great  experience  in  eze- 
getical  criticism,  but  he  should  also  be 
well  acquainted  with  the  theory  and 
practice  of  the  musical  art,  and  its 
state  of  cultivation  amongst  other  na- 
tions of  antiquity.  It  is  difficult  to 
find  these  two  qualifications  united  in 
one  and  the  same  individual ;  a  great 
linguist  and  brilliant  expounder  is 
rai^y  versed  in  the  science  of  music, 
whilst  very  few  excellent  theoretical 
and  practical  musicians  can  boast  of 
extensive  philological  knowlod^  or 
excgetical  experience.  This  is  the 
reason  why  so  many  earlier  attempts 
have  proved  fiulures.  The  pious  and 
learned  divine,  who  had  only  the  ipord 
of  the  Bible  for  his  guidance,  was  led 
into  errors  which  a  thorough  musician 
would  have  perceived  at  once,  whilst 
the  mere  musical  inquirer  too  oflen 
hazarded  conjectures  which  laid  bare 
his  utter  ignorance  of  everything  else 
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but  his  professional  art.-  In  more 
recent  times,  however,  this  interesting 
subject  has  engaged  the  attention  of 
individuals  who  were  in  a  position  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  resources  of 
both  classes  of  investigators,  and  the 
result  has  been  a  gradual  diminution 
of  those  great  discrepancies  which  cha- 
racterise all  earlier  attempts  of  clearing 
up  the  darkness. 

Without  professing  to  add  anything 
new,  we  shall  endeavour  to  give  a  cur- 
sive,  and  generally  intelligwle  report 
of  the  results  of  these  investigations  on 
the  nature  of  the  ancient  music  of  tho 
Hebrews,  hoping  that  such  an  account 
will  be  acceptable  to  a  number  of 
readers,  to  whom  other  sources  of  in- 
formation are  inaccessible,  or  who  are 
not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  an- 
cient languages,  or  skilled  in  music,  to 
follow  and  appreciate  the  ar^ments  of 
philological  critics,  or  professional  writ- 
ers  on  musical  history.  We  do  not  think 
it  necessary  or  advisable  to  fill  the 
few  pages  which  we  have  at  our  dispo- 
sal with  quotations,  or  everywhere  cite 
our  authorities.  The  reader  who  wishes 
to  verify  our  statements,  or  obtain  fur. 
ther  information  on  the  subject,  will 
find  at  the  end  of  this  article  a  list  of 
the  principal  works  which  have  been 
consulted. 

Let  us,  before  we  enter  upon  the  ex- 
amination of  the  nature  of  the  ancient 
Hebrew  music,  take  a  hasty  glance  at 
its  historical  development. 

Of  the  precise  time  when  music  was 
invented,  we  have  no  account ;  but  as 
music  and  poetry  are  the  most  imi- 
versa],  so  they  are  undoubtedly  also 
the  oldest  arts ;  and  both  are  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  language,  that 
it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  they 
commenced  with  the  creation  of  man. 
Music,  in  fact,  is  a  necessity  of  man's 
existence.  As  speech  is  the  organic 
medium  given  to  him  to  express  his 
thoughts,  so  the  changing  feelmgs  and 
emotions  of  his  heart  find  an  organic 
means  of  expression  in  the  modula- 
tions of  his  voice ;  man  speaks  because 
be  thinks,  and  sings  because  he  feels. 
This  kind  of  music,  therefore,  in  which 
man  is  ''his  own  instrument,"  must 
have  been  inborn  to  him,  though  years 
may  have  elapsed  before  it  assumed 
tho  character  of  an  independent  art. 
'Instrumental  music  commenced  at  a 
much  later  period,  because  here  no  such 
internal  necessity  existed  as  in  the  case 
of  vocalmusic.  TheBible  names  Jubal, 


the  son  of  Lamech,  as  the  "  father  of 
all  that  handle  the  harp  and  the  or- 
gan''  (fife),  wliich  appears  to  imply 
that  he  was  the  inventor  of  musical 
instruments,  though  some  critics  assert 
that  the  Hebrew  text  refers  to  stringed 
instruments  only.  The  knowledge  both 
of  vocal  and  instrumental  music  must 
have  been  preserved  through  the  Flood ; 
for  we  .find  that,  six  hundred  years 
afler  this  event,  not  only  all  three 
classes  of  instruments  (stringed,  wind, 
and  pulsatile)  were  already  in  use, 
but  tnat  their  employment  in  con- 
nexion with  song  and  dance  on  occa- 
sions of  festivity  was  looked  upon  as 
something  quite  common.  This  ap* 
pears,  not  only  fi'om  the  passage  in  the 
book  of  Job  already  quoted,  but  also 
from  Genesis,  xxxi.  27«  where  Laban 
says  to  Jacob,  **  Wherefore  didst  thou 
fiee  away  secretly,  and  steal  away  from 
me,  and^didst  not  tell  me,  that  I  might 
have  sent  thee  away  with  mirth  and 
with  songs,  with  tabret  and  with 
harp  r 

We  have  no  means  of  ascertaininff 
what  progress  the  children  of  Israu 
made  m  the  art  of  music,  during  their 
sojourn  in  Egypt.  Some  profane 
writers,  indeed,  assert  that  at  the  time 
when  Moses  led  them  back  to  the  land 
of  promise,  their  musical  performances 
were  so  excellent  and  grand,  that  we  can 
form  no  conception  of  them ;  but  this 
assertion  is  wholly  without  foundation. 
In  fact,  if  we  consider  the  general  de- 
gradation and  inertness  of  the  Jewa^ 
which  caused  a  break  of  more  than 
400  years  in  the  history  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, and  when  we  reflect  that  the 
succeeding  times  of  bloody  warfare 
were  little  calculated  to  favour  the 
progress  of  music  or  any  other  art,  we 
cannot  hesitate  to  set  down  the  pane* 
gyrics  of  those  writers  a^  gross  exag- 
gerations. 

At  the  time  of  Moses,  the  music  of 
the  Hebrews  probably  consisted  in  a 
kind  of  chanting  or  recitative  sing- 
ing, without  harmony  or  rhythm,  in 
the  modem  sense  of  the  terms, 
and  accompanied,  as  the  singers 
thought  proper,  mostly  upon  pulsatile, 
but  fllso  sometimes  upon  rude  kinds  of 
wind  and  stringed  instruments.  Of 
the  pulsatile  instruments  —  i.e.,  those 
which  were  beaten  with  the  hand  or  a 
stick — the  timbrel  was,  and  continued 
to  be,  the  favourite  instrument  with 
the  women,  as  appears  firom  Gen.  xv. 
20 ;  Judges,  xi.  34 ;  Fs.  Ixviii.  25,  kc 
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Of  the  other  inBtruments,  then,  in  use 
amongst  the  Hebrews^  we  shall  speak 
further  on. 

£zcept  that  Moses  introduced  the 
use  of  silver  trumpets  on  special  occa- 
sions of  public  worship,  there  is  no  in- 
dication of  his  having  made  music  an 
essential  element  of  Divine  service; 
nor  does  it  appear  to  have  become  such 
until  the  establishment  of  the  prophet- 
schools  by  Samuel.  With  the  estab- 
lishment of  these  schools,  however,  a 
new  era  commenced  in  the  history  of 
the  Hebrew  music,  as  well  as  the  whole 
culture  of  the  Jewish  nation.  In  the 
schools  founded  hy  Samuel,  the  young, 
besides  being  made  acquainted  wiUi 
the  Thora,  and  the  then  existing  pro- 
phetic oracles,  were  also  regularly  in. 
structed  in  the  composition  and  sing, 
ing  of  sacred  songs.  Music  was  made 
an  essential  and  prominent  element  of 
worship,  and  being  carefully  cultivated 
by  priests  and  Levites,  and  greatly 
patronised  by  some  of  the  kings,  made 
rapid  strides  in  advance.  Under  David 
and  Solomon  it  attained  its  highest 
degree  of  excellence  and  splendor. 
David,  who  was  himself  a  great  singer 
and  performer  upon  the  harp,  per- 
fected the  musical  arrangement  of  the 
temple-service;  appointed  4,000  per- 
formerSj  under  288  leaders,  who  were 
to  instruct  them  in  singing  and  play- 
ing upon  harps,  psalteries,  and  cym- 
bius  (1  Kings,  xxvi.},  and  frequently 
took  himself  an  active  part  in  the 
musical  performance.  At  this  time 
the  number  of  instruments  had  also 
much  increased.  Solomon,  a  great 
patron  of  music,  who  "spoke  three 
thousand  proverbs,  and  whose  songs 
were  a  thousand  and  five  *'  (1  Kings,  iv. 
82),  not  only  got  for  his  own  amuse- 
ment "  men  singers  and  women  singers, 
and  the  delights  of  the  sons  of  men  as 
musical  instruments,  and  that  of  all 
sorts"  (Eccl.  ii.  8),  but  also  increased 
the  number  of  performers  in  the  tem- 
ple, and  imparted  to  the  service  a  gran- 
deur and  splendor  such  as  it  bad 
never  before  or  afterwards.  To  the 
players  upon  harps,  psalteries,  and 
cymbals,  he  added  "  an  hundred  and 
twenty  priests  sounding  with  trum- 
pets,"  and  a  great  number  of  other 
performers,  so  that  there  were,  at  the 
consecration  of  the  temple,  eight  thou- 
sand singers  and  twelve  thousand  in<» 


strumentalists— a  number  oompaied  ts 
which,  as  a  German  writer  obeerveSf* 
the  bands  and  choruses  of  our  greatest 
musical  festivals  dwindle  into  nothing- 
ness. 

The  Babylonian  captivity,  and  the 
dispersion  of  the  Jews  arising  out  of 
it,  caused  also  a  decline  of  tneir  na^ 
tional  music.  Ezra  did«  indeed*  re- 
establish the  Mosaic  form  of  wordiip, 
and  with  it  also  the  musical  service; 
but  the  latter  was  only  a  shadow  of  iti 
former  splendor.  The  old  men  wept 
bitterly  on  recollecting  the  ^orioas 
temple- service  of  former  days,  and 
especially  the  festive  sounds  of  the 
instruments.  The  high,  trinmnhant 
strains  and  thundering  clang  ox  the 
trumpets  had  died  away;  In  tneir  stead 
were  neard  the  lamentations  of  Jere- 
miah, accompanied  upon  weeping  lutes 
and  muffled  psaltenes.  Under  the 
reign  of  the  nigh  priest  l^mon,  the 
musical  art  recovered  some  of  its  for- 
mer excellencv,  but  during  the  subse- 
quent times  of  degradation  and  demo- 
ralisation, it  again  sank  lower  than  it 
had  been  before.  Under  Herodi  who 
introduced  foreign  musicians,  it  lost  its 
national  character,  and  wiUi  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  may  be  said  to 
have  ceased  alto^ther ;  for  the  tunes 
which  are  heard  m  modem  synagogues 
are  of  doubtful  origin,  and  cannot  be 
considered  as  authentic  specimens  of 
ancient  Hebrew  music. 

Having  thus  taken  a  cursory  glance 
at  the  history  of  the  national  mnsic  of 
the  Hebrews,  we  now  shall  endeavour 
to  give  to  our  readers  an  idea  of  its 
nature  and  mode  of  performance!  espe- 
cialljr  during  the  palmy  days  of  the 
Jewish  empme  under  David  and  Solo* 
mon. 

1.  TheNatwre  and  CharacteriHic  Fea- 
tures of  the  Muiic  of  the  Hebrews 
in  general. 

In  the  absence  of  all  traces  of  a 
musical  notation  or  any  fragment  of 
written  composition^  the  only  means 
of  arriving  at  a  tolerably  correct  idea 
of  the  nature  and  condition  of  the 
ancient  Hebrew  manner  is  an  exami- 
nation of  the  nature  and  capabilities  of 
the  musical  instruments  employed  by 
the  Jews,  and  some  few  musical  exprei^ 
sions  and  observations  on  music  scat- 
tered through  the  pages  of  the  Old 
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Testament,  and  some  profane  writings 
of  antiquity.  To  give  an  accurate 
description  of  the  musical  instruments 
of  the  Hebrews  is  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty,  and  has  engaged  the  time 
and  labour  of  many  a  learned  antiqua. 
ry.  It  requiresi  above  all,  a  consiaer- 
able  knowledge  of  the  oriental  lan- 
guages and  those  ancient  instruments 
•which  have  been  preserved  amongst 
different  oriental  nations.  Although 
much  of  the  following  is  still  a  matter 
of  conjecture,  yet  it  may  be  considered 
as  a  summary  of  the  most  satisfactory 
results  at  which  the  learning  and  in. 
dustry  of  the  most  distinguished  and 
trustworthy  investigators  have  been 
able  to  arnve. 

According  to  the  assertions  of  the 
Talmudists,  the  ancient  Hebrews  pos. 
sessed  a  greater  number  of  musical 
instruments  than  we  do  even  at  the 
present  time.  In  a  work,  bearing  the 
title  of  "ShilteHaggibborim"  (Tract 
de  Mus.  Heb.),  the  number  of  instru- 
ments known  and  in  use  amongst  the 
Hebrews  at  the  times  of  David  and 
Solomon  is  stated  to  have  been  thirty. 
six.  Of  these,  however,  only  sixteen 
are  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 

These  instruments,  like  those  of  our 
modern  orchestras,  may  be  divided 
into  three  principal  classes — viz., 
stringed,  wind,  and  pulsatile  instru. 
ments. 

A.  Stringed  Instrumbnts  (Negku 
noth) To  this  class  belonged — 

a,  Kinnor  (or  Kirmura,  as  the  LXX, 
spell  it),  the  most  ancient  harp  in  use 
amongst  the  Hebrews.  It  was  either  of 
a  triangtilar  or  quadrangular  form,  the 
latter  being  the  origin^,  and  the  tri. 
angular  species  a  later  invention  of  the 
Levites,  who  preferred  it  on  account 
of  its  greater  lightness.  According  to 
Hieronymus,  it  had  the  shape  of  a 
Greek  delta  (a),  and  was  strung  with 
twenty- four  strings.  Pater  Kircher 
says  that  he  saw  a  representation  of  it 
on  an  old  painting,  according  to  which 
the  strings  were  stretched,  not  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  instru. 
ment,  but  horizontally  from  one  side 
to  the  other.  This,  however,  is  not 
probable;  for  the  LXX.  in  some  places 
translate  ciMcm,  which  they  would  not 
have  done  if  the  instrument  had  been 
so  materially  different  from  the  com. 
mon  Greek  harp.  The  frame  and  body 
of  the  Kinnor  were  made  of  the  wood 
of  the  Indian  Heben  or  Almuggim 
tree  (1  Kings,  x.  12),  a  species  of  pine 


or  fir  tree,  and  usually  embellished 
with  elaborate  carvings.  Josephus 
says  the  Kinnor  had  only  ten  strings  j 
but  in  the  work  Shilte  Haggibhorim, 
it  is  stated  that  it  had  as  many  as 
thirty-two.  When  played  uppn,  th^ 
broad  end  was  held  downwards,  and 
the  strings  were  usually  made  to  sound 
by  means  of  a  pectrum  (a  piece  of  wood 
or  ivory)  being  struck  near  the  lower 
end. 

b,  Asor  {or  Asoor),  a  stringed  instru. 
ment  which  had  the  shape  of  an  oblong 
square,  and  was  mostly  used  by  the 
Levites  in  the  accompaniment  of  the 
choruses.     A  great  diversity  of  opinion 
has  been  expressed  on  the  nature  and 
construction  of  this  instrument.    Some 
have  considered  it  identical  with  the 
common  nabel  or  psaltery,  and  so  the 
Septuaginta  also  translate  it,  but  with 
the    addition   "of  ten  strings."      It 
appears,  however,  from  Ps.  cxiiv.  9, 
that  it  could  not  have  been  the  same 
instrument  as  the  ordinary  psaltery ; 
for  this  reason  others  are  of  opinion 
that  it  was  a  peculiar  kind  of  harp, 
and  quote  Ps.  Icii.  3,  in  their  favour, 
where  the  harp  and  Asor  (instrument 
of  ten  strings)  are  classed  together  in 
opposition  to  the  psaltery.    This,  how- 
ever, is  the  only  passage  in  the  whole 
Bible  where  harp  and  Asor  are  named 
in  coniunction ;    in   all  other  places 
(e,  g,f  Ps.  xxxiii.  2)  the  Asor  and  psalte- 
ry are  named  together  as  distinguished 
from  the  harp.     That  the  Asor  could 
not  be  identical  with  the  ordinary  harp 
appears  from  1  Sam.  x.  5,  and  1  Chron. 
XV.  16  and  28,  where  it  is  mentioned 
amongst  those  instruments  that  could 
be  played  upon  whilst  being  carried 
about,  which  was  not  the  case  with  the 
harps.     For  these  reasons  it  is  most 
probable  that  the  Asor  was  a  peculiar 
species  of  lute  or  psaltery,  larger  than 
the  ordinary  one,  and  strung  with  five 
pairs  of  stnngs,  each  pair  being  tuned 
m  unison.     This  supposition  removes 
the  apparent  great  difference  between 
the  common  lute  of  three  strings  and 
another  of  ten,  whilst  it  also  prevents 
the  Asor  from  being  confounded  with 
the  harp.      The  double  strings  pro- 
ducing a  much   louder    souud  than 
single  ones,  it  is  accountable  why  the 
Asor  was  generally  employed  to  ac- 
company songs  of  a  loud  and  merry 
character,  such  as  would  be  sung  at 
feasts  and  banquets  (see  Isaiah,  v.  12^ 
and  Amos,  vi.  6).     Another  circum- 
stance in  favour  of  this  suppositioii  k 
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Josephii8*s  statement,  that  the  strings 
of  the  Asor  were  touched  or  struck 
near  the  upper  end,  like  those  of  the 
lute,  and  not  near  the  bottom^  like  the 
harp. 

c,  Naibel  (Nehel  or  Nevel),  the  psal- 
tery or  lute.  This  ancient  stringed 
instrument  was  introduced  into  the 
temjple  by  David,  and  soon  became  one 
of  the  most  favourite  accompanying  in- 
struments  of  the  Levites.  It  was 
called  Nebel  (a  bottle),  because^  like 
the  ancient  lute  of  the  Greeks,  it  re- 
sembled in  shape  the  hollow  belly  of  a 
flattened  bottle.  It  was  made  of  wood, 
and  had  usually  three  strings,  which 
were  played  with  the  fingers,  like  those 
of  a  guitar,  each  string  producing  four 
different  notes  by  being  stopped  at  dif- 
ferent places.  There  was  also  aNabel 
often  strings,  which  had  great  resem- 
blance to  the  Asor,  and  was  frequently 
used,  together  with  the  smaller  psaltery 
to  which  it  served  as  a  kind  of  bass 
(1  Chron.  xvi.  5). 

d,  Minnim  (or  ilftmm).— -This  word 
occurs  only  once  in  the  Bible,  viz.,  in 
Fs.  cl.  4,  where  the  English  translators 
have  rendered  it  ''stringed  instru- 
ment." That  it  was  a  stringed  instru- 
ment is,  indeed,  all  we  know  about  it^ 
all  opinions  hazarded  about  its  con- 
struction, and  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  played  upon,  being  conjectures 
supported  by  no  evidence  or  show  of 
reason. 

e,  Michol  (or  Mahol),  another 
stringed  instrument,  of  which  we  know 
little  or  nothing.  Most  writers  on  He- 
brew music  appear,  however,  to  be  of 
opinion  that  it  was  played  with  a  bow 
like  the  old  Viola  da  Uamba  (English 
viol),  as  it  is  represented  on  difierent 
ancient  sculptures  and  wood-carvings. 

B.  Wind  Instruments  (  Ughab)»^^ 
Of  these,  six  dififerent  kinds  are  men- 
tioned, viz.  :— 

a.  Chain  and  Nehabhim,  or  flutes.—. 
It  is  certain  that  the  Chalil  was  a  small 
flute,  similar  in  size  and  shape  to  the 
bvmbyx  of  the  Greek,  or  the  common 
flute  h  bee,  which  is  now  only  seen  in 
the  hands  of  children,  having  been  su- 
perseded in  our  orchestras  by  the  Crer- 
man  flute.  On  the  nature  and  con- 
struction of  the  Nekabhim  the  opinions 
are  divided,  some  supposing  it  to  have 
been  a  larger  species  of  cbatil,  whilst 
others  seem  to  think  that  it  was  intoned 
by  means  of  a  mouthpiece,  consisting 
of  two  vibrating  reeds.  If  the  latter 
opinion  be  correct,  the  instrument  was 


not  a  real  flute,  but  a  kind  of  hoboy  or 
clarionet.  Both  species  of  instro- 
ments  were  made  of  a  peculiar  kind  of 
hollow  cane,  the  best  of  which  jrrew 
near  Orchomenon,  where  flute-makiBg 
constituted  an  important  branch  of 
industry. 

b,  Keren  (or  horns). — These  were 
made  of  the  horns  of  rams  or  oxen,  re- 
sembled  in  shape  and  size  the  old 
cornett,  and  produced  only  two  or 
three  exceedingly  loud  and  penetratiDg 
sounds,  for  which  reason  they  were 
usually  employed  to  announce  the 
commencement  of  the  service, 

c.  Shophar (prTakod)* — IntheEng- 
lish  and  other  versions  this  instrumcDt 
has  frequently  been  confounded  wilii 
the  next  (Chatzotzeroth),  and  called  a 
trumpet  (Exod.  xxix.  10;    Jos.  vi.  5, 
6).    It  was,  however,  not  a  trumpet, 
but  the  most  ancient  kind  of  tronu 
bone;  the  diflerence  between  these  two 
instruments  consisting  in  this,  that  the 
tube  of  the  ancient  trumpet,  as  that  of 
the  one  now  in  use,  was  throughoat 
of  the  same  width,  whilst  the  tube  of 
the  shophar  or  trombone  grew  gra- 
dually wider  towards  the  lower  end. 
This  diflerence  of  shape  caused  a  cor- 
responding diflerence  of  tone,  that  of 
the  trombone  being  grand  and  maj^- 
tic,  whilst  the  sounds  of  the  trumpet 
were  more  shrill  and  piercing.    The 
shophar  was  either  straight  or  bent ; 
both  the  Jews  andEgypUans  generallr 
preferred  the  latter  luiape,  for  whidi 
reason  the  Greek  translators  cidl  it 
kerotine,  or  bent  horn.    The  division 
of  this  instrument  into  two  separate 
parts  is  a  comparatively  modern  in- 
vention. The  ancient  shophar  consisted 
only  of  one  piece ;  and,  therefore,  conld 
produce   only  a  limited  number  o( 
sounds  —  viz.,    one  fundamental  na- 
tural sound  (the  lowest)  and  four  or 
five  harmonies  (octave,  fifth,  third,  and 
minor  seventh).     The  Jews  held  the 
Shophar  in  high  veneration,  and  used 
it  only  on  occasions  of  great  solemnity. 
It  was  to  the  sound  of  this  instrument 
that  God  spoke  the  words  of  the  first 
covenant  on  the  top  of  Mount  SinaL 
At  the  sound  of  tne  trombones  the 
walls  of  Jericho  "  fell  down  flat,"  and 
trombones  are  always  mentioned  as  the 
instruments  that  shall  waken  those  tluit 
sleep  in  their  graves,  and  call  them 
before  the  j  udgment-seat  of  the  Eternal. 
(See  Exod.  xxix.  13;  Joshua, vt.  4,5; 
Lev.   XXV.    9-10;   Ps.  xlvii.  5,  and 
Ixxxi,  4 ;  also  2  Chron.  xv.  14). 
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d,  Chatzotzeroih  (or  Chatzootze^ 
roh). — According  to  the  description  of 
Josepbus^  this  instrument,  which  yrss 
a  real  trampet>  had  a  straight  and  nar- 
row tube,  not  quite  two  feet  long,  with 
a  small  round  mouthpiece  at  one  end, 
and  a  wide  bell  at  the  other.  In  the 
Greek  translation  of  the  LXX.  it  is 
called  salpinxas,  and  Pollux  (lib,  iv. 
cap,  9)  asserts,  that  it  was  made  of 
copper  and  iron.  This,  however,  is 
evidently  an  error,  for  in  Exodus,  xxv, 
36,  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  it  was  to 
be  made  of  "one  piece  of  silver.**  In 
the  temple  service,  trumpets  were  only 
blown  by  priests  of  Aaron's  family,  and 
not  by  Levites. 

e,  Mashrokita  (or  Mastrachita), 
When  it  is  stated  in  our  version  that 
Jubal  **  was  the  father  of  all  such  as 
handle  the  harp  and  the  organ"  it  is 
plain  that  this  cannot  mean  that  he  was 
the  inventor  of  that  most  complicated 
and  wonderful  instrument,  which  fills 
our  modern  temples  with  its  majestic 
sound.  The  Greeks  applied  the  word 
organon  to  all  kinds  of  wind  instru- 
ments ;  and  more  particularly  to  those 
on  which  several  different  sounds  could 
be  produced  simultaneously.  The 
most  simple  kind  of  wind  instrument 
on  which  this  could  be  effected,  was  a 
row  of  tubes  (reeds)  of  different  di- 
mensions, which  were  made  to  sound 
by  an  artificial  current  of  air.  Ac- 
cording to  Aueustinus  and  other  an- 
cient writers,  there  was  an  instrument 
of  this  kind  in  the  temple  as  early  as 
in  t*he  fourth  century  before  Christ, 
and  it  is  possible  that  it  had  been  in 
use  a  considerable  time  before.  This 
instrument  evidently  owed  its  origin 
to  that  most  primitive  of  all  wind  in- 
struments, to  the  sound  of  which  our 
itinerent  athletes  are  still  accustomed 
to  perform  their  feats  of  strength  and 
agility — ^viz.,  the  ordinary  Pandean 
pipes,  which  are  blown  by  the  mouth. 
It  is  easily  to  be  comprehended  how 
the  perfection  of  this  instrument  may 
gradually  have  led  to  the  construction 
of  a  rude  kind  of  organ.  The  plajfin^ 
upon  a  row  of  Pandean  pipes  required 
a  constant  motion  either  of  the  head  or 
hands ;  as  this  must  in  the  end  become 
fatiguing,  it  is  probable  that  some  in- 
ventive  mind,  at  an  early  time,  hit 
upon  the  idea  of  placing  the  pipes  upon 
a  box,  into  whicli  the  wind  was  blown 
through  a  small  tube.  Those  pipes 
which  were  not  to  sound  had  then  to 
be  stopped  with  the  fingers*    As  the 


number  of  pipes  increased,  they  could 
no  longer  be  stopped  by  means  of  the 
fingers  alone,  nor  the  breath  of  man 
produce  a  sufficient  quantity  of  wind  to 
make  them  sound.  Hence  arose  the 
necessity  of  inventing  artificial  contri- 
vances, both  for  the  production  of  a 
greater  quantity  of  wind  and  the  re- 
gulation of  its  admission  to  the  pipes. 
The  one  led  to  the  use  of  bellows,  and 
the  other  to  that  of  slides  and  valves, 
opened  and  closed  by  means  of  levers 
(keys).  This  was  probably  the  utmost 
degree  of  perfection  to  which  the  Jews 
had  brought  their  ]Mashrokita ;  for  those 
improvements  which  led  to  the  con- 
struction of  hydraulic  organs,  are,  by 
common  consent,  ascribed  to  Ktesibus, 
of  Alexandria,  who  lived  about  120 
years  b.c.  Some  writers  have,  indeed, 
expressed  the  opinion,  that  another 
instrument  which  also  stood  in  the 
temple,  and  which  was  called 

/.  Magrepha  (or,  better,  Migrepha), 
was  a  real  hydraulic  organ ;  but  this 
supposition  is  based  on  no  authority. 
AU  we  know  with  certainty  of  this  in- 
strument is,  that  it  was  employed  to 
summon  the  Levites  to  their  place  on 
the  singing  stage.  The  Talmudists 
state,  that  it  stood  in  a  subterranean 
vault  under  the  temple,  and  a  great 
many  fables  are  told  of  the  extraordi- 
nary powerfulness  of  its  tone.  Ac- 
cording to  some  of  the  later  rabbines, 
whose  opinion,  however,  is  not  worth 
much,  the  Magrepha  consisted  of  an 
oblong  box,  ten  yards  long,  the  upper 
side  of  which  had  ten  holes,  in  which 
were  placed  ten  reed  pipes  of  difierent 
dimensions. 

C.  Instruments  of  Percussion.-— 
Of  these  favourite  instruments,  the 
following  four  kinds  were  most  in  use  :— 

a.  Maanim,  which  might  be  trans- 
lated  ball'drum,  consisted  of  a  round 
or  oval  cylinder,  made  either  of  wood 
or  brass.  A  string  or  wire  was 
stretched  across  one  of  the  open  ends, 
from  which  depended  a  number  of  hol- 
low metal  balls,  which  produced  a  kind 
of  jingling  noise  when  the  instrument 
was  shaken  or  struck  with  the  hand. 

b,  Toph  or  Adufe  (timbrel),  a  very 
ancient  pulsatile  instrument,  and,  like 
the  preceding  one,  a  great  favourite 
with  the  Hebrew  women.  It  consisted 
of  a  circular  wooden  frame,  with  a  skin 
or  membrane  stretched  over  one  of  the 
open  ends,  as  on  a  tambourine,  and 
rings  or  small  bells  placed  all  round. 
It  had  a  handle  attached  to  it,  by  which 
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it  was  beld  with  the  kfl  handi  and  al- 
ternately shaken  or  struck  with  the 
right.  The  Jews  received  this  instru- 
ment from  the  Egyptians,  who  ascribed 
to  it  the  power  of  driving  away  the  evil 
spirit,  whom  they  called  Typho  or 
Topho.  From  this  circumstance  it 
probably  derived  its  name. 

c,  Theltselim.  Common  cymbals, 
consisting  of  two  metal  disks,  which 
were  struck  against  each  other. 

d,  Methriloth,  consisted  of  a  frame, 
to  which  were  attached  a  number  of 
bells,  which  were  either  struck  singly 
with  a  mallet,  or  caused  to  sound  si- 
multaneously by  shaking  the  frame. 

Let  us  now  see  what  conjectures  the 
above  description  of  the  instruments, 
mostly  in  use  amongst  the  Hebrews, 
enables  us  to  form  of  the  nature  and 
character  of  their  music.  Here  it  must 
strike  the  reader,  as  an  interesting  cir- 
cumstance,  that  those  instruments  were 
quite  capable  of  forming  a  combination 
fnlly  answering  the  idea  of  our  modern 
orchestra.  There  were  bow  instruments, 
lutes,  small  harps,  and  flutes,  to  per- 
form melodious  passages  upon ;  large 
harps,  and  deep-toned  horns,  to  sus- 
tain the  bass ;  sonorous  trumpets  to 
impart  energy  and  brilliancy  to  the 
music,  and  loud-sounding  instruments 
of  percussion  to  mark  the  rhythm.  It 
is,  however,  a  different  and  more  dif- 
ficult question,  whether  the  Hebrews 
did,  indeed,  employ  their  instruments 
In  the  way  in  which  we  combine  them 
in  our  orchestra,  so  as  to  produce  that 
variety  of  expression  which  the  difie- 
rence  of  tone  and  character  impart  to 
our  modern  instrumental  music.  Se- 
veral important  circumstances  appear 
to  make  such  a  supposition  improbable. 

In  the  first  place,  the  instruments  of 
the  Hebrews,  although  possessing  all 
the  characteristic  features  of  those 
which  we  employ,  were  almost  all  still 
80  imperfect  in  their  construction,  and 
so  limited  in  their  capabilities,  as  to 
make  the  execution  of  extensive  me- 
lodious strains,  or  interesting  harmo- 
nious accompaniments,  a  matter  of  im- 
possibility. Of  most  of  those  instru- 
ments, counterparts  are  still  existing, 
and  in  use  amongst  oriental  nations; 
but,  although  it  may  be  reasonably 
supposed  that  they  have  undergone 
at  least  some  improvement  since  the 
time  of  David  and  Solomon,  still  the 
descriptions  we  have  of  them  show 
that  they  are  altogether  unfit  for  the 
production  of  extensive  and  connected 


melodious  strain,  or  any  liunumioat 
accompaniment  in  the  modem  sense  oC 
the  word. 

In  the  seoond  plaoe*  it  appean  firom 
different  passages  in  the  Bible,  and  the 
superscriptions  of  several  psalms,  that 
the  Hebrews  were  guided  in  their  em- 
ployment of  different  kinds  of  instm- 
ments,  not  so  much  by  a  consideraUoa 
of  the  combined  effect  which  mi^t 
arise  from  their  simultaneous  employ- 
ment, as  rather  by  a  consideration  of 
the  individual  character  of  the  iustro. 
ments  employed,  some  of  which  seemed 
to  them  more  suitable  for  this  kind  of 
music,  and  others  for  that ;  whilst  all 
were  made  subservient  to  the  singing, 
which  formed  the  chief  and  predomi. 
nant  part  of  all  their  music,  and  which 
the  instruments  were  merely  intended 
to  support  or  relieve.  It  may  be  rea- 
sonably supposed,  that  where  only  one 
chiss  of  instruments  is  mentioned  in  the 
superscription  of  a  psalm  (e.  ^.,  *<  upon 
Nchiloth,"  "on  Neginoth,"  &c)  it 
was  intended,  that  this  psalm  should  be 
accompanied  upon  no  other.  Of  a 
real  orcA<7«(rtt^ accompaniment,  in  which 
different  instruments  were  employed, 
with  a  view  to  their  combined  e&ct, 
no  trace  is  to  be  found  anywhere. 
When  several  kinds  of  instrumenta  are 
mentioned  as  being  used  simultane- 
ously, we  always  find  that  they  belong 
to  the  same  class,  with  the  exception 
of  the  pulsatile  instruments,  of  which 
one  or  the  other  appears  to  have  been 
employed  in  every  musical  performance. 

Of  the  internal  character  of  the  an- 
cient    Hebrew   music  we  know,    in- 
deed, very  little.    We  sometimes  meet 
with  this  superscription  —  '*  A  Psalm 
upon  Alamoth  and  Sheminith,"  which, 
as  we  shall  see  further  on,  has  refe- 
rence to  two  different  classes  of  voices. 
This  leads  to  the  question  —  Was  real 
harmonious  part-sttiging  known  to,  or 
practised  by,  the  Jews  f   Certainly  not. 
Phe  «•  virgin  (or  boy's)  part,'*  which  is 
indicated  by  the  word  AUmotb,  and 
which  is  identical  with  what  we  call 
soprano,  or  canto,   was  accompanied 
by  the  men,  sinking  the  same  melody 
an  octave  lower  (upon  Sheminith),  and 
to  this  kind  of  accompaniment  the  in- 
struments,  probably,  were  confined  also, 
perhaps  with  the  occasional  intermix- 
ture of  a  fiflh  or  a  fourth.    The  inter- 
vals of  the  third  and  sixth  were  not  yet 
known,  far  less  that  of  a  minor  seventh. 
As  to  the  melodies,  it  is  almost  certain 
that  they  were  based  exduaively  upon 
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the  diatonic  scale ;  for  the  enharmonic 
scale  is  an  invention  of  much  later 
times ;  whilst  the  chromatic  scale,  whose 
age  ma^>  perhaps,  reach  to  the  times 
oi  David,  was  prohibited  by  the  Lace- 
demonianSy  amongst  whom  it  was  in- 
vented, soon  afler  it  had  come  into 
use. 

In  order  to  remove  one  of  the  chief 
obstacles  which  prevent  us  from  ar- 
riving at  a  more  certain  and  definite 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  ancient 
Hebrew  music — viz.,  the  absolute  want 
of  every  trace  of  a  musical  notation, 
it  has  been  supposed  that  the  accents 
of  the  written  Hebrew  language  served, 
at  the  same  time,  as  musical  charac- 
ters or  notes.  Thus,  it  is  stated  in 
the  above-mentioned  work,  Shilte  Hag* 
gibborim,  that  "these  accents  were 
inuch  more  convenient  for  the  nota- 
tion  of  artificial  song  than  even  Guide's 
system  of  solmisative,  inasmuch  as  a 
single  Hebrew  accent  indicated  a  whole 
tnusical  phrase.*' 

If  this  was  really  the  case,  it  would 
be  a  proof  rather  of  the  imperfection, 
than  the  perfection,  of  the  ancient  He- 
brew music ;  for  it  must  be  evident, 
that  a  language  which  can  be  repre- 
sented by  hieroglyphics,  to  which  such 
a  musical  notation  might  be  compared, 
cannot  have  arrived  at  such  a  state  of 
perfection  and  richness,  as  another 
which  requires  a  special  character  (let- 
ter) for  every  articulate  sound.  It  is, 
moreover,  a  question  still  to  be  decided, 
whether  the  Hebrew  accents  now  in 
use  are  not  an  invention  of  later  times. 
Many  respectable  philologists  doubt 
that  the  ancient  Hebrews  employed 
any  accents  at  all,  and  Nathan  {Hist, 
of  Music)  distinctly  asserts,  that  the 
latter  were  introduced  as  late  as  the 
fifth  century  afler  Christ,  by  a  certain 
Rabbi,  Aaron  Ben  Asher.  However 
this  may  be,  we  here  give  a  list  of  those 
accents  which  have  been  considered  as 
serving  in  the  stead  of  special  musical 
characters.  There  are  eighteen  of 
ihem,  the  signs  of  which  are  to  be 
found  in  every  Hebrew  grammar,  and 


which  are  distinguished  by  the  follow- 
ing names  :— 1,  Silluk,  with  the  Soph- 
Paruk  ;  2,  Merca  Mapachatus,  which 
has  a  high  and  low  sound,  difiering  at 
least  a  semitone ;  3,  Atnach ;  4,  Bbhia 
Gereshatur,  which  has  two  acute 
sounds ;  5,  Psik  Shalsheleb  ;  6,  Sarha 
Postpositions:  1,  Tiphcha,  the  fore- 
most ;  8,  Puser ;  9,  Psik  Kadmatum ; 
10,  Psik  Mapachatum  ;  11,  Merka ; 
12,  the  lower  Munach ;  13,  the  upper 
Munach ;  \4,  Mabach  ;  15,  Kaama  ; 
16,  Tipcha  Tonicus ;  17,  Jerach;  18, 
Sarha  (the  "  fellow-servant "). 

In  the  Musurgia  Universalis  of  the 
learned,  but  credulous.  Father  Kircher, 
explanations  are  given  of  the  manner 
in  which  this  supposed  musical  nota- 
tion of  the  Hebrews  is  to  be  deciphered; 
but  up  to  this  day,  no  Jew  has  been 
able  to  sing  a  psalm  according  to  Kir- 
cher's  directions ;  and  almost  all  deeper 
thinkers  on  this  subject  are  agreed,  that 
if  those  accents  really  had  a  musical 
signification,  it  was  not  to  indicate  the 
exact  pitch  and  duration  of  sounds,  but 
merely  to  facilitate  an  expressive  and 
harmonious  declamation,  for  which 
purpose,  in  modern  languages  also, 
accents  and  other  characters  are  fre- 
quently employed.  Only  one  writer 
goes  still  further  than  Father  Kircher ; 
this  is  the  French  historian,  Pierre 
Bonnet,  who  asserts,  that  the  ancient 
Hebrews  actually  used  a  special  kind 
of  musical  characters  resemoling  those 
which  we  employ.  He  states  this  on 
the  authority  of  a  certain  Abbe  Fleury, 
who  told  him  that  he  had  himself  seen 
ancient  Hebrew  manuscripts  contain- 
ing fragments  of  melodies  noted  in  such 
characters,  and  possessing  considera- 
ble musical  merit.  It  is  only  too  pro- 
bable that  the  Abbe  made  a  great  mis- 
take  as  to  the  age  of  those  manuscripts 
he  spoke  of;  or,  like  Father  Kircher, 
allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  by 
some  enthusiastic  rabbi,  whose  ex- 
aggerated ideas  of  the  incomparable 
beauty  and  perfection  of  the  music  of 
then*  forefathers,  no  argument  is  able 
to  moderate. 
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Georce  Yilliers,  the  first  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  was  born  on  the  28th  of 
August,  1592.  His  mother,  a  person 
of  great  ability  and  knowledge  of  the 
world,  afforded  him  the  first  rudiments 
of  education.  He  was  afterwards  sent 
to  school  till  he  was  thirteen  years  of 
age.  At  this  period  his  attention  was 
chiefly  directed  to  music  and  the 
French  language.  At  eighteen  he  was 
sent  to  France,  but  displayed  little 
ability,  and  even  less  desire  for  im. 
provement.  On  his  return  he  again 
was  domesticated  with  his  momer. 
She  probably  never  omitted  the  incuU 
cation  of  those  lessons  of  worldly  pru- 
dence in  which  his  exti'aordinary  and 
rapid  elevation  may  have  had  their 
chief  origin.  He  himself  soon  per- 
ceived that  his  future  advancement 
was  more  likely  to  be  obtained  by  the 
grace  and  beauty  of  his'person  than  the 
cultivation  of  his  mind.  For  this  rea« 
son  it  has  been  quaintly  said  of  him, 
**  He  did  not  admct  himself  to  morose 
and  sullen  bookishncss,  but  his  chief 
exercises  were  dancing,  fencing,  and 
vaulting."*  He  was  early  brought 
imder  the  notice  of  James  I.,  at  a  the- 
atrical exhibition  at  Apthorpe,  near 
Cambridge.  The  King  was  perfectly 
fascinated  by  him,  and  instructed  his 
friend.  Sir  John  Graham,  to  adopt  se- 
veral plans  to  render  as  attractive  as 
Eossible  the  graces  with  which  nature 
ad  endowed  him.  It  has  been  ob- 
served, *'  that  no  reason  for  the  King's 
choice  appeared,  but  handsomeness; 
for  the  love  the  King  showed  was 
as  amorously  conveyed  as  if  he  had 
mistaken  the  sex  and  thought  him  a 
lady. " t  Indeed  all  authorities  written 
at  the  time,  and  subsequently,  agree, 
that  to  his  personal  beauty  alone  he 
was  indebted  for  the  impression  he 
made  upon  the  Eling,  and  which  ulti- 
mately, but  with  ^reat  rapidity^  led  to 
the  surprising  position  he  was  permit- 
ted to  attain.! 

The  Queen  had  perceived  the  fa- 
vourable impression  that  Buckingham 


had  made  upon  the  King.  She  well 
knew  that,  under  any  circnmstancesi 
his  mind  and  habitis  required  a  cloce 
connexion  with  some  favoured  subject. 
She  had  long  disliked  the  Earl  of  So. 
merset,  who  had  hitberUr  swayed  the 
monarch's  acts.  Under  the  guidance 
of  Archbishop  Abbot,  she  adopted  the 
means  that  were  deemed  necessary 
to  supply  the  place  of  one  favourite  by 
the  attractions  of  another.  No  repr^ 
sentation  of  the  power  that  Bucking* 
ham  rapidly  exercised  over  the  Kingi 
could  sufficiently  display  the  de- 
basing acts  which  one  party  prac- 
tised, or  the  humiliating  childisuness 
of  liie  other.  The  correspondence 
that  passed  between  them  can  alone 
reveal  the  prostration  of  position  and 
mind  to  which  James  humbled  himself. 
And  except  for  the  indulgence  of  the 
most  debasing  propensities,  it  b  hard 
to  understand  that  any  mind,  however 
mean,  could  grovel  so  low  as  Bucking- 
ham to  attain  advancement,  even  the 
highest  which  kings  could  profligately 
bestow. 

This  correspondence  is  full  of  the 
most  obscene  language;  and  surely 
there  cannot  be  conceived  any  inocm- 
sistency  more  disgusting  than  between 
such  compositions  and  those  devotional 
tracts  winch  the  King  published  ioT 
national  edification — indeed  for  the 
improvement  of  Europe,  for,  by  the 
oraer  of  James,  they  were  translated 
into  Latin  and  French.  We  cannot 
defile  these  pages  with  any  extracts. 

Dr.  Welwood  has  well  described 
these  letters.  He  says,  the  King,  for 
the  most  part»  called  Buckingham  bi^ 
**  dear  child  and  gossip,"  andhis  <<dear 
child  and  gossip  Steiny,"  and  subscnb* 
ing  himself  his  ''dear  dad  and  gossip ;'' 
sometimes  his  ''  dear  dad  and  Stuart :" 
and  once,  when  he  sends  him  partridges, 
his  ''dear  dad  and  purveyor;'*  and 
when  Buckingham  replies,  the  termi- 
nation of  his  letter  is,  "Your  Majesty's 
most  humble  slave  and  dog,  Steiny." 
In  one  of  James's  letters  he  tells  the 


«  Sir  A.  Wotton*8  Court  of  James  I. 

{Osborne's  Memoira  of  James  I.  p.  534. 
Birches  View  of  tho  Negotiations,  p.  884  \  an4  Clarendon's  Hiat.  vol.  i.  pp.  9, 10. 
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favourite  that  he  wears  Stelny 's  picture 
under  his  waistcoat,  next  his  heart; 
and  in  another  he  bids  him«  his  only 
sweet  and  dear  child,  hasten  to  him 
that  nighty  that  his  white  teeth  might 
shine  upon  him.  It  may  not  be  use&ss 
to  copy  one  entire  letter.  It  is  as 
curious  as  melancholy  to  read  it  :•« 

"  Mt  ONI.T  8WEBT  AND  DEAR  ChTLD, — 

Blessing,  blessing,  blessing  on  thy  heart's 
roots,  and  all  thine,  this  Thursday  morning. 
Here  is  great  store  of  game,  as  they  say,  par- 
tridges and  stoncoleors  :  I  know  who  shall 
get  their  part  of  them ;  and  here  is  the 
finest  company  of  young  hounds  that  ever 
was  seen.  God  bless  the  sweet  master  of 
my  harriers,  that  made  them  to  be  so  well 
kept  all  summer — I  mean  Tom  Badger.  I 
assure  myself  thou  wilt  punctimlly  observe 
the  dyet  and  journey,  I  set  thee  down  in 
my  firet  letter  from  Theobald's.  God  bless 
thee,  and  my  sweet  Kate,  and  Mall,  to  the 
comfort  of  thy 

"  Dear  Dad, 

"Jakes  R. 
"  P.S. — Let  my  last  compliment  settle  to 
thy  heart,  till  we  have  a  sweet  and  com- 
fortable meeting,  which  God  send,  and  give 
thee  grace  to  bid  the  drogues  adieu  this 
day." 

To  show  the  awful  mixture  of  reli- 
gion and  corrupt  sentimentality  that 
prevailed  in  the  mind  of  James,  it  is 
well  to  mention  the  origin  of  the  name 
of  Steiny,  which  he  gave  to  Bucking-- 
ham.  It  was  on  account  of  his  per- 
sonal attractions.  Steiny  was  the  di- 
minutive of  St.  Stephen,  who  is  always 
painted  with  a  ^lory  about  his  face. 
And  the  authority  or  the  foundation 
of  this  designation  has  been  assigned 
to  be  derived  from  Acts,  vi.  15,  where 
it  is  said  of  St.  Stephen — **  All  that 
sat  in  the  council,  looking  steadfastly 
on  him,  saw  his  face,  as  it  had  been 
the  face  of  an  angel." 

Buckingham,  though  deficient  in 
ability  and  knowledge,  had  the  good 
fortune  to  have  a  mother  who  abound, 
ed  in  both.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  And  the  celebrated 
Gondamor,  the  Jesuit,  who  managed 
the  afiairs  of  Spain  in  England,  re- 
counted to  his  government  the  posi- 
tion of  his  Church  in  the  country  in 
which  he  was  resident,  with  his  usual 
pointed  and  witty  observations.  In 
observing  upon  the  court  and  ho- 
mage paid  to  Buckingham's  mother, 
on  account  of  her  influence  on  the  son. 


he  says — *'  There  never  was  more  hope 
of  England's  conversion  to  Kome  than 
now,  for  there  are  more  prayers  of- 
fered here  to  the  mother  than  to  the 
son." 

His  titles  multiplied  so  rapidly  upon 
him,  that  he  must  have  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  remember  the  last.  It  may 
amuse,  or  even  instruct  our  readers  to 
repeat  them.  The  Bight  High  and 
Right  Mighty  Prince  George  Villiers, 
Duke,  Marquis  and  Earl  of  Bucking, 
ham,  Eai'l  of  Coventry,  Viscount  VS- 
liers.  Baron  of  Wadden,  Lord  High 
Admiral  of  England,  Ireland,  and  the 
Principality  of  Wales ;  Governor  of  all 
the  Castles  and  Seaports,  and  of  the 
Royal  Navy;  Master  of  the  Horse  to  his 
Majesty ;  Lord  Warden,  Chancellor, 
and  Admiral  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  and 
the  Members  thereof;  Constable  to  the 
Castle  of  Dover;  Justice  in  the  Eyre 
of  all  His  Majesty's  Forces,  Parks, 
and  Chaces  on  this  side  of  the  River 
Trent ;  Constable  of  the  Royal  Castle 
of  Windsor,  Gentleman  of  the  King's 
Bedchamber ;  Counsellor  of  Estate  of 
the  Kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland ;  Knight  of  the  Most  Noble 
Order  of  (he  Garter ;  Lord  President 
of  the  Council  of  War ;  Chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge;  Steward 
of  the  City  and  College  of  Westmin- 
ster, and  Lord  General  of  His  Ma- 
jesty's Force  in  the  Isle  of  Rhee. 

His  various  titles,  to  that  of  Marquis, 
and  many  of  his  other  honours,  were 
conferred  upon  him  between  the  age 
of  twenty-four  and  twenty-six,  and  all 
were  given  and  taken  in  the  space  of 
twelve  years.  He  was  given,  besides 
the  salaries  of  his  numerous  places,  one 
thousand  a-year  from  the  Court  of 
Wards,  a  great  manor  in  Buckingham- 
shire, which  had  belonged  to  Lord 
Grey,  attainted  of  hi^h  treason  along 
with  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  To  support 
the  vast  expenses  attendant  upon  his 
elevation,  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
nobility  were  removed  from  their  high 
places,  as  the  Earl  of  Nottini^ham  and 
the  Earl  of  Worcester.  Sir  Henry 
Wotton  well  describes  these  honours 
thus  i-^"  Here  I  must  breathe  a  while, 
to  satisfy  some  that,  perhaps,  might 
otherwise  wonder  at  such  an  accumu- 
lation  of  benefits,  like  a  kind  of  em- 
broidering of  one  favour  upon  ano- 
ther" 


*  Sir  H.  Wotton*s  life  and  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.    BeliquiaB  Wottonians, 
p.  211.  1685. 
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The  King  procured  him  the  daugh- 
ter and  heiress  of  the  Earl  of  Rutland 
in  marriage.  But  even  this  great  dis. 
tinction  he  did  not  become  possessed 
of,  till  he  had  stained  the  reputation  of 
that  high  family.  The  old  earl,  her 
father,  compelled  Buckingham  to  re- 
spect what  he  knew  not  how  to  prize. 
He  told  him,  if  he  did  not  marry  his 
daughter,  and  repair  her  honour,  that  no 
greatness  should  protect  him  iVom  his 
justice.  The  celebrated  Archbishop 
Williams  was  chiefly  instrumental,  not 
only  in  bringing  this  match  to  comple- 
tion, but  converted  Lady  Catherine 
Manners  to  the  Church  of  England. 
Bishop  Hacket,  in  his  quaint  language, 
says,  "  that  Williams  told  him  that 
this  negotiation  of  this  match  was  the 
last  keystone  that  made  the  arch  in  his 
preferment!"*  But  lest  the  lady  should 
again  become  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  Dr.  WiUiamS)  by  order  of 
the  King,  *'  drew  up  the  Elements  of 
Orthodox  Reli^on,"  and  twenty  copies 
only  were  printed,  with  no  name,  out 
only  *'  by  an  old  prebend  of  Windsor.'* 
Williams  sent  one  of  these  copies  to 
Buckingham,  with  a  letter,  which  is  still 
preserved.  Afler  describing  the  dif- 
rerent  parts  and  objects  of  the  work, 
Williams  says,  in  language  common  in 
those  days — •*  Of  the  rest,  I  received 
my  best  grounds  from  his  Majesty,  and 
tuch  fft,  I  protest  faithfully,  I  never 
oould  read  tne  like  in  any  author,  for 
my  own  satisfaction."! 

It  may  not  be  here  uninteresting  to 
give  some  account  of  another  conver- 
sion,  in  which  Buckingham  was  deeply 
concerned.  It  was  not  a  conversion 
from  the  Church  of  Rome^  but  to  it. 
His  mother  was  the  convert.  It  was 
by  Bishop  Williams's  advice  that  public 
means  were  resorted  to,  in  the  attempt 
to  recall  the  Duchess  of  Buckingham 
to  the  right  path.  He  feared  that  bis 
own  patron,  the  Duke,  and  even  the 
King,  might  deeply  suffer ;  and  there- 
fore he  advised  a  public  discussion  on 
the  question  at  issue.  Usher,  the 
Jesuit,  was  the  lady's  champion,  and 
White,  the  Dean  ot  Carlisle,  but  espe- 
cially Laud,  afterwards  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  Bishop  Williams. 
The  whole  of  this  discussion  is  well 
known,  and  has  been  oflen  reprinted, 
but  never  by  the  Roman    Catholic 


Church,  but  alwavsby  members  of  tbe 
Church  of  England.  I  el,  at  the  time, 
no  impression  was  made  upon  the  mo- 
ther of  Buckingham ;  she  remain^  s 
convert  to  the  Church  of  her  adoptioo. 

It  was  not  only  by  titles  and  cstotes, 
by  power  and  place,  that  the  King 
pandered  to  the  ambition,  and  pride, 
and    passions   of  his    favourite;  be 
sought,  in  the  most  ignominious  man. 
ner,  to  gratify  all  his  vicious  propen- 
sities; he  did  so  on  many  occasional 
by  being   personally  instrumental  in 
enabling  him  to  gratify  them ;  nay,  be 
even  suggested  the  mode  of  accom- 
plishing  tne  most  abandoned  schemes, 
and  was  the  minister  in  securing  tbeir 
success.     Sir  Edward  Peyton t  states 
more  instances  than  one,  in  which  the 
King  carried  Buckingham  to  the  bouaea 
of  the  noblest  of  England's  peers,  and 
facilitated  the  corruption  of  beautiful 
women.     On  one  occasion,  the  sons  of 
Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  conveyed  a  lady 
out  of  the  window,  into  a  private  cbam- 
ber,  over  the  roof  of  tne  house,  to 
escape  the  conspiracy  that  had  been 
planned  by  the  monarch  and  the  peer 
for  the  invasion  of  the  lady's  honour 

So  favoured  by  a  weak  and  wick^ 
king  with  the  possession  of  unboundca 
power,  his  riches,  and  thereby  tbe 
means  of  indulgence,  were  increased 
to  an  unlimited  degree.  He  now  lived 
in  greater  pomp  than  any  nobleman 
of  his  time.  He  used  always  to  ap- 
pear with  ^ix  horses  to  his  carrisgej 
which  so  exasperated  Henry  Esrl 
of  Northumberland,  that  he  drove 
through  the  city  of  London  with  eigbt, 
to  the  wonder  and  amusement  of  tbe 
people. 

Buckingham  now  introduced  the 
practice  of  being  carried  on  men* 
shoulders.  This  so  shocked  the  peo- 
ple, that  he  was  hooted  in  the  streets ; 
yet,  like  other  vices  or  silly  habit*, 
so  corrupting  is  evil  example,  that  soon 
the  displeasure  ceased  to  be  manifestedi 
so  common  had  the  practice  become. 

There  is  an  amusing  description 
given  in  an  old  chronicle  of  these  tiioe^ 
of  the  sumptuousness  and  extravaeance 
of  his  dress,  which  was  beyond  all  pi^- 
cedent  or  example  :^— 

^  It  was  common  with  him,  at  any  ordfaiafy 
dancing,  to  have  his  dothea  trimmed  wltb 


life  Of  ▲rehbiflbop  WUUams,  |k  48.  f  Backet's  Life  of  Wiiliami,  ]k  4«. 
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great  diamond  bnttons,  and  to  have  diamond 
hat-bands,  cockades,  and  ear-rings  to  be 
yoked  with  great  and  manifold  knota  of 
pearl — in  short,  to  be  manacled,  fettered,  and 
imprisoned  in  jewels ;  insomuch  that,  at  his 
going  once  to  PMfis,  in  16*26.  he  bad  twenty- 
•even  suits  of  clothes,  made  the  richest  that 
•mbroidory,  hioe,  silk,  velvet,  gold,  and 
gems  could  contribute,  one  of  which  was  a 
white  uncut  velvet,  set  all  over,  both  suit  and 
cloak,  with  diamonds  valued  at  fourscore 
thousand  pounds,  besides  a  great  feather 
stuck  all  over  with  diamonds,  as  were  also 
his  sword,  girdle,  hat-band,  and  spurs."* 

We  shall  gather  up  into  the  shortest 
Apace  we  are  able,  the  character  of  this 
wanton  favourite  of  fortune,  and  com- 
ment in  general  terms  upon  it,  rather 
than  attempt  any  accurate  history  of 
his  life,  unsuitable  alike  to  this  publi- 
cation, and  the  design  we  have  in  view 
in  writing  this  sketcn. 

The    Duke   of  Buckingham,   thus 
raised  suddenly  to  the  highest  dignities 
in  the  state,  bad  neither  abilities  to 
sustain  him  in  bis  giddy  exaltation, 
nor  prudence  to  conceal  his  want  of 
them.     lie  loved  and  hated  with  reck- 
less inconsistency.     The  friends  whom 
he  honoured  with  attachment  to-day, 
ho  persecuted  with  fierce  antipathy  to- 
morrow; nay,  even  the  homage  which 
is  the  inheritance  of  genius,  he  scrupled 
not  to  discard  or  disown,  if  tlie  degra- 
dation of  its  possessor  could  facilitate 
the  indulgence  of  his  extravagant  ca- 
price, retard  for  a  due  season  his  own 
disgrace,  or  hide  his  shame  from  pub- 
lic condemnation.     AVhether  it  were 
the  illustrious  Bacon,  whom  his  own 
genius  and  learning,  withont  his  pa- 
tron's magic  influence,  could  not,    in 
that  age,  have  elevated  to  bo  Lord 
Chancellor — or  Middlesex,  who,  from 
being  an  humble  tradesman,  he  had 
made  a  peer,    and  appointed    Lord 
Treasurer,  and  afterwards  impeached-^ 
or  Archbishop  Williams,  who,  through 
his  interest  had  attained  the  loftiest 
dignity  in  the  state,  and  an  equally 
elevated  position  in  the  Church — Buck- 
ingham hurled  them   all  from  their 
fortunes,   degraded  them   from   their 
rank,  and  tarnished  their  fame  with 
the  same  blind  and  senseless  impetuo- 
sity,  as  ho  would  dismiss  a  menial,  or 
accuse  him  of  an  ordinary  omission 
of  duty.     He  dandled  the  reputation 


and  fortunes  of  his  country  with  the 
reckless  vivacity  with  which  he  pro- 
secuted an  amorous  enterprise.     In 
both  cases  he  was  regardless  of  the 
means  by  which  he  attained  his  pur- 
pose, and  utterly  thoughtless  of  the 
consequences  which  resulted  from  them. 
When  his  unrestrained  passion  pro- 
voked him  to  insult  the  Queen    of 
'  France,  he  revenged  the  dignified  vir- 
tucf  which  blushed  and  shrank  from 
his  proposal,    by  seeking  to  embroil 
his  own  country  in  a  war  with  hers. 
He  revealed  this  passion  for  the  Queen 
to  Henrietta  Maria,  when  escorting 
her  to  England  to  her  husband,  Char- 
les  L;   and    Madame  de  Motteville 
states,  that  the  Queen  of  England  told 
her  that  the  Duke  excited  unpleasant 
feelings  between  herself  and  Charles, 
and  also,  that  the  object  he  had  in 
view  in  making  a  division  between  the 
two  crowns,  was,  that  there  would  be  a 
necessity  of  his  returning  to  France,  to 
effect  a  treaty  of  peace,  and  thus  enjoy 
the  opportunity  of  once  more  seeing 
the  Queen  of  France,  and  prosecuting 
his  insane  attachment.     At  one  time 
Buckingham  pledged  James  to  relax 
the  penal  laws    against  the   Roman 
Catholics,  and  then  united  with  their 
direst  foes,  the  Puritans,  to  insult  the 
King.    Whilst  he  ruined  James  by  his 
frowardncss,  abandoned  vices,  and  im- 
moderate' expenditure,  he  devised  and 
arranged  the  project  of  his  future  des- 
potism over  his  son  and  successor,  by 
tutoring  the  child  to  disobey  his  father, 
not  only  in  his  character  of  parent, 
but  of  king.     Against  the  interest  and 
commanding  position  of  England,  as 
well  as  the  leeiing  and  wish  of  James, 
he  seduced  Chanes  to  Spain ;  doubt- 
less, the  King  was  aware  of  their  de- 
parture, but  not  until  the  design  had 
been  so  far  matured,  that  it  appeared, 
at  least  to  the  vacillating  sovereign, 
easier  to  advance  to  its  fultilment,  than 
to  retire  from  it.     Buckingham  was 
convinced  that  if  Charles  were  removed 
from  his  father,  vain  and  weak  though 
he  knew  him  to  be,  but  more  especially 
if  separated  from  the  casual  intercourse 
with  noble  minds  that   cherished  at- 
tiichment  to  the  religion  and  constitu- 
of  England,  he  would  have  full  scope, 
**  and  ver^e  enough  for  more,"  to  work 
out  his  selfish  and  disastrous  specula- 


•  In  the  Harleian  library,  B.  H.  90,  c  vu.  foL  642. 
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tdond.  The  entire  de8i|n  of  this  ha. 
zardous  experiment  of  the  heir  of  one 
crown^  witnout  solicitation,  or  even 
previous  arrangement,  visiting  the  king* 
dom  of  a  neighbouring  sovereign,  was 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  ingratiating 
himself  with  the  future  King  of  Eng- 
land by  ties  and  engagements  that 
would  continue  to  operate  in  his 
favour,  so  long  as  a  woman's  power 
can  influence  a  man's  decisions.  Buck- 
ingham fondly  hoped  that,  by  this  pro- 
pitious exploit,  if  carried  to  successful 
issue,  he  would  enjoy  an  inheritance 
of  honours,  which,  if  not  the  rewards 
of  his  ability  and  care,  would  in  future 
be,  as  at  least  hitherto  they  had  been, 
the  unexampled  attendants  upon  his 
selfishness  and  cunning. 

The  account  of  the  arrangements  of 
their  departure,  and  the  vacillating  con- 
duct  of  James — at  one  time  joyously 
adopting  the  plan,  and  at  anotner  irre- 
solutely rejecting  it — is  not  suited  to  so 
brief  an  account  of  historical  transac- 
tions. They  passed  through  France 
to  Spain.  They  were  in  disoruise  as  to 
dress,  occupation,  and  name.  They  wore 
periwigs  to  overshadow  their  foreheads^ 
their  l^ards  were  disguised,  and  they, 
Charles  and  Buckingham,  assumed  the 
humble  names  of  Thomas  and  James 
Smith.  In  passing  through  Franccj 
Charles  saw  his  future  consort.  She 
appears  to  have  impressed  him  most 
advantageously,  though  his  intercourse 
vras  but  momentary. 

When  the  parties  arrived  in  Spain, 
it  is  still  difficult  to  ascertain  whether 
the  charges  made  by  the  Karl  of  Bris- 
tol against  the  DuKe  of  Buckingham 
are  true.  Hume*  rather  boldly  states 
that  Bristol  had  never  said  that  Buck- 
ingham had  professed  himself  a  Papist. 
Why,  it  is  with  all  order  and  precision 
alleged  by  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  that 
Bu^ingham  plotted  with  the  Jesuit 
Gondemar  to  bring  the  Prince  into 
Spain  to  change  his  religion  —  that  in 
Spain  he  absented  himself  habitually 
for  eight  months  from  the  service  of 
the  Church  of  England  in  the  Earl's 
house,  and  frequented  the  Popish  ser- 
vice, adored  their  sacraments,  and  con- 
formed to  their  rites — that  the  Duke 
prevailed  upon  King  James  to  write  to 
the  Pope  for  a  dispensation  to  the  mar- 
riage,  and  to  style  him  «  Sanctissime  Pa- 


ter "—and  that  the  Pope  sent  to  tbc 
Duke  a  letter  to  encouratfe  him  in  the 
perversion  of  the  Prince,  t 

These  accusations  and  these  terms 
are  alleged  by  Bristol  against  Budc. 
ingham,  and  reported  by  Mr.  Whit- 
locke.  %  And  how  did  the  fickle  favoor- 
ite  carry  out  his  designs  ?  Why,  when 
the  honour    of  James  as  king,  and 
Charles  himself,    as  well  as  that  of 
England,  by  her  now  accredited  minis- 
ter, had  been  pledged  for  the  con- 
summation  of  the  marria^  with  the 
Infanta  of  Spain,  he  precipitately  aban- 
doned the  contract.     It  is  supposed, 
indeed,  that  his  visit  to  Spain  had  not 
been  opportune  in  amorous  enterprise. 
Even  disgraceful  misfortunes  attended 
his  meditated  intrigue  with  the  wife  of 
Olivares.     And,  besides  this,  he  began 
to  fear  that  his  popularity   might  be 
endangered  by  the  future  revelation  of 
his  political  manoeuvres,  to  which  he 
anticipated  a  possible    failure,    and, 
therefore,  certain  disgrace.     Yet,  so 
skilled    had    he   become  in    turning 
crooked  devices  into  prosperous  plans, 
that  he  made  the  hour  of  his  discom- 
fiture the  period  of  his  success  and 
triumph,     lie  now  ingratiated  himself 
with  the  nation,  by  showing  that  the 
interest  and  religion  of  England  would 
be  damaged  by  such  a  connexion.    So 
great  was  his  success  in  this  tortuous 
diplomacy,  that  Sir  Edward  Coke  call- 
ed  him  the  saviour  of  his   country. 
Thus  his  enemies  became  his  advocates; 
and  they  were  now  his  paneg3rrist8  who 
had  been  loudest  in  condemnation.  So 
intoxicated  had  he  become  with  the 
fever  of  popular  approbation,  by  which 
his  previous  career  had  never  once  been 
influenced  or  excited,  that  he  entered 
into  disreputable  intrigues  with  the  Pu- 
ritanical members  of  Parliament^  who, 
to  this  time,  h^d  been  the  decid^  foes 
of  regal  supremacy.  To  promote  the  de- 
signs of  his  new  companions,  the  adop- 
tion of  conduct  that  involved  a  de- 
parture from  principle,  was  no  diiHcuU 
experiment  for  one  so  well  practised 
in  all  the  arts  and  sophistry  of  deceit. 
To  prosecute  his  selfish  and  insane 
designs,  and  avenge  his  disappointed 
hopes,  he  threatened  to  invade  tne  pro- 

Ecrty  of  the  Church,   to  abolish  her 
ierarchy,  and  to  sell  the  chapter  lands 
of  her  cathedrals  for  the  benefit  of  the 


*  History  of  England,  vol.  vl.  note  to  p.  217.  f  Memoirs  of  Geoige  ViliiecB,  p.  85. 

%  Memorials,  p.  5.  Edit.  1682,  3ce  also  hUMein.  of  English  ASkirs,  1709,  p.  300-^03. 
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King.  This  was  his  park  of  the  pro- 
mised bribe.  To  accomplish  his  ne- 
farious projects^  he  had  actually 
entered  into  treaty  with  Dr.  John 
Preston^  the  reputed  chief  of  the 
party.*  And  what  were  the  real  ob- 
jects of  this  wicked  crafl  ?  To  pro- 
vide the  means  of  levying  war  on 
Spain,  not  because  she  had  injured 
or  dishonoured  England,  but  because 
for  his  own  persontu  ends  he  had  first 
insulted,  then  betrayed,  and  at  last 
maligned  and  persecuted  the  nation 
that  refused  to  administer  to  national 
degradation  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  vir- 
tue of  the  highest  bom  among  her  fe- 
male aristocracy.  Of  one  crime  we 
must  admit  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
was  not  guilty.  He  was  unalloyed  by 
the  vice  of  dissimulation,  because  he 
would  not  even  pretend  to  have  any 
respect  for  virtue.  Therefore  he  had 
the  undisguised  efirontery  to  publish 
his  private  vices,  which  might  have 
remained  in  obscurity  but  for  his 
strange  passion  for  proclaiming  his 
abandoned  profiigady.  He  dared  to 
brave  the  hatred  of  his  country,  and 
the  scorn  of  all  the  virtuous  on  earth 
for  his  public  wrongs.  These  had  not 
even  the  common  apology  of  ambition 
or  patriotism  for  their  perpetration. 
They  originated  in  the  hateful  passion 
of  doing  and  inflicting  insult. 

For  these  reasons  it  may  be  al- 
leged,  that  so  far  as  the  destiny  of  a 
nation,  even  for  ages,  can  be  influ* 
enced  by  a  single  man,  to  the  Duke 
of  Buclun^ham  adhere  the  shame  and 
guilt  of  bemg  the  author,  not  alone  of 
his  country's  dishonour  in  the  time  of 
one  king,  but  of  the  immeasurable  ca- 
talogue of  calamities  that  throng  the 
page  of  the  Stuart  dynasty.  For  it 
was  he  established  the  precedent  of 
ruling  without  parliaments ;  it  was  he 
that  failed  the  treasury  with  the  price 
of  the  new  honours  of  baronetage ;  he 
gathered  golden  harvests  for  the  Kins 
by  the  sale  of  patents,  monopolies,  ana 
vexatious  grants,  and  then  enticed 
him  to  squander  them  with  remorse- 
less extravagance.  It  was  he  revived 
the  use  of  impeachments,  unpractised, 
except  for  the  indulgence  of  ro^al 
vengeance,  for  nearly  two  ccntunes. 


It  is  strange  that  James  I.  should  have 
cherished  and  loved  the  man  that  dis- 
honoured his  name  and  ruined  his  re- 
putation. But  it  is  a  greater  source  of 
wonder  that  Lord  Clarendon,  the  ac- 
curate anatomist,  more  than  all  other 
historians,  except  Tacitus,  of  the  mind 
and  dispositions  of  men,  should  have 
praised  and  even  admired  him. 

Death  now  summoned  James  to  the 
final  retribution  of  all  men.  Suspicion, 
and  to  some  well-founded,  has  fixed  on 
the  character  of  Buckingham,  some  cir- 
cumstances that  do  not  leave  his  name 
quite  free  from  the  charge  of  having 
been  instrumental  in  the  death  of  his 
too  generous  and  profligate  patron. 
Even  the  public  rumour,  though  without 
justifiable  foundation,  that  so  enormous 
ingratitude,' and  accompanied  by  a  deed 
of  blood  could  exist,  is  sufficient  to 
testify  to  posterity  the  odiousness  that 
attached  itself  to  his  guilty  character. 

A  new  reign  begins,  and  Charles  as- 
cends the  throne.  The  greatest  events, 
the  noblest  results,  the  glorious  fame 
of  a^es  of  glorious  men  have  arisen  out 
of  his  grave.  Overshadowed  as  his 
life  with  some  transgressions  most 
doubtless  was,  who  can  say  that  his 
destiny  was  not  too  terrible  a  punish- 
ment for  his  many  imputed  crimes? 
But  we  cannot  dwell  on  these  points. 
One  man,  however,  had  forecast 
his  destinv,  under  the  new  king, 
with  cunnmg  and  success.  New  ho- 
nours awaited  the  companion  of  the 
royal  traveller  to  France  and  Spain, 
and  disgrace  soon  assailed  those  whom 
Buckingham  could  not  succeed  in  ruin- 
ing  in  tho^^nion  of  the  late  king. 
The  Lord  VRper  Williams  was  dis- 
placed. Ue  had  attended  the  death, 
bed  of  James,  and  administered  great 
consolation  to  the  suffering  monarch ; 
but  he  had  been,  at  this  period,  a  de- 
termined opponent  to  all  the  machina- 
tions of  the  Komish  Church.  Bishop 
Hacket  thus  describes  the  activity  of 
the  priests :~ 

Upon  Friday,  his  Majesty  grew  sensibly 
weaker,  bo  that  now  the  Keeper  stirred  very 
little  out  of  the  chamber,  and  that  not  only 
to  comfort  the  departing  King,  but  likewiao 
to  keep  off  some  of  the  Romi^li  Church  that 
crept  much  about  the  chamber-door,  w      l.o 


•  See  Coke's  Detection,  vol.  i.  p.  139.  Hacket  states,  in  his  life  of  Williams,  that  he  de- 
serves the  credit  of  preventing  the  sale  crown.«,  l)y  Buckingham,  on  a  previous  occasion, 
p.  21)2.  Ue  tried  afterwards  to  do  the  Siime  respecting  the  Church  lands,  but  lost  fur  ever  the 
patronage  of  his  great  friend. 
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M  a   privy  counsellor,  he  commanded   to 
keep  at  a  greater  distance/'* 

Buckingham  feared  that  Williams 
had  completely  discovered  the  opinion 
that  James  had  formed  of  him.  He^ 
therefore^  as  soon  as  possible  procured 
his  removal  from  intercourse  with 
Charles.  For  the  late  King  had  exhibit- 
ed such  partiality  for  the  Lord  Keeper, 
that  the  Duke  was  well  aware  that  he 
had  revealed  all  his  mind  to  him,  for  the 
King  had,  without  solicitation,  caused 
an  unusual  act  of  council  to  be  entered, 
that  the  archbishopric  of  York  should 
bo  conferred  upon  him  at  the  next  va- 
cancy. It  was,  therefore,  when  he  saw 
that  the  Lord  Keeper  was  not  indebted 
for  all  his  distinctions  to  him,  that  he 
put  in  practise  that  memorable  sen- 
tence which  he  had  employed  to  Lord 
Bacon  at  the  time  of  his  advancement, 
"  That  if  he  did  not  owe  his  prefer- 
ment to  his  favour,  he  should  owe  his 
fall  to  his  frown,  "t 

The  Duke  did  succeed  in  removing 
Williams  from  his  great  office,  and  in 
producing  a  disinclination  in  the  new 
King  towards  him.  But  the  Karl  of 
Bristol  pertinaciously  proceeded  in  his 
accusation  against  Buckingham,  and 
among  other  charges  one  Was  the  poi- 
soning of  the  late  King.  But  all  weapons 
used  against  him  seemed  of  no  avail  but 
that  of  the  as.^assin.  It  was  at  the  mo« 
ment  of  new  honours,  which  ingenuity 
appeared  to  have  been  exhausted  in  de- 
vising, being  heaped  upon  him,  that  the 
fatal  blow  was  struck.  An  unexpected 
war  had  arisen  between  France  and  Eng- 
land. Divisions  had  takeiLPlace  in  the 
King's  family  as  well  as  HP^e  govern- 
ment. The  Queen  had  insisted  upon  the 
appointment  of  her  own  servants ;  this 
the  King  refused,  by  Buckingham's 
advice.  As  a  punishment  for  her  not 
succeeding,  her  priests  had  compelled 
her  to  walk  to  lyburn.  This  so  pro- 
voked Charles  that  he  dismissed  all 
the  foreign  retinue. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  the 
Duke  had  threatened  once  more  to  re- 
turn to  France.     He  believed  that  the 


Queen  was  not  insensible  to  his  passioa 
for  her.  And  this  was  his  plan  of  car- 
rying  out  his  design.  The  first  act 
was  a  war  with  France ;  the  next,  a 
reconciliation  with  the  enemy  ;  and 
that  he,  as  an  ambassador  of  peace 
from  England,  would  plead  his  own 
cause  uuder  most  exciting  chancy  of 
victor}'.  But  before  this  imagined 
drama  was  enacted,  the  assassin  Fclton 
had  struck  the  fatal  blow.  Seldom 
have  persons,  with  the  blood  of  others 
on  their  hands,  been,  in  their  former 
life,  so  free  from  the  imputation  even  of 
an  abandoned  life — upon  the  contrary, 
he  was  considered  of  a  religious  habit 
of  mind.  And  it  is  related  by  Osboni,( 
that  he  heard  the  Earl  of  Pembroke 
aver,  that  he  never  saw  piety  and  va- 
lour more  temperately  mixed  in  one 
person. 

Charles  paid  all  honour  to  his  me- 
mory by  the  erection  of  a  monu- 
ment to  him  in  King  Henry  VIL'a 
chapel.  It  is  of  the  finest  marble ;  at 
the  four  angles  are  Mars,  Neptune« 
Pallas  and  Bounty,  at  full  length,  aU 
of  brass,  and  numerous  other  strange 
devices. 

Tlie  following  lines  were  written 
under  the  body  of  Felton,  while  hang- 
ing in  chains,  and  are  a  suitable  con- 
clusion to  the  present  sketch  :-*- 

"  There,  uninten'd,  sospoids  (though  not  to 

save 
Surviving  friends  the  expenses  of  a  grave) 
Folton's  dead  earth,  which  to  itaelf  mu«t  \m 
Hie  own  sad  moDument,  bis  elegy  ; 
As  large  as  fame,  bat  whether  had  or  good 
I  say  not — by  biaiself  'twas  wrought  in 

blood; 
For  which  his  body  is  entomb'd  in  air, 
ArchM  o'er  with  heaven,  and  ten  tlioiuand 

fair 
And  glorious  diamond  stars,  a  sepnlchre 
Whidi  time  can  never  ruinate,  and  where 
Th'  impartial  wonns  (not  being  brib'd  lo 

spare 
Princes  wrapped  up  in  marble)  do  not 

share 
Bis  dust,  which  oft  the  charitable  skies 
Embalm  with  tears,  doing  tliose  obeequtes 
Belonging  unto  men,  while  pitying  fowl 
Contend  to  reach  his  body  to  his  Boal."§ 


•  Hackefs  Life  of  WilUams,  p.  223. 

t  This  sentence  is,  perhaps,  as  happy  an  illustration  of  the  effect  of  alliteration,  in  sense 
and  sound,  as  any  that  could  be  repeated. 
X  Works,  p.  224.     1673. 
g  Harleian  Miscellany,  vol.  x.  p.  824. 
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ANCIENT  SOPHISTS  AND  MODERN  LIBEBALS. 


TO  TBB  BOlTOli  OF  THS  D1TBX.IX  CMIVSBIXTY  MAOASiaX. 


S1B4 — ^I  bad  hoped  that  when  Colonel 
Mure,  in  bis  elaborate  critical  work  on 
the  "  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece," 
came  to  speak  of  the  Sophists^  he  would 
have  passed  a  strong  condemnation 
upon  the  new  theories  respecting  that 
class  of  teachers  which  Mr.  Grote  has 
given  to  the  world  in  his  eighth  yo<- 
lume  of  the  ** History  of  Greece."  I 
find,  however,  in  the  fourth  volume  of 
Colonel  Mure*s  work,  which  has  just 
been  published,  a  note  which  expresses 
rather  concurrence  of  opinion  with 
Mr.  Grote  than  the  contrary.  ''  Mr, 
Grote's  discussion,"  he  says,  **  of  the 
subject^  is  marked  by  the  same  defect 
which  pervades  so  many  parts  of  his 
able  work,  that  of  exaggerating  or 
overstating  almost  every  doctrine  or 
theory  of  his  own.  But  though  he 
may  have  overstepped  the  bounds  of 
impartial  criticism  in  the  very  flat- 
tering picture  which  he  has  drawn  of 
the  character  and  influence  of  the  So* 
phists,  he  has  efiectually  exposed  the 
injustice  with  which  they  have  been 
treated,  both  by  the  leading  disciples 
of  the  Socratic  school  in  their  own 
age,  and  by  the  great  body  of  modern 
critics  and  commentators." 

I  confess  I  have  read  this  note  with 
considerable  disapj^ointment,  and  I 
cannot  but  regard  it  as  another  sign 
of  the  defection  of  some  of  our  ablest 
writers  from  the  standard  of  elevated 
moral  sentiment.  To  me  it  appears 
that  scarcely  at  any  other  period  since 
the  revival  of  letters,  could  such  *'  new 
lights"  upon  the  character  of  the  So- 
phists have  been  put  forth  without  se- 
rious rebuke  from  the  literary  defend- 
ers of  religion  and  morality.  It  is  a 
remarkable  sign  of  the  times  that  a 
writer  so  respectable  by  his  position  and 
acquirements  as  Mr.  Grote,  should  be 
permitted,  without  censure,  to  make  a 
grave  historical  work  the  vehicle  of 
teaching  which  is  not  less  opposed  to 
sound  morality  than  that  of  Gibbon 
was  to  revealed  religion.  It  must,  in- 
deed, be  admitted  that  from  the  dan- 
ger which  lurked  in  Mr.  Gibbon's  book 
on  account  of  the  fascination  of  its 
style,  Mr.  Grote's  defence  of  the  So- 


phists is  free.  This  is  the  only  pallia- 
tion I  can  And  in  comparing  the  two 
together.  Strange  it  is  that  at  a  time 
when  so  much  earnest  research  and 
critical  vivacity  are  devoted  to  the  dis. 
cusaion  of  religious  doctrine  or  of  ec* 
clesiastical  theory,  scarcely  any  warn- 
ing has  been  given  to  the  public  re« 
specting  a  popular  book  of  no  mean 
authority  in  modem  literary  circles, 
the  tendency  of  which  is  very  unfavour- 
able to  fixed  moral  principles,  though^ 
most  probably,  no  intention  beyond 
that  of  the  propagation  of  ultra-liberal 
opinions  actuated  the  author. 

For  what  Mr.  Grote  inculcates  is 
this  —  that  the  Sophists,  though  they 
did  not  teach  sound  theoretic  princi- 
ples of  morality,  as  Plato  did,  yet  well 
deserved  all  the  praise  and  all  the  pro* 
fit  which  they  derived  from  their  pro- 
fession   as    teachers,    because    they 
taught  young  men  how  to  succeed  in  > 
life  according  to  the  prevailing  opi« 
nions  and  tastes  of  the  particular  time 
at  which  the^  taught,  and  in  the  cities 
in  which  their  lectures  were  delivered,  i 
Aristotle,  who  was,  doubtless,  a  wise 
and  considerate  man  (though  in  the 
present  age  he  seems  to  be  going  out 
of  favour),  and  one  very  well  qualified 
to  judge  of  such   matters,  censures 
Protagoras,  and  all  the  sort  of  him, 
who  undertook  openly  to  teach  young 
men  the  art  of  making  the  worse  ap- 
pear the  better  reason.  But  Mr.  Grote, 
m  his  turn,  censures  Aristotle  as  fol- 
lowing the  Platonic  vein,  and  thinks 
that  the  teachers  of  this  art  may  be  re- 
garded very  favourably  if  looked  at 
from  the  proper  "point  of  view."  *'It 
was,"  he  says,  "neither  the  duty  of 
the  Sophists  to  reform  the  state  or  vin- 
dicate the  best  theory  on  ethics  I   They/ 
accepted,  as  the  basis  of  theur  teaching,! 
that  type  of  character  which  the  fublieX 
approved  in  Athens ;  not  undertakmg  to  I 
re-cast  the  type,  but  to  arm  it  withf 
new  capacities,  and  to  adorn  it  with! 
fresh  accomplishments/'     This    Mr. ' 
Grote  appears  to  uphold  as  perfectly 
justifiable  ;  and  he  contends  that  Plato 
was  actuated  by  "  prejudice,"  because 
he  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  a 
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George  ViLLiEiiSi  tbe  first  Duke  of 
Buckingham  J  was  born  on  the  28th  of 
August;  1592.  His  mother,  a  person 
of  great  ability  and  knowledge  of  the 
world,  afforded  him  the  first  rudiments 
of  education.  He  was  afterwards  sent 
to  school  till  he  was  thirteen  years  of 
age.  At  this  period  his  attention  was 
chiefly  directed  to  music  and  the 
French  language.  At  eighteen  he  was 
sent  to  France,  but  displayed  little 
ability,  and  even  less  desire  for  im. 
provement.  On  his  return  he  again 
was  domesticated  with  his  mother. 
She  probably  never  omitted  the  incuL 
cation  of  those  lessons  of  worldly  pru- 
dence in  which  his  exti'aordinary  and 
rapid  elevation  may  have  had  their 
chief  origin.  He  himself  soon  per- 
ceived  that  his  future  advancement 
was  more  likely  to  be  obtained  by  the 
grace  and  beauty  of  his'person  than  the 
cultivation  of  his  mind.  For  this  rca« 
son  it  has  been  quaintly  said  of  him, 
''  He  did  not  addict  himself  to  morose 
and  sullen  bookishness,  but  his  chief 
exercises  were  dancing,  fencing,  and 
vaulting."*  He  was  early  brought 
under  the  notice  of  James  I.,  at  a  the- 
atrical exhibition  at  Apthorpe,  near 
Cambridge.  The  King  was  perfectly 
fascinated  by  him,  and  instructed  his 
friend.  Sir  John  Graham,  to  adopt  se- 
veral plans  to  render  as  attractive  as 
Eossible  the  graces  with  which  nature 
ad  endowed  him.  It  has  been  ob- 
served, ''  that  no  reason  for  the  King's 
choice  appeared,  but  handsomeness; 
for  the  love  the  King  showed  was 
as  amorously  conveyed  as  if  he  had 
mistaken  the  sex  and  thought  him  a 
lady."f  Indeed  all  authorities  written 
at  the  time,  and  subsequently,  agree, 
that  to  his  personal  beauty  alone  he 
was  indebted  for  the  impression  he 
made  upon  the  King,  and  which  ulti- 
mately, but  with  ^rcat  rapidity,  led  to 
the  surprising  position  he  was  permit- 
ted to  attain,  f 

The  Queen  had  perceived  the  fa- 
vourable impression  that  Buckingham 


had  made  upon  the  King.  She  well 
knew  that,  under  any  arcnmstances, 
his  mind  and  habits  required  a  close 
connexion  with  some  favoured  subject 
She  had  long  disliked  tbe  Earl  of  So- 
merset, who  had  hitbertcr  swayed  the 
monarch's  acts.  Under  the  guidance 
of  Archbishop  Abbot,  she  adopted  the 
means  that  were  deemed  necessary 
to  supply  the  place  of  one  favourite  by 
the  attractions  of  another.  No  repre- 
sentation of  the  power  that  Bucking- 
ham rapidly  exercised  over  the  King, 
could  sufficiently  display  the  de- 
basing acts  which  one  party  prac- 
tised,  or  the  humiliating  childishnea 
of  the  other.  The  correspondence 
that  passed  between  them  can  alone 
reveal  the  prostration  of  portion  and 
mind  to  which  James  humbled  himself. 
And  except  for  the  indulgence  of  the 
most  debasing  propensities,  it  is  bard 
to  understand  that  any  mind,  however 
mean,  could  grovel  so  low  as  Bucking, 
ham  to  attain  advancement,  even  the 
highest  which  kings  could  profligately 
bestow. 

This  correspondence  is  full  of  the 
most  obscene  language;  and  surely 
there  cannot  be  conceived  any  incon- 
sistency more  disgusting  than  between 
such  compositions  and  those  devotional 
tracts  which  the  King  published  for 
national  edification — indeed  for  the 
improvement  of  Europe,  for,  by  the 
oraer  of  James,  they  were  translated 
into  Latin  and  French.  We  cannot 
defde  these  pages  with  any  extracts. 

Dr.  Welwood  has  well  described 
these  letters.  He  says,  the  Eang,  for 
the  most  part,  called  Buckingham  his 
*^  dear  child  and  gossip,"  andhis  ''dear 
child  and  gossip  Steiny,*'  and  subscrib- 
ing himself  his  ''dear  dad  and  gossip  ;'* 
sometimes  his  "  dear  dad  and  Stuart  ;*' 
and  once,  when  he  sendshim partridges, 
his  "dear  dad  and  purveyor;"  and 
when  Buckingham  replies,  the  termi- 
nation  of  his  letter  is,  "Your  Majesty's 
most  humble  slave  and  dog,  Steiny. " 
In  one  of  James's  letters  he  tells  the 


*  Sir  A.  Wotton*s  Court  of  James  I. 

{Oabome*s  Memoirs  of  James  I.  p.  534. 
Birch's  View  of  the  NcgotiatloDS,  p.  884  i  and  Clarendon's  Hist.  vol.  L  pp.  9, 10, 
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favourite  that  Be  wears  Stelny's  picture 
under  his  waistcoat,  next  his  heart; 
and  in  another  he  bids  him,  his  only 
sweet  and  dear  child,  hasten  to  him 
that  night,  that  his  white  teeth  might 
shine  upon  him.  It  may  not  be  usefess 
to  copy  one  entire  letter.  It  is  as 
curious  as  melancholy  to  read  it  :— 

"  My  only  sweet  and  dear  Child, — 
Blessing,  blessing,  blessing  on  tliy  heart's 
roots,  and  all  thine,  this  Thursday  morning. 
Here  is  great  store  of  game,  as  they  say,  par- 
tridges and  stoncolenrs  :  I  Isnow  'who  shall 
get  theur  part  of  them ;  and  here  is  the 
finest  company  of  young  hounds  that  ever 
was  seen.  God  bless  the  sweet  master  of 
my  harriers,  that  made  them  to  be  so  well 
kept  all  summer — I  mean  Tom  Badger.  I 
assure  myself  thou  wilt  punctually  observe 
the  dyet  and  journey,  I  set  thee  down  in 
my  first  letter  from  Theobald's.  God  bless 
thee,  and  my  sweet  Kate,  and  Mall,  to  the 
comfort  of  thy 

"  Dear  Dad, 

'^jABfES   R. 

"  P.S. — Let  my  last  compliment  settle  to 
thy  heart,  till  we  have  a  sweet  and  com- 
fortable meeting,  which  God  send,  and  give 
thee  grace  to  bid  the  drogues  adieu  this 
day." 

To  show  the  awful  mixture  of  reli- 
gion and  corrupt  sentimentality  that 
prevailed  in  the  mind  of  James,  it  is 
well  to  mention  the  origin  of  the  name 
of  Steiny,  which  he  gave  to  Bucking>- 
ham.  It  was  on  account  of  his  per- 
sonal attractions.  Steiny  was  the  di- 
minutive  of  St.  Stephen,  who  is  always 
painted  with  a  ^lory  about  his  face. 
And  the  authority  or  the  foundation 
of  this  designation  has  been  assigned 
to  be  derived  from  Acts,  vi.  15,  where 
it  is  said  of  St.  Stephen — *'  All  that 
sat  in  the  council,  looking  steadfastly 
on  him,  saw  his  face,  as  it  had  been 
the  face  of  an  angel." 

Buckingham,  though  deficient  in 
ability  and  knowledge,  had  the  good 
fortune  to  have  a  mother  who  abound, 
ed  in  both.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  And  the  celebrated 
Crondamor,  the  Jesuit,  who  managed 
the  afiairs  of  Spain  in  England,  re> 
counted  to  his  government  the  posi- 
tion of  his  Church  in  the  country  in 
which  he  was  resident,  with  his  usual 
pointed  and  witty  observations.  In 
observing  upon  the  court  and  ho- 
mage paid  to  Buckingham's  mother, 
on  account  of  her  influence  on  the  son. 


he  says — "  There  never  was  more  hope 
of  England's  conversion  to  Kome  than 
now,  for  there  are  more  prayers  of- 
fered here  to  the  mother  than  to  the 
son." 

His  titles  multiplied  so  rapidly  upon 
him,  that  he  must  have  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  remember  the  last.  It  may 
amuse,  or  even  instruct  our  readers  to 
repeat  them.  The  Right  High  and 
Right  Mighty  Prince  George  Villiers, 
Duke,  Marquis  and  Earl  of  Bucking- 
ham, Eai'l  of  Coventry,  Viscount  Vu- 
liers,  Baron  of  Wadaen,  Lord  High 
Admiral  of  England,  Ireland,  and  the 
Principality  of  Wales ;  Governor  of  all 
the  Castles  and  Seaports,  and  of  the 
Royal  Navy;  Master  of  the  Horse  to  his 
Majesty ;  Lord  Warden,  Chancellor, 
and  Admiral  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  and 
the  Members  thereof;  Constable  to  the 
Castle  of  Dover ;  Justice  in  the  Eyre 
of  all  His  Majesty's  Forces,  Parks, 
and  Chaces  on  this  side  of  the  River 
Trent ;  Constable  of  the  Royal  Castle 
of  Windsor,  Gentleman  of  the  King's 
Bedchamber ;  Counsellor  of  Estate  of 
the  Kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland ;  Knight  of  the  Most  Noble 
Order  of  the  Garter ;  Lord  President 
of  the  Council  of  War ;  Chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge;  Steward 
of  the  City  and  College  of  Westmin- 
ster,  and  Lord  General  of  His  Ma- 
jesty's Force  in  the  Isle  of  Rhee. 

His  various!  itles,  to  that  of  Marquis, 
and  many  of  his  other  honours,  were 
conferred  upon  him  between  the  age 
of  twenty-four  and  twenty-six,  and  all 
were  given  and  taken  in  the  space  of 
twelve  years.  He  was  given,  besides 
the  salaries  of  his  numerous  places,  one 
thousand  a-year  from  the  Court  of 
Wards,  a  great  manor  in  Buckingham- 
shire, which  had  belonged  to  Lord 
Grey,  attainted  of  high  treason  along 
with  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  To  support 
the  vast  expenses  attendant  upon  his 
elevation,  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
nobility  were  removed  from  their  high 
places,  as  the  Earl  of  Nottintrham  and 
the  Earl  of  Worcester.  Sir  Henry 
Wotton  well  describes  these  honours 
thus :— <'  Here  I  must  breathe  a  while, 
to  satisfy  some  that,  perhaps,  might 
otherwise  wonder  at  such  an  accumu- 
lation of  benefits,  like  a  kind  of  em- 
broidering of  one  favour  upon  ano- 
ther" 


*  Sir  H.  Wotton's  life  and  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.    Keliqmn  Wottoniann, 
211.  1685. 
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The  Kitag  procured  him  the  daugh. 
tor  and  heiress  of  the  Earl  of  Rutbtnd 
in  marriage.  But  even  this  great  dis- 
tinction he  did  not  become  possessed 
of,  till  he  had  stained  the  reputation  of 
that  high  family.  The  old  earl,  her 
father,  compelled  Buckingham  to  re- 
spect  what  he  knew  not  how  to  prize. 
He  told  him,  if  he  did  not  marry  his 
daughter,  and  repair  her  honour,  that  no 
ffreatness  should  protect  him  (Vom  his 
justice.  The  celebrated  Archbishop 
Williams  was  chiefly  instrumental,  not 
only  in  bringing  this  match  to  comple- 
tion, but  converted  Lady  Catherine 
Manners  to  the  Church  of  England. 
Bishop  Hacket,  in  his  quaint  language, 
says,  *'  that  Williams  told  him  that 
this  negotiation  of  this  match  was  the 
last  keystone  that  made  the  arch  in  his 
preferment*"*  But  lest  the  lady  should 
again  become  a  member  of  the  Church 
ot  Rome,  Dr.  Williams,  by  order  of 
the  King,  "  drew  up  the  Elements  of 
Orthodox  Religion,"  and  twenty  copies 
only  were  printed,  with  no  name,  out 
only  "  by  an  old  prebend  of  Windsor.** 
Williams  sent  one  of  these  copies  to 
Buckingham,  with  a  letter,  which  is  still 
preserved.  Afler  describing  the  dif- 
ferent  parts  and  objects  of  the  work, 
Williams  says,  in  language  common  in 
those  days — **  Of  the  rest,  I  received 
my  best  grounds  from  his  Majesty,  and 
0uch  a%,  I  protest  faithfully,  I  never 
oould  read  the  like  in  any  author,  for 
my  own  satisfaction."! 

It  may  not  be  here  uninteresting  to 
give  some  account  of  another  conver- 
sion,  in  which  Buckingham  was  deeply 
concerned.  It  was  hot  a  conversion 
from  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  to  it» 
His  mother  was  the  convert.  It  was 
by  Bishop  Williams's  advice  that  public 
means  were  resorted  to,  in  the  attempt 
to  recall  the  Duchess  of  Buckingham 
to  the  right  path.  He  feared  that  his 
own  patron,  the  Duke^  and  even  the 
King,  might  deeply  suffer ;  and  there- 
fore he  advised  a  public  discussion  on 
the  question  at  issue.  I^^sher,  the 
Jesuit,  was  the  lady's  champion,  and 
White,  the  Dean  ot  Carlisle)  but  espe- 
cially Laud,  afterwards  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury)  and  Bishop  Williams. 
The  whole  of  this  discussion  is  well 
known,  and  has  been  often  reprinted, 
but  never  by  the  Roman    Catholic 


Church,  but  always  by  members  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Yet,  at  the  time, 
no  impression  was  made  upon  the  mo- 
ther of  Buckingham ;  she  remained  a 
convert  to  the  Church  of  her  adoption. 

It  was  not  only  by  titles  and  estates, 
by  power  and  place,  that  the  King 
pandered  to  the  ambition,  and  pride, 
and    passions   of  his    favourite;  he 
sought,  in  the  most  ignominious  man. 
ner,  to  gratify  all  his  vicious  propen- 
sities; he  did  so  on  many  occasions, 
by  being   personally  instrumental  in 
enabling  him  to  gratify  them ;  nay,  he 
even  suggested  the  mode  of  accom- 
plishing the  most  abandoned  schemes, 
and  was  the  minister  in  securing  their 
success.     Sir  Edward  PeytonJ:  sUles 
more  instances  than  one,  in  which  the 
King  carried  Buckingham  to  the  houaes 
of  the  noblest  of  England's  peers,  and 
facilitated  the  corruption  ot  beautiful 
women.     On  one  occasion,  the  sons  of 
Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  convened  a  lady 
out  of  the  window,  into  a  private  cham- 
ber, over  the  roof  of  tne  house,  to 
escape  the  conspiracy  that  had  been 
planned  by  the  monarch  and  the  peer 
for  the  invasion  of  the  lady's  honour. 

So  favoured  by  a  weak  and  wicked 
king  with  the  possession  of  unbounded 
power,  his  riches,  and  thereby  the 
means  of  indulgence,  were  increased 
to  an  unlimited  degree.  He  now  lived 
in  greater  pomp  than  any  nobleman 
of  his  time.  He  used  always  to  ap- 
pear with  ^ix  horses  to  his  carria^i 
which  so  exasperated  Henry  Ear! 
of  Northumberland,  that  he  drove 
through  the  city  of  London  with  eight, 
to  the  wonder  and  amusement  of  the 
people. 

Buckingham  now  introduced  the 
practice  of  being  carried  on  men'* 
shoulders.  This  so  shocked  the  peo- 
ple, that  he  was  hooted  in  the  streets ; 
yet,  like  other  vices  or  silly  habit5, 
so  corrupting  is  evil  example,  that  soon 
the  displeasure  ceased  to  be  manifestedi 
80  common  had  the  practice  become. 

There  is  an  amusing  description 
given  in  an  old  chronicle  of  these  times 
of  the  sumptuousness  and  extravagance 
of  his  dress,  which  was  beyond  all  pre- 
cedent or  example : — 

^  It  was  common  with  hf  m,  at  any  oidbun* 
dandng,  to  have  his  dothea  trimmed  «ltb 


lift  of  Arehbiabop  WilUama,  p^  48.  f  Backet's  Life  of  WUIiami,  p^  4^ 
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great  diamond  bnttona,  and  to  have  diamond 
nat-bands,  cockades,  and  ear-rings  to  be 
yoked  with  great  and  manifold  knots  of 
pearl — ^in  short,  to  be  manacled,  fettered,  and 
imprisoned  in  jewels ;  insomuch  that,  at  hia 
going  once  to  Prtris^  in  1626,  he  bad  twentj- 
•even  suits  of  dothes,  made  the  richest  that 
embroidery,  lace,  silk,  velvet,  gold,  and 
gems  could  contribute,  one  of  wUch  was  a 
white  uncut  velvet,  set  all  over,  both  suit  and 
doak,  with  diamonds  valued  at  fourscore 
thousand  pounds,  besides  a  great  feather 
stuck  all  over  with  diamonds,  as  were  also 
his  swonl,  girdle,  hat-band,  and  spurs."* 

We  shall  gather  up  into  the  shortest 
6pace  we  are  able,  the  character  of  this 
tranton  favourite  of  fortune,  and  com. 
ment  in  general  terms  upon  it,  rather 
than  attempt  any  accurate  history  of 
his  life,  unsuitable  alike  to  this  publi- 
cation, and  the  design  we  have  in  view 
in  writing  this  sketcn. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  thus 
raised  suddenly  to  the  highest  dignities 
in  the  state,  nad  neither  abilities  to 
sustain  him  in  his  giddy  exaltation, 
nor  prudence  to  conceal  his  want  of 
them.  lie  loved  and  hated  with  reck- 
less inconsistency.  The  friends  whom 
he  honoured  with  attachment  to-day, 
ho  persecuted  with  fierce  antipathy  to- 
morrow; nay,  even  the  homage  which 
is  the  inheritance  of  genius,  he  scrupled 
not  to  discard  or  disown,  if  the  degra- 
dation of  its  possessor  could  facilitate 
the  indulgence  of  his  extravagant  ca- 
price, retard  for  a  due  season  his  own 
disgrace,  or  hide  hia  shame  from  pub- 
lic condemnation.  Whether  it  were 
the  illustrious  Bacon,  whom  his  own 
genius  and  learning,  without  his  pa- 
Iron's  magic  influence,  could  not,  in 
that  age,  have  elevated  to  bo  Lord 
Chancellor — or  Middlesex,  who,  from 
being  an  humble  tradesman,  he  had 
made  a  peer,  and  appointed  Lord 
Treasurer,  and  afterwards  impeached — 
or  Archbishop  Williams,  who,  through 
his  interest  nad  attained  the  loftiest 
dignity  in  the  state,  and  an  equally 
elevated  position  in  the  Church — Buck- 
ingham hurled  them  all  from  their 
fortunes,  degraded  them  from  their 
rank,  and  tarnished  their  fame  with 
the  same  blind  and  senseless  impetuo- 
sity, as  he  would  dismiss  a  menial,  or 
accuse  him  of  an  ordinar3r  omission 
of  duty.     He  dandled  the  reputation 


and  fortunes  of  his  country  with  the 
reckless  vivacity  with  which  he  pro- 
secuted an  amorous  enterprise.     In 
both  cases  he  was  regardless  of  the 
means  by  which  he  attained  his  pur- 
pose, and  utterly  thoughtless  of  the 
consequences  which  resulted  from  them. 
When   his  unrestrained  passion  pro- 
voked him  to  insult  the  Queen    of 
'  France,  he  revenged  the  dignified  vir- 
tnef  which  blushed  and  shrank  from 
his  proposal,    by  seeking  to  embroil 
his  own  country  in  a  war  with  hers. 
He  revealed  this  passion  for  the  Queen 
to  Henrietta  Maria,  when  escorting 
her  to  England  to  her  husband,  Char- 
les  I.;   and    Madame  de  Motteville 
states,  that  the  Queen  of  England  told 
her  that  the  Duke  excited  unpleasant 
feelings  between  herself  and  Charlesj 
and  also,  that  the  object  he  had  in 
view  in  making  a  division  between  the 
two  crowns,  was,  that  there  would  be  a 
necessity  of  his  returning  to  France,  to 
effect  a  treaty  of  peace,  and  thus  enjoy 
the  opportunity  of  once  more  seeing 
the  Queen  of  France,  and  prosecuting 
his  insane  attachment.     At  one  time 
Buckingham  pledged  James  to  relax 
the  penal  laws    against  the    Roman 
Catholics,  and  then  united  with  their 
direst  foes,  the  Puritans,  to  insult  the 
King.    Whilst  he  ruined  James  bv  hig 
fi'owardness,  abandoned  vices,  and  im- 
moderate* expenditure,  he  devised  and 
arranged  the  project  of  his  future  des- 
potism over  his  son  and  successor,  by 
tutoring  the  child  to  disobey  his  fhther, 
not  only  in  his  character  of  parent, 
but  of  king.     Against  the  interest  and 
commanding  position  of  England,  as 
well  as  the  feeling  and  wish  of  James, 
he  seduced  Charles  to  Spain ;  doubt- 
less, the  King  was  aware  of  their  de- 
parture, but  not  until  the  design  had 
been  so  far  matured,  that  it  appeared, 
at  least  to  the  vacillating  sovereign, 
easier  to  advance  to  its  fultilment,  than 
to  retire  from  it,     Buckingham  was 
convinced  that  if  Charles  were  removed 
from  his  father,  vain  and  weak  thouoh 
he  knew  him  to  be,  but  more  especially 
if  separated  from  the  casual  intercourse 
with  noble  minds  that   cherished  at- 
tachment to  the  religion  and  constitu- 
of  England,  he  wouM  have  full  scope, 
"  and  ver^e  enough  for  more,'*  to  work 
out  his  selfish  and  disastrous  specula- 


*  In  the  Harleian  library,  B.  H.  90,  c.  vii.  foL  642. 
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tiond.  The  entire  desi^  of  tbis  ba. 
zardous  experiment  of  the  heir  of  one 
crown,  without  solicitation,  or  even 
preTious  arrangement,  visiting  the  king* 
dom  of  a  neighbouring  sovereign,  was 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  ingratiating 
himself  with  the  future  King  of  Eng- 
land  by  ties  and  engagements  that 
would  continue  to  operate  in  his 
favour,  so  long  as  a  woman's  power 
can  influence  a  man's  decisions.  Buck- 
ingham fondly  hoped  that,  by  this  pro- 
pitious exploit,  if  carried  to  successful 
issue,  he  would  enjoy  an  inheritance 
of  honours,  which,  if  not  the  rewards 
of  his  ability  and  care,  would  in  future 
be,  as  at  least  hitherto  they  had  been, 
the  unexampled  attendants  upon  his 
selfishness  and  cunning. 

The  account  of  the  arrangements  of 
their  departure,  and  the  vacillating  con- 
duct  of  James — at  one  time  joyously 
adopting  the  plan,  and  at  another  irre- 
solutely rejecting  it— is  not  suited  to  so 
brief  an  account  of  historical  transac- 
tions. They  passed  through  France 
to  Spain.  They  were  in  disnruise  as  to 
dress,  occupation,  and  name.  They  wore 
periwigs  to  overshadow  their  foreheads, 
their  l^ards  were  disguised,  and  they, 
Charles  and  Buckingham,  assumed  the 
humble  names  of  Thomas  and  James 
Smith.  In  passing  through  France, 
Charles  saw  his  future  consort.  She 
appears  to  have  impressed  him  most 
advantageously,  though  his  intercourse 
was  but  momentary. 

When  the  parties  arrived  in  Spain, 
it  is  still  difficult  to  ascertain  whether 
the  charges  made  by  the  Earl  of  Bris- 
tol  against  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
are  true.  Hume*  rather  boldly  states 
that  Bristol  had  never  said  that  Buck- 
ingham had  professed  himself  a  Papist. 
Why,  it  is  with  all  order  and  precision 
alleged  by  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  that 
Budcingham  plotted  with  the  Jesuit 
Gondemar  to  bring  the  Prince  into 
Spain  to  change  his  religion  —  that  in 
Spain  he  absented  himself  habitually 
for  eight  months  from  the  service  of 
the  Church  of  England  in  the  Earl's 
house,  and  frequented  the  Popish  ser- 
vice, adored  their  sacraments,  and  con- 
formed to  their  rites — that  the  Duke 
prevailed  upon  King  James  to  write  to 
the  Pope  for  a  dispensation  to  the  mar. 
riage,  and  to  style  him  **  Sanctissimo  Pa- 


ter "--and  that  the  Pope  sent  to  tbe 
Duke  a  letter  to  encourase  him  in  the 
perversion  of  the  Prince,  t 

These  accusations  and  these  termB 
are  alleged  by  Bristol  against  Bndc- 
ingham,  and  reported  by  Mr.  Whiu 
locke.  X  And  how  did  the  fickle  favour- 
ite  carry  out  his  designs  ?  Why,  when 
the  honour  of  James  as  king,  and 
Charles  himself,  as  well  as  that  of 
England,  by  her  now  accredited  minis- 
ter, had  been  pledged  for  the  con- 
summation of  the  marria^  with  the 
Infanta  of  Spain,  he  precipitately  aban- 
doned the  contract.  It  is  supposed, 
indeed,  that  his  visit  to  Spain  had  not 
been  opportune  in  amorous  enterprise. 
Even  disgraceful  misfortunes  attended 
his  meditated  intrigue  with  the  wife  of 
Olivares.  And,  besides  this,  he  began 
to  fear  that  his  popularity  might  be 
endangered  by  the  tuture  revelation  of 
his  political  manoeuvres,  to  which  be 
anticipated  a  pjossible  failure,  aod, 
theretore,  certain  disgrace.  Tet,  so 
skilled  had  he  become  in  turning 
crooked  devices  into  prosperousplans, 
that  he  made  the  hour  of  his  discom- 
fiture the  period  of  his  success  and 
triumph,  lie  now  ingratiated  himself 
with  the  nation,  by  snowing  that  the 
interest  and  religion  of  England  would 
be  damaged  by  such  a  connexion.  So 
great  was  his  success  in  this  tortuous 
diplomacy,  that  Sir  Edward  Coke  call- 
ed him  the  saviour  of  his  country. 
Thus  his  enemies  became  his  advocates; 
and  they  were  now  his  panegyrists  who 
had  been  loudest  in  condemnation.  So 
intoxicated  had  he  become  with  the 
fever  of  popular  approbation,  by  which 
his  previous  career  had  never  once  been 
influenced  or  excited,  that  he  entered 
into  disreputable  intrigues  with  thePo- 
ritanical  members  of  Parliament,  who, 
to  this  time,  h^  been  the  decided  foes 
of  regal  supremacy.  To  promote  the  de- 
signs of  his  new  companions,  the  adop- 
tion of  conduct  that  involved  a  de- 
parture from  principle,  was  no  diificult 
experiment  for  one  so  weU  practised 
in  all  the  arts  and  sophistry  of  deceit. 

To  prosecute  his  selfish  and  insane 
designs,  and  avenge  his  disappointed 
hopes,  he  threatened  to  invade  tne  pro- 
perty of  the  Church,  to  abolish  her 
nierarchy,  and  to  sell  the  chapter  lands 
of  her  cathedrals  for  the  benefit  of  the 


*  Histoiy  of  England,  vol.  vl.  note  to  p.  2 17.  f  Memoirs  of  Geoi^  YOUen,  p.  8o. 

X  Momorials,  p.  5.  Edit.  1682.  See  also  his  Mom.  of  Engluth  Affairs,  1709,  p.  300-903. 
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King.  This  was  his  part  of  the  pro- 
mised bribe.  To  accomplish  his  ne- 
farious projects^  he  had  actually 
entered  mto  treaty  with  Dr.  John 
Preston^  the  reputed  chief  of  the 
party.*  And  what  were  the  real  ob. 
jects  of  this  wicked  crafl  ?  To  pro- 
vide the  means  of  levying  war  on 
Spain,  not  because  she  had  injured 
or  dishonoured  £ngland,  but  because 
for  bis  own  personal  ends  he  had  first 
insulted,  then  betrayed,  and  at  last 
maligned  and  persecuted  the  nation 
that  refused  to  administer  to  national 
degradation  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  vir- 
tue of  the  highest  bom  among  her  fe- 
male aristocracy.  Of  one  crime  we 
must  admit  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
was  not  guilty.  He  was  unalloyed  by 
the  vice  of  dissimulation,  because  he 
would  not  even  pretend  to  have  any 
respect  for  virtue.  Therefore  he  had 
the  undisguised  efirontery  to  publish 
his  private  vices,  which  might  have 
remained  in  obscurity  but  for  his 
strange  passion  for  proclaiming  his 
abandoned  profligady.  He  daml  to 
brave  the  hatred  of  his  country,  and 
the  scorn  of  all  the  virtuous  on  earth 
for  his  public  wrongs.  These  had  not 
even  the  common  apology  of  ambition 
or  patriotism  for  their  perpetration. 
They  originated  in  the  hateful  passion 
of  doing  and  inflicting  insult. 

For  these  reasons  it  may  be  al- 
leged, that  so  far  as  the  destiny  of  a 
nation,  even  for  ages,  can  be  influ. 
enced  by  a  single  man,  to  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  adhere  the  shame  and 
guilt  of  bemg  the  author,  not  alone  of 
his  country's  dishonour  in  the  time  of 
one  king,  but  of  the  immeasurable  ca* 
talogue  of  calamities  that  throng  the 
page  of  the  Stuart  dynasty.  For  it 
was  he  established  the  precedent  of 
ruling  without  parliaments ;  it  was  he 
that  filled  the  treasury  with  the  price 
of  the  new  honours  of  baronetage ;  he 
gathered  golden  harvests  for  the  Kins 
by  the  sale  of  patents,  monopolies,  and 
vexatious  grants,  and  then  enticed 
him  to  squander  them  with  remorse- 
less extravagance.  It  was  he  revived 
the  use  of  impeachments,  unpractised, 
except  for  the  indulgence  of  royal 
vengeance,  for  nearly  two  centuries. 


It  is  strange  that  James  I.  should  have 
cherished  and  loved  the  man  that  dis- 
honoured  his  name  and  ruined  his  re- 
putation.  But  it  is  a  greater  source  of 
wonder  that  Lord  Clarendon,  the  ac- 
curate anatomist,  more  than  all  other 
historians,  except  Tacitus,  of  the  mind 
and  dispositions  of  men,  should  have 
praised  and  even  admired  him. 

Death  now  summoned  James  to  the 
final  retrib ution  of  all  men.  Suspicion, 
and  to  some  well-founded,  has  fixed  on 
the  character  of  Buckingham,  somecir- 
cumstances  that  do  not  leave  his  name 
quite  free  from  the  charge  of  having 
been  instrumental  in  the  death  of  his 
too  generous  and  profligate  patron. 
Even  the  public  rumour,  though  without 
justifiable  foundation,  that  so  enormous 
ingratitude,' and  accompanied  by  a  deed 
of  blood  could  exist,  is  sufiicient  to 
testify  to  posterity  the  odiousness  that 
attached  itself  to  his  guilty  character. 

A  new  reign  begins,  and  Charles  as- 
cends the  throne.  The  greatest  events, 
the  noblest  results,  the  glorious  fame 
of  ages  of  glorious  men  have  arisen  out 
of  nis  crave.  Overshadowed  as  his 
life  with  some  transgressions  most 
doubtless  was,  who  can  say  that  his 
destiny  was  not  too  terrible  a  punish- 
ment for  his  many  imputed  crimes? 
But  we  cannot  dwell  on  these  points. 
One  man,  however,  had  forecast 
his  destinv,  under  the  new  king, 
with  cunnmg  and  success.  New  ho- 
nours awaited  the  companion  of  the 
royal  traveller  to  France  and  Spain, 
and  disgrace  soon  assailed  those  whom 
Buckingham  could  not  succeed  in  ruin- 
ing  in  the^^nion  of  the  late  king. 
The  Lord  VRper  Williams  was  dis- 
placed. He  had  attended  the  death- 
bed of  James,  and  administered  great 
consolation  to  the  suffering  monarch ; 
but  he  had  been,  at  this  period,  a  de- 
termined opponent  to  all  the  machina- 
tions of  the  Komish  Church.  Bishop 
Hacket  thus  describes  the  activity  of 
the  priests : — 

Upon  Friday,  his  Majesty  grew  sensibly 
weaker,  so  that  now  the  Keeper  stirred  very 
little  out  of  the  chamber,  and  that  not  only 
to  comfort  the  departing  King,  but  likewiao 
to  keep  off  some  of  tlio  Romij>h  Church  that 
crept  much  about  the  chamber-door,  w      l.o 


*  See  Coke*8  Detection,  vol.  i.  p.  139.  Hacket  states,  in  his  life  of  Williams,  that  he  de- 
serves the  credit  of  preventing  the  sale  crown.«,  by  Buckingliam,  on  a  previous  occasion, 
p.  202.  Ue  tried  afterward.^  to  do  the  same  respecting  tiie  Church  lands,  but  lu&t  for  ever  the 
patrooage  of  his  great  friend. 
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And|  indeed,  it  must  be  admitted, 
that  there  is  some  consistency  between 
the  advocacy  of  such  teaching  as  that 
above  described,  and  the  admiration 
Tehich  many  very  clever  persons  pro- 
fess for  a  certain  kind  of  modem 
Btatesmanship.  Such  persons  put  the 
exercise  of  an  independent  judgment 
on  the  part  of  a  modern  statesman 
xvholly  out  of  the  question.  It  is  not 
for  him  to  consider  what  is  most  wise, 
most  just,  most  honourable  for  himself, 
and  most  glorious  for  the  nation.  His 
business  is  to  carry  into  effect,  with 
administrative  ability,  the  will  of  the 
people.  The  management  of  the 
*'  Great  Beast "  is  to  be  his  only  care. 
He  is  to  watch  its  habits,  to  study  its 
humours,  and  to  prepare  his  measures 
at  first,  and  to  modify  them  afterwards, 
iolely  with  a  view  to  give  it  satisfac- 
tion, and  to  preserve  its  favour.  Not 
only  can  the  collective  people  do  no 


wrong  —  none  at  least  that  the  states, 
man  should  presume  to  correct  —  but 
the  popular  mind  can  wish  for  nothing 
that  the  statesman  should  refuse  togive« 
If  the  popular  mind  be  in  love  with 
error,  so  let  it  be ;  populus  vult  declpi, 
decipiatur.  This  is  certainly  the  theory 
upon  which  a  great  deal  of  very  plau- 
Bible  modern  political  writing  is  found- 
ed,  and  if  this  be  reasonable,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  men  who  think  so 
should  think  the  teaching  of  the  So- 
phists  not  only  excusable,  but  some- 
thing more. 

If,  however,  there  be  sound  moral 
principles  which  should  govern  men  in 
public  and  in  private  life,  wholly  irre- 
spective of  advantage  or  disadvantage  ; 
of  probable  success,  or  of  probable  fai- 
lure ;  of  popularity,  or  of  unpopularity, 
then  both  the  sophistical  teaching  of  old, 
and  the  modern  defences  of  it,  should 
seem  odious  in  the  sight  of  just  men. 

W.    tfoHANMESVIU^. 


P08TBCBIPT   ON   SOPniSTICAL   PB1I/)60PHY   AND  UODEBN   ADVOCACY. 


I  MDBT  return  to  ^Ir.  Grote,  and  his 
eighth  volume,  for  the  purpose  of  no- 
ticing the  comparison  which  he  sug- 
gests between  the  Sophists  of  Athens, 
and  the  barristers  or  advocates  of  our 
own  time.  Aristotle,  he  says,  follow- 
ing the  Platonic  vein,  calls  the  power 
of  making  the  worse  appear  the  better 
reason  ''the  promise  of  Protagoras.*' 
To  this  he  objects  as  an  argument 
against  rhetorical  teaching  generally  | 
against  all  the  most  distinguished 
teachers  for  active  life  throughout  the 
ancient  worid,  from  Protagoras,  Gor- 
^ias,  Isocrates,  &c.,  down  to  Quinti!- 
lian.  Socrates,  he  says,  complains  of 
it  in  his  defence  before  his  judges,  cha- 
racterising such  accusations,  in  their 
true  point  of  view,  as  being  the  '*  stock 
reproaches  ag:ainst  all  who  pursue  phi. 
losopliy."  lie  then  proceeds  in  the 
following  strain,  of  which  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  the  modesty  of  its 
manner  corresponds  with  that  of  its 
spirit  :— 

"  They  are,  indeed,  only  one  of  the  mani- 
festations, ever  varying  in  form,  though  the 
flame  in  spirit,  of  the  antipathy  of  ignorance 
against  dissenting  innovation,  or  superior 
mental  accumplishments,  which  antiputliy 
intellectual  men  themselves,  when  it  happeus 
to  make  on  their  side  in  a  controversy,  are 
but  too  ready  to  invoke.  Considering  that 
we  have  the  materials  of  defence,  as  well  as 


of  attack,  supplied  by  Socrates  and  Plato,  it 
might  have  been  expected  that  modem 
writers  would  have  refrained  from  employing 
such  an  argument  to  discredit  Gorgias  or 
Protagoras,  the  rather,  as  they  have  before 
their  eyes,  in  all  the  countries  of  modem 
Europe,  the  profession  of  lawyers  and  advo- 
cates, who  lend  their  powerful  eloquenoo, 
without  distinction,  to  the  cause  ofjuftioe  or 
mjustioe^  and  who,  far  from  being  regarded 
as  the  corrupters  of  society,  are  usually 
looked  upon,  for  that  very  reason,  among 
others,  as  indispensable  auxiliaries  to  a  just 
administration  of  law." 

I  know  not  whether  gentlemen  of  the 
bar,  in  general,  have  felt  themselves 
flattered  by  this  allusion,  but  to  myself, 
I  must  own,  the  compliment  seems  to 
be  rather  less  than  equivocal.  Bishop 
Sanderson,  we  know,  addressing  a 
legal  auditory,  instead  of  telling  them 
that  their  bright  example  was  a  modern 
justification  of  the  ancient  Sophists, 
inveighed  against  such  as  **  Prota- 
goras, who  boasted  that  he  could  make 
a  bad  cause  good  when  ho  listed.*' 
Such  modern  advocates,  he,  without 
hesitation  or  scruple,  remits  to  the  fate 
of  the  "  false  tongue,"  and  the  punish- 
ments not  very  dimly  shallowed  fortli 
in  the  book  of  Psalms,  to  wit  — 
"  mighty  and  sharp  arrows,  with  hoc> 
burning  coals."  But  without,  I  trusty 
presummg  too  much  in  favour  of  the 
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profbision  of  tlie  bar,  I  venture  to 
doubt  Mr.  Grote's  correctness,  when 
he  says  that  the  members  of  that  pro- 
fession lend  their  aid,  without  distinc- 
tinction,  to  the  cause  of  justice  or  of 
injustice.  Their  advocacy,  as  regards 
persons,  is  indeed,  as  I  understand  the 
rule  of  the  profession,  all  but  totally 
indiscriminate.  They  must  not  refuse 
to  plead  a  cause  ivhich  is  entrusted  to 
them  in  the  regular  professional  man- 
ner,  whatever  their  own  opinion  of  its 
merits  may  be.*  But  then,  their 
theory  is,  that  it  is  not  the  injustice  of 
it  for  which  they  plead,  but  the  jus- 
tice. No  case  is  so  utterly  bad  as  to 
be  OD  all  sides  without  defence  or  ex- 
tenuation. No  charge  is  brought  to 
them  by  a  client  for  their  support, 
without,  at  least,  some  amount  of 
foundation,  which  they  may  bring  be- 
fore the  judges.  Their  skill  as  advo- 
cates, and  their  usefulness  in  a  court  of 
justice,  depend  upon  the  industry  and 
discrimination  which  they  exercise  in 
finding  out  and  urging  such  points  of 
law  and  of  justice  as  are  in  favour  of 
their  client ;  but  to  urge  the  judges  to 
pronounce  as  law  what  is  not  law,  or 
to  persuade  juries  to  decide  for  injus- 
tice instead  of  for  justice,  that  is  what, 
I  apprehend,  the  profession  would,  as  a 
theory,  altogether  repudiate.  And 
indeed,  whatever  the  theory  of  the 
legal  profession  may  be,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  theory  of  Mr.  Grote  is 
manifestly  opposed  to  common  reason ; 
for,  how  could  the  fact  of  an  acute 
arguer,  giving  the  aid  of  his  eloquence 
on  the  side  of  injustice,  in  any  j^ven 
cause,  make  such  an  arguer  an  uidis- 
pensable  auxiliary  to  a  just  adminis- 
tration of  law  in  that  cause?  Yet 
that  is  the  theory  which  Mr.  Grote 
lays  down. 

That  the  practice  of  the  profession 
often  falls  short  of  its  theory,  cannot,  I 
fear,  be  truly  denied ;  but  whenever 


the  practice  degenerates  into  '*the  pro- 
mise of  Protagoras,'*  it  becomes    an 
abuse.     It  may  be  true  that  a  large 
proportion  of  those  who  exercise  the 
profession  of  advocates  are  men  who, 
for  certain  fees  or  rewards,  undertake 
to  use  all  their  ingenuity  in  order  to 
cause  judges  or  juries  to  believe  what 
they  do  not  believe  themselves.     In  so 
far  as  this  practice  extends,  the  pro- 
fession is  one  of  which  the  morality  is 
something    more   than    questionable. 
Whenever  the  members  of  the  bar  so 
act,  they  do  not  aid  in  the  great  ad- 
ministration of  the  law,  but  they  aid 
in  preventing  the  forms  of  law  from 
arriving  at  the  ends  of  justice.     To 
get  a  verdict  by  any  means  which  can 
Be  made  available  for  that  purpose  is, 
no  doubt,  a  too  common  topic  of  self- 
gratulation  among  members  of  the  bar. 
To  gain  a  favourable  decision  from  a 
judge,  no  matter  by  what  concealment 
and  dexterous  evasion  of  points  in  the 
case,  which  would  have  led  to  a  diffe- 
rent decision,  is  too  often  regarded  as  a 
triumph.     But  these  are  abuses,  and 
no  man  who  estimates  highly  the  dig- 
nity  and  honour  of  the  profession,  and 
who  desires  to  avoid  the  reproach  of 
seeking,  merely  to  make  money  by  the 
tradesmanship  of  advocacy,  would  ever 
join   in  such  wretched  triumphs,   or 
wish  to  have  any  share  in  them.  There  ^ 
is  a  pride  in  mere  success,  the  snare  of 
which,  it  is,  perhaps,  difficult  to  es- 
cape ;  but  it  should  be  escaped  from 
by  the  aid  of  the  instinctive  feelings  of 
a  gentleman.     Perhaps  it  was  an  ex- 
aggerated sense  of  the  difficulty  of 
keeping  these  feelings  unblunted  and 
unsullied,  while  following  the  profes- 
sion of  the  law,  which   led   Horace 
Walpole  to  say,  that  it  would  be  more 
to  his  own  credit  to  keep  a  shop,  and 
sell  either  boots  or  shoes,  than  to  be  a 
professional  advocate,  and  tempted  to 
sell  himself,  t 


•  "  I  must,  however,  here  observe  upon  something  wholly  unprecedented.  For  the  first  time 
in  my  professional  life,  I  heard  a  member  of  the  bar  Fay  that  he  would  not  have  undertaken 
a  cause,  unless  he  had  been  satisfied  th^t  the  charges  brought  against  hfs  clients  were  un- 
foundecL  He  would  have  yon  believe,  hot  that  he  looked  at  the  outside  of  his  brief,  before 
giving  up  that  happy  leisure  which  he  only  rarely  leaves,  to  make  an  occasional  appearance 
in  court,  but  that  he  painfully  laboured  through  all  the  evidence  which  you  have  liad  before 
you,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  hia  clients  were  injured  and  persecuted !  If  any  one 
had  stated  to  me  that  an  advocate  would  say  this,  I  should  have  laughed  in  his  face/* — Sol.- 
Gen,  Sir  A,  E.  Coekhum^  Court  of  Excfiequer,  17th  Feb,,  1851.  The  learned  Solicitor  (now 
Attorney)  General,  thought  it  an  absurd  and  ridiculous  pretence  that  an  advocate  would  con- 
sider anything  but  the  outside  of  his  brief,  before  undertaking  a  cause.  On  the  outside,  the 
J^  is  endorsed;  it  contains  no  other  information,  except  the  names  of  the  litigating  partlea 
The  barrister  who  had  made  the  **  unprecedented"  dedaratiou  was  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly. 

I  Letters  to  Mason. 
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I  believe  it  to  be  the  opinion  of  those 
who  have  had  lone  experience  at  the 
bar,  that  there  is  less  of  high  feeling 
in  the  profession  than  there  once  was, 
and  a  more  general  desire  to  turn  it  to 
profitable  account  by  any  opportunity 
that  it  may  afford.  This  is  an  obser- 
vation which  will  probably  apply  to 
most  professions  and  ways  of  life, 
arising  from  the  advance  of  the  mercan- 
tile  spirit  through  all  classes  of  society, 
and  the  unwonted  activity  in  getting, 
and  profusion  in  spending  money. 
There  is,  doubtless,  in  our  day,  plenty 
of  work  done  at  the  bar  which  would 
not  well  bear  open  scrutiny  inforo  con- 
scienticBf  but  tnat  men  dare  publicly 
hold  themselves  forth  as  the  indiscri- 
minate advocates  of  justice  or  injus- 
tice, or  that  80  doing*  they  would 
escape  general  contempt,  I  must  take 
leave  to  deny ;  nor  would  they  much 
mend  the  matter,  if  in  such  a  case  they 
should  plead  the  example  of  Prota- 
goras, or  Grorgias,  or  any  other  of  the 
Sophist  tribe. 

There  is,  however,  another  point  of 
view — ^to  use  Mr.  Grote*s  favourite  ex- 

Eression — ^in  which  considerable  resem- 
lance  may  be  traced  between  the 
ancient  Sophists  and  modem  advocates. 
It  lies  in  the  ill  effects  produced  upon 
the  faculty  of  moral  judgment,  by  car- 
r>'ing  to  excess  the  habits  of  discussion 
and  argumentation.  The  man  who  is 
accustomed  in  almost  all  the  questions 
which  come  before  him  to  take  one 
side,  and  to  look  at  it  principally  with 
a  view  to  the  maintaining  of  the  side 
which  he  is  bound  to  support,  is  very 
likely  to  impair  his  power  of  judging 
fairly  upon  the  whole  matter.  At  all 
events,  in  proportion,  as  he  has  been  a 
painstaking  partisan,  when  that  was 
his  business,  ne  will  lose  the  power  of 
readiness  of  judgment,  when  he  comes 
to  decide  causes ;  for  the  process  of  his 
mind  will  be,  from  habit,  to  examine 
each  side  as  an  advocate,  and  to  give 
judgment  in  favour  of  that  side  upon 
which  the  arguments  appear  the  strong, 
est.  But  others  who,  perhaps,  have 
been  less  successful  as  advocates,  will 
find  their  way  to  a  right  judgment  by  a 


shorter  road.  Experience  teaches  that 
the  smartest  advocates  do,  by  no 
means,  make  the  best  judges ;  and,  on 
the  oUier  hand,  men  who  never  ap- 
peared to  advantage  in  the  open  strife 
of  argument,  have  been  found  both  the 
most  accurate  and  the  readiest  in  de- 
ciding  upon  the  arguments  of  others, 
when  a  judicious  promotion  has  given 
them  the  task  of  trying  causes*  One 
of  the  most  careful  and  philosophical 
of  the  observers  of  modem  lifef  has 
remarked,  that  in  all  but  purely  scien- 
tific questions,  arguments  are  not  to 
be  submitted  to  by  the  judgment  as 
first  in  command,  but  rather  they  are 
to  be  used  as  auxiliaries  and  pioneers. 
The  judgment  should  profit  by  them  to 
the  extent  of  the  services  they  can  rea- 
der, but  after  their  work  is  done,  it 
should  come  to  its  conclusions  upon  its 
own  free  survey.  He  then  proceeds  to 
the  following  more  particular  state- 
ment, which  may  be  more  easily  sub- 
mitted to  the  test  of  ordinary  expe- 
rience : — 

*<  I  have  seldom  known  a  man  with  great 
powers  of  argumentation  abundantly  in- 
dulged, who  could  attain  to  an  habitiuUly 
just  judgment.  In  our  courts  of  law,  where 
advocacy  and  debate  are  most  in  use,  ability^ 
sagacity,  and  intellectual  power  flourish  and 
abound ;  whilst  wiMdom  is  said  to  have 
been  disbarred.  In  our  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment the  case  is  somewhat  otherwise;  the 
silent  members,  and  those  who  take  bat 
little  part  in  debate,  and,  indeed  t}\e  countiy 
at  large,  which  may  be  said  to  listen,  exer- 
cise some  subduing  influence  over  the  spirit 
of  argumentation,  and  the  responsibility  for 
results  restrains  it ;  so  that  here  its  predo- 
minance is  .much  less  than  in  the  courts  of 
law ;  yet,  even  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
wisdom  has  been  supposed  to  have  less  to 
say  to  the  proceedings,  than  a  certaui  i^e- 
cies  of  courage." 

It  appears  to  me.  that  these  remarks 
are  substantially  just,  and,  therefore^ 
I  am  of  opinion  that  something  else 
than  *'the  antipathy  of  ignorance 
against  superior  mental  accomplish- 
ments*' may  be  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
trust with  which  the  artifices  of  the 
Sophists  of  old,  or  of  those  who  are 


*  "  It  is  said  that  Wyndham,  when  he  came  to  the  end  of  a  speech,  often  found  himself  so 
perplexed  by  his  own  subtlety,  that  he  hardly  knew  which  way  he  wasgouig  to  give  his  vote. 
This  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  fiillaciousness  of  reasoning,  and  of  the  uncertainties  that 
attend  its  practical  application.  Ever  since  the  time  of  the  Sophists,  logic  has  been  too  ready 
to  maintain  either  side  of  a  question ;  and  that,  not  merely  in  aiguing  with  others,  but  eveq 
within  our  own  bosoms."— J.  G.  Hare,  Gttettea  at  Truih, 

t  Henry  Taylor,  Author  of  "  Philip  Van  Asteveld." 
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Mud  most  to  resemble  them  in  modern 
life>  have  been  so  frequently  regarded. 
It  has  been  arj^ed  that  the  cause  of 
justice  runs  no  risk  from  the  practice 
of  advocacy,  since  the  adverse  advo- 
cates  state  fully  the  points  of  the  case 
on  each  side,  and  an  impartial  judge 
presides  and  gives  his  decision  after 
duly  weighing  the  arguments  of  both, 
and  correcting  them  by  his  own  know- 
ledge. This  theory,  however,  assumes 
that  the  advocates  are  equally  matched 
in  all  respects,  and  that  the  judges  and 
juries  are  incapable  of  being  led  away 
by  the  eloquence  or  adroitness  of  a 
favourite  advocate,  or  of  being  put  out 
of  humour  by  one  who  has  not  the  good 
fortune  to  be  so  well  received.  But 
it  often  happens  in  practice  that  advo- 
cacy is  not  very  equally  balanced,  and 
sometimes  it  happens  (perhaps  inevi- 


tably) that  one  advocate  has  the  ear 
of  the  court  more  than  another.  Then, 
as  advocacy  is  avowedly  purchasable, 
the  litigant  whose  money  is  first  pre- 
sented to  the  influential  advocate  has 
more  chance  of  success  than  that  which 
he  derives  from  the  amount  of  law  and 
justice  which  is  on  his  side.  Such 
points  as  these,  which  are  only  occa- 
sionally apparent,  we  bear  with,  re- 
membering that  all  things  human  must 
be  imperfect.  But  they  teach  us  also 
to  remember  that  unconditional  and 
unqualified  praise,  of  even  the  most 
accomplished  advocacy  is  fulsome  and 
unjnst ;  and  that  ability,  acuteness, 
and  intellectual  power  should,  by  no 
means,  receive  that  unbounded  admi. 
ration,  which  rightly  is  reserved  for 
wisdom  and  virtue. 

W.J. 


▲     PXLOBIHAGB     TO     THE     DONEGAL     HIGHLANDS* 


III  ▲  XBTTXB  TO  AITHOMT  POPL&K,  X8Q. 


PABT  IL — A  DAT  UPON  "XRB  HORN,"  AND  A  RmS  AMONGST  THE  MOUNTAINS. 


Dear  Mr.  Poplar, — Are  you  an  early 
riser? — or,  haply  remembering  the  days 
of  your  youth  and  your  syntax,  do  you 
recal  the  time  when  you  used  to  con- 
strue and  parse  "  Diliculo  surgere  aa- 
Itiberrimum  est,"  when  all  the  while  you 
mentally  dissented  from  what  you  con- 
ceived the  atrocious  and  highly  revo- 
lutionary sentiments  contained  there- 
in ?  Now,  that  this  is  not  the  case,  I 
think  your  own  Magazine  exhibits  un- 
mistakable internal  evidence,  for  from 
its  pages  there  ever  breathes  a  matu- 
tinal freshness  —  a  lark-like  lifesome- 
ness — and  a  six- o'clock- in- the  morning 
vivacity  easily  recognisable  by  all  true 
worshippers  of  the  orient  sun.  Surely 
you  are  one  of  us,  Mr.  Poplar  I — ^matin 
philosophers,  "  albente  die "  bre- 
thren, and  confraternity  crepusculan, 
sworn  to  wait  upon  and  welcome  the 
*'  rosy.fingered  mom ;"  and  being  such, 
you,  no  doubt,  are  well  acquainted 
with  all  the  pains,  perils,  pleasures, 
profits,  and  perplexities  which  attend 
the  early  riser  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year.  You  know.  Brother  Poplar  — « 
for  we  will  take  a  very  extreme  case— . 
what  it  is  to  leave  your  warm  nest  in 

TOL.   ZLI,— NO.    CCXLVI. 


winter,  at  the  grisly  and  loathly  hour 
of  five  in  the  morning,  "  when  all  the 
world  is  sleeping ;"  the  first  plunge  into 
the  cold  black  chamber  air,  not  the  in- 
fidel's "leap  in  the  dark,"  but  the 
spring  of  an  energetic  mind,  bent  on 
''redeeming  the  time."  Then  the 
grope  to  the  toilet-table;  the  fizz  of 
Uie  phosphorus-box ;  the  pandemo- 
nium glare  for  a  moment,  settling  down 
into  the  mild  blue  radiance  emitted 
from  a  wax  taper,  by  the  light  of 
which  you  perform  your  ablutions  and 
other  morning  duties ;  then  the  descent 
to  the  study,  where  the  air  is  cold,  and 
you  catch  yourself  beginning  to  quote, 
chatteringly,  **  Frigora  mordent  jam 
matutina  parum  cantos ;"  but  the  re- 
medy is  near,  for  the  neat-handed 
Phillis  of  your  establishment,  who  is 
now  in  the  arms  of  Morpheus  in  the 
culinary  regions,  has  laid  your  fire 
with  pyrotechnic  skill  —  ''Arches  on 
arches,  ".as  Byron  says  of  the  Colosseum, 
only  these  are  of  whity-brown  paper, 
and  resinous  wood,  and  turf  from  the 
brown  bog,  and  coal  from  the  sable 
mine ;  all  igneous,  and  ready,  like 
Lombardy  or  Hungary,  to  burst  into 

3  B 
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ft  ^me  BM  70a  apply  the  match,  and 
Boflljr  fan  the  nascent  fire  with  streams 
pf  oxygen,  propelled  from  the  leathern 
lun*;  and  windpipe  of  an  octogenarian 
ftnd  highly  asthmatic  bellows.  Then, 
when  the  fire  is  established,  comes  the 
delicate  cooking  of  the  coffee,  the  first 
cup  of  which  mounting  to  the  brain 
deanseth  the  whole  cerebral  process ; 
sweeping  away  cobwebs,  lubricating  the 
£icuUies,  arousine  the  memory,  quick- 
ening  the  fancy,  invigorating  thought, 
and  with  its  condensed  aromatic  steam- 
power  setting  into  play  the  whole  in- 
tellectual machinery,  for,  in  despite  of 
the  penal  edicts  of  German  doctors 
against  those  innocent  fluids,  and  in 
contradiction  to  many  a  medical  ana- 
thema, allopathic,  hydropathic,  or  ho- 
moeopathic, I  am  ever  a  warm  advo- 
cate  for  tea,  coffee,  and  the  whole 
family  of  harmless  stimulants.  And 
on  an  occasion  like  the  present,  I  would 
sav  of  coffee,  what  I  recollect  Ssana- 
relle  says  of  snuff  in  the  "  Festm  de 
Pierre  *'  of  Corneille,  only  with  a  qua- 
lification — 

**  Qaoiq'en  dlie  Arittoto,  et  m  docte  caUle, 
I4  caf«  Mt  diTln,  il  n'ett  rienqal  I'cgftle.'* 

With  such  a  delightful  stimulant, 
and  your  fire  burning  briskly,  and  the 
certainty  of  no  interruption  for  at  least 
two  good  hours— 

••  How  happll/  the  daji  of  ThaUb*  go  bj," 

whether  you  bend  over  the  ''Sanctso 
Litene  "  (and  every  Christian  scholar 
ought  to  begin  his  day  with  a  chapter 
in  the  Greek  or  Hebrew  Scriptures),  or 
hive-matured  and  weighty  wisdom  from 
Bacon's  page  of  gold,  or  admire  the  no- 
ble old  sumimity  of  the  Greek  trage- 
dians'*— those  ancient  cliffs  which  tower 
erect  and  grand  in  the  far  horizon  of 
time,  still  visible,  and  ever  pre-emi- 
nent  above  all  that  the  later  drama 
has  produced ;  or  sketch  a  paper  for 
Maga,  till  all  too  soon  the  day  comes 


-—       •*  Jam  damm  mane feneatrae 

iBtrat  et  ancuaUa  ezteadit  Inaine  rimaa : 
StertiMtur* 

Certainly  we  were  not  inclined  to  do 
so,  or  linger  in  our  bedrooms  on  the 


beautiful  bright  morning  whidi  wit- 
nessed  our  domestic  rendezvous  in  our 
friend's  breakfast-parlour  at  six  o'clock, 
in  the  lovely  vale  of  Glen  Swilly. 

The  view  from  the  windows  was  de- 
lightful :  on  the  hills  lay  the  mists  half 
drawn  up,  like  grey  silk  wimples,  trans, 
parent  to  the  sun's  rays  and  spangled 
with  dew ;  the  river  ran  shiningly  in 
silver — the  meadows  were  steeped  with 
the  vivid  green  freshness  of  emeralds. 
The  avenue  and  gravelled  walks  were 
wetted  with  a  most  copious  dew,  which 
lay  in  innumerable  diamond  globules 
on  every  branch,  and  leaf,  and  tiny 
spray  in  the  lawn  ;  the  birds  had  been 
up  for  hours,  singinv  hallelujahs  to  Uim 
wno  made  them  ana  careth  for  them ; 
and  from  every  tree,  or  green  nook, 
the  richest  gush  of  song  and  sweetest 
melody  was  poured :  it  was  the  very 
life  of  music.  We  had  a  hasty  break- 
fast; and  at  seven  o'clock,  our  chivalry 
being  all  mustered,  and  our  cavalry 
pawing  and  plunging  for  the  start,  and 
our  single  vehicle  —  "the  thing  you 
know  "^4m  Irish  car  "  at  the  door," 
we  gave  the  word  "  andtamo,"  and  set 
out  for  the  mountains,  and  the  Ocean. 
Arigle,  and  Horn  Head.  We  had  five 
or  SIX  horsemen,  one  gentle  lady  eques- 
trian, beautifully  mounted  on  a  tho. 
roughbred  mare,  and  the  aforesaid 
''thing  you  know,"  or  outside  jaunting. 
car,drawn  b^'  two  long-trotting,<<  broad- 
breasted,  high-maned  sons  of  the  hill," 
alias  a  couple  of  tall  bays,  who,  unlike 
CucbuUin's  steeds  in  the  above  citation 
from  Ossian,  were  driven  tandem  fashion 
— not  abreast.  In  the  well  of  this  car  (in 
which  I  can  testify  there  was  no  water, 
but  something  stronger)  were  stowed 
away  sundry  articles  intended  for  the 
refreshment  of  natui*e,  and  the  sustain, 
ment  of  life,  viz.,  as  a  lively  youth  in 
our  party  described  it,  cold  beef  and 
mutton  for  the  pastorid  and  bucolical ; 
dead  turkeys  and  defunct  chickens  for 
tho  ornithologist ;  a  lobster  salad  for 
the  botanical  and  conchological  section ; 
hams,  which  had  long  ceased  to  trot* 
for  the  quiet  and  sedentary ;  and  tongues 
* }  which  had  never  uttered  falsity  or  bit 
terness,  and  whose  value  appeared,  like 
f  that  of  Cromwell,  onlv  to  be  aduiow* 
^  ledged  afler  their  deatn,t  forthemora- 


*  The  Bev.  George  Croly  has  a  beantifal  remaik  on  the  comparative  merits  of  the  Greek 
Arsmatuts.  He  says,  "*  Sophocles  and  Euripides  were  eons  of  men,  but  iEschylos  was  the 
OStan." 

t  I  thiok  it  was  Dr.  Spratt  who  said  of  Cromwell,  ^  Time  will  whiten  him ;"  this 
^one,  with  the  aasistanoe  of  Mesin.  Merle  D'Anbjgne  and  Carlyle. 
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lisiog  memben  of  our  companv ;  and  a 
few  bottles  of  sherry,  before  alluded  to^ 
to  illustrate  and  evidence  the  old  saying 
of  **  truth  being  in  a  well^**  by  compar* 
ing  it  with  another  ancient  adage^  "  in 
vino  Veritas**  —  this  was  our  young 
Collegian's  merry  classification  of  the 
viands. 

Our  horses  were  in  delightful  spirits 
imd  very  fresh,  yet  we  rode  them  slowly, 
to  let  them  get  breath,  as  we  had  two 
or  three-and- twenty  miles  to  go  before 
we  pulled  rein.  We  crossed  a  bridge 
a  little  below  the  glebe  grounds,  and 
rode  up  the  opposite  side  of  the 
valley,  pursuing  the  same  route  we  had 
taken  on  the  preceding  day,  till  we  ar- 
rived  at  Kachedoge,  where  we  turned 
off  at  ri<;ht.angles  across  the  pic- 
turesque bridge,  green  with  ivy  and 
ash-trees,  which  here  spans  the  Swilly. 
Our  road  now  lay  northwards,  running 
up  a  high  hill,  from  the  top  of  which 
we  looked  back  and  saw  Glen  Swilly, 
and  all  its  woodland  beauties,  lying 
deep  in  the  hollow  behind  us,  and 
spangled  with  myriads  of  dew-drops. 
On  our  lefl  was  i  ox  Hall,  the  seat  of 
Mr.  Chambers,  a  most  picturesque 
spot.  On  the  ascent  here  we  en- 
oountered  a  flock  of  sheep,  driven  by 
a  bare-legged  boy  and  two  collies; 
afterwards  came  the  owner,  a  farmer 
on  the  shady  side  of  forty  years  of  age, 
with  a  florid  face,  and  seeming  as  if  be 
were  suffering  under  a  perpetual  per- 
spiration of  bashfulness.  His  steed  was 
evidently  an  old  soldier  (having  served 
in  the  victualling  department) — a  tall, 
flat-Fided,  yew-necked,  hammer-beaded 
street  of  a  chesmit  mare,  with  a  tail 
eocked  stiff  out  like  a  carbine,  having 
an  upward  curve  at  tiieextremity,und 
exhibiting  hairs  like  angels*  visits,  short 
and  far  between.  The  one  eye  of  this 
brute  was  a  singular  compound  of  in- 
telligence  and  malignity,  with  a  retro- 
grade squint  that  conveyed  the  idea 
that  its  owner  was  ever  looking  back  to 
tee  if  any  person  was  laughing  at  her 
tail.  The  rider  saluted  my  friend  ea- 
gerly but  shyly,  blushing  most  vividly, 
old  Commissariat  glaring  at  us  fearfully 
with  the  eye,  and  executing  a  lame 
kind  of  pompous,  spavined  caper  as 
she  passed  us  by.  This  man,  my  friend 
told  us,  was,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
term,  a  **  modest  boy,'*  and  what  the 
neighbours  called  ^'sheamed.'*  He  had 
a  large  farm,  and  was  a  remarkably 
hcmestyindustnous,  and  pious  man;  but 
simple  and  timid  to  a  fault,  and  easily 


bullied.  My  friend,  whose  parishioiier 
he  was,  exhorted  him  often  to  marry, 
as  his  homestead  was  in  a  lonely  place 
called  Clooncarney,  and  the  *'jfuga€e$ 
ormt"  were  beginning  to  frost  hispow  ; 
but  Simon  would  get  violently  crimson 
at  the  idea,  till  one  day  at  Rameltoa 
fair  he  met  Miss  Jane  M'Corkodale,  a 
pretty  little  giggling  lass  of  sevea- 
teen,  who  made  such  an  impression^ 
that  next  week  he  mounted  "the 
meare"  and  rode  off  to  old  John 
M'Corkodale's  hoase  to  ask  him  for 
his  daughter.  Here  he  remained  a 
month,  during  which  time  he  was  duly 
wedded.  Shortly  afterwaitis  my  friend 
met  him  sitting  erect  on  "  the  meare,*' 
whoso  eye  and  gait  appeared  to  have 
acquired  a  double  portion  of  malignity 
and  pomposity  from  the  circumstance 
of  there  being  a  marriage  in  the&mily. 
Simon  blushed  crimson  as  camationa 
when  congratulajted  on  his  new  estate, 
but  looked  a  little  less  joyous  than  the 
occasion  warranted,  which  was  ao- 
counted  for  when  he  informed  my 
friend  that  "  it  was  the  older,  not  the 
younger  Miss  M'C."  whom  he  had 
'<got  married  on.*'  It  appears  that 
M'Corkodale,  who  was  a  Covenanter, 
and  a  warm,  wealthy  farmer,  proved 
«verra  steff"  on  the  occasion,  and 
pronounced  '/  the  Geggler "  to  be  al- 
together and  out  of  the  question 
**  ow'r  young"  for  wedlock;  and  being 
rather  a  stickler  for  the  rights  of  pri- 
mogeniture, he  insisted  upon  Simon, 
"if  he  had  any  mind  to  inarry  at  a'," 
taxing  to  himself  his  eldest  daughter 
Sarah,  a  comely  sensible  woman  of 
thurty,  declaring,  in  tones  that  could 
not  be  disputed,  **  the  ould  one  must 
go  first,"  and  adding,  by  waj  of  con- 
solation, ''that  such  was  his  regard 
for  Simon  that  if  he  had  an  oulder  one 
he  would  have  gi'en  her  him." 

My  friend  had  hardly  concluded  his 
sketch  of  the  modest  benedict  when 
we  came  in  sight  of  Temple  Douglas, 
a  ruined  church  with  rather  a  fine 
window ;  and  a  little  in  its  rear  a  noisy 
fidl  of  water,  occasioned  by  a  stream 
rushing  between  two  huge  rooks.  Here 
it  was  St.  Columbkille  was  nursed,  and 
probably  built  a  cell,  the  place  being 
then  called  Teampull  Dubheglas,  which 
being  interpreted,  is  the  *'  dark  green 
church." 

The  country  all  about  is  wet  and 
wild,  exhibitmg  much  bog,  backed 
with  barren  mountain,  yet  reclaimed 
in  partial  patohes  here  and  there.    It 
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18  much  cut  up  with  roads,  intersecting 
each  other  in  all  direction?,  as  if  they 
had  lost  their  way,  and  did  not  know 
where  to  run  to.     Here  is  some  til- 
lage,   productive  principally  of  oats 
and  here,  or  barley,  along  with  a  few 
large  fields  of  flax — a  beautiful  crop- 
belonging  to  the  better  class  of  farmers, 
and  the  never-failing   potato.      Pre- 
sently we  came  on  the  banks  of  the 
Lennan  River,  rapid  as  an  arrow,  and 
running  distractedly  over  a  channel 
broken  by  thousands  of  dark  boulders 
standing   loosely  in  the  water  on  a 
rocky  bottom,  and  causing  a  perpetual 
whirl  and  foam  in  the  stream.     This 
river  rises,  or  rather  isitues  from  Lough 
Fern,  which  is  north  of  Ramelton ;  and 
flowing  past  Kilmacrennan,  and  under 
the  base  of  the  great  mountain- Lough 
Salt,  so  well  described  by  Csesar  Otway, 
it    passes  near  the  Rock  of   Down, 
where  the  O'Donels  were  once  crowned; 
and  thence  rushing  on,  fretting  and 
foaming,  it  washes  the  wild  rock-piled 
townlands  of  Clooncarney  and  Train, 
tagh,  runs  roaring  beneath  the  broken 
bridge  of  Trainbeg,  till  at  last,  confined 
between  steep  and  wooded  banks  be- 
yond Ballibolother,    it  begins  to  be 
what  its  name  imports,  I^ennan  signi- 
fying *•  still  water,"  as  it  quietly  rip- 
ples and  circles  under  the  arches  of 
Churchill  Bridge,  and  is  lost  in  the 
bosom  of  the  beautiful  Lough  of  Gar- 
tan,  the  Lake  I^man  of  Donegal. 

We  had  ridden  by  its  side  for  nearly 
two  miles,  the  road  running  on  the  top 
of  the  western  bank,  and  we  now 
called  a  halt  to  survey  the  lovely  sheet 
of  water  which  received  it.  Gartan 
Lough  is  backed  on  the  north  and 
west  by  fine  hills,  which  contain  innu- 
merable little  lakes  or  turns  —  Glen- 
doan  Mountain  apparently  frowns  over 
it.  In  some  of  the  ikmine  years  the  Go- 
Ternment  constructed  admirably  en- 
gineered roads  on  the  south  and  west 
side  of  it,  opening  out  these  dusky 
highlands,  and  rendering  accessible 
what  had  not  been  trodden  by  foot  of 
man  for  time  untold.  The  value  of 
land,  formerly  so  depressed  (that  I  was 
told  the  fee-simple  of  a  mountain  and 
moorland  estate  was  offered  for  a  shiL 
ling  an  acre  purchase-money),  has, 
since  these  roads  were  made,  increased 
a  hundred,  fold. 

The  few  peasantry  who  inhabit 
these  wilds  are  not  an  imaginative  race. 
*'  Common  sense  "  prevails  more  than 
"genius**  in  their  character.    In  an 


exploring  ride  my  friend  and  his  lady 
had  lost  their  way  among  the  hills ; 
they  had  been  ascending  a  bridle-path 
for  nearly  a  mile,  and  on  reaching  the 
summit,  a  panorama  of  mountain, lake, 
and  wild  rock  scenery,  stretching  off 
towards  the  Rosses,  suddenly  lay  before 
them.  Here  they  were  accosted  by  a 
peasant  who  knew  them,  and  the  fol- 
lowing  dialogue  ensued :  —  ''Is  not 
that  a  wonderful  scene?"  "True  for 
your  raverance,  it  is  a  wonderful  cauld 
country.'*  "But  is  not  the  prospect 
beautiful  and  grand  ?'*  "  Tm  doubting 
if  thon  land  would  be  ow*r  good  for  the 
crops  —  its  all  rushes,  rocks  and  the 
black  water — the  pleace  has  no  heart.*' 
"  Now  tell  me,  my  friend,  whether 
would  you  rather  look  at  this  fine  view, 
and  that  lofly  Glendoan  Mountain  over 
there,  or  see  a  plate  of  hot  potatoes  on 
your  table  to-day?"  "I'm  thinking, 
sir,  the payaties  is  more  usefuller.** 

On  an  another  occasion,  my  friend 
wishing  to  give  a  young  horse  a  few 
weeks*  grass,  went  to  a  farmer's  bouse 
who  grazed  cattle,  to  inquire  bis  terms, 
&c.,  &c. ',  the  good  man  was  from 
home,  but  his  blunt,  honest,  clever 
wife  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  in 
t'he  transaction.  "What  does  the 
beast  want  with  grass  here  when  you 
have  hard  oats  at  home ;  besides  you 
ought  to  know  something  of  our  Glen 
Swilly  boys,  they  might  tak*  your  horse 
some  dark  night  and  never  at<k  your 
leave.  Keep  your  horse  in  your  stable, 
hell  thrive  best  when  your  hand's  upon 
his  mane,  and  'twill  be  better  ony  day 
to  say  "  here  he  is,  than  there  he  was,** 
All  me  time  that  my  friend  was  nar- 
rating these  traits  of  peasant  life  and 
character,  we  were  admiring  the  Lake 
of  Gartan.  A  handsome  house  called 
Belleville  stood  on  its  lefb  bank,  and  op- 
posite was  the  glebe  house  of  Gartan 
parish ;  the  first  belonged  to  Mr. 
Chambers,  the  second  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Rev.  H.  Maturin,  a  rda- 
tion  of  the  author  of  "  Bertram.**  The 
lake,  I  should  say,  from  a  bird's-eye 
view,  was  about  tnree  miles  long,  but 
I  cannot  be  certain  ;  is  is  an  exceed- 
ingly beautiful  piece  of  water,  with  the 
smile  of  the  sun-light  and  the  frown 
of  the  hills  meeting  upon  its  fair  face, 
from  it^  banks  being  both  of  a  flat  and 
a  precipitous  nature.  It  has  a  deep  in- 
terest  as  well  to  the  lover  of  nature  as 
to  the  archaeologist  and  the  Irishman ; 
for  by  these  waters  was  Columbkille 
reared,  and  in  Gartan  was  he  bom. 
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In  Rells  they  have  his  Btone-roofed 
house  standing  and  in  good  preserva- 
tion, but  in  Crartun  I  could  not  find 
a  visible  vestise  of  him.  He  was  born 
in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century, 
of  royal  lineage,   for  his  father  was 

grandlion  of  Connel,  from  whom  Tyr- 
onnel  or  Donegal  was  named,  who 
was  son  to  the  celebrated  O'Niall  of 
the  nine  hostages.  King  of  Ulster. 

This  district  was  at  that  time,  as  I 
said,  called  Tyr-Connell,  the  land  of 
Connell.  It  did  not  receive  the  name 
it  now  bears  until  Sir  John  Perrot,  in 
1584,  erected  it  into  a  county,  and 
called  it  Donegal.  Its  original  name 
had  been  Eargal,  or  Eircael;  but 
Ptolemy  makes  it  to  be  peopled  by 
folk  whom  he  designates  by  the  musical 
appellations  of  Vennii,  and  Rhobogdii ; 
which  our  young  Collegian  said  should 
be  translated  "  the  inhabitants  of  the 
fens  and  the  bogs  I*'  and  Horn  Head, 
unto  which  we  were  bound,  was  styled 
by  this  ancient  authority,  Promonto- 
riumVenniennium.  However,  to  return 
from  thb  geographical  heathen,  to  our 
good  saint— his  mother,  too,  was  of  no- 
ble birth.  He  was  baptised  at  Tur- 
luch  Duglas, probably  Temple  Douglas, 
and  had  his  name  of  Columba  Kille, 
**  Dove  of  the  churches,"  from  the  re- 
ligious houses  he  founded  in  Ireland. 
One  was  where  Derry  now  is  ;  another 
was  in  Ofikly,  or  the  IGng's  County, 
where  now  is  Durrow  Abbey,  lately 
the  seat  of  Colonel  Stepney,  now  of 
Lord  Norbury. 

The  Venerable  Bede  mentions  this 
latter  quaintly  enough,  in  his  chapter 
on  St.  Columbkille — "  Fecerat  monas- 
terium  nobile  in  Hibemia  quod  a 
copia  roborum  Dearmuch  lingua  Sco- 
torum,hoce8t  Campus  Roborum  (Oak- 
field)  cognominatur.*' — Eccles.  Hist, 
lib.  iii.  caput  4.  The  saint  seems  to 
have  been  fond  of  "the  creenwood 
tree,"  for  Derry  signifies  "  the  place  of 
oaks;"  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Qartan  is  a  range  of  mountains  called 
Derry  Veagh,  or  **the  Oakwood  of 
Deer,"  where  the  remains  of  very 
ancient  wood  are  to  be  found,  as  well 
as  the  bones  of  the  red  deer.  When 
Columbkille  was  about  forty-four  years 
old,  taking  pity  on  the  isles  of  Scot- 
land, and  tne  northern  highlands  of 
that  benighted  land,  he  came  as  a 
minister  and  a  missionary  into  an  all 
but  heathenish  country.  Take  the 
words  of  Venerable  Bede  himself:— i 
*'Veoit   de    Hiberaiai  presbyter   et 


abbas  insi^is  Columbanoa  Britan- 
niam  predicatnrus  verbum  Dei  pro- 
vinciis  septentrionalium  Pictorum, 
gentemque  illam  verbo  et  ezemplo  ad 
fidem  Christi  convertit.  "  —  Kccles. 
Hist.  lib.  iv.  cap.  3.  Here  the  is- 
land of  lona  (amidst  the  ruins  of 
whose  churches  and  tombs  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson  became  enthusiastic  and  elo- 
quent, though  he  omits  to  say  that  the 
founder  of  their  fame  was  an  Irish- 
man) was  given  to  him  by  the  grateful 
Picts,  his  converts,  and  here  he  died, 
having  built  and  originated  the  monas. 
tery,  afterwards  so  illustrious  as  the 
seat  of  learning,  and  the  burial-place 
of  kings  and  nobles.  His  life  is  briefly 
but  fuUy  given  by  Bede,  who  may  be 
depended  on ;  his  death  is  as  faithfully 
narrated  by  Adarananus,  one  of  his 
successors ;  what  are  called  his  "  pro- 
phecies" are  a  mere  myth.  His  last 
days  were  passed  in  diligently  reading 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  formerly 
he  had  copied  out  entirely  in  his  own 
handwriting,  especially  the  Psalter, 
taking  much  delight  in  the  beautiful 
thirty-fourth  Psalm,  which  begins  with 
**  1  will  bless  the  Lord  at  tul  times, 
his  praise  shall  continually  be  in  my 
mouth ;"  and  he  died  upon  his  knees 
in  the  church,  praying  to  his  Heavenly 
Father.  Such  was  &q  end  of  a  saint 
of  whom  Ireland  may  justly  be  proud. 
He  was  '*  angelic  in  aspect,  pure  in  his 
converse,  holy  in  his  employments,  of 
excellent  abilities,  and  eminent  in  wis- 
dom." Thus  holily  he  lived  and  died: 
may  our  last  end  be  like  his  1  and,  as 
one  said  at  the  interment  of  good 
Bishop  Bedell  (whom  Columbkille 
much  resembled  in  his  simplicity, 
austerity,  blamelessness  of  lite,  and 
love  for  the  Bible),  so  I  would  say 
now,  "  O  sit  anima  mea  cum  Colum- 
bano." 

But,  dear  Mr.  Poplar,  I  have  kept 
you  and  my  readers  a  long  time  stand- 
ing on  the  bridge  of  Gartan,  while  I 
have  been  descanting  concerning  Saint 
Columbkille,  yet  a  lovelier  spot  for  a 
resting-place  could  hardly  be  imagined. 
This  lake  is  called  in  the  Donegal  map, 
prepared  under  the  Ordnance  Survey, 
Lough  Beagh  South.  Some  of  these 
charts  are  extremely  incorrect,  and 
names  are  most  carelessly  given ;  the 
word  is  Lough  Veagh,  not  Beagh.  Some 
of  the  highest  mountains  about  here 
are  not  even  set  down  on  the  face  of 
the  map,  which,  on  the  whole,  is  a 
singularly   unsatisfactory    document. 
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I  had  forgotten  to  state  that  since 
starting  we  had  passed  near  no  less 
than  foctr  schooUhouses,  and  my  friend 
told  us  there  were  five  more  in  the 
parish ;  of  these,  six  belonged  to  the 
London  Hibernian  Society,  and  three 
to  the  Kildare-place  Society — they  were 
all  Scriptural  schools,  and  much  fre- 
quented by  the  peasants'  children.  I 
had  many  stories  of  the  almost  miracu- 
lous memories  of  these  young  people, 
and  how  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
'•committing"  to  memory  sixteen, 
eighteen,  or  twenty  chapters  of  the 
Old  or  New  Testament,  every  three 
months;  and  it  was  uniyersally  al- 
lowed that  the  "Roman  children," 
i,e.,  the  Roman  Catholic,  were  far  and 
away  the  "keenest  at  the  learning, 
and  varra  greedy  at  the  Scripters;" 
another  proof,  if  such  be  wanted,  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  laity,  if  left  to 
themselves,  are  glad  to  receive  and 
read  the  Word  of  God.  My  friend 
occasionally  held  an  evening  lecture 
at  some  of  these  school-houses,  and  in 
order  to  show  us  how  widely  extended 
the  critical  vein  was  among  these  North, 
erns,  he  narrated  an  anecdote,  as  we 
walked  our  horses  up  a  hill,  which  made 
us  smile.  A  clerical  friend  from  town 
was  staying  with  him — a  good  man, 
though  a  little  flowery  in  his  mode  of 
preaching ;  on  one  of  these  occasions 
ne  occupied  the  schooUdesk,  and  next 
morning  my  friend,  meeting  the  school- 
master, inquired  how  they  had  liked 
the  new  minister  ?  Sam  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  and  made  answer — "  Why, 
your  raverence,  the  hearers  think  you 
have  the  beggest  voice,  but  they  all 
hold  then  man  from  Dublin  to  be 
better  edicated.'* 

He  gave  us  also  a  graphic  account 
of  the  packing  of  one  of  these  evening 
school  lectures,  to  which  all  "  denomi- 
nations" crowded,  under  the  auspices 
of  his  litigious  steward,  Jeakie,  who, 
mounted  on  the  schoolmaster's  rostrum 
with  ruler  in  hand,  and  desk  before 
him,  composed,  like  a  second  Neptune, 
the  crowding  waves  of  an  overflowing 
congregation,  delivering  a  kind  of  lay 
address  before  the  arrival  of  the  minis- 
ter, and  what  he  himself  would  call  the 
«*  lifting  of  the  service  "  — 

"  Work  up — work  up  —  men  and  weemen 
— "work  up — mak  room  for  Mr.  M'Craub  and 
the  mlitregflY  mak  room  for  auld  Tarn  Ellott 


Mrs.  M*Coy,  ma'am,  you  mumia  sit  in  thou 
pleace,  I  wouldn't  allow  yea  to  be  in  Uie  air 
of  the  door ;  let  the  Meeting  *■  people  hav« 
the  stools ''  (with  a  grin),  **  they're  na  that 
fond  of  standing.  Jackie  Logan  you  munna 
be  falling  asleep  the  night,  its  na  manners. 
Work  ,up — work  up — my  oh,  but  you're  that 
throng !  Mak  room  there  for  Mrs.  Calhoun — 
puir  craythur,  she's  but  donaie.  Yees  men 
must  stand  now,  the  weemen  may  set  down, 
and  tak  their  wee  chill:)f  on  their  laps,  bat  if 
they  cry  ye  must  quet  theapeartment.  Master, 
you  must  left  the  hymn.  Betty  Spratt,  yon 
have  a  muckle  voice,  mind  you  sing  oop — 
and  dunna  be  sheamed  —  my  oh,  will  yeea 
work  up,"  &c.,  &c 

The  singing  was  awful,  stentorian 
and  stertorous,  in  nasal  harshness  long 
drawn  out,  and  a  regular  kicking  of  the 
gamut  to  death ;  yet  some  sweet  voicea 
were  there,  and  all  was  hearty,  sin- 
cere, and  much  enjoyed  by  the  poor  peo- 
ple themselves ; — the  prayers  respond- 
ed to  with  real  devotion,  and  the  sermon 
heard  throughout  with  intelligence  and 
earnest  attention.  Unlike  more  fa- 
shionable auditories,  the  longer  the  mi- 
nister  preached  the  more  pleased  seemed 
the  people — any  reference  to  the  *'five 
points,"  eliciting  fronri  the  critical  part 
of  the  congregation,  among  whom  sat 
M*Craub,  a  seif-congratulating  nod  of 
the  head ;  while  many  of  the  gentler 
portion  of  the  audience,  among  whom 
was  Margaret  Colhoun,  would  melt 
into  tears,  and  scarce  suppress  an  an* 
dible  "ech,  my,"  at  any  mention  of 
the  grand  and  touching  scenes  of  Mount 
Calvary, 

An  old  woman,  who  occasionally 
came  down  from  Gartan  to  this  meet- 
ing,  was  rather  *'  a  difliculty  "  to  my 
friend ;  her  name  was  Hatty  Gallasp, 
and  Jeakie  defined  her  well  when  he 
called  her  '*  a  fulish  anid  Methody 
body."  She  was  daughter  to  a  by-gone 
parish  clerk,  and  was  born,  and  bred, 
and  suckled  amidst  psalm  tunes.  Her 
voice,  once  good,  was  now  cracked ;  be- 
sides she  was  as  deaf  as  a  post,  and 
would  not  give  in  to  any  of  the  modem 
tunes,  but  persisted  in  obstinately  re- 
jecting all  but  those  "her  feayther  and 
her  sung  on  Sabbaths,  in  the  wee  gal- 
lery  of  Conwall  parish  church,  when 
Rector  Span  was  in  it."  Thus,  any 
little  harmony  the  singing  possessed 
was  jeopardied  by  the  eccentridty 
and  intractable  voice  of  this  intense 
amateur,   who  generally  was  half-a- 
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doxen  Dotes  before>  or  a  bar  behind 
the  other  choristers.'  On  one  occasion, 
my  friend  ventured  to  expostukte,  but 
▼ery  gently  (for  singers,  like  bards,  are 
an  ''irritnbile  genus  "),  and  suggested 
that  she  should  not  sing  quite  so  loud, 
when  she  answered  —  "I  had  a  oowid,. 
my  dear,  I  had  a  cowld  thon  time ; 
but  now  Ise  got  (juet  of  it,  and  praise 
be  to  the  Maker  if  I  do  not  gie  them 
a  skirl  on  the  '  Auld  Hundredth,'  next 
Sabbath,  I'll  gie  you  leave  to  say  what 
naebody  ever  said  of  Hatty  Gallasp,  or 
of  her  feayther  before  her,  that  she  canna 
sing  oot,"  Accordingly,  when  the  oc- 
casion came,  she  dashed  out  in  medias 
reSp  upsetting  every  voice  about  her, 
setting  time,  harmony,  and  tune  at  de- 
fiance,  and  when  the  rest  had  conclud. 
ed,  continuing  the  strain  as  she  exe- 
cuted a  prolonged  solo,  her  poor  old 
shaking  voice  quivering  and  quavering 
amidst  the  rafters  of  the  school-house, 
like  an  insane  skylark  in  bronchitis. 

On  leaving  Gartan  Bridge,  the  road 
becomes  interesting  from  its  wildness. 
We  passed  a  sheet  of  water  called  Lough 
Akibbon,  and  got  o?er  the  ground  ra« 
pidly ;  though,  having  no  observant  Xe- 
nophon  with  us,  we  did  not  count  the 
Parasangs ;  the  car  acting  as  our  ori- 
flamme,  and  leading  the  way — now  dis- 
appearing in  some  winding  or  hollow, 
now  seen  climbing  some  distant  hill,  the 
two  bays  performing  gallantly.  Andnow 
we  saw  tne  car  stopping  on  a  flat  part 
of  the  road,  near  a  bridge,  and  all  the 
good  folk  thereon  standing  up — some 
on  the  seat,  and  some  in  the  well,  in 
various  attitudes  of  admiring  attention. 
We  immediately  pushed  on  and  joined 
them  en  grande  gallope.  They  were  op- 
posite to  Glen  Yeagb,  and  looking  up 
mto  its  gorge ;  behind  them,  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  road,  was  a  river,  the 
Owen  Carrow,  issuing  from  Lough 
Gien.  It  flows  westward  into  Glen 
Yeagh,  which  is  a  valley  of  water,  half 
in  light,  and  half  in  deepest  shade; 
walls  of  towering  rock  rise  black,  ab- 
rupt, and  broken  on  the  north  side, 
out-topped  by  Dooish  Mountain.  The 
lake  resembles  the  gigantic  lock  of  a 
canal  on  the  one  side,  while  on  the 
south,  the  banks,  scarcely  less  precipi- 
tous, are  green  with  copse  and  natural 
wood,  and  once  were  covered  thick 
with  ancient  trees,  chiefly  oak,  whel^ 
troops  of  red  deer  were  to  bo  seen ; 
but  this  was  some  hundred  years  ago, 
hence  itsnameGlenyeagh,which  signi- 
fies in  Irish,/'  TheVaUey  of  the  Deer." 


For  long  years,  the  deep  lonelin^ii 
and  utter  inaccessibility  of  these  wilds, 
favoured  the  growth  of  the  trees,  aa 
well  as  the  existence  of  the  deer,  and  few 
living  creatures  ever  penetrated  into 
these  morasses,  save  the  fox,  the  eagle, 
or  some  bog- trotting  M 'Swine,  to  whose 
chieftaincy  the  region  appertained. 
The  lack  of  roads,  and  the  total  ab- 
sence of  all  drain^^,  formed  a  kind  o^ 
negative  ''nationaldefence"  here;  but 
now  the  last  deer  has  been  shot,  and 
the  old  oaks,  planted  by  some  O'Donel  ox 
M'Swine,  cut  or  blown  down  (except 
in  the  Mullengore  wood,  which  lies  up 
on  Glen  Yeagh — ^by  the  little  lake  of 
Nambradden  there  are  old  trees  still 
standing).  Thus  civilisation  builds  up 
and  destroys,  diruit  et  edificat ;  and  if 
she  carries  a  silver  trowel  in  the  one 
hand,  she  brandishes  a  woodman's  axQ 
and  a  rifle  with  the  other. 

In  the  little  ^reen  island,  which  sitf 
in  the  water  of  Glen  Yeagh,  like  an 
emerald  in  a  setting  of  blue  enamel^ 
lived  John  M'Swine,  the  representa- 
tive of  that  ancient  race.  He  is  cle- 
verly and  efiectively  described  by 
Caesar  Otway,  who  visited  Glen  Yeagh 
in  the  year  1822.  He  totis  a  "  princely- 
looking  peasant,"  and  far  beyond  Big 
King  Joyce,  whom  I  saw  and  had  the 
honour  of  shaking  hands  with  last  year 
near  the  top  of  the  Killery  in  Galway. 
and  whom  I  considered  a  burly  and 
rather  clownish  personage,  without 
anything  striking  but  his  enormouf 
physique. 

The  M'Swine  was  well  known  in 
Donegal,  making  his  annual  circuits 
among  the  gentry,  and  always  insisting 
on  bavins  a  glass  of  claret,  as  a  gentle- 
man and  noble  by  descent.  Their 
property  had  dribbled  away  through 
extravagance,  but  had  never  been 
escheated  for  rebellion  against  the 
English  government. 

The  &mily  were  secondary  princQS 
under  the  O'Donels,  and  gave  their 
name  to  M'Swine's  Bay,  M'Swine's 
Country,  and  M'Swine*s  Gun.  The 
word  seems  to  be  originally  Scandina- 
yian — ^probably  Swino ;  Anglicised,  it 
is  Sweeny.  No  doubt  there  was  oc- 
casional immigration  from  the  north 
of  Europe  to  this  part  of  Ireland.  The 
ancestor  of  Mr.  Olpherts,  of  BaUin- 
connell  House,  was  a  Dane,  and  came 
to  Ireland  with  a  friend  and  country- 
man, by  name  Wybrants.  This  latter 
settled  in  Limerick,  as  Olpherts  did  in 
Donegal^   and  their  desoendants  are 
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now  high  among  the  gentry  of  either 
county.  Glen  Yeagh  is  now  the  pro- 
perty of  James  Johnston,  Esq.,  of 
Stranorlar,  but  is  held  by  a  Mr.  Fos- 
ter, who  resides  there.  On  its  east 
end  is  a  fine  mountain,  called  Losset, 
which  I  believe  means  "Light."  We 
were  loath  to  leave  lovely  Grlen  Yeagh, 
and  its  charming  combinations,  and 
peculiar  variety  of  brilliancy,  and 
shadow,  and  vivid  green  grass,  and 
fairy  island,  and  mist,  and  sparkle, 
and  duskiness*  and  rock,  and  water, 
and  wood,  and  slope,  and  cliff,  all 
grouped  together ;  and  we  all  agreed 
tiiat  we  had  never  seen  in  any  country 
a  gorge  and  glen  of  so  imaginative  and 
diversified  a  character  as  the  sweet 
Yalley  of  the  Deer.  We  started  again, 
"  the  car-borne"  taking  the  lead.  At 
each  step  now  the  mountains  opened 
upon  us.  On  the  ri^ht  rose  Muckish. 
It  has  been  compareu  to  the  long  ndge 
of  a  bam,  a  haystack,  &c. ;  but  its 
Celtic  name  is  best —  Muckish,  muui 
Muckanish,  that  is,  Pig*s  Island,  for  it 
looks  like  a  long-backed  Iriah  pig  when 
seen  from  sea.  The  ridge  or  back  is 
nearly  two- thirds  of  a  mile  long,  and  the 
mountain  is  2,200  feet  high.  On  the 
south  side,  half  way  down,  is  found  the 
whitest  and  finest  sand ;  in  fact,  it  is  the 
bard  silex  of  the  mountain  decomposed 
by  the  action  of  the  weather.  Great 
bags  of  it  are  rolled  down  and  exported 
to  Dumbarton,  where  it  is  made  into 
splendid  crown  and  plate  glass.  We 
had  this  mountain  along  while  in  view, 
but  it  was  some  time  before  its  lofty 
brothers  opened  on  us,  and  then  it  was 
cjuite  a  sudden  burst  and  most  sub- 
lime ;  for,  on  rounding  a  fkt  moun- 
tain called  Largah- Yeagh,  or  the 
•*  Track  of  the  Deer,"  at  the  termina- 
tion of  an  extensive  plain  which  opened 
out  to  the  left,  rose  four  gigantic  coni- 
cal  mountains  in  distinct  and  separate 
masses,  yet  exhibiting  a  great  likeness 
one  to  the  other.  These  were  Angle, 
or  **The  White  Arrow,"  next  to 
Angle  was  Altan,  and  then  the  two 
Aghhis — ^grand  and  noble-looking  sis- 
ters were  they,  and  evidently  of  the 
same  original  formation. 

Kerry  can  boast  of  loftier  mountains 
no  doubt,  but  none  so  singular  in  shape 
and  hue  and  peculiar  iu  position  as 
these  four  strong,  solitary,  stone  giants, 
which,  standing  up  from  a  desert  of 
rock,  and  grass,  and  swamp,  and  bog, 
and  tarn,  so  spectral  and  so  strangely 
similar  in  the  outline  of  their  comciu 


precision,  have  the  wildest  appearanoe 
of  any  mountain  landscape  I  have  Bret 
looked  at.  I  confess,  Mr.  Poplar,  I 
am  jealous  that  these  sublime  solitudes 
should  be  so  little  known,  and  while 
tourists  are  pouring  from  our  Holyhead 
steamers,  and  flowing  down  to  Con- 
nemara  or  Kerry,  so  few,  if  any,  pene- 
trate into  the  Donegal  glens  ;  yet  here 
is  everything  to  attract  and  satisfy  the 
sportsman,  the  lover  of  nature,  or  the 
man  of  science.  The  fish  swim  thickljr 
in  the  bright  loughs ;  the  grouse  crow 
amidst  the  heather  of  the  solitary  hills ; 
the  otter  lurks  in  the  tarn  and  stream  g 
the  rabbits  burrow  here  in  millions; 
hares  and  foxes  abound,  and  even  the 
brock  and  the  stoat  are  to  be  seen ; 
the  ocean  swarms  with  turbot  and 
every  choice  fish ;  the  country  is  rich 
in  botanical  treasure  —  many  Alpine 
plants  blossom  on  the  mountain  tops, 
among  which  is  the  blue  ^ntian,  which 
is  to  be  met  on  the  summit  of  Muckish; 
and  there  is  the  largest  possible  field 
for  the  mineralogist  as  well  as  for  the 
geologist.  The  roads  are  first-rate,  the 
country  perfectly  safe.  The  two  inns 
are  excellent;  that  at  Letterkennj, 
which  is  the  starting-post,  is  kept  hj 
Mr.  Ilegarty,  a  most  respectable,  in- 
telligent, and  obliging  man,  and  one 
who  knows  the  country  thoroughly, 
and  who,  when  he  furnishes  you  with 
a  vehicle,  will  add  every  requisite  in- 
formation with  it.  The  inn  at  Dun- 
fanaghy  is,  I  hear,  also  well  kept;  and 
if  this  page  of  mine  could  induce  any 
tourist  to  pass  into  these  grand  wilds, 
he  would  indeed  be  richly  repaid  for 
his  trouble. 

Crossing  the  bridge  of  Calabber  we 

Kroceed,  and  soon  arrive  at  the  Gap  of 
luckish.  Here  we  met  two  men,  sons 
of  the  M'Swine,  mere  peasants,  and  il- 
licit  dbtillers  by  traae — wild-looking 
kerne,  and  in  cood  pictorial  keeping 
with  the  rocky,  desolate  scenery  arounS 
them.  *'  Spur  your  horses,  ^ntlemen, 
now ;  the  Gap  of  Muckish  is  past  and 
led  behind,  and  you  have  a  long  reach 
before  you  ere  you  arrive  at  the  cross- 
roads, and  nothing  to  detain  the  eye 
till  then.  Keep  in  the  trot— never  mind 
cantering  if  you  can  help  it ;  steady 
now,  our  horses  are  feeling  the  bradug 
influence  of  the  keen  air  which  rushes 
from  the  Atlantic.  Look  at  the 
thoroughbred  —  how  she  *  clears  the 
lea' — what  beautiful  action ;  look  at  her 
arching  neck — ^her  long  silken  mane— . 
the   snow-flakes  on  her  chest— .her 
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graceful  li^ad— .her  wide,  red,  open 
nostril  — her  taper  fljing  limbs  —  her 
thin  glossy  skin — her  round  eager  eye, 
full  of  fire — her  small  erect  ears — what 
a  splendid  spanking  trot  she  goes  at, 
BO  that  two  of  our  gentlemen  mounted 
on  shelties  are  obhged  to  press  them 
into  a  hard  gallop  to  keep  up  with  her 
flying  pace."  We  are  now  in  Clogha- 
neely*  (which  means  the  ''stone  of 
slaughter  ")9  composed  of  disjointed 
rocks  and  dark  heath ;  and  before  us,  to 
the  right,  is  «' Bloody  Foreland,"  the 
most  north-western  point  in  Ireland, 
and  1,035  feet  aboye  the  sea,  accord- 
ing to  the  Ordnance  survey.  The  legend 
says,  that  ader  the  death  of  Brian 
Boiromhc,  the  Danes  fled  to  what  tbey 
conceived  to  be  the  remotest  corner  of 
Ireland,  which  they  called  the  Farland ; 
but  being  followed  by  their  victors, 
they  had  so  cruel  a  battle  with  them  that 
it  was  called  "  the  Bloody  Farland," 
since  corrupted  into  Foreland,  by 
which  latter  title  it  is  commonly  quotea 
in  the  proverb,  "  from  Cape  Clear  to 
Bloody  Foreland."  Cloghaneely  also 
at  that  time  saw  such  fighting  as  tinged 
her  stones  with  blood.  Soon  we  ar- 
rived at  the  cross-roads ;  here  the  At- 
lantic first  met  our  eyes  as  it  thun- 
ders on  the  beach  of  Ballyness  Bay. 
Glemmed  with  a  little  archipelago  of 
islands,  the  sea  here  looked,  breathed, 
smelt,  glittered  enchantingly.  Innis- 
bofin,  Innisbeg,  and  Innisdoey  lav 
near  the  shore ;  but  Torry,  like  a  black 
gothic  castle,  with  tower,  and  turret, 
and  ruined  stairs,  and  broken  wall, 
rose  far  amidst  the  waves,  at  a  distance 


of  ten  miles  from  the  mainland.  Some 
of  our  party  who  had  seen  the  wonders 
of  the  Horn  before,  decided  on  re- 
maining at  the  little  cross-roads  inn,  and 
from  thence  passing  over  to  Torry,t 
where  is  some  magnificent  difi*  scenery, 
while  the  remainder  pushed  on  to  the 
Head.  Our  road  now  lay  eastward 
and  alonv  the  coast,  the  sea  breaking 
in  melodious  thunder  on  our  left.  On 
our  rij2;ht  the  great  mountains  Arigle, 
Muckish,  and  their  serfs,  looking  calmly 
down  from  their  altitudes ;  and  Horn 
Head  before  us  rising  blufi*  and  bold 
at  a  distance  of  about  six  miles.  We 
kept  our  horses  at  their  pace,  rapidly 
passing  Ballinaconnell  House,  the  seat 
of  Mr.  Olpherts,  and  the  glebe-house 
of  the  parish  of  Raymonterdony.  As 
we  neared  Horn  Head  we  came  upon 
an  immense  rabbit-warren  lying  on 
the  sea  shore,  and  containing  millions 
of  these  little  animals.  I  heard  that 
the  skins  and  fur  produce  a  good  an- 
nual income  to  Mr.  Stewart,  who  is 
the  lord  of  the  soil  here,  or  rather  of 
the  sand ;  and  that  the  servants  covenant 
on  hiring  with  him,  that  they  are  not 
to  have  rabbit  for  dinner  more  than 
three  days  in  the  week — but  this  may 
be  mere  gossip  for  aught  I  know.  In 
fact,  the  whole  promontory  of  the  Head, 
containing  4,000  acres,  is  more  or  less 
one  vast  warren,  though  the  popula- 
tion is  thinned  by  gun  and  gin,  as  well 
as  by  hawk  and  fox,  and  falcon  and 
eagle,  and  other  wild  animals  who 
carry  game  certificates  from  nature, 
and  whose  right  to  kill  is  never  ques- 
tioned. 


*  **  Cloghaneely" — ^this  "  stone  of  blood"  ia  yet  to  be  seen  on  Mr.  Olpherts*  grounds,  with 
its  sangaine  streaks.  The  legend  is  too  long  for  insertion,  and  the  interest  of  the  story  will 
scarce  justify  the  occupying  St  the  space — **  Le  jea  ne  vaut  pas  la  chandeUe.**  It  is,  how- 
ever, well  given  in  the  **  Ulster  Journal  of  Archaeology)"  published  in  quarterly  numbers  by 
Messrs.  Archer  and  Sons  of  Belfast — a  delightful  issue,  which  baa  been  just  commenced,  and 
is  likely  to  succeed  from  its  great  merit  The  plate  in  the  fir^t  number  of  **  Balor'a  Castle 
and  Prison*'  in  Torry  (which  Balor  is  the  hero  of  the  Cloghaneely  legend)  is  a  beautifully 
executed  lithograph,  and  give^  a  good  idea  of  the  height  and  wildness  of  the  Horn  Cliifii 
opposite  on  the  mainland,  withti  whole  cloud  of  sea-birds  flying  round  them. 

f  I  am  aware  that  any  information  I  may  have  concerning  Torry  is  very  imperfect.  Ev^i 
the  derivation  I  elsewhere  adopt  for  its  name  is  dubious,  though  certainly  the  most  agreeable 
to  the  imagination.  I  have  never  been  on  the  island ;  but  I  would  refer  the  reader  to  a  pleasant 
little  volume,  part  of  which  appeared  in  a  late  number  of  this  Magazine,  entitled  "  Hours  in 
Vacation,"  by  Alfred  M'Farland.  This  gentleman  visited  Torry  very  Utely,  and  seems  to  have 
threshed  out  the  whole  sheaf  connected  with  its  history,  scenery,  laws,  legends,  habits,  &c.,  &c, 
with  diligence  and  accuracy,  and  the  reader  will  find  much  matter  to  interest,  amuse, 
and  even  astonish  in  Mr.  MTarland's  sketchmgs  of  this  wild  Atlantic  isle.  The  reader 
should  also  consult  the  first  and  second  numbers  of  the  "  Ulster  Journal  of  ArchaBolo(zy'*  (a 
woric  referred  to  in  a  former  note) ;  each  part  contains  a  full,  learned,  and  graphic  article  on 
Torry,  illustrated  by  a  map  and  some  exquisite  lithographic  plates.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
neither  rat  nor  frog  will  live  on  Tony,  which  seems  to  imply  that  St.  ^ColumbkUls  eflfected 
even  more  than  St.  Patrick  in  respect  of  the  reptiles ! 
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We  turned  aaide  to  pot  up  our 
horses  at  Dunfanaghy,  intending  to 
visit  the  cliffs  on  foot.  Between  this 
village  and  the  Head  an  arm  of  the  sea 
intervenes,  which  is  crossed  by  a  long 
bridge  of  many  arches.  Beyond  the 
bridge  is  the  gate  of  <<Horn  Head 
Hou^Cy"  a  handsome  mansion  belonging 
to  Mr.  Stewart,  the  representative  of 
an  ancient  family  and  large  property 
in  Donegal.  The  house  and  its  inmates 
are  proverbial  for  hospitality,  gentle- 
ness, and  kindness,  and  some  of  our 
party  being  known  to  Mr.  Stewart  we 
were  certain  of  a  cordial  welcome  from 
him  and  his  most  amiable  lady ;  but  we 
bad  much  to  see,  and  our  time  was 
scant  and  stint,  so  we  pushed  over  the 
hill  to  reach  the  cliffs,  and  turned  our 
steps  to  the  left  to  visit  M'Swine's 
Gun,  which  we  had  some  difficulty  in 
finding  as  it  was  not  shooting,  at  which 
time  the  jet  of  water  it  throws  up  to  a 
great  height,  and  the  noise  which  accom- 
panies the  discharge,  designate  its  lo- 
cality. It  is  a  crater  on  the  top  of  a  rock 
.--like  a  monstrous  stone  wine-funnel— 
the  orifice  opening  down  to  a  sea-cave 
below  of  about  1 50  feet  in  extent.  The 
mouth  at  which  the  water  boils  and 
rushes  in  is  triangular-shaped,  and 
thirty  or  forty  feet  in  height ;  it  is  a 
long,  narrow  slit  in  the  face  of  the 
rock.  When  the  wind  blows  from  a 
particular  point,  vast  volumes  of  sea- 
water  roll  into  this  cave,  filline  it  to  the 
roof;  and,  Orcus-like,  thero  neing  no 
'*  superas  ad  reddittu  auras,"  from  the 
sea  continuing  to  beat  in,  the  water  so 
pent  up  gets  desperate,  and,  as  it  were 
maniacal,  because  it  "  can't  get  out," 
and,  assuming  the  form  of  a  water- 
spout, is  whined  through  the  orifice  at 
top  in  a  superb  column  three  or  four 
hundred  feet  high,  which  puts  to  shame 
the  fountains  at  Alton  Towers,  or 
the  jet  d'eaux  of  Versailles,  and  is 
accompanied  by  a  noise  equal  to  the 
discharge  of  a  broadside  of  a  man-of- 
war. 

Up,  up,  up,  the  Head  still  advances, 
like  a  monster  smoothing-iron  ele- 
vated upon  its  broader  end,  or  rather 
in  shape  like  what  the  French  call  in 
fortification  a  ravelin. 

We  had  some  wet  walking,  and  a 
good  deal  of  jumping  and  climbing. 
Once,  on  toppmg  a  little  sand-hill,  we 
saw  in  the  hollow  a  large  eagle  tearing 
a  rabbit;  she  was  not  four  yards  below 
us,  and  her  eaglets  were  with  her,  and 
probably  she  was  teaching  them  a  les- 


aon  in  gastronomy  unknown  to  Ude  or 
Mons.  Soyer.  Our  party  ran  shouting 
down  towards  her,  when,  deserting  her 
prey,  she  strove  to  rise,  sweeping  the 
sand  with  her  strong,  long  wines,  and 
half-running,  half- flying,  till  having 
attained  sufficient  air  beneath  her  pi- 
nions, she  rose  to  a  great  height — at 
times  lying  still  on  the  air,  and  utter- 
ing  a  wild  cry  like  barking,  her  yoong 
ones  ciroling  round  her,  and  presently 
we  saw  the  male  bird  sailing  majesti- 
cally  from  the  cliff  to  join  her.  It  was 
really  a  magnificent  sight,  these  two 
noble  birds  in  all  the  pride  of  their 
strongth  and  native  wildness,  hovering 
over  us,  which  they  continued  doing 
the  whole  time  we  remained  on  the 
Head— the  incomparable  splendor  and 
majesty  of  the  proud  eye  ]  the  braad> 
brown,  strong  shoulder;  the  fierce 
crook  of  the  ridged,  yellow  beak ;  the 
wild  bark  or  cry  ;  the  huge  flap  of  the 
powerful  wing;  the  round  legs,  fea- 
thered thickly  to  the  very  toes,  and  the 
claws  crooked  and  cruel — ^these  were  all 
plainly  recognised  by  us,  both  as  we 
had  observed  the  female  on  the  ground, 
and  now  as  they  both  crossed  and  re* 
crossed  over  our  heads,  watching  us  as 
if  we  had  come  as  a  storming-party  to 
sack  and  destroy  their  eyrie. 

What  is  the  reason,  Mr.  Poplar^ 
why  these  noble  birds  are  so  often 
accompanied  by  crowds  of  small  birds? 
I  have  frequently  seen  eagles  on  ibiB 
wing  in  Donegal,  and  have  seldoni 
missed  this  anomalous  companionship. 
Yet  Mudie,  a  Scotch  writer,  says,  that 
"  when  the  shadow  of  an  eagle  passes 
over  a  valley  not  a  wing  moves  but  her 
own."  And  again,  he  writes,  "  that 
even  in  mountain  lands  they  always 
soar  alofty*  Now,  I  dbtinctly  recoU 
lect  meeting  an  eagle  on  the  wing  in 
a  wild  pass  in  Glendoen  Mountain,  and 
he  sailed  over  my  head  so  closely  that 
in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment  I 
flung  my  hat  at  him,  which  absurd 
action  of  mine  I  confess  the  monarch 
appeared  to  treat  with  thorough  and 
becoming  contempt. 

But  the  whole  subject  of  the  haunts 
and  the  habits  of  these  grand  birds  is 
treated  in  a  very  delightful  way  by  the 
late  William  Thompson,  of  Belfast,  in 
his  ''Natural  History  of  Irehind,"  a 
work  combining  the  accuracy  and  inteU 
ligence  of  a  pbuosopher,  with  the  gra- 
phic power  of  a  painter,  and  the  warm 
colouring  of  a  poet ;  and  I  would  cspo* 
cially  mention  this  worl^  ioasmuch  as 
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Mr.  Thompson  .  traversed  all  these 
Donegal  hignlands  and  headlands  with 
an  eye  fall  of  gratified  admiration^  and 
is  never  so  enthusiastic  and  so  eloquent 
as  when  he  describes  them.  In  glow, 
log  lansuage  he  paints  the  ocean,  the 
mouotam.pcaks,  the  sky,  the  peculiar 
air-tints,  toe  vast  illimitable  wilds,  the 
countless  lakes,  loughs,  bays  and  head- 
lands;  the  white  sand  tmcts,  the  '* mag- 
nificent range  of  cliffy,"  and  last  of 
all  the  *'  stupendous  Horn,"  with  its 
lofty,  precipitous  sides,  where  builds 
and  breeds  the  golden  eagle  (chrysae' 
to$  aquila),  an  aristocrat  even  in  his 
diet,  and  seldom  in  his  wild  state  being 
known  to  prey  on  the  sea  birds,  which 
his  magnificent  brother,  the  great  sea 
eagle  (haliaeius  albicUla)  regales 
upon ;  while  the  osprey  (paiuHon  ha- 
haetus),  less  fastidious  than  either,  and 
an  expert  though  violent  sea-angler,  is 
as  fond  of  fidh  as  a  lord  of  the  treasury 
at  a  Qreenwich  white-bait  dinner. 
These  three  kinds  of  eagles  frequent 
the  Horn,  building  in  inaccessible 
parts  of  the  cliff —  the  osprey  being 
the  least  wild,  and  now  and  then  perch- 
ing on  the  trees  in  Mr.  Stewart's  lawn. 
Here,  too,,  are  jer-falcons,  and  kes- 
trels ;  immense  foxes  also  live  in  these 
clifis.  From  the  10th  of  April,  till 
about  the  middle  of  July  these  shores 
are  visited  by  millions  of  rock-nesting 
and  other  aquatic  and  migratory 
birds.  Among  them  are  the  puffin 
(fraiercuia  artied)  ;  the  skart,  or  cor- 
morant ;  the  shearwater  {puffinus  an- 
glorum) ;  all  the  tribe  of  laridae,  or 
gulls — the  herring  gull;  the  common 
gull ;  the  brown  gull  (Janufiucus);  the 
great  black-backed  gull ;  the  razor  bill 
{auk-alea  tarda)  ;  the  kittiwake  (larus 
rissd)  ;  the  skua,  a  fierce  gull,  and  not 
a  frequent  visitor;  the  colymbus,  or 
diver ;  the  common  and  black  guille- 
mots ;  the  penguin  (aptenodytes) ;  the 
gannet,  or  sula  bassana ;  the  shag,  or 
cristatus  Phalacroeorax  (that  fellow 
must  have  a  splendid  bass  voice,  if 
there  be  any  faith  in  names)  ;  the  oys- 
ter.catcher,  or  hamatopuM  ostralegus; 
and  the  petrel,  which  has  an  Italian 
derivative,  and  is  called,  from  PetrelluSf 
or  little  Peter,  from  the  way  the  creature 
has  of  walking  on  the  water.  These  and 
many  other  marine  birds  come  to  the 
Head  for  incubation  and  feeding  the 
three  spring  months  of  every  year ; 
but  what  is  a  most  singular  physiolo- 
gical fact,  some  few  of  them  visit  Horn 
Head  m  December,  for  about  fourteen 


daysi  it  is  supposed  to  meet  a  pecnliar 
shoal  of  fishes  which  are  here  at  that 
month ;  and  some  of  the  guillemot  tribe 
remain  all  the  year.  In  May  these  clifis 
are  lined  with  birds,  sitting  in  myriads 
on  their  eggs  on  the  narrow  horizontal 
shelves  of  the  mmrnl  rocks,  ledge  under 
ledge  all  thickly  tenanted,  and  every 
available  spot  occupied.  Little  patches 
of  earth  rest  on  these  shelves  sodded 
with  grass,  on  which  grows  thickly  the 
sea  pink  (jtiatice  armerid) ;  and  the 
ox-eye  (chrysanthemum  leucanthemum). 
**  The  birds  are  as  close  together  as 
they  can  sit,  and  the  lines  of  snowy 
whiteness,  of  various  lengths,  which 
they  present  against  the  grey  sterile 
surface  of  the  clifis  have  a  veiy  sin- 
gular appearance,  as  strata  of  fiints  in 
a  limestone  quarry  are  not  more  ho- 
rizontally disposed."  We  noticed  the 
Auk,  especially  in  its  black  and 
white  livery — a  pompous,  heavy,  and 
conceited,  looking  creature,  stuck  up 
on  its  nether  end,  with  its  great  bill 
protruding  like  a  beggarman*s  dish. 

While  some  are  thus  stationary, 
others  are  seen  flying  confusedly  up 
and  down  the  face  of  the  cliff,  or  float- 
ing or  splashing  on  the  waves,  like  the 
guillemot,  who  has  his  name  from  a 
Welsh  word  signify ing4o  whirl  about, 
or  winging  their  way  back  to  the  rocks, 
either  bringing  fish  in  their  large  bills 
to  their  mates,  or  heavily  gorged  them- 
selves ;  some  of  the  latter,  like  the 
Puffin  tribe,  may  be  seen  making  tack 
after  tack  in  their  homeward  flight,  to 
enable  them  to  rise  sufficiently  high 
to  reach  the  ledge  of  rock  on  which 
their  fair  ladies  and  small  families  are 
looking  out  for  their  arrival,  the  weight 
of  the  bird  and  its  habits  of  gourman* 
derie  hindering  it  from  flying  either 
long  or  high  without  rest  And,  should 
there  be  a  mist  on  the  sea,  spreading 
half  way  up  to  the  Horn,  the  efiect  <^ 
watching  these  birds  emerge,  likespirits, 
and  sink  back  again  into  the  vapour, 
thousands  of  them  rising  and  falling 
every  moment,  is  most  singular.  While 
now  will  come  a  light  breeze,  and  dissi- 
pate, for  a  few  seconds,  the  mist,  reveal- 
ing the  horizontal  ledges — grey  stone 
mingled  with  green  sod-~where,  from 
the  brow  to  the  base  of  the  cliff,  sit  the 
feathered  myriads  in  all  the  fixedness 
and  infiexible  pertinacity  of  their  in- 
cubatory habits.  They  are  thus  easily 
snared,  or,  as  the  phrase  is,  *'  dulled," 
by  the  game-keepers  at  Horn  Head. 
1  should  have  before  mentioned,  that 
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^  most  of  the  birds  were  gone  wheQ  we 
visited  the  Head ;  I  had  seen  them, 
however,  before  and  since.  We  now 
stood  upon  the  out-jutting  platform  of 
rock  which  is  called  the  Western 
Horn,  and  is  nearest  to  Ummara 
Head.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  reaching 
the  edge  of  this  clifi*,  as  the  ravelin  of 
rock  is  more  than  thirty  feet  broad. 
We  hauled  up  a  large  round  stone, 
and  when  we  had  got  to  the  edge  of 
the  point,  we  heaved  it  over ;  it  fell, 
smoking  and  scintillating  adown  the 
flinty  face  of  the  cliff,  but  as  if  it  had 
been  a  feather,  we  neither  heard  its 
plash,  nor  saw  its  immersion  in  the  sea. 
Having  tested  our  heads  at  the  edge 
of  the  Western  Horn,  we  returned 
down  the  platform.  A  portion  of  the 
party  determined  now  to  attempt  going 
to  tne  point  of  the  centre  horn,  which 
is,  in  fact,  The  HoaN,  and  to  perform 
which  would  be  the  feat  of  the  day. 
It  has  a  considerable  elevation  towards 
the  point,  jutting  out  about  fortv  feet; 
it  is  extremely  narrow  the  whole  way 
along,  and,  indeed,  in  many  places  is 
not  more  than  three  feet  in  width, 
while  on  either  side  the  predpioe  to  the 
sea  sinks  down  sheer  833  feet — ^this  is 
the  Ordnance  Survey  measurement; 
the  map  of  the  Society  for  Useful 
Knowleage  makes  the  Horn  921  feet 
high.  A  few  of  us  essayed  this  dizzy 
path ;  we  could  only  do  it  one  by  one, 
crawling  on  our  breasts  and  faces,  the 
breadth  of  the  platform  not  admitting 
two  at  once.  Our  gentle  equestrian, 
neither  daunted  nor  dizzy,  succeeded  in 
reachins  and  touching  the  tip ;  others 
followed  her  example,  among  whom  I 
had  ''most  luck,"  according  to  our 
guide^  for  when  I  had  gained  the  end 
of  the  Horn,  and  was  looking  over  the 
brink,  a  pair  of  lar^e  sea  eagles  rose 
from  the  abyss.  I  saw  their  eyrie, 
about  forty  yards  down,  with  white 
bones  lying  on  it.  They  ascended  quite 
close  to  mv  face,  as  I  lay  on  the  cliff, 
and  the  shadow  of  their  great  win^s 
was  on  me  for  a  moment ;  and  to  this 
day  I  can  recall,  after  twenty  long 
years,  most  vividly  to  mind  the  sensa- 
tion I  had  then  and  there  -^  a  scruple 
of  fear,  no  doubt ;  but  the  predominant 
and  absorbing  feelings  were  wild  ex- 
citement, enthusiasm,  and  admiration. 
The  eagles,  however,  were  gentlemanly 
birds,  and  did  not  swoop— as  they  after- 


wards did  on  a  clerical  friend  of  Mr. 
Stewart's,  though  without  hurting  him 
-.but  suffered  me  to  retrograde  back 
again  down  the  slope,  till  I  reached 
my  party.  It  is,  indeed,  a  most  sub* 
lime,  heart-stirring,  and  magnificent 
sight ;  this  grand  old  cliff,*  so  vast,  so 
proud,  so  strong,  standing  up  to  en- 
dure the  lash  and  thunder  of  the  great 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  night  and  day  to 
battle  with  the  cold,  unceasing  billowgy 
which,  like  mad  Arctic  wolves,  rush  up 
its  sides,  or  rave  around  its  base ;  like 
some  gigantic  bison,  this  majestic  Head 
lifts  its  brow  of  stone,  and  sublime,  sta- 
pendous  Horn,  and  butts  against  the 
northern  blast;  or,  throned  on  its 
rocks,  sits  calm  and  undisturbed  in 
the  might  of  its  monarchy,  while  the 
vanquished  waves  of  five  thousand 
years  are  murmuring  at  its  feet.  The 
view  all  around  is  in  keeping;— on  the 
right,  Sheephaven,  the  sands  of  Rosa- 

Smna,  where,  Pompeii  -  like.  Lord 
oyne*s  house  lies  buried ;  the  islands 
near  Rosgull,  the  Elagh  cliffs  in  Fanet, 
and  Mulrojr  Bay,  curving,  and  wind* 
ing,  and  twisting  amidst  its  rocks  and 
its  shores,  like  a  great  glittering  silver 
sea-serpent ;  and  farther  still,  the  en- 
trance to  Lough  Swilly,  and  Ineuran 
Bay,  and  the  lofty  Point  of  Alalin, 
which  sits  like  a  crown  on  the  head  of 
Innishowen,  the  0*Dogherty*s  country, 
terminating  the  landscape  to  the  east ; 
while  behind  Arigle,  and  Dooish,  and 
Muckish,  and  all  the  highlands  we  had 
passed,  with  a  hnndrad  blue  tarns 
ffleaming  or  darkening  amidst  their 
hollows,  as  the  light  or  shadow  full* 
formed  a  noble  back-ground  to  the 
scene. 

We  lingered  on  the  clifis  till  eveninff, 
and  though  we  all  had  gone  througn 
much  exercise,  yet  so  bracing  and 
elastic  was  the  air,  that  no  one  felt  at 
the  time  the  least  fatigue.  On  our 
way  home  we  witnessed  a  striking  sun- 
set, accompanied  by  some  of  those  at* 
mospheric  phenomena  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Thompson,  as  peculiar  to  this 
region  — .  the  most  gorgeous  hues» 
topaz,  and  rubv,  and  emerald  tints 
dying  earth  and  air,  and  strand  and 
water;  Torrv  IsUnd,  black  and  de* 
fined,  and  all  its  castelUted  outlines 
standing  out  and  looking  like  one  of 
the  five  hundred  and  forty  wizard 
halls  where    dwelt  the  Scandinavian 


*  It  Is  composed  of  mica  slate,  and  quaitzoie,  sad  ssuditonfl. 
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tbnnder.god  Thor,  after  whom  the 
island  is  named  ;  the  sea,  a  deep 
green^  but  in  the  line  of  the  sunset, 
gold  and  crimson ;  and  the  long  range 
of  mountains,  robed  in  a  veil  of  spangled 
and  sparkling  mist,  a  scene  of  intense 
beauty  and  spirituality,  which  I  still 
carry  pictured  on  my  heart,  and  one 
scarce  to  be  forgotten  for  life. 

At  Dunfanagny  we  had  poor  accora- 
modation,  thoupih  now  the  first-rate 
hotel,  kept  by  Leonard,  gives  every- 
thing in  the  nicest  style—at  the  time 
we  visited  the  village  the  inn  was  tenth- 
rate  ;  but  we  had  dined  on  the  Head, 
having  carried  our  provisions  thither 
from  the  car^  and  all  we  needed  was 
tea,  which  was  so  excellent  as  to  awaken 
the  suspicion  that  probably  it  had  never 
paid  the  king's  duty ;  we  had  brought 
good  bread  with  us,  and  the  cream,  and 
eggs,  and  butter  of  the  little  dingy 
hospice  were  delicious :  and  though  our 
couches  were  not  inviting,  they  were 
clean,  and  we  were  too  tired  to  be  fas- 
tidious. And  so  we  slept  well,  and 
assembled  all  in  good  condition  next 
morning  at  eight  o'clock  to  breakfast. 

Our  servant  made  us  smile  by  nar- 
rating how  the  innkeeper  and  his  family 
had  been  questioning  and  cross-ques- 
tioning as  to  who  we  were,*  And  whence 
we  came,  with  a  curiosity  in  its  detail 
worthy  of  a  Yankee  Down-wester. 

Mv  friend  told  us  how  this  habit  of 
finding  you  out  prevailed  in  the  country, 
illustrating  it  bv  what  happened  in  his 
own  case  after  his  first  coming  to  Do- 
negal. He  had  ridden  (dressed  in  a 
rough  coat  and  wearing  a  grey  cloth 
cap  on  his  head)  up  the  steep  long 
causeway  which  climbs  Lough  Salt; 
had  heai^,  as  he  turned  into  the  hollow 
basin  on  its  summit,  the  lapping  and 
plash  of  waves,  and  seen  its  blue  lake» 
cased  in  stone,  fully  a  mile  in  length, 
and  two  hundred  and  four  feet  deep  ;* 
had  ridden  along  the  **  sea  wall,"  by 
the  lake's  margin,  till  the  second  tarn 
appeared,  glittering  amidst  its  deep, 
verdant  banks,  like  a  mirror  in  a  case 
of  shaken  velvet ;  then  ascending  a 
small  hill  on  the  left,  the  glorious  At- 
lantic opened  on  his  view,  booming 
and  breaking  over  long  tracts  of  sand, 
one  thousand  five  hundred  feet  beneath 
where  he  stood ;  then  paid  a  visit  to 
Brinv  O'Dogherty's  cabin,  which  lies 
on  tbe  top  of  the  northern  ascent  to 
Lough  Salt,    and  found  said  Briny 


rather  sulky  against  travellers  in  gene, 
ral,  and  especially  irat«  and  bitter 
against  Ccesar  Otway,  for  impugning 
deponent's  sobriety,  although  in  this 
case  it  was  manifest  the  greater  the 
truth  the  greater  the  libel ;  and  had 
just  turned  his  horse's  head  homeward, 
when,  spurring  up  from  the  Glen-side 
of  the  mountain,  a  horseman  joined 
him,  of  the  better  order  of  farmers, 
when    the    following    dialogue    took 

place : Traveller — *'  Thon's  a  brawe 

day  for  the  craps."  My  friend — *'  It 
is."  Traveller^"!  reckon  you're 
from  Strabane  side."  My  friend — *♦  I 
am  not."  Traveller — "Where  are 
you  going  to  ?"  My  friend — •*  Not 
far."  Traveller,  seductively — "Likely 
you're  in  the  safk  goods  line  in  Darry  ?" 
My  friend — "  I  have  not  that  honour." 
Trarc/fer— "Well,  well,  1  woul*nt 
wonner  if  you  might  be  one  of  Ractor 
Stopford's  skulemeasters  from  Latter- 
kenny  ?"  Myfriend^^"  You  are  quite 
wrong."  Traveller,  getting  despe- 
rate— "I'm  no  that  sure  but  you're 
an  exciseman  ?"  My  friend — **  I  have 
not  such  happiness."  Traveller-^ 
"Eh,  but  you  must  be  the  musiek 
man  that's  come  from  Dublin  to  settle 
the  pyanny-forts  for  Lady  Skewart,  at 
the  Lough  Side?"  My  friend^*'! 
have  not  that  felicity."  Traveller^ 
quite  excited  —  "My,  oh — my,  oh, 
man,  but  you're  steff! — Who  eare  ye 
at  all  t**  Here  my  friend  spurred  on, 
his  tormentor  in  a  perfect  agony  bel- 
lowing after  him,  **  What's  your  name 
— ech,  man,  what's  your  name  ?"  To 
which  my  friend,  turning  in  his  saddle, 
answered  in  a  loud  and  sonorous 
voice:  "  Ton  dapameibonemos — polu- 
phloisboio  thalasses,"  and  then  trotted 
on,  leaving  the  baffled  catechist  in  a 
state  of  mingled  amazement,  curiosity, 
and  despair. 

As  we  sipped  our  tea,  one  story  (iU 
Instrative  of  the  manners  and  feelings 
of  the  peasantry)  succeeded  another, 
as  the  waves  of  the  sea.  My  friend  de- 
scribed a  sudden  descent  made  by  his 
neighbour,  M'Grain,  and  his  two  sons, 
upon  him  one  day,  when  with  a  number 
of  labourers  he  was  engaged  in  ram- 
ming a  huge  tall  whinstone  rock  with 
gunpowder,  in  order  to  get  it  out  of 
the  way,  and  thus  suffer  a  mountain 
stream  to  fall  without  hindrance  over 
a  high  rock  which  lay  in  the  water, 
course  below  it; — he  described  Zeacky's 


*  See  Ordnance  Survey  Map. 
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insane  anzieiyas  he  questioned  bim—* 
**\%  it  for  a  rnell,  man  —  is  it  for  a 
mell?  Yees  have  na*  waiter  for't." 
Zcacky  was  a  miller  himself,  which 
sharpened  his  questions.  When  my 
friend  quietly  told  him  it  was  to  make 
a  waterfall,  it  was  impossible  to  de* 
scribe  the  open,  undisguised  snorting 
contempt  of  M'Grain — <<  A  waterfa'  1 
ech  and  my  oh,  but  that  bates  a'  that  ever 
I  heerd  tell  on — ten  men  at  eight  pence 
a-day,  and  powthcr,  and  blasting  tools 
to  mak  a  waterful'  1  Mv  oh,  man,  but 
I'm  thinking  you  have  the  money  more 
plentifuller  than  the  wit.  A  waterfa'  1 
The  Lord  be  gude  to  us,"  he  con. 
tinued,  as  he  stalked  up  the  hill  from 
the  glen,  his  nose  wrinkled  to  its  very 
but ;  and  the  palms  of  his  hands  turned 
out  from  his  body,  while  nodding  his 
head  to  each  son,  as  if  to  enforce  his 
utilitarian  principles  on  them,  he  ex- 
claimed — '*  Thon  man  is  daflb— he's  na 
reicht — ^yes,  dootless  he's  clane  daft.*' 

We  sounded  to  boot  and  saddle  at 
about  ten  o'clock,  and  rode  back  along 
the  sea  road  to  the  little  inn  at  which 
we  had  left  our  friends  yesterday.  We 
found  them  waiting  for  us ;  they  had 
much  to  tell  of  Torry  and  its  battle- 
mented  cliffs,  and  how  their  boat  had 
nearly  foundered  coming  through  the 
dangerous  surf  which  boils  between  the 
mainland  and  Torr}-  Island.  This  name 
18  of  Runic  etymology,  called  from 
"  Thor  of  the  Hammer,"  the  son  of 
Woden  the  Scandinavian  deity;  he 
presided  over  stormy  and  desolate 
places,  and  this  island  is  especially  to 
be  classed  among  such.  lx\  ancient 
days,  no  doubt  the  war  barks  of  the 
Norsemen  and  Vikings  visited  Torry. 
it  is  likely,  too,  that  the  superstition  of 
the  old  Saxons  darkened  these  regions 
(there  were  oaks  and  mistletoes  in 
great  abundance  in  Donegal),  as  the 
remains  of  a  Druid's  temple  are  yet 
standing  on  Horn  Head  ;  but  in  the 
sixth  century  St.  Columbkille  preaciied 
and  taught  the  pure  Gospel  of  Christ 
on  this  island;  and  here  he  built  a 
tower*  and  church,  the  ruins  of  which 
remain,  and  to  which  he  alludes  in  an 
ancient  Irish  versicle,  which  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  singing  when  expatriated 
to  Hye,  or  lona— 

**  Oh  would  to  Qod  I  were  In  Deny, 
Or  on  my  Oartan*t  native  lea. 
Or  in  mine  ancient  cell  at  Torr/. 
fiiirronnded  by^the  Atlaatio 


The  saint  was  fond  of  rhyming »  it 
seems,  for  ^>eaking  of  Deny  he  thus 

sings:— 

**  My  fragrant  fields,  and  fhiltfbl  tree*  firewell — 
My  sloe,  my  nut,  my  apple,  and  ny  vclL** 

This  is  pretty  and  graphic,  and  bet- 
ter than  the  above  doggrels. 

The  Torry  islanders,  I  believe,  num. 
ber  500 ;  and  tiU  lately  were  ignorant 
of  any  law  but  their  own  ancient  Bre- 
hon  code. 

Our  aim  now  was  to  vbit  Arigle, 
and  the  Hollow  of  Dunlewy  and  its 
lakes.     Our  road  lay  at  first  due  west, 

foing  towards  Bloody  Foreland  or 
'urland.  The  meaninj^  of  thb  name  I 
have  before  discussed,  for,  as  Dr.  Prim, 
rose  took  pleasure  in  giving  to  Miss 
Caroline  Wilhclmina  Amelia  Skeggs, 
the  whole  platitude  of  her  name,  so  do 
I  delight  in  endeavouring  to  ascertain 
the  etymology  of  all  places  I  pass 
through,  so  as  to  connect  them,  if  I 
can,  with  a  link  in  the  chain  of  Irish 
history,  antiquities  or  legends ;  and  I 
recollect  with  what  pleasure  I  once 
heard  an  old  Wicklow  crone  relate,  that 
in  her  grandfather's  days,  our  two 
beautiful  Sugarloaf  Mountains,  with 
their  stupid  Saxon  mercantile  name, 
and  tea-table  title,  were  called,  in  our 
noble  Irish  tongue,  the  "  Slah  an  Oir," 
that  is,  "  the  Spears  of  Gold,"  from  the 
reflection  of  the  rays  of  the  rising  and 
setting  sun.  In  the  same  way,  after 
having  turned  to  the  left,  southward, 
at  a  place  called  Falcarragh,  on  Bal- 
l^ness  Bay,  we  rode  through  two  loca- 
lities, successively  rcjuiciug  in  the 
eccentric  titles  of  Bedlam  and  Beltanr. 
Surely  these  names  were  originally 
taken  from  the  New  Testament,  adopt- 
ed probably  by  some  pious  Presbyterian 
settler,  and  in  the  lapse  of  time  tor- 
turcd  from  Bethlehem  and  Bethany 
into  their  present  nomenclature  by 
some  Donegaliun  Mrs.  Alalaproj).  As 
we  rode  towards  Dunlewy,  we  had  on 
our  left  the  naked,  sharp,  skeleton* 
backbone  of  Arigle ;  the  mountain  here 
looking  as  if  it  had  been  all  shattered 
by  the  thunderbolt,  and  blanched  by 
the  north  gales,  which  split  themselves 
against  its  spine.  On  our  right  rose 
the  Mountain  of  Carntreenagh,or  *•  the 
Strong  Fort,"  nearly  J,400  feet  high, 
frowmng  over  Lough  Logha;  and  be- 
tween the  other  side  of  this  mountain 
and  the  western  Atlantic,  lies  the  inte- 


*  See  Petrie's  '*  Bonnd  Towets  of  IreIaDd,"  pp.  14  and  406. 
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Testing  locality  of  **  Gweedoro*'^  which 
the  genius,  the  beneficence,  and  the  de- 
termination  of  a  noble  Irishman  has 
converted  from  a  moral  and  physical  de- 
sert, into  a  land  of  comparative  plenty 
and  of  certain  promise. 

Between  the  part  of  the  road  we  were 
now  traversing  and  Camtreenagh,  was 
a  mountain  hollow,  or  long  valley  — 
here  was  a  large  eagle  sailing  up  and 
down.  We  thought  of  that  excjuisite 
Httle  hit  of  wild  and  beautiful  painting 
in  "  VVaverley,"  where  Scott  seems  to 
have  snatched  the  pencil  from  Edwin 
Landseer,  when  he  paints  the  gloom 
of  the  tremendous  Highland  Pass  of 
Bally broagh.  The  party  traverse  it  at 
sunset,  and  Evan  Dhu  fires  his  piece, 
but  without  efiect,  at  an  *'  earn,  which 
yon  Southrons  call  an  eagle,"  as  the 
kingly  bird  sailed  majestic^ly  through 
the  gorge  on  the  dusky  evening  air. 

Much  of  Arigle  belongs  to  Mr. 
Stewart,  of  Horn  Head,  who  should  be 
called  «  The  Laird  of  Earnscliff,"  and 
who  hSa  certainly  more  living  subjects 
within  the  ring  of  his  territorial  do- 
minions  than  any  monarch  in  Europe. 
I  believe  if  the  quality  of  thb  gentle- 
man's land  was  equal  to  the  surface  of 
its  acreage  he  would  be  one  of  our 
wealthiest  proprietors.  The  tenantry 
in  this  neighbourhood  are  of  a  supe- 
rior class,  especially  the  Protestant 
&rmers.     And  report  says,  that  the 

present  Bbhop  of  O ,  when  Rector 

of  Clondehorky,  in  which  Dunfana^hy 
18,  was  heard  to  express  himself  of  the 
morale  of  his  parishioners  as  of  a  purer 
order  in  general  than  he  had  met 
among  any  peasantry  before.  Kor  is 
enterprise  or  industry  wanting,  for,  on 
a  Late  occasion,  when  a  flax  fair  was 
established  here,  on  the  first  day's 
opening  of  the  market  £600  worth  of 
flax  was  bought  and  sold.  This  I  heard 
firom  Mr.  Stewart,  ihepreunt  proprie- 
tor, himself. 

We  had  to  ride  round  Arigle  to  ar- 
rive at  Dunlewy,  which  is  in  a  concave 
on  the  south  side  of  the  mountain. 
Here  is  a  chain  of  lakes  —  Dunlewy 
Lake,  and  the  Upper  and  Lower  Na- 
cung  Lakes,  from  whence  Ihe  Claddy 
issues,  running  over  a  granite  bottom, 
and  falling  into  the  Atlantic  at  Bunbeg. 
Here  is  also  a  village  of  huts  built  of 
white  marble,  the  streets  roughly  paved 
with  the  same  snowy  material,  taken 
from  a  quarry  which  lies  above  the 


upper  lake.  The  thatch  of  the  houses 
is  secured  by  thick  hay-bands,  slang 
from  side  to  side  over  the  roofs,  and 
terminating  at  each  eave  with  an 
enormous  stone,  weighing  fifty  or  sixty 
pounds ;  this  novel  and  precautionary 
process  of  architecture  was  to  ^uard 
against  the  tremendous  blasts  which  in 
winter  come  raving  up  amidst  these 
mountain  gorges.  Sir  James  Dom- 
braine  had  a  handsome  lodge  built 
here,  belted  by  plantations,  gemmed 
by  the  diamond  waters  of  the  lakes, 
and  faced  by  the  "  White  Arrow," 
which  went  up  before  his  windows, 
steep,  sudden,  and  seemingly  inacces- 
sible, to  the  height  of  2,500  feet.  On 
the  east  is  Dooif^,  or  the  "Black  Hill," 
2,100  feet  high;  and  on  the  south- 
west  Crockatarrive,  and  next  it,  and 
about  ten  miles  distant,  soars  Slieve 
Snaoht,  or  the  **  Hill  of  Snow,"  up. 
wards  of  2,000  feet  high,  with  its 
mural  precipices  of  rock,  neopled  with 
eagles.  Of  the  geolo«:ical  features  of 
this  wild  and  secluded  spot  I  am  not 
quaUfied  to  speak  — I  cannot  discuss 
'*  porphyry  and  basalt,  trachyte,  amyg. 
daloid ;"  but  I  learned  that  copper  ore 
and  iron  pyrites  may  be  traced  round 
Arigle,  and  I  believe  this  is  rich  in 
mineralogical  treasure.  The  peasan- 
try  are  as  wild  as  their  rocks;  the 
women  wearing  bright  blue  coats  of 
stuff*,  tight  to  their  shape,  like  a  modern 
frock  coat,  and  short  petticoats  a  la 
Suuie ;  their  hair  curiousl  v  arranged, 
and  their  tongue  altogether  Celtic. 
Here  we  tethered  our  steeds  to  the 
gable  end  of  a  house,  and  having  found 
a  soft  carpet  of  tenderest  grass,  we  sat 
down  and  dined  on  the  remnant  of 
what  viands  the  ''well'*  larder  still 
produced,  slaking  our  thirst  with  the 
most  delicious  cold,  clear  diamond 
water  I  ever  tasted,  which  gushes 
from  the  rock  a  good  way  up  the 
mountain.  Two  of  our  party,  despising 
Dr.  Kitchener's  digestive  directions, 
and  outraging  the  whole  code  of  '*  pep- 
tic precepts,**  started  up  the  mountain 
after  dinner,  determined  to  reach  the 
top;  the  remainder  read,  reclined, 
strolled  about  to  catch  new  points  oif 
view,  or  sketched  the  mountains  and 
their  passes,  which  every  moment  be- 
came more  interesting  as  evening  came 
on  with  her  shadows.  The  sun  was 
well  down  towards  the  west  when  our 
cragsmen  returned  firom  their  climb ; 
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tbev  had  been  on  the  very  top  of  Arigle^ 
which  they  told  us  rans  up  to  such  a 
point  that  you  may  bestride  it  like  a 
saddle,  and  fling  a  stone  down  from 
either  hand. 

We  saw,  also,  the  beautiful  "  Foi« 
soned  Glen'*  of  Dunlewy,  but  could  not 
ascertain  the  legend,  except  that  it  was 
connected  with  "M'S wine's  Wars." 
We  had  a  quiet  trot  back  to  the  cross- 
roads,  where  we  proposed  resting  till 
the  sun  had  set,  and  then  riding  home, 
under  the  influence  of  a  bright  full 
moon.     At  tea  —  which  was  nere  as 

good  and  as  hitrh-flavoured  as  any  we 
ad  ever  drank  at  the  best  private 
tables— .one  of  our  party  spoke  of 
a  daring  feat    performed    by  young 

Mr. ,  in  this  county.   When  quite 

a  lad  he    had  accompanied  our  old 

friend  M ,  the  Glen  Swilly  «  Tra. 

veller,"  into  the  Rosses  in  search  of 
eaglets,  till  he  reached  the  top  of  one 
of  those  gigantic  Slieve  Snacnt  cliffs 
which  we   had  seen  from    Dunlewy. 

Here  old  M had  driven  a  wooden 

stake  deep  into  the  earth,  to  which  he 
fastened  a  stout  rope,  passing  the  other 
end  under  his  young  companion's  arm. 

Sits.  The  cliff  is  800  feet  of  sheer 
eight,  and  in  the  face  of  it,  a  con- 
siderable way  down,  was  the  eyrie; 
and  over  its  edge  the  youthful  adven- 
turer  was  now  canted  by  M ,  low- 
ering him  by  the  tackle,  with  as  little 
ceremony  as  a  Liverpool  warehouse- 
man    would   a  bag  of  New  Orleans 

cotton.    Mr. was  armed  with  a 

short  gun,  and  clothed  in  a  shooting- 
jacket,  and  reaching  the  nest  in  safety, 
succeeded  in  capturing  and  bringing 
up  the  eaglets,  in  despite  of  the  old 
birds,  which  he  kept  at  bay  with  his 
guii ;  and  old  M had  the  plea- 
sure of  hauling  him  up  in  safety,  and 
landing  him  on  the  cliff,  with  an  eaglet 
in  each  pocket  of  his  shooting-jacket. 
This  storv  was  told  us  by  old  M— 
in  our  ride  up  Glen  Swilly. 

I  may  add,  as  not  altogether  irrele- 
vant to  the  subject,  that  tnis  same  bold 
cragsman,  some  years  a^o  in  the 
Mauritius,  with  a  iimple  coil  of  rope, 
and  by  himself,  succeeded  in  accom- 
plishing the  fearful  ascent  of  the  Peter 
Botte  mountain,  a  feat  rarely  per- 
formed, and  which  three  gallant  Eng- 
lishmen, in  1832,  with  every  available 
assistance  from  rope-ladders,  crowbars, 
guys,  training-lines,  and  climbing  ne- 
groes, accomplished  only  with  the  great- 
est difficulty,  and  of  course  tremendous 
risk  of  life. 


We  were  sorry  we  had  not  time 
to  visit  Ards,  the  splendid  seat  of  Mr. 
Stewart,  nephew^to  Lord  Londonderry, 
and  private  secretary  to  the  late  Lord 
Castlereagh  at  the  Congress  of  Yienna. 
This  noble  old  place,  immense  in  its  ex- 
tent, lies  on  the  shores  of  Sheephaven 
Bay,  about  three  miles  south  of  Horn 
Head.  The  property  was  an  original 
grant  from  James  I.  to  John  Wray.  the 
scion  of  an  ancient  family  in  Cornwall. 
He  and  his  descendants  had  a  princely 
estate  in  Donesal,  and  were  lulied  by 
marriage  and  blood  with  the  noblest  and 
best  families  in|the  north,  whither  they- 
had  emigrated  along  with  the  Gores, 
the  Cunninghams,  the  Kingsmills*  the 
Harts,  the  Stewarts  of  .Fort  Stewart, 
the  Brookes,  the  Yauchans^  the  Craw- 
fords,  and  the  Mansnelds,  who  were 
among  the  earliest  settlers  under  boa* 
nie  King  James's  Plantation  Act.  The 
last  owner  of  Ards  was  William  Wray, 
one  whose  wealth,  munificence,  aod 
ho«pitality  are  to  this  day  remei|^bered 
in  Donegal  among  all  ranks,  keeping 
the  gates  of  his  puce  always  open,  as 
a  "  fine  old  Lish  gentleman,"  a  school 
now  defunct—  so  profuse,  that  he  had 
always  twenty  stalls  for  |his^  guests' 
horses,  and  twenty  covers  at  his  table 
for  their  masters,  sopreciseandorderly, 
that  walking  in  his  pleasure-ground  one 
day,  he  cried  to  his  gardener-*"  John, 
I  cannot  proceed  ;"  to  vrhich  the  other 
answered  —  "  No  wonder  for  you,  sir, 
for  I  see  a  straw  in  the  way.**  So  proud 
and  dignified,  that  once  in  the  grand 
jury  room,  when  a  young  dandy  squire 
desiring  to  know  what  time  of  day  it 
was,  asked  him  lightly  —  '<  What  are 
vou  ?"  he  struck  the  floor  with  his  gold- 
headed  slick,  and  answered,  *'l  am 
William  Wray,  of  Ards,  sir.**  So  pub- 
lic spirited,  that  he  made  many  of  the 
great  public  roads,  not  like  Agmondes- 
am  Yesey— - 

**  Who  out  of  hit  bonntj 
Built  A  bridge,  at  the  tzpenia  of  the  oonaty  **— 

but  at  his  own  proper  cost,  running 
them  right  over  mountains,  straight 
up  and  straight  down;  witness  the 
causeways  over  Mongarry  and  LougU 
Salt,  where,  in  utter  scorn  of  all  engi. 
neering  science,  he  drove  the  road, 
straight  as  a  bird  would  fly,  up  the 
mountain,  creating  an  ascent  shaip  and 
rectilinear,  and  visible  from  a  great 
distance;  the  Lough  Salt  Mountain 
road  he  partly  paved  with  square  flags, 
setting  up  huge  milestones,  eight  or 
ten  feet  high— I  saw  the  last  of  them 
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some  twenty  yean  ago :  and  so  ardent 
an  engineer,  that  he  made  his  Libour- 
era  work  at  these  causeways  even  by 
torchlight^    till    all    was    completed. 
This    old    gentleman    spent    a    most 
princely  fortune  in  a  snort  time,  as 
may  well  be  imagined  from  what  I 
have  said.    With  all  his  dignity  of  de- 
portment  he  was  so  facile,  and  had  so 
much  of  the  easy- going  old  Irish  gen- 
tleman about  him,  that  he  suffered  the 
coast  smugglers  to  run  their  vessels 
under  the  sea-wall  which  bounded  his 
lawn  at  Ards,  and  to  secure  them  by 
hawsers  passed  round  the  trunks  of  his 
old  trees,  which  still  ^ow  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  ocean  m  that  sheltered 
place.    In  his  day,  Ards  was  a  little 
city  in  itself,  and  being  removed  so 
far  from  any  town  or  haunt  of  men, 
the  offices  contained  almost  every  kind 
of  shop  and  requisite,  as  if  for  sale. 
After  William  W ray's  *•  reign,"  most 
of  his  great  estates  were  sold,  when 
Ards  was  bought  by  old  Mr.  Stewart, 
of  the  county  of  Down,  circiter  17^1. 
We  had  no  adventure  coming  home : 
our  horses  were  wild  with  spirits,  and 
the  night  was  soft  and  delicious.     On 
starting,  the  red,  round  moon  had 
slowly  risen,  all  crimsoned,  and  as  if 
heated  amidst  the  mists  which  attended 
the  sunset ;  but  soon  ascending  high, 
she  hun^  clear  as  a  circular  target  of 
purest  silver  in  the  purple  sky.    Heavy 
nad  been  the  shadows  in  the  mountain 
passes  and  the  black  "  Gap  of  Muck- 
ish,'*  yet  our  road  for  the  most  part 
was  hard  and  dry,  and  bright  with 
moonshine.      On  our  right,  tne  giant 
''  Arrow'*  Arigle,  and  his  three  brother 
mountains,  all    standing  together  so 
hi^h,  so  still,  so  solitary,  looked  like 
Titans  death-stricken  to  stone  in  that 
savage  wilderness.  Glen  Yeagh  was  all 
in  gloom  as  we  passed,  and  profound 
silence  reigned  amidst  its  hills ;  we  did 
not  meet  a  living  being  for  ten  miles, 
and  scarcely  exchanged  a  word,  enjoy, 
ing  the  deep  solitude,  and  the  calm, 
refreshing  night;   yet   we   were  not 
aorry  once  more  to  hail  the  rush  of  the 
Lennan,  as  it  twisted  and  curled,  like 
a  stream  of  glittering  quicksilver,  into 
Gartan   Lough,   all  whose   southern 
shores  and  waters  were  revelling  in  the 
exuberant  sheen  of  the  night-planet, 
which  was  raining  its  rays  upon  it,  and 


bathing  them  all  in  silver  light  and  glory. 
On  descending  a  long  road,  at  the 
base  of  which  ky  two  or  three  hamlets, 
we  perceived  a  crowd  of  people  stand- 
ing and  walking  by  the  way-side. 
My  friend  guessed  who  they  were; 
they  had  been  aroused  by  the  noise  of 
the  car,  which  had  preceded  us  fully 
half-an-hour,  and  were  now  waiting  to 
give  us  the  *•  good  night."  We  pulled 
rein  on  coming  up,  and  immediately 
commenced  numerous  and  hearty 
greetings,  such  as — "How  is  it  wi' 
you  the  night  ?"  '•  Is  that  yersells  ?" 
*'  Well,  but  I'm  proud  to  see  you,  ony 
way."  '*Thon*s  a  pleasant,  saft  night." 
**  What  way  are  ye,  sir  ?"  "  My  oh, 
to  think  of  seeing  the  young  mistress, 
too,  and  in  the  derk!  I  would  not 
allow*  her  to  be  out  so  late."  The 
women  crowded  round  our  lady  eques- 
trian, shaking  hands,  and  arranginj^ 
the  folds  of  her  riding-habit,  and  o£ 
ferin^  her  pins  for  the  purpose.  I  re- 
cognised the  pale  face  of  the  school- 
master, a  Methodist  and  a  polemic* 
who  spent  his  time  after  school-hours 
in  solemnly  perambulating  through  the 
cottages,  and  doling  out  scraps  of 
pompous  wisdom  among  the  old  women, 
chiefly  on  theology.  In  this  he  took  a 
totally  different  side  from  our  friend, 
Alaac  M'Craub,  who  was  frequently 
heard  to  say,  that  "  The  skulemeaster 
knew  as  much  aboot  the  true  Goospel 
doctrine  as  the  thong  of  his  (Alaac's) 
owld  shoe;*'  for  he  was  ever  tilting 
against  Calvinism,  and  ''the  five 
points,"  and  even  when  manifestly 
conquered,  would  calmly  and  con- 
ceitedly express  his  "  trust  in  his 
Maker  that  he  had  the  strong  side  of 
the  eargiment." 

But  now  our  steeds,  with  that 
homeward  impetus  which  characterises 
horses  at  night,  were  be^nning  to  fret, 
especially  the  thorougnbred,  which 
seemed  most  indignant  at  the  mani- 
pulations of  the  old  dames,  and  their 
freedoms  with  her  mane  and  neck, 
whisking  her  long  tail,  and  pawinv  and 
plunging  most  impatiently.  "Grood 
night,"  "goodnight,"  "goodnight" 
and  "  God  be  wi'  you,  koA  send  you 
safe,'*  burst  from  twenty  kind  voices 
and  hearts,  as  we  rode  rapidly  away ; 
passed  old  Temple  Douelas,  looming  in 
the  moonlight ;  descended  the  wooded 


*  To  allow  is  to  advise. 


TOIf.  ZI4— i^O.   CCZLVI, 
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road  which  skirts  Foxhall ;  recognised 
once  more  the  liquid  music  of  the 
Swilly,  as  its  waters  ran  shiningly  be- 
tween the  ivied  buttresses  of  Rache- 
doge-bridge;  heard  the  hollow  gurg- 
ling of  Asmashen  under  its  rocks,  like 
a  miserable  captive  complaining  to 
the  night  throuo^h  his  stone  bars ;  and 
after  treading  the  glen  road,  came  in 
sight  of  the  peaceful  little  glebe-house, 
standing  on  its  graceful  eminence, 
limidst  Its  belt  of  trees,  with  the  moon . 
light  shining  on  its  window-panes,  and 
the  black  mountain  behind  it,  and 
within  gentleness,  and  learning,  and 


refinement,  and  pictv,  and  such  **  per. 
feet  peace"  as  God  keeps  the  good 
man  m  "  who  trusts  in  Him." 

And  our  pleasant  dreams  that  night 
were  of  the  blue  Atlantic,  and  its  long, 
thundering  surges ;  and  of  Arigle,  and 
Muckish,  and  "the  mighty  Horn," 
and  Glen  Yeagh,  and  the  shining  tarns, 
and  the  oaks,  and  the  clifis,  and  the 
eagles ;  and  thus  we  lived  the  day  over 
again  in  our  sleep,  which,  perhaps, 
may  have  conduced  to  freshen   and 

E reserve  the  impressions  of  memory 
ere  offered  to  the  public.    And  I  am, 
dear  Mr.  Poplar,  yours  faithfully, 

fi. 


THE  I8THNIT8  OV  DARIEN.* 


If  we  look  at  a  map  of  America  on  a 
small  8cale»  the  great  mountain-chain 
of  the  Andes  and  that  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  seem  to  be  but  parts  of  one 
Connected  and  continuous  mountain 
range,  extending  from  near  Behring's 
Straits  down  to  Terra  del  Fuego. 
When,  however,  we  examine  lar^e 
maps,  which  enter  more  into  detail, 
and  thus  give  a  rather  more  accurate 
representation  of  nature,  we  find  that 
this  view  is  not  literally  and  strictly 
correct.  The  great  chain  of  the  Andes, 
which  often  forms  a  double,  and,  in 
some  places,  a  triple  range  of  moun- 
tains,  when  runmng  north  from  the 
parallel  of  Quito,  instead  of  striking 
west  throuiEh  the  Isthmus  of  Darien, 
travels  rather  towards  the  north-east 
through  the  state  of  New  Granada  in- 
to Venezuela.  The  waters  that  fiow 
from  the  western  flanks  of  the  Cordil- 
lera here,  instead  of  running  west  into 
the  Pacific,  run  due  north,  like  the 
large  Rio  Magdalena,  and  fall  into  the 
Caribbean  Sea. 

The  line  of  volcanoes  runs  not  only 
through  Venezuela  to  the  shore  of  that 
sea,  but  volcanic  action  seems  more  or 
less  to  extend  due  east  along  that  shore 
through  the  Caraccas  to  Trinidad. 
Here  it  is  taken  up  by  the  line  of  vol- 
canic islands,  and  partly  volcanic  ia- 
lands,  forming  the  West  Indies,  bend- 


ing round  again  in  a  great  horse-shoe 
to  the  west,  and  striking  directly 
through  Mexico,  nearly  due  west  to 
the  small  islands  of  Revelligegado  in 
the  Pacific.  South  of  that  Mexicati 
line,  however,  are  the  volcanoes  of 
Guatemala,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica* 
running  south-easterly  in  the  direction 
of  the  isthmus,  and  as  if  to  join  the 
northern  part  of  the  Andes ;  instead 
of  ioining  t|iem,  however,  they  end 
witn  the  volcano  of  Barua,  near  the 
Golfo  Dolce,  leaving  the  narrowest  part 
of  the  Central  American  isthmus,  form- 
ing the  three  territories  of  Veraguat 
Panama,  and  Darien,  free  from  voU 
canic  influence. 

This  tract  of  country  has  a  general 
east  and  west  direction,  bending,  bow. 
ever,  to  the  north,  so  as  to  form  the 
large  Bay  of  Panama  on  the  south. 

From  this  description  we  perceive 
that  geological  reasons  combine  with 
geographical  ones*  in  pointing  out  this 
narrow  tract  of  Veragua,  Panama,  and 
Darien,  as  the  one  where  it  will  be 
most  likely  that  we  should  be  able  to 
connect  the  two  oceans  by  a  ship  canal. 
We  see  that  we  have  already  passed 
the  line  of  volcanic  action  in  sailinar 
through  the  West  Indian  islands,  and 
that  this  bow-shaped  isthmus  is  a  gap 
some  four  hundred  miles  in  width,  be- 
tween   the   volcanic    ranges   of  the 


*  "Tho  Isthmus  of  Darien  in  1862."    By  Lionsl  Olsbome,    London:  Saunders  and 
Stanford.     1858. 
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northern  Andes  and  those  of  Central 
America.  Just  about  the  centre  of  that 
gap  is  the  narrowest  part  of  the  isth^ 
mus — the  part  where  is  the  oldest  and 
best  known  route  across  it,  namely,  that 
from  Navy  Bay,  or  Chagres,  to  Pana- 
ma. This  route,  howcTer,  although  per- 
haps it  may  admit  of  the  railway  now 
commenced  being  continued  across  it, 
yet  passes  over  land  too  high  to  allow 
of  the  construction  of  a  ship-canal. 

The  idea  of  a  ship-canal  across  the 
isthmus,  which  has  hitherto  remained 
a  magnificent  dream,  has  lately  received 
impulse  and  direction  from  the  report 
of  Dr.  Cullen,  who  avers  that  be  passed 
along  a  route  hitherto  unexplored  except 
by  the  old  buccaneers — namely,  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Darien  between  San 
Miguel  Harbour  and  Caledonia  Bay. 
This  district  is  still  held  bv  an  uncon- 
quered  race  of  Indians,  who  are  very 
jealous  of  any  white  man  visiting  their 
territories,  but  look  upon  the  English, 
from  old  recollections,  with  greater 
favour  than  any  other  nation.  From 
t)r.  Cullen's  report,  Messrs.  Fox, 
tlenderson,  and  other  public-spirited 
men,  determined  on  endeavounng  to 
get  a  regular  survev  of  the  ground  be- 
tween the  two  points  indicated ;  and 
they  despatched  Messrs.  Lionel  Gis- 
Dorne  and  Forde,  civil  engineers,  for 
Ibe  purpose  of  making  this  survey. 
The  result  of  their  expedition  is  given 
in  Mr.  Gisbome's  book,  entitled,  "  The 
Isthmus  of  Darien  in  1852;"  and  we 
propose  in  this  article  to  examine  the 
value  of  this  result. 

Caledonia  Bay  is  the  site  of  the 
old  disastrous  Scotch  settlement,  by 
the  well-known  Darien  Company  in 
William  IIL's  reign.  It  is  said  to  have 
good  anchorage  and  tolerable  shelter^ 
and  Port  Escoces,  five  miles  sooth  of 
,  is  described  as  an  excellent  har- 
bour. San  Miguel,  ligain,  on  the  other 
Mde  of  the  isthmus,  is  described  as  all 
that  could  be  wished  as  a  harbour. 
Now,  for  a  ship  canal,  a  Jiarbour  at 
each  end  is  indispensable;  if,  there- 
fore, the  country  between  these  two 
localities  do  not  offer  insurmountable 
pbstacles,  it  is  obviously  the  bj^t  par( 
to  select  for  the  construction  of  a 
canal. 

Mr.  Gisbome,  at  the  commence- 
pient  of  his  work,  discusses  the  ques^ 
tion  of  A  canal,  its  requirements,  and 
capabilities,  with  coosioerable  acumen. 

ue  also  gives  a  summary  of  the  va- 


rious projects  that  have  been  started 
for  crossing  Central  America,  from 
which  we  extract  the  following : — 

"  In  vol.  20  of  the  Oeognphical  8d- 
ciety'a  Joomal,  Captain  Fitsroy  has  ool»- 
lected  all  the  information  relive  to  the 
various  inter-ooeaDic  routes  proposed,  and 
the  difficulties  connected  with  theu:  execa- 
tion. 

"The  following  is  a  sammaiy  of  his 
^aper  on  the  subject : — 

'^  Four  prindpal  lines  have  been  hitherto 
recommended,  to  which  may  now  be  added 
three  more. 

"  1st,  the  Mexican  line,  to  eonnect*'  [th6 
Bay  of  Campeaohy  in]  "  the  Gulf  of  Mex:- 
ico  and  the  Gulf  of  Ti&aantepec. 

"  2Dd,  the  Nicaragua  line,  to  form  a  fyiyxt 
gation  up  the  river  St.  Jiuui  to  Kicai^ua 
Lake,  and  from  thence  to  some  port  in  the 
Pacific,  of  which  no  less  than  six  have  been 
named  as  eligible. 

"  3rd,  The  Panama  line,  from  Chagres  to 
t*anama. 

**  4th,  The  Abrato  Itiie,  to  fortn  a  watet 
eommunication  between  the  rivet  Atrato  and 
Cupioa  Bay,  on  the  PaciBc 

"  The  three  other  lines  lately  brought 
into  notiice  ar&-~ 

"  A  From  the  Chiriqui  LagoOn  to  Doles 
Gulf. 

'^  B.  From  St.  Bias,  or  Mandmgo,  to 
Chepo,  in  the  Bay  of  Panama. 

•*  C.  And  from  Port  Escoces,  near  Cale- 
donia Bay,  to  St.  Miguel  Harbour,  in  the 
Pacific." 

Of  the  first,  or  Mexican  line,  Mr. 
Gisbome  says  that  it  has  been  aban- 
doned  as  a  canal»  but  that  the  Mexi- 
can and  American  governments  have 
determined  to  construct  a  railway 
across  it. 

The  second,  or  Nican^ua  route,  has 
a  fair  harbour  on  the  Atlantic  side,  at 
Greytown,  or  St.  Juan.  The  river 
St.  Juan>  however,  is  shallow,  rapid, 
and  difficult  of  navigation  even  for 
boats ;  and  when  by  voyaging  up  it, 
the  Lake  of  Nicaragua  is  attained, 
there  is  still  a  ridge  to  be  passed  be- 
tween it  and  the  Pacific;  and  this 
ridge  appears,  from  ail  atxnnnts,  to  be 
an  obstaole  of  no  slight  character* 

The  Panama  line  is  now  partly  tra* 
versed  by  a  railroad,  for  twenty-one 
miles,  from  Chagres,  or  Navy  Bay, 
leaving  iwenty.three  miles  to  be  tra- 
velled by  mules  over  a  wretched  road. 
Navy  Bi^  ia  an  open  roadstead,  sur- 
rounded by  a  swamp. 
.  The  ^  Atrato  ^ne  proceeds  uf>  the 
Kiver  Atrato,  which  falls  iuto  ChocQ 
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Bay  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Darien. 
The  river  is  supposed  to  have  a  depth 
of  eight  or  ten  feet  for  a  considerable 
distance  up,  but  a  canal  twenty  miles 
long  is  then  required  across  a  ridge, 
whose  height  is  not  known ;  the  whole 
distance  from  one  sea^to  the  other  being 
140  miles. 

Of  the  three  newly  suggested  lines^ 
the  one  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien, 
from  St.  Miguel  Harbour  to  Caledonia 
Bay,  is  the  only  one  that  has  a  good 
harbour  at  each  end,  and  seems  to 
offer  facilities  for  a  ship  canal. 

This  route,  which  Mr.  Gisborne  was 
sent  out  to  survey,  Dr.  Cullen  was  the 
first  to  explore  and  to  bring  any 
positive  information  about  it  to  Eng- 
LEUid. 

Mr.  Gisborne  somehow  contrives 
not  to  meet  him  anywhere  on  the 
ffround,  and  when  he  does  meet  him,  on 
his  return  from  it,  refuses  to  consult  with 
him,  or  to  communicate  to  him  any  of 
his  plans  or  observations.  It  does  not 
appear  to  us  that  Dr.  Cullen  lost  any- 
thing  by  this  refusal,  but  it  strikes  us 
as  uncourteous  and  impolitic,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  especially  when  we 
consider  that  it  was  in  consequence  of 
the  information  communicated  by  Dr. 
Cullen,  that  Messrs.  Gisborne  and 
Forde  were  employed  to  examine  the 
country  at  all. 

If  we  were  to  attempt  to  criticise 
Mr.  Gisborne*s  book  as  a  literary  pro- 
duction, we  could  find  several  se- 
rious  faults  with  it,  both  as  to  style 
and  tone.  We  have,  however,  no 
wish  to  summon  it  to  a  literary  court 
of  justice.  We  looked  to  it  for  infor- 
mation, and  provided  we  could  extract 
from  it  a  sumcient  amount  of  know- 
ledge of  fact,  we  cared  little  about  the 
style  in  which  it  was  communicated, 
and  could  pardon  the  introduction  of 
a  consideraole  amount  of  irrelevant 
or  impertinent  matter. 

In  our  search  afler  facts,  however, 
we  must  confess  to  having  met  with 
considerable  disappointment ;  and 
though  we  have  not  the  least  wish  to 
say  anything  harsh  or  unnecessarily  to 
wound  anj'one's  feelings,  we  feel  bound, 
from  the  importance  of  the  subject,  to 
examine  Mr.  Gisborne's  statements 
closely,  and  to  state  our  opinion  of 
them  fairly  and  openly. 

The  two  principal  points  on  which 
Mr.  Gisborne  ofiers  to  give  us  infor- 
mation, are,  first,  the  geography ;  and 


secondly,  the  geology  of  the  Isthmus 
of  Darien. 

As  to  geology,  he  acknowledges  his 
own  want  of  acquaintance  with  the 
science,  notwithstanding  which  be 
makes  several  sweeping  assertions  ut- 
terly unsupported  by  any  evidence. 
For  instance,  at  p.  63  he  says,  speak- 
ing of  the  mud  volcancitoes  of  Tur- 
baco,  near  Carthasena,  long  ago  de- 
scribed by  HumboMt  :_ 

'*  i^s  yon  proceed  towards  the  voksncitoes, 
along  the  ridge  of  distarbanoe,  a  fault  oe- 
cnra  in  a  ehallow  crofls  valley ;  and  a  aaod- 
stone,  apparently  belonging  to  the  carbonifer- 
ous aeries,  forma  the  basis  of  the  narrow  back- 
bone, with  steep  sides,  near  the  summit  of 
which  the  volcancitoes  rise.* 

In  that  sentence  there  are  three  as- 
sertions :  first,  that  there  is  a  ridge  of 
disturbance ;  secondly,  that  a  fault 
occurs;  and  thirdly,  that  the  sand- 
stone apparently  belongs  to  the  car-, 
boniferotts  series,  without  a  angle  atom 
of  evidence  as  to  the  truth  of  these 
assertions,  or  any  statement  as  to  the 
grounds  on  which  the  conclusions  have 
been  arrived  at.  If  the  sandstone  ap- 
peared to  belong  to  the  carboniferous 
series,  it  could  onlv  be  from  its  con- 
taining fossils  which  appeared  to  be  of 
carboniferous  age ;  but  it  is  not  said 
that  it  contained  any  fossils  at  all ;  and 
without  them  no  geologist  would  pre- 
sume to  make  any  assertion  as  to  the 
age  of  the  sandstone. 

Again,  at  p.  121,  when  speaking  of 
the  neighbourhood  of  Carthagena^  he 
says: — 

**  In  a  note  I  have  taken  of  the  geok>gy  of 
this  neighbonrhood,  I  consider  it  probable 
that  these  rocks  belong  to  the  so-called  Peru- 
vian formation;  the  coralline  limestooe 
being  that  known  in  the  county  of  Durham 
as  magnesian ;  and  the  underlying  sandstone, 
that  found  In  parts  of  Germany  as  the  low- 
est of  the  series,  and  overlaying  the  coal 
measures.  It  is  sometimes  call«3  the  lower 
new  red.  Should  this  classification  be  cor- 
rect, it  adds  to  the  probability  of  the  volcan- 
dtoes  at  Turbaoo,  originating  in  carbonife- 
rous strata,  as  tbey  lie  at  the  outcrop  of  this 
sandstone,  on  the  summit  of  a  ridge  sepa- 
rated from  the  limestone  by  a  vaUcj  of  denu- 
dation.*' 

We  conclude  "  Peruvian**  in  the  above 
quotation  is  a  misprint  for  Permian ; 
but  how,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  rash 
and  hasty,  does  Mr.  Gisborne  arrive 
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at  the  conclusion  that  "  these  rocks  are 
Permian/'  and  that  the  "corralline 
limestone'*  is  the  same  as  "  the  mag- 
nesian  limestone  of  Dmrham  ?*'  Why 
might  they  not  just  as  well  be  of  ter. 
tiary  age ;  or,  mdeed,  for  all  that  is 
statedi  belong  to  any  other  geological 
formation?  Mr.  Gisbome  does  not 
give  us  a  sinele  reason  to  draw  any 
conclusion  whatever  as  to  their  place 
in  the  series,  and  yet  takes  upon  him- 
self to  make  an  assertion  as  to  this 
ver^  interesting  and  difficult  point, 
which  the  most  practised  geologist 
would  shrink  from  making. 

There  is,  however,  matter  yet  more 
curious — ignorance  and  confidence  still 
more  intimately  united  and  displayed 
in  a  way  which  becomes  actually  offen- 
sive,  more  especially  as  it  involves  the 
name  of  a  gentleman  deservedly  high 
in  the  sdentific  world.  For  this  rea- 
son we  will,  at  the  risk  of  fatiguing 
our  readers,  discuss  the  subject  a  little 
more  fully.  Mr.  Gisbome,  while  wait- 
ing at  Carthagena  for  the  arrival  of  Dr. 
Culien,  seems  to  have  amused  himself 
with  scribbling  in  hb  journal  observa- 
tions "  de  rebus  omnibus  et  quibusdam 
aliis.*'  He  had,  of  course,  a  perfect 
right  to  do  so  for  his  own  amusement ; 
but  we  must  protest  against  its  all  being 
printed  for  tne  annoyance  of  his  read- 
ers, who  wish  to  learn  something  about 
the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  Among  much 
other  rambling  matter,  the  foflowing 
passage  occurs : — 

"Magoetisnii  electricity,  and  galvanism 
have  been  proved  to  be  different  states  or 
stages  of  the  same  power ;  the  Newtonian 
theory  of  attraction,  and  the  known  mag- 
netic power  of  repulsion  are  explicable  by 
the  polarity  or  negative  and  positive  state  of 
the  bodies  acting  on  each  other.  I  was  much 
interested  witli  a  work  published  by  Mr. 
Hopkins,  the  present  Secretaiy  to  the  Geolo- 
gical Society,  in  which  he  propounds  a  theo- 
ly,  that  a  constant  magnetic  current  is  pass- 
ing through  the  centre  of  the  earth  into  the 
north  pole,  and  out  of  the  south  one.  And 
by  this  one  power  he  explains  the  various 
magnetic,  electric,  and  gravitic  phenomena, 
whose  irregularity  and  incongruity  he  attri- 
butes to  the  disturbing  power  of  the  atmos- 
phere in  its  various  stages  of  humidity  or 
rarefaction,  and  the  cross  currents  caused  by 
ascending  and  descending  vapour,  &c  &c. 

It  is  two  or  three  years  since  I  read  the 
woric ;  and  it  was  brought  to  my  recollection 
by  some  mining  reports  of  this  country,  com- 
piled from  Mr.  Hopkins's  personal  exandna* 


tion.     I  believe  it  was  in  relation  with  the 
direction  of  mineral  lodes  in  South  America, 
that  he  first  propounded  this  theory,"  &c 
&c.,  &c. 

We  really  cannot  inflict  on  the  read- 
er the  whole  of  this  specimen  of  rho- 
domontade.  He  will  at  once  see  that 
it  is  made  up  of  half-understood  facts 
and  theories,  mixed  and  chopped  up 
together  into  what  a  Yankee  would  caU 
an  "  almighty  smash."  What  we  are 
concerned  with  is,  to  rescue  the  name 
of  Mr.  Hopkins,  late  the  President 
(not  secretary)  of  the  Geological  So- 
ciety of  London,  from  the  obloquy  of 
beinff  described  as  the  author  ot*  it. 
Mr.  Hopkins,  of  St.  Peter's  College 
Cambridge,  well  known  as  one  of  the 
most  able  mathematicians  of  the  day, 
and  as  having  done  vast  service  to 
geology,  by  bringing  the  aid  of  mathe- 
matical reasoning  to  the  investigation 
of  some  of  its  more  abstruse  problems, 
never  was  in  South  America,  never 
published  any  mining  reports  thereon, 
and,  most  certainly,  never  published 
the  book  which  Mr.  Gisbome  says  he 
was  so  much  interested  in  reading. 
The  real  culprit  was  a  Mr.  Evan  Hop- 
kins, who  had  been  engaged  in  some 
cognate  pursuits  in  South  America,  and 
who,  on  his  return  to  England,  pub- 
lished a  little  book,  entitled,  if  we  re- 
collect rightly,  "  Electricity  and  Gal- 
vinism  applied  to  Geology."  It  was 
a  crude,  superficial,  nonsensical  pro- 
duction, in  which  the  writer's  ignorance 
of  true  sdence,  his  misapprehension  of 
the  facts,  and  his  utter  lack  of  power 
to  understand  the  theories,  were  con- 
cealed under  a  cloud  of  long  words  and 
scientific  terms,  vague  assertions,  and 
misty,  illogical,  and  unintelligible  sen- 
tences, that  would  have  rendered  hia 
refutation  a  work  of  very  considerable 
perplexity,  even  if  any  one  had  thought 
it  worth  nis  while  to  attempt  it.  We 
recollect  being  informed,  that  about 
the  same  time  this  gentleman  read 
a  paper  at  the  Greological  Society 
of  London,  on  the  structure  of  some 
portion  of  the  Andes,  conceived  in  the 
same  spirit,  and  written  in  the  same 
style  as  his  book.  The  eminent  geolo- 
gists present  that  evem'ng,  accustomed 
to  the  care,  caution,  and  deliberation 
of  their  own  labours,  hardly  thought 
such  vapouring  statements  worthy 
of  much  notice;  and  the  few  ques- 
tions that  were  put  to  the  writer 
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were  waived  off  with  such  a  high, 
handed  disdain  of  all  doabt  and  oppo- 
sition, that  he  was  suffered  to  have  his 
fling,  and  depart  uneriticised.  As 
a  natural  consequence,  one  or  two 
friends  passed  elaborate  eulogies  on 
his  powers  and  attainments ;  and  tb^ 
paper  obtained  a  degree  of  cre<iit  with 
the  untbiukiug,  which  is  much  to  be 
regretted. 

ISIr.  Evan  Hopkins  afterwards  set 
up  as  a  mining  engineer,  being  much 
puffed  in  the  Mining  Journal,  and  is 
now,  we  believe,  in  Australia,  where 
he  has  been  sen^  out  by  a  company 
with,  as  we  have  heard,  a  fee  of  ^'5,000 
for  going  out  to  establish  it. 

All  professions,  doubtless,  have 
their  quacks,  but  we  think  there  is 
hardly  one  in  which  they  more  aboundi 
iii  proportion  to  the  number  of  sound 
practitioners,  than  in  that  of  mining 
captains  and  engineers.  i^Iahy  so- 
called  captains  are  quite  ignorant  even 
of  practical  mining.  Good  practical 
miners  are  the  last  to  indulge  m  crude 
hypotheses  —  mining  pretenders  are 
among  t|ie  first ;  and  when  men  of  this 
stamp  step  beyond  the  very  narrow 
limits  of  what  they  do  know,  and  endea. 
vour  to  pass  themselves  off  by  means 
ofhigh-sounding  theories  and  confident 
assertions,  as  men  of  science,  they  lay 
themselves  open  to  rebuke  which  we 
think  it  our  bounden  duty  to  take 
every  opportunity  of  administering. 

It  appears  that  partly  by  the  simi- 
larity of  the  name,  and  parti};  by  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  Mr.  6isborne, 
and  no  doubt  many  other  persons, 
have  been  deluded  into  taking  Mr. 
Evan  Flopkins's  nonsense,  as  the  un- 
questioned and  commonly  received 
belief  of  men  of  science,  and  as  the 
production  of  a  high  and  acknowledged 
authority  such  as  Mr.  W.  Hopkins  of 
Cambriuge. 

We  would*  in  all  friendliness,  advise 
Mr.  Gisborne  to  Ve  ft  httle  more  cau- 
tious  for  the  future,  as  to  the  nature  of 
t)ie  authorities  he  takes  as  guides  in 
matters  of  science;  and  also  to  be- 
ware  how  be  makes  assertions  as  to  the 
precise  nature  of  things  he  does  no( 
thoroughly  understand. 

No  one  would  quarrel  with  him  for 
describing  different  sorts  of  rock  by 
their  ordinary  characteristics  j  but 
when  he  attempts  to  classify  them,  he 
undertakes  a  task  the  magnitude  and 
importance  of  which  he  does  not  seem 


to  be  aware  of,  any  more  than  he  seems 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  gronnda  on 
which  geological  chissification  is  based. 

When  we  come  to  questions  of  geo- 
graphy, we  expect  to  meet  Mr.  Gis- 
borne on  his  own  ground,  and  to  re- 
ceive from  him  inrormation  which,  as 
far  as  it  goes,  shall  be  definite  and 
precise,  and  shall  only  fail  being 
complete  for  the  purpose  iol  hand,  on 
account  of  insurmountable  obstacles. 
We  cannot  say  that  this  reasonable 
expectation  has  been  gratified  in  any 
way.  A  civil  engineer  ought  to  be 
something  of  a  surveyor,  and  ought  to 
know,  at  all  events,  what  are  the  requi- 
site data  on  which  an  aconrate  survey 
should  be  founded,  and  how  far  it 
is  practicable,  under  any  given  circam- 
stances,  to  secure  any  of  those  data, 
and  what  are  the  limits  of  error  conse- 
quent on  the  want  of  any  or  all  of 
them.  If  Mr.  Gisborne  has  clear  and 
conscientious  ideas  on  these  points,  he 
never  by  any  chance  gives  his  readers 
a  notion  of  them.  W  e  propose,  then, 
to  examine  his  statements  with  a  view 
of  extracting  fi:*om  them  the  actual 
new  facts  ascertained  by  him,  and 
how  far  his  conclusions  are  warranted 
by  those  facts,  or  how  far  his  account 
of  them,  however  honest  it  ma/  be,  is 
dependable  for  the  establishment  of 
those  facts. 

We  will  conclude,  that  in  his  map 
No.  1,  the  coast  lines  are  correct, 
that  they  have  been  taken  firom  the 
best  hydrographical  surveys,  and  that 
the  latitudes  and  longitudes  are  accu- 
rate within  a  very  small  limit  of  error, 
say  less  than  a  mile.  If  this  be  true* 
It  follows  that  the  distance  across  the 
isthmus  is  also  correct  within  that 
limit,  and  that  the  compass  bearing 
of  Port  Escoc^s  from  Miguel  Harbour 
is  similaiiy  accurate.  The  bearing  is 
very  nearly  N.£.  and  S.W.  true;  and 
the  distance  by  Mr.  Gisborne's  map  is 
about  40  geographical  miles ;  or  from 

fort  Esicoc^s  to  the  mouth  of  the 
avannah  River  (at  his  A),  3?  geogra- 
phical miles,  or  nearly  43  statute 
miles.  Let  us  assume  that  from  the 
shore  of  ^ort  Escoces  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Savannah  Eiver  is  43  statute  milesb 
in  a  straight  line,  running  N.  34^  £., 
and  S.  34*  W.,  true  bearings. 

Now,  let  us  see  how  much  of  this 
space,  according  to  his  own  account, 
has  been  explored  or  looked  over  by 
Mr.  Gisborne. 
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AA;er  aochoring  in  Port  Escoces^  he 
says  :— 

**  The  next  morning,  the  16th,  we  were 
tip  early,  and  Forde  and  I  went  aloft  to  see 
aa  much  as  we  could  of  the  interior.  First, 
were  a  range  of  hills,  fi*om  800  to  700  feet 
high ;  behind  them  came  mountains,  appa- 
rently over  1,000  feet  high;  towards  the 
S.W.,  in  the  direction  of  the  Gulf  of  St 
Miguel,  these  mountains  appeared  to  dip 
until  they  were  lost  behind  the  first  range 
of  hills.  .  .  .  We  landed  at  the 
mouth  of  a  river,  which  evidently  rose  in 
the  first  range  of  hills,  and  ascended  it  for 
over  a  mile,  until  it  became  a  regular  tor- 
rent. .  .  .  For  about  half-a- 
mile  we  cut  our  way  through  the  wood  with 
matchetoes  (a  sort  of  short  sword)  we  had 
brought  with  us,  and  I  found  the  task  easier 
than  I  anticipated.'* 

They  accordingly  land  the  next  morn- 
ing with  three  men^  at  seven  o'clock. 

**  Forde  carried  a  mountain  barometer,  a  com- 
pass, and  a  linen  bag  with  some  small  things 
in  it  I  had  two  plaids  wrapped  in  an  oU-siUc 
doak,  and  slang  over  my  ^onlders,  a  bag 
with  dresung  utensils^  and  a  few  things  out 
of  the  canteen.  The  rest  of  the  baggage 
consisted  of  two  hammocks,  two  blankets,  a 
small  bundle  of  dry  clothes  for  each  sailor, 
with  a  blanket  in  it  We  took  five  days* 
provisions  with  us,  which  were  all  cooked, 
and  wrapped  up  in  waterproof  cloaks.  After 
taking  a  barometric  observation  at  the  sea- 
side, we  commenced  our  journey  direct  for  the 
lowest  summits  we  had  seen  on  the  first  range 
of  bills.  I  went  first,  cutting  a  path  through 
the  wood  with  a  matcheto;  Fords,  compass  in 
hand,  directing  the  route.  It  took  us  near^ 
two  hours  to  reach  the  first  hill-top,  whidk 
was  determined  by  barometric  observations 
to  be  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet  above  the 
sea.  After  a  short  rest,  an  hour's  bard  walking 
brought  us  to  the  next  hill-top,  which  is  two 
bun^d  and  seventy-six  feet  high." 

Now,  how  &r  were  they  then  in  the 
conntry,  and  in  what  precise  direction 
had  they  gone  ?  It  appears  that  they 
earned  with  them  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining  their  position  absolutely,  not 
even  a  sextant  to  determine  their  lati- 
tude ;  while  no  mention  is  made  of  any 
attempt  to  fix  the  position  of  any  of 
the  hill-tops  relatively  to  points  on  the 
coast,  either  by  cross-bearings,  or  in 
any  other  way. 

From  our  own  experience,  in  forcing 
a  passage  through  such  a  country  as 
described  by  Mr.  Gisborne,  encum- 
bered as  they  were  with  baggage,  we 


should  not  be  inclined  to  esti^nate  their 
distance  Irom  the  coast  at  more  than 
three  miles  in  a  straight  line. 

They  then  descended  into  a  valley, 
and  met  a  stream,  thirty  feet  wide 
coming  from  the  S.  W. — the  direction 
they  wanted  to  follow — with  a  range 
of  mountains  "N.W.  of  them.  They 
saw  a  plain  (the  river  valley)  stretch- 
ing to  the  S.W.  for  six  miles  by  esti- 
mation. Then  they  follow  the  river, 
and  appear  to  lose  aU  consciousness  of 
their  exact  position — certainly  mistake 
all  the  features  of  the  country  by  which 
an  apt  or  experienced  explorer  would 
be  guided  in  such  a  case ;  and,  after 
one  night  in  the  bush,  they  walk  down 
the  river  to  an  Indian  village  on  the 
coast,  which  they  reach  at  ten,  a.m., 
where  they  are  ordered  out  of  the 
country,  taken  on  board  their  vessel, 
and,  on  pain  of  death,  "instructed 
never  to  come  there  no  more." 

So  little  do  they  seem  to  have  been 
capable  of  appreciating  the  features 
and  forms  of  a  new  country,  that  when 
they  first  met  this  river  behind  the 
coast  range  of  hills,  they  actually  flat- 
tered themselves  that  they  had  crossed 
the  watershed  of  the  isthmus,  and 
that  the  river  would  lead  them  to  the 
Pacific. 

All  the  facts  we  gain  on  this  side  of 
the  isthmus,  therefore,  are,  that  there 
is  a  range  of  hiUs  at  least  two  or  three 
hundred  feet  high,  at  the  back  of  Port 
Escoc^s,  but  that  a  valley  comes 
through  these,  containing  a  river  of 
some  ten  or  twenty  ]r&rds  in  width, 
which  empties  itself  into  Caledonia 
Bay;  that  this  river  comes  down  a  val- 
ley from  the  S.  W.,  sufficiently  wide 
and  large  to  be  described  as  a  plain, 
extending  six  miles  in  that  direc- 
tion; and  that  the  mountains  which 
were  seen  some  miles  in  the  N.W.^ 
sink  down  in  the  direction  of  that 
"  plain.»* 

Messrs.  Gisborne  and  Forde  then 
proceeded  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
which  they  crossed  by  the  ordinary 
route ;  and  at  Panama  they  hired  a 
small  schooner  of  twelve  tons,  in  which 
they  proceeded  to  Miguel  Harbour,  on 
the  S.W.  side  of  the  Isthmus  of  Da- 
rien.  Inside  this  harbour  is  another, 
spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms  by  Mr. 
Gisborne,  which  he  calls  Darien  Har« 
hour ;  and  into  this  flows  the  River  Sa- 
vannah, on  which  they  seem  to  have 
depended  for  taking  them  into  the  in^ 
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terior  of  the  country.     He  describes 
the  mouth  of  the  river  as — 

*'  Two  miles  ivide,  with  a  depth  of  nine 
fathoms  at  low  water.  The  left  bank  (look- 
ing up  stream*)  is  elevated  from  one  hundred 
to  three  hundred  feet;  but  on  the  right 
side,  a  mangrove  wood  is  floo<Ied  every 
high  tide  for  nearly  a  mile  inland.  The 
soundings  for  the  first  five  miles  (reduced  to 
low  water)  varied  from  six  \Jb  nine  fathoms, 
with  soft,  blue  mud  —  the  river  narrowing 
to  less  than  a  mile.  This  tide  took  us  about 
nine  miles  up  the  Savannah.  We  anchored 
at  four,  p.m.,  when  it  began  to  ebb;  and 
about  eight  o'clock  we  were  left  high  and 
dry  on  a  gravel  bank.  Shortly  before  mid- 
night we  were  again  afloat,  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  sweeps — there  being  no  wind — 
we  reached  the  junction  of  the  River  I^ara 
at  two,  a.m. ;  and  at  half- past  three  we 
anchored  near  an  island,  about  four  miles 
higher  up.** 

Now,  as  to  this  passage,  we  have  one 
or  two  questions  to  ask.  How  was 
the  first  distance  of  nine  miles  ascer- 
tained ?  They  seem  to  have  gone  up 
with  the  tide,  so  a  log  would  be  useless, 
unless  it  were  a  ground  log,  of  which 
no  mention  is  made.  Was  the  distance 
guessed  at  nine  miles  ?  If  so,  we  can 
only  say  it  requires  very  great  prac- 
tice to  make  even  a  tolerable  guess 
under  such  circumstances  ;  and  in  no 
instance  should  a  guessed  or  estimated 
distance  be  stated  without  a  caution. 
The  second  question  is,  how  far  was  it 
from  the  end  of  these  nine  miles  to 
the  junction  of  the  Lara? — this  distance 
IS  not  even  guessed  at ;  and  how  did 
they  know  the  little  island  was  four 
miles  above  that  junction  ?  It  must  be 
observed  that  these  two  latter  dis- 
tances were  traversed  by  night. 

According  to  the  map,  the  junction 
of  the  River  Lara  is  fifteen  geographical 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Savaa. 
nah,  in  a  straight  line,  bearing  N. 
13**  E.  from  it.  We  must,  therefore, 
conclude  the  distance  from  the  place 
where  they  grounded  to  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Lara  to  have  been  estimated 
at  six  miles. 

This  brings  us  to  the  last  and  most 
important  question — how  the  position  of 
any  of  these  points  was  fixed?  In  other 
words,  how  was  the  mean  or  average 
direction  of  the  river  Savannah  ascer. 


tained  ?  To  make  rare  of  the  mean 
direction  of  a  winding  river  simply  by 
the  bearing  and  distance  of  its  several 
reaches,  requires  very  careful  mea- 
surement and  observation,  and  much 
practice ;  when  running  up  hastily, 
with  a  tide  of  unknown  velocity,  and 
doing  half  the  distance  by  night,  the 
difficulty  is  increased.  Even  with  every 
care  it  is  not  by  a  cautious  surveyor 
considered  as  settled,  unless  he  get 
astronomical  observations  at  the  two 
ends  of  his  journey,  or  connect  them 
by  a  few  angles  or  bearings  on  fixed 
points.  Even  if  we  suppose,  therefore, 
that  the  distance  up  the  winding  course 
of  the  river  may  be  taken  as  suffi- 
ciently accurate,  and  set  that  down  as 
twenty  miles,  we  see  no  reason  to  fix 
the  point  they  had  now  attained  at 
more  than  half  that  distance  from  the 
coast  in  a  straight  line,  or  to  be  more 
sure  of  it^  position  than  to  say  that  it 
was  somewhere  between  north  and 
east  from  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

It  must  be  observed  that  they  were 
still  within  the  influence  of  the  ti()e» 
which  appears  to  flow  two  miles  fur- 
ther up  at  least,  or  to  a  point  which 
Mr.  Gisborne  places  near  the  oenU«  of 
the  isthmus.  Kow,  to  suppose  that  the 
tide  flows  so  far  up  a  river  which 
rises  in  mountains  just  beyond,  and 
has  only  a  few  more  miles  of  oountxy 
to  come  from,  is,  to  our  mind,  a  geo- 
graphical absurdity.  We  must,  there- 
fore, until  we  see  much  stronger  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary  than  tne  very 
rough  map  appended  to  Mr.  Gisbome's 
report,  believe  that  the  spot  marked 
''I  '*  instead  of  being  where  he  places 
it,  is  down  much  nearer  the  coast,  and 
within  a  very  few  miles  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Savannah  River,  its  bearing 
from  it  being  uncertain. 

From  this  spot  they  walk  a  distance 
assumed  to  be  five  miles,  cutting  a 
path  all  the  way  with  blunt  matchetoes, 
when  they  reach  what  is  presumed  to 
be  a  *'  summit,"  which  is  stated  to  be 
one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  above  the 
main  level  of  the  sea  by  barometric 
measurement,  and  beyond  this  they 
come  on  a  stream  flowing  east,  and 
eventually  north-east.  Ais  stream 
Mr.  Gisborne  takes  for  the  Caledonia 
River,  about  six  miles  above  the  point 
where  he  came  down  on  it  finom  the 


*  This,  then,  is  the  riffht  bank,  according  to  the  usual  method  of  desciibiDg  riwn. 
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other  side  of  the  isthmus.  The  grounds, 
howeyer,  for  this  assumption  are  so 
yery  slender  that  we  must  really  de- 
cline to  accept  it  as  eyen  probable.  It 
appears  to  us  much  more  likely  that 
this  stream,  flowing  north-east,  was 
either  a  tributary  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  Sayannah  River,  or,  perhaps,  even 
a  bend  of  that  river  itself,  which  is  de- 
scribed below  as  ''very  tortuous,"  al- 
though it  is  drawn  very  straight  in  the 
map.  They  return  very  shortly  on 
their  path,  and  soon  after  lose  their 
way,  and  come  upon  a  part  of  the  Sa- 
yannah  Biver  they  had  previously  gone 
up,  but  **  doubted  if  it  could  be  the 
Savannah;  iirst,  because  we  had  not 
expected  to  reach  it  so  soon ;  and,  se- 
condly, because  we  could  not  recog- 
nise any  of  its  features." 

The  coming  on  it  sooner  than  they 
expected,  after  losing  their  way,  speaks 
strongly  for  the  slight  distance  they 
had  ever  lefl  it ;  and  we  cannot  under- 
stand the  existence  of  two  rivers  close 
together,  and  of  the  magnitude  de- 
scribed, in  such  a  tract  as  the  Isthmus 
of  Darien,  with  so  very  narrow  and 
slight  a  watershed  between  them  as 
must  be  the  case  if  Mr.  Gisborne's  no- 
tions be  true. 

His  subsequent  examination  of  the 
river  Lara  seems  to  us  equally  unsatis- 
factory as  to  the  fact  of  the  water- 
shed of  the  isthmus  having  been  ever 
approached  by  our  explorers.  So  far, 
therefore,  from  the  two  farthest  points, 
reached  from  each  side  of  the  Isthmus, 
being  only  six  miles  apart,  and  the 
view  from  the  two  "overlapping,"  as 
stated  La  the  report,  we  can  see  no 
reason  to  be  assumed  that  they  are  not 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  apart,  and  by 
no  means  in  the  straight  line,  or  near 
it,  between  the  mouth  of  the  Savan- 
nah Kiver  and  Caledonia  Bay.  Mr. 
Gisbome  does  not  say  that  he  recog- 
nised any  points  he  had  previously 
seen  from  the  other  side,  but  merely 
speaks  of  '<  plotting  the  map;"  and  his 
descriptions  give  us  anything  but  con- 
fidence in  the  value  of  the  **  data"  or 

observations "  thus  put  upon  paper 

that  confidence  being  diminished  ra- 
ther than  increased  by  the  rough  and 
most  unnatural  (we  had  almost  said  im- 


possible) appearance  of  the  map,  and 
the  directions  of  the  hills  and  rivers 
thereon  portrayed. 

We  do  not  mean  to  quarrel  with  the 
heights  given,  as  determined  by  the 
mountain  barometer,  as  they  might  be 
true  within  twenty  or  thirty  feet ;  but 
these  observations,  taken  by  them- 
selves, would  only  become  valuable  had 
they  been  fairly  carried  all  across  from 
sea  to  sea,  without  the  travellers  ever 
having  passed  over  an  elevation  greater 
than  a  certain  maximum  height.  In 
order  to  determine  the  direction  of  the 
route  travelled,  however,  and  the  po- 
sition of  any  of  its  points,  there  are 
only  three  ways :  — first,  a  set  of  lines, 
the  bearings  of  which  were  accurately 
taken,  and  their  lengths  correctly  mea- 
sured ;  secondly,  a  series  of  triangles 
depending  on  two  or  three  known 
pomts ;  tnirdly,  a  few  points  fixed  by 
independent  astronomical  observations, 
with  bearings  and  estimated  distances 
between  them.  The  latter  would,  pro- 
bably, be  the  easiest  plan.  It  would 
only  require  two  extra  men,  one  to 
carry  a  chronometer  with  great  care, 
and  another  to  carry  a  sextant  and 
artificial  horizon. 

We  have  the  less  compunction  in 
stating  our  doubts  of  the  trustworthi- 
ness of  Mr.  Gisbome*s  survey  of  the 
isthmus  (if  such  a  superficial  glance 
at  it  can  be  called  a  survey),  because 
throughout  his  book  he  exhibits  such 
a  readiness  to  criticise  others,*  and  so 

i 'aunty  and  self-satisfied  an  estimate  of 
lis  own  capacity  in  entertaining,  and 
his  own  correctness  in  deciding  all 
sorts  of  questions,  that  we  think  a 
word  in  season  may  somewhat  abate 
his  pretensions  to  his  manifest  advan- 
tage. 

We  have  been  given  to  understand 
that  Mr.  Gisbome  meditates  another 

i'oumey  to  the  isthmus.  If  so,  we  hope 
\e  will  exhibit  more  care  and  perse- 
verance in  acquiring  accurate  data, 
and  more  caution  in  making  statements 
the  truth  of  which  he  has  not  rigorously 
tested  and  established. 

He  will  then,  doubtless,  return  with 
a  harvest  of  fact  and  observation  more 
useful  to  the  world,  and  more  condu- 
cive to  his  own  fame  and  reputation. 


*  Some  of  the  depredatiDg  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Gisbome  on  the  previous  reports  and 
schemes  of  other  people  at  the  beginning  of  his  book,  are  most  singularly  applicable  to  hia 
own  report,  and  the  account  of  h^  own  prooeediogs  at  the  end  of  it. 
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than  the  results  of  his  last  expedition 
are  likely  to  prove. 

There  is  one  part  of  this  scheme  of 
a  ship  canal  across  the  isthmus  on 
which  it  would  not  be  right  to  withhold 
our  opinion,  and  that  is,  its  profit  as  a 
commercial  speculation  to  any  com- 
pany that  may  be  formed  to  undertake 
It.  If  a  certain  number  of  public- 
spirited  capitalists  subscribe  a  certain 
sum  to  test  the  practicability  of  the 
scheme,  we  can  both  appreciate  and 
applaud  their  liberality,  and  can  so  far 
sympathise  with  them,  at  all  events,  as 
to  re^t  our  want  of  sufficient  capital 
to  aid  their  undertaking. 

If,  however,  any  public  company 
were  ever  to  invite  us  to  invest  a  por- 
tion of  our  diminutive  peculium  m  a 
Darien  ship  canal,  with  a  view  to  our 
ever  deriving  any  profit  from  the 
transaction,  we  should  feel  it  iucum- 
bent  upon  us,  fdr  the  sake  of  our  small 
famOy,  to  rub  up  our  arithmetic,  and 
to  make  a  little  calculation  on  the  pro- 


babilities of  the  matter.  Mr.  Gis- 
bome's  estimate,  from  his  Tery  imper- 
fect data,  for  a  ship  canal,  without 
locks,  is  £12,000,000.  Suppose  it 
completed  for  that;  the  interest  on 
that  sum  at  5  per  cent,  is  £600,000 
per  annum,  or  £1,644  per  diem.  That 
IS  to  say,   that  over  sixteen    vessels 

{)aying  £100  a*{)iece  for  toll,  or  a 
arger  number  paying  a  less  suai,  mast 
on  an  average  pass  through  the  canal 
every  day  of  the  year ;  or,  in  other 
words,  no  fewer  than  6,000  ships  per 
annum,  paying  £100  a-piece  on  an 
average. 

We  might  go  on  to  speak  of  the  cost 
of  superintendence,  collection,  repair 
and  maintenance;  but  afler  talking  of 
six  thousand  ships,  we  hardly  think  it 
worth  while  entertaining  the  question 
of  profit  any  longer,  and  shall  most 
unquestionably  decline  applying  for 
even  one  of  the  shares  in  a  Darien  Ship 
Canal,  should  such  a  company  be 
started. 
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Why  do  we  all  refer  to  the  period  of 
boyhood  as  one  of  happiness  ?  It  is 
not  that  it  had  not  its  own  sorrows,  nor 
that  they  were  really  so  light — it  is  sim- 
ply  because  it  was  the  season  of  hope.  In 
afier-life,  as  deception  after  deception 
has  checked  us — when  disappointment 
has  dulled  expectancy,  we  become  more 
practical,  less  dreamy,  and,  alas  I  less 
nappy.  The  possible  and  the  probable 
of  youth  are  not  the  possible  and  the 
probable  of  manhood,  still  less  those  of 
riper  age.  The  realms  of  boyish  fancy 
are  as  wide  as  the  great  ocean ;  and  we 
revel  in  them  in  all  the  plenitude  of 
unrestricted  power.  There  is  not  a 
budding  effort  of  intellect  that  we  do 
not  magnify  to  ourselves  as  the  origin 
of  future  distinction.  We  exalt  our 
feats  of  strength  and  courage  into  deeds 
of  heroic  daring ;  and  we  fancy  that 
the  little  stragg&s  and  crosses  we  meet 


with  are  like  the  great  trials  and  re- 
verses of  after-life ;  and,  in  our  pride 
of  success,  we  deem  ourselves  con- 
querors. Oh  I  for  one  day — for  even 
one  short  hour  of  that  time  of  glorious 
delusions!  Oh  I  that  I  coum  once 
more  look  out  upon  the  world,  as  one 
gazes  at  a  sunset  at  sea,  wondering 
what  beauteous  lands  lie  afar  off  in  thi 
distance,  and  imagining  the  time  when  we 
should  be  journeying  towards  them— t 
buoyant — ^high-hearted — ^hopefid.  Who 
has  ever  achieved  any  success  that 
equalled  his  boyish  amoitions?  Who 
has  ever  been  as  great  or  as  good  as 
his  early  visions  have  pictured  him  ? 

I  have  already  told  my  reader  that 
my  youth  was  not  passed  in  affluence. 
Our  means  were  limited  to  the  veiy 
merest  requirements  of  existence— our 
food  and  our  clothing  were  humble  as 
otir  dwelling ;  and  I'tielieve  Ihat  many 
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a  sore  privation  was  needed  to  escape 
the  calamity  of  debt.  Of  all  these 
hardships  I  knew  nothing  at  the  time 
—my  experience  pointed  out  none  who 
seemed  to  possess  an  existence  happy 
as  my  own.  1  had  all  that  unvarying 
affection  and  devoted  love  could  be- 
stow. My  little  turret  in  winter,  the 
fields  and  the  mountains  in  summer, 
made  up  a  glorious  world  Aill  of  inte- 
rest ;  and  the  days  seemed  never  loiie 
enough  for  all  my  plans  of  pleasure. 

I  had  no  companions  of  my  own  age, 
nor  did  I  feel  the  want  of  them  ;  for 
when  my  school-hours  were  over,  I  was 
free  to  follow  the  caprices  of  my  own 
fancy.  There  was  in  my  isolation  a 
sort  of  independence  that  I  gloried  in.' 
To  be  alone  with  my  own  day-dreams 
— my  own  ambitious  hopes — my  own 
high-soaring  thoughts — was  an  ecstasy 
of  delight  that  I  would  not  have  ex- 
changed  for  any  companionship.  The 
very  mdul^nce  of  these  humours  soon 
rendered  me  unsuited  for  association 
with  others,  whose  ideas  and  habits  ap- 
peared tio  me  to  be  all  vain,  and  trifling, 
an4  contemptible.  The  books  of  tra- 
vel and  discovery  which  I  loved  to  read, 
had  filled  my  mind  with  those  stories 
of  adventure  which  attend  the  explorer 
of  unknown  lands — the  wonders  of 
scenery,  and  the  strange  pictures  of 
life  Und  people.  There  was  in  the  ca- 
reer itself,  that  blending  of  heroism 
and  philanthropy — that  mingled  cou- 
rage and  humanity  which  appealed 
to  my  heart  by  its  very  strongest  sym- 

Sathies ;  and  I  felt  for  these  noble  and 
cvoted  adventurers  not  less  admira- 
tion than  love.  All  my  solitary  rambles 
through  the  wild  valleys  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood—-all  my  lonely  walks  over 
mountains  were  in  imitation  of  these 
wanderers,  whose  hardships  I  envied, 
and  whose  perils  1  longed  to  share. 
Not  a  nigged  crag  nor  snow-capped 
summit  that  I  did  not  name  after  some 
far-away  land ;  and  every  brook  and 
rippling  stream  became  to  me  the  Nile, 
the  Euphrates,  or  the  Ganges.  The 
desolate  character  of  the  scenery  amidst 
which  we  lived — the  wide  tracts  of  un- 
inhabited country  favoured  these  il- 
lusions ;  and  for  whole  days  lone  not 
an  incident  would  occur  to  break  the 
spell  which  fancy  had  thrown  around 
me. 

'  My  kind  mother  —  for  so  Polly  al- 
ways taught  me  to  call  her — seemed  to 
take  delight  in  favouring  these  self- 
del  asions  of  mine,  and  fell  readily  into 


all  my  caprices  about  locality.  She  made 
me,  too,  with  her  own  hands,  a  little 
knapsack  to  wear ;  bought  me  an  iron- 
shod  staff,  such  as  Alpine  travellers 
carry ;  and  made  me  keep  a  kind  of 
journal  of  these  wanderings,  noting 
down  all  my  accidents  and  adventures, 
and  recording  even  the  feelings  which 
beset  me  when  afar  off  and  alone  in 
the  mountains.  So  intent  did  I  become 
at  last  on  these  imaginings,  that  the 
actual  life  of  school  and  its  duties  grew 
to  seem  visionary  and  unreal,  ana  my 
true  existence  to  be  that  when  wan- 
dering  through  the  lonely  valleys  of  the 
Alps,  or  sitting  in  solitude  in  some  far- 
away  gorge  of  the  mountains. 

As  I  grew  older  I  pushed  my  jour- 
neys farther,  and  carried  my  explorings 
to  the  very  foot  of  the  Splugen,  through 
that  dreariest  of  all  mountain  passes, 
the  **Verlohrne8  Loch."  The  savage 
grandeur  of  this  desolate  spot— its 
gloom,  its  solitude,  its  utter  desertion- 
its  almost  uninhabitable  character,  gave 
it  a  peculiar  attraction  in  my  eyes,  for 
there  nothing  ever  occurred  to  dispel 
the  colourings  of  my  imagination. 
There  I  revelled  at  will,  amidst  the 
wildest  flights  of  my  fancy.  An  old 
castle,  one  of  the  many  feudal  remains 
of  this  tract  of  country,  stood  upon  a 
lone  crag  in  the  centre  of  the  valley. 
It  seemed  as  if  nature  herself  had  des- 
tined the  rock  for  such  a  structure,  for 
while  there  was  barely  space  sufl^cient 
at  the  top,  the  approach  lay  by  a 
zig*  zag  path,  rugged  and  dangerous, 
cut  in  the  solid  granite.  When  I  first 
saw  this  rude  old  tower,  the  melting 
snows  of  early  summer  had  flooded  a 
small  rivulet  at  the  base  of  the  crag, 
and  the  stream  being  divided  in  its 
course  against  the  rock,  swept  along 
on  either  side,  leaving  the  castle,  as  it 
were,  on  an  island. 

I  had  long  resolved  to  scale  this  cliff, 
the  view  from  the  summit  of  which  ^ 
knew  would  be  magnificent,  extending 
for  miles  both  up  and  down  the  valley ; 
and,  at  last,  took  advantage  of  my  first 
holiday  from  school  to  accomplish  my 
purpose.  The  Forlorn  Glen,  as  the 
translation  of  the  name  would  imply, 
lay  about  thirteen  miles  away  by  taking 
the  mountain  paths,  though  its  distance 
by  road  was  more  than  double,  and  to 
go  and  return  in  the  same  day  required 
an  early  start.  I  set  out  before  day- 
break, having  packed  my  knapsack 
with  food  to  ust  me  while  I  shomd  be 
away. 
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I  never  remember  to  have  felt  a 
greater  degree  of  exhilaration  than  as 
I  set  forth  that  morning.  It  was  in 
the  month  of  Junei  that  season  of  all 
others  the  most  beautiful  in  Alpine 
scenery,  since  it  combines  all  the 
charms  of  spring,  with  the  balmy  air 
and  more  genial  atmosphere  of  sum- 
mer. The  cherry-trees  were  all  in 
blossom  in  the  glens,  and  the  rich  pink 
of  the  apricot  peeped  out  from  many  a 
little  grove.  I  went  along,  happy  and 
light-hearted,  passing  many  a  sjpot  to 
which  I  had  given  some  name  or  a  far- 
away scene,  and  recognising  places 
which  once  had  been  to  me  the  utmost 
limits  of  my  wanderings.  So,  thought 
I,  shall  it  be  in  after  life,  and  we  can 
look  back  upon  efforts  that  we  once 
deemed  stupenduous,  and  regard  them 
as  mere  tiny  steps  in  the  great  steep  we 
are  climbing. 

I  breakfasted  at  a  little  waterfall  in 
the  midst  of  the  wildest  mountain,  not 
a  sound  save  the  plashing  waters  to 
break  the  stillness ;  the  binls  gathered 
round  me  for  the  crumbs  of  my  meal, 
and  ate  them  within  a  few  paces  of 
where  I  sat.  There  was  something 
that  I  felt  as  indescribably  touching,  in 
the  trustfulness  of  the  humbler  creation, 
in  scenes  deserted  and  forsaken  of 
men ;  and  musing  on  the  theme,  I  arose 
and  pursued  my  way. 

"When  I  reached  the  Yerlohrnes  Loch 
it  was  still  early,  and  I  was  delighted 
to  find  that  the  stream  at  the  foot  of 
the  castle  rock  was  dwindled  down  to 
a  mere  rivulet,  and  fordable  with  ease. 
I  crossed,  and  at  once  began  the  ascent 
of  the  crag.  Before  I  had  spent  half- 
an-hour  at  my  task,  however,  I  found 
that  its  difficulties  were  far  greater 
than  I  had  anticipated.  The  path  was 
oflen  interruptea  by  masses  of  fallen 
rock,  and  frequently,  from  long  disuse, 
difficult  to  hit  upon  when  once  lost. 
Brambles  and  prickly  pears,  too,  formed 
terrible  obstacles  at  some  places,  while  at 
others  the  rocks  were  rendered  slippery 
by  dripping  water,  and  the  danger  of  a 
fiilse  step  was  very  great.  In  no  wise 
discouraged,  I  struggled  on;  but  to 
my  astonishment  I  could  perceive  that 
it  was  wearins  nigh  to  noon  before  I 
had  accomplisned  more  than  half  the 
ascent.  I  had  therefore  to  take  coun- 
sel  with  myself  whether  I  should  aban- 
don my  enterprise  at  once,  or  resolve 
to  pass  the  night  on  the  crag,  for  I 
readily  saw  that  before  I  had  reached 
the  level  plain  again  it  would  be  too 


late  to  resume  my  homeward  road  over 
the  mountain,  many  parts  of  which  re- 
quired daylight  to  traverse.  Although 
1  had  never  passed  a  night  away  from 
home,  I  had  often  told  my  mother  that 
I  should  probably  be  led  to  do  so,  and 
that  she  should  not  feel  any  alarm  at 
my  absence;  and  she  who  well  knew 
the  honest  character  of  the  moun- 
taineers, also  knew  that  I  was  known  to 
them  for  miles  far  around.  My  resolve 
was  at  length  taken  to  pass  the  night 
in  the  shelter  of  the  old  castle,  and 
take  the  following  morning  for  my  ie> 
turn. 

As  the  day  wore  on,  the  heat  ^rew 
more  and  more  oppressive ;  occasional 
gusts  of  wind  would  sweep  past,  fol- 
h>wed  by  a  dead,  unbroken  stillness, 
in  which  not  a  lesuf  moved.  It  seemed 
as  thoush  mysterious  spirits  of  the 
elements  world  were  conversing  to- 
gether in  this  lone  region,  and  the 
thought  impressed  me  more  powerfully 
as  at  intervals  a  low,  half-subdued 
murmuring  seemed  to  rise  from  the 
deep  glens  around  me.  At  first  I 
deemed  they  were  self-delusions,  but 
as  I  listened,  I  could  distinctly  trace 
the  sounds  as  they  rose  and  fell,  swell* 
ing  now  to  a  deep,  rolling  noise,  and 
then  dying  away  in  soft  fading  ca- 
dences. # 

My  mind  was  stored  with  stories  of 
supernatural  interest,  and  if  I  did  not 
implicitly  believe  the  existence  of  such 
agencies,  yet  I  cannot  affirm  that  I 
altogether  rejected  them.  I  was  in 
that  state,  in  which,  while  reason  is 
unconvinced,  the  imagination  is  still 
impressed,  and  fears  and  terrors  hold 
sway,  when  the  very  causes  of  them 
were  stoutly  denied  reality.  One  of 
the  commonest  of  all  the  superstitions 
of  mountain  regions  is  the  belief  in  a 
certain  Genius,  who  invariably  resists 
the  intrusion  of  mortals  within  the 
precincts  of  his  realm.  The  terrible 
tales  of  his  vengeance  form  the  subiect 
of  Alpine  horrors,  and  the  dreadful 
miseries  of  those  who  have  incmred 
his  displeasure  point  the  moral  of  many 
a  story,  and  *'  the  Kobold  of  the  Lost 
Glen"  held  a  proud  m>s>eminence 
among  such  narratives.  The  heat,  as 
I  have  said,  grew  oppressive ;  it  be> 
came  at  last  almost  stifling,  for  the 
clouds  descended  near  the  earth,  and 
the  atmosphere  became  dense  and  suf- 
focating, A  few  heavv  drops  of  rain 
then  fell,  pattering  slowly  and  lazily  on 
the  leareSf  and  theo^  as  if  at  the  word 
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of  some  dread  command,  the  thunder 
rolled  forth  in  one  long,  load,  con- 
tinuous peal,  that  seemed  to  shake  the 
very  mountains.  Crash  after  crash  foL 
lowed,  till  the  very  rocks  seemed  split- 
ting with  the  loud  artillery,  while 
through  the  darkness]of  the  murky  air, 
great  sheets  of  yellow  lightning  gleam- 
ed, and  long  chains  of  the  bright  ele- 
ment zig-zagged  through  the  sky; 
the  rain,  too,  began  to  fall  in  torrente, 
and  almost  at  once  the  mountain 
streams  swelled  and  bounded  in  foamy 
cataracts  from  cliff  and  precipice.  The 
din  was  deafening,  and  the  loud  crash- 
ing thunder,  with  the  hissing  rain,  the 
rushing  rivers,  and  the  dense  shaking 
forests,  made  up  a  grand  and  awful 
chorus.  For  a  while  I  found  a  shelter 
beneath  the  thick  foliage  of  the  hollies, 
but  the  sweeping^wind  at  last  rent  this 
frail  sanctuary  in  twain,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment I  was  drenched  thoroughly. 

Although  still  early  in  the  afternoon, 
a  premature  night  seemed  to  have  set 
in,  for  the  air  grew  darker  and  darker, 
till  at  length  the  mountains  at  either 
side  of  the  glen  were  lost  to  sight,  and 
a  dense  watery  vapour  surrounded  the 
crag  on  which  I  stood.  My  position 
was  not  without  peril,  since  if  the 
waters  did  not  abate  at  the  end  of 
some  hours,  I  should  be  left  to  starve 
on^the  rock.  This  danger  at  once 
occurred  to  me,  and  my  mind  was 
already  overcome  by  gloomy  fore- 
bodings* One  thing  was,  however, 
certain — I  must  endeavour  to  reach  the 
castle  before  nightfall,  for  to  pass  the 
dark  hours  where  I  was  would  be  im- 
possible. The  difficulty  of  the  ascent 
was  now  increased  fourfold ;  the  foot- 
ing was  less  secure  on  the  rocks,  and 
dashing  torrents  tore  past  with  a  force 
that  strength  like  mine  could  never 
have  combated.  It  is  with  pride  that 
I  remember  to  have  looked  all  those 
perils  boldly  in  the  face  ;  it  is,  I  say, 
a  proud  thought  to  me,  even  now,  that 
as  a  mere  boy  I  could  meet  danger 
boldly  and  undauntedly.  More  than 
once,  indeed,  the  fatal  terrors  of  my 

rsition  stood  arraved  before  me,  and 
thought  that  I  had  seen  my  dear 
home  and  my  kind  mother  for  the  last 
time — I  could  even  speculate  upon  poor 
Baper's  affliction  when  he  came  to 
hear  of  my  calamity.  With  thoughts 
like  these  I  wended  my  way  along, 
ever  upwards  and  ever  more  steep  and 
difficuR.  Although  the  storm  had 
spent  much  of  its  fury,  ihe  rain  con- 


tinued to  fall  in  torrents,  and  the  roar 
of  the  swollen  streams  almost  equalled 
the  deafening  clamour  of  the  thunder. 
The  sudden  transition  from  unbroken 
silence  to  the  crash  and  tumult  of  fall- 
ing waters  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
features  of  Alpine  scenery,  and  sug- 
gests, even  at  moments  of  the  greatest 
calm  and  auiet,  a  sense  of  foreboding 
peril.  Tne  sudden  change  of  tem- 
perature, too,  from  intense  heat  to 
an  almost  biting  cold,  induces  terrific 
storms  of  wind,  almost  tornadoes,  by 
whose  violence  great  trees  are  torn  up 
by  the  roots,  and  vast  rocks  hurled 
down  from  crag  and  precipice.  In 
turning  the  angle  of  a  cliff,  I  came 
suddemy  upon  one  of  these  gusts, 
which  carried  me  completely  off  my 
legs,  and  swept  me  into  a  low  copse  of 
brushwood,  stunned  and  senseless.  I 
must  have  remained  a  considerable 
time  unconscious,  for  when  I  came  to 
myself  the  stars  were  shining  in  the 
dark  blue  sky  of  night,  and  the  air 
calm,  serene,  and  summer-like.  It  was 
with  difficulty  I  could  remember  where 
I  was,  and  by  what  chances  I  had 
come  there ;  and  it  was  indeed  with  a 
sinking  heart  that  I  arose,  not  know- 
ing whither  to  turn  my  steps,  nor 
whether  my  chance  of  safety  lay  above 
or  below  me. 

I  was  sorely  bruised  besides,  and 
one  of  mv  arms  severely  injured  by  my 
fall,  as  i  discovered  in  attempting  to 
use  my  staff.  It  was  at  that  moment, 
thoughts  of  my  home  came  full  and 
forcibly  before  me ;  the  little  chamber 
where  I  used  to  sit  for  hours  in  happy 
occupation ;  my  seat  beside  the  heartn ; 
my  place  at  my  mother's  wheel,  for 
she  used  to  spin  during  the  hazy  days 
of  winter ;  and,  in  my  despair,  I  burst 
into  a  flood  of  tears.  The  excess  of  grief 
passed  off,  and  there  now  succeeded 
a  dogged  resolve  to  accomplish  my  first 
purpose,  and  I  again  set  out  for  the 
summit. 

I  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  on 
looking  upward  towards  the  sky,  I 
saw,  or  thought  I  saw,  a  l^bt  twink- 
ling through  the  trees  above  me.  The 
foliage  was  dense  and  thick,  and  ar^yr 
around  the  base  of  the  rock  wnich 
formed  the  immediate  foundation  of 
the  castle,  so  that  it  was  only  at  cer- 
tain spots  a  liu:ht,  if  such  tfiere  was, 
could  be  visible.  Onward  I  pushed 
now,  with  a  new  impulse  given  by 
hope ;  and,  to  my  inexpressible  joy, 
as  1  rounded  the  comer  of  a  crag,  I 
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came  full  in  Bigbt  of  the  old  tower,  and 
saw,  from  one  of  tbe  narrow  windows, 
the  sparkle  of  a  bright  light,  that, 
streaming  forth,  formed  a  long  line 
upon  the  grass. 

The  window  was  fully  twenty  feet 
from  the  ground,  nor  was  the  entrance 
door  more  than  a  few  feet  lower — being 
one  of  those  fastnesses  to  which  ac- 
cess was  had  by  a  ladder,  drawn  up  for 
safety  afler  entering.  Many  of  these 
ruined  castles  in  the  valley  of  the 
Keichenau  were  I  knew  occupied  by 
the  shepherds ;  some  indeed  had  been 
converted  into  refuo;e-houses  for  lost 
travellers,  and  supplied  by  the  govern* 
ment  of  the  canton  with  some  few  ap- 
pliances of  succour.  The  situation  of 
this  one,  however^  refuted  all  such  pos- 
sibility,  since  its  very  difficulty  of  ap> 
proacn  would  have  rendered  it  unar 
vailable  for  either  purpose.  As  I  stood 
on  the  little  level  table-land  in  front  of 
the  old  ruin,  and  gazed  upwards  at  the 
narrow  window  from  which  gleamed 
the  light,  all  my  former  superstitious 
terrors  returned,  and  I  felt  that  cold 
shrinking  of  the  heart  that  comes  of  a 
danger  undefined  and  incomprehen. 
sible  ;  nor  am  I  certain  that  I  would 
not  rather  have  looked  upon  the  ruin 
dark  and  desolate,  than  with  that  yeU 
low  streak  that  told  of  some  inhabi. 
tant  within. 

The  norfhem  side  of  the  Alpine 
ranges  have  few  if  any  traditions  of 
robbers.  The  horrors  with  which  they 
are  peopled  are  all  those  of  an  imrna* 
terial  world,  so  that  my  mind  ranged 
over  the  tales  of  wood-demons,  Ko- 
bolds,  and  mountain  imps,  without  one 
single  thought  of  the  perils  of  banditti ; 
nor  was  I  altogether  without  a  strou^ 
prompting  of  eager  curiosity  to  know 
what  precise  shape  and  semblance  these 
strange  creatures  wore.  Thus  im- 
pelled, I  set  about  examining  the  spot, 
and  seeing  in  what  way  I  might  be 
able  to  approach  the  window.  The 
trees  on  either  side  were  too  low,  and 
the  ivjr  which  i^rew  against  the  ruined 
wall  itself  offered  the  only  means  of 
ascent,  t  was  an  expert  climber,  and 
well  knew  that,  though  the  ivy  will 
often  afford  good  and  safe  footing, 
it  will  always  give  way  beneath  the 
grasp  of  the  hand,  and  that  the  stones 
of  the  wall  would  afford  me  the  only 
security.  In  this  wise  it  was,  there- 
fore, 1  began  the  ascent,  and,  with 
slow  and  oareful  steps,  t  arrived  at  last 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  window-sill. 


My  impatience  at  this  moment  over- 
came all  my  prudenoe,  andt  with  an 
eager  spring,  1  tried  to  catch  the  atone. 
I  missed  it  and  grasping  the  ivy  in 
my  despair,  the  branches  gave  way, 
and,  after  a  brief  struggle,  and  with  a 
loud  cry  of  terror^  I  fell  backwards  to 
the  ground. 

The  stars  seemed  to  flit  to  and  fro 
above  me ;  trees,  mountains,  and  rocks 
seemed  to  heave  in  mad  commotion 
around ;  my  brain  was  filled  with  the 
wildest  image  of  peril  and  aufiering, 
and  then  came  blank  unconsciouaneas. 
•        ....•         >p 

I  was  sitting  rather  than  lying  on  a 
low  pallet-bed  stretched  agaioet  tbe 
wall ;  in  front  of  me  a  window  cur- 
tained with  a  much-worn  horseman's 
cloak;  and  around  me  in  the  room, 
which  was  lofty  and  spacious,  were  a 
few  rudely-fashioned  articles  of  furni- 
ture, and  two  or  three  utensils  for 
eooking-^all  of  the  very  meanest  kind. 
My  arm  was  bound  with  a  bandage 
where  J  had  been  bled,  and  m^  great 
debility,  and  a  sense  of  half-mcohe- 
rence  in  all  my  thoughts,  told  of  se- 
vere illness.  At  a  table  beneath  the 
window,  and  bent  over  it  asif  writingi 
sat  a  tall,  very  old  maui  in  a  coarse 
woollen  blouse  of  red-brown  stuff,  with 
a  cap  of  tbe  same  colour  and  ipaterinl ; 
sandals,  fastened  round  the  ankles  with 
leather  thongs,  formed  the  protection 
of  his  feet ;  these,  and  a  oelt  with 
a  gourd  for  carrying  water  attached  to 
it,  ;nade  up  his  whole  costume* 

His  face  when  he  seemed  to  look 
towards  me  was  harshly  lined  and  se- 
vere— the  lower  jaw  projected  greatly, 
and  the  character  of  Uie  whole  expres- 
sion was  cold  and  stem ;  but  the  head 
was  lofty  and  capacious,  and  indicated 
considerable  powers  of  thought  and  re- 
flection. 

There  was  over  me  a  sense  of  vreak- 
ness  so  oppressive  and  sooverwhehningf 
that  though  I  saw  the  objects  I  have 
here  mentioned,  and  gazed  on  them 
for  hours  long,  yet  I  made  no  effort 
to  speak,  nor  ask  where  I  waSt  &or 
to  wnom  I  was  indebted  for  shelter 
and  succour*  This  apathy — for  it  was, 
indeed,  such— held  me  entranced,  even 
when  the  old  man  would  approach 
the  bed  to  feel  my  pulse,  to  bathe  my 
temples  with  water,  or  wet  m^  lips 
with  a  drink.  After  these  visits  be 
wo^d  take  his  staff  from  the  ooroer* 
and  leave  the  jrpomj.to  which  he  £n- 
quentiy  did  not  return  for  many  hoars. 
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Thus  went  day  after  day  !  monotony 
over  everything ;  till  my  head  ached 
with  very  weannes8>  a8  the  lazy  hours 
went  by.  Where  was  I?  Was  this 
state  of  sufiering^  malady  ?  Or  was  it 
imprisonment?  Why  was  I  thus? 
How  long  should  I  still  continue  so  ? 
Such  were  the  puzzling  questions 
)7hich  would  present  themselves  before 
me — never  to  be  solved — never  replied 
to. 

In  my  dreamy  debility^  when  my 
faculties  tottered  like  wearied  limbs, 
J  oflen  wondered  if  I  mivht  not  have 
entered  upon  some  new  kind  of  exis. 
tencej  in  which  longyears  of  such  wake- 
ful sorrow  should  be  gone  through;  and 
in  a  mood  like  this,  was  it  that  I  lay  one 
day  all  alone>  when  from  the  open 
window  there  came  the  thrilling  notes 
of  a  blackbird,  which  sat  on  a  tree  close 
by.  Not  even  the  kindest  words  of  a 
fellow-creature  could  have  filled  my 
heart  with  more  ecstasy  than  those 
sounds,  reminding  me  of  my  once 
happy  life  —  my  home,  the  little  gar. 
den  of  the  chateau,  and  its  tangled 
alleys  of  fruit-trees  and  flowering 
shrubs.  I  struggled  to  arise  from  my 
bed,  and  afler  some  efforts  I  succeeded, 
and  with  weak  step  and  trembling 
Umbs,  I  reached  tne  window  and 
looked  out. 

Sudden  as  the  chanse  from  blackest 
night  to  the  light  of  breaking  day 
was  the  effect  that  came  over  me,  as 
I  gazed  down  the  valley,  and  recog. 
nised  each  well-known  crag,  and  clin, 
and  mountain  peak  of  the  Verlohrnes 
I^ch.  At  once  now  came  back  all  me* 
mory  of  my  adventure  and  the  night  of 
the  storm ;  and  at  once  I  saw  that  I 
was  standing  at  the  window  of  that 
old  ruin  which  had  been  the  goal  of 
my  wandering. 

How  I  longed  to  learn  what  interval 
of  time  had  gone  over  !  I  tried  to  caU 
culate  it  by  remembering  that  it  was 
early  summer  when  I  came,  but  atill 
the  trees  wore  no  tokens  of  coming  au- 
tumn. They  were  bright  in  fuhage, 
and  leafy,  and  the  streams  that  tra- 
versed the  valley  were  small  and  tiny 
rills,  that  showed  no  touch  of  the  sea- 
son of  rains.  From  these  observations 
X  now  addressed  myself  to  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  interior.  Well  used  as  I 
had  been  to  habits  of  poverty,  the 
aspect  of  this  chamber  still  struck  me 
with  astonishment.  The  only  thing 
like  food  was  some  Indian  corn  meaH 
carefully  covered  up  in  an  iron  vessel. 


and  a  jar  of  water;  of  clothing,  the 
cloak  which  formed  the  window- curtain, 
and  a  sheepskin  fashioned  into  a  rude  re* 
semblance  to  a  coat,  were  all  that  were 
to  be  seen.  The  furniture  consisted  of  a 
low  stool  and  a  single  chair,  the  trunk 
of  an  elm  tree  representing  a  table. 
On  this,  however,  an  attempt  at  a  desk 
had  been  made,  and  here,  to  my  as- 
tonishment, were  now  masses  of  papers, 
covered  with  figures  from  top  to  bot- 
tom —  algebraic  signs  and  calcula> 
tions  without  end  1  Not  one  word 
of  writing,  not  a  phrase  in  any  lan- 
guage was  to  be  met  with,  but  page 
after  page  of  these  mystical  sums, 
which  seemed  to  be  carried  on  from 
one  sheet  of  paper  to  the  other.  How 
eagerly  I  sought  out  something  which 
might  give  me  a  clue  to  the  writer  of 
these  figures,  but  in  vain ;  I  pored  over 
them  long  and  carefully  —  I  studied 
their  form  and  their  size.  I  tried—, 
liow  hopelessly — to  trace  out  some 
purpose  in  the  calculations,  and  to 
divine  their  obiect  and  end — but  to  no 
avail  I  I  had  heard  tell  of  persons 
whose  intellects  had  been  deranged  by 
the  intense  study  of  a  difficult  problem 
— the  search  after  some  unattainable 
object  in  science.  1  had  read  wonder* 
ful  stories  of  long  years  of  toilsome 
labour  —  whole  lives  passed  in  an  ar- 
duous  struggle,  till  death  had  at  last 
relieved  them  from  a  contest  with  the 
"impossible.'*  Could  the  writer  of 
these  be  the  victim  of  such  a  delusion  ? 
Might  he  have  sought  out  this  lone 
spot,  to  live  apart  and  away  from  all 
the  distracting  influences  of  life,  and  to 
devote  himself  to  some  sucB  task  ?  Had 
his  mind  given  way  under  this  pressure, 
or  had  weakened  faculties  first  led  to 
this  career?  All  these  doubts  pre- 
sented themselves  to  me  in  turns ;  and 
again  I  turned  to  the  complex  pages 
of  figures  to  assist  my  conjectures. 

Alas  I  they  could  convey  nothing  to 
me  —  they  were  symbols  only  of  so 
much  toil  and  labour,  but  to  what  en4 
or  object  I  could  not  ffuess.  As  I  sat 
thus,  I  thought  that  Idetected  an  er- 
ror in  one  of  the  calculations.  It  was 
an  algebriac  quantity  mis-stated ;  and, 
on  looking  down,  I  remarked  that  the 
mistake  was  repeated  over  and  over, 
throuo;h  a  long  series  of  figures.  Any 
proficiency  T  had  ever  attained  at 
school  was  in  matters  of  this  kind, 
owing,  as  I  did,  everything  to  Raper's 
guidance  and  instruction ;  so  that  I 
u>und  little  difficulty  in  ascertaining 
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that  this  error  had  really  occurred, 
and  in  all  likelihood  marred  all  the  de- 
ductions to  be  hoped  from  the  calcula- 
tion. 

To  escape  from  the  dreamy  racuity 
of  my  late  life>  by  an  actual  occupa- 
tion, was  an  unspeakable  relief;  and  I 
felt  in  the  pursuit  all  the  interest  of 
an  adventurer.  There  was  something 
positive,  tangible,  real,  as  it  were, 
here,  instead  of  that  boundless  expanse 
of  doubt  over  which  my  mind  had 
been  wandering,  and  I  addressed  my- 
self to  the  task  with  eagerness.  The 
error  first  discovered  had  led  to  others ; 
and  I  diligently  traced  out  all  its  con- 
sequences, and  making  the  fitting  cor- 
rections, I  set  forth  the  results  on  a 
slip  of  paper  that  I  found,  happily, 
clear  of  figures. 

So  tired  was  I  with  the  unaccustomed 
exertion  that,  when  I  had  done,  I  had 
barely  reached  my  bed  ere  I  fell  off  in 
a  deep  and  heavy  sleep.  I  awoke  late 
in  the  night,  for  so  I  judged  it  from 
the  starry  sky  which  I  could  see 
through  the  open  window.  The  old 
man  sat  at  his  usual  seat  beside  the 
desk;  and  with  his  head  supported 
by  his   hands,   seemed  to  study  the 

Eages  before  him.  The  flickering 
kmp.light  that  fell  upon  his  worn 
features,  his  snow-white  beard,  his 
wrinkled  forehead,  and  thick-veined 
hands,  together  with  the  heavv  folds 
of  the  cloak  which,  for  warmth,  ne  had 
thrown  over  his  shoulders,  made  him 
resemble  one  of  those  alchy mists  or 
astrologers  we  see  in  Dutch  pictures. 
I  had  not  looked  long  at  him  till  I  saw 
that  he  wtifi  pondering  over  the  cor- 
rections  I  had  made,  and  tr}'ing  to 
remember  if  they  were  by  his  own 
hand.  At  last  he  turned  suddenly 
round,  and  fixed  hiaeyes  on  me.  Mine 
met  the  glance,  and  thus  we  remained 
for  some  seconds  staring  steadily  at 
each  other.  He  then  rose  slowly,  like 
one  fatigued  firom  exertion,  and,  with 
the  paper  in  his  hand,  approached  the 
bed.  How  my  heart  beat  as  he  drew 
nigh ;  how  I  wondered  what  words  he 
would  utter  —  what  accents  he  would 
speak  in,  and  in  what  mood  of  mind. 

He  came  slowly  forward,  and  seat- 
ing himself  beside  my  bed  on  the  low 
stool,  he  pointed  to  the  figures  on  the 
paper,  and  said,  in  the  Bomaic  dialect 
of  the  mountaineers,  the  one  word, 
•'Yours?"  Though  the  word  was 
uttered  in  the  peasant  dialect,  the  tone 
of  the  voice  was  not  that  of  a  "Bauer ;" 


and,  re-assured  by  thinking  that  he 
might  be  of  snperior  condition  I 
answered  him  at  once  in  French. 

"  Is  that  your  native  tongue  ?*'  said 
he,  replying  to  me  in  the  same  Ian. 
guage. 

I  shook  my  head  in  negative. 

"You  are  a  Grerman  boy,  then?*' 
said  he. 

'*  Nor  that,  either,"  replied  L  "  I 
am  English." 

''  English !  you  English,  and  in  this 
place  1"  cried  he,  in  astonishment. 
*'  From  what  part  of  England  do  you 
come  ?"  said  he,  in  Engush,  which  he 
spoke  as  a  native. 

**  I  came  from  Ireland.  My  father 
was  of  that  country.  My  mother,  I 
hare  heard,  was  French. 

**  You  have  heard  I  So  that  you  do 
not  know  it  of  yourself?" 

"1  never  remember  to  have  seen 
either  of  them." 

*'  Your  name  ?" 

"  Carew— Jasper  Carew." 

"  1  recollect  one  of  that  name,**  said 
he,  pondering  for  some  time,  "fint 
he  could  not  have  been  your  father. 
And  how  came  you  here  ?'* 

In  a  few  words  I  told  him  of  my  ad- 
venture, and  in  doing  so  revealed  such 
habits  as  appeared  to  interest  him,  for 
he  questioned  me  closely  about  my 
wanderings,  and  the  causes  which  at 
first  suggested  them.  In  turn  I  asked 
and  learned  from  him,  that  several  weeks 
had  elapsed  since  my  accident;  that 
numerous  scouts  had  traversed  the 
fflen,  evidently  sent  in  search  of  me, 
but  that  for  reasons  which  regarded 
himself,  he  had  not  spoken  with,  nor, 
indeed,  been  seen  by  any  of  them,  hot 
still  had  written  a  few  lines  to  the 
Cure  of  Beichenau  to  say  that  I  was 
in  safety,  and  should  soon  be  restored 
to  my  friends.  This  he  had  conveyed 
to  the  post  by  night,  but  without  Buf- 
fering any  clue  to  escape  firom  whence 
it  came. 

"  And  these  figm^s  are  yours  ?*'  said 
he,  referring  to  the  paper. 

I  nodded,  and  he  went  on : — 

"  What  toilsome  nights,  boy,  had  I 
been  spared,  if  I  had  but  detected  thii 
error.  These  mistakes  have  marred 
whole  weeks  of  labour.  I  most  have 
been  ill.  My  head  must  have  been 
suffering,  to  have  fallen  into  error  like 
this ;  for  see,  here  are  far  deeper  and 
more  abstruse  calculations— all  cor- 
rect, all  accurate.  But  who  can  an- 
swer for  moments  of  weakness  T' 
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He  sigbed  heavily,  and  the  stem  ex. 
pression  of  his  features  assumed  a  look 
of  softened,  but  suffering  meaning. 

'<  I  have  often  thought,"  said  he, 
hastily,  *'  that  if  another  were  joined 
with  me  in  this  task,  its  completeness 
would  be  more  certain ;  while  to  trust 
myself  alone  with  this  secret  is  both 
unwise  and  unjust.  Human  life  is  the 
least  certain  of  all  things.  To-morrow 
I  may  be  no  more.  I  have  already 
passed  through  enough  to  have  brought 
many  to  the  grave.  You,  however, 
are  young.  You  have  yet,  in  all  like- 
lihood, long  years  of  life  before  you. 
What  if  you  were  to  become  my  asso- 
ciate ?" 

I  gave  no  reply  for  some  seconds. 
When  he  repeated  his  words  still  more 
forcibly — 

"I  should  first  learn  what  it  is  I 
should  be  engaged  in,"  said  L  '<  I  should 
be  satisfied  that  the  object  was  just, 
reasonable,  and,  above  all,  practi- 
cable.- 

'*  You  speak  like  a'sage,  bojr,"  cried 
he.  **  Whence  came  such  wisdom  as 
this?" 

'*  All  my  teachings  of  this  kind," 
said  I,  *'  have  come  from  her  who  now 
calls  herself  my  mother,  and  whom  I 
love  with  a  son's  affection. " 

"  And  how  is  she  called  ?" 

I  could  not  tell  him.  I  only  knew 
her  as  one  who  was  as  a  mother  to  me, 
and  yet  said  she  had  no  title  to  that 
name.  Once  or  twice  I  had  heard  her 
addressed  as  the  Countess.  There 
ended  my  knowledge  of  her  condition. 

'*  She  is  rich,  then  ?"  asked  he. 

**  Far  from  it,"  said  I,  sorrowfully. 

''Then  can  I  make  her  so,*'  exclaimed 
he.  '' Joined  with  me  in  this  mighty 
enterprise,  you  can  be  the  richest  and 
the  greatest  man  of  the  i^e.  Nay,  child, 
this  is  not  matter  to  smue  at.  I  am  no 
dreamer—no  moon-struck  student  of 
the  impossible.  I  do  not  ponder  over 
those  subtle  combinations  of  metals  that 
are  to  issue  forth  in  yellow  gold,  nor 
do  I  labour  to  distil  the  essences 
which  are  to  chrystalise  into  rubies. 
What  I  strive  at  has  been  reached  al- 
ready— ^the  goal  won,  the  prize  enjoy- 
ed! Ay,  by  my  own  father.  By  him 
was  this  brilliant  discovery  proclaimed 
triumphantly  before  the  face  of  Eu- 
rope." 

The  exultation  with  which  he  utter- 
ed these  words  seemed  to  carry  him 
'away  in  thought  from  the  scene  wherein 
he  stood,  and  his  eyes  gleamed  with  a 
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strange  fire,  and  his  lips  continued  to 
mutter  rapidly.  Then  ceasing  of  a 
sudden,  he  said — 

*<  I  must  seek  hes^—she  will  recog- 
nise me,  for  she  will  have  heat-d 
our  histor}'.  She  will  give  her  per- 
mission, too,  to  you  to  join  me  in 
my  great  design.  The  fate  that  sent 
you  hither  was  no  accident.  Boy, 
there  are  none  such  in  life.  Our  pas- 
sions in  their  wilfulness  colour  des- 
tiny with  fitful  changes,  and  these 
we  call  chance ;  but  in  nature  all  is 
predetermined,  and  by  plan.'* 

Now,  rambling  on  thu  >vise  — now, 
stopping  to  question  me  as  to  who  we 
were,  whence  we  came,  and  with  what 
objects,  he  continued  to  talk,  till,  fairly 
overcome  by  weariness,  I  dropt  off  to 
sleep,  his  loud  tones  still  ringing  in  my 
ears  through  my  dreams. 

The  following  day  he  never  lefl  me  ; 
he  seemed  insatiable  in  his  desire  to 
learn  what  progress  I  had  made  in 
knowledge,  and  how  far  my  acquire- 
ments extended.  For  classical  learn- 
ing and  literature  he  evinced  no  re- 
spect. These,  and  modern  languages, 
he  said,  were  mere  accomplishments 
that  might  adorn  a  life  of  ease  and 
luxury ;  but  that  to  a  man  who  would 
be  truly  great  there  was  but  one  sub- 
ject of  inquiry — ^the  source  of  wealth, 
and  the  causes  which  make  states  afflu- 
ent. These,  he  said,  were  the  legiti- 
mate subjects  for  high  intelligence  to 
engage  upon.  **  Master  these,"  said  he, 
" and  monarchs  are  your  vassals."  I 
was  amazed  to  discover  that  amid  the 
mass  of  prejudices  which  encumbered 
his  mind,  it  was  stored  with  informa- 
tion the  most  various  and  remarkable. 
It  was  evident,  too,  that  he  had  lived 
much  in  the  great  world,  and  was  fami- 
liar with  all  its  habits  and  opinions. 
As  time  wore  on,  I  learned  from  him 
that  his  present  life,  with  all  its  priva- 
tions, was  purely  voluntary — that  he 
possessed  sufficient  means  to  support  an 
existence  of  comfort  and  case ;  ''  but," 
added  he,  ''if  you  would  give  theintelU- 
gence  a  supremacv^  it  must  be  done  at 
the  cost  of^  animal  enjoyment.  If  the 
body  is  to  be  pampered,  the  brain  will 
take  its  ease.  To  this  end  came  I  here ; 
to  this  end  have  I  lived  fourteen  years 
of  toil  and  isolation.  I  have  estranged 
myself  from  all  that  could  distract  me — 
friendships,  pleasures,  the  great  events 
of  the  age — ^I  know  none  of  them  1  I 
am  satisfied  to  toil  and  think  now,  that, 
in  after  ages^  men  should  hold  my  name 
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The  hint  thus  thrown  out  made  a 
deep  impression  on  my  mother.  It 
eerTed  to  explain  not  only  many  cir- 
cumstances of  Herr  Robert's  position, 
but  also  to  account  for  the  strange 
glimpses  of  a  great  and  glorious  future 
m  which,  at  moments  of  excitement,  he 
would  indulge.  A  life  of  intrigue  and 
plot  would  naturally  enough  suggest 
ambitious  hopes,  and  conduce  to  the 
very  frame  of  mind  which  he  ap. 
peared  to  reach.  That  I  should  become 
the  follower  of  such  a  man,  and  the 
disciple  of  such  a  school,  revolted 
against  all  her  feelings.  The  spy,  no 
matter  how  highly  accredited  and  how 
richly  rewarded,  was,  in  her  eyes,  the 
most  ignoble  of  all  careers ;  and  she 
would  rather  have  seen  me  clad  in  the 
sheepskin  of  an  Alpine  shepherd  than 
wearing,  in  this  capacity,  the  decora^ 
lions  of  every  order  of  Europe. 

From  the  moment,  therefore,  the 
suspicion  crossed  her  mind  that  Herr 
Kobert  had  been  such,  she  firmly 
determined  to  withdraw  me  altogether 
from  his  intimacy.  Nor  was  the  step  an 
easy  one.  He  had  become  to  be  a  recog- 
nised member  of  our  little  household ; 
each  evening  saw  him  seated  at  our 
hearth  or  board ;  on  every  Sunday  he 
dined  with  us.  His  little  presents  of 
wine  and  fruit,  and  occasionally  of 
books,  showed  that  he  intended  reci- 
procity to  be  a  basis  of  our  intercourse, 
of  which,  indeed,  the  balance  lay  in 
our  favour.  How,  therefore,  was  such 
a  state  of  things  to  be  suddenly  arrest- 
ed ?  How  bring  to  an  abrupt  conclu. 
sion  an  intimacy  of  which  nothing  had 
hitherto  interrupted  the  peaceful  course. 
This  was  a  matter  of  no  common  diffi- 
culty, and  for  several  days  did  she 
ponder  over  it  to  herself. 

It  chanced  that,  for  the  first  time 
since  her  arrival  at  Reichenau,  Herr 
Robert  had  been  slighly  indisposed, 
and  being  unable  to  come  and  see  us, 
had  sent  for  me  to  come  each  evening 
and  read  to  him.  At  any  other  mo- 
ment "  my  mother  "  would  have 
thought  no  more  of  this,  but  coming 
now,  at  the  very  time  when  her  feelings 
of  doubt  and  suspicion  were  torturing 
her,  she  regarded  the  circumstance  with 
actual  apprehension. 

At  first,  she  thought  of  sending  Ra- 
per  along  with  me,  in  the  guise  of  pro- 
tector, but  as  Herr  Robert  had  not  re- 
quested his  company,  there  seemed  an 
awkwardness  in  this;  then  she  half 
resolved  to  refuse  me  permission,  on 


pretence  of  requiring  mv  presence  at 
nomc — this,  too,  would  look  ungrad- 
ous ;  and  when  at  last  she  did  accord 
her  leave,  it  was  for  a  ver^  limited 
time,  and  with  strict  injunctions  to  be 
back  by  an  early  hour. 

It  chanced  that  Herr  Robert  felt  on 
this  evening  a  more  than  ordinary  de- 
sire to  be  frank  and  confidential.  He 
related  to  me  various  anecdotes  of  his 
early  days,  the  scenes  he  had  mixed  in, 
and  the  nigh  associates  with  whom  he 
was  intimate ;  and  when  he  bad  ex- 
cited my  curiosity  and  wonderment  to 
a  high  degree,  by  gorgeous  narratives 
of  the  great  world,  he  stopped  short 
and  said — **!.  would  not  have  you  think, 
Jasper,  that  these  dukes  and  princes 
were  more  gifted  or  more  endowed 
than  other  men ;  the  only  real  difie- 
rence  between  them  is,  that  they  em- 
plov  their  faculties  on  great  events,  not 
little  ones;  and  all  their  pleasures,  their 
amusements,  their  very  vices,  react  apon 
the  condition  of  mankind  in  general, 
and  donseauently  whatever  goes  for- 
waixi  in  their  society  has  a  certain 
amount  of  importance,  not  for  itself* 
but  for  what  may  follow  it." 

These  words  made  a  profound  impres- 
sion upon  me,  leading  to  the  conviction, 
that  out  of  this  charmed  circle  life  had 
no  ambition  worth  striving  for,  no  suc- 
cesses that  deserved  a  struggle.  From 
*'  my  mother  "  I  had  no  concealment, 
and  before  I  went  to  my  bed  I  told  her 
all  that  the  Herr  Robert  had  said  to 
mc,  and  showed  how  deeply  this  senti- 
ment had  sunk  into  my  mind. 

I  conclude  that  it  must  have  been 
from  some  relation  to  her  former  fears 
she  took  immediate  alarm  at  the  possi* 
ble  bent  my  mind  was  receiving.  As- 
suredly she  deemed  that  his  influence 
over  mo  was  not  without  perD,  and 
resolved  the  following  momine  to  send 
for  the  Herr  Robert,  and  in  all  frank- 
ness avow  her  fears,  and  appeal  to 
his  firiendship  to  allay  them. 

I  was  about  to  set  ofi'  for  school 
when  the  old  man  was  asoendinff  the 
stairs,  and  taking  me  by  the  hand,  he 
led  me  back  again  into  the  little 
chamber,  where  my  mother  awaited 
him. 

*'  Let  Jasper  remain  with  us,  ma- 
dam,"  said  ne ;  "  the  few  words  of 
your  note  have  shown  me  what  is 
passing  in  your  mind,  and  it  will  save 
ou  and  me  a  world  of  explanation  if 
e  be  sufiered  to  be  present." 

My  mother  assented,  not  over  wil« 
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little  or  nothing  of  his  own  story.  Such 
was  indeed  the  case,  and  I  can  remem- 
ber well  a  little  scene,  in  itself  unlm- 
portant  and  of  no  consequence,  which 
can  both  portray  my  mother  s  intense 
curiosity  on  this  theme,  and  display  some 
traits  of  him  for  whom  it  was  excited. 

It  happened  that  at  the  period  when 
her  little  quarterly  pittance  came  due, 
my  mother  was  confined  to  home  by  a 
slight  feverish  cold,  and  Ilerr  Klann, 
the  banker  and  money-changer  of  the 
village,  was  condescending  enough  to 
come  in  person  and  hand  her  the 
amount.  In  spite  of  her  narrow  for- 
tune,  my  mother  had  always  been 
treated  with  a  marked  deference  by  the 
village,  and  Herr  Rlann  demeaned  him- 
self  on  the  occasion  with  every  show  of 
courtesy  and  politeness.  He,  indeed, 
did  not  scruple  to  display  that  he  was 
the  great  depository  of  riches  for  miles 
and  miles  around ; — that  all  the  re- 
lations of  trade  and  commerce — all  the 
circumstances  of  family  fortune  —  the 
dowries  of  brides,  the  portions  of 
younger  sons,  were  in  his  charge  and 
keeping.  He  talked  much  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  his  station  and  its  re- 
quirements,  and,  like  many  others, 
while  encomiumising  his  secrecy  he 
exhibited  the  very  opposite  quality. 
There  was  not  a  house  in  the  village 
or  its  neighbourhood  of  which  he  did 
not  incidentally  relate  some  story  or 
incident.  He  became,  in  fact,  can- 
dour itself  in  his  confessions.  It  is  but 
fair  to  own  that  my  mother  looked 
most  becomingly  in  her  half  invalid 
costume,  and  that  the  little  straw, 
wrapped  flask  of  Tieben  berghe  with 
which  she  regaled  him  was  excellent. 
Herr  Klann  was  a  man  to  acknowledge 
both  such  influences.  He  possessed 
the  Hebrew  weaknesses,  both  as  regards 
gold  and  beauty.  He  therefore  be- 
came  largely  confidential  —  taking  a 
survey  of  the  whole  neighbourhood,  and 
revealing  their  circumstances  with  the 
minute  anatomv  that  a  surgeon  might 
have  emoloyed  m  displaying  their  struc- 
ture. i\i^  mother  heard  him  with  no 
peculiar  interest,  till  by  accident  he 
alluded  to  the  "  Herr  Robert ;"  it  was 
a  mere  reference  to  the  toll-houi^e, 
where  he  lived,  but  the  name  at  once 
awakened  her  atteuiion. 

"  With  him,  I  conclude,"  said  she, 
"  your  raonied  dealings  are  few.  He 
does  not  appear  to  be  wealthy." 

"  He  is  a  mystery  in  every  way, 
madam,"  replied  Rlann,  "his  very  cash 


does  not  come  through  a  banker  or  an 
agent;  he  has  no  credit,  no  bills— no- 
thing. He  comes  down  to  me  at  times, 
say  once  a-month  or  so,  to  change  a  few 
gold  pieces — ^they  are  always  *  Louis'  I 
remark,  and  sometimes  of  the  time  of 
the  late  rei^.  They  are  good  money, 
and  full  weight  invariably,  that  I  must 
say.*' 

"And  what  may  be  your  own  opinion 
of  all  this?»' 

•*  I  can  form  none--positively  none, 
madam.  Of  course,  I  need  not  say 
that  I  regret  the  vtdgar  notion  in  the 
village,  that  he  is  in  communication  with 
supernatural  agencies;  neither  you 
nor  I,  madam,  are  likely  to  fall  into 
this  absurd  mistake.*' 

"  And  so  you  rather  incline  to  sup- 
pose—." She  drew  out  the  words  tar- 
dily, and  fixed  on  Herr  Klann  a  look  of 
inefiable  softness  and  intelligence  to* 
gether. 

"  I  do,  madam — that  is  my  private 
opinion,"  said  he,  sententiously. 

«*  Would  that  account  for  the  life  he 
has  been  leading  for  some  years  back-^ 
should  we  have  found  him  passing  such 
a  lone  term  in  isolation  from  all  the 
"ivorlcf  ?"  asked  she. 

**  I  think  so,  madam,  and  I  will  tell 
you  w^hy.  The  agents  employed  by 
the  regency,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
present  reign  in  France,  were  all  men 
of  certain  condition — many  of  them 
belonged  to  high  families,  and,  having 
ruined  their  fortunes  by  extravagance, 
were  fain  to  take  any  occupation  for 
mere  subsistence.  Some  of  them  re- 
sided as  nobles  in  Vienna,  and  were  re- 
ceived at  the  court  of  the  Empress. 
Others  gained  admittance  to  St. 
James's.  They  were  supplied  with 
money,  both  ibr  purposes  of  play  and 
bribery;  and  that  they  used  such  means 
to  good  account  is  now  matter  of 
history.  When  the  game  was  played 
out,  and  they  were  no  longer  needed 
by  the  government,  such  men  were 
obliged  to  retire  from  the  stage  where- 
on they  had  only  played  a  part.  The 
Due  De  Senneterre  went  into  a  monas- 
tery ;  Count  Leon  De  Rhode  set  off 
for  the  Ne\v  World ;  and  there  was 
one  taken  ill  in  this  v^ry  village*,  whoso 
name  I  now  forget,  who  hud  gone  into  the 
priesthood,  and  was  head  of  a  seminary 
m  Flandei-s.  What  more  likely,  then, 
than  that  our  friehd  at  the  bridge 
yonder  was  some  great  celebrity  of 
those  times,  of  which  I  hear  he  loves 
to  talk  and  declaim  ?" 
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^d,  the  grandest  exemplification  of  the 
principle  of  credit  that  has  ever  been 
promulgated  by  man^  was  his  inven- 
tion, lie  farmed  the  whole  revenues 
of  France,  and  at  one  stroke  annihi. 
lated  the  peculation  of  receivers- gene- 
ral, and  secured  the  revenue  of  the 
nation.  He  fructified  the  property  of 
the  state  by  employing  its  vast  re- 
sources in  commercial  speculations ; 
ftom  the  east  to  the  west,  frqm  the 
fbrtile  valley  of  the  Mississippi  to  the 
golden  plains  of  Asia,  he  opened  every 
land  to. the  enterprise  of  Frenchmen. 
Paris  itself  he  made  the  capital  city 
of  the  world.  Who  has  not  heard  of 
the  splendour  of  the  regency  of  Chan* 
tilly,  the  gorgeous  palace  of  the  Due 
D'Orleans,  the  very  stables  more 
magnificent  than  the  residences  of 
many  princes  ?  The  wealth  and  the 
rank  of  Europe  flocked  thither ;  and 
in  the  pleasures  of  that  paradise  of 
capitals  lies  the  history  of  an  agel 
He  who  did  all  this  was  my  own  father, 
and  his  name  was  John  Law,  of  Lau- 
ristonl  Ay,  madam,  you  see  before 
you,  poor,  humbly  clad,  and  gre^r. 
haired,  going  down  to  the  grave  in 
actual  want,  the  son  of  a  man  who 
once  counted  his  revenue  by  millions, 
whose  offerings  to  the  Church  of  St. 
Roch  would  have  made  a  meet  dowry 
for  a  princess,  and  whose  very  menials 
acquired  fortunes  such  as  modern  no- 
bihty  cannot  equal,'* 

As  he  spoke,  he  drew  forth  a  large 
silver-clasped  pocket-book,  and  open- 
ing  it,  took  out  a  mass  of  papers. 

**  I  do  not  ask  you  to  take  any  part 
of  this  on  trust,*'  continued  he. 
*'  There,  with  the  seal  of  the  chancel- 
lor, and  the  date,  January  the  5th, 
17^0,  is  his  patent  as  comptroller, 
general  of  France.  Here  are  letters 
from  the  Regent,  the  Prince  of  Deux 
Ponts,  the  Duke  of  Rohan ;  I  leave 
them  in  your  hands,  and  will  send  you 
others  that  authenticate  all  I  have 
stated.  Of  my  own  life,  humble  and 
uneventful,  1  have  no  wish  to  speak ; 
more  than  this  I  know,  for  I  have 
long  studied  the  great  principles  of  my 
fathcr*s  secret.  The  causes  of  his  re- 
verses I  have  thoroughly  investigated ; 
they  are  not  inherent  in  the  system, 
nor  are  they  reasonably  attributable  to 
it  in  any  way.  His  discovery  must  not 
be  disparaged  by  the  vices  of  a  profli- 
gate prince,  a  venal  administration, 
and  an  ignoraut  cabinet ;  nor  must  the 
grandeur  of  bis  conception  be  charged 


with  the  rash  infatuation  of  a  nation  of 
gamblers.  Law*s  system  stands  free 
mxm  every  taint  of  dishonesty,  when  dis- 
associated with  the  names  of  those  who 
prostituted  it.  For  years  long  have  I 
studied  the  theory,  and  tested  it  by 
every  proof  within  my  power.  To 
make  the  fact  known  to  the  world ;  to 
publirih  abroad  the  great  truth,  that 
credit  well  based  and  fortified  is  na- 
tional wealth,  and  that  national  wealth, 
so  based,  is  almost  boundless  —  this 
became  the  object  of  my  whole  life.  I 
knew  that  a  certain  time  must  elapse, 
ere  the  disasters  that  followed  my  fa- 
ther's downfall  were  forgotten ;  and 
that  I  should,  in  all  likelihood,  never 
live  to  see  the  day  when  his  glorious 
system  would  be  revived,  and  nis  me- 
mory vindicated ;  but  I  hoped  to  have 
found  one  worthy  to  inherit  this  secret, 
and  in  whose  keeping  it  might  be  trans- 
mitted to  afler  ages.  I  wOl  not  weary 
you  with  the  story  of  all  my  disap- 
pointments, the  betrayals,  and  the 
treachery,  and  the  falsehoods  I  have 
endured.  Enough  I  I  became  a  re- 
cluse from  mankind.  I  gave  myself 
up  to  my  old  pursuits  of  calculation 
and  combination,  undisturbed ;  and  I 
have  lived  on,  to  this  hour,  with  one 
thought  ever  before  me,  and  one  fear — 
is  this  great  secret  to  die  out  with  me, 
and  are  countless  millions  of  men  des- 
tined to  toil  and  slavery,  while  this 
vast  source  of  afliuenoe  and  power 
shall  lie  rusting  and  unused  ?" 

The  intense  fervour  of  his  voice,  and 
his  tone  of  self-conviction  as  he  spoke, 
had  evidently  impressed  my  mother 
strongly  in  his  favour;  and  when  she 
turned  over,  one  by  one,  the  letters  be- 
fore her,  and  read  passages  penned  by 
the  hand  of  Du  Pm,  the  chief  secre- 
tary of  the  Regent,  D'Arsrenson,  Al- 
beroni  the  Cardinal,  and  othei's  of  like 
station,  and  then  turned  to  look  on  the 
feeble  and  wasted  figure  of  the  old  man, 
her  eyes  filled  with  tears  of  pity  and 
compassion. 

<'My  heart  is  now  relieved  of  a 
weary  load,"  said  he,  sighing.  •*  Now 
I  shall  go  back  to  my  home,  and  to- 
morrow, if  I  be  not  able  to  come  here, 
you  and  Jasper  will  visit  me,  for  I 
nave  still  much  to  tell  you." 

My  mother  did  her  utmost  to  detain 
him  where  he  was.  She  saw  that  the 
excitement  of  his  narrative  had  greatly 
increased  the  symptoms  of  fever  upon 
him,  and  she  wished  to  tend  and  watch 
over  him ;  but  he  was  resolute  in  bis 
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determination,  and  lefl  us,  almost  ab. 
ruptly. 

Kaper  and  myself  went  several  times 
that  evening  to  see  him,  biit  he  would 
not  receive  us.  The  reply  to  our  in- 
quiries was,  that  he  was  deeply  en- 
gaged, and  could  not  be  disturbed.  I 
remember  well  how  often  during  the 
night  I  arose  from  my  bed  to  Iook  out 
at  the  little  window  of  the  toU-housCy 
which  was  that  of  Herr  Robert's  room. 
A  light  burned  there  the  whole  night 
through,  and  more  than  once  I  could 
see  his  figure  pass  between  it  and  tho 
window.  Poor  old  roan  ! — was  it  that 
he  was  devoting  the  last  few  hours  of 
his  life  to  the  weary  task  that  had  worn 
him  to  a  very  shadow  ?  Towards  day. 
break  I  sank  into  a  heavy  sleep,  from 
which  I  was  suddenly  awakened  by 
Baper  calling  on  me  to  get  up  and 
dress  at  once. 

"  Herr  Bobert  is  dying  V*  said  he* 
and  wishes  to  see  you  and  speak  with 
you.  Be  quick,  for  there  is  not  a  mo- 
ment to  lose." 

I  dressed  myself  as  speedily  as  my 
trembling  limbs  would  permit,  and  fol- 
lowed Baper  down  the  stairs,  and  into 
the  street.  My  mother  was  already 
there,  waiting  for  us,  and  we  hurried 
along  towards  the  toll-house  without  a 
word. 

The  toll-keeper's  wife  beckoned  to 
us  impatiently  as  we  came  in  sight,  and 
we  pressed  eagerly  on,  and  entered  the 
little  chamber  where  Herr  Bobert  lay, 
half.dressed,  upon  his  bed.  He  knew 
us,  and  took  each  of  us  by  the  hand  as 
we  came  forward.  His  face  was  greatly 
pushed,  and  his  eyes  stared  wildly,  and 
his  dry,  cracked  lips  muttered  fre- 
quently and  fast.  Several  large  pack- 
ages  of  papers  lay  beside  him  sealed 
and  addressed,  and  to  these  he  made  a 
motion  with  his  hand,  as  if  he  would 
speak  of  them. 

"  Tell  us  of  yourself,  Herr  Bobert," 


said  my  mother,  in  a  kind  voice,  as  she 
sat  down  beside  him,  *'  Do  you  feel 
any  pain  ?" 

lie  seemed  not  to  hear  her,  but  mut- 
tered indistinctly  to  himself.  Then 
turning  short  round  to  me  he  said — 

*'  I  have  forgotten  the  number  of  the 
house,  but  you  can't  mistake  it.  It  ia 
the  only  one  with  a  stone  balcony  over 
the  entrance-gate.  It  was  well  enough 
known  once.  John  Law's  house — the 
'  Bue  Quincampoix.'  The  room  looks 
to  the  back — and  the  safe.  Who  is 
listening  to  us  ?"     * 

I  re-assured  him,  and  he  wei^t  on— . 

"  The  ingots  were  forged,  as  if  com- 
ing from  the  gold  mines  of  Louisiana. 
D'Argenson  knew  the  trick,  and  the 
Begent  too.  They  it  was  who  wrecked 
him.     They  and  Tencivi." 

His  eyes  grew  heavy,  and  his  voicQ 
subsided  to  a  mere  murmur  afler  this, 
and  he  seemed  to  fall  off  in  a  drowsy 
stupor.  The  whole  of  that  day  and  the 
next  he  lingered  on  thus,  breathing 
heavily,  and  at  intervals  seeming  to 
endeavour  to  rally  himself  from  the 
oppression  of  sleep,  but  in  vain !  Ex- 
haustion was  complete,  and  he  passed 
away  calmly,  and  so  quietly,  that  we 
did  not  mark  the  moment  when  he 
ceased  to  breathe. 

My  mother  led  me  away  weeping 
from  the  room ;  and  Raper  remained 
to  look  after  his  papers,  and  make  the 
few  arrangements  for  his  humble  burial. 


The  same  day  that  we  laid  him  in 
the  earth,  came  a  letter  from  the  Count 
de  Gabriac,  to  say  that  he  would  be 
with  us  on  the  morrow.  It  was  the 
only  letter  he  had  written  for  several 
months  past,  and  my  mother's  joy  was 
boundless  at  the  prospect  of  seeing 
him.  Thus  did  sunshine  mingle  with 
shadow  in  our  life,  and  tears  of  hap- 
piness mingle  with  those  of  sorrow  I 
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ICr.  Latard's  first  discoyeries  at  Nine* 
▼eh  were  too  important  not  to  be  foU 
lowed  up  by  further  researches.  In 
commissioning  him  to  continue  his 
labours,  the  trustees  of  the  British 
Museum  have  complied  with  the  wishes 
of  the  whole  cultivated  community  of 
the  United  Kingdom;  and  although 
it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  no- 
velties so  profoundly  interesting  as 
these  at  first  disinterred  should  reward 
a  second  exploration  of  the  same 
ruins,  all  parties  concerned  have 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  result. 
Mr.  Layard,  himself,  seems  to  think 
that  operations  on  a  greater  scale  than 
those  sanctioned  by  the  trustees,  were 
demanded  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
subject ;  but,  looking  at  the  extensive 
survey  he  has  made  of  the  adjoiuing 
country',  as  well  as  at  the  great  excava- 
tions he  has  been  enabled  to  effect, 
and  the  numerous  objects  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  disinterring,  and  considering 
that,  after  all,  we  cannot  lodge  the  re- 
mains of  a  whole  city  in  the  gallery  of  a 
museum,  we  cannot  but  say  that  both 
trustees  and  explorer  have  deserved 
well  of  the  community  of  intelligence, 
and  we  willingly  accept  Mr.  Layard's 
new  volumcf  as  by  no  means  unworthy 
of  its  predecessor.  Indeed,  if  we 
could  persuade  ourselves  that  the 
readings  of  some  newly- discoverd  in- 
scriptions  given  in  this  volume,  could 
be  depended  on  as  genuine  transla- 
tions, we  would  give  it  the  palm  for 
historic  interest,  not  only  over  the 
fo-st  volume,  but  over  any  other  work 
of  similar  scope  in  our  own  generation ; 
for  if  these  inscriptions  havebeen  rightly 
deciphered,  we  are  introduced  directly 
into  the  halls  and  temples  of  Senna- 
cherib, the  cotemporary  of  Hezekiah, 
see  before  us  the  very  ef&gy  of  the 
Assyrian  monarch,  and  read  in  detail 
the  narrative  of  his  wars  and  conquests 
encrraved  on  the  walls  and  floors  of  his 
palace.  It  is  true  we  cannot  bring  our- 
selves to  rely  implicitly  on  those  read- 
ings, but  many  of  our  readers  may ;  and, 
in  either  case,  the  work  is  one  which 
challenges  attention,  and  must  receive 


it  more  or  less  acoompanied  by  Bdmi- 
ration,  as  we  accept  it  with  or  with- 
out credence  in  this  particular. 

We  would  briefly  remind  our  readers 
that  the  principal  scene  of  theee  dis- 
coveries hes  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tigris,  opposite  to,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of,  Mosul.  Three  vast  mounds, 
rising  at  diflerent  points  of  a  plain 
still  partially  encumbered  with  debris, 
seem  to  mark  this  as  the  site  of  Nine- 
veh*. The  northernmost  is  thmt  of 
Khorsabad,  the  scene  of  M.  Botta's 
explorations,  and  source  of  the  Assy- 
rian riches  of  the  Louvre ;  the  mid. 
most,  immediately  opposite  Mosul* 
bears  the  inharmonious  name  of  Ko> 
uyunjik  ;  and  is,  by  Mr.  Layard,  on 
the  authority  of  the  readings  to  which 
we  shall  presently  advert,  identified 
as  the  palace  of  Sennacherib.  The 
southernmost,  called  the  mound  of 
Nimroud,  stands  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance further  down  the  Tigris,  near  its 
confluence  with  the  Zab;  and  is,  though 
with  less  confidence  than  in  the  for- 
mer case,  ascribed  to  Sardanapalua. 

These  mounds  are  of  vast  extent, 
and  from  80  to  100  feet  high.  On 
digging  through  the  envelope  of  rub- 
bish with  which  they  are  overlayed, 
they  are  found  to  contain  numerona 
courts  and  chambers,  the  walla  of 
which  are  lined  with  slabs  of  stone 
covered  with  sculptures;  and  the 
doors  and  entrances  to  which  are  usu- 
ally flanked  by  colossal  winged  and  hu- 
man-headed bulls.  The  sculptures  on 
the  stone  panelling  represent  battles, 
sieges,  processions,  religious  rites,  and 
other  ceremonial  subjects,  such  as 
we  see  painted  and  engraved  on  the 
walls  of  Egyptian  tombs  and  temples. 
Inscribed  on  these  panels  and  portal 
figures,  and  also  on  the  slabs  which 
form  the  flooring  of  many  of  the 
apartments,  are  numerous  and  long 
inscriptions  in  the  cuneiform  (wedge- 
shaped)  or  arrow-headed  character. 
Some  of  those  inscriptions  contain  seve- 
ral hundred  lines  of  this  Idnd  of  writ- 
ing. The  deciphering  of  it  has  been 
a  bow  of  Ulysses  to  some  of  the  most 
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learned  and  ingenions  men  of  the  ago. 
Firsty  or  amon^t  the  first  of  those  most 
distingnished  m  this  difficult  exercise^ 
we  must  rank  our  oountrTman,  the 
Key.  Dr.  Hincks,  who  evidently  him- 
self belieyes  that  he  has  bent  the  bow, 
and  sent  the  arrow  through  all  the 
rings.  For  the  present  we  cannot 
think  that  our  Ulysses  has  done  more 
than  chafe  his  weapon  into  some  show 
of  suppleness.  Mr.  Layard,  himself, 
appears  to  admit  some  considerable 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  exploit  really 
has  been  achieyed,  but  offers  no- 
thing on  his  own  authority,  and  youch. 
esDr.  Hincks  for  all  his  readings.  We 
do  not  think  he  has  expressed  his  own 
missiyings  with  as  much  candour  as  he 
ougnt  to  haye  done;  and  we  regret 
this  the  more,  as  his  material  was 
rich  enough  to  secure  its  eager  pe- 
rusal, wheUier  read  by  the  steady  light 
of  direct  records,  or  the  occasional 
gleams  of  collateral  history. 

We  say  this  of  Mr.  Layard's  mate- 
rial, notwithstanding  its  ill-arrange- 
ment ;  for  the  volume  is  confusedly  put 
together;  the  subjects  are  incongraous, 
and  the  thread  of  narration  and  dis- 
quisition so  looped  upon  itself  and  en- 
tangled, as  to  defy  unravelling.  The 
narrative  is,  however,  lively,  even  to 
the  extent  of  gossiping,  and  the  scenes 
and  manners  described  are,  in  man^ 
respects,  noveL  From  Mosulj  as  his 
head-quarters,  Mr.  Layard  made  ex- 
cursions as  far  as  Lake  Van  on  the 
north,  and  the  Arabian  frontier  on  the 
south,  returning  from  time  to  time  to 
superintend  his  principal  excavations 
at  the  mounds  of  Kouyunjik  and  Nim- 
roud.  To  follow  him  in  these  various 
routes,  up  and  down,  back  and  for. 
ward,  would  perplex  ourselves  and  our 
readers.  We  shall,  therefore,  con- 
fine our  remarks  in  a  great  measure  to 
the  results  of  his  labours  at  the  princi- 

Sal  point  of  exploration.  On  quitting 
(oBul  for  Eneland  in  1848,  Mr. 
Layard  had  lelc  the  forepart  of  a 
human-headed  bull  of  colossal  dimen- 
sions  partially  uncovered  on  the  east 
side  ot  the  Kouyunjik  palace.  Judg- 
ing, from  the  position  of  this  figure, 
that  it  formed  one  side  of  a  doorway, 
Mr  Layard,  on  his  return,  directed  the 
workmen  to  clear  away  the  surround- 
ing rubbish.  It  was  then  found  that 
adjoining  it  were  other  sculptures,  and 
that  it  formed  part  of  an  external  fa- 
cade corresponding  exactly  with  that 
removed  by  M.  Botta  from  Khorsa* 
bad,  and  now  deposited  in  the  Louvre* 


The  Assyrian  Herculeii,  stranglhiff  a 
serpent  with  his  right  hand,  and  aiion 
witn  his  left,  stands  in  those  facades 
between  winged  human-headed  bulls : 
these  in  the  facade  so  discovered, 
were  found  to  nank  other  colossal 
bulls,  between  which  a  spacious  en- 
trance, fourteen  feet  broad,  led  to  the 
interior  of  the  palace.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  of  this  entrance,  a  similar  fa- 
9adenext  presented  itself.  Ten  colossal 
taurine  figures  in  all  were  disclosed  in 
this  cutting,  constituting  a  continuous 
face  of  180  feet,  with  one  grand  central 
entrance  and  two  minor  lateral  ones:— 

"  There  were  no  remains  whatever  of  the 
saperetracture  that  once  rose  above  the  co- 
lossi guarding  this  magnificent  entrance. 
•  .  .  •  The  bulls  were  all  more  or  less 
injured Fortunately,  how- 
ever, the  lower  parts  of  all,  and  consequently 
their  inscriptions,  had  been  more  or  less  pre- 
served. To'  this  fact,  we  owe  the  recovery 
of  some  of  the  most  precious  records  with 
which  the  monuments  of  the  ancieut  world 
have  rewarded  the  labours  of  the  antiquaTy. 
On  the  great  bulls,  forming  the  centre  jiortal 
of  the  grand  entrance,  was  one  continuous 
inscription,  injured  in  parts,  but  still  so  far 
preserved  as  to  be  legible  almost  throughout. 
It  contained  152  lines.  On  the  four  bulls 
of  the  fa9ade  were  two  inscriptions — one  in- 
scription being  carried  over  each  pair,  and 
the  two  being  of  precisely  the  same  import. 
These  two  distinct  records  contain  the  annals 
of  six  years  of  the  reign  of  Sennacherib,  be- 
sides numerous  particulars  connected  with 
the  religion  (if  the  Assyrians,  their  gods,  their 
temples,  and  the  erection  of  their  palaces,  all 
of  the  highest  interest  and  importance." 

Undoubtedly,  if  this  be  so,  Mr. 
Layard  has  no  cause  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  the  limited  extent  of  excavations 
which,  at  the  very  first  breaking  of  the 

f  round,   have  yielded  him  the  greatest 
istorical  discovery  of  modern  times :-« 

<^The  inscriptions  begin  with  the  name 
and  titles  of  Sennacherib.  It  is  to  be  re- 
marked that  he  does  not  style  himself  '  King 
or  rather  High  Priest  of  fiabylQa,<i  as  his  fa- 
ther had  done,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign, 
firom  which  it  may  be  inferred,  that  at  the 
time  of  engraving  the  record  he  was  not  the 
immediate  sovereign  of  that  dty,  although 
its  chief  may  have  paid  tribute  to  him,  and, 
no  doubt  [observe  with  what  confidence  these 
matters  are  spoken  of],  acknowledged  his  su- 
premacy. He  calls  himself '  the  subduer  of 
kings  from  the  upper  sea  of  the  setting  sun 
(the  Mediterranean),  to  the  lower  sea  of  the 
rising  sun  (the  Persian  Gulf).'  In  the  first 
year  of  his  reign  he  defeated  fierodach- 
Baladan,  a  name  with  which  we  are  familiar ; 
fbr  it  is  this  king  who  is  mentioned  in  the  Old 
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Teitanient,  ai  tt&ding  ktteiB  and  a  preaant 
to  Hezekiah,  when  the  Jewish  monarch  in 
his  pride  showed  the  ambassadors  *the 
house  of  his  precious  things,  the  silver  and  the 
gold,  and  the  spices,  and  the  precious  oint- 
ment, and  all  the  house  of  his  armour,  and 
all  that  was  found  in  his  treasures ;  there 
was  nothing  in  his  house,  nor  in  all  his  do- 
minions that  Hezekiah  showed  them  not.* 
An  act  of  vain  boasting  which  led  to  the  ra- 
proof  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  and  to  his  fore- 
telling that  all  this  wealth,  together  with 
the  descendants  of  its  owner,  should  be  car- 
ried awaj  as  spoil  to  the  very  city  from 
whence  these  ambassadors  came.  Berodach- 
Baladan  is  styled  King  of  Kar-Duniyas,  a 
city  and  country  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
Assyrian  inscriptions,  and  comprising  the 
southern  part  of  Mesopotamia.  .... 
This  king,  with  the  help  of  his  Susianian 
allies,  had  recently  recovered  Babylon,  from 
which  Sargon,  Sennacherib*s  father,  had  ex- 
pelled him  in  the  twelfth  year  of  bis  reign. 
The  battle  appears  to  have  been  fought 
considerably  to  the  north  of  that  city.  The 
result  was,  that  Seimacherib  totally  defeat<^ 
Berodach-Baladan,  who  fled  to  save  his  life, 
leaving  behind  him  his  chariots,  wagons  Q} 
horses,  mares,  <u<e«,  (?)  camels,  and  rimng 
horses  with  their  trappings  of  war  (?).  [It 
seems  that  to  the  extent  of  the  italicised 
words,  the  translators  are  willing  to  admit 
the  existence  of  some  obscurity.]  The  vic- 
torious king  then  advanced  to  Babylon, 
where  he  plundered  the  palace,  carrying  off 
a  vast  treasure  of  gold,  silver,  vessels  of  gold 
and  silver,  precious  stones,  men  and  women- 
servants,  and  a  variety  of  objects  which  can- 
not yet  be  satisfactorily  determined.  .  .  . 
Sennacherib  having  made  Belib,  one  of  hia 
own  officers,  sovereign  of  the  conquered  pro- 
vinces, proceeded  to  subdue  the  powerful 
tribes  who  border  on  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris,  and  among  them  the  Hagarenea 
^nd  Nabachseans.  From  these  wandering 
people  he  declares  he  carried  off  to  Assyria, 
probably  colonising  with  them,  as  was  the  cus- 
tom, new-built  towns'and  villages,  208,000 
men,  women,  and  children,  together  with 
7,200  horses  and  mares,  11,068  asses  {^) 
5,280  camels,  120,100  oxen,  and  800,500 
sheep." 

Such  18  a  portion  of  the  exploits  of 
the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Senna, 
cherib,  as  Mr.  Layard  assures  us  they 
are  recorded  in  tnese  inscriptions  at 
his  palace  gates.  But>  amazing  as  the 
record  is^  so  far,  it  becomes  still  more 
so  as  it  proceeds.  We  pass  over  a 
series  of  conquering  expeditions^  and 
come  to  one  event,  in  the  third  year, 
which  cannot  be  read  without  emotions 
of  astonishment.  Sennacherib  is  sup- 
posed to  speak : — 

**  *  Hecekiab,  King  of  Jadah,  who  had  not 
submitted  to  my  authority,  forty-six  of  his 


principal  citlaa,  and  fortresBes  and  villAgai 

depending  on  them,  of  which  I  took  xk>  ac- 
count, I  captured,  and  carried  away  their 
spoil.  I  shut  up  (?)  himself  within  Jerusa- 
lem, his  capital  city.  The  fortified  towns, 
and  the  rest  of  his  towns  which  I  spoiled,  I 
severed  from  his  country,  and  gave  to  the 
Kings  of  AskeloD,  Kkron,  and  Gaza,  ao  as  to 
make  bis  country  small.'  The  next  passaga 
(continues  Mr.  Layard)  is  somewhat  defaced, 
but  the  BUbstanoa  of  it  appears  to  be,  that 
he  took  from  Hezekiah  the  treasnra  be  had 
collected  in  Jerusalem,  thirty  talents  of  gold, 
and  800  talents  of  ^ver,  the  treasures  of 
his  palace,  besides  his  sons  and  his  dan^ters, 
and  his  male  and  female  servants  or  slave;', 
and  brought  them  all  to  Nineveh.  The 
city  itself,  however,  he  does  not  pretoid  to 
have  taken.  There  can  be  litUe  doubt  (he 
proceeds  to  add)  that  the  campaign  against 
the  cities  of  Palestine,  recorded  in  these  in- 
scriptions of  Sennacherib,  at  Konyunjik,  is 
that  described  in  the  Old  Testament.  Wean 
told  in  the  Book  of  Kings,  that  the  King  of 
Assyria,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  roign  of 
Hezekiah,  *  came  up  against  all  the  fenced 
cities  of  Judah,  and  took  them,*  aa  he  de- 
clares himself  to  have  done  in  hia  annalai 
And,  what  is  most  important,  and,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  coinciden<»9  of 
historic  testimony  on  record,  the  amount  of 
the  treasure  in  gold  taken  from  Hezekiah, 
thirty  talents,  agrees  in  the  two  perfectly 
independent  acoonnts — *And  the  King  of 
Assyria  appointed  unto  Hezekiah,  King  of 
Judah,  800  talento  of  silver,  and  tjSntf 
talents  of  gold 2  Kings,  xvHi.  14.*  " 

But,  not  to  want  still  more  palpable 
corroborative  testimonies  to  the  Scrip- 
ture narrative,  Mr.  Layard  finds,  in  one 
of  the  inner  chambers  of  this  palace,  not 
only  the  inscribed  record,  but  the  ac- 
tual pictorial  representation  of  Senna- 
cheribi  engagea  in  the  seige  of  La- 
kish,  one  of  the  Jewish  cities  men- 
tioned by  name  as  having  been  be- 
seigedby  him,  in  the  passage  above  cited 
from  the  Book  of  Kings,  as  well  as 
elsewhere  in  the  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
tures. The  bas-reliefs  on  the  walls 
of  the  chamber  **  represented  the  siege 
ajid  capture  by  the  Assyrians  of  a 
city,  evidently  of  great  extent  and 
importance.  It  appears  to  have  been 
defended  by  double  walls,  with  battle- 
ments and  towers,  and  by  fortified 
outworks.  The  country  around  it  was 
hilly  and  wooded,  producing  the  fig 
and  the  vine.  The  whole  power  of  the 
great  king  appears  to  have  been  called, 
forth  to  take  this  stronghold." 

"  Here,  therefore,"  says  Mr.  La3rard,  "  was 
the  actual  picture  of  the  taking  of  Lakisb, 
the  city,  aa  wa  know  ham  the  Bibk,  be- 
sieged by  Sennacherib,  when  he  sent  his 
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generati  to  demaD4  tribute  of  Hezdkiab,  and 
vbich  be  had  captured  before  their  return ; 
6>'idence  of  the  most  remarkable  character  to 
confirm  the  interpretation  of  the  inscriptions, 
and  to  idwtify  the  king  who  caused  them  to 
be  engraved,  with  the  Sennacherib  of  Scrip- 
ture." 

It  is  impossible  to  go  further  in 
wonder.  If  this  was  the  palace  of 
Sennacherib,  and  these  be  records  and 
representations  of  his  wars  against  the 
Jews,  we  certainly  have  placed  before 
our  eyes  one  of  the  most  astonishing 
and  delightful  discoveries  possible  to  be 
made  in  history.  But,  before  yield- 
ing  to  this  pleasing  idea,  one  naturally 
looks  at  the  inscription  containing  the 
names  of  the  king  and  of  the  cit^,  and 
asks  how  does  this  combination  of 
arrow-headed  characters  spell  Senna^ 
cherib,  and  that,  Lakish  f 

Now,  for  the  solution  of  this  very 
necessary  preliminary,  Mr.  Layard 
has  given  us  but  very  slender  materials. 
His  book  contains  no  alphabet ;  but  at 
the  end  are  tables  of  the  names  of 
persons,  places,  and  deities,  with  their 
cuneiform  equivalents.  Dr.  Hi  neks, 
however,  has  written  on  the  subject 
copiously  in  the  **  Transactions  of  the 
Koyal  Irish  Academy,"  and  to  his 
principal  papers,  those  which  we  may 
distinguish  as  his  first,  second,  and 
third  essays,  we  may  refer  for  any- 
thing left  m  obscurity  by  Mr.  Layard. 
What  reason  is  there,  then,  to  suppose 
that  the  six  characters  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  inscription,  and 
which  are  set  down  in  the  table  of 
proper  names  as  standing  for  Sentia- 
cherib,  have  that  phonetic  force  or 
value  ?  The  first  two,  it  appears,  are 
only  honorary  expletives :  one  being 
merely  introductory,  and  the  other 
indicative  of  the  next  coming  one 
standing  for  the  name  of  a  deity.  The 
fisur  that  remain,  then,  must,  by  pho- 
netic value  of  some  sort,  either  syllabic 
or  vocalised,  express,  at  least,  the  con- 
sonantal values  of  s,  n,  k,  r,  b.  Now 
the  first  of  these,  consisting  of  three 
chevrons  or  boomerang-shaped  charac-  • 
ters,  with  their  angles  to  the  lefl»  being 
preceded  by  the  character  we  have  men- 
tioned as  the  determinative  prefix  of 
ffod,  is  said  to  represent  the  name  of 
Uie  god  San ;  and  we  find  in  the  list 
of  gods,  a  god  of  this  name  with  the 
character  in  question  as  his  represen- 
tative.    But  we  never  heard  of  this 


god  before,*  and  must  own  our  doubt 
whether  he  has  not  got  his  name  in  the 
god's  list,  opposite  the  three  chevrons, 
because  three  chevrons  occur  in  the 
commencement  of  this  other  name, 
which  ought  to  commence  with  that 
combination  of  sounds  if  it  be  Sony 
or  Sennacherib.  A  god  Sen  in  any 
authentic  record,  would  be  a  god-send 
to  us  in  this  perplexity.  But  the 
reader  will  naturally  inquire,  if  three 
chevrons  spell  San,  what  does  one 
che\Ton  spell  ?  and  getting  for  answer, 
out  of  Mr.  Layard's  table,  that  one 
chevron  spells  Adra  (name  of  Adra- 
melech,  p.  6'M),  or  Yav,  the  equivalent 
of  Jehovah  (page  629),  and  that  the 
sound  n  is  not  represented  by  any 
combination  of  chevrons,  but  by  one 
perpendicular  arrow-head,  with  two  or 
three  smaller  wedge-shaped  marks  at 
the  left  hand  (^namc  of  Sargon,  p.  624), 
or  by  one  horizontal  arrow-head  alone 
(Essarhaddon,  ibid),  and  that  the  three 
chevrons  themselves  have  also  the 
power  of  ish  or  yish  (third  essay,  *'Tr. 
Royal  Irish  Acadamy,'*  vol.  xxii.  p. 
324),  he  will  conclude,  if  not  con- 
founded by  the  copiousness  of  his  mate- 
rials, that  this  compound  figure  of  the 
three  chevrons  is  not  itself  composed  of 
any  alphabetic  equivalents  of «  and  n, 
but  is,  if  it  signify  San  at  all,  an  arbi- 
trary sign  for  a  syllable  having  that 
sound.  And  such,  also,  is  Dr.  Hincks's 
conclusion,  who  now  states  very  confi- 
dently that  the  whole  Assyrian  system 
of  writing  is  syllabic.  Well,  supposing 
it  to  be  so,  how  are  we  to  make  chro, 
or  hrib,  or  akerib,  or  some  such  sound, 
out  of  the  remaining  three  charac- 
ters? The  first  of  these  consists  of 
two  obliquely-crossed  wedges,  to  which 
the  force  of  had  appears  to  be  given  in 
the  name  EssarAacKlon,  and  the  force 
of  ah  in  the  name  AshuraAbhal,  and 
the  force  of  dan  in  the  name  Sar(/an- 
apalus,  in  Mr.  Lavard's  table.  If 
Assarakbhal  is  rightly  spelled,  then  ah 
is  the  proper  force  to  give  the  wedges, 
here ;  and  thus  we  have  apt  to  Sanak, 
which  does  very  well  so  Tar,  although 
obtained  at  the  expense  of  some  doubt 
cast  in  the  process  on  the  names  of 
iSar^on  and  Sardanapalus.  But  Assar. 
akbnal  is  unfortunately  a  disputed 
reading.  Major  Bawlinson  making  out 
that  combination  to  spell  Sardanapalus. 
Therefore  we  must  not  be  too  sure  of 
either  our  San  or  our  ah,  though  so  far 


*  There  was  a  God  Sancua  or  Sangm  at  Bom^  from  whom  the  SanquoUt  Porta  was  called, 
but  he  was  a  deity  of  the  Sabines. 
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(supposing  the  two  honorary  exple* 
tives  that  precede  them  to  have  been 
satisfactorily  got  rid  of)  they  suit  our 
purpose  tolerably  well.  We  now  come 
to  the  fifth  character,  an  upright 
arrow-head,  with  three  horizontal 
wedges  attached  on  the  right.  This, 
we  would  surmise,  ought  to  represent 
the  letter,  or  some  combination  of  the 
letter  r.  But  in  the  name  of  Darius, 
the  first  name  deciphered  in  these  cha- 
racters,  the  letter  r  is  represented  by 
three  horizontid  wedges,  with  a  per- 
pendicular arrow-head  at  the  right, 
quite  a  different  combination  from  that 
Defore  us  :  and  in  the  latest  essay  on 
this  subject  by  Dr.  Hincks,*  on  whose 
authority  those  readings  of  Mr.  Layard 
depend,  we  find  the  combination  in 
question  set  down  as  having  the  seve- 
ral forces  of  u,  e,  112,  uh',  aH,  &c., 
''the  plural  termination,  whatever  it 
may  be. "  There  is  nothing  to  prevent 
it  being  also  the  letter  r,  or  some  of 
its  combinations,  if  we  find  it  so  cir- 
cumstanced that  reading  it  r  will  alone 
give  propriety  to  the  context ;  and  if 
we  had  Setmak  on  one  side  certain, 
and  ih  certain  on  the  other,  we  might 
reconcile  ourselves  without  much  exa- 
mination to  the  intermediate  character, 
as  r,  whatever  its  form  might  be.  Doc- 
tor Hincks's  idea,  however,  would  seem 
to  be,  that  its  office  is  not  to  represent 
the  consonant  r,  but  that  it  gives  the 
plural  addition  t  to  aA,  making  Sannaki, 
and  that  we  must  look  fOr  the  terminal 
rib  in  the  sixth  and  last  of  these  cha- 
racters.  This  is  a  character  elsewhere 
regarded  as  5,  and  having  in  addition 
one  wedge  at  the  left,  which  may  stand 
for  r,  if  nothing  better  can  be  devised ; 
but  if  we  had  to  detect  the  name  of 
Sennacherib  under  so  strange  a  guise, 
we  confess  we  should  prefer  taking  up 
with  the  antecedent  character,  which 
after  all  bears  a  resemblance  to  the 
alleged  r  in  the  name  of  Xerxes. 

&  much  for  Sennacherib;  but  to  find 
him  alone  would  be  of  comparatively 
little  interest  if  we  did  not  also  find  him 
engaged  in  the  siege  of  a  Jewish  city 
commemorated  in  the  Bible.  Here, 
then,  as  we  have  seen,  is  Sennacherib  on 
his  throne;  there  is  Lakish ;  here  are  the 
Jewish  captives.  We  have  the  very 
event  before  our  eyes,  and  in  the  next 
panel  might  expect  to  find  portraits  of 
Rabshekah  and  Hezekiah.  "  Sennache- 
rib, the  mighty  kins  of  the  country  of 
Assyria,  sitting  on  the  throne  of  judg- 


ment before  (or  at  the  entrance  of)  the 
dty  of  Lakish,  (La  Khisha),  I  give 
permission  for  its  slaughter."    "  So,*' 
says  Mr.  Layard,  "  the  epigr^h  may 
be  read."    Indeed,  we  dare  say  it  may 
be  read  in  a  ereat  variety  of  ways; 
but  whether  l£is  is  the  right  one  is 
the  question  on  which  all  the  valae 
of  Mr.  Layard's  use  of  this  portion 
of  his  materials  at  present  depends. 
We  have  examined  the  question,  whe- 
ther the  six  characters  we  ha^^e   de- 
scribed designate  the  name  of  Senna- 
cherib.  We  must  now  inqnire  whether 
the  three  characters  alleged  to  stand  for 
Lakish,  yield  that  sound  or  anything  like 
it.    The  characters,  it  is  said,  represent 
the  syllables  Lak-hish-hot  or  iak'ku 
ska.  f^ow,  looking  at  Dr.  Hincks's  third 
essay  (p.  327,  n.)»  we  observe  that  the 
learned  author  states,  of  a  certain  cu- 
neiform character,    "  I  have  now  no 
doubt  of  its  having  the  value  laJL*' 
This  we  would  have  expected  to  lead 
the  van  in  the  name  of  the  Jewish 
city;  but  the  character  which  stands 
for  lak,  in  that  name,  is  totally  dif- 
ferent.    The  same  note,  however,  in- 
forms us  that  the  syllabic  sound  lak  is 
found  under  the  combination  of  arrow- 
heads, which  forms  the  character  in 
question.     On  what  grounds  this  is 
stated  does  not  appear.    Perhaps  we 
will  not  be  guilty  of  an  extravagant 
theory  if  we  account  for  the  statement 
in  like  manner  as  we  have  above  at- 
tempted to  explain  how  it  comes  that 
the  Assyrian  pantheon  possesses  ita  god 
San.     Certainly   no   combination  of 
wedges  or  arrowheads  elsewhere  re- 
presenting the  letter  /,  or  any  power 
of  it,  has  the  least  resemblance  to  this 
lak  of  the  Jewish  city.    The  second 
character,  it  seems,  has  the  power  of 
hish  or  hish.    We  see  it  also  forma  the 
terminal  portion  of  the  group  which 
is  alleged  to  stand  for  Mesopotamia ; 
and  suppose  it  means  something  appo- 
site in  the  Babylonian  dialect.      We 
should  not  pass  it  over  without  fur- 
ther inquiry,  were  it  not  that  the  third 
character  in  this  name  of  our  supposed 
Jewish  city  relieves  us,  we  think,  from 
the  obligation  of  further  scrutiny,  being 
unhappily  the  identical  same  character 
to  which  we  found  it  so  hard  to  recon- 
cile ourselves  as  expressing  the  terminal 
rib  in  the  name  of  our  Kinevite  king 
just  now.    If  it  spell  rib  at  the  end  of 
one  proper  name,  it  can  hardly  spell 
sha  at  the  end  of  another  proper  name 


*  **  Trans.  Boyal  Jziah  Academy,"  vol.  xxiL  p.  862. 
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in  the  same  inscription.  Lakisb, 
thereforefWe  fear,  must  be  sacked  with- 
out  Sennacherib  on  his  judgment-seat 
to  permit  its  slaughter,  or  Sennacherib 
must  permit  the  sacking  of  some  other 
city,  and  leave  his  doings  at  Lakish  to 
thecommemorationofmoreold-fashion- 
ed  interpreters. 

We  do  not  go  the  length  of  saying 
that  we  place  no  reliance  whatever  on 
any  of  the  readings  of  these  cuneiform 
inscriptions.     The  names  Darius  and 
Xerxes  appear  to  have  been  truly  de- 
ciphered ;    and  if  we  admit  this,  we 
must  admit  that  the  characters  are  in 
some  sort  alphabetic,  or  syllabic  at 
least,  and  certainly  legible,  if  one  had 
the  key.      But  when  the  same  sound 
has  so  many  representatives,  and  the 
same  character  so  many  phonetic  va- 
lues, as  in  the  key  proposed,  we  cannot 
accept  the  readings  with  any  degree  of 
confidence.     But,  it  may  be  said,  if 
the  names  of  Hezekiah,  Judea,   the 
Bittites,  Tyre,  Sidon,   Askalon,  and 
Jerusalem,  are  found  in  the  same  in- 
scription, these  must  remove  any  doubts 
as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  names  of 
Sennacherib  and  Lakish.    And  so  they 
would,  if  they  were  there.  But  when  we 
come  to  examine  the  groups  said  to  re« 
present  them,  we  find  each  of  these  just  as 
much  in  need  of  corroboration  as  is  either 
of  the  corrobora^^e^.  Sidon  begins  with 
the  character  which  constitutes  the  car- 
dinal exponent  of  the  name  of  the 
Hittites.      Sidon,     Akron,    Askalon, 
Lebanon,  all  end  with  characters  quite 
different  from  one  another.     We  ob- 
serve the  same  of  the  proper  names 
Sargon  and  Dagon.    Can  it  be  that  one 
sound  should  be  represented  by  six  se- 
veral  and  distinct  characters  ?  We  fear 
we  must  go  back  to  the  Bible  for  the 
record  of  this  campaign.    If  the  coun- 
tenances of  the  captives  even  showed 
us  Jewish  features  it  would  be  a  help ; 
but  although  Mr.  Layard  assures  us 
'Hhe  captives  were  undoubtedly  Jews 
their  physiognomy  was  strikingly  in- 
dicated m  the  sculptures,*'  the  draw- 
ings he  has  given  must  much  belie 
their  originals,  for  they  do  not  at  all 
warrant  that  statement.     The  peculiar 
Jewish  physiognomy  may,  indeed,  be 
seen  portrayed  with  wonderful  fidelity 
on  the  monuments  of  Egyptian  con- 
querors ;  but  if  any  one  will  take  the 
trouble  of  comparing  the  Israelitish 
captives  in  Rosellini  or  Wilkinson  with 
Mr.  Layard's  drawings  of  his  supposed 
Jews  of  Lakish,  the  disparity  will  be 
apparent  at  a  glance.    We  cannot  ap. 


plaud  the  attempt  to  pass  off,  as  an 
undoubted  discovery,  the  results  of 
speculations  so  slenderly  founded.  It 
is  undoubtedly  a  source  of  just  gra- 
tification to  a  religious  people  to  find 
the  narrative  of  their  sacred  books 
vouched  and  corroborated  by  monu- 
mental evidences.  It  excites  a  laud- 
able curiosity  to  be  told  that  the  chro- 
nicies  of  King  Hezekiah  have  been  dis- 
covered engraven  on  the  bulls  of  Nine- 
veh,  and  that  the  possessor  of  Mr. 
Layard's  volume  may  peruse  an  authen- 
tic abstract  of  the  Assyrian  record  in 
that  work.  Reading  m  the  table  of 
contents — "Chap.  vi.  Discovery  of  the 
Grand  Entrance  to  the  Palace  of  Eo- 
uyunjik — of  the  name  of  Sennacherib 
on  the  Inscriptions — the  Records  of 
that  King  on  the  Inscriptions  and  on 
the  Bulls — an  Abridged  Translation  of 
them — ^Name  of  Hezekiah — Account 
of  Sennacherib's  Wars  with  the  Jews 
— Discovexy  of  Sculptures  at  Kouyun- 
jik,  representing  the  siege  of  Lakish^— 
Confirmation  of  Historical  Records  of 
the  Bible" —  one  feels  a  natural  and 
praiseworthy  desire  to  be  in  a  position 
to  write,  **ex  libris,  M.  N.'*  in  the 
fly-leaf  of  so  remarkable  a  volume. 
That  desire  would,  we  need  scarcely 
remark,  be  considerably  reduced  in 
intensity,  if  the  writer  inserted  the 
word  '*  supposed  "  before  the  name  of 
*' Sennacherib  ;*'  or  the  word  **  conjec- 
tural," before  '* translation;"  or  the 
word  "probable,"  before  ** confirma- 
tion." Candour,  certainly,  would 
prompt  the  latter  course— commercial 
instinct  is  more  in  favour  of  the  former. 
Mr.  Layard,  as  we  have  observed, 
does  nothimself  profess  to  beanswerable 
for  the  readings.  His  own  eye  must 
have  admonished  him  when  making 
out  the  titles  of  names  appended  to  his 
volume,  that  discrepancies  existed  of 
too  patent  a  character  to  escape  obser- 
vation.   He  warns  the  reader— 

"  As  the  name  of  Sennacherib,  as  well  as 
those  of  many  kings,  countries,  and  dties, 
are  (is)  not  written  phonetically,  that  b,  by 
letters  having  a  determinate  alphabetic 
value,  but  by  monograms,  and  the  decipher- 
ing of  them  is  a  peculiar  process,  which  may 
sometimes  appear  suspicious  to  those  not 
acquainted  with  the  subject,  a  few  words  of 
explanation  may  be  acceptable  to  my  read- 
ers. The  greater  number  of  Assyrian  pro- 
per names  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
whether  royal  or  not,  appears  to  have  been 
made  up  of  the  name,  epithet,  or  title  of  one 
of  the  national  deities ;  and  of  a  second  word, 
such  as  'slave  of,'  *  servant  of/  'beloved 
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of/   •  protected  by/  like  the   •  Theodosios,' 

•  1*heodonw,'   8tc,  of  the  Greeks ;  and  the 

♦  Abd-Allah,'  *  Abd-nr- Rahman '  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan nations.  Tbft  names  of  the 
gods  being  commonly  written  with  a  mono- 
gram,  the  first  step  in  deciphering  is  to 
know  which  god  this  particular  sign  de- 
OOtes.  Thus,  in  the  name  of  Sennacherib, 
we  have  first  the  determinative  of  *god/  to 
which  no  phonetic  value  is  attached ;  while 
the  second  character  denotes  an  Assyrian 
god,  whose  name  was  San.  [How  do  you 
know  ?]  The  first  component  part  of  the  name 
of  Essarhaddon,  is  the  monogram  fur  the  god 
Assur.  It  is  this  fact  which  renders  it  so  diffi- 
cult to  determine,  with  any  degree  of  confi- 
dence, most  of  the  Assyrian  names,  and  which 
leads  me  to  warn  my  readers  that,  with  thti 
exception  ofiuch  as  can,  toith  certaini^t  (« 
identified  with  icell-knowti  historic  1cing$^  a9 
Bargon^  Sennacherib,  and  JEssarkaddon^  the 
interpretation  of  all  those  which  are  found 
on  the  monuments  of  Nineveh,  is  liable  to 
very  considerable  doubt." 

It  would  not  have  suited  the  exl. 
gencies  of  the  sixth  chapter  to  have 
admitted  any  doubt  respecting  the  be< 
sieeer  of  Lakish.  The  old-fashioned 
writers  had  already  told  us  to  the  same 
purport :-« 

"  The  Assyrians,  to  all  appearance,  bor- 
rowed their  names  fhmi  their  own  gods, 
or  from  the  gods  of  other  nations  in  repute 
among  them.  Their  gods  seem  to  have 
been  Bel,orPul;  Chaddon;  Haddon;  Adon, 
or  Adonis;  Melech  or  Moloch;  Atsur  or 
Assur ;  Nebo,  Nergel,  Merodach ; — as,  for 
instance,  in  the  following,  Adra* Melech; 
Shar- Assur  ;  Nabonassur  or  Nebo-Adon- 
Assur ;  Assur- Adon-Pul,  or  Sardanapalus  ; 
Bel-Adon ;  Chynil-Adon  ;  Nebo- Pul- Assur, 
Kebo-Chaddon- Assur,  or  Nebuchadnezzar ; 
Nebusaradan,  or  Nebo-Assur-Addon ;  Evil- 
Merodoch,"  fcc 

No  god  8an  here,  nor,  we  stispect, 
anywhere  else  in  Assyrian  antiquity, 
except  in  the  necessities  surrounding 
the  first  monograinof  Sennacherib. 

The  last  essay  of  Dr.  Hincks  dis- 
closes, indeed,  such  an  amount  of  dif- 
ficulty in  the  way  of  these  readings, 
that  if  he  or  his  learned  fellow-labour- 
ers  in  this  department  have  really  suc- 
ceeded in  deciphering  any  of  those 
inscriptions,  we  must  give  them  credit 
for  a  sagacity  all  but  pretcrnaturaL 
Here,  for  example  (3rd  Essay,  p.  362), 
we  have  three  several  monograms  pre- 
ceded by  the  same  determinative  sign 


for  **  god,"  to  represent  Marduk  (the 
'Merodach  of  Scripture.)  But  perhaps 
the  reader  will  suppose  these  three 
characters  are  merely  varied  in  some 
slight  particular,  as  we  see  the  charac- 
ters of  other  languages  written  with 
slight   variances   in  cursive  writing, 
printing,  &c.     Not  at  all.     The  first 
consists  of  one  perpendicular  stroke ; 
the  second  consists  of  three  perpen- 
dicular,   and    three    horizontal;    the 
third,  of  one  perpendicular,  three  ho- 
rizontal, three  ooliaue,  and  one  ao^ 
pular;   each  as  unlike  the  other  aj 
It  is  possible  for  strokes  and  lines  of 
the  same  type  to  be,  in  number,  ar- 
rangement,   and  appearance  to   the 
eye.  But  this  is  not  all.  We  find  here, 
at  p.  329,  a  fourth,  a  fiflh,  and  even  a 
sixth  set  of  representatives,  all  equally 
diversified  for  this  same  word  Marduk, 
"The  determinative  sign,"  says  Dr. 
Hincks,  "sounds  {/,  and  signifies  'god/ 
This  character,"  says  he,  "  is  used  as 
a  determinative  prefix  before  names 
of  gods,  and  it  forms,  with  other  cba^ 
racters,  many  monograms,  the  values 
of  which  cannot  possibly  be  known 
from  their  component  parts.  [If  not,  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  they  are 
known.l    Thus,  with  pa  or  aA,  it  is  to 
be  read  Na-hi-u,  •Nebo;*  with  mu^ 
or  meshy  or  swr,  tu,  it  is  to  be  read 
Marduk,  and  so  in  other  instances.*' 
Further,  in  addition  to  these  six  mo- 
nom-ams,  we  have  (ibideni)  a  seventh 
syllabic  form  o^  Marduk,  composed  of 
two  groups  of  characters,  witnout  the 
determinative  prefix,  but  quite  diffe- 
rent and  distinct  fVom  any   of  the 
others.     With  so  many  methods  to  his 
hand,   it  tvere,  indeed,  surprising  if 
the  decipherer  of  these  inscrlptiona 
fluted  to  find  some  where  or  other,  the 
records   of  Evil-Merodach,   King  of 
Babylon.     We  may  make  the  same 
remark   regarding    Nebuchadnezzar. 
The  first  component  part  of  his  name, 
*«  Nebe,"  or  "  Nebo,"  we  find  in  ono 
form,  at  p.  26  of  Dr.  Hincks *s  first  Es- 
say;*  in  another  qult«  diflcrent  form, 
at  p.  252  of  his  second  essay  ;t  and  in 
addition  to  the  syllabic  form  in  which 
it  is  represented  in  the  above  passage 
from  his  third  essay,  in  three  several 
other  equally  distinct  forms,  preceded 
by  the  determinative  sign  for  "  god**  in 
p.  562  of  the  same  thira  and  last  essay. 
We  wish  to  abstain  from  indecorous  le- 
vity,  but  cannot  help  recalling  another 


•  Citedl^  Dr.  Wall,  «*Trans.  Royal  Irish  Academy,"  vol  xxL  p.  8. 
t  "  Trans.  Boyal  Irish  Academy,"  vol.  xxl 
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reading  familiar  to  our  mind  before 
the  g^ravity  of  academic  pursuits  had 
supplanted  the  traditions  of  the  nur. 
fiery: — 

<*  A  kn!ft  and  a  rod 

Bpell*  Nebuchonod  i* 

A  knife  and  a  razor 

Spell '  Nebuchadnezzar  ;* 
Three  piiln  of  ilippera  and  an  old  pair  of  ehoee, 
BpeU  *  Nebttchadnezsar  the  King  of  the  Jevi.*  ** 

Nevertheless,  it  must  be  said  for  the 
Assyrian  inscriptions^  or  the  transla- 
tions suggestea  for  them,  that  they 
have  much  more  the  air  of  genuine 
records  than  the  generality  of  Egyp- 
tian readings.    Wherever  unsuspected 
antiquity,  or  even  reputable  tradition, 
has    preserved    any    report    of   the 
meanmg  of  an  Egyptian  inscription,  it 
possesses  more  or    less  grammatical 
matter.  Something  is  predicted  of  some- 
thing else  : — "  I  am  all  that  has  been, 
is,  and  shall  be  ;  and  my  veil  hath  no 
mortal  yet  uncovered." — "This  region 
I  obtained  by  these  my  shoulders." — 
"  No  one  native  (Egyptian)  laboured 
on  this  (work).*' — "I,  Saurid,  the  king, 
built  the  pyramids,  and  finished  them 
in  six  years ;  he  that  comes  after  me 
and  says  he  is  equal  to  me,  let  him 
destroy  them  in  six  hundred  years  ; 
and  yet  it  is  known  that  it  is  easier  to 
pluck  down  than  to  build  up;  and 
when  I  had  finished  them  I  covered 
them  with  satin,  and  let  him  cover 
them  with  mats." — Now,  we  think  our 
best    modern  Egyptians   must  admit 
that  they  have  never  met  anything 
half  80  direct  or  to  the  purpose  in  the 
CbampoUionite  readings.     Here,  for 
example,  Mr.  Layard  finds  a  number 
of  scarabcd  at  Arbon,  the  legends  on 
which  Mr.  Birch,  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum, reads  off  for  him  with  the  free- 
dom (from   sense  and  difficulty)  for 
which     that    gentleman's    Egyptian 
translations  have    always    been  dis- 
tinguished :  —  "  The  sun,   placer  of 
creation. " — "The  good  Grod,  the  Lord 
of  the  Earth,  the  Sun,  the  Lord  of 
Truth,  rising  on  all  lands."— "The 
Bun,  placer  of  creation,  the  type  of 
Ammon." — "  Truth,   the  good  god- 
dess,"   or   "Lady   good  and  true," 
&c.  &c.     Now,  as  we  have  said,  not 
only  are  the  Assyrian  readings  more 
predicative,  if  we  may  use  the  word, 
but  they  really  possess  something  of 
the  style  and  spirit  of  those  Greek  ver- 
sions of  Assyrian,  Persian,  and  Arabian 
originals,  which  the  classical  writers 
have  preserved  to  us.     Let  the  reader 
observe  how  direct,  practical,  and  full 
of  action  these  real  readings  are,  as 


compared  with  the  senseless  successions 
of  names  and  titles  which,  we  are  told, 
convey  the  meanings  of  the  Egyptian 
hieroglyphs :  —  **  Sardanapalus,    the 
son  of  Anacyndaraxis,  built  Tarsus 
and  Anchiale  in  one  day,  but  now  is 
dead." — "  The  sources  of  the  Tearus 
yield  the  best  and  fairest  water  of  all 
rivers,  and  hither,  in  his  expedition 
against  the  Scythians,  came  the  best 
and  fairest  of  all  men,  Darius,  son  of 
Hy  staspis.  King  of  the  Persians." — "  I 
am  Osiris,  that  king  who  led  an  army 
as  far  as  the  deserts  of  India  ;  and  from 
thence  northward  as  far  as  the  springs 
of  the  river  Ister,  and  thence  quite  to 
the  ocean.     I  am  the  eldest  son  of 
Saturn,  sprung  from  a  noble  stock  ; 
cousin  to  the  day.     Nor  is  there  a 
place  where  I  have  not  been,  I,  who 
freely  dispensed  my  benefits  to  all  man- 
kind. " — Of  course  we  do  not  insist  on 
the  genuineness  of  the  last,  which  the 
undiscriminating  Diodorus  alleges  to 
have  been  extant  in  his  time  somewhere 
in  Arabia;  but  we  have  no  doubt,  who- 
ever was  its  author  adopted  the  known 
style  and  tenor  of  records  of  the  same 
description  at  an  early  epoch.      The 
same  mode  of  narration  is  used  in  the 
trilingual   inscriptions    at  Persejjolis, 
and  distinguishes  all  the  translations, 
or  alleged  translations,  of  theNinevito 
records.      If  it  do  not  arise  from  an 
obsequious  adherence  to  the  model,  it 
.constitutes,  we  think,  an  argument  of 
some  weight  in  favour  of  the  greneral 
tenor  of   the  translation.      The   fol- 
lowing passages,  from    Dr.    Hincks's 
abstract  of  the  inscriptions  in  the  lion 
chamber  at  Nimroud,  will  exemplify 
what  we  mean : — 

"  On  the  22nd  day  of  the  month  I  de- 
parted from  Calah.  I  crossed  the  Tigris, 
On  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  I  received  much 
tribute.  In  the  city  of  Tabit  I  halted.  I 
occupied  the  banks  of  the  river  Kerma.  la 
the  city  of  l^Icgarice  I  halted.  From  the 
city  of  Megarice  I  departed.  1  occupied  the 
banks  of  the  Khabour.  I  halted  at  the  city 
of  Sadikanni.  From  Sadikanni  I  departed, 
&c.,  &C.  The  cities  of  Lutuka  I  took.  I 
slew  many  of  the  men.  I  overthrew  and 
burned  their  cities.  On  stakes  over  against 
the  city  I  impaled  them,  &c.  I  went  to  the 
mountains  of  ELamcna  (the  Camanus  in  the 
north  of  Syria).  I  sacrificed  to  the  gods.  I 
made  bridges  (or  beams)  and  pillars.  From 
Kamena  I  brought  them  to  Bctbkara,  for 
my  own  house,  for  the  temple  of  Sun,  for 
the  temple  of  the  Sun.  I  went  to  the  forests, 
and  cut  them  down,  and  made  bridges  (or 
roofs  or  beams)  of  the  wood,  for  Ishtar,  mis- 
tress of  the  city  of  ISineveh,  my  protectress." 
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A  note  informB  us,  that  ''tbe  whole 
of  the  last  passage  is  very  obscure— 
the  translation  is  partly  conjectural." 
From  the  circumstance  of  the  god 
San  figuring  in  it,  we  should  have 
thought  as  much,  independently  of  the 
statement  in  the  note ;  but,  be  the  trans, 
lation  accurate,  or  the  reverse,  in  sub- 
stance,  its  form  is  vraUemblable,  and 
free  from  the  insipidity  of  pseudo  Egyp- 
tian bombast. 

All  these  writings  are  en^rayed  or 
stamped  by  some  method  or  indenta- 
tion on  surfaces  of  stone,  brick,  and 
pottery.  No  painted  or  inked  writing 
on  papyrus,  parchment,  or  linen  has  as 
yet  been  found.  The  same  le^nd  fre- 
quently occurs  on  all  the  bncks  of  a 
particular  building.  Thus  the  name 
which  is  read  Nebuchadnezzar,  is  found 
engraved  or  stamped  on  almost  every 
bnck  of  the  Mujilibe,  or  principal  ruin 
at  Babylon :  how  impressed  is  still  a 
mystery.  If  we  suppose  the  characters 
formed  by  successive  applications  of  a 
triangular  tool,  a  method  by  which  an 
expert  hand  could  produce  such  a  com- 
bination of  strokes  in  perhaps  five  mi- 
nutes,  and  aUow  an  equal  time  for 
cleaning  out  and  polishing  the  work, 
the  expenditure  of  literary  labour  (to 
speak  literally)  on  one  of  these  edifices 
must  have  been  almost  as  prodigious 
as  that  of  mechanical  and  constructive 
toil.  It  is  sinmilar  that,  so  far,  no 
mould  for  casting  these  bricks,  nor 
anything  resembling  stamps  for  im- 
pressing  these  legends,  has  been  dis- 
covered. Neither  have  we,  as  yet,  any 
example  of  the  graver  or  tool  which 
may  nave  served  the  purpose  of  a 
stylus  in  inscribing  them.    We  make 


no  doubt,  however,  that  the  Assyrian 
collections  will  ultimately  be  as  rich  in 
objects  of  this  kind  as  thbse  of  Egypt, 
in  which,  as  at  the  Louvre  for  example, 
we  see  the  very  reed  pens  and  paint- 
brushes  employed  by  the  writers  of 
the  hieroglyphs.  The  Chinese  have  a 
method  of  stamping  their  monograms 
by  separate  blocks,  a  step  towards  the 
art  of  printing,  at  which  they  had  ar- 
rived long  before  the  dawn  of  Euro, 
pean  civiUsation,  but  at  which  they 
still  hesitate.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
some  such  expedient  may  have  light- 
ened what  would  otherwise  have  been 
the  nearly  intolerable  labour  of  inscribe 
ing  these  millions  of  Babylonian  bricks 
with  their  legends,  whatever  they  may 
be.  The  engraved  side  of  the  brick  is 
turned  inward,  and,  of  course,  remains 
invisible  while  the  building  stands,  just 
as  in  the  Mexican  remains,  the  impres. 
sion  of  the  red  hand  of  the  builder  on 
each  stone  is  only  found  after  it  has 
been  removed  from  its  place  in  tho 
wall.  Short-sighted  vain  glory,  that 
has  waited  to  boast  itself  until  its  works 
arc  in  ruin,  and  its  legends  illegible  I 

Persons  relying  on  what  is  already 
historically  known,  might  argue  that 
Sennacherib  most  probably  was  not 
the  founder  of  the  palace  in  ques- 
tion, decorated  as  it  is  with  trophies  of 
a  life  spent  in  successful  warfare ;  for 
of  all  the  Assyrian  monarchs  before 
Sardanapalus,  he  was  the  most  unfortu* 
nate  in  military  expeditions.  The 
Egyptians  certainly  overthrew  him  at 
Pelusium ;  whether  their  god,  a«  they 
pretended,  sent  a  host  of  field-rats  to 
gnaw  his  archers*  bowstrings,*  or 
whether|the  snapping  of  the  Assyrians,' 


'*  On  this  subject  of  tho  discomfiture  of  the  Aasyriaos  by  the  rats  of  Peluriam,  it  is  wortby 
of  remark  that  the  Assyrian  army  appears  to  have  consisted  chiefly  of  bowmen ;  neither  had 
they,  in  general,  so  far  as  we  may  judge  from  their  monuments,  any  other  defensive  armour 
than  the  shield.  And  we  may  remember  that  a  plagne  of  mice  was  not  a  new  visitation  in  thoae 
regions.  Even  In  these  northern  comitries,  where  the  lower  species  of  animal  life  are  not  de« 
veloped  with  the  prolific  increase  of  tropical  propagation,  rata  have  appeared  from  time  to 
time  in  numbers  that,  without  exaggeration,  might  be  called  hosts.  Martin,  in  his  tour  to 
the  Western  Isles,  states,  that  the  ancient  race  of  the  Island  of  Bona  was,  aboot  the  year 
1700,  all  destroyed  in  the  following  manner : — First,  a  swarm  of  rats,  none  knows  how,  came 
into  the  island  and  eat  up  all  the  com.  In  the  next  place,  some  seamen  landed  and  robbed 
the  people  of  what  provisions  they  had  left,  and  all  died  before  the  nsoal  time  of  the  arrival 
of  the  boat  fmm  Lewis.  Mr.  Curry,  in  a  singular  paper  lately  read  to  the  Royal  Irish  Aca- 
demy by  Dr.  Todd,  on  the  supposed  power  of  certain  Irish  rhymers  to  banish  rats  fay  their  in- 
cantations, alluded  to  by  Shakspeare  and  other  writers  of  his  age,  communicates  the  fbUow« 
ing  characteristic  account  of  a  battle  of  Pelusium,  on  a  small  scale,  at  Querio,  in  bis  native 
county  of  Clare :  —  "About  the  year  1776,  a  priest  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  named 
John  0*Mu1conry,  became  a  convert  to  the  Established  Church,  and  was  appointed  curate  of 
Kilrush,  in  the  county  of  Clare.  He  was  descended  from  the  branch  of  the  O'Mulconry  fii- 
mily,  who  were  hereditary  satirists  and  poets.  The  burying  ground  of  Kjlferagh  Church  was 
at  this  time  so  infested  with  rats  that  serious  accidents  occnired  there  at  intermenta,  from  the 
anxiety  of  men  to  kill  them,  and  of  the  women  to  fly  from  them,  as  it  was  said  that  of  bodies 
newly  interred  nothing  but  the  bones  remained  after  one  day.    It  was  geoeraOy  believed  and 
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bowstrings,  and  relaxing  of  tbeir  shield- 
straps,  be  a  figure  merely  of  the  de- 
struction made  of  them  by  other  causes. 
Bishop  Patrick,  in  his  commentary, 
*'  takes  occasion,  with  some  appearance 
of  passion,  to  assail  Herodotus  for  tel- 
ling, in  this  instance,  a  horrible  lie." 
We  can  only  say,  in  the  words  of  a 
more  judicious  writer  than  the  bishop, 
that  '*  as  much  a  lie  as  it  may  be,  it 
may  be  said  to  confirm  what  is  written 
in  Scripture  concerning  the  sudden 
destruction  of  the  Assyrian  array,  and 
therefore  may  be  borne  with  ;*'  for 
we  have  it  on  higher  authority,  that 
an  army  of  the  same  Sennacherib, 
to  the  number  of  185,000,  destined 
for  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  was  <*  smit- 
ten  of  the  angel  of  the  Lord,"  but 


whether  at  Jerusalem  or  at  Pclusium 
is  doubtful.  However,  not  to  make 
little  of  the  testimonies,  either  of  pro- 
fane or  sacred  histoiy,  it  seems  most 
likely  that  the  Greek  and  the  Jewish 
historian  relate  each  an  independent 
fact,  and  that  Sennacherib's  western 
expedition  was  attended  with  a  double 
disaster;  for  it  is  certain  that  he  re« 
turned  to  Nineveh  in  a  sullen  and  dis^ 
tempered  mood  of  mind,  as  the  cap> 
tive  Hebrews  of  his  dominions  expe- 
rienced to  their  cost  in  cruel  persecu- 
tions ;  and  it  might  be  thought  that  he 
could  hardly  have  been  disposed  to 
erect  a  gorgeous  palace  in  commemo- 
ration of  an  expeoition  which  had  been 
attended  with  so  much  dishonour.  But 
we  ascribe  little  importance  to  these 


whispered  about,  that  Father  John  O'Mnlconry,  as  the  people  still  called  him,  was  endued 
with  the  hereditary  bardic  power  of  banishiog  the  rats  by  satire.  In  the  meantime  an  inter- 
ment took  place,  at  which  the  reverend  gentleman  himself  officiated,  and  seemed  horror- 
stricken  at  what  he  saw.  This  was  in  tbe  autumn  of  the  year ;  and  in  a  few  days  after,  an 
honest  respectable  farmer,  named  John  Foley,  who  lived  at  Querin,  about  four  miles  to  the 
east  of  the  Church  of  Kilferagh — tbe  end  of  a  large  bog  intervening — was  out  on  an  early 
morning  to  look  after  his  cattle  and  com- fields  which  skirted  the  same  bog.  While  thus  en- 
gaged, he  noticed  a  rather  thick  and  low  fog  or  mi^t,  confined  to  a  narrow  breadth,  but 
extending  in  length  almost  across  tbe  bog.  Surprised  at  such  a  phenomenon,  he  stood  to 
observe  it  more  closely ;  but  his  surprise  was  soon  increased  when  he  perceived  it  moving  di- 
rectly towards  him,  and  with  remarkable  velocity.  He  immediately  thought  of  his  hitherto 
invisible  neighbours,  the  fairies ;  and,  tliinking  it  would  be  as  well  not  to  stand  m  their  way, 
he  ran  as  fast  he  could  to  get  out  of  their  line  of  march,  which,  having  succeeded  in  doing, 
he  turned  to  have  a  view  of  them.  But  his  surprise  was  much  greater  at  seeing  in  this  mist  a 
long  compact  train  of  rats,  numbering  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  crushing  to  the  ground 
everything  in  the  way  of  plant  or  shrub  that  opposed  their  progress.  They  quickly  climbed 
over  the  walls  or  ditches  of  John  Foley's  corn-field,  which  was  nearest  to  the  bog,  and  passed 
straight  through  it,  eiitering  another  and  another  of  his  fields  in  direct  succession,  and  tramp- 
ling to  the  ground  the  corn  to  the  fuU  breadth  of  their  front,  which  was  several  yards.  They 
passed  on  then  through  Querin,  directly  to  the  flat,  low  accumulation  of  sand  which  is  ca1k>d 
Querin  Head,  and  which  forms  witliin  it  the  handsome  fishing-cove  of  Querin,  about  six 
miles  below  Kilmsh,  on  the  Clare  side  of  the  Shannon,  and  about  five  miles  from  Kilferagh 
Church.  Having  reached  the  *  Head,'  they  immediately  buried  themselves  deep  beneath  the 
dry  sand ;  there  they  remained  some  time  without  molestation ;  but  the  green  sandy  surface 
above  them  being  tbe  usual  place  for  the  herring  fishermen  of  the  cove  to  spread  their  nets 
out  to  dry,  the  vermin  soon  began  to  gnaw  and  tear  their  nets  to  such  an  extent  as  to  force 
the  boatmen  to  abandon  the  place  altogether,  though  at  a  great  inconvenience.  Their  depre- 
dations of  this  kind  became  no  serious,  that  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  men  of  the  i)ari3h 
held  on  the  chapcl-green  of  Dunaha  on  a  Sunday  evening,  to  consider  what  means  should  be 
taken  to  get  rid  of  the  nuisance.  Here  it  was  determined,  that  after  the  moss  on  the  Sunday 
following,  all  the  young  and  able  men  of  the  congregation  should  go  in  a  body  to  Querin 
Head,  with  spades,  sticks,  hurlies,  &c.,  to  dig  up  tbe  '•  Head,*  and  kill  and  totally  extirpate 
the  colony  of  rats.  The  day  came,  and  about  one  hundred  active  men,  with  a  large  crowd 
of  spectators,  repaired  to  the  *■  Head,*  and  forthwith  commenced  operations.  It  was  some 
time  before  they  started  the  ^ame,  but  suddenly,  as  if  by  concert,  the  enemy  made  their  ap- 
pearance amidst  such  a  suffocating,  blmding  cloud  of  sand  and  sea-fowl  fiatbers  sa  stunned 
the  besiegers  for  a  moment.  Soon,  however,  sticks,  hurlies,  spades,  and  feet  were  at  work, 
and  thousands  of  the  vermin  were  left  sprawling  and  crushed  on  the  field  of  battle.  Still  their 
numbers  appeared  to  suffer  no  diminution,  and  after  their  first  surprise  was  over,  they  began 
to  crawl  and  climb  up  the  legs,  thighs,  and  bodies  of  their  assailants  in  such  numbers,  and 
with  such  pertinacity,  as  to  force  them  to  give  way  and  retreat  ingloriously  fiom  the  battle-* 
field,  fully  convinced  that  the  action  of  the  rats  was  governed  by  an  mfluence  against  which 
human  force  was  unavailing.  What  became  of  the  rats  after  this  day,  or  how  long  they  re- 
mained at  Querin  Head,  I  cannot  say ;  but  I  have  often  hearil  my  father,  Owen  Mor  0*Cnrry, 
William  Macguire,  and  Denis  Macgrath,  three  of  the  most  expert  rat-killers  with  the  stick 
in  tbe  parish,  and  who  were  at  Querin  Head  on  the  occasion,  talk  with  wonder  and  fright  of 
the  seene  in  which  they  were  engaged." 
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considerations,  drawn  as  they  are  from 
imperfect  and  cursory  notices  in 
western  history,  and  would  not  let  them 
stand  for  a  moment  in  the  way  of  na- 
tive Assyrian  annals  (so  far  as  regards 
the  internal  history  of  Assyria  itselO* 
if  we  only  had  the  assurance  of  a  well- 
ascertained  and  consistent  key  to  their 
interpretation.  One  thing  is  indis* 
putable,  that  Mr.  Layard  has  disin. 
terred  the  remains  of  a  splendid  palace, 
covered  with  representations  of  great 
civic  and  military  achievements,  and 
with  written  records,  which  some  of 
the  best  scholars  of  the  day  think  they 
can  read,  and  have  ventured  to  trans, 
late.  We  have  expressed  our  doubts 
of  some  of  these  readings  with  sufficient 
freedom;  but  we  cannot  doubt  that 
great  names  are  preser\'ed,  and  great 
events  commemorated  under  cover  of 
these  characters,  and  must  admit  that 
there  is  nothing  improbable  in  Senna- 
cherib  being  so  celebrated  at  Nineveh, 
and  Kebuchadnczzar  at  Babylon. 

To  whatever  kin^  the  palace  may 
}iave  belonged,  it  takes  us  back  to  an 
era  not  much  later  than  the  founda- 
tion of  Rome,  and  exhibits  to  us  the 
arts  and  occupations  of  mankind  in  one 
of  the  earliest  civilised  nations  of  the 
world.  Enough  of  material  now 
exists  to  enable  us  in  imagination  to 
reconstruct  the  principal  features  of 
the  building.  Mr.  James  Fergusson, 
one  of  the  most  active-minded  and  in* 
genious  men  of  the  day,  but  whose 
powers,  considerable  though  they  be, 
are  greatly  exceeded  by  his  own  esti- 
mate  of  them,  gave  his  theory  of  a  res- 
toration of  ihe  Ninevite  palaces*  to 
the  public,  shortly  after  the  appearance 
of  Mr.  Layard's  first  volume.  The 
mounds  themselves  retain  the  substruc- 
tures; the  painted  representations  on 
the  walls  give  outlines  of  many  of  the 
detaib  of  elevation  ;  and  the  sculptured 
tombs  of  the  Persian  kings  near  Ista- 
kar  furnish  the  design  of  the  Tabsar, 
or  Belvedere,  on  tbe  summit,  which 
constitutes  one  of  the  principal  fea- 
tures in  Mr.  Fergusson's  designs.  The 
sculptured  stone-panelling  of  the 
walls,  to  the  height  of  twelve  or  four* 
teen  iaaXf  is  easily  restored ;  so  are  the 
winged  bulls  and  other  emblematic 
figures  which  form  tbe  jambs  of  the 
doorways;  but  for  everything  above, 
we  must  depend  on  analogy  and  the 
hints    derivable   from   the  sculptures 


themselves.     Tbe  chambers,  as  our 
readers  will  probably    recollectj  are 
separated  by  walls  of  immense  thick- 
ness.   Mr.  Fergusson  conjectures  that 
these  walls  bore  a  double  series  of 
columns  laterally  open  to  the  light  and 
air,  but  covered  at  top,  so  that  the 
beams  of  the  sun  could  not  strike  into 
the  chamber.     A  similar  arrangement 
appears  to  be  adopted  in  some  Hindos- 
tanee  buildings,  and  may,  very  proba- 
bly, have  been  employed  here.     The 
top  of  the  wall  would  thus  form  tbe 
floor  of  an  open  colonnaded  gallery, 
much  like  those  of  the  *<  Darganeum," 
surrounding  the  apartment.     The  dif- 
ficulty, on  such  a  supposition,  would 
be  to  account  for  so  vast  a  quantity  of 
debris  as  at  present  overlays  the  whole 
site  of  the  palace.     It  is  plain  that 
the   walls    of   sun-dried    brick   must 
have  risen  to  a  great  height  above 
the    stone-panelled    basements,    for, 
whatever  pillars  were  employed  ap- 
pear to  have  been  of  wood,  and  could 
nave  contributed  but  little  to  swell  the 
masses  of  rubbish.     There  must  have 
been  lofty  towers  of  brick  masonry ;  and 
we  may  realise  the  general  appi^arance 
of  these  from  the  pictured  castles  on 
the  walls,  some  of  which  present  gra* 
duated  and  others  pointed  battlements, 
over  decorated   cornices,  and  exhibit 
arched  doorways  and  panelled  recesses 
surrounding  the  opes  of  long  and  nar- 
row  windows.     Messrs.   Layard  and 
Fergusson  have  framed  a  restoration 
of  a  )K>rtion  of  the  palace  ascribed  to 
Sennacherib,  in  which  they  have  in- 
corporated   these  forms  with  a  pil- 
lared design  of  great  sumptuousocss, 
but    more    Greek    in    its    character 
than,  in  our  judgment,  the  existing 
remains  warrant.      But    then    there 
are  the  inscriptions  translated  by  i>T» 
Hi  neks,  which  tell  us  where  the  mo- 
narch got  the  timberto  make  the  pillars 
and  beams  of  his  house ;  and  if  these 
be  rightly  read,  of  course  we  cannot 
quarrel  with  a  richly  colonnaded  com- 
pobition.  A  featurein  this  design  which 
would  give  it  great  splendour,  if  rea- 
lised, is  the  employment  of  curtains  be- 
hind the  pillars  of  the  open  colonnadesi 
and  for  this  there  appears  sufficient  au- 
thority.    Certainly  the  appearance  of 
such  a  palace,  with  silken  curtains  sos- 
pended  behind  elegant  columns,  sur- 
mounted by  decorated  cornices  and 
gilded  battlements,  resting  on  a  base- 
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ment  of  sculptare,  and  rising  from  the 
tesselated  esplanade  of  a  lofty  artificial 
platform,  woald  have  been  yerf  superb. 
We  question  if  Versailles,  in  all  its 
splendour,  could  offer  so  much  to  de- 
light and  refresh  the  spectator.  In  a 
climate  such  as  that  of  Assyria,  the  eye 
demands  abundance  of  colour;  the  in- 
tense  light  fusing  into  harmony  masses 
of  brilliance  which,  under  our  grey  skies, 
would  strike  us  as  intolerably  gaudy. 
It  is  to  this  effect  of  warmer  skies  that 
we  may  ascribe  the  general  use  through- 
out southern  Europe  of  external  fresco 
painting.  A  street  in  Verona  or  Ve* 
nice  would  lose  half  its  charm  if  it  lost 
its  red-striped  bHnds  and  many-co« 
loured  marbles.  The  architecture  of 
tropical  climates  seems  naturally  to 
assimilate  itself  in  this  respect  to  the 
character  of  tropical  vegetation.  £gypt 
itself,  whose  singularities  constitute  ex* 
esptions  to  almost  every  rule,  is  not  sin- 
gular  in  this.  The  most  massive  of  the 
£oyptian  temples  were  decorated  with 
polychrome ;  the  red  polished  granite 
of  their  sphinxes  and  Memnons  was, 
in  itself,  a  source  of  rich  chromatic  ef« 
fects.  But  tbe  massiveness  of  Egyp* 
tian  architecture  appears  strikingly  in 
contrast  with  the  florid  style  of  these 
Assyrian  restorations ;  and  seeine  the 
dose  resemblance  between  the  scuTptu- 
ral  and  decorative  monuments  of  the 
two  countries,  we  cannot  but  think 
that  the  similarity  of  taste  in  their  pa* 
laces  and  temples  must  also  have  been 
more  apparent  than  Messrs.  Layard  and 
Fergusson  will  allow.  But  whether  the 
royal  Assyrian  residence  rose  over  the 
plain  in  the  grandeur  of  Egyptian  soli, 
dity,  or  in  the  sumptuousness  and  splen* 
dour  of  those  airy  colonnades,  it  must 
have  overlooked  a  scene  of  at  least 
as  great  beauty  as  could  be  furnished 
by  any  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile ; 
for  it  seems  certain  that,  in  what 
may,  without  any  figure  of  speech,  be 
called  the  palmy  days  of  Assyria,  all 
this  plain,  now  so  barren,  was  co- 
vered with  a  net-work  of  irriga- 
tion, and  green  with  vegetable  wealth. 
There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  through, 
out  the  whole  of  the  vast  tract  inter, 
cepted  between  the  Tigris  and  the  Eu- 
phrates,  the  remains  of  underground 
water- courses  still  exist.  It  is  still  the 
practice  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Persia 
to  conduct  the  waters  for  irrigation 
through  subterranean  channels,  to 
avoid  the  loss  by  evaporation.  Colonel 
Chesney,  in  his  account  of  the  Euphra- 
tes Expedition,  has  given  many  inte. 


resting  details  of  the  methods  of  tunneL 
ling  and  pipe-laying  employed  by  these 
representatives  of  the  old  cultivators 
of  Shinaar.  In  the  sculptured  menu, 
ments  recovered  by  Layard  and  his 
fellow-labourers,  we  see  repeated  re. 
presentations  of  farming  and  gardening 
operations,  in  all  of  which  the  river,  or 
some  derivative  channel  of  it,  holds  a 
eonspicuous  place.  Shoals  of  fish  every 
where  sport  m  the  waters ;  and  in  one 
scene,  representing  an  irrigated  garden 
on  the  banks  of  a  river,  a  crab  and  an 
eel  are  introduced  among  the  other 
tenants  of  the  stream.  When  we 
reflect  that,  at  the  present  day,  all 
this  country  might  be  covered  with 
crops  of  wheat,  tobacco,  and  cotton, 
and  that,  to  raise  enough  of  these  for 
the  supply  of  a  considerable  part  of 
our  consumption  here,  would  need  but 
the  ereetion  of  a  few  water-iprorks, 
and  the  reconstruction  of  some  irri« 

Siting  canals,  we  cannot  but  lament 
e  continuance  of  a  political  system 
which  dooms  this  region  to  insecurity, 
and  consequent  unproductiveness. 

We  have  remarked  on  the  similarity 
between  the  Assyrian  and  the  E^xyptian 
monunoents.  Almost  every  kind  of  re* 
presentation  with  which  we  are  fami. 
liar  in  illustrations  of  Egyptian  anti. 
quity,  has  its  parallel  here.  The  march 
of  armies;  the  sieges  of  cities  and 
caatles ;  the  rites  of  public  and  private 
worship  ;  the  processions  of  musicians 
and  dancers  to  meet  returning  con. 
querors;  the  operations  of  agriculture 
and  architecture,  even  to  the  trans* 
port  of  the  massive  objects  of  statuary 
.-.all  are  repeated  in  the  Assyrian 
sculptures,  with  little  more  variation 
than  that  arising  from  the  diflerences 
of  the  national  taste  in  design.  In 
the  Egyptian  representations,  every, 
thin  or  is  formalised  according  to  a 
certain  conventional  method.  The 
chests  and  shoulders  of  the  figures 
are  exaggerated,  their  loins  dimi- 
nished, Uieir  limbs  slender  and  gene- 
rally in  some  prescribed  attitude* 
In  the  Assyrian  sculptures  there  is 
more  freedom  —  more  of  nature,  but 
mixed  with  much  conventionality  and 
exaggeration.  An  extreme  robustness 
characterises  their  figures,  in  remark, 
able  contrast  to  the  graoility  affected 
by  the  Egyptians.  The  calves  of  the 
legs  and  the  guards  of  the  arms  swell 
with  excessive  muscular  development ; 
and  the  courses  of  the  leading  sinews 
and  even  of  the  veins  on  the  limbs  of 
their  mythological  bulls  are  indicated 
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in  raised  lines  expressive  of  the  fulness 
and  tension  of  an  inordinate  animal 
vigour.  Substitute,  then,  homotaurs 
for  the  Memnons,  and  other  colossal 
statues  of  the  Egyptians,  and  allow  for 
the  differences  m  mytholo^cal  em« 
blems,  and  the  Assyrian  and  Egyptian 
monuments  might  almost  be  said  to  be 
copies  of  one  another. 

Mr.  Layard  has  disinterred  a  very 
spirited  Assyrian  representation  of  the 
transport  of  one  of  their  gigantic  bulls. 
We  had  already  been  famuiar  with  the 
Egyptian   drawing   representing  the 
transport  of  a  colossal  sitting  statue. 
In  the  Egyptian  design,  the  statue  is 
seen  braced  by  strong  ropes  to  a  wooden 
sledge,  which  is  drawn  h^  a  great 
multitude  of  men,  pulling  it  by  four 
cables:  a  director  of  the  operations 
stands  on  the  knee  of  the  figure,  and 
gives  the  signal  by  clapping  his  hands : 
anothgr  person,  on  the  forepart  of  the 
sledge,  pours  from  ajar  some  liquid 
(doubtless  oil)  on  the  ground  in  front ; 
and  others  are  in  attendance  with  fresh 
vessels  when  this  shall  be  exhausted. 
Hence,  it  would  appear  that  the  sledge 
is  drawn  on  some  species  of  primitive 
railway,  along  which  its  passagje  is  fa^ 
cilitated  by  this  kind  of  lubrication. 
In  the  Assvrian  sculpture,  there  ap- 
pears considerablv  more  of  mechanical 
apparatus,  as  well  as  of  artistic  skill  in 
its    representation.      The   homotaur 
itself  IS  surrounded  by  a  scaffolding, 
as  well  as  by  ropes  attaching  it  to  the 
sledge.     The  sled^  moves  on  loose 
logs  of  wood  serving  as  rollers,  and 
these  are  continually  taken  up  behind 
and  supplied  in  front  by  attendants. 
A  body  of  men  at  either  side  shore  up 
the  weight  with  forked  poles  catchins 
in  the  crossings  of  the  scaffolding,  and 
others  behind  urge  it  forward  by  the 
help  of  a  long  lever,  to  which  atten- 
dants   supply  new    fulcrums   as   the 
weight  is  gradually  urged  forward. 
The  slaves  who  pull  the  cables  lean 
forward,  throwing  their  weight  into 
the  draught  with  expressive  action, 
and  the  whole  scene,  out  for  the  dis* 
regard  of  perspective,  is  brought  before 
the    eye   with    accuracy  and    spirit. 
Another  sculpture  represents  the  un- 
shipping of  the  same  colossus  from  the 
raft  on  which  it  has  been  floated  from 
the  quarries.  A  trumpeter  mounted  on 
the  hgure  sounds,  we  suppose,  for  **  a 
long  pull,  a  strong  pull,  and  a  pull 
altogether."    The  king,  in  his  chariot, 
under  the  royal  parasol,  superintends 
the  operation.     We  almost  seem  to 


have   before   our  eyes  an    Assyrian 
Hhistrated  News. 

In  war,  the  Assyrians  appear  to  have 
been  a  very  cruel  people,  though,  pro- 
bably, not  more  so  than  the  other 
nations  of  that  time.  Their  sculp- 
tures abound  with  representations  of 
tortures  inflicted  on  their  captives— 
flayings,  impalings,  and  other  bar- 
barities. These  spectacles,  sculptured 
on  the  same  slabs  with  figures  of  their 
priests  an^  deities,  show  us,  in  a  lively 
way,  how  much  the  human  race  has 
been  softened  and  improved  siuce  men 
could  make  these  atrocities  subject  of 
commemoration  in  the  same  breath, 
as  we  may  say,  with  the  worship  of 
their  gods.  But  superstition  has  ever 
been  cruel. 

This  leads  us  to  remark  an  obvious 
difference  between  Greek  and  oriental 
antiquities.  The  sacerdotal  functions 
have  little  pre-eminence  in  Greek  re- 
mains: they  mingle  themselves  with 
everything  in  Egyptian  and  Ass3rnan 
antiquity.  Here,  among  these  halls 
of  the  Ninevite  monarch,  one  cannot 
turn  without  encountering  some  one 
engaged  in  prayer  or  sacrifice.  Among 
the  most  con^icuous  objects  of  ado- 
ration are  those  sacred  trees,  which 
seem,  with  so  much  show  of  reason, 
to  be  identified  with  the  *«  proves" 
of  the  idolaters,  denounced  m  our 
Scriptures.  Mr.  James  Fergusson 
was,  we  believe,  the  first  to  point 
out  their  identity.  We  have  this 
object  not  only  portrayed  as  a  sa- 
cred emblem,  but  represented  en* 
shrined  within  its  particular  temple, 
and  men  and  beasts  at  either  side  of 
it,  in  postures  of  adoration.  Assuming 
it  to  be  the  "  grove"  of  Hebrew  Scrip- 
ture, we  are  still  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand what  it  signified.  It  represents  a 
mystical  tree ;  but  was  this  the  tree  of 
life,  or  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil  ?  or  was  it  merely  an  emblem  of 
that  materialistic  creed,  which  deified 
life,  and  idolised  the  instruments  of  its 
perpetuation  ? 

W  hatever  mav  have  been  the  mean- 
ing of  the  sacred  tree,  there  seems  less 
dmculty  in  surmising  that  of  one  form 
at  least  of  the  mistical  bulL  Hie  man 
bull  of  the  Persians  is  plainly  enough 
the  sun  in  the  zodiacal  sign  Taurus.  So, 
the  ram-headed  deity  of  the  Ammonites 
was  palpably  the  sun  in  the  sign  of 
Aries.  And  as,  from  analogy,  we  snould 
expect  to  find  Apollo  in  Pisces  under  tbe 
disguise  of  a  being  half  man  and  half 
fish,  here  we  have  actually,  in  these 
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Ninevite  sculptures,  representations  of 
the  Babylonian  Oannes  or  Dagouj  or  at 
least  of  a  priest  dressed  for  his  worship, 
having  a  nsh*s  head  and  skin  stretched 
over  his  head,  and  extending  down  his 
back  to  the  calves  of  his  legs.  The 
same  mythological  chimera  appears  on 
numerous  Assyrian  seals  as  a  com. 
pound  being,  presenting  the  appear, 
ance  of  a  man  to  the  waist,  with  lower 
extremities  consolidated  in  oaudam  pis- 
cinam,  and  may  also  bo  seen  under  a 
similar  shape  on  numerous  Hindoo  mo- 
numents. That  the  Egyptian  calf  and 
Mithraic  bull,  the  CoTchian  ram  and 
the  sacred  fish  of  Heliopolis,  realised  to 
the  eyes  and  sensuous  faculties  of  their 
worshippers  these  several  solar  sym. 
bolisms,  th^re cannot  be  the  least  doubt ; 
and  anyone  who  has  seen,  in  Roman 
Catholic  countries,  those  processions 
in  which  a  living  male  lamb  is  made  to 
personate  the  Christian  Saviour,  can 
with  difficulty  shake  off  the  impression 
that  he  is  witnessing  an  instance  of 
symbolical  sun  worship,  derived  imme. 
diately  from  pagan  times.  The  bull- 
incarnation,  the  ram-incarnation,  and 
the  fish-incarnation  are  all  familiar  to 
the  mystics  of  Hindostan.  Did  they 
draw  these  ideas  eastward  out  of  As- 
8}rria  and  Egypt,  or  did  the  Egyptians 
and  Assyrians  derive  them  westward  to 
themselves  out  of  the  land  of  Bramah 
and  Sariswata  ?  These  are  questions 
which  must  sooner  or  later  be  set  at  rest 
by  answers  satisfactory  to  the  minds 
01  that  great  multitude  of  readers  and 
inquirers  for  whose  behoof  men  like 
Mr.  Layard  undergo  their  labours  of 
discovery  and  description. 

It  seems  pretty  evident  that  the 
staged  and  stepped  pyramidal  struc 
tures,  which,  beginnmg  westward  in 
Yucatan,  are  traceable  thence  through 
Mexico,  and  thence  westward  through 
the  Society*  Islands  into  Java,  and 
thence  asam  into  Ceylon  and  the  Hin* 
doo  peninsula,  conduct  us  ultimately 
to  the  original  source  of  whatever  doc- 
trines they  were  that  occupied  the 
worshippers  of  Baal  at  Babylon.  If 
Sir  Stamford  Baffies  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Mr.  Stephens  on  the  other,  had 
better  known  what  to  overlook  and 
what  to  observe,  this  chain  of  commu- 
nication would  probably,  by  this  time, 
have  been  established,  and  the  rituals 
of  Montezuma  and  Sennacherib  (if  any 
of  these  memorials  be  his)  might  have 
been  already  made  to  throw  mutual  il. 
lustration  on  one  another. 

Strange  as  these  Assyrian  monsters 


seem  in  our  eyes,  they  are,  after  all, 
not  without  their  antitypes  in  our  own 
ecclesiastical  chimera  system.  What 
is  the  winged  lion  of  St.  Mark  but  such 
another  ?  What  are  the  leo-grifis  on 
early  Christian  sarcophagi,  or  those 
which  still  guard  the  portals  of  so  many 
of  our  middle-age  cathedrals,  or  that 
other  symbolical  bull  of  St.  Luke,  or 
eagle  of  St.  John,  but  attempts  at 
reproducing  the  forms  of  Ezekiel's  che- 
rubim ?— .and  these  winged  men.buUs 
of  Nineveh,  coming  nearer  to  the  form 
of  Ezekiel's  cherubs  than  any  of  them, 
found  in  the  immediate  scene  of  his 
exile  and  prophesying,  and  dose  by 
the  place  where  antediluvian  tradition 
has  assigned  the  office  of  keeper  of  the 
gates  of  Paradise  to  creatures  of  this 
sort — to  what  origin  so  likely  can  we 
refer  them,  as  to  the  same  primaeval 
symbols  of  strength,  swiftness,  and 
intelligence  ? 
When  Eichhom  first  suggested  that  the 
cherubs  of  Ezekiel  were  symbolic  crea- 
tures, similar  to  the  ^ffinsand  chimeras 
of  Persepolis,  Gesemus  and  other  worthy 
and  pious  critics  recoiled  from  the  idea 
as  an  awful  profanity.  But  when  we 
find,  not  one  or  two,  but  scores  and 
hundreds  of  these  figures  disinterred 
from  the  remains  of  the  temples  and 
palaces  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  pre. 
senting  the  common  type  of  a  com- 
pound creature,  part  man,  part  ox, 
and  part  eagle,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
dealing  with  the  suggestion  of  Eichhom 
as  a  highly  serious  probability.  Let 
us  discard  the  impression  made  on  our 
youthful  minds  in  the  nursery,  that  a 
cherub  is  a  more  beautiful  species  of 
angel.  The  cherubic  figures  that  guard- 
ed the  entrance  to  Paradise,  and  the 
wooden  images  of  the  cherubim  that  ex. 
tended  their  wings  over  the  sanctuary 
of  the  Jewish  teniple,  were  compound 
creatures,  presenting  the  appearance  of 
the  lion,  ox,  man,  and  eagle.  We 
may  be  quite  sure  that  there  actually 
are  not,  and  never  were,  such  beings 
"  in  the  heavens  above,  or  in  the  earth 
beneath,  or  in  the  waters  under  the 
earth,"  else  the  graven  images  of  them 
would  not  have  been  admitted  into  the 
holiest  part  of  the  house  of  Jehovah ; 
but  there  they  were,  carved  in  olive- 
tree  wood,  and  coated  with  plates  of 
gold,  eighteen  feet  high,  and  as  many 
feet  from  wing  to  wing.  And,  reading 
in  Ezekiel's  vision  of  the  second  tem- 
ple, that  the  cherubim  in  it  presented 
the  face  of  a  man  and  of  a  lion  alter- 
nately  to  the  sculptured   palm-trees 
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which  divided  them,  and  knowinjv  that, 
in  addition  to  the  lineaments  of  these 
creatures,  and  of  the  eagle,  they  had 
also  those  of  the  ox  or  bull,  we  may 
infer  that,  as  their  faces  were  human  or 
leonine,  and  their  wings  aquiline,  their 
bodies  must  have  been  bovine,  like  the 
images    which    supported    the    great 
brazen  caldron  or  sea  in  the  temple- 
yard.     It  seems  necessary,  therefore, 
that  we  should  distinguish  those  compo- 
site  bovine  forms  from  the  calf  or  bull, 
the  obje<jt  of  idolatry,  which  latter  we 
eannot  suppose  to  have  been  admitted 
within  the  temple  in  any  form.     And 
now  arises  this  singular  consideration, 
respecting  these  Babylonian  and  Nine- 
vite  composite  images,  that  they  no- 
where appear  to  be  the  objects  of  wor- 
ship.    We  see  priests  in  the  act  of  sa- 
csrince  offering  some  object  taken  from 
a  sacred  receptacle  to  the  emblematic 
tree,  and  kings  and  priests  in  adoration 
before  the  flame  rising  from  an  altar  ; 
but  although  these  winged  Minotaurs 
stand  by,  they  never  appear  to  partake 
of  any  act  of  adoration  performed  in 
their  presence.  They  stand  everywhere 
as    guardians  of   portals;    fumlling, 
though  on  a  grander  scale^  the  same 
office  as  the  composite  figures  which 
flank  the  entrances  to  the  cathedral 
churches    of  Verona,    Ferrara,    and 
other  episcopal  sees  in  northern  and 
central  Italy  —  cherubic    figures,  in 
short,  filling  the  office  assigned  to  these 
beings,  of  whatever  form  thevmay  have 
been,  assigned  as  keepers  of  the  gates 
of  Paradise  in  antediluvian  tradition. 

If  they  had  difiered  in  any  remark, 
able  respect  from  the  cherubim  of  So- 
lomon,  It  is  most  probable  that  £zekiel 
would  have  guarded  against  a  confu- 
sion of  the  two  species  of  figures  in  his 
vision  of  the  restored  temple.  Yet  with 
the  single  exception  that  a  palm-tree, 
instead  of  a  figure  of  the  Assyrian  Her- 
cules, is  made  to  divide  the  cherubim 
of  the  vision,  one  might  think  hisdescrip- 
tion  of  the  decorations  of  the  temple 
walls,  carried  up  all  round  to  the  level 
of  the  door-tops,  was  directly  taken  from 
one  of  these  Nine  vite  or  Babylonian 
interiors. 

We  have  been  surprised  that  more 
use  has  not  been  made  of  this  de- 
scription of  what  plainly  was  a  cog- 
nate building,  by  the  restorers  of  the 
Assyrian  ruins.  The  porches,  courts, 
cloisters,  galleries,  and  chambers  in 
the  thickness  of  the  wall,  described 


with  so  much  minuteness  by£zekiel»* 
would  furnish,  we  should  suppose,  a 
more  accurate  pattern  for  tbeir  recon- 
struction, than  any  representations  of 
mere  places  of  strength  found  among 
the  military  memoriiils  sculptured  on 
the  walls. 

The  use  of  these  compound  figares 
before  the  Assyrian  portals  throwi 
some  light  on  the  meaning  of  the 
sphinx  at  the  doorways  of  Egyptian 
palaces  and  temples.  The  compound 
creature  varied  with  the  varying  my- 
tholo^  of  the  countries ;  but  its  office 
and  Its  traditionary  origin  were  pro- 
bably the  same.  We  may  also,  on  these 
considerations,  understand  how  the  en- 
trance  court-yards  of  middle-age  Chris- 
tian churches  (such  as  those  at  either 
end  of  the  great  church  of  St.  Gall) 
came  to  be  called  Pardises.  But  to 
proceed  with  some  further  particulars 
respecting  the  structure  of  these  mighty 
mounds. 

Nimroud  has  been  mentioned  as 
the  ruin  ascribed  to  Sardannpalus.  It 
is  distinguished  from  the  other  mounds 
by  a  pyramidal  elevation  at  one  end» 
conjectured  to  be  the  tomb  of  the 
effeminate  montirch.  Ko  less  than 
niiie  several  palaces  or  edifices  of  pa- 
latial grandeur  formerly  crowned  the 
extended  platform  of  this  vast  mound. 
One  is  ascribed  to  Sardanapalus,  ano- 
ther to  Essarhaddon,  a  third  to  Sargon, 
and  so  on  :  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
it  may  be  so ;  but  for  the  reasons  stated 
above,  we  cannot  at  present  do  more 
than  admit  a  possibility.  Whoever 
were  their  builders, these  structures  were 
magnificent  enough  for  the  most  splen- 
did kings.  The  hall  of  the  edifice  as- 
cribed to  Essarhaddon  was  an  apart- 
ment 220  feet  Ion  ST.  and  100  broad. 
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The  principal  hall  of  our  "Darga- 
neum,"  or  Dublin  Industrial  Palace,  is 
400  feet  long,  and  100  broad.  If  the 
reader  will  imagine  that  apartment 
lined  with  sculptured  slabs  of  alabaster 
to  the  heightofVourteen  or  sixteen  feet, 
with  open  colonnades  above,  it  will  af- 
ford a  standard  by  which  the  dimensions 
and  appearance  of  the  Assyrian  hall  may 
be  estimated.  It  is  remarkable  that  in 
the  ground- plans  of  all  these  interiors 
rectangular  forms  exclusively  prevail 
We  nowhere  observe  circular  or  curved 
outlines,  except  in  the  solitary  instance 
of  a  species  of  buttress  tower,  project- 
ing from  one  side  of  the  supposed  tomb 
of  Sardanapalus.     Yet  it  was  not  for 
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^vant  of  acqiiaintanoe  with  the  arch 
that  the  A^yrian  biulden  rejected 
these  carves.  Under  this  mound  of 
Nimroud  we  find  arches  both  round 
and  pointed,  the  cloacte  of  the  city-like 
assemblage  of  dwellings  above.  One 
of  these  presents  the  section  of  a  per- 
fect Gothic  arch,  just  as  we  see  these 
80- called  Gothic  curves  in  the  gallery 
of  Tyrins,  and  in  some  of  the  emissarii 
of  Etruria.  The  Egyptians  also  had 
the  use  of  the  arch  when  they  pleased 
to  employ  it;  and  they  too  affected 
the  rectangular  arrangement  in  all  their 
interiors.  Notwithstanding  the  gran* 
deur  of  these  Assyrian  halls,  the  effect  of 
so  many  oblong  apartments  must  have 
been  somewhat  monotonous.  What- 
ever their  dimensions,  their  propor- 
tions are  almost  invariably  more  than 
three  times  as  long  as  broad.  The  ex- 
ternal  porches  and  esplanades  we  should 
suppose  to  have  been  by  much  the 
D\08t  attractive  portions  of  these 
palaces. 

The  desert,  even  at  a  great  distance 
from  these  city-sites,  and  bevond  the 
present  reach  of  any  irri^tion,  still 
blossoms  with  amazing  fertility  at  cer- 
tain periods  of  the  year.  Some  of  Mr, 
Layard's  most  agreeable  passages  are 
descriptions  of  scenes  of  this  kind. 
Take  the  following,  on  the  northern 
margin  of  the  plain  of  Mesopotamia : — 

"There  was  no  beaten  track,  and  the 
camels  wandered  along  as  they  liked,  crop- 
ping as  they  went  the  young  grass.  The 
horsemen  and  footmen,  too,  scattered  them- 
selves over  the  plain  in  search  of  game. 

The  feeling  of  liberty  and 
independence  which  these  boundless  meadows 
produced  was  too  complete  to  be  controlled 

by  any  fear  of  danger 

The  wilderness  appeared  still  more  beantiful 
than  it  had  done  the  day  before.  The  recent 
sto'rm  had  given  new  life  to  a  vegetation 
wliich,  concealed  beneath  a  crust  of  appa- 
rently unfruitful  earth,  only  waits  for  a  spring 
shower  to  burst,  as  if  by  enchantment,  through 
the  thirsty  soiL" 

And  again : — 

**  The  face  of  the  desert  to-day  was  as 
bamished  gold.  Its  last  change  was  to 
flowers  of  the  lightest  yellow  hue ;  and  the 
whole  plain  was  dressed  with  them.  Suttunt 
(a  Bedouin  sheikh)  rioted  in  the  luxuriant 
herbage  and  scented  air.  *  What  delight,' 
he  continually  exclaimed,  as  his  mare  wan- 
dered through  the  flowers,  *  has  God  given 
man  equal  tu  this  ?  What  do  the  dwellers  in 
cities  know  of  true  happiness  ?  They  have 
never  seen  grass  nor  flowers.'  ** 


It  will  probably  by  this  time  be  as 
refreshing  to  the  reader  as  it  was  to 
the  traveller  to  get  away  from  the 
dusty  brick  heaps  of  antiquity,  and 
breathe  the  free  air  of  the  country.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  the  Bedouin  re- 
mains addicted  to  a  wandering  lifCf 
when  his  wanderings  thus  lie  over  tracts 
of  tulips  and  marigolds.  This  burst  of 
vegetation,  however,  lasts  but  a  short 
while.  When  the  summer  heats  set 
in,  the  banks  of  rivers  and  shaded 
hollows  alone  yield  sustenance  for  the 
cattle  of  the  nomade  tribes.  And  at 
no  season,  as  we  understand  Mr.  Lay- 
ard's and  other  accounts,  do  the  imme- 
diate environs  of  the  waste  city-sites 
E resent  any  other  than  a  yellow  and 
arren  aspect. 

"  Shapeless  heaps  of  rubbish  cover,  for 
many  an  acre,  the  face  of  the  land.  The  lofty 
banks  of  ancient  canals  part  the  country, 
like  natural  ridges  of  hills.  Some  have  long 
been  choked  with  sand,  others  still  carry 
the  waters  of  the  river  to  distant  villages 
and  palm-groves.  On  all  sides,  fragments 
of  glass,  marble,  pottery,  and  inscribed  brick 
are  mingled  with  that  peculiar  nitrous  and 
blanched  soil,  which,  bred  from  the  remains 
of  ancient  habitations,  checks  or  destroys 
vegetation." 

There  has  been  too  much  life  there 
already,  as  in  some  other  parts  of  the 
world  which  also  will  pay  for  their 
monopoly  in  eventual  sterility.  The 
same  process  has  already  reached  from 
thehiUsof  Tivoli  to  the  Forum  of  Rome. 
But  to  return  to  the  desert,  whei'e 
there  is  no  fear  of  over-population  or 
resulting  miasma.  Hunting  is  prac- 
tised here  with  hawk  and  hound.  So 
swift  is  the  gazelle,  that  if  the  swifter 
falcon  did  not  strike  and  delay  it,  the 
greyhound  could  not  come  up  with  the 
game.  The  Bedouins  and  Kurds  pride 
themselves  on  the  training  of  their  fal- 
cons and  greyhounds  almost  as  mueh 
as  on  the  breed  of  their  mares. 

"  The  falcon,  when  loosed  from  its  tresses, 
flies  steadily  and  near  the  ground  towards 
the  retreating  gazelles,  and  marking  one, 
soon  separates  it  from  the  herd.  It  then 
darts  at  the  head  of  the  affrighted  animal, 
throws  it  to  the  ground,  or  only  checks  it 
in  its  rapid  course.  The  greyhound  rarely 
comes  up  before  the  hawks  have  once  or 
twice  repeated.  The  falconer  then  hastens 
to  secure  the  enemy.  Should  the  dog  not 
succeed  in  capturing  the  gazelle  after  it  has 
been  struck  for  the  third  or  fourth  time,  the 
hawk  will  generally  sulk,  and  refuse  the 
hunt  any  longer.    I  once  saw  a  very  power^ 
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All  fkloon,  belonging  to  Abde  Pasha,  hold  a 
gazelle  until  the  horaeman  sncceeded  in  spear*- 
ing  the  animal.  The  fleetness  of  the  gazelle 
IS  so  great,  that,  without  the  aid  of  the  hawk, 
Tery  few  dogs  can  overtake  it,  unless  the 
ground  be  heavy  after  rain. 
The  Arab  greyhound  is  small,  and,  unlike 
the  Persian,  luis  short  hair.  It  is  a  very 
fleet  and  beautiful  animal,  bearing  the  same 
relation  to  the  English  greyhound  as  the 
Arab  does  to  the  English  horse.  .  .  They 
are  much  prized;  and  among  some  tribes 
the  race  is  as  carefully  preserved  as  that  of 
their  mares.  .  .  They  are  very  tender; 
and  even  in  Assyria  require  clothing  during 
the  winter," 

In  the  hill  country,  to  the  north  of 
this  occasionally  delightful  plain,  dwell 
several  tribes  ot  the  Yczidis  or  Kurdish 
sectaries,  referred  to  in  Mr.  Layard's 
former  volume  as  Devil-worshippers. 
They  preserve  a  sacred  image  of  a  bird, 
vhich  was  at  first  thouo;ht  to  be  an 
object  of  idolatrous  worship,  but  now 
appears  to  be  regarded  rather  as  a 
palladium  and  battle-standard.  Their 
priesthood  is  hereditary.  They  prac- 
tise circumcision,  baptism,  and  fasting 
in  the  spring  of  the  year,  and  believe 
that  Christ  will  come  to  govern  the 
world,  but  that  afler  him  Sheikh  Medi 
will  appear.  The  tomb  of  the  Sheikh 
Adi  is  their  principal  temple,  where 
the^  celebrate  religious  dances,  led  by 
their  cawals  or  priests  playing  flutes 
and  tambourines.  Their  sacred  books 
consist  of  the  poems  of  Sheikh  Adi. 
Mr.  llormusd  Kassam  has  translated 
part  of  this  rhapsody  at  the  request  of 
Mr,  Layard.  They  appear  to  regard 
Sheikh  Adi  as  an  incarnation  of  the 
Deity. 

*'  Oh  men,  deny  me  not,  but  tubmit  t 

In  the  day  of  Judgment  you  will  be  luppy  in  meeting 

me. 
Who  dlei  In  my  lore  I  will  cMt  him 
In  the  midft  of  FRmdtM  by  my  will  and  pleaaure  i 
Bat  he  who  dies  unmindful  of  roe 
.  'Will  be  thrown  ia  torture  In  mitery  and  aillietloD. 
I  lay  I  am  the  only  one  and  the  Kziilted  i 
I  create  and  make  rich  thoec  whom  I  will. 
Praise  be  to  myielf,  and  all  things  are  by  my  will,** 

ftc,  &0. 

The  Yezldis  as  well  as  the  Nestorian 
Christians  of  Kurdistan  and  Armenia 
have  of  late  years  suffered  cruel  per. 
secutions  from  the  Turks.  Shortly 
before  Mr.  Layard *s  arrival  among 
them,  there  had  been  repeated  and 
dreadful  massacres  of  the  Nestorians, 
and  the  survivors  groaned  under  an 
intolerable  weight  of  taxation.  To  fill 
up  the  cup  of  their  troubles,  the  mis- 
sionaries of  America  were  creating 
theological  dissensions  within  their  di. 


minishcd  oommuDity.  The  bishop  of 
the  district  of  Jelu  could  ill  accommo- 
date himself  to  Mr.  Layard's  repiesea* 
tations  in  favour  of  the  strangers. 

*'A  yonng  man  of  lofty  statnre  and 
handsome  countenance,  dressed  in  the 
red -striped  loose  garments  of  the  Kordsi 
and  only  distinguished  by  a  turban  of 
bluck  silk,  came  out  to  meet  us.  A  lesa 
episcopal  figure  coald  scarcely  be  imagined ; 
hue  although  he  seemed  some  Kurdish 
hunter  or  warrior,  he  gave  us  his  benedic- 
tion as  he  drew  near.  We  seated  onrselvea 
together  beneath  the  shade  of  a  gigantic 
tree;  and  whilst  the  good  people  of  the 
village  were  preparing  a  simple  repast,  we 
discussed  the  afikirs  of  the  charch  and  ibe 
political  condition  of  the  tribe.  It -was 
difficult  to  determine  whom  the  poor 
bishop  feared  most,  the  Turks  or  the 
Ameiican  missionaries;  the  first  he  de- 
clared threatened  hh  temporal,  the  other 
his  spiritual  authority.  I  gave  him  the 
best  adv'ce  I  was  able  on  both  pubjecta^ 
and  urged  him  not  to  reject  tlie  offer  that 
bad  been  made  to  instruct  Ids  people,  but  to 
identify  himself  with  the  progress  on  which 
might  be  founded  the  only  reasonable  hope 
for  the  regeneration  of  his  creed  and  race. 
Unfortunately,  as  in  the  case  of  Mar 
Shamoum,  strange  influences  had  been  at 
work  to  prejudice  the  mind  of  the  bishop.** 

American  mispionair  establishments 
exist  throughout  the  Turkish  territory 
to  an  extent  that  probably  will  excite 
the  surprise  of  our  European  readers. 
It  is  scarcely  fifleen  years  since  the  first 
institution  for  Christian  instruction  on 
Protestant  principles  was  opened  by 
American  teachers  in  Constantinople^ 
and  already,  Mr.  Layard  assures  ua, 
the  mission  has  establishments  in 
Smyrna,  Brousa,  Trebisond,  Erseroom^ 
Diarbekir,  Mosul,  Aintab,  Aleppo,  and 
many  other  cities  in  Asia  Elinor,  be- 
sides native  agents  all  over  Turkey ; 
and  between  forty  and  fifly  schools 
have  been  opened  in  the  town  of 
Ooroomiyah  and  the  siurounding  vil- 
lages on  the  frontier  of  Persia.  Here, 
possibly,  are  the  beginnings  of  great 
events.  This  region  of  the  world  hasbad 
a  long  term  of  ignorance  and  inertness. 
It  once  contained  the  Garden  of  Eden» 
and  ailerwards  was  the  seat  of  one  of 
the  most  splendid  monarchies  on  earth. 
All  its  old  capabilities  lie  dormant  in 
the  soil,  if  we  except  the  spots  which 
have  been  withered  bv  the  blight  of 
over-population.  Is  the  hand  of  in- 
dustry again  to  lead  the  waters  of  fer- 
tility  over  the  plain  of  Chaldea  ?  Is  a 
new  life  once  more  to  descend  on 
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T?je6tern  Asia  from  the  slopes  of 
Ararat  ?  We  hardlpr  dare  frame  an 
aniwer  to  oar  questions.  To  specu- 
late on  the  future  of  the  new  world  is 
an  easy  task.  One  can  predict  with 
confidence  that  in  a  certain  number 
of  ^nerations  the  valley  of  the  Mis- 
ussippi,  of  the  Sacramento,  or  the 
Murombidgee,  will  be  filled  with  an 
English-speaking  population.  But 
when  any  spot  of  earth  has  once  borne 
its  full  crop  of  civilisation^  and  has 
been  cast  into  the  lazy  fallows  of  anti- 
quity,  history  affords  no  e:cample  of 
rejuvenescence.  Yet,  if  the  old  course 
of  historic  precedent  is  to  be  altered, 
and  the  dry  bones  of  Assyria  to  be  dad 
anew  with  national  vitality,  there  is 
but  one  agency  that  seems  capable  of 
effecting  so  great  a  change,  and  that 
agency  is  now  in  operation. 

In  connexion  with  these  specula- 
tions,  one  cannot  fail  to  revert  to  the 
question  of  opening  the  navigation  of 
the  Euphrates.  It  only  needs  the 
removal  of  some  trifling  shallows,  and 
the  reconstruction  of  the  embankments 
by  which  the  river  was  formerly  kept 
within  its  channel  in  the  marshy  district 
below  Hillah,  to  give  a  continuous  na- 
vigation for  large  river-steamers  from 
Balis,  within  one  hundred  and  thirty 
miles  of  the  Mediterranean,  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  Indian  Ocean.  The 
elaborate  river  survey  by  Colonel 
Chesncy  affords  all  the  data  for  esti. 
mating  the  cost  of  these  works.  Since 
the  appearance  of  his  work,  a  railway 
has  been  surveyed  between  Balis  and 
the  Mediterranean.  Every  acre  of 
land  along  the  river-banks  teems  with 
the  principles  of  fertility.  Nothing  is 
wanting  but  security  and  means  of  out- 
let. Wheat  in  an  abundance  that  impo- 
Terishes  Odessa  by  comparison ;  cotton 
to  an  amount  that  would  leave  negro 
slavery  as  unnecessary  in  commerce  as 
it  is  odious  in  morality;  tobacco,  of 
which  that  of  Latakia  is  a  sample ;  rice, 
maize,  and  the  finest  wools ; — ^these 
are  some  of  the  commodities  which 
such  an  undertaking  would  set  free  to 
seek  consumption  in  our  markets. 
We  do  not  dwell  on  the  project  for 
the  purposes  of  communication  with 
India,  although  it  would  shorten  the 


journey  thither  by  one-third,  and 
thence  by  perhaps  one-fifth  of  the  time 
at  present  so  occupied.  It  is  as  a 
permanent  centre  of  new  production 
that  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  pre- 
sents itself  to  the  attention  of  the  civil- 
ised world.  At  present  it  affords  little 
else  than  forage  for  the  horses  of  the 
wandering  Bedouins.  If  England  is 
to  sustain  the  Ottoman  Empire,  it 
were  better  we  should  draw  our  sup- 
plies of  food  from  an  ally  bound  by 
obligations  of  gratitude,  than  continue 
to  depend  for  them  on  a  power  covet- 
ous only  of  our  money  and  regardless 
of  our  friendship.  But  we  must  not 
desert  the  placid  fields  of  antiquarian 
speculation  for  the  arena  of  politics. 
Even  among  those  meads  of  asphodel 
in  which  we  have  been  straying,  we  must 
encounter  some  reproachful  glances. 
We  think  we  perceive  the  shade  of  the 
god  San  hulf-emerging  from  some 
hoary  classic  to  rebuke  our  scepticism, 
and  challenge  our  contrition  and  ap- 
plause. We  stand  like  Ulysses,  on  the 
borders  of  Hades,  afler  his  interview 
with  the  shade  of  Hercules : — 

*'  So  Mtjiog,  he  penetaatod  deep  again 
The  abode  of  Pluto ;  bat  I,  stUl  unnoved. 
There  atood  expecting,  curlout,  other  ihadee 
To  tee  of  herocf  in  old  timet  deceased  i 
And  now  more  ancient  worthies  itiU,  and  whom 
I  wiihcd  I  had  beheld,  Pirithoiif, 
And  Theseui — glorious  progenj  of  gods. 
But  nations  flrtt,  numberless,  of  the  dead« 
Came  shrieking  hideous  {  mo  pale  horror  selnd 
Lest  awful  Proserpine  should  thitlier  scad 
The  gorgon-head  from  Adas,  sight  abhorred  1** 

So,  lest  we  should  a^ain  become  in- 
volved in  Doctor  Hincks's  monograms 
— for,  if  these  discoveries  have  anything 
in  them,  it  is  to  him  that  the  glory 
ought  properly  to  belong  —  we  shall 
leave  Mr.  Layard  to  enjoy  his  well- 
merited  renown,  as  an  excavator  and 
traveller,  reserving  only  the  liberty  of 
doubt  when  credit  is  claimed  for  great 
scholastic  achievements,  and  a  clever 
collector  of  material  for  philological 
speculation  is  put  forward  by  the  Times 
aa  having  **  enabled  us  to  read  with  our 
own  eyes,asif  it  wereour  mother,  tongue, 
the  language  suspended  on  the  lips  of 
men  for  ages,  though  written  to  record 
events  in  which  the  prophets  of  Almighty 
God  took  a  living  interest. "  We  are  not 
so  imaginative  at  this  side  of  the  Channel* 
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Few  things  could  argae  more  power, 
fully  for  the  free  and  popular  nature 
of  our  institutions  than  the  fact,  that 
Earl  Grey  has  thought  it  expedient  to 
publish  a  detailed  exposition  and  de- 
fence of  his  colonial  administration. 
He,  the  powerful  minister  of  a  great 
kingdom,  has  not  thought  it  sufficient 
that  he  has  received  the  approval  of  his 
sovereign,  as  conveyed  through  his 
official  superior,  nor  that  the  two 
houses  of  parliament,  if  not  altogether 
approving,  have  forborne  to  censure 
his  conduct,  but  swayed,  unconsciously 
it  may  be,  by  the  might  of  public  opi- 
nion, has  thought  it  incumbent  upon 
him,  for  his  own  honour  and  credit,  to 
step  forward  and  say  what  he  can  in 
his  defence,  and  show  why  the  sentence 
of  condemnation  which  has  often  been 
passed  upon  him  should  not  be  ratified. 
We  rejoice  that  this  is  so ;  we  rejoice 
for  the  sake  of  the  people  of  this  realm, 
that,  while  most  of  the  rest  of  Europe 
seems  to  be  sinking  for  a  time  under 
the  armed  hand  of  irresponsible  power, 
and  crouching  silently  under  the  stern 
command  of  arbitrary  rule,  unable  to 
resist  the  one  and  afraid  to  question 
the  other,  we  at  least  should  be  still 
breathing  the  free  air,  still  preserving 
the  erect  front  and  independent  bear- 
ing of  conscious  liberty ;  not  only  bold 
enough  to  question  our  rulers  of  their 
ways,  but  powerful  enough,  without  a 
menace  or  a  movement  of  hostility,  to 
make  them  give  an  account  of  their 
ministry.  We  rejoice,  moreover,  for 
the  sake  of  Earl  Grey  and  our  other 
rulers  themselves,  that  they  have  both 
the  wisdom  to  perceive  and  the  man. 
liness  to  act  upon  these  principles  of 
freedom,  to  acknowledge  themselves 
our  ministers  instead  of  claiming  to  be 
our  masters,  and  to  look  upon  it  as 
the  highest  boast  of  a  British  subject, 
that  he  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
the  servants  of  the  public. 

We  may,  we  think,  undoubtedly  con- 
gratulate our  readers  on  the  appear, 
ance  of  Earl  Grey's  book.  If  there 
has  been  one  question  more  than  an- 
other  which  has  perplexed  the  British 
public — puzzling  alike  parliament  and 
people,  alternately  exciting  them  with 


hopes  of  clear  information,  and  wor. 
rying  them  with  contradictory  state- 
ments and  bewildering  details — that 
question  has  been  the  colonial  policy 
and  administration  of  the  British  Em. 
pire.  Now,  at  length,  we  said  to  our- 
selves, when  we  saw  the  announcement 
of  Earl  Grey's  book,  will  the  riddle  bo 
solved ;  now,  at  length,  shall  we  be 
entrusted  with  the  key  of  the  mys- 
terious chamber ;  now,  at  length,  shall 
we  get  at  the  hidden  reasons,  the  deep- 
laid,  long  considered  policy,  the  pro- 
found secrets  of  statesmanship,  which 
shall  put  to  shame  all  cavillers,  shall 
reconcile  all  apparent  contradictions^ 
shall  explain  all  the  seeming  blundeni 
and  mistakes,  and  make  apparent  the 
wisdom  and  the  beneficence  of  the  Co- 
lonial Office.  Now,  we  expected,  at 
length,  to  be  instructed  in  the  guiding 
policy  which  governed  forty-three  Bri- 
tish possessions  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  cared  for  the  happiness  of 
6,700,000  British  subjects. 

We  must  confess  to  having  alwayi 
had  a  sort  of  confiding  respect,  not  to 
say  a  blind  reverence,  for  tne  Colonial 
Office.  The  very  multiplicity  of  its 
duties,  the  vastness  and  complexity  of 
the  present  and  future  interests  con- 
cerned in  it,  gave  to  the  men  who  even 
thought  themselves  capable  of  manag- 
ing them,  a  large  superiority  in  car 
eyes,  as  beings  of  a  higher  onler  than 
we  could  ever  hope  to  aspire  to. 

Let  us  just  pause  here  for  a  moment 
and  consider  what  the  Colonial  Office 
has  to  do;  what  those  islands,  coun- 
tries, continents  are,  that  are  com- 
mitted to  its  charge;  over  how  vast 
and  how  various  a  portion  of  the  earth's 
surface  its  supervision  has  to  extend ; 
its  behests  and  commands  to  be  more 
or  less  absolutely  obeyed. 

The  posts,  settlements,  states,  pro- 
vinces, and  nations  under  the  rule  and 
governance  of  the  Colonial  Office,  are 
the  following : — 

In  Europe — Gibraltar,  Malta,  the 
Ionian  Islands,  Heligoland. 

In  North  America — Canada,  Nora 
Scotia  and  Cape  Breton,  New  Bruns- 
wick.  Prince  Edward's  Island,  New- 
foundland, Vancouver's  Island. 


*  "  The  Colonial  PoUcy  of  Lord  John  Basaell*8  Admiaisttation."    By  Earl  Grey. 
London:  Bentley.    1868. 
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In  the  West  Indies — Jamaica,  Bar- 
badoeB>  Trinidad^  and  twelve  other 
iftlandfj,  or  groaps  of  islands,  with 
Honduras,  and  British  Guiana  on  the 
mainland. 

In  the  South  Atlantic — St.  Helena, 
Ascension  and  the  Falkland  Islands. 

In  Africa — The  Gambia,  Sierra 
Leone,  The  Gold  Coast,  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Mauritius. 

In  Asia — Ceylon,  Hong  Kong,  La- 
buan. 

In  Australasia — New  South  Wales, 
Victoria^South  Australia,  Western  Aus- 
tralia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand.* 

Now,  any  one  even  casting  his  eye 
over  this  enumeration,  will  perceive  at 
once  that  we  have  here  assembled  a 
number  of  possessions  of  very  various 
characters,  and  that  although  all  may 
be  equally  under  the  Colonial  Office, 
they  are  not  all  equally  entitled  to  be 
called  colonies,  in  the  same  sense  of 
the  word. 

Midta  and  Gibraltar,  for  instance, 
are  naere  fortresses,  useful  only  in  a 
military  point  of  view.  The  Ionian 
Islands  are  a  distinct  state,  under 
British  protection  only. 

Our  extra  European  colonial  pos* 
sessions,  again,  might  be  roughly  di- 
vided into  tropical  and  extra-tropical ; 
those,  namely,  in  which  the  European 
or  British  population  could  only  be 
comparatively  few,  the  mass  of  the 
labouring  population  being  dark-co- 
loured and  adapted  to  the  climate, 
and  those  in  which  the  entire  mass  of 
the  population  might  be  people  of  our 
own  race,  living  and  working,  ceteris 
paribus,  much  as  we  do  in  Britain. 
The  term  "  colony,"  as  applied  to  our 
tropical  possessions  thus  peopled,  must 
have  a  different  value  and  signification 
from  what  it  has  when  applied  to  lands 
altogether  inhabited  by  parts  of  our 
own  population  that  form  the  people  of 
those  lands. 

Again,  of  the  tropical  possessions, 
Ceylon  is  a  conquered  kingdom,  well- 
peopled  with  one  race,  that  had  hitherto 
been  more  or  less  their  own  masters, 
while  the  West  Indies  contain  no 
aboriginal  population,  and  the  black 
peo|)le  had  been  our  own  slaves. 
Similarly  of  the  extra-tropical  pos- 
sessions, some  were  not  originally 
colonised  by  ourselves,  but  are  the 
conquered  colonies  of  other  people. 


the  mass  of  the  population  consisting 
of  those  people,  as  Lower  Canada  of 
the  French,  and  South  Africa  of  the 
Dutch.  Some,  again,  were  convict 
colonies,  and  others  never  have  been 
so. 

Our  Colonial  Government,  then,  as 
at  present  constituted,  has  to  consider 
and  combine,  and  to  keep,  if  possible, 
in  harmonious  action,  both  among 
themselves  and  with  this  country, 
many  varieties  of  races  and  classes  of 
men,  scattered  through  verv  many  and 
various  lands  widely  disseminated  over 
the  earth,  many  of  which  communities 
have  come  into  existence,  or  been 
brought  under  its  rule,  from  various 
and  opposite  causes.  The  man  who 
undertakes  to  preside  over  such  a 
government  as  this,  must  needs  have 
a  large  and  precise  knowledge  of  phy- 
sical and  political  geography,  of  histoiy 
and  ethnology,  and  of  the  manners, 
habits,  customs,  and  modes  of  thought 
of  the  difierent  races  of  men ;  must  be 
a  man  not  only  of  assiduous  business 
habits,  patient  and  laborious,  but 
should  have  a  clear  intelligence  to  un- 
derstand and  methodise  the  details  of 
his  office,  and  a  profound  discernment 
and  absolute  grasp  of  mind,  to  enable 
him  to  see  and  seize  hold  of  the  guid- 
ing thread  of  good  policy,  which  shall 
direct  his  steps  securely  through  the 
bewildering  maze  he  has  ventured  on. 

Let  us  compare  small  things  with 
great.  How  many  men  are  capable 
of  managing  two  or  tiiree  different 
kinds  of  business,  in  twenty  or  thirty 
di^rent  towns  and  countries,  and  of 
keeping  them  all  going  on,  so  that 
they  shall  be  profitable  to  themselves 
and  beneficial  to  every  one  they  deal 
with? 

Having  occasionally  thought  a  littld 
upon  these  matters,  and  puzzled  our- 
selves not  a  little  to  try  and  make  out 
how  it  was  all  managed,  we,  as  w« 
said  before,  hailed  with  delight  the 
announcement  of  Lord  Grey's  book» 
*•  On  the  Colonial  Policy  of  iJord  John 
Russell's  Administration,"  as  the  very 
thing  of  all  others  we  should  like  to 
see. 

Oh,  reader!  we  groan  under  our 
disappointment ;  the  bubble  is  burst, 
and  we  are  for  ever  disenchanted.  The 
Colonial  Office  has  no  policy.  Peo- 
ple have  said  that  before,  and  we  would 


*  In  addition  to  these,  we  have  all  India,  from  the  Panjaub  to  Singapore,  under  the 
present  rule  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  all  that  part  of  North  America  between 
Labrador  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  under  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 
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not  believe  itj  and  now  we  find  it  is 
only  too  true.  The  Colonial  Office 
18  even  as  the  scoffers  spoke  of  it:  it 
does  a  little  bit  of  managing  here,  and 
a  little  bit  of  tinkering  there ;  tries  on 
one  thing  with  one  colony  and  another 
thing  with  another — always  interfering, 
and  never  doing  anything  thoroughly ; 
but  as  for  any  great  guiding  rule  of 
policy  in  the  abstract,  it  really  does 
not  seem  ever  to  have  entertiuned  the 
notion  that  such  a  thing  was  at  all  ne- 
cessary or  desirable. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  there  never 
was  a  Colonial  Secretary  yet  who 
would  not  have  smiled  superciliously 
at  the  bare  mention  of  such  a  thing, 
and  have  set  us  down  as  theorists,  and 
dreamerSf  and  speculators,  unworthy 
of  the  notice  of  men  of  business. 
The  revelation  of  this  fact,  that  the 
Colonial  Office  of  the  British  Em- 
pire  is  destitute  of  any  great  consti^ 
tutional  principle,  or  guiding  tlieory 
of  action,  we  look  upon  as  one  of 
the  valuable  results  of  the  publi- 
cation of  Earl  Grey's  book.  The  pre- 
liminary  to  having  our  wants  sup^ 
plied  is  the  having  them  clearly  ascer. 
tained. 

When  Halley,  the  great  astronomer, 
went  his  famous  voya^,  in  which  he 
made  the  first  magnetic  charts  of  the 
world,  and  systematised  the  variation 
of  the  magnetic  needle,  his  boatswain 
and  other  officers  looked  on  him  as  a 
dreamer^  and  would  not  obey  his 
orders.  Poor  man  1  he  did  not  know 
the  name  of  a  haulyard  or  a  brace — 
how  could  he  know  which  way  to 
steer? 

We  do  not  profess  to  be  a  political 
Halley,  but  we  do  think  that  there  is 
great  need  of  one,  and  that  without 
some  great  guiding  theory,  by  whom- 
soever discovered,  which  shall  enable 
the  captain  of  the  vessel  to  steer  a 
true  course,  in  spite  of  all  local  varia- 
tions and  occasional  disturbances,  the 
ship  will  only  escape  being  wrecked  by 
accident  or  good  fortune,  not  by  good 
management.  ^ 

Dr.  Lang,  in  a  volume  we  not  long 
ago  noticed,*  endeavours  to  systema- 
tise our  colonial  possessions  to  some 
extent,  and  daima  as  colonies  proper, 
only  those  of  North  America,  Aus- 
tralia, and  New  Zealand,  making  it 
essential  to  the  idea  of  a  colony  that  it 
should  be  "  a  body  of  people  who  have 
gone  forth  from  the  parent  state,  and 


formed  a  pemument  settlement  in  some 
remote  territory.*'  He  also  propounds 
the  theory,  that  all  colonies  should  be 
absolutely  free  and  independent  from 
the  very  m^t,  looking  to  themselves 
alone  for  their  own  governance,  and 
for  their  own  defence.  Whatever  may 
be  thought  of  the  justness,  value,  or 
propriety  of  this  theory,  here  is  a 
clear,  guiding  principle,  plainly  laid 
down  and  clearly  intelligible;  action 
upon  it,  whether  successful  or  not, 
may  at  any  rate  be  consistent. 

We  do  not,  however,  agree  with  Dr. 
Lang  in  his  limitation  of  the  idea  of  a 
colony,  because  we  do  not  see  why  the 
inhabitants  of  a  colony  should  all  be 
necessarily  from  one  parent  state,  or 
even  of  one  great  race  of  people ; 
neither  do  we  see  why  a  colony  founded 
by  one  race  of  men  ceases  to  be  a 
colony  because  it  is  conquered  by 
another  race.  We  do  not  see,  there, 
fore,  why  Lower  Canada,  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  the  Mauritius,  should 
not  be  considered  and  treated  as 
British  colonies,  especiallv  provided 
that  either  now  or  at  any  future  time 
they  should  desire  it;  neither  do  we 
see  why  the  West  Indian  Islands  are 
not  colonies  (though  of  a  particular 
order,  and  requiring  a  peculiar  policy), 
because  a  great  part  of  their  popula> 
tion  came  originally  from  Africa. 

Now  let  us  examine  Lord  Grey's 
book,  and  see  how  far  we  can  gather, 
from  anything  there  given,  a  theory 
as  to  what  a  colony  ought  to  be,  or  a 
principle  as  to  the  way  it  should  be 
governed.  The  only  part  of  the  two 
volumes  in  which  anything  of  the  kind 
is  even  hinted  at  is  the  mrst  chapter, 
headed,  <<  Colonial  Policy — Prelimi- 
nary Remarks."  Lord  Grey  here 
says:*— 

*t  I  consider,  then,  that  the  British  Colo- 
nial Empire  ought  to  be  maiDtained — ^princi- 
pally, because  I  do  not  consider  that  the 
nation  would  be  justified  in  throwing  oiT  the 
reepoDsibilily  it  has  incurred  by  the  acqnisi^ 
tion  of  this  dominion,  and  because  I  believe 
that  much  of  the  power  and  lofiuenoe  of  this 
country  depends  on  its  having  large  colonial 
possessions  in  different  parts  of  the  world.* 

To  this  passage  it  may  be  replied, 
that  our  "  not  being  justified  in 
throwing  off  the  responsibility  in- 
curred,"  does  not  touch  the  root  of  the 
matter  at  all;  the  very  question  is» 
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why  was  the  responsihility  incurred? 
WAS  it  a  good  thing  for  us  and  for  the 
colonies  that  this  responsibility  was 
incuired  ?-.are  we  justified  for  the  fu. 
tore  in  taking  upon  us  farther  respon- 
sibilities  of  the  same  kind?  Liord 
Grey  speaks  of  the  *^  responsihiliiy,**  as 
if  it  had  been  imposed  on  us  by  some- 
body else^  and  was  not  as  clearly  the 
result  of  our  own  act  as  other  <*  little 
responsibilities*'  which  occur  to  most  of 
us  in  the  course  of  our  lives. 

Secondly,  as  to  the  *'  power  and  in. 
fluence  of  this  country."  So  far  from 
their  being  necessarily  increased  by  our 
taking  on  us  the  responsibility  of  the 
government  of  the  colonies,  they  seem 
to  us  to  be  very  possibly  in  many  cases 
diminished.  Our  power,  and  influence, 
and  consideration  in  the  world  are, 
doubtless,  largely  increased  by  our  be- 
coming a  great  mother  of  nations,  and 
peopling  vast  and  remote  districts  with 
people  of  our  race,  speaking  our 
language,  breathing  our  thoughts, 
animated  with  our  noble  spirit  of  free- 
dom and  independence,  and  united  to 
us  alike  by  interest,  by  sentiment,  and 
by  blood;  but  they  are  not  by  any 
means  increased,  but  the  contrary,  by 
this  great  and  natural  extension  of  our- 
selves being  hampered  and  confined  by 
the  pettifogging  interference  of  the 
Colonial  Office.  Were  our  power  and 
influence  increased  by  Canada  being 
compelled  actually  to  rebel  before  she 
could  get  audience  for  her  grievances 
at  this  office,  and  redress  for  her  wrongs 
from  the  Imperial  Government?  Are 
our  power  and  influence  increased  by 
the  Kaffir  wars  at  the  Cape,  which  were 
incurred  solely  by  the  Colonial  Office 
and  its  subordinates  in  the  colony ;  or 
by  the  whole  of  the  colonists  of  the  Cape 
uniting  to  ofler  passive  resistance,  and 
triumphing  before  the  whole  world  in 
that  resistance,  to  the  introduction  of 
convicts  among  them,  attempted  by 
this  same  Colonial  Office  under  this 
very  Earl  Grey? 

Granting  even  that  it  may  be  ad- 
vantageous to  this  country  to  maintain 
her  colonial  empire,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  the  best  and  most  efficient 
means  of  doing  that  is  by  keeping  our 
present  Colonial  Office.  So  far  from 
being  consentaneous  or  auxiliar^r,  it 
may  DC  doubted  whether  the  two  things 
are  not  ultimately  antagonistic 

Earl  Grey  indeed  auerwards  says, 
*•  I  should  regard  it  as  a  very  unworthy 
mode  of  considering  this  subject,  if  it 
were  to  be  looked  at  with  a  view  only 


to  the  interests  of  this  country,"  and 
goes  on  to  consider  the  advantage  to 
the  colonies  themselves  in  maintaining 
our  colonial  empire.  In  doing  this, 
however,  he  immediately  in  his  own 
mind  substitutes  "  office"  for  "empire," 
and  even  then  he  makes  but  a  very 
miserable  show  when  he  comes  to 
enumerate  the  advantages  of  retaining, 
or  rather  the  evils  that  would  follow  the 
abandonment  of  the  present  office  rule. 
He  says  that  a  war  of  colour  would 
break  out  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in 
Ceylon,  that  a  similar  war  would  arise 
in  New  Zealand,  and  the  slave  trade 
would  revive  again  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  and  that  the  Australian  colonies 
would  fall  to  loggerheads  among  them- 
selves. To  our  common  sense  under- 
standing it  really  does  not  appear 
why  these  evils  should  spring  up,  or  at 
all  events  why  they  should  not  be  pro- 
vided for  and  warded  off,  even  if  we 
ceased  for  a  while  to  send  out  relays 
of  lords  and  gentlemen  to  foster  our 
colonial  fellow-subjects  under  their 
gracious  protection,  and  hit  upon  some 
more  business-like  arrangement  than 
trying  to  transact  a  large  part  of  the 
aftkirs  of  all  sorts  of  people  scattered 
all  over  the  world  by  means  of  a  set  of 
clerks  in  Downing-street. 

It  is  not  till  we  look  back  upon 
history',  and  endeavour  to  trace  the 
career  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  that  we 
become  aware  how  far  they  have  always 
been  a  colonising  people.  Their  very 
appearance  in  the  British  Islands  was 
as  a  colony,  much  as  we  have  ourselves 
colonised  New  Zealand  at  the  present 
day.  They  gradually  settled  in,  con- 
quered, and  occupied  all  the  fertile 
plains  of  England  and  the  lowlands  of 
Scotland,  amalgamating  to  a  certain 
small  extent  with  the  previous  Celtic 
population,  but  driving  them  for  the 
most  part  to  the  high  and  barren 
regions  of  Cornwall,  Wales,  Cumber- 
land, and  the  north  of  Scotland. 

The  one  great  characteristic  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  is  their  capacity  for 
self-government,  and  their  determina- 
tion to  exercise  it.  Even  in  the  rudest 
times  we  discern  that  all  their  rulers 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  were 
more  or  less  strictly  elected  by  them- 
selves. Everjr  freeman  had  an  equal 
voice  in  choosing  from  among  his  own 
bod^  those  who  should  conduct  his 
afiairs.  Every  tything,  or  group  of 
ten  houses,  chose  its  tything  man ; 
every  borough  its  head-borou^,  every 
hundred  (or  subdivision  of  a  county) 
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which  divided  them,  and  knowing  that, 
in  addition  to  the  lineaments  of  these 
creatures,  and  of  the  eagle,  they  had 
also  those  of  the  ox  or  bull,  we  may 
infer  that,  as  their  faces  were  human  or 
leonine,  and  their  wings  aquiline,  their 
bodies  must  have  been  bovine,  like  the 
images    which    supported    the    great 
brazen  caldron  or  sea  in  the  temple- 
yard.     It  seems  necessary,  thei'efore, 
that  we  should  distinguish  those  com po- 
site  bovine  forms  from  the  calf  or  bull, 
the  obje<;t  of  idohitry,  which  latter  we 
cannot  suppose  to  have  been  admitted 
within  the  temple  in  any  form.     And 
now  arises  this  singular  consideration, 
respecting  these  Babylonian  and  Kine- 
vite  composite  images,  that  they  no- 
where appear  to  be  the  objects  of  wor- 
ship.    We  see  priests  in  the  act  of  sa« 
crifice  offering  some  object  taken  from 
a  sacred  receptacle  to  the  emblematic 
tree,  and  kings  and  priests  in  adoration 
before  the  flame  rising  from  an  altar ; 
but  although  these  winged  Minotaurs 
stand  by,  they  never  appear  to  partake 
of  any  act  of  adoration  performed  in 
their  presence.  They  stand  everywhere 
as    guardians  of   portals;    fulfilling, 
though  on  a  grander  scale,  the  same 
office  as  the  composite  figures  which 
flank  the  entrances  to  the  cathedral 
churches    of  Verona,    Ferrara,    and 
other  episcopal  sees  in  northern  and 
central  Italy  —  cherubic    figures,  in 
short,  filling  the  office  assigned  to  these 
beings,  of  whatever  form  they  may  have 
been,  assigned  as  keepers  of  the  ^ates 
of  Paradise  in  antediluvian  tradition. 

If  they  had  differed  in  any  remark- 
able respect  from  the  cherubim  of  So- 
lomon,  it  is  most  probable  that  Ezekiel 
would  have  guaraed  against  a  confu- 
sion of  the  two  species  of  figures  in  his 
vision  of  the  restored  temple.  Yet  with 
the  single  exception  that  a  palm-tree, 
instead  of  a  figure  of  the  Assyrian  Her- 
cules, is  made  to  divide  the  cherubim 
of  the  vision,  one  might  think  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  decorations  of  the  temple 
walls,  carried  up  all  round  to  the  level 
of  the  door,  tops,  was  directly  taken  from 
one  of  these  Kinevite  or  Babylonian 
interiors. 

We  have  been  surprised  that  more 
use  has  not  been  made  of  this  de- 
scription of  what  plainly  was  a  cog- 
nate building,  by  the  restorers  of  the 
Assyrian  ruins.  The  porches,  courts, 
cloisters,  galleries,  and  chambers  in 
the  thickness  of  the  wall,  described 


with  so  much  minuteness  byEzekie]«* 
wonid  furnish,  we  should  suppose,  a 
more  accurate  pattern  for  their  recon- 
struction, than  any  representations  of 
mere  places  of  strength  found  among 
the  military  memorials  sculptured  on 
the  walls. 

The  use  of  these  compound  figures 
before  the  Assyrian  portals  throws 
some  light  on  the  meaning  of  the 
sphinx  at  the  doorways  of  Egyptian 
palaces  and  temples.  The  compound 
creature  varied  with  the  varying  my- 
thology of  the  countries ;  but  its  office 
and  its  traditionary  origin  were  pro- 
bably the  same.  We  may  also,  on  these 
considerations,  understand  how  the  en- 
trance  court-yards  of  middle-age  Chris- 
tian churches  (such  as  those  at  either 
end  of  the  great  church  of  St.  Gall) 
came  to  be  called  Pardises.  But  to 
proceed  with  some  further  particulars 
respectingthe  structure  of  these  mighty 
mounds. 

Nimroud  has  been  mentioned  as 
the  ruin  ascribed  to  Sardanapalus.  It 
is  distinguished  from  the  other  mounds 
by  a  pyramidal  elevation  at  one  end» 
conjectured  to  be  the  tomb  of  the 
effeminate  montirch.  No  less  than 
niiie  several  palaces  or  edifices  of  pa- 
latial grandeur  formerly  crowned  the 
extended  platform  of  this  vast  monnd. 
One  is  ascribed  to  Sardanapalus,  ano- 
ther to  Essariiaddon,  a  third  to  Sargon, 
and  so  on  :  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
it  may  be  so ;  but  for  the  reasons  stated 
above,  we  cannot  at  present  do  more 
than  admit  a  possibility.  Whoever 
were  their  builders, these  structures  were 
magnificent  enough  for  the  most  splen- 
did  kings.  The  hall  of  the  edifice  as- 
cribed to  Essarhaddon  was  an  apart- 
ment 220  feet  long,  and  100  broad. 
The  principal  hall  of  our  '•  Darga- 
neum/'  or  Dublin  Industrial  Palace,  is 
400  feet  long,  and  100  broad.  If  the 
reader  will  imagine  that  apartment 
lined  with  sculptured  slabs  of  alabaster 
to  the  height  of  fourteen  or  sixteen  feet, 
with  open  colonnades  above,  it  will  af- 
ford a  standard  by  which  the  dimensions 
and  appearance  of  the  Assyrian  hall  may 
be  estimated.  It  is  remarkable  that  in 
the  ground- plans  of  all  these  interiors 
rectangular  forms  exclusively  prevaiL 
We  nowhere  observe  circular  or  curved 
outlines,  except  in  the  solitary  instance 
of  a  species  of  buttress  tower,  project- 
ing from  one  side  of  the  supposed  tomb 
of  Sardanapalus.    Yet  it  was  not  for 
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ivaQt  of  acqoaintanoe  with  the  arch 
that  the  Assyrian  builders  rejected 
these  carves.  Under  this  mound  of 
Nimroud  we  find  arches  both  round 
and  pointed,  the  cloacie  of  the  city-like 
assemblage  of  dwellings  above.  One 
of  these  presents  the  section  of  a  per. 
feet  Gothic  arch,  just  as  we  see  these 
so-called  Grothic  curves  in  the  gallery 
of  Tyrins,  and  in  some  of  the  emissarii 
of  Etruria.  The  Egyptians  also  had 
the  use  of  the  arch  when  they  pleased 
to  employ  it;  and  they  too  affected 
the  rectangular  arrangement  in  all  their 
interiors.  Notwithstanding  the  gran, 
deur  of  these  Assyrian  halls,  the  effect  of 
so  many  oblong  apartments  must  have 
been  somewhat  monotonous.  What- 
ever their  dimensions,  their  propor- 
tions are  almost  invariably  more  than 
three  times  as  long  as  broad.  The  ex. 
ternal  porches  and  esplanades  we  should 
suppose  to  have  been  by  much  the 
most  attractive  portions  of  these 
palaces. 

The  desert,  even  at  a  great  distance 
from  these  city -sites,  and  beyond  the 
present  reach  of  any  irrigation,  still 
blossoms  with  amazing  fertility  at  cer- 
tain periods  of  the  year.  Some  of  Mr, 
Layard's  most  agreeable  passages  are 
descriptions  of  scenes  of  this  kind. 
Take  the  following,  on  the  northern 
margin  of  the  pkin  of  Mesopotamia  :^ 

**  There  was  no  beaten  track,  and  the 
camels  wandered  along  as  they  liked,  crop, 
ping  as  they  went  the  young  grass.  The 
horsemen  and  footmen,  too,  scattered  them- 
selves over  the  plain  in  search  of  game. 
.         .  •         The  feeling  of  liberty  and 

independence  which  these  boundless  meadows 
produced  was  too  complete  to  be  controlled 

by  any  fear  of  danger 

The  wilderness  appeared  still  more  beautiful 
than  it  had  done  the  day  before.  The  recent 
storm  had  given  new  life  to  a  vegetation 
which,  concealed  beneath  a  crust  of  appa- 
rently  unfruitful  earth,  only  waits  for  a  spring 
shower  to  burst,  as  if  by  enchantment,  through 
the  thirsty  soil." 

And  again:— 

*'  The  face  of  the  desert  to-day  was  as 
bnraished  gold.  Its  last  change  was  to 
flowers  of  the  lightest  yellow  hue ;  and  the 
whole  plain  was  dresfsed  with  them.  Sattum 
(a  Bedouin  sheikh)  rioted  in  the  luxuriant 
herbage  and  scented  air.  *  Wlut  delight,* 
he  continually  exclaimed,  as  his  mare  wan. 
dered  through  the  flowers,  *■  has  God  given 
man  equal  to  thi^  ?  What  do  the  dwellers  in 
cities  know  df  true  happiness  ?  They  have 
never  seen  grass  nor  flowers.*  ** 


It  will  probably  by  this  time  be  as 
refreshing  to  the  reader  as  it  was  to 
the  traveller  to  get  away  from  the 
dusty  brick  heaps  of  antiquity,  and 
breathe  the  free  air  of  the  country.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  the  Bedouin  re. 
mains  addicted  to  a  wandering  life» 
when  bis  wanderings  thus  lie  over  tracts 
of  tulips  and  marigolds.  I'his  burst  of 
vegetation,  however,  lasts  but  a  short 
while.  When  the  summer  heats  set 
in,  the  banks  of  rivers  and  shaded 
hollows  alone  yield  sustenance  for  the 
cattle  of  the  nomade  tribes.  And  at 
no  season,  as  we  understand  Mr.  Lay- 
ard*s  and  other  accounts,  do  the  imme- 
diate environs  of  the  waste  city-sites 
E resent  any  other  than  a  yellow  and 
arren  aspect. 

"Shapeless  heaps  of  rubbish  cover,  for 
many  an  acre,  the  face  of  the  land.  The  lofty 
banks  of  ancient  canals  part  the  country, 
like  natural  ridges  of  hills.  Some  have  long 
been  choked  with  sand,  others  still  carry 
the  waters  of  the  river  to  distant  villages 
and  palm-groves.  On  all  sides,  fragments 
of  glass,  marble,  pottery,  and  inscribed  brick 
are  mingled  with  that  peculiar  nitrous  and 
blanched  soil,  which,  bred  from  the  remains 
of  ancient  habitations,  checks  or  destroys 
vegetation.** 

There  has  been  too  much  life  there 
already,  as  in  some  other  parts  of  the 
world  which  also  will  pav  for  their 
monopoly  in  eventual  sterility.  The 
same  process  has  already  reached  from 
the  hills  of  Tivoli  to  the  Forum  of  Rome. 
But  to  return  to  the  desert,  where 
there  is  no  fear  of  over-population  or 
resulting  miasma.  Hunting  is  prac- 
tised here  with  hawk  and  hound.  So 
swift  is  the  gazelle,  that  if  the  swifter 
falcon  did  not  strike  and  delay  it,  the 
greyhound  could  not  come  up  with  the 
game.  The  Bedouins  and  Kurds  pride 
themselves  on  the  training  of  their  fal- 
cons and  greyhounds  almost  as  much 
as  on  the  breed  of  their  mares. 

*'  The  falcon,  when  loosed  from  its  tresses, 
flies  steadily  and  near  the  ground  towards 
the  retreating  gazelles,  and  marking  one, 
soon  separates  it  from  the  herd.  It  then 
darts  at  the  head  of  the  afinghted  animal, 
throws  it  to  the  ground,  or  only  checks  it 
iu  its  rapid  course.  The  greyhound  rarely 
comes  up  before  the  hawks  have  once  or 
twice  repeated.  The  falconer  then  hastens 
to  secure  the  enemy.  Should  the  dog  not 
succeed  in  capturing  the  gazelle  after  it  has 
been  struck  fur  the  third  or  fourth  time,  the 
hawk  will  generally  sulk,  and  refuse  the 
hunt  any  longer.    I  once  saw  a  very  power^ 
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try."  Every  one  familiar  with  colonial 
life  laughed  at  this  scheme.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  convey  to  any  one  who  has 
not  lived  in  the  colonies  the  utter  ab- 
surdity of  the  ideas  thus  propounded — 
the  absolute  impossibility  of  their  ever 
being  reduced  to  practice.  Some  of 
the  absurdity  may,  perhaps,  be  per- 
ceived, if  we  just  compai'e  the  value  of 
land  in  the  British  Islands  and  the  pro- 
posed settlement.  In  the  one  case  £50 
per  acre  is  a  low  estimate  —  in  the 
other,  5*.  is,  perhaps,  a  high  one.  In  the 
first  case,  the  possessor  of  *a  thousand 
acres  may  expect  £1,000  per  annum 
in  the  shape  of  rent — in  the  other  case, 
if  he  get  a  similar  per  centage,  it  will 
amount  to  little  more  than  a  thousand 
pence,  say,  £5  per  annum,  at  the  out- 
side. In  a  new  settlement  the  value 
of  the  land  is  a  trifle  compared  with 
the  value  of  labour.  The  **  bold  pea- 
santry," accordingly,  would  very  soon 
work  the  landed  gentry  out  of  their 
estates.  The  Canterbury  settlement 
may.  perhaps,  ultimately  prosper ;  but 
it  will  be  by  the  reversal  of  the  fantas- 
tic theory  on  which  it  was  founded. 

Now,  Lord  Grey  and  the  Colonial 
Office  make  the  very  same  kind  of  mis- 
take, in  treating  the  colonies  generally, 
which  the  lords  and  gentlemen  aforesaid 
made  as  to  this  unfortunate  settlement. 
They  attempt  to  govern  communities 
essentially  democratic  on  their  own 
innate  aristocratic  principles  and  pre- 
judices, and  they  impose,  as  far  as  they 
can,  and  as  long  as  they  can,  upon  the 
colonies,  the  very  worst  and  most  irri- 
tating form  of  aristocratic  government, 
that  of  a  bureaucracy. 

These  ideas  are  undesignedly  be- 
trayed by  Lord  Grey  in  his  prelimi- 
naiy  observations,  in  such  passages  as 
the  following:.- 

'*  I  believe  that  the  appomtmcnt  to  Fome 
of  the  principal  offices  in  the  colonies  of  per- 
sons not  selected  from  the  narrow  circle  of 
tb^r  own  inhabitants,  and  imbued  with  the 
peculiar  feelings  and  opinions  which  are  apt  to 
prevail  in  such  communities,  but  chosen  from 
among  the  well-educated  gentlemen  of  the  mo  - 
ther  country,  is  calculated  greatly  to  improve 
the  tone  of  colonial  society,  and  to  prevent  it 
fh)m  gradually  d^cnerating  from  the  stan- 
dard of  manners  and  acquureraents  to  which 
we  arc  accustomed  at  home.*' 

Can  anything  be  conceived  more  in- 
sulting than  this  sentence  —  anything 
more  calculated  to  wound  and  irritate 
the  feelings  of  our  friends  and  relatives 
in  the  colonics  ?  What  has  Lord  Grey 


to  do  with  their  *'  standard  of  man- 
ners?" He  had  better  set  up  a  coi^ps 
of  dancing-masters  next,  and  send 
them  out  to  teach  the  colonists  the 

f races  of  deportment.  To  bring  it 
ome  to  us  at  once,  let  us  fancy  the 
Home  Minister  insisting  on  appointing 
the  mayors,  town- clerks,  and  principal 
officers  of  our  corporations  and  bo- 
roughs, and  filling  them  all  up  with 
"well  educated  gentlemen, "on  the  plea 
of  '*  improving  the  tone  of  society^  and 
keeping  up  the  standard  of  manners 
and  acquirements  to  that  he  is  accus- 
tomed to  in  London."  We  should 
like  to  see  the  Home  Secretary  in  the 
House  of  Commons  after  issuing  such 
a  rescript.  But  is  there  any  reason 
why  the  Colonial  Secretary  should  be 
guilty  of  such  impertinence  more  than 
his  brother  of  the  Home  Office,  except 
the  fact  that  the  one  speaks  of  people 
at  a  distance  that  which  he  dare  not 
say  if  he  had  to  meet  them  or  their 
representatives  face  to  face  before  the 
public  ? 

As  a  man's  real  ideas  and  opinions 
are  more  often  betrayed  by  casual  ex- 
pressions than  by  set  speeches,  we 
regard  the  sentence  quoted  above  as 
of  very  high  value,  as  giving  the  very 
key-note  of  the  ideas  regarding  the 
colonies  entertained  by  Earl  Grey  and 
the  Colonial  Office.  In  his  high-bred 
and  aristocratic  prejudices,  wiiich  if 
not  innate  in  his  blood,  he  and  his  raoe 
have  acquired  from  the  class  among 
whom  they  move.  Earl  Grey  looks 
down  upon  the  colonial  populations  as 
a  low,  underbred,  troublesome  set  of 
people,  who  won't  submit  themselves 
quietly  to  his  absolute  wisdom,  and 
decline  to  be  submissively  governed  by 
his  paternal  and  benevolent  authority. 
Their  Saxon  love  of  managing  their 
own  affiiirs,  even  if  that  should  not  be 
done  in  the  best  possible  manner, 
clashes  with  the  Norman- sprung  aris- 
tocratic notions  of  Earl  Grey,  and 
our  other  noble  and  gentle  rulers,  who, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  hold  thcm> 
selves  the  natural  superiors,  and  God* 
provided  governors  of  the  people. 

Earl  Grey  denies  that  the  colonies 
are  now  used  as  banks  of  patronage  for 
the  Colonial  Office,  and  gtves  instances 
of  his  own  selection  of  officers  from  the 
ranks  of  his^ponents.  We  grant  that 
the  old  gross  use  or  abuse  of  patronage 
is  now  much  rarer  than  formerly,  es* 
pecially  as  regards  the  most  conspicuous 

I)osts,  but  it  is  within  our  own  know- 
edge  that  many  of  the  inferior  offices 
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in  most  of  the  colonics  are  filled  up 
b}'  dependents  and  followers  of  officud 
men  at  home,  who  are  not  always  se^ 
lected  simply  for  their  fitness  for  the 
offices  they  hold.  As  to  the  superior 
posts,  we  care  little  whether  the  dif- 
ferent governorships  have  been  given 
to  reward  friends,  to  conciliate  oppo* 
nents,  or  from  official  estimation  of 
merit  and  capacity.  What  we  quarrel 
with  is,  the  power  possessed  by  the 
Colonial  Office  of  giving  them  at  all 
Take  the  lists  of  governors  of  colonies 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  how  many 
among  them  are  lords,  or  sirs,  or  the 
immeaiate  relations  of  titled  persons?—. 
Nearly  all.  How  many  have  been  mi- 
litary or  naval  officers  ? — An  immense 
proportion.  How  many  among  them 
vould  have  been  governors,  if  the 
colonists  themselves  had  had  a  voice  in 
their  selection? — Scarcely  one.  To  our 
notions  these  statements  are  nothing 
ttlse  than  a  plain  and  absolute  condem- 
nation of  the  system.  Why  should  not 
the  colonists,  either  from  the  very 
foundation  of  the  colony,  or,  at  all 
events,  as  soon  as  the  first  difficulties 
of  settlement  are  overcome,  elect  their 
own  governor,  either  from  among  their 
own  body,  or  from  home,  if  they  choose 
to  offiir  the  appointment  to  any  man 
they  may  feel  confidence  in. 

We  do  not  of  course  mean  that  the 
whole  population  should  meet  periodi- 
cally to  choose  a  governor,  but  let  their 
representatives  do  so.  Give  them  the 
power  as  freely  as  is  possessed  by  our 
present  boroughs,  of  choosing  their  own 
chief  magistrate,  either  annually  or  for 
any  other  period  they  may  think  most 
beneficial.  Let  him  be  called  Governor, 
if  they  please,  or  by  any  other  name ; 
but  let  him  do  without  the  nonsense  of 
aids- de-camp,  and  levees,  and  recep- 
tipns,  and  all  the  trumpery  attempts 
at  viceroyalty  and  the  representation  of 
majesty,  and  that  sort  of  humbug 
which  bewilders  men*s  faculties,  and 
leads  them  astray  from  real  matters  of 
business.  Does  any  person  suppose 
that  the  adoption  of  such  a  system 
yrould  diminish  the  loyalty,  the  free 
love  and  affection,  and  unblenching 
attachment  of  the  British  colonial  po- 
pulations to  her  present  Majesty,  or  to 
any  one  who  may  as  worthily  wear  the 
British  crown?  Nay,  verily  I  The 
thoughts  of  home,  the  love  and  reve- 
rence for  Britain,  the  almost  romantic 
loysdty  to  the  British  sovereign,  and 

THE  GLOBY  IN  THE  PROUD  NAME  OF 

Briton,  are  feelings  that  spring  natu* 
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rally  in  all  colonial  hearts;  they  are 
transmitted  from  father  to  son  iu  early 
years,  are  sucked  in  with  the  mother's 
milk,  and  have  but  to  be  left  free  to 
endure  for  ever.  That  which  really 
saps  the  loyalty  of  the  colonists  is  to' 
have  constantly  paraded  before  their 
eyes  amocA  representative  of  majesty— 
sometimes  a  caricature,  sometimes  a 
libel  on  the  name,  always  a  mere  pic- 
ture, a  varying  and  unreal  image,  in. 
tercepting  and  disappointing  the  sight 
of  men's  eyes,  instead  of  leading  up- 
wards and  onwards  the  thoughts  of 
their  hearts  and  the  ideas  of  their 
imaginations  to  the  real  majesty  be- 
yond. 

Men  in   general  have  neither  the 

{)ower  nor  the  time  to  be  always  ana* 
ysing  and  separating  their  feelings 
and  sentiments,  and  apportioning  each 
to  their  proper  object;  and  when  in 
colonies  they  have  their  feelings  to- 
wards  their  rulers  always  irritated  by 
the  misunderstandings  and  mistakes  of 
their  governors,  and  annoyed  by  the 
delays  and  obstructions,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  bad  management  and  insolent 
treatment  of  the  Colonial  Office,  it 
must  inevitably  happen  that  part  of 
the  ilUwill  engendered  settles  on  the 
crown  of  these  realms,  tending  to  di- 
minish the  natural  loyalty  of  the  colo- 
nists, and  weaken  the  bonds  that  tie 
them  to  this  country.  Can  any  one 
with  his  eyes  open,  and  his  mind  not 
warped  by  prejudice,  doubt  the  truth 
of  these  statements?  Can  any  one 
who  has  ever  read,  however  cursorily^ 
the  history  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, doubt  that  those  noble  colonies 
were  wantonly  alienated,  and  their 
loyalty  gradually  sapped  and  de- 
stroyed  by  the  unfitness,  or  worse,  of 
their  governors,  by  the  mismanage- 
ment of  the  home  government,  and 
by  that  fatal  delusion  of  the  propriety 
01  the  domination  of  this  country, 
and  the  power  of  its  aristocratic  govern- 
ment being  made  absolute  over  their 
free  and  democratic  populations  ? 

Our  voice  is  a  feeble  one  — our 
power  and  influence  nothing  — but 
sometimes  an  indifierent  stander-by 
can  see  more  of  the  game  than  the* 
best  players ;  and  therefore  it  is  thai 
we  make  bold  to  utter  our  thought 
aloud  —  to  lift  up  our  voice  and  say, 
that  the  system  of  management  now 
and  hitherto  prevalent  in  the  Colonial 
Office  —  the  very  notions,  and  ideas, 
and  prejudices  on  which  that  system 
rests-*is  the  core  of  rottenness  which 
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will  eat  out  the  heart  of  our  colo- 
nial  empirci  will  prostrate  our  colonial 
strength,  and  convert  what  might  have 
been  a  noble  brotherhood  of  peoples 
into  a  number  of  alienated  and  discor- 
dant states. 

We  here  touch  on  the  main  defect 
in  what  Karl  Grey  is  pleased  to  call 
his  colonial  policy — that  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  formed  any  notion  of 
what  is  to  be  its  ultimate  aim  or  object. 
What,  so  far  as  we  can  foresee,  is  to 
be  the  probable  result  of  all  these  great 
colonies  we  are  founding?  Are  they 
ever  to  be  independent  nations,  or  are 
they  always  to  continue  to  receive 
lords  and  governors  from  the  British 
aristocracy?  We  do  not  pretend  to 
say  that  any  man  can  foresee  the  course 
of  future  events,  but,  at  all  events, 
it  is  but  wise  to  entertain  the  question' 
of  future  possibilities.  Is  the  leading 
idea,  the  true  theory,  of  the  foundation 
of  a  British  colony  the  hope  of  found- 
ing a  future  independent  British  na- 
tion ?  If  not,  what  is  the  theory  or 
object  of  founding  it  ?  Arc  we  mere 
waiters  upon  Providence  —  attendants 
on  the  action  of  a  machine*  the  prin- 
cipal  and  main  motive  power  of  which 
we  are  altogether  ignorant  of?  If  so, 
let  us  take  care  how  we  interfere  with 
its  motions ;  let  us  be  very  cautious 
how  we  meddle  with  its  several  parts ; 
and,  above  all,  how  we  attempt  to 
guide  and  control  its  action.  We 
must  confess  that  the  history  of  our 
Colonial  Office  calls  very  forcibly 
to  our  minds  the  idea  of  a  man 
meddling  with  such  a  machiiic,  and,  in 
trying  to  adjust  its  movements,  being 
every  now  and  then  in  imminent 
danger  of  having  a  hand  or  an  arm 
lopped  off,  very  hurriedly  proceed- 
ing to  let  it  alone  again.  Marry !  as 
he  is  paid  for  superintending  it,  he 
must  be  doing  something — even  if  that 
something  happen  to  be  mischief.  It  cer- 
tainly does  seem  to  us,  if  we  may  be  id« 
lowed  to  carry  the  figure  a  little  further. 


that  the  wisest  plan  would  be  for  the 
owner  of  such  a  self-acting  machine  to 
issue  strict  orders  to  his  superintendent 
not  to  interfere  with  it  further  than 
may  be  necessary  to  oil  ita  wheels,  to 
free  it  from  dust  and  dirt,  and  just  to 
prevent  any  evil-disposed  person  from 
coming  to  injure  it.  We  think,  more- 
over, that  these  figurative  expressions 
might  receive  a  practical  translation 
and  embodiment  that  would  redound 
equally  to  the  credit  and  glory  of  the 
translator,  and  the  benefit  and  en- 
lichtenment  of  the  community  at  large« 
whether  at  home  or  in  our  extra« 
tropical  colonies. 

We  mean  no  disrespect  to  people  of 
any  other  race,  when  we  say  that  the 
free  and  independent  system  of  colo- 
nial policy  we  would  advocate  could 
be  only  practicable  or  successful  with 
Britons.*  Forthetruthofthisasscrtion 
as  to  the  Spaniards,  we  may  point  to 
the  contrast  still  afforded  between  their 
emancipated  colonies  and  the  United 
States.  The  French,  if  they  have  no 
large  emancipated  colonies,  are  ob- 
viously incapable  even  of  governing 
themselves. 

We  have,  indeed,  met  within  onr  own 
experience  with  curious  examples  of 
the  difficulty  experienced  by  most 
Frenchmen  in  forming  even  a  correct 
notion  of  the  possibility  of  founding 
a  colony  by  the  independent  action  of 
the  people,  and  without  the  aid  and  sa« 
perintendence  of  the  government. 

New  Zealand  became  largely  settled 
by  stray  white  men,  Britons  or  Ameri- 
cans, long  before  it  was  taken  posses* 
sion  of  as  a  colony.  Lord  John  Russell, 
when  Colonial  Minister,  being  urged 
to  take  possession  of  it,  declined,  and* 
on  the  contrary,  formally  recognised 
the  independence  of  the  New  Zealand 
chiefs.  This  scheme  was  found  im* 
practicable  ;  settlement  went  on,  lands 
were  purchased  from  the  natives; 
missionary  establishments  were  formed ; 
land  schemes  even  began  to  come  into 


*  We  use  the  term  Britons  rather  than  Englishmen,  in  order  to  include  English,  Welsb, 
Scotch,  Irish,  Manx,  and  Jerseymen  in  one  collective  term.  By  **  Briton  "  we  would  under- 
stand a  citizen  of  the  United  Kingdom.  When,  in  a  former  part  of  this  article,  we  spolie  of 
^  personal  independence,  and  the  capacity  for  self*  government,**  as  characteristic  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  we  by  no  means  intended  to  say  that  other  races  could  not  acquire  these  valuabia 
qualities^ nor  to  deny  that  they  had  spread  largely,  and  were  now  more  rapidly  spreading 
even  amon^  the  most  purely  Ct.'ltic  of  our  fellow-subjects.  They  have  become  now  pretty 
general  charactcri^tivS  of  the  whule  population  of  tlie  United  Kingdom.  We  would  be  one  of 
the  last  to  contribute  to  any  fantastic  fettering  of  men's  minds  by  tying  them  up  with  party- 
coloured  ribbons  and  national  colours,  whicli  have  long  ceased  to  have  any  real  valao  or  utility. 
We  looked  bacti  to  history,  merely  for  the  origin  of  thoughts  and  feelings  that  have  now,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  been  as  lonp;  and  thoroughly  mixed  and  blended  together  as  are  tin 
several  races  of  which  we  are  composed. 
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existence,  founded  on  the  idea  of  pur- 
chasing large  tracts  from  the  chiefs, 
until  at  length  Government  stepped  in, 
took  possession  of  the  country,  and 
formed  it  into  a  British  colony  on  the 
approved  plan.  In  the  meantime,  Louis 
Philippe  sent  out  an  expedition  to  take 
possession  of  New  Zealand  ;  and  the 
jFrench  only  ai*rived  at  Otago,  just  in 
time  to  find  themselves  Briti&  subjects. 
Practically,  the  colony  of  New  Zea- 
land was  forced  into  existence  against 
the  inclination  of  the  then  British  Oo- 
vemment,  simply  from  the  movement 
of  British  subjects  to  settle  in  it.  Now, 
we  recollect  talking  with  a  scientific 
Frenchman  in  Van  Diemen's  Land  on 
this  matter,  and  nothing  we  could  say 
could  drive  him  from  the  fixed  belief 
that  the  whole  operation  was  a  deep- 
laid  plan  and  scheme  of  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  Colonial  Office.  lie  re. 
fused  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of 
any  community  of  colonists  being 
formed,  or  any  set  of  men  being  mad 
enough  to  attempt  it,  unless  they  had 
a  regularly  organised  scheme  to  begin 
on,  and  were  assured  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  support  and  protec- 
tion of  the  Government,  and  were,  in 
fact,  obeying  its  orders,  and  managed 
and  guided  by  its  superintendence.  Such 
an  idea  as  a  number  of  men,  without 
previous  concert,  meeting  accidentally 
in  a  strange  land,  and  at  once  forming 
a  community,  and  establishing  law  and 
order  among  themselves  naturally  and 
as  a  matter  of  course,  seemed  to  him 
the  wildest  of  visions.  We  have  often 
since  talked  the  matter  over  with 
Frenchmen,  and  have  always  found  the 
same  incredulity  as  to  the  possibility 
of  self-government,  and  the  same  pre- 
conceptions in  favour  of  a  previously 
constituted  authority  and  system  of 
strong,  symmetrical,  organised  ruling 
power,  as  a  necessity  of  the  case. 

Tbe  Dutch,  so  nearly  allied  to  our- 
selves, fail  in  colonising,  simply  from 
their  looking  at  it  as  a  mere  matter 
of  gain,  both  to  individuals  and  to  the 
state.  When  they  emancipate  them- 
selves  from  these  grovelling  notions, 
they  show  a  large  capacity  for  self- 
government  and  independence  in  extra- 
tropical  coiomes,  as  witness  the  conduct 
of  the  Dutch  Boers  at  the  Cane,  and 
their  determined  and  successful  eman- 
cipation of  themselves  from  our  Co- 
lonial Office  rule.  The  self-expatria- 
tion of  the  Dutch  Boers  from  their  old 
settlements  was  a  noble  act. 

What  we  are  concerned  with  now. 


however,  is  to  show,  that  no  rules  or 
maxims,  or  experience  drawn  from  the 
colonies,  whether  in  ancient  or  modern 
times,  of  any  other  race  than  ourselves, 
are  applicable  to  our  colonies.  This 
assertion  is  not  made  from  any  over- 
weening self-love  or  national  conceit. 
Like  effects  spring  from  like  causes. 
Show  us  the  history  of  any  other  na- 
tion, that  for  800  years  has  gradually 
and  steadily  worked  its  way  up  towardd 
freedom,  never  losing  sight  of  the  in- 
dependent, self  governing  habits  in- 
herent  in  its  ancestry,  through  coa- 
quesf,  through  difficulty,  through  in- 
ternal dissensions  and  external  wars— 
a  nation,  the  whole  people  of  which  is 
imbued  not  merely  with  the  desire  for 
liberty,  but  with  the  daily  use  and 
habit  of  free  action,  and  the  practice 
and  exercise  of  social  political  powers, 
and  then  from  the  colonial  history  of 
that  nation  will  we  be  content  to  draw 
lessons  that  shall  guide  and  govern  our 
own  colonial  affairs. 

No  such  political  cause  can  be  found 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  therefore 
have  there  been  no  political  effects 
worthy  of  our  notice.  We  must  make 
our  colonial  precedents  (to  speak  the 
language  of  the  lawyers)  as  we  have  our 
other  political  precedents,  for  ourselves, 
and  not  draw  them  from  the  books  of 
any  other  people. 

If  now,  setting  aside  our  dissent 
from  the  system  of  rule  which  has 
grown  up  in  our  Colonial  Office,  and 
is  advocated  by  Earl  Grey,  we  take  his 
own  theory  as  the  true  one,  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  and  examine  into  the 
details  of  the  measures  he  has  proposed 
or  carried,  we  shall  find  much  to  conu 
mend,  and,  on  the  whole,  more  cause 
for  praise  and  satisfaction  than  for  cen- 
sure. Thisgoodness  of  Lord  Grey's  mea- 
sures by  no  means  does  away  with  our 
dislike  of  his  having  the  power  to  carry 
them.  If  one  secretary  can  enforce 
good  measures,  another  may  just  as 
easily  put  in  practice  those  which  are 
bad  and  mischievous.  Even  the  niere 
change  from  one  set  of  measures'  to 
another,  supposing  both  to  be  equally 
good,  is  most  injunous  to  the  welfare  of 
the  colonies  and  destructive  of  the  good 
feeling  of  the  colonists.  Few  things  can 
be  more  absurd  than  that  the  laws  and 
regulations,  the  whole  political  being  of 
all  our  colonies  all  over  the  world,  shall 
be  dependent  on  political  changes  here 
at  home,  in  which  they  feel  no  interest, 
and  in  the  production  of  which  they 
have  no  voice. 
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All  these  consideTfttions,  however, 
for  the  moment  set  aside,  let  us  see 
•what  are  a  few  of  the  measures,  de- 
scribed by  Earl  Grey  in  his  book,  the 
Talue  of  which  he  pleads  as  a  set-off 
against  his  errors  and  mistakes. 

First  of  all,  we  need  hardly  say  that 
we  entirely  agree  with  him  in  all  his 
measures  depending  on  the  "  Free- 
trade"  question.  The  giving  any 
colony  any  species  of  monopoly  in  the 
markets  of  our  country  is  simply  a  con- 
cealt'd  way  of  keeping  it  in  fetters. 
We  should  only  disagree  with  Earl 
Grey  on  these  points  by  -wishing  to  go 
much  farther  even  than  he  does.  For 
instance,  we  would  have  neithercusloms 
nor  excise  in  any  colony  whatever; 
and,  until  the  colonics  became  actually 
independent  nations,  we  would  render 
it  incompetent  for  any  colonial  autho- 
rity to  establish  any  duties  whatever, 
and  equally  impossible  for  the  Impe- 
rial Goveniment  to  impose  any  sort  or 
kind  of  duties  upon  them. 

Lord  Grey  commences  by  consider- 
ing the  sugar  colonies,*  or,  as  we  should 
prefer  to  chH  them,  the  mixed  colonies— 
those,  namely,  in  which  the  mass  of 
the  population  consists  of  a  coloured, 
and  for  the  present  inferior,  race,  with 
a  dominant  white  race  to  rule  over  them 
and  manage  them.  Apropos  to  Cey- 
lon, Lord  Grey  advocates  a  measure 
which  is  applicable  to  all  tropical  and 
semi-tropical  countries,  where  the 
means  of  subsistence  are  so  easily  ob- 
tainable, and  the  necessaries  of  life  so 
few,  and  which  has  our  entire  ap- 
proval. 

In  a  despatch  to  Lord  Torrington  he 
says : — 

"  It  appears  to  me  to  be  a  mistake  to  re- 
gartl  the  impoAitiun  of  direct  taxation,  to 
a  moderate  amount,  upon  a  population  in 
such  circumstaiices,  as  really  injurious  to 
them In  all  European  coun- 
tries the  necessity  of  supplying  their  da'ly 
wants  is  to  the  luhouiing  classes  a  sufBcient 
motive  to  exertion.  But  the  case  is  vtry 
difltrent  in  tropical  climates,  "vvhere  the  po- 
pulation is  ver>'  scanty  in  proportion  to  tlie 
extent  of  territory ;  where  the  soil  leadily 


vields  a  subslstenoe  io  retvm  for  very  little 
labour ;  and  where  clothing,  food,  and  lodg- 
ing, Biicli  as  are  there  requhred,  are  rery 
easily  obtainable.  Experience  proves  that 
it  is  the  disposition  of  the  races  of  men  by 
A\hich  those  countilts  are  generally  in- 
habited to  sink  into  <in  easy  and  listless 
niotle  of  life,  quite  incomp.illble  with  the  at- 
tainment of  any  high  degree  of  civilisation." 

Lord  Grey,  therefore,  proposes  to  sti- 
mulate these  races  to  a  little  extra  ex- 
ertion by  a  poll-tax,  or  other  direct 
impost,  by  which  the  whole  expenses 
of  the  state  shall  be  borne  equally  by 
the  whole  mass  of  the  population.  Our 
own  experience  quite  corroborates  the 
ideas  of  Lord  Grey  as  to  the  perfect 
ease  with  which  any  moderate  impost 
could  be  borne  by  such  a  population. 
Where  their  labour  is  free,  the  work  of 
one  day,  or  at  most  of  two,  is  suificient 
to  supply  a  man  and  his  family  with 
all  they  require  for  a  week  —  there 
could  be  no  harm  in  making  him  work 
yet  one  other  day  for  the  state  in  re- 
turn for  the  safety  and  protection  he 
enjoys.  Moreover,  as  Lord  Grey  points 
out,  it  would  enable  the  state  to  dis- 
pense with  all  customs  and  duties  on 
articles  of  luxury.  Now,  what  we  con^ 
sider  articles  of  luxury,  become,  for 
civilised  lifB  in  the  tropics,  articles  of 
necessity.!  We  should,  therefore,  if 
we  wish  to  raise  the  coloured  races  in 
the  scale  of  civilisation,  keep  all  articles 
of  luxury  and  refinement  as  cheap  its 
possible,  in  order  to  stimulate  them  to 
acquire  the  habit  of  using  them,  and 
to  exercise  that  moderate  amount  of 
voluntary  exertion  which  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  procure  them. 

As  regards  the  West  Indies,  he  also 
observes,  that  the  emancipated  negroes 
should,  from  the  first,  have  been  re- 
quired to  pay,  even  if  it  were  but  in 
return  for  the  gift  of  their  freedom^ 
such  an  amount  of  direct  personal 
taxation  as  they  could  have  done  with 
the  most  manifest  ease  and  advantage. 

Lord  Grey  afterwards  enters  into  the 
details  of  the  commercial  condition  of 
the  Mauritius  and  of  the  West  Indies, 
into  which  we  do  not  care  to  follow 


*  Calling  them  sugar  colonies  is  an  instance  of  Lord  Grey's  want  of  powers  of  generalisation. 
What  has  tlie  production  of  sugar  to  do  m  iih  the  political  character  of  a  country,  except  tliat 
hitherto  it  has  required  the  presence  of  labourers  of  a  coloured  race  ?  The  essential  character 
is  the  race  of  men,  whether  they  produce  sugar  or  not. 

f  We  look  forward  with  cotifident  expectation  to  the  time  when  much  of  this  leasoniog,  if 
not  the  whole  of  it,  will  be  applicable  to  our  own  countries,  where  every  man  being  able 
easily  to  earn  the  means  of  subsistence,  shall  also  be  able  to  pay  a  moderate  poll-tax  in  return 
for  that  ease,  with  an  additional  proi)erty-tax  in  piop<rtion  to  his  me:m«,  and  when,  by  (he 
abolition  of  all  customs  and  excise,  the  luxuries  and  conveniences  of  the  whole  earth  shall 
be  at  our  command  at  the  cheapest  possible  rate. 
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him.  He  cleariy  points  out  how  those 
colonies  have  surmounted  the  difficul- 
ties consequent  on  the  doing  away 
with  •'  Protection,"  which  at  once  ac- 
cepted the  new  state  of  things,  and  set 
to  work  in  accordance  with  them ;  and 
how  Janniica  still  continues  depressed, 
because,  among  other  reasons,  she  re- 
lied on  the  promises  of  the  *•  Protec- 
tionists "  here  at  home,  instead  of  put- 
ting her  own  shoulder  to  the  wheel. 

The  constitution  of  Jamaica  is  a  pe- 
culiar one,  apparently  most  free  and 
popular,  but  wanting  in  the  very  first 
element  of  freedom — namely,  that  of 
faa>'ing  a  free  people  as  its  basis.  The 
white  inhabitants  have  been  but  an 
aristocracy  of  caste,  and  there  is  more 
real  freedom  even  under  a  despotic 
monarch  than  in  an  aristocratic  repub- 
lic. When  Lord  Grey,  therefore, 
quotes  the  unsatisfactory  working  of 
the  Assembly  of  Jamaica  as  an  argu- 
ment  against  the  policy  of  the  self-go- 
vernment of  colonies,  he  uses  a  so- 
phism which  is  sufficiently  transparent. 

No  mixed  colony,  as  we  shall  pre- 
sently observe,  can  or  ought  to  be  a 
self-governing  colony,  for  the  very  same 
reason  that  no  French  or  Spanish  co- 
lony can  be  so — namely,  that  the  mass 
of  the  population  is  incapable  of  self- 
gOTcrnment.  In  Jamaica  those  who 
are  or  would  have  been  capable  of 
self-government,  have  been  corrupted 
and  incapacitated  for  the  purpose, 
by  having  so  Ions  been,  and  still 
being,  in  the  position  of  a  dominant 
race  or  natural  aristocracy. 

From  the  sugar  colonies,  as  he  calls 
them.  Lord  Grey  proceeds  to  those  of 
North  America,  first  and  chief  of 
which  is  Canada.  Canada  has  now 
succeeded  in  almost  entirely  emancipat- 
ing herself  from  the  rule  of  the  Colo- 
nial Office.  She  has  only  to  acquire 
the  right  of  electing  her  own  Governor  , 
when  she  will  have  attained  her  full 
position  as  a  British  colony,  and  any 
advance  upon  that  qin  only  be  to  the 
state  of  an  independent  nation.  Lord 
Grey  speaks  with  some  self-compla- 
cency of  the  share  which  he  and  Lord 
John  Russell's  administration  had  in 
placing  Canada  in  the  high  and  satis- 
factory position  she  at  present  holds. 
As  to  that  we  can  only  say,  that  the 
Imperial  Government  (of  whatever 
party)  only  consented  to  any  steps 
being  taken  towards  the  emancipation 
of  Canada  when  they  found  they 
could  not  help  it.  They  had  to  choose 
between  keeping  Canada  in  a  state  of 


chronic  insurrection,  and  holding  her 
at  a  vast  expense  by  the  strong  band 
of  power,  and  allowing  her  her  natural 
freedom  of  action,  and  the  liberty  of 
busying  herself  about  her  own  afiairs. 
One  most  highly  hopeful  and  satisfac- 
tory feature  in  Lord  Grey's  account 
of  Canada  is,  the  spirit  of  loyalty  and 
contentment  now  prevalent  among  the 
French  population  in  Lower  Canada. 
They  seem  to  be  fast  acquirin;^  habits 
of  temperate  but  firm  political  action, 
in  the  exercise  of  public  business,  from 
which  we  must  argue  the  happiest  re- 
sults. The  fusion  of  two  races,  so 
largely  and  diversely  endowed  by  na- 
ture, under  circumstances  adapted  for 
their  peaceful  harmonising,  and  their 
beneficial  action  and  re- action  upon 
each  other,  is  calculated  to  raise  to  the 
highest  point  our  hopes  and  expecta- 
tions  of  their  being  a  great  and  noble 
nation  in  the  future. 

It  by  no  means  detracts  from  these 
anticipations  that  the  present  elements 
of  this  nation  are  occasionally  of  a 
somewhat  turbulent  and  unruly  dispo- 
sition. Lord  Grey  gives  a  very  clear 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  riots  of 
Montreal,  in  1849,  in  which  the  par- 
liament houses  and  their  valuable 
libraries  were  burnt,  and  awards  great 
and  apparently  well-deserved  praise  to 
the  Governor- General,  Lord  Klgin, 
for  the  moderation  and  forbearance  he 
exercised  on  that  occasion.  One  con- 
sequence of  those  riots  was  the  rcmo- 
val  of  the  scat  of  government  from 
Montreal,  and  the  holding  the  sessions 
of  the  legislature  alternately  at  Toronto 
and  Quebec. 

Lord  Grey  then  touches  on  the  emi- 
gration question,  showing  what  every 
one  will  now  agree  with,  that  it  would 
have  been  most  uuwiso  for  the  Imperial 
Government  to  have  embarked  in  the 
business  of  emigration,  instead  of  con- 
fining itself  to  its  proper  dutyof  reg-w- 
lating  that  business,  as  carried  on  by 
individuals.  He,  of  course,  also  men- 
tions the  matter  of  ths  clergy  reserves — 
a  questio  vexata  now  happily  at  rest ; 
and  finally  shows,  from  some  lectures 
by  the  Kev.  Adam  Lillie,  and  from 
Mr.  Tremenhere*s  ♦*  Notes,"  &c.,  that 
the  rate  of  progression  in  Canada,  in 
increase  of  population,  wealth,  com- 
merce, public  works,  and  even  public 
education,  so  far  from  being  inferior 
to  that  rate  in  the  United  States,  is  at 
least  equal,  if  not  superior  to  it,  eve& 
taking  the  state  of  New  York  as  their 
term  of  comparison. 
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In  the  other  North  American  Colo- 
nies,  the  principal  topics  touched  on 
bj  Lord  Grej  arc  —  first,  the  question 
which  arose  in  Nova  Scotia,  as  to 
whether  holders  of  situations  in  the 
public  service  in  the  colonies  should 
be  regarded  as  having  vested  interests 
in  them,  and  as  entitled  to  compensa- 
tion for  dismissal,  unless  that  dismis- 
sal  be  for  misconduct.  On  both  these 
points  the  answer  to  the  question  has 
been  in  the  affirmative ;  and  we  think 
wisely  so  with  respect  to  all  offices 
which  are  not  of  a  strictly  political 
nature. 

The  holders  of  any  offices,  similar  in 
nature  to  those  of  our  ministers,  who 
come  into  them  on  the  strength  of  the 
popular  demand,  cannot  complain, 
when  another  set  of  men  claim  to  step 
into  their  places  on  the  very  same 
ground  on  which  they  themselves  ob- 
tained them.  These  men  are  but  the 
embodiment  of  the  policy  the  people 
wish  to  see  canied  out,  and  the  instru- 
ments by  which  alone  they  can  effect 
their  purpose.  In  the  case  of  all  offices, 
however,  that  are  not  necessary  for 
effecting  the  popular  will,  which  re- 
quire peculiar  fitnef^s  and  experience 
ior  their  administration,  or  which  are 
of  a  professional  nature,  it  is  but  wise 
in  the  people  to  guard  against  the  pos- 
sible  consequences  of  their  own  caprice, 
and  to  make  them  permanent  for  life 
(unless  from  misconduct).  If  this  be 
true,  compensation  for  the  loss  of  an 
office,  the  continuance  of  which  is 
judged  inexpedient,  or  from  any  other 
cause  not  the  holder's  fault,  follows  as 
a  natural  corollary. 

The  second  question  is  the  allowance 
of  bounties  for  the  encouraging  certain 
branches  of  industry,  which  was  raised 
by  the  legislature  of  New  Brunswick 
granting  a  bounty  for  the  cultivation  of 
nemp.  Bounties  such  as  these  occa- 
aonally  come  before  us  with  such  plau- 
sible pretexts,  that  we  believe  the  only 
safe  rule  for  a  politician  is  to  refuse 
to  listen  to  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  and  to  be  strictly  guided 
by  the  maxim  of  political  economy, 
which  declares  all  bounties  to  be  bad, 
certain  of  being  injurious  to  some  one, 
and,  in  the  end,  destructive  of  the  ob- 
ject expected  to  be  gained ;  on  this 
point,  therefore,  we  also  agree  with 
Lord  Grey. 

The  third  topic  is  the  fishery  ques- 
tion, which,  under  the  over  hasty  ma- 
nagement of  Sir  John  Pakington  last 
year,  was  near  involving  us  in  a  war 


with  the  United  States.  We  remem- 
ber to  have  heard  a  story  of  some  one 
having  set  up  a  fishing-boat  some 
where  on  the  west  of  Ireland,  and  going 
into  a  neighbouring  bay  to  fish.  On 
landing  he  was  set  upon  by  the  peoplcj 
and  nearly  murdered  for  coming  to 
fish  in  their  bay.  "But,"  said  fae, 
"  you  don't  fish  yourselves ;  you  have 
no  boats,  no  nets,  nor  even  hooks  or 
lines. "  **  Arrah,  what  matter, "  returned 
they,  *'sure  don't  the  fish  belong  to  us — 
what  right  have  you  to  be  coming 
and  taking  them  ?"  Now,  any  one  who 
approves  of  the  native  reasoning  on 
this  occasion  is  logically  entitled  to 
defend  the  restriction  of  the  fisheries 
on  our  own  shores,  whether  home  or 
colonial.  For  ourselves,  we  must  sa3r, 
that  if  the  people  who  live  close  by 
don't  choose  to  catch  the  fish,  or  have 
not  the  means  or  skill  to  catch  so  many 
or  so  fast  as  those  who  come  from  a 
distance,  it  is  simply  their  own  fault ; 
and  if  they  gi*umble  they  deserve  to  be 
laughed  at  for  their  pains.  Lord  Grey 
lets  us  a  little  into  the  real  state  of  the 
case  with  respect  to  Newfoundland,  by 
showing  that  it  is  not  the  fishermen 
there  who  grumble  at  the  intrusion  of 
the  Americans  or  the  French,  so  much 
as  the  merchants  who  supply  the  fisher- 
men, who  generally  manage  to  keep 
them  in  debt,  and  whose  gains  are 
diminished  by  the  supplies  brought  by 
American  schooners  along  the  coasts. 
We  remember  to  have  heiurd  something 
of  this  before,  and  have  not  the  least 
doubt  of  its  being  the  true  history  of 
the  outcry  about  the  fisheries. 

Lord  Grey  then  takes  up  the  colonies 
of  Australia,  and  discusses  three  prin- 
cipal questions  with  respect  to  them, 
namely: — 1st,  The  sale  of  land,  and 
emigration.  2nd,  Transportation  and 
the  convict  system.  3rd,  The  consti- 
tutions  and  governments  of  the  several 
colonies. 

With  regard  to  the  first.  Lord  Grey 
of  course  defends  the  past  and  existing 
state  of  things,  showing  the  advantage 
of  disposing  of  all  lands  by  sale  at  auc- 
tion, keeping  the  minimum  price  up  to 
£1  per  acre,  devoting  half  the  laud 
fund  thus  acquired  to  the  cost  of  the 
emigration  of  labourers  from  this 
country,  and  the  regulations  and  re- 
strictions on  that  emigration  adopted 
bv  the  commissioners  at  home.  On  all 
these  points  we  think  Lonl  Gre^  makes 
out  a  good  case.  We  agree  with  him 
also  on  the  advantages  of  the  plan  of 
giving  to  squatters  in  the  unsettled 
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districts  ten  years'  leases  for  their 
"  runs/'  and  compensation  for  perma- 
nent improvements.  He  tries  to  support 
a  pet  crotchet  of  his  own  as  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  "  District  Councils"  in  New 
South  Wales — a  kind  of  rural  municipal 
organisation,  so  admirably  adapted  to 
the  circamstances  and  habits  of  the 
colonists,  that^  though  the  power  of 
establishing  them  has  been  some  years 
in  existence^  we  very  much  doubt 
whether  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
have  ever  heard  of  it.  This  puts  us 
in  mind  of  a  proposition  of  Lord  John 
Russell's  when  he  was  Colonial  Minis- 
ter,  for  concentrating  the  convict  po- 
pulation of  New  South  Wales  upon 
Cockatoo  Island  in  Sydney  Harbour — 
a  proposition  that  would  be  equalled 
only  by  a  plan  for  locating  all  the 

?aupers  and  distressed  inhabitants  of 
reland  upon  Ireland's  Eye>  or  all  the 
Erisoners  of  London  upon  Eelpie  Is- 
md.  Such  little  mistakes  in  the  re- 
lative size  and  importance  either  of 
places  or  measures  are  incidental  to^ 
and  characteristic  of,  our  Colonial 
Office. 

The  question  of  transpoi*tation  of 
convicts,  and  the  various  modes  of  em- 
ploying or  emancipating  them  in  the 
colonies,  is  so  large  a  one>  that  to  do 
it  anything  like  justice  would  require 
far  more  space  than  we  are  able  to 
devote  to  it. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  for 
this  country,  and  for  the  convicts  them- 
selves, a  well  managed  system  of  trans- 
portation  is  almost  an  unmixed  good. 
No  better  system  of  disposing  of  and 
reforming  criminals  (so  far  as  they  are 
capable  of  reformation)  has  hitherto 
been  devised. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  look  on  it 
from  a  colonial  point  of  view,  there 
can  be  as  little  doubt  that  materially 
and  pecuniarily  a  certain  large  amount 
of  convict  labour  is  most  beneficial  to 
a  colony  during  its  earlier  jears  of 
settlement,  and  for  a  certain  time  after 
its  foundiition.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that, 
morally,  the  introduction  and  emancipa- 
tion of  convicts  must  be  in  all  cases 
most  injurious  to  the  well-being  and 
happiness  of  any  colony.  Lord  Grey 
truly  remarks,  that  it  does  not  follow 
because  a  man  is  a  free  emigrant  that 
be  is  therefore  necessarily  moral  and 
virtuous,  and  that,  practically,  many 
convicts  who  have  been  led  into  crime 
by  sudden  temptation  or  other  circum- 
stances, may  really  be  better  men  than 


some  free  emigrants.  Granted;  but 
the  difference  is  here,  that  a  free 
emigrant  has  a  character  to  lose,  and 
an  emancipated  convict  has  none.  We 
arc  not  thmking  now  of  great  crimes, 
but  of  the  every-day  life  and  action  of 
the  men.  If  an  emancipated  convict 
abstain  from  great  crimes  and  the  actual 
infraction  of  the  law,  he  does  all  that 
can  be  reasonably  expected  of  him  ;  he 
is  aVery  worthy  and  respectable  person 
for  an  emancipist.  That  he  does  not 
adhere  to  the  truth,  that  he  is  not  fair 
and  honest  in  his  dealings,  that  he  is 
ready  at  all  times  to  resort  to  low 
trickery,  to  mean  subterfuges,  and  to 
all  the  baseness  which  distinguishes  the 
blackleg  and  the  scoundrel  from  the 
honest  man  in  every  rank  of  life,  is 
what  all  men  expect  from  him  and 
allow  of  in  him.  A  free  emigrant,  even 
if  he  have  no  principle  to  ^uard  him 
against  these  practices,  will,  in  the 
majorit;^  of  instances,  be  prevented  from 
falling  into  them  by  the  mere  shame 
attacned  to  them.  The  mei'e  shame  of 
appearing  as  a  knave  before  his  family, 
his  friends,  or  his  neighbours,  keeps 
many  a  man  in  the  straight  path.  Now, 
an  emancipated  convict  has  no  sense  of 
shame — it  has  been  burnt  out  of  him  by 
the  branding  ordeal  of  the  court  and 
the  prison,  even  if  not  destroyed  long 
before.  Any  society,  therefore,  that  has 
any  large  infusion  of  emancipated  con- 
victs among  its  ranks — men  ostensibly 
without  shame  and  without  principle, 
must  inevitably  have  its  standard  of 
morals  lowered,  and  its  truth  and 
honesty  debased. 

Take  a  small  example.  AVe  recol- 
lect travellingby  coach  between  Sydney 
and  Bathurst,  when  a  decently- dressed, 
well-behaved  man,  but  one  whom  any 
old  colonist  would  have  known  as  an 
emancipist,  got  off  the  coach  at  dusk. 
The  coachman  said  his  fare  was  half-a- 
crown,  and  the  man  gave  him  a  coin, 
which,  instead  of  pocketing,  the  coach- 
man carefully  looked  at,  and  imme- 
diately  jumped  down  and  laid  hold  of 
him ;  on  which  the  man  merely  laughed, 
and  exchanged  it  for  another.  The 
first  was  a  rupee,  or  two  shilling  piece. 
Neither  the  coachman  nor  passen. 
gers  seemed  to  look  on  the  occurrence 
as  anything  remarkable  or  different 
from  what  might  be  expected.  The 
coachman  merely  exercised  a  caution 
and  suspicion  of  all  men,  that  had  be- 
come habitual  to  him.  Now,  this  sus- 
picion, and  utter  want  of  confidence  in 
the  strict  honesty  of  the  majority  of 
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those  with  whom  you  come  in  contact, 
is  one  of  the  most  unhappy  and  con. 
taminating  influences  that  can  be  ex. 
erted  on  any  man  or  any  set  of  men. 
We  can  easily  understand  that  among 
the  class  of  the  rich  "  squatters  "  and 
landholders,  as  also  among  the  capi- 
talists and  merchants  of  the  Austrahan 
colonies,  there  is  a  large  proportion  in 
favour  of  the  importation  of  convict 
labour.  Employers  of  labour  of  course 
wish  to  have  it  as  cheaply  as  they  can. 
This  desire  fully  accounts  for  a  part  of 
the  Legislative  Council  at  Sydney  hav- 
ing reported  in  favour  of  it,  and  for  the 
desire  expressed  for  it  by  the  "  squat- 
ters"  of  Moreton  Bay  and  others; 
but  we  do  firmly  believe,  that  the  po- 
pular agitation  that  arose  against  the 
continuance  of  convict  importation,  and 
the  strong  popular  resistance  that  was 
rising  against  it,  though  it  may  have 
been  intensified  somewhat  by  the  hope 
of  keeping  up  wages,  was  based  in  the 
strong  instinct  and  common-sense  feel- 
ing of  the  people — that  united  instinct 
which  80  often  turns  out  to  be  true, 
and  natural,  and  correct,  though  it  may 
never  find  adequate  expression,  and 
though  all  kinds  of  specious  and  irre- 
futable reasonings  and  arguments  may 
be  brought  forward  against  it. 

We  fullyagree  that  life  and  property 
may  be  as  safe  in  a  well-managed  con- 
vict  colony  as  they  are  here  at  home, 
but  nothing  like  so  safe  as  they  are  in 
a  colony  that  has  never  received  con- 
victs, and  is  at  a  distance  from  convict 
influence.  Moving  suddenly  fix)m  such 
a  colony  as  the  latter  into  one  of  the 
former,  is  like  passing  from  a  drawing- 
room  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  into  tlie 
wards  of  a  work-house,  so  far  as  one's 
feelings  and  associations  are  concerned. 

We  should  now,  therefore,  at  what, 
ever  cost  or  risk,  advocate  that  entire 
cessation  of  the  transportation  or  im- 
portation of  convicts  mto  the  Eastern 
Australian  colonies,  whether  as  con- 
victs, as  ticket-of-leave  men,  as  exiles, 
or  as  expirees,  which,  it  appears,  is 
likely  to  be  enforced  by  our  present 
Government. 

As  to  Western  Australia,  the  ques- 
tion is  pretty  well  settled  by  the  inha- 
bitants desiring  the  importation  of  con. 
victs,  and  being  indeed  no  longer  able 
to  do  without  them.  Extraordinary 
diseases  rec^uire  extraordinary  reme- 
dies, and,  m  this  case,  perhaps  we 
might  turn  homcBopathists,  and  say— 
"  fiimilia  similibus  curantur."  Western 
AoBtralia  has  been  all  along  ill  of  the 


Colonial  Office ;  it  will  require  farther 
doses  of  it  to  cure  her.  Surrounded  by 
an  impassable  desert  on  the  land  side^ 
and  by  a  wild  and  stormy  ocean  on 
the  other,  with  few  or  no  boats,  except 
at  one  or  two  points,  escape  from  tne 
country  is  difficult.  Its  climate,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  healthy  and  delightful, 
and  its  tracts  of  fertile  land  widely 
scattered,  with  great  spaces  of  desert 
country  between  them.  It  might  safely 
then  be  given  up  to  the  Colonial  Office 
as  a  great  prison  for  many  years,  with 
the  hope  that,  eventually,  by  the  means 
of  convict  labour,  they  may  make  it  a 
fit  residence  for  a  community  of  honest 
men. 

As  regards  the  constitutions  of  the 
Australian  colonies.  Lord  Grey  gives 
an  abstract  of  the  deliberations  and 
reports  on  which  the  general  measure 
respecting  them  was  founded  in  1850. 
There  is  one  point  of  general  interest 
raised  here  which  is  worth  examina- 
tion—  Should  a  colonial    legislature 
consist  of  one  chamber  or  two  ?     Most 
people,  perhaps,  would  at  first— argu- 
mg  from  the  analogy  of  our  own  legis- 
lature,  and  our  two  houses  of  Com. 
mons  and  Lords — say  two;  and  if  it 
were  a  question  of  founding  a  consti. 
tution  for  an  independent  nation,  we 
should  most  certainly  agree  with  them. 
We  here  meet  again,  however,  with 
that  remarkable  want  of  all  clear  ideas 
and  guiding  theory  of  what  a  colony 
is,  and  what  it  ought  to  be,  which, 
however  speculative  it  may  be  deemed, 
is  perpetually  turning  up  in  one  shape 
or  another  as  a  practical  difficulty. 
Any  one  with  clear  theoretical  ideas 
on  this  point  would  at  once  see  that 
a    second    legislative    chamber    (an. 
Bwering    in     its    functions    to     our 
House  of  Lords)  is  absolutely  useless 
in  our  colonies  as  at  present  constituted. 
Its  functions  of  resisting  hasty  popular 
legislation,  and  of  introducing  greater 
deliberation  before  the  measures  passed 
are  acted  on,  are  all  discharged  by  the 
Colonial  Office  itself,  or  by  the  Imperial 
Parliament  in  some  instances.     The 
motive  or  originating  power  being  the 
legislative  assembly  of  a  colony,   its 
action  at  present  is  clogged,  first  of  all 
by  the  assent  of  the  Governor  being 
required ;  secondly,  the  assent  of  the 
Crown,   as  advised  by  the  Colonial 
Minister ;  and  thirdly,  if  need  be,  by 
the  assent  of  Parliament.      To  add 
still  another  clog  and  drag-chain  tp 
this  well-ffuardea  legislative  action  is 
not  merefy  superfluous,  but  misciiien 
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ous,  inasmuch  as  it  tends  greatly  to 
diminish  the  sense  of  responsfbilitj 
under  which  the  primary  legislators 
ought  to  actj  and  to  render  them  care- 
less and  supine  in  their  duties.  It  can 
hardly  be  worth  people's  while  taking 
any  great  pains,  or  exercising  great 
caution,  in  framing  measures  that  have 
so  many  ordeals  to  pass  before  they 
can  come  into  permanent  existence. 
Any  blame  resulting  from  them,  more- 
orer,  may  be  bandied  about  from  one 
side  of  the  water  to  the  other.  Where- 
as if  the  framers  and  passers  of  any 
act  were  at  once  to  be  face  to  face  with 
the  people,  as  the  authors  of  it,  when 
it  came  in  force,  they  would  take  very 
good  care  to  have  sound  reasons  to 
give  for  the  measure. 

We  can,  then,  perfectly  understand 
Lord  Grey's  doubts  and  hesitation  as 
to  the  utility  of  a  second  chamber  in 
the  colonies,  although  ho  may  hardly 
be  conscious  of  their  real  origin. 

If  there  be  a  real  use  in,  and  a  ne- 
cessity for,  a  second  chamber  in  any 
colony,  there  can  be  no  longer  any  use 
in,  or  necessity  for,  the  Colonial  Office 
as  regards  that  colony.  Conversely, 
there  can  be  no  use  in  a  second  cham- 
ber in  any  of  our  colonies  until  they 
are  freed  from  the  control  of  our 
Colonial  Office. 

There  is  one  amendment  on  the  old 
practice  introduced  into  the  late  act 
constituting  the  Australian  legislature, 
which  we  think  really  an  amendment, 
iind  it  bears  directly  on  the  question 
just  discussed.  The  Governor,  instead 
of  his  powers  being  confined  to  the 
simple  assent  to,  or  disallowance  of. 
Any  bill  passed  by  the  Assembly,  has 
now  the  power  of  returning  such  bill 
for  further  consideration,  with  any 
amendments  he  may  think  it  right  to 
suggest.  In  other  words,  the  House 
of  Lords,  or  second  chamber,  function, 
is  to  be  shared  between  the  Governor 
and  the  Colonial  Office.  We  think 
this  arrangement  may  work  well  in 
several  ways,  not  the  least  of  which 
we  regard  as  this  one,  that  it  will  ac- 
custom the  Legislative  Council  to  have 
amendments  proposed  to  it,  on  bills 
and  acts  that  are  still  fresh  in  their 
memories,  and  in  which  they  have  not 
lost  an  interest ;  and  they  will  thus  be 
trained  to  that  vital  action  and  reaction 
of  different  parts  of  the  body  politic 
which  are  essential  to  the  life  of  politi- 


cal as  of  individual  bodies.  It  will, 
moreover,  diminish  the  antagonism  be- 
tween the  Governor,  as  the  mere  ser- 
vant of  the  Colonial  Office,  and  the 
legislature,  and  tend  to  produce  a 
greater  luiion  of  feeling  and  interest 
between  them* 

In  a  former  part  of  his  work  Lord 
Grey  mentions  a  curious  modification 
of  the  jury  system,  as  having  originated 
in  Tasmania,  which  we  think  is  worthy 
of  some  consideration.  This  modifica- 
tion is  as  follows: — the  verdict,  if 
given  within  two  hours,  must  be  an 
unanimous  one ;  but  after  the  expira- 
tion  of  two  hours  a  verdict  with  a 
minority  of  one  is  allowable ;  after 
four  hours  a  minority  of  two,  after 
six  hours  a  minority  of  three,  aftet 
eight  of  four ;  and  if  after  a  delibera- 
tion often  hours  more  than  four  remain 
still  dissentient,  a  new  jury  is  to  be 
empannelled. 

The  chapter  (or  letter)  devoted  by 
Lord  Grey  to  New  Zealand  is,  beyond 
question,  the  most  interesting,  as  it  is 
also  the  best  written  in  his  book.  It 
owes  this  distinction  in  part  to  the  ex- 
tract from  the  very  admirable  despatch 
of  Sir  George  Grey,  the  present  Gover- 
nor of  New  Zealand,*  and  partly  to 
its  being  of  a  more  historical  and  de- 
scriptive character  than  his  accounts 
of  the  other  colonies. 

It  might  appear  at  first  sight  that 
New  Zealand  is  a  mixed  colony  as  wo 
have  defined  that  term,  composed, 
namely,  of  an  inferior  coloured  race 
and  a  dominant  white  one.  For  the 
present,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  this 
IS  doubtless  true.  New  Zealand,  how- 
ever, is  an  exception  to  the  other 
mixed  colonies,  because  the  inferiority 
of  the  coloured  race  will,  in  a  short 
time,  become  nothing.  They  have 
hitherto  been,  and  still  are,  our  in- 
feriors in  civilisation,  habits,  mannersj 
customs,  &c. ;  but  this  was  from  de- 
fect of  circumstances,  not  of  capacity. 
When  the  New  Zealanders  are  com- 
pared with  negroes  or  any  other 
coloured  race,  there  is  this  difrerence^ 
that  the  capacity  of  the  New  Zealand- 
ers already  exists,  and  can  be  at  onee 
trained  and  utilised,  while  that  of  other 
coloured  races  must  be  greatly  in. 
creased  by  a  training  of  several  gene- 
rations, gradually  breeding  a  superior 
race,  before  it  can  be  placed  on  the 
same  footing.     We  have  always  beeft 


*  Lord  Grey  takes  occasion  to  polat  oat  that  this  Sir  George  is  no  rtlation  of  his,  and  thai 
lie  never  aaw  him. 
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aware  and  always  contended  for  the 
admission  of  this  fact,  that  the  whole 
Malayo-PoWnesianrace,  are,  in  natural 
capaeity,  whether  physical,  mental, 
or  moral,  the  equals  of  ourselves. 
Whenever  they  were  placed  in  tem- 
perate and  unenervating  climates,  they 
would,  in  a  brief  space  of  time,  be  ca- 
pable  of  being  civilised  to  any  amount. 
Of  the  truth  of  this  idea  the  corrobo- 
ration may  be  found  even  in  the  tro- 
pical regions  of  the  Eastern  Archipe- 
lago, the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  Ta- 
hiti ;  and  it  is  now  amply  confirmed  by 
Governor  Grey*s  account  of  the  rapid 
strides  making  by  the  New  Zealanders 
in  education,  in  the  acquisition  of  pro- 
perty, in  habits  of  civilisation,  and  in 
the  practice  of  the  precepts  of  Chris- 
tianity. Whether  in  war  or  in  peace, 
they  are  evidently  worthy  of  our  re- 
spect and  esteem,  and  we  look  forward 
to  their  approaching  amalgamation 
into  the  ranks  and  society  of  the 
colonists  with  confident  expectation. 

In  Lord  Grey's  account  of  Ceylon 
there  is  nothing  of  any  remarkable  in- 
terest. He  describes  a  personal  tax  on 
the  natives  for  road-mnking  as  working 
well,  and  being  cheerfully  paid ;  advo- 
cates the  stringent  repression  of  re- 
bellion ;  and  defends  Lord  Torrington. 
As  to  the  vigorous  action  of  troops, 
when  brought  out,  we  entirely  agree 
with  him.  We  would  never  summon  out 
our  armed  force  until  absolutely  com- 
pelled ;  but  when  we  were  compelled, 
It  should  be  no  child's  play,  and  no 
idle  pageant.  Soldiers  are  meant  to 
kill  men  with ;  if  you  are  to  use  them, 
you  must  put  them  to  the  use  for  which 
they  are  intended. 

Of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Lord 
Grey  writes  more  at  length  and  more  in 
earnest.  This  earnestness  verges  upon 
anger,  when  he  comes  to  treat  of  the  re- 
sistance offered  by  that  colony  to  the 
landing  of  the  convicts  taken  out  by 
the  Neptune ;  and  like  any  other  angry 
man.  Lord  Grey  ventures  upon  several 
rash  and  inconsiderate  assertions. 
First  of  all.  Lord  Grey  talks  about  the 
Cape  colonists  having  "so  much  re- 
gard for  the  general  interests  of  the 
British  nation,"  and  *' taking  their 
share  of  the  common  burdens  of  the 
empire."  Why,  what  does  Lord  Grey 
suppose  the  colonists  went  out  for? 
He  might  as  well  expect  them  to  claim 
their  share  of  the  national  debt.  He 
laments  their  inhumanity  to  the  con- 
victs in  not  allowing  them  to  land.  But 
were  the  colonists  to  give  up  their  great. 


and  as  they  and  we  belieyed,  their 
most  momentous  cause,  from  mere  pity 
to  a  set  of  convicts  ?  The  sufferings  of 
the  convicts  were  plainly  chargeable  on 
those  who  sent  them  there,  not  upon 
the  colonists  who  did  not  want  them, 
and  all  along  protested  against  having 
them.  Then  he  says,  that  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  even  the  peers  op- 
posed  to  his  government  did  not  object 
to  their  being  sent.  Very  likely  not ! 
What  had  the  peers  to  do  with  a  parcel 
of  colonists  in  the  other  hemisphere  ? 
How  many  of  our  hereditary  legisla- 
tors  would  have  troubled  themselves 
to  interfere  to  save  the  Cape  from  being 
buried  in  the  ocean,  unless  some  petty 
point  of  their  own  interest — some  party 
oljject,  or  party  passion,  or  some  pn- 
vilege  of  their  order  had  been  involved 
in  the  cataclysm  ?  Lastly,  Lord  Grey 
says  that  this  resistance  to  the  landing 
of  the  convicts  was  the  cause  of  the  last 
Kaffir  war ! !  and  that  he  is  sure  the 
colonists  must  have  repented  of  it. 
With  such  nonsense  as  this  there  is 
no  serious  argument.  The  real  point 
of  soreness  and  irritation  in  Lord 
Grey's  mind  is  this,  -*  the  aristocratic 
Earl  was  for  once  fairly  opposed  by  the 
roused  democratic  strength  and  spirit 
of  a  people,  and  he  had  to  succumb  to  it. 
The  spirit  of  the  future  appeared  em- 
bodied before  his  eyes,  and  he  knew 
it  for  his  master.  Never  was  more  sig- 
nificant sign  made  to  mortal  —  never 
was  a  handwriting  on  a  wall  more  plain 
to  any  one  with  eyes  that  can  dare 
to  read  it.  The  powei*ful  minbter 
of  the  mightiest  empire  upon  earth 
was  calmly  and  deliberately  defied 
and  resisted  by  a  small  community 
of  Saxon  freemen,  who  simply  felt 
that  as  long  as  they  were  resolved  and 
united,  no  earthly  power  could  make 
them  submit.  Bepent  I  We  know  very 
little  of  British  colonists  if  there  be  one 
free  man  at  the  Cape  who  repents,  or 
has  ever  repented  of  that  action,  and 
if  it  is  not  handed  down  from  father  to 
son  as  a  goodly  heritage  and  boast. 

To  keep  their  commonwealth  un- 
spotted from  the  stain  of  convictism 
was  a  noble  object ;  it  was  gained  in  a 
noble  and  heroic  way  —  by  a  bloodless 
victory  that  will  be  quoted  as  an  ex- 
ample  to  be  followed,  if  need  be,  in 
every  other  British  colony  on  earth; 
and  as  a  lesson  to  be  learned  by  Earl 
Grey,  and  every  other  minister  who 
may  hereafler  have  the  management  of 
the  colonies  placed  in  his  bands. 

After  getting  as  well  as  he  can  over 
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this  little  passage  in  hfs  colonial  history. 
Lord  Grey  goes  on  to  speak  of  the 
Kaffir  war,  and  among  other  things 
mentions  his  letter  of  recall  to  Sir  II. 
Smith,  -which  at  the  time  made  some 
little  stir,  and  was  the  occasion  of  much 
obloquy  being  cast  upon  his  lordship. 
In  our  opinion.  Lord  Grey  was  per- 
fectly right,  and  we  always  thought  so. 
It  mattered  little  whether  Sir  Harry 
Smith  wag  right  or  wrong,  capable  or 
incapable — if  Lord  Grey  came  honestly 
and  fairly  to  the  conclusion  that  Sir 
Harry  Smith  had  made  mistakes,  or 
bad  not  done  so  well  as  he  might  have 
done,  he  was  not  only  iustified  in 
recalling  him,  he  was  bovndhy  his  duty 
to  do  so,  and  also  publicly  to  reprove 
him  for  what  he  disapproved  m  his 
conduct. 

If  governors  are  to  be  sent  out  to 
our  colonies  as  the  servants  of  the 
colonial  minister  for  the  time  being,  no 
one  can  complain  of  his  treating  them 
as  his  servants. 

One  of  the  strongest  reasons  we 
have  for  objecting  to  the  appointment 
of  the  governors  of  colonies  by  the 
minister  here  at  home  is,  that  they 
must  always  necessarily  look  to  him  as 
their  master — consider  his  dictates, 
humour  his  whims,  and  concede  to 
his  crotchets,  rather  than  study  the  in« 
terests  and  wishes  of  the  colony  over 
which  they  rule.  We  wish  to  see  the 
system  altered,  and  much  power  taken 
out  of  the  Colonial  Minister's  hands ; 
but  while  he  retains  it,  we  shall  never 
be  so  illogical  or  so  childish  as  to  quar- 
rel with  him  for  exercising  it. 

The  remainder  of  Earl  Grey's  book 
is  occupied  with  some  notice  of  Hong 
Kong  and  Labuan ;  of  our  posts  on  the 
west  coast  of  Africa,  of  which  he  men- 
tions  some  very  interesting  facts ;  and 
of  Malta,  which  he  likewise  desciibes 
as  improving. 

Ue  then  sums  up  rather  hastily,  and 
when  after  having  read  the  book,  we 
come  to  ask  ourselves  why  it  was  writ- 
ten, we  really  are  at  a  loss  for  any  de- 
finite answer.  We  are  almost  inclined 
to  suspect  that  one  strong  motive  for 
writing  it,  was  to  relieve  himself  of 
some  of  the  bile  accumulated  during  a 
five  years'  sitting  at  the  Colonial  Office. 
We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  oc- 
cur any  ill-tempei'ed  or  embittered  ex- 
pressions in  the  book — all  is  smooth, 
and  courtly,  and  official ;  but  we  really 
do  think  that  Lord  Grey  fancies  the 
colonists  will  have  reason  to  regret 


him ;  that  they  will  repent,  when  they 
see  how  kind,  and  generous,  and  wise 
he  meant  to  be  for  them,  that  they 
were  ever  froward,  and  fractious,  and 
rebellious  ;  and  that  his  book  will  not 
only  vindicate  himself,  but  make  other 
people  (ashamed  of  themselves.  If  such 
a  motive  had  any  influence  in  causing 
Earl  Grey  to  take  the  trouble  of  writing 
his  book,  we  fear  we  cannot  congratu- 
late him  on  his  object  being  accom- 
plished. Nevertheless  we  must  still 
congratulate  ourselves  and  our  colonial 
brethren  on  the  book  having  been  pub- 
lished,  both  for  the  information  which 
it  contains  and  for  the  weakness  and 
imperfections  which  it  exposes. 


We  had  hoped  and  intended  to  have 
closed  this  article  with  some  exposition 
of  our  own  ideas  as  to  the  colonies— 
to  have  propounded  a  theoretical  clas- 
sification of  them,  which  might  have 
been  found  useful  in  practice,  and  a 
few  general  principles  as  to  their  form 
of  government  which  might  be  use- 
fully discussed  at  all  events,  even  if 
they  were  never  adopted.  The  Umits 
of  our  space,  and  probably  also  those 
of  the  reader's  patience,  forbid  us  to 
enter  at  any  length  upon  this  subject. 
Our  classification  would  be  something 
like  the  following : — 

1.  Free  Colonies. 

2.  Convict  Colonies. 

3.  Mixed  Colonies. 

1 .  By  free  colonies  we  would  mean 
all  colonies  peopled  mainly  by  Britons, 
such  as  our  North  American  colonies. 

la.  We  would  put  into  a  subdivision 
of  this  class  all  conquered  colonies  of 
European  races. 

2.  By  convict  colonies,  we  would 
mean  all  British  colonies  to  which  a 
large  population  of  convicts  was  trans- 
ported, and  in  which  they  were  eman^ 
cipated, 

3.  By  mixed  colonies  we  would 
mean  all  countries  where  the  British 
race  was  a  dominant  few,  ruling  over 
and  employing  a  coloured  labouring 
population. 

To  Class  No.  1,  afler  the  first  few 
years  of  early  settlement,  say  the  first 
five,  were  overcome,  we  would  at 
once  assign  the  most  ample  freedom 
in  the  management  of  their  own  afifaira. 
They  should  elect  their  own  governor, 
as  well  as  their  own  council,  assembly^ 
or  whatever  else  they  choose  to  call  it. 
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Their  inBtitatioDB  should  at  first  be  of 
the  utmost  simplicityi  cheapness,  and 
rudeness  if  you  please  —  rough  and 
ready,  like  their  life — with  provision 
for  their  gradual  extension,  and  cpm- 

{)Iexity,  and  refinement,  as  the  popu- 
ation  and  wealth  of  their  community 
increased.  The  sole  restraint  upon 
them  should  be  that  they  should  con-, 
fine  their  legislation  stnctly  to  their 
own  afiairs,  and  that  their  laws  should 
be  subject  to  the  ultimate  revision  of 
Parliament,  and  pending  that,  to  tem- 
porary suspension  by  the  Crown, 

As  to  subdivbion  la,  in  the  case  of 
a  new  conquest,  it  would  for  some  time 
require  to  be  held  by  the  strong  hand  ; 
but  provision  could  easily  be  made 
either  for  infusing  our  own  blood  into 
it,  or  incorporating  it  with  one  of  our 
own  colonies,  and  thus  gradually  as- 
similatinor  it  to  No.  1. 

Class  ^o.  2  would  require  a  special 
system  of  management,  much  more 
nearly  resembling  the  present  one.  As 
long  as  a  great  convict  establishment 
was  kept  up  in  a  colony,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  the  population  consisted 
of  emancipated  convicts,  any  govern- 
ment  founded  on  the  free  action  of  the 
people,  the  unrestrained  voices  of  free 
men  (neither  thralls  nor  felons)  is 
obviously  a  contradiction  in  terms  as 
well  as  in  fact.  It  must  be  governed 
from  without;  and  before  it  can  be 
trusted  with  its  own  freedom  it  must  go 
through  a  period  of  quarantine,  as  it 
were,  in  which  its  blood  must  be  most 
^roughly  purged  and  purified  of  its 
previous  contamination.  It  would  be 
b^  no  means  difficult  to  make  pro- 
vision  in  any  case  for  the  transition  of 
every  colony  from  Class  2  to  Class  I. 
As  to  Class  3,  the  management  be- 
comes more  difficult  and  complicated, 
and  more  dependent  on  the  special  cir- 
cumstances  of  the  case.  The  granting 
of  the  power  of  self-government  to  any 
colony  of  thb  class  is  rather  to  be  de- 
precated than  otherwise,  as  it  will  be 
sure  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  few,  and 
thus  be  used  for  the  oppression  of  the 


many.  We  would  far  rather  at  once  see 
them  placed  under  a  gentle  despotism^ 
or  even  under  the  management  of  the 
Colonial  Office,  strictly  supervised  by 
Parliament.  Our  present  Colonial 
Office,  indeed,  seems  rather  specially 
devised  and  adapted  for  the  manage- 
ment of  colonies  such  as  these,  whence 
it  naturally  comes  that  it  looks  upon 
all  the  colonies  as  peopled  by  men  who 
do  not  know  how  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves, and  require  its  benevolent  and 
protecting  aid. 

To  mixed  colonies,  we  think  our 
Colonial  Office  might  be  so  adjusted 
and  reformed  as  to  become  a  worthy 
guide,  protector,  and  guardian ;  and  we 
would  gladly  see  the  whole  of  them* 
including  Jamaica,  placed  directly 
under  it,  when  it  is  so  reformed  and  ad- 
justed. It  would,  however,  reouire 
most  stringent  supervision  by  the  Par- 
liament and  people  of  these  realms,  to 
see  that  it  did  not  become  a  "rot 
faineant,"  thatit  exercised  its  guardian- 
ship wisely  and  well — neither  suffering 
the  coloured  part  o^  the  population  to 
fall  back  into  indcf  'ce  and  savagery, 
nor  allowing  the  '^bito  portion  to  be 
too  lordly,  and  practically  and  inju- 
riously oppressive. 

With  these  few  words  we  cease.  We 
have  in  this  last  part  rather  hinted  at 
than  developed  our  ideas,  and  doubtless 
before  they  could  be  reduced  to  practice 
they  would  require  the  examination  and 
discussion  of  many  minds,  the  introduc- 
tion of  many  modifications  and  of 
many  improvements.  It  is  one  thins 
for  a  man  to  scheme  in  his  closet,  and 
quite  another  when  he  comes  to  put 
his  schemes  in  practice  in  the  busy  stif 
of  life,  and  among  the  shock  of  men. 
Still  the  theory  of  politics  is  so  far  from 
bein^  useless,  that  no  great  practical 
politician  ever  attained  success  without 
it,  and  no  great  practical  political  mea- 
sures or  institutions  ever  had  an  abiding 
existence  that  contradicted  its  prin- 
ciples, and  were  not  founded,  knowingly 
or  by  accidenty  in  accordance  with  its 
rules. 
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